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CHARLES,  COMTE  DE   MONTALEMBERT.* 


When  the  Count  and  Countess  of  Mon- 

talembert  were  in  England  in  1839 — when 
«he  was  in  the  bloom  of  her  beauty  and 
he  in  the  fulness  of  his  fame — they  break- 
fasted one  morning  with  Rogers,  who,  on 
their  leaving  the  room,  turned  to  one  of 
the  remaining  guests  and  said,  '  I  envy 
that  young  man,  not  for  his  youth,  nor  for 
his  fame,  nor  even  for  his  handsome  wife, 
but  for  his  faith.  He  seems  to  believe  in 
something,  and  Ma/  makes  a  man  really 
happy.'  This  remark  was  addressed  to 
Rio,  the  author  of  '  Christian  Art,'  and  the 
conversation  having  just  before  turned  on 
a  fine  specimen  of  the  pre-Raphaelite 
school  deeply  imbued  with  the  religious 
feeling,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  tjie 
description  of  faith  which  struck  Rogers. 
It  was  a  faint  refieclion  of  that  deep  im- 

•  Afenmir  of  Count  dt  SUnlalembert,  Par  of 
fmnci.  Deputy  for  the  DeparUnent  of  Doubs.  A 
Chaplei  of  Kaeiit  F'fncA  J/htury.  By  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant,  Aulhor  of  *Tlie  Life  cf  Edward  Irving,' 
■S.  Francis  of  Assisi.'&c.  In  2  volumes.  Edm- 
hurgh  and  London,  1872. 

New  Series.— Vou  XVriL,  No.  i 


pulsive  passionate  feeling  that  animated 
Montalembert  through  li^ :  faith,  uncom- 
promising, unhesitating  faith  in  Christiani- 
ty as  embodied  in  the  Church,  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church,  which  sat  enthroned  on 
the  seven  hills  and  (as  he  thought)  was  as- 
serting no  more  than  a  rightful  claim  in 
eternally  parodying  the  language  of  Rien- 
zi,  when,  unsheathiijg  his  maiden  sword, 
he  thrice  brandished  it  to  the  three  parts  of" 
the  world,  and  thrice  repeated  the  extrava- 
gant declaration, '  And  this,  too,  is  mine.' 
Montalembert  believed  equally  and  im- 
plicitly in  her  divine  origin  and  her  bene- 
ficial influences,  in  hec  purity,  vitality,  dura- 
bility, and  impeccability.  She  was  the 
same  to  him  in  her  triumphs  and  her  trials, 
in  her  victories  and  her  defeats,  in  the 
noonday  splendor  and  the  lurid  eclipses 
of  her  sun.  Like  the  cavalier  who  was 
ready  to  do  homage  to  the  crown  hanging 
upon  a  bush,  his  reverence  for  the  tiara 
was  in  no  respect  diminished  by  its  fall- 
ing on  an  unworthy  head — b^  fevivsit 
amount  the  SMCctssoa  (A  '5x,'?^SKt  »."^^^- 
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When  the  Count  and  Countess  of  Mon- 
talembert  were  in  England  in  1839 — when 
■she  was  in  the  bloom  of  her  beauty  and 
he  in  the  fulness  of  his  fame — they  break- 
fasted one  morning  with  Rogers,  who,  on 
their  leaving  the  room,  turned  to  one  of 
the  remaining  guests  and  said,  '  I  envy 
that  young  man,  not  for  his  youth,  nor  for 
his  fame,  nor  even  for  his  handsome  wife, 
but  for  his  faith.  He  seems  to  believe  in 
something,  and  i/itii  makes  a  man  really 
happy.'  This  remark  was  addressed  to 
Rio,  the  author  of  '  Christian  Art,'  and  the 
conversation  having  just  before  turned  on 
a  fine  specimen  of  the  pre-Raphaelite 
school  deeply  imbued  with  the  religious 
feeling,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  tjie 
description  of  faith  which  struck  Rogers. 
It  was  a  faint  reHeciion  of  that  deep  im- 

•  Memoir  of  Count  de  Montaltmbert,  Far  4^ 
hrance.  Deputy  for  the  Hefartmint  of  Doabi.  A 
Chaptii  of  Rtecnt  Fitnch  /iistory.  By  Mrs.  Oli- 
phanl.  Author  of  'The  Life  of  Edward  Irving," 
'  S.  Francis  of  Assisi,'  &c.  In  2  volumes.  Edia- 
liargh  and  Ij^ndon,  1S73. 
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pulsive  passionate  feeling  that  animated 
Montalembert  through  life :  faith,  uncom- 
promising, unhesitating  faith  in  Christiani- 
ty as  embodied  in  the  Church,  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church,  which  sat  enthroned  on 
the  seven  hills  and  (as  he  thought)  was  as- 
serting no  more  than  a  rightful  claim  in 
eternally  parodying  the  language  of  Rien- 
zi,  when,  unsheathipg  his  maiden  swoid, 
he  thrice  brandished  it  to  the  three  parts  of' 
the  world,  and  thrice  repeated  the  extrava- 
gant declaration,  '  And  this,  too,  is  mine.' 

Montalembert  believed  e«iua]ly  and  im- 
plicitly in  her  divine  origin  and  her  bene- 
ficial influences,  in  her  purity,  vitaUty,  dura- 
bility, and  impeccability.  She  was  the 
same  to  him  in  her  triumphs  and  her  trials, 
in  her  victories  and  her  defeats,  in  the 
noonday  splendor  and  the  lurid  eclipses 
of  her  sun.  Like  the  cavalier  who  was 
ready  to  do  homage  to  the  crown  hanging 
upon  a  bush,  his  reverence  for  the  tiara 
was  in  no  respect  diminished  by  its  fall- 
ing on  an  unworthy  head — bf  fevivci^ 
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CHARLES.  COMTE  DE  MONTALEMBERT.* 


When  the  Count  and  Countess  of  Men- 
taiemberl  were  in  England  in  1839 — when 

•she  was  in  the  bloom  of  her  beauty  and 
he  in  the  fulness  of  his  fame — ihey  break- 
fasted one  morning  with  Rogers,  who,  on 
their  leaving  the  room,  turned  to  one  of 
the  remaining  guests  and  said,  '  I  envy 
that  young  man,  not  for  his  youth,  nor  for 
bis  fame,  nor  even  for  his  handsome  wife, 
but  for  his  faith.  He  seems  to  believe  in 
.something,  and  /Aa/  makes  a  man  really 
happy.'  This  remark  was  addressed  to 
Rio,  the  aulhor  of  '  Christian  Art,'  and  the 
conversation  having  just  before  turned  on 
a  fine  specimen  of  the  pre-Raphaclite 
school  deeply  imbued  with  the  religious 
feeling,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  tjie 
description  of  faith  which  struck  Rogers. 
It  was  a  faint  reflection  of  that  deep  im- 


•  Memoir  cf  Count  dt  Mcntatnnhtrt,  Par  of 
/■ranee,  Defufy/ar  the  Department  of  Doubt.  A 
Ckapiei  e/A'ecent  F.ench  Hhtory.  By  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant,  Aulhor  of  'The  l.ife  of  Edward  Irving,' 
'  S.  Francis  of  Assisi,'  &c.  In  3  volumes.  Edio- 
liurgh  and  London,  1873. 
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pulsive  passionate  feeling  that  animated 
Montalembert  through  li^ :  faith,  uncom- 
promising, unhesitating  faith  in  Christiani- 
ty as  embodied  in  the  Church,  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church,  which  sat  enthroned  on 
the  seven  hills  and  (as  he  thought)  was  as- 
serting no  more  than  a  rightful  claim  in 
eternally  parodying  the  language  of  Ricn- 
zi,  when,  unsheathiijg  his  maiden  sword, 
he  thrice  brandished  it  to  the  three  parts  of' 
the  world,  and  thrice  repeated  the  extrava- 
gant declaration, '  And  this,  too,  is  mine.' 

Montalembert  believed  equally  and  im- 
plicitly in  her  divine  origin  and  her  bene- 
ficial influences,  in  her  purity,  vitality,  dura- 
bility, and  impeccability.  She  was  the 
same  to  him  in  her  triumphs  and  her  trials, 
in  her  victories  and  her  defeats,  in  the 
noonday  splendor  and  the  lurid  eclipses 
of  her  sun.  Like  the  cavalier  who  was 
ready  to  do  homage  to  the  crown  hanging 
upon  a  bush,  his  reverence  for  the  tiara 
was  in  no  respect  diminished  by  its  fall- 
ing on  an  unworthy  head — h^  fe.&sit 
amongst  thc^uuies&Qit^  ol  ?»..'2«si  ».'?»5-- 
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CHARLES,  COMTE  DE   MONTALEMBERT.' 


When  the  Count  and  Countess  of  Mon- 
talembertwerein  England  in  1839 — when 
•she  was  in  the  bloom  of  her  beauty  and 
he  in  the  fulness  of  his  fame — they  break- 
fasted one  morning  with  Rogers,  who,  on 
their  leaving  the  room,  turned  to  one  of 
the  remaining  guests  and  said,  '  I  envy 
that  young  man,  not  for  his  youth,  nor  for 
his  fame,  nor  even  for  his  handsome  wife, 
but  for  his  faith.  He  seems  to  believe  in 
something,  and  //lat  makes  a  man  realty 
happy,'  This  remark  was  addressed  to 
Rio,  the  author  of  '  Christian  Art,'  and  the 
conversation  having  just  before  turned  on 
a  fine  specimen  of  the  pre-Raphae!ite 
school  deeply  imbued  with  the  religious 
feeling,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  tjie 
description  of  faith  which  struck  Rogers, 
It  was  a  faint  reflection  of  that  deep  im- 


*  MiiHOir  of  Cmiril  de  Montaiembiri,  Pter  0/ 
hmnie,  Dtpulyfor  the  Departnunt  of  Daubs.  A 
Ckaplei  of  Recent  French  History.  By  Mrs.  Oli- 
phint.  Author  of  'The  Life  of  Edward  Irving,' 
'S.  Francis  of  Asaisi,'  &c.  In  a  volumES.  Edin- 
burgh and  London,  1872. 
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pulsive  passionate  feeling  that  animated 
M on talembert  through  life;  faith,  uncom- 
promising, unhesitating  faith  in  Christiani- 
ty as  embodied  in  the  Church,  the  Holy 
CathoUc  Church,  which  sat  enthroned  on 
the  seven  hills  and  (as  he  thought)  was  as- 
serting no  more  than  a  rightful  claim  in 
eternally  parodying  the  language  of  Rien- 
zi,  when,  unsheathing  his  maiden  sword, 
he  thrice  brandished  it  to  thethree  parts  of' 
the  world,  and  thrice  repeated  the  extrava- 
gant declaration,  *  And  this,  too,  is  mine,' 

Montalembert  believed  equally  and  im- 
plicitly in  her  divine  origin  and  her  bene- 
ficial influences,  in  her  purity,  vitality,  dura- 
bility, and  impeccability.  She  was  the 
same  to  him  in  her  triumphs  and  her  trials, 
in  her  victories  and  her  defeats,  in  (he 
noonday  splendor  and  the  lurid  eclipses 
of  her  sun.  Like  the  cavalier  who  was 
ready  to  do  homage  to.  the  crown  hanging 
upon  a  bush,  his  reverence  for  the  tiara  ■ 
was  in  no  respect  diminished  by  its  fall- 
ing on  an  unworthy  head — bf  fe.&&t 
amongst  the saccessiOT&cii'SA.'^^'ux  ^.'^v 
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CHARLES,  COMTE  DE  MONTALEMBERT." 


When  the  Count  and  Countess  of  Mon- 
talembert  were  in  England  in  1839 — when 
«he  was  in  the  bloom  of  her  beauty  and 
he  in  the  fulness  of  his  fame — they  break- 
fasted one  morning  with  Rogers,  who,  on 
their  leaving  the  room,  turned  to  one  of 
the  remaining  guests  and  said,  '  I  envy 
that  young  man,  not  for  his  youth,  nor  for 
his  fame,  nor  even  for  his  handsome  wife, 
but  for  his  faith.  He  seems  to  believe  in 
something,  and  that  makes  a  man  realty 
happy,'  This  remark  was  addressed  to 
Rio,  the  author  of  '  Christian  Art,'  and  the 
conversation  having  just  before  turned  on 
a  fine  specimen  of  the  pre-Raphaelite 
school  deeply  imbued  with  the  religious 
feeling,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  lo  tjie 
description  of  faith  which  struck  Rogers, 
It  was  a  faint  reflection  of  that  deep  im- 

•  Mtmoir  of  Cmiitt  di  Monlalemberl,  Par  ef 
hmnce.  Deputy  for  the  Department  af  Daubi.  A 
Ckaptet  of  Recent  F-ench  Hiitory.  By  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant,  Author  of  'The  Life  of  Edward  Irving,' 
'  S.  Francis  of  Assisi,'  &c.  In  z  volumes,  Edia- 
hurgl)  and  London,  1 3 73, 
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pulsive  passionate  feeling  that  animated 
Montalembert  through  life :  faith,  uncom- 
promising, unhesitating  faith  in  Christiani- 
ty as  embodied  in  the  Church,  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church,  which  sat  enthroned  on 
the  seven  hills  and  (as  he  thought)  was  as- 
serting no  more  than  a  rightful  claim  in 
eternally  parodying  the  language  of  Kien- 
zi,  when,  unsheathipg  his  maiden  sword, 
he  thrice  brandished  it  to  the  three  parts  of' 
the  world,  and  thrice  repeated  the  extrava- 
gant declaration,  '  And  this,  too,  is  mine,' 

Montalembert  believed  equally  and  im- 
plicitly in  her  divine  origin  and  her  bene- 
ficial influences,  in  her  purity,  vitality,  dura- 
bility, and  impeccabihty.  She  was  the 
same  to  him  in  her  triumphs  and  her  trials, 
in  her  victories  and  her  defeats,  in  the 
noonday  splendor  and  the  lurid  echpses 
of  her  sun.  Like  the  cavalier  who  was 
ready  to  do  homage  to  the  crown  hanging 
upon  a  bush,  his  reverence  for  the  tiara 
was  in  no  respect  diminished  by  its  fall- 
ing on  an  unworthy  head — by  finding 
amongst  the  successors  of  St.  Peter  a  Far- 
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nese  or  a  Borgia,  a  Gregory,  a  Sixtus,  or 
a  Leo,  whose  crimes  and  rices,  grasp- 
ing ambition,  scepticism,  and  immorality, 
were  the  scandal  of  their  contemporaries. 
It  was  still  the  true,  the  blessed  and 
blessing,  the  allein  seligmachende  (alone 
bliss-bestowing)  Church,  whether  laboring 
for  evil  or  for  good ;  whether  paving  the 
way  for  the  Reformation  or  laying  the 
ground  for  a  reactionary  movement  against 
the  heretics.  In  his  eyes,  to  elevate  the 
Church  was  to  diffuse  Christianity,  and  to 
aggrandise  the  Papacy  was  to  elevate  the 
Church.  He  could  not,  or  would  not,  see 
that  the  Pope  who  placed  his  sandalled 
foot  upon  the  neck  of  an  Emperor  was  ac- 
tuated by  the  self-same  ambition  and  arro- 
gant lust  of  power  as  the  Emperor  (Napo- 
leon) who  inflicted  a  series  of  degrading 
indignities  on  a  Pope.  His  whole  heart 
and  soul  are  with  St.  Columba  and  the 
other  monks  of  the  West,  who  first  carried 
the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel  to  the  rug- 
ged isles  of  which  this  empire  is  made  up. 
Nor  was  his  glowing  imagination  less  ex- 
cited by  the  great  deeds  and  heroic  sacri- 
fices of  Loyola  and  his  disciples,  to  whom 
human  happiness  and  genuine  religion 
were  as  nought  compared  with  the  pros- 
perity of  that  famous  and  [pace  Prince 
Bismarck  and  Mr.  Arthur  Kinnaird)  irre- 
pressible Society  of  Jesus,  so  aptly  com- 
pared to  a  sword  with  the  handle  at  Rome 
and  the  point  everywhere. 

It  is  a  moral  problem  which  we  shall 
not  attempt  to  solve,  how  be  kept  the  dark 
side  of  the  picture  out  of  sight :  how  he 
palliated  or  disguised  to  himself  the  crying 
and  manifold  abuses  of  the  spiritual  power 
with  which  ecclesiastical  history  is  blotted 
over :  how  he  escaped  the  strictly  logical 
consequences  of  his  convictions :  why,  in  a 
word,  he  did  not  become  a  bigot  like  so 
many  others  with  heads  as  clear,  hearts  as 
wann,  and  motives  as  disinterested  as  his 
own.  There  is  Sir  Thomas  More,  for  one, 
who  presided  at  the  torture  of  a  heretic,  if 
he  did  not  lend  a  hand  to  tighten  the  rack; 
and  the  Comte  Joseph  de  Maistre,  for  an- 
other, a  man  of  the  kindliest  and  most  lov- 
ing nature,  who,  besides  proclaiming  the 
hangman  the  keystone  of  the  social  edifice, 
declared  the  *  Novum  Organum*  to  be  sim- 
ply worthy  of  Bedlam,  and  the  *  Essay  on 
the  Human  Understanding '  to  be  *  all  that 
the  absolute  want  of  genius'  and  style  can 
produce  most  wearisome.'  Montalembert 
was   the   very   personification  of  candor. 


He  had  not  a  shadow  of  bigotry :  he 
hated  intolerance :  he  shuddered  at  perse- 
cution :  he  had  none  of  the  arrogance  or 
unbending  hardness  of  the  dogmatist :  he 
was  singularly  indulgent  to  what  he  deem- 
ed error:  the  utmost  he  would  accept 
from  the  temporal  power,  firom  the  State, 
was  a  fair  field  and  no  favor:  the  Church, 
he  uniformly  maintained,  far  from  having 
any  natural  afl[inity  with  despotism,  could 
only  blossom  and  bear  fiiiit  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  freedom ;  whilst  liberty,  rational 
liberty,  was  never  safer  than  under  the  pro- 
tecting shadow  of  her  branch( 


*  Nusquam  Libertas  gratior  exstat 
Quam  sub  rege  pio.* 

If  he  waved  the  consecrated  banner  of 
St.  Peter  with  the  one  hand,  he  carried  La 
Charte^  the  emblem  and  guarantee  of  con- 
stitutional government,  in  the  other ;  and 
his  life  and  character  would  be  well  worth 
studying,  if  no  higher  or  more  useful 
moral  could  be  drawn  from  them  than  that 
it  is  possible  to  reconcile  a  dogmatic, 
damnatory,  exclusive  system  of  belief  with 
generosity,  liberality, 'Christian  charity,  pa- 
triotism, and  philanthropy. 

The  materials  for  his  life  are,  fortunately, 
ample.  Indeed,  a  memoir  might  be  clHn- 
piled  from  his  journals,  letters,  speeches, 
introductions  to  his  principal  works  and 
other  self-revealings,  which  would  present 
most  of  the  essential  qualities  of  an  auto- 
biography. There  are  numerous  inciden- 
tal allusions  in  contemporary  publications  ; 
and  graceful  sketches  of  his  career  and 
character  have  been  contributed  by  his 
friends.*  Mrs.  Oliphant,  the  author  of  the 
work  named  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
was  personally  acquainted  with  him  :  she 
translated  two  volumes  of  his  *  Monks  of 
the  West:*  she  wrote  with  the  aid  and 
under  the  sanction  of  the  surviving  mem- 
bers of  his  family :  she  had  access  to  the 
best  sources  of  information,  and  she  has 
made  an  excellent  use  of  her  opportunities. 
She  treads  firmly  upon  difficult  ground : 
she  exercises  her  own  right  of  judgment 
with  praiseworthy  independence ;  and  her 
language  is  free,  clear,  and  spirited,  al- 

*  The  best  is  by  M.  Fossier  in  the  *  Corre- 
spondant,'  in  four  parts.  See  the  Numbers  for 
Mav,  June,  Septemoer,  and  November  1872. 

The  catalogtu  raisonnio{  Montalembert's  pub- 
lished writings,  including  his  pamphlets  and  con- 
tributions to  reviews,  in  the  *  Revue  Bibliogra- 
phiaue  Universale,*  fills  five  closely  printed 
ps      s  of  small  type. 
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though  rather  rhetorical  and  diffuse.  She 
has  consequently  produced  a  very  valuable 
and  most  interesting  Memoir,  to  which 
there  is  only  one  marked  objection :  the 
almost  inevitable  result  of  her  own  formed 
habits,  her  modes  of  thinking,  and  her 
sex.  She  is  the  author  of  some  thirteen  or 
fourteen  popular  novels,  besides  the  two 
*  Lives  *  mentioned  in  her  title-page ;  and 
the  woman,  the  novelist,  the  religious 
biographer,  may  simultaneously  be  traced 
in  her  treatment  of  Montalembert :  giving 
an  undue  preponderance  to  the  romantic, 
sentimental  and  sensational  elements  or 
aspects  of  character,  and  placing  the 
clerical  enthusiast  in  broad  relief.  In  the 
following  sketch — our  limits  forbid  it  to  be 
more — we  shall  endeavor  to  redress  the 
balance  by  giving  the  orator,  statesman, 
author,  and  accomplished  man  of  the 
world,  his  due. 

A  noble  French  and  a  noble  Scotch 
race  met  in  the  person  of  Charles  Forbes 
Rend  de  Montalembert,  who  was  born  in 
London  on  the  15th  of  May,  18 10.  The 
Montalemberts  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
Crusades,  the  proudest  boast  of  an  ancient 
family  in  France.  It  was  one  of  the  same 
stock  to  whom  Francis  I.  alluded  in  his 
memorable  challenge :  *  Here  are  four  of 
us,  gentlemen  of  La  Guyenne  :  J.  Sauzac, 
Montalembert,  and  La  Chasteigneraye, 
ready  to  encounter  all  comers.*  The  pa- 
ternal grandfather  of  our  hero  was  an 
emigrant;  his  maternal  grandfather  a 
retired  Indian  merchant  or  civil  servant ; 
and  Mrs.  Oliphant,  after  expatiating  on 
*the  beautiful  melancholy  face,  replete 
with  tragic  associations,'  of  the  expatriated 
noble,  exclaims : — 

'Thus  stands  Jean  de  Montalembert  at  one 
side  of  the  portal;  and  on  the  other  James 
Forbes,  with  trim  peruke  and  calm  countenance, 
strong  in  English  order,  prosperity,  and  progress, 
expecting  nothing  but  good,  hearing  ot  nothing 
but  victory,  raises  with  cheerful  confidence  the 
curtain  of  life  for  the  new  actor  about  to  step 
upon  that  tragic  stage.  No  young  beginner 
could  have  had  predecessors  more  perfect  in 
their  typical  character ;  no  new  soul  could  have 
more  perfectly  embodied  in  one  those  two  great 
currents  of  the  past.'  ♦ 


♦  In  a  letter,  dated  26th*June,  1869,  Montalem- 
bert writes  to  the  present  Earl  of  Granard,  who 
had  sent  him  a  copy  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
family, — *  Vous  voulez  bien,  my  Lord,  me  rap- 
peler  que  je  suis  issu  par  ma  mdre  de  la  m6me 
souche  que  vous.  J'ai  en  effet  toujours  entendu 
mamdre,  n^e  Forbes,  et  mon  grand-p^re  maternel. 


The  father,  Marc  Ren6,  the  son  of 
Jean,  had  served  with  the  British  army  in 
India,  and  thus,  it  would  seem,  became 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Forbes.  Instead  of 
settling  down  in  England,  he  and  his 
wife  were  constantly  on  the  move.  By 
some  lucky  accident  he  carried  the  first 
news  of  the  abdication  of  Napoleon  to 
Louis  XVIII. ;  and  in  due  season  he 
was  rewarded  for  his  zeal  and  fidelity  by 
being  named  a  peer  of  France  and  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  Stuttgart. 

We  must  suppose  that  the  Scotch  wife 
was  as  much  absorbed  by  political  move- 
ments and  intrigues  as  the  French  hus- 
band, and  was  equally  ready  to  throw  off 
the  parental  cares  and  duties  which  might 
have  interfered  with  the  exciting  stir  and 
bustle  of  her  life;  for,  from  the  time  he 
was  fifteen  months  old,  the  boy  was  given 
over  entirely  to  the  keeping  of  James 
Forbes,  who  had  already  afforded  the 
strongest  and  strangest  manifestation  of 
interest  by  dedicating  to  him,  when  scarce- 
ly a  year  old,  the  great  work  (*  Oriental 
Memoirs '  in  forty-two  volumes  quarto) 
by  which  the  name  of  Forbes  was  to  live 
for  ages  to  come.  He  watched  over  his 
young  charge  with  the  fondest  affection ; 
but  Charles  was  eight  when  it  was  finally 
determined,  after  a  painful  struggle  for 
both,  that  he  should  go  to  school  at  Ful- 
ham,  and  the  event  is  thus  announced  in 
a  letter,  dated  Albemarle  Street,  28th 
April,  18 18,  from  the  grandfather  to  the 
mother : — 

*  The  day  of  our  separation  arrived  last  week, 
to  me  a  trial  of  no  common  kind,  for  except  at 
short  intervals,  I  have  never  lived  alone  for  fifty- 
one  years  until  now,  and  I  felt  it  deeply.  I  told 
him  I  would  take  him  after  breakfast,  or,  if  he 
liked  it  better,  he  might  dine  with  me  and  we 
would  go  to  the  school  in  the  evening.  He  hesi- 
tated a  Httle  and  then  said:  "As  1  am  to  go,  I 
had  rather  go  at  once."  ' 

They  set  off  accordingly,  and  when 
about  half-way,  the  boy  suddenly  flung 
his  arms  round  the  grandfather's  neck  and 
adjured  him  by  the  love  of  truth  which  he 
had  so  sedulously  inculcated,  to  answer  one 
question  truly : — 

*  "  You  know,  my  dear  grandpapa,  that  I  have 
left  my  papa  and  mamma,  my  brother  and  sister 
at  Stuttgart,  to  be  your  child ;  and  now  you  and 
I  are  everything  to  each  other  until  v^e  see  them 
again.  Tell  me  therefore — but  you  must  tell  me 
truly — if  since  we  left  Paris  I  have  been  the  boy 

> _ 

s'enorgueillir  de  leur  descendance  des  comtes  de 
Granard.' 
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you  expected  and  wished  me  to  be,  and  if  you 
love  me  as  much  as  when  we  were  there  all 
together?"  It  was  almost  too  much  for  me; 
but  I  could  with  truth  assure  him  that  he  had 
been  all,  and  even  more  than  all,  I  antici- 
pated. Then  said  he,  **  I  am  the  happiest  boy 
in  the  world,  nor  shall  I  drop  one  tear  when  you 
leave  me  ;**  nor  did  he.' 

He  lost  hb  affectionate  grandfather  in  the 
course  of  the  following  year,  and  forthwith 
took  up  his  abode  in  Paris  with  his  father 
and  mother,  who  were  too  much  occu- 
pied with  diplomacy  and  society  to  pay 
much  attention  to  the  bringing  up  of  their 
children :  Charles,  Arthur  (two  years 
younger),  and  £lise.  The  first  glimpses  we 
get  of  his  mental  progress  are  from  the  dia- 
ries which  he  began  keeping  when  he  was 
thirteen,  and  continued  with  occasional 
breaks  through  life.  At  this  early  age  he 
anticipated  the  conclusion  to  which  a 
grave  scholar  and  statesman  was  brought 
by  experience — that  life  would  be  tolera- 
ble but  for  its  amusements ;  and  he  appre- 
ciated time  like  a  grey-headed  philosopher. 
More  than  one  record  of  a  so-called 
pleasure  party  concludes  :  *  Day  lost,  like 
so  many  others.'  He  was  already  a  poli- 
tician, and  a  proselytising  one;  for  we 
find  him  exacting  an  oath  of  eternal  fideli- 
ty to  the  Charter  from  his  little  brother, 
who,  puzzled  and  half  frightened  by  his 
earnestness,  recoils  with  a  protest :  *  Mais 
qu*est-ce  que  c'est  que  la  Charte  ?* 
Charles  knew  very  well  what  it  was,  for 
in  September,  1824,  there  is  an  entry  that 
Louis  XVII I.  died  after  a  long  illness, 
which  he  endured  with  an  heroic  patience 
worthy  of  the  august  author  of  the  *  Charte 
Constitutionnelle.' 

He  was  fourteen  when  the  Abbd  Nicolle, 
head  of  the  College  Sainte-Barbe,  induced 
his  parents  to  place  him  under  a  regular 
course  of  study,  and  was  at  the  pains  of 
examining  him  from  time  to  time  to  judge 
of  his  proficiency.  To  the  entry  of  one  of 
these  examinations,  when  M.  Nicolle  ex- 
pressed himself  satisfied,  he  appends, 
*  which  is  more  than  I  am  myself.*  He  is 
wearied  to  death  by  what  is  called  society, 
regards  the  theatre  as  a  penance,  and  is 
absolutely  indignant  at  the  notion  that  //<f 
should  be  supposed  to  need  distraction  or 
could  find  enjoyment  in  un-idea*d  idleness. 
It  was  the  sage  remark  of  Falstaif,  *  There's 
never  any  of  these  demure  boys  come  to 
any  proof;'  but  Montalembert  was  rather 
a  serious  and  thoughtful  than  a  demure 
boy.     There  was  a  strong  dash  of  romance 


in  his  day-dreams  and  self  communings ;, 
and  his  reading  was  calculated  to  foster 
the  imagination  as  well  as  to  mature  the 
judgment  and  supply  the  memory  with 
facts.  It  appears  from  the  Journal  that 
he  had  read  Shakespeare's  best  plajs 
carefully  and  critically.  The  'Tempest' 
he  finds  'sublime  in  some  parts,  but  in 
others  ridiculous:'  the  'Midsummer 
Night's     Dream,'     '//«   /«/    ennuyevx^^ 

*  Twelfth   Night '  '  mediocre ;'  but   *  King 
Lear,'  *  sublime ;'  *  Hamlet,*  *  divine  ;*  and 

*  Othello,'  *  too  touching.' 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  his  *  De  I'Avenir 
politique  de  I'Angleterre '  was  dimly  fore- 
shadowed in  a  diary  of  his  fifteenth  year, 
when  h  propos  of  a  work  on  English  insti- 
tutions (De  Lolme)  he  sets  down,  *  Few- 
works  have  produced  so  much  impression 
upon  me  as  this.  It  has  convinced  me  of 
what  I  had  long  suspected,  that  England 
is  the  first  nation  in  the  world.* 

A  French  college  has  something  in 
common  with  both  an  English  college 
and  an  English  public  school,  without  ex- 
actly resembling  either.  Montalembert 
entered  the  College  Sainte-Barbe  (now 
Rollin)  at  sixteen  and  left  it  at  nineteen. 
Amongst  the  warm  and  lasting  ties  he 
formed  there  was  his  friendship  for  M. 
Ldon  Comudet,  who,  along  with  many 
other  interesting  memorials  of  their  boyish 
days,  has  published  (in  the  *  Contemporain  *) 
a  solemn  league  and  covenant  by  which 
they  pledged  themselves  to  God  and  each 
other,  to  serve  their  country  to  the  best  of 
their  ability,  and  consecrate  their  lives  to 
the  cause  of  God  and  Freedom.  This 
document  was  suggested  and  drawn  up 
by  Montalembert,  who  proposed  that  they 
should  sign  it  in  blood;  to  which  his 
calmer  associate  objected,  "that  blood 
drawn  for  such  a  purpose  was  not  exactly 
the  same  as  blood  shed  for  a  great  cause 
on  a  battle-field ;  and  the  two  signatures 
were  affixed  in  ordinary  ink.  He  was 
seventeen  at  the  date  of  the  signature,  and 
about  the  same  time  (April  23,  1827)  he 
wrote  down  amongst  the  meditations  in 
his  commonplace  book, — 

*  God  and  Liberty — these  are  the  two  principal 
motive-powers  of  my  existence.  To  reconcile 
these  two  perfections  shall  be  the  aim  of  my 
life ! ' 

Going  over  these  memorials  of  the  past 
in  long  after  years,  he  has  written  opposite 
this  entry,  in  red  ink,  the  word  Dejh  !  /  / 
It  is  certainly  a  most  remarkable  anticipa- 
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tion  of  what  was  to  come ;  and  we  should 
be  puzzled  to  specify  another  career  or 
character  of  anything  like  the  same  emi- 
nence which  was  so  clearly  shadowed  out 
at  every  step  of  its  formation  or  its  growth. 
We  call  especial  attention  to  this  pheno- 
menon, for  it  is  the  best  answer  to  the  im- 
putations so  frequently  levelled  at  his  con- 
sistency. His  probable  liability  to  them 
even  then  dawned  upon  him :  *  What 
shall  I  do  ?  What  will  become  of  me  ? 
How  shall  I  reconcile  my  ardent  patriotism 
with  religion  ?  '  He  would  neither  have 
found  nor  feared  any  difficulty  of  the  kind 
if  he  had  meant  religion  in  the  broad  sense 
of  the  term.  He  was  clearly  speculating 
on  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  love  of 
country  with  ardent  uncompromising  de- 
votion to  the  Catholic  Church.  In  August, 
1828,  he  records  a  fixed  determination  to 
write  a  great  work  on  the  politics  and 
philosophy  of  Christianity,  and,  with  a 
view  to  its  completion,  to  waste  no  more 
time  on  the  politics  or  history  of  his  own 
time.  Three  notes  of  admiration  in  red 
ink  are  set  against  this  entry  in  the  original 
journal.  He  attends  the  debates  in  the 
Chamber  of  Peers,  and  finds  them  (Tutu 
mediocriie  effrayante.  In  fact  his  thoughts, 
his  plans,  his  subjects  of  interest,  were 
those  of  a  matured  intellect,  of  a  formed 
man,  who  felt  *  cabin*d,  cribb'd,  confined ' 
within  the  walls  of  a  lecture  room ;  and 
we  can  well  believe  that  it  was  a  glowing 
recollection  of  what  he  had  suffered  from 
want  of  fi-ee  expansion  for  body  and  mind 
at  Sainte-Barbe,  in  the  universitarian  bar- 
rack as  he  called  it,  that  made  him  long 
after  exclaim  at  Eton  :  *  What  a  difierence 
between  this  place  and  the  houses  where 
we  were  educated — true  prisons  walled  up 
between  two  streets  in  Paris,  everywhere 
surrounded  by  roofs  and  chimneys,  with 
two  rows  of  miserable  trees  in  the  midst 
of  a  paved  or  gravelled  court, .  and  a 
wretched  walk  every  week  or  fortnight 
among  the  suburban  lanes ! ' 

Yet  he  quitted  Sainte-Barbe  with  regret. 
His  pained  and  softened  fancy  ranged 
over  and  reproduced  hours  upon  hours  of 
consciously  improving  study  or  delightful 
interchange  of  heart  and  mind;  and  he 
must  now  look  his  last  of  the  familiar 
places  and  faces,  must  break  away  from 
his  books  and  his  loved  companions,  to  be 
thrown  upon  the  wide  world,  and  become 
more  deeply  impressed  than  ever  with 
*  the  profound  uselessness  of  life.'     *  ye 


ffiefais  viaix^  he  sets  down ;  giving  vent 
to  a  sentiment  of  firequent  recurrence  in 
the,  mouths  of  young  people  in  their  teens. 
Far  from  looking  forward  with  fervent  ex- 
pectations of  enjoyment  to  his  approach- 
mg  introduction  to  society,  he  foresaw  no 
gratification  in  mingling  undistinguished  in 
the  crowd: — 

■*  *  **  I  can  imagine  Pitt  or  Fox  coming  out  of 
the  House  of  Commons  where  they  had  struck 
their  adversaries  dumb  by  their  eloquence,  and 
enjoying  a  dinner-party.  I  can  imagine  Grattan 
amusing  himself,  after  fifty  years  of  glory,  play- 
ing hide-and-seek  with  children.  But  for  an 
obscure  and  unknown  individual,  lost  in  the 
crowd  of  other  men,  or  at  the  best  numbered  only 
among  the  elegants  who  feel  themselves  obliged 
to  wander  every  evening  into  three  or  four  houses 
where  they  are  half  stifled  under  pretence  of  en- 
joying themselves,  I  see  neither  pleasure  nor 
honor  in  it.  I  see  only  a  culpable  loss  of  time, 
and  mortal  weariness."  * 

In  this  mood  he  starts  to  join  his  father, 
then  French  ambassador  at  Stockholm,  vih 
Belgium  and  Holland,  lingering  on  the  way 
to  see  everything  worth  seeing,  and  duly 
recording  his  impressions  as  they  arise. 
Received  at  once  into  the  gay  circles  of 
the  Swedish  capital,  he  was  with  difficulty 
induced  to  lay  aside  his  stiffiiess  and 
reserve ;  his  manner  naturally  enough  gave 
offence  to  the  light-heafted  and  haply 
frivolous  companions  who  were  forced 
upon  him ;  he  was  voted  a  prig ;  and  it 
was  not  till  some  time  after  his  arrival, 
when  his  really  gentle  and  unassuming 
nature  began  to  be  recognised,  that  one  of 
the  leading  belles^  the  Comtesse  d'Ugglas, 
ventured  to  confide  to  him  that  she  had 
thought  him  pedant  et  altier.  This  was  a 
stunning  blow  to  his  self-love,  and  a 
valuable  lesson  which  (he  intimates)  he 
was  not  likely  to  forget.  Happen  what 
might,  in  whatever  society,  congenial  or 
uncongenial,  he  might  be  thrown,  he  would 
never  merit  the  description  of  pedant  et 
altier  again.  He  actually  consents  to 
take  part  in  a  special  quadrille,  got  up  for 
a  ball  at  the  French  embassy,  *  which,*  he 
says,  *  we  were  to  have  the  absurdity  of 
dancing  before  the  king  and  queen  :  *  the 
ladies  initiated  him  into  its  mysteries,  and 
(as  he  confesses  with  a  mixture  of  shame 
and  complacency)  it  went  oflf  very  well. 
All  this  time  he  is  studying  the  institutions 
of  the  country,  drawing  grave  political  con- 
clusions, and  keeping  his  enthusiasm  for 
great  things  alive  by  corresponding  with 
his  friends.  *  Do  not,  I  beseech  you,'  he 
writes  to  Rio,  *  abandon  yourself  to  that 
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political  discouragement  which  Burke 
justly  calls  the  most  fatal  of  all  maladies. 
Do  not  despair  of  the  cause  which  you 
have  adopted,  or  give  up  sound  principles, 
because  a  generation  without  faith  and 
without  soul  seems  to  dishonor  them  by 
pretended  attachment.' 

In  another  letter  to  Rio  he  says,  *  I  am 
reading  Kant,  which  I  find  horribly  diffi- 
cult. M.  Cousin  recommended  me  to 
give  myself  up  to  this  study;  but  I  shall 
not  follow  his  advice.*  He  distrusted 
Kant*s  philosophy,  as  tending  to  undermine 
faith,  and  he  lent  a  ready  ear  to  the  Abb^ 
Studach,  of  whom  he  says,  *  I  have  made  a 
precious  discovery  here,  that  of  a  Catholic 
priest,  who  is  at  the  same  time  a  philoso- 
pher, and  who  believes  that  faith  may  be 
reached  by  knowledge.  His  toleration  is 
as  great  as  his  knowledge.'  The  abbd 
brought  him  acquainted  with  a  school, 
boasting  numerous  disciples  in  the  Bavari- 
an and  Austrian  universities,  which  under- 
took to  combine  religion  with  philosophy ; 
but  metaphysics  were  never  much  to  his 
taste,  and  he  was  wont  to  arrive  at  convic- 
tion by  a  shorter  road  than  argument. 
Truths  divine  did  not  come  to  him  mended 
by  the  tongue  of  a  theologian  :  they  came 
by  insight,  by  intuition,  by  inspiration ;  and 
they  went  forth  from  him  with  the  lightning 
flash  of  genius,  in  spontaneous  and  irresisti- 
ble bursts.  Burke  and  Grattan  attracted  him 
far  more  than  Kant  and  Schelling.  *  Grat- 
tan above  all,'  says  Rio,  *  as  the  unwearied 
champion  of  the  greatest  of  causes,  acquired 
rapidly  the  grandeur  of  the  hero  of  a  crusade 
to  the  eyes  of  his  young  admirer,  whose  en- 
thusiasm, heightened  day  by  day  by  the 
fame  of  O'Connell's  patriotic  orations,  led 
him  a  little  later  to  make  an  excursion,  full  of 
attractions  for  him,  into  the  country  of  that 
great  man.* 

Steeped  to  the  lips  in  Irish  oratory,  he 
resolves  to  write  a  history  of  Ireland,  which 
was  to  be  partly  founded  upon  the  speech- 
es of  Grattan,  and  to  include  translations 
of  the  most  remarkable  passages.  This 
plan,  including  a  journey  to  the  Green  Isle 
— this  />rq/e/  adorable — was  suddenly  sus- 
pended by  a  domestic  bereavement.  The 
failing  health  of  his  only  sister,  filise,  four 
or  five  years  younger  than  himself,  to 
whom,  since  he  was  domesticated  with  her 
at  Stockholm,  he  had  become  passionately 
attached,  required  a  warmer  climate,  and 
the  duty  devolved  on  him  of  accompanying 
her  and  her  mother  across  Germany  to  the 


South.  They  arrived  at  Besangon  on  the 
evening  of  the  29th  October,  1829.  She 
asked  him  to  sit  up  with  her  that  night,  to 
which  the  mother  objected,  and  she  was 
left  to  the  care  of  her  maid;  but  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  he  was  summoned  to 
what  in  a  few  hours  was  to  be  her  death- 
bed. The  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  Archbishop 
of  Besan9on,  administered  the  last  sacra- 
ments, and  offered  whatever  consolation 
could  be  afforded  to  the  brother  and 
mother;  but  Montalembert  left  Besan- 
9on  in  the  deepest  compunction  and  de- 
spondency, heartbroken  at  the  thought  that, 
unconscious  of  her  danger,  he  had  reluc- 
tantly abandoned  his  Irish  expedition  to 
accompany  her. 

Many  months  ensued  before  he  could 
shake  off  his  melancholy,  brace  his  mind  to 
a  fresh  effort,  or  even  fix  it  on  a  definite  ob- 
ject. He  was  left  free  to  choose  a  career, 
but  was  utterly  unable  to  make  a  choice. 
At  one  time  he  was  disposed  to  take  holy 
orders :  at  another  he  commenced  the  stu- 
dy of  the  law ;  and  under  a  passing  impulse 
he  thought  of  joining  the  army  of  Algiers 
as  simple  soldat.  There  is  a  well-known 
saying  of  his,  quoted  by  M.  Fossier.  *  Je  suis 
le  premier  de  mon  sang  qui  n'ai  guerroy^ 
qu'avec  la  plume ;  mais  qu'elle  devienne  un 
glaive  k  son  tour.'  He  had  no  real  milita- 
ry ardor,  and  the  pen  in  his  hands  was  a 
more  trenchant  weapon  than  the  sword. 

During  this  interval  of  suspense  he  wrote 
an  article  on  Sweden,  which  was  submitted 
to  M.  Guizot,  as  editor  of  the  *  Revue  Fran- 
9aise,'for  insertion  in  that  periodical.  It 
was  accepted  upon  condition  that  it  should 
be  cut  down  to  half  its  length ;  and  he  sub- 
mitted to  this  Procrustean  process,  the  most 
painful  act  of  self-sacrifice  that  can  be  im- 
posed on  a  young  writer,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  despair,  *  Encore  tine  illusion  perdue^ 
Finding  it  still  too  long,  M.  Guizot  ruth- 
lessly struck  out  those  very  passages  which 
Montalembert  considered  the  gems  of  the 
composition,  especially  a  spirited  sketch  of 
the  soldier  king  of  Sweden,  Bemadotte, 
whom  he  describes  as  a  true  Gascon :  *  He 
told  my  father  that  he  considered  himself  the 
natural  subject  of  Charles  X.,  and  that, 
should  that  monarch  ever  require  his  servi- 
ces, he  would  leave  his  throne  to  his  son,  and 
hasten,  a  simple  soldier,  to  offer  his  sword  to 
his  native  Sovereign.* 

About  the  same  time  Montalembert 
formed  his  first  connection  with  the  *  Cor- 
respondant '  by  contributing  to  it  an  article 
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on  Ireland  which  was  by  no  means  an  un- 
qualified success ;  for  he  subsequently  re- 
cords of  this  and  the  Swedish  article  that 
one  of  his  friends  found  the  first  wearisome 
and  the  second  commonplace.  His  father, 
however,  who  happened  to  be  in  Paris  at 
this  time,  was  delighted  by  the  article  on 
Ireland,  as  indicating  a  talent  which  he  had 
never  suspected  in  his  son ;  and  the  literary 
aspirant  was  cordially  received  as  a  confrhre 
by  the  leading  men  of  letters — Victor  Hu- 
go, Sainte-Beuve,  and  Lamartine. 

Had  he  foreseen  the  dangers  impending 
over  his  cherished  Charter,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  he  would  have  left  Paris 
on  his  Irish  expedition  till  the  cloud  had 
burst  or  blown  over.  But  it  was  at  Lon- 
don, \^bere  he  had  just  arrived,  that  he 
heard  the  startling  news  of  the  Revolution 
of  July,  which,  at  the  first  blush,  he  was 
disposed  to  hail  as  *a  sublime  victory.* 
Mortified  at  not  having  been  present  to 
aid  in  it,  and  eager  to  retrieve  the  lost 
opportunity,  he  immediately  returned  to 
Paris,  where  his  ardor  rapidly  cooled 
down,  after  a  calm  view  of  the  situation 
in  reference  to  the  personal  as  well  as  pub- 
lic consequences  which  it  involved.  His 
father  was  on  the  eve  of  resigning  his 
post  as  ambassador :  his  brother,  one  of 
the  royal  pages,  had  escaped  through  a 
window  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  and  was- 
equally  without  a  career.  The  abolition 
of  the  hereditary  peerage  was  threatened, 
and,  with  it,  the  road  to  distinction  on 
which  he  had  confidently  reckoned.  The 
cause  of  the  Church  was  not  likely  to  be 
advanced  by  the  change  of  dynasty,  and, 
as  to  freedom,  he  was  not  many  days  in 
arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  *  it  never 
gains  by  such  violent  movements  :  it  lives 
by  slow  and  successive  conquests,  perse- 
verance, and  patience.'  In  a  word,  the 
glorious  Three  Days  grew  less  and  less 
glorious  as  he  dwelt  upon  them :  his  sym- 
pathies, by  some  law  of  his  nature,  were 
invariably  with  the  losers  in  the  political 
conflict :  ^e  n!aime  pas  ies  causes  victori- 
euses^  was  his  frequent  avowal : — 

*  Victrix  causa  Diis  placuit,  sed  victa  Catoni.' 

In  this  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  line 
he  should  take  in  French  politics,  his  views 
reverted  to  Ireland,  and  in  the  August  of 
that  momentous  year,  1830,  he  is  crossing 
the  mountains  of  Kerry,  on  his  way  to 
*  interview '  the  Liberator.  He  travelled 
on  horseback  with  a  lively  and  intelligent 


Irish  boy  for  his  guide.  The  weather 
and  the  splendid  scenery  were  at  their 
best.  His  spirits  rose,  his  bosom  swelled, 
his  expectations  were  on  tiptoe,  when  he 
dismounted  from  his  hired  steed  at  Derry- 
nane.  But  here,  alas!  the  picturesque 
part .  of  the  pilgrimage  ended,  and  the 
prosaic  reality  began.  The  motley  frieze- 
coated  throng  that  besieged  the  entrance, 
squabbling  and  vociferating  about  their 
own  petty  grievances,  was  not  a  favorable 
example  of  a  nation  rising  in  its  majesty 
for  the  vindication  of  its  rights ;  and  the 
figure  of  the  great  man  himself,  which  had 
loomed  so  grandly  at  a  distance  through 
the  mist,  was  reduced  to  very  moderate 
dimensions  by  familiarity  and  proximity. 
Nor  was  his  enthusiasm  revived  by  seeing 
O'Connell,  soon  afterwards,  the  centre  of 
a  numerous  and  disorderly  meeting,  at 
which,  adapting  his  tone  to  his  audience, 
he  exhibited  the  rude  coarseness  of  the 
demagogue  and  indulged  in  language 
rather  vernacular  than  high-flown.  But 
his  inexperienced  critic  lived  to  learn 
that  popular  influence  is  not  obtained  or 
retained  by  pure  patriotism  or  heroic 
flights,  any  more  than  revolutions  are 
made  with  rose-water ;  and  due  reflection 
brought  him  back  to  his  original  convic- 
tion that  0*Connell  was  the  heaven-bora 
advocate  of  the  most  sacred  of  causes — a 
man  to  whom  no  impartial  historian  would 
refuse  the  epithet  of  *  great.' 

Mrs.  Oliphant  thinks  that  it  was  this 
visit  to  Ireland  that  decided  the  future  of 
Montalembert.  He  had  come  to  see  the 
Liberator  and  was  disappointed,  but  he 
had  seen  the  Island  of  the  Saints,  the 
island  in  which  Liberty  was  making  com- 
mon cause  with  Faith,  in  which  the  stan- 
dard of  patriotism  was  waved  from  the  al- 
tar by  the  priest ;  and  he  came  back  burn- 
ing with  eagerness  to  bring  about  a  con- 
junction of  the  same  kind  in  France.  But 
if  the  train  was  laid  in  this  fashion,  it  was 
fired  by  his  being  brought  into  simultane- 
ous contact  with  two  men  who  more  or 
less  influenced  all  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  These  were  the  Abbd  de  la  Mennais 
and  the  Pbre  Lacordaire. 

Fdlicitd  de  la  Mennais,  bom  19th  June, 
1782,  at  Saint-Malo,  was  the  son  of  a  ship- 
owner who  had  received  letters  of  nobility 
from  Louis  XVI.,  so  that  he  was  legally 
entitled  to  the  noble  prefix  which,  in  a  fit 
of  democratic  equality,  he  laid  iside  after 
1834.     Neglected  by  his  father,  whom  he 
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had  offended  by  refusing  to  engage  in 
commerce,  he  was  adopted  by  an  uncle, 
who  left  him  to  himself  with  the  use  of  a 
good  library.  His  unguided  reading  was 
of  the  most  desultory  kind,  until  he  was 
fifteen,  when,  resolving  to  pursue  a  regu- 
lar course  of  study,  he  took  up  his  abode 
with  his  brother  in  a  retired  house  near 
Dinan,  where,  besides  amassing  an  im- 
mense amount  of  classical  and  general 
erudition,  he  mastered  the  Fathers  and 
historians  of  the  Church.  He  took  the 
tonsure  in  1811,  and  entered  the  Httle 
seminary  of  Saint-Malo,  founded  by  his 
brother,  but  made  no  further  step  in  the 
ecclesiastical  profession  till  1815,  when  he 
was  ordained  priest  by  the  Bishop  of 
Rennes,  having  first  written  to  his  sister 
that  it  most  assuredly  was  not  his  taste 
that  he  indulged  in  deciding  for  it.  A 
tract,  in  which  he  had  assailed  Napoleon 
at  the  beginning  of  18 14,  compelled  him 
to  take  refuge  in  England  during  the 
Hundred  Days,  and  for  some  time  after  his 
return  and  settlement  in  Paris  he  was  glad 
to  earn  his  livelihood  as  an  assistant  tutor 
to  the  Abb^  Carron  in  a  school.  One  fine 
morning  he  awoke  and  found  himself  fa- 
mous, or  (to  use  his  own  words)  he  found 
himself  invested  with  the  power  of  Bos- 
suet.  The  first  volume  of  his  *  Essai  sur 
rindiffdrence  en  Matibre  de  Religion' 
burst  upon  the  religious  world  like  a  thun- 
derclap, and  gave  him  European  celebrity 
as  much  by  the  opposition  it  excited  as 
by  the  admiration  it  called  forth.  The 
second  (1820)  and  the  two  concluding 
volumes  (1824)  were  equally  successful, 
and  on  his  first  visit  to  Rome,  although 
half  of  the  conclave  were  against  him,  the 
Pope,  Leo  XI L,  declared  him  the  *  last 
Father  of  the  Church,'  offered  him  a  cardi- 
nal's hat,  and  hung  up  his  picture  amongst 
the  chosen  saints  in  his  cabinet. 

*Le  P^re  Lacordaire,'  by  Montalem- 
bert,  is  rather  a  biographical  essay,  com- 
posed as  a  vehicle  for  personal  reminis- 
cences, than  a  biography.  Left  to  dis- 
cover as  we  best  may  when  and  where 
Lacordaire  was  born — he  was  born  at 
Recey-sur-Ource,  Cote-d'Or,  the  12th 
March,  1802 — we  are  told  that  no  adven- 
ture, no  stroke  of  fortune,  no  passion, 
occurred  to  trouble  the  course  of  his  boy- 
hood:— 

*  Son  of  a  village  doctor,  brought  up  by  a  pious 
mother,  he  had,  like  all  the  young  people  of  his 
day,  lost  the  faith  at  school,  and  had  not  recover- 


ed it  either  atflhe  law  school  or  the  bar,  in  which 
he  was  enrolled  for  two  ^ears.  To  all  outward 
seeming,  nothing  distinguished  hiin  from  his  con- 
temporaries. He  was  a  deist,  as  all  the  youth 
was  then ;  he  was,  above  all,  liberal,  like  the 
whole  of  France,  but  without  excess.  He  has 
said  it  again  and  again  :  no  man  or  book  was  the 
instrument  of  his  conversion.  A  sudden  and 
secret  flash  of  grace  opened  his  eyes  to  the 
nothingness  of  irreligion.  In  a  single  day  he 
became  Christian,  and  the  very  next  day  from 
Christian  he  wished  to  be  priest.  Seminarist  at 
Sulpice  in  1824,  ordained  priest  in  1827,  convent 
almoner  in  1828,  college  almoner  in  1 825,  he 
seemed  not  to  depart  on  any  side  from  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  things  and  men.  There  was  no- 
thing singular  about  him  but  his  liberalism.  By 
a  then  unheard-of  phenomenon,  this  convert,  this 
seminarist,  this  almoner  of  nuns,  insisted  on  re- 
maining liberal  as  in  the  days  when  he  was  only 
student  and  advocate 

*  He  comprehended,  then,  in  his  youth  and  in 
his  solitude,  that  of  which  no  one  around  him 
seemed  to  have  a  glimpse  :  first  that  the  Church, 
after  having  given  liberty  to  the  modem  world, 
had  the  right  and  the  imperious  obligation  to  in- 
voke it  in  Tier  turn  ;  secondly,  that  she  could  no 
more  invoke  it  as  a  privilege,  but  only  as  her 
part  in  the  common  patrimony  of  the  new  world. 

*  M.  de  la  Mennais,  then  the  most  celebrated 
and  the  most  venerated  of  the  French  priests, 
starting  from  the  opposite  pole,  had  arrived  at  the 
same  conclusion.  It  is  that  which  had  all  of  a 
sudden  brought  him  into  proximity  with  the  ob- 
scure almoner  of  the  College  Henri  IV.  It  was 
upon  this  ground  that  they  both  planted  the  ban- 
ner of  the  **  Avenir."  ' 

The  first  number  of  the  *  Avenir*  ap- 
peared on  October  15,  1830.  The  Church 
was  then  at  a  low  ebb  in  France :  it  was 
not  popular  with  the  people,  and  it  was 
kept  in  strict  subordination  to  the  State. 
All  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  were  appoint- 
ed by  the  government.  The  priests  could 
hardly  venture  into  the  streets  in  the  dress 
of  their  order  for  fear  of  insult,  and  when 
the  cholera  was  raging  in  Paris  they  had 
to  be  smuggled  into  the  hospitals,  dressed 
as  laymen,  to  administer  the  last  Sacra- 
ments when  required.  Then,  again,  they 
were  practically  excluded  from  any  inter- 
ference in  the  national  education,  which 
was  under  the  control  of  the  University 
aYid  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 
No  school  could  be  opened  without  a 
licencj,  and  no  licence  was  given  for  de- 
nominational schools,  or  for  any  distinct 
religious  teaching,  except  in  the  semina- 
ries, in  which  none  but  youths  intended 
for  the  ecclesiastical  calling  were  received. 
In  fact,  the  only  accessible  education  for 
the  laity  at  large  was  the  mixed  or  *  god- 
less' system  which  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy  of  Ireland  have  so  indignantly 
repud     ed;  with  the  aggravation,  consti- 
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tuting  a  real  grievance,  in  France,"  that 
those  who  were  dissatisfied  with  it  were 
not  permitted  to  provide  a  substitute  at 
their  own  expense. 

The  triumvirate,  therefore,  had  plenty  of 
useful  work  cut  out  for  them  which  they 
might  have  performed  without  hurrying 
into  extremes ;  without  flying  in  the  face 
of  lawful  authority  on  the  one  hand,  or 
venturing  to  the  utmost  verge  of  intole- 
rance on  the  other.  In  most  of  their  grand 
efforts  they  contrived  to  do  both.  We 
take,  by  way  of  specimen,  the  first  article 
by  Lacordaire  which  is  quoted  with  com- 
mendation by  his  young  admirer.  The 
subject  was  the  refusal  of  a  priest  to  bury 
a  man  who  had  died  without  calling  in  the 
aid  of  religion,  and  the  forcible  introduc- 
tion of  his  remains  into  a  church  by  the 
sous-pr^fet.  The  form  adopted  was  an 
apostrophe  to  the  priesthood : — 


'One  of  your  brethren  has  refused  to  a  man 
who  died  out  of  your  communion  the  Christian 
service  for  the  dead.  Your  brother  has  done  well ; 
he  has  acted  as  a  free  man,  as  a  priest  of  the 
Lord,  determined  to  keep  his  lips  pure  from  ser- 
vile benedictions.  Woe  to  him  who  blesses 
against  conscience,  who  speaks  of  God  with  a 
venal  heart  I  Woe  to  the  .priest  who  murmurs 
lies  at  the  edge  of  a  coffin  !  who  conducts  souls  to 
the  judgment  of  God  through  fear  of  the  living  or 
for  a  vile  fee !  Your  brother  has  done  ivelL  Are 
we  the  sextons  of  the  human  race  ?  Have  we 
made  a  pact  with  them  to  flatter  their  remains — 
more  wretched  than  the  courtiers  to  whom  the 
death  of  the  prince  gives  the  right  of  treating  him 
as  he  deserved  by  his  life.  Your  brother  has  done 
well ;  but  this  shadow  of  a  proconsul  believed  that 
so  much  independence  was  not  becoming  in  a  citi- 
zen so  vile  as  a  Catholic  priest The  domi- 
cile of  the  citizen  cannot  be  violated  without  the 
intervention  of  justice.  Justice  has  not  been  so 
much  as  summoned  to  say  to  religion,  **  Veil  thy 
face  a  moment  before  my  sword."  * 


Precisely  the  same  appeal  might  be 
made  and  the  same  range  of  sympathies  in- 
voked, should  sepulture  in  a  church  or 
churchyard  be  denied  (as  it  frequently  has 
been)  to  those  who,  Hke  players,  died  in  an 
unhallowed  vocation,  or,  like  many  of  the 
greatest  men  in  all  domains  of  genius,  de- 
parted this  life  without  due  preparation  by 
a  priest  The  Archbishop  of  Paris  did 
well  who  sought  to  deny  sepulture  in  holy 
ground  to  Molibre;  the  Cur^  of  Saint-Sul- 
pice  did  well  who  denied  it  to  Adrienne, 
Lecouvreur;  the  Dean  of  Westminster  did 
well  who  excluded  the  bust  of  Byron  from 
Westminster  Abbey ;  and,  in  spite  of  the 


church  which  he  erected  to  God,  Voltaire 
should  have  been  buried  like  a  dog.* 

Sir  George  Beaumont  used  to  tell  a  story 
of  his  asking  the  Pope  to  authorize  a  Pro- 
testant burial-place  at  Rome ;  and  the  re- 
ply of  the  Holy  Father,  that  he  could  not 
bless  a  locality  for  such  a  purpose,  but  had 
no  objection  to  curse  one,  if,  in  default  of 
consecrated  ground,  the  heretics  were  con* 
tent  to  repose  in  desecrated.  The  editors 
of  the  *Avenir'  appear  to  have  been 
moved  by  the  same  spirit  as  this  Pope : 
only  they  were  serious  and  his  Holiness 
was  laughing  in  his  sleeve. 

It  was  the  favorite  theory  of  Lacordaire 
that  great  causes  were  to  be  fought  out,  as 
in  ancient  Rome  and  England,  in  legal 
proceedings  before  the  tribunals  in  the  full 
light  of  publicity  :  he  was  fond  of  reverting 
to  his  old  profession  of  advocacy  in  which 
he  shone,  and  he  was  never  better  pleased 
than  when  brought  into  open  conflict  with 
the  procureur  du  roi.  The  Government 
were  ready  enough  to  give  him  the  oppor- 
tunities he  sought,  and  on  the  31st  Janu- 
ary, 1 83 1,  he  appeared  with  de  la  Men- 
nais  before  the  Criminal  Court  to  answer 
for  two  articles  bitterly  assailing  the  King 
for  exercising  the  constitutional  right  of 
nominating  bishops.  He  made  a  spirited 
defence,  and  they  were  both  acquitted. 

'"The  decision  was  not  given  till  midnight," 
says  Montalembert.  **  A  numerous  crowd  sur- 
rounded and  applauded  the  victors  of  the  day. 
When  it  had  dispersed,  we  returned  together 
alone,  in  the  darkness,  along  the  quays.  When 
we  reached  his  threshold  I  hailed  in  him  the  orator 
of  the  future.  He  was  neither  intoxicated  nor 
overwhelmed  by  his  triumph.  I  saw  that  for  him 
the  little  vanities  of  success  were  less  than  no- 
thing, mere  dust  of  the  darkness.  But  I  saw  him 
at  the  same  time  eager  to  spread  the  contagion  of 
courage  and  self-devotion,  and  charmed  by  those 
evidences  of  mutual  faith  and  disinterested  tender- 
ness which  shine  in  young  and  Christian  hearts 
with  a  glory  purer  and  more  delightful  than  all 
victories."* 

This  victory  encouraged  the  party  to  a 
fresh  and  original  enterprise.  Besides 
founding  the  *  Avenir,*  they  had  formed  a 
society  called  Agence  de  la  liberie  reiigieuse, 

*  The  dying  words  of  Voltaire,  when  spiritual 
aid  was  pressed  upon  him,  were,  *  Latssez-moi 
mourir  en  paixJ*  He  was  buried  in  haste  and  sur- 
reptitiously in  the  Abbey  of  Scellieres,  of  which 
his  nephew,  the  Abb6  Mignot,  -was  Commenda- 
tor,  only  a  few  hours  before  the  arrival  of  a  pro- 
hibitory mandate  from  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
to  the  prior..  No  attempt,  according  to  Mr. 
Morley,  was  made  to  obtain  Christian  burial  for 
Rousseau. 
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which  publicly  announced  that,  atUndu 
que  la  liberie  se  prend  et  ne  se  donnf  faSy 
three  of  their  members  would  open  a 
school,  free  and  gratuitous,  at  Paris,  by 
way  of  testing  the  right.  The  school  was 
opened  on  the  7  th  May,  1831,  after  due 
notice  to  the  prefect  of  police,  by  three 
members  of  the  society,  Lacordaire,  M.  de 
Coux,  and  Montalembert,  who  succinctly 
relates  what  followed : — 

*  The  Abb6  Lacordaire  delivered  a  short  and 
energetic  inaugurative  discourse.  We  formed 
each  a  class  for  twenty  children.  The  next  day 
a  commissary  came  to  summon  us  to  decamp. 
He  first  addressed  the  children  :  *'  In  the  name 
of  the  law  I  summon  you  to  depart."  Lacordaire 
immediately  rejoined  :  "In  the  name  of  your  pa- 
rents, whose  authority  I  have,  I  order  you  to  re- 
main." The  children  cried  out  unanimously: 
**  We  will  remain."  Whereupon  the  police  turn- 
ed out  pupils  and  masters,  with  the  exception  of 
Lacordaire,  who  protested  that  the  school-room 
hired  by  him  was  his  domicile,  and  that  he  would 
pass  the  night  in  it,  unless  he  was  dragged  out  by 
force.  **  Leave  me,"  he  said  to  us,  seating  him- 
self on  a  mattress  he  had  brought  there,  *'  I  re- 
main here  alone  with  the  law  and  my  right."  He 
did  not  give  way  till  the  police  laid  hands  upon 
him ;  after  which  the  seals  w  ere  affixed  and  a  pro- 
secution was  forthwith  commenced  against  the 
schoolmasters.' 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the 
proceedings,  his  father  died  :  he  succeeded 
to  the  peerage  with  its  privileges,  and  the 
trial  consequently  took  place  before  the 
Chamber  of  Peers  on  the  19th  September, 
1 83 1,  when,  after  a  touching  allusion  to 
his  great  bereavement  and  an  exposition 
of  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  claim 
the  judgment  of  his  peers,  he  said : — 

***  It  is  sufficiently  well  know^n  that  the  career 
on  which  I  have  entered  is  not  of  a  nature  to  sa- 
tisfy an  ambition  which  seeks  political  honors  and 
places.  77i€  powers  of  the  present  age^  both  in  go- 
vemnunt  and  in  opposition^  are ^  by  tfu grace  of  Hea- 
ven^ equally  hostile  to  Catholic i.  There  is  another 
ambition  not  less  devouring,  perhaps  not  less  cul- 
pable, which  aspires  to  reputation,  and  which  is 
content  to  buy  that  at  any  price :  that,  too,  I  dis- 
avow like  the  other.  No  one  can  be  more  con- 
scious than  I  am  of  the  disadvantages  with  which 
a  precocious  publicity  surrounds  youth,  and  none 
can  fear  them  more.  But  there  is  still  in  the  <»*orld 
something  which  is  called  faith — it  is  not  dead  in 
all  minds  ;  it  is  to  this  that  I  have  early  given  mj 
heart  and  my  life.  My  life — ^a  man's  life — is  al- 
ways, and  especially  to-day,  a  poor  thing  enough ; 
but  this  poor  thing  consecratecl  to  a  great  and  holy 
cause  may  grow  with  it ;  and  when  a  man  has 
made  to  such  a  cause  the  sacrifice  of  his  future,  I 
believe  that  he  ought  to  shrink  from  none  of  its 
consequences,  none  of  its  dangers. 

*  "  It  is  in  the  strength  of  this  conviction  that  I 
appear  to-day  for  the  first  time  in  an  assembly  of 
men.  I  know  too  well  that  at  my  age  one  has 
neither  antecedents  nor  experience ;  but  at  my 


age,  as  at  every  other,  one  has  duties  and  hopes. 
I  have  determined,  for  my  part,  to  be  faithful  to 
boih."» 

The  sentence  was  a  fine  of  a  hundred 
firancs. 

He  thus,  on  the  most  solemn  occa»on 
of  his  life,  deliberately  took  his  stand  upon 
the  principles  to  which  he  persistently 
adhered  to  his  dying  day ;  and  the  nobi- 
lity of  thought,  the  moral  courage,  the 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice  which  actuated  hiniy 
are  beyond  ca\'il  or  dispute,  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  prudence  or  wis- 
dom of  his  course.  He  here  states  that 
the  powers  of  the  present  age,  both  in 
government  and  in  opposition,  were,  by 
the  grace  of  Heaven,  equally  hostile  to 
Catholicism.  Twelve  years  later,  he  stat- 
ed that  the  press,  the  public,  the  learned 
bodies,  the  councils  of  state,  were  against 
him  on  the  same  subject,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  ninety-nine  to  a  hundred.  How 
did  this  come  to  pass  in  a  Catholic  coun- 
try ?  Or  in  what  sense  are  such  expres- 
sions to  be  understood  ?  What  he  meant 
was,  that  the  vast  majority  of  Catholics 
were  opposed  to  his  description  of  Catho- 
licism :  that  they  agreed  with  Bossuet  ra- 
ther than  with  de  Maistre  or  de  la  Men- 
nais :  that  they  were  Gallican,  not  Ultra- 
montane, and  were  instinctively  swayed 
by  the  apprehension  so  sensitively  alive  in 
England  at  this  hour;  namely,  that  what 
his  beau  ideal  of  a  Church  meant  by  liber- 
ty was,  that  she  herself  should  ht  left  free 
as  air,  whilst  all  other  freedom  of  thought 
or  action  should  be  held  dependent  on 
her  will.  *When  I  mention  religion,' 
said  Thwackum,  *  I  mean  the  Christian 
religion ;  and  not  only  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, but  the  Protestant  religion ;  and  not 
only  the  Protestant  religion,  but  the 
Church  of  England.*  Montalembert  went 
still  further,  for  he  identified  religion  and 
Christianity  with  the  small  section  of  the 
Catholic  Church  which  then  agreed  with 
him.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  more 
lukewarm  or  (as  we  should  say)  more  rea- 
sonable Catholics  stood  aloof. 

He  became  a  little  more  practical  when 
he  had  to  legislate  upon  the  same  subject, 
but  in  these  Avenir  days  he  and  his  clique 
exulted  in  their  un  popularity.  They  Ion  ged 
to  be  persecuted,  to  be  (metaphorically) 
stoned  like  St.  Stephen  or  imprisoned  like 
Sl  PauL  Then  the  agitation  and  excite- 
ment of  the  expeditions  undertaken  for  the 
propagation  of  their  principles,  far  more 
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than  compensated  for  the  discomfort  and 
fatigue.  Montalembert  took  charge  of 
twenty-two  departments,  which  he  visited 
from  time  to  time,  when  the  means  of 
communication  were  very  different  from 
now.  *  There  were  neither  railways  nor 
telegraphs,  and  in  our  propagandist  jour- 
neys we  took  three  days  and  three  nights 
to  go  in  execrable  diligences  from  Paris  to 
Lyons.'  His  English  habits  of  neatness 
and  cleanliness  added  to  the  irksomeness, 
and  we  find  Lacordaire  rallying  him  on 
tes  toilettes  de  deux  heures,  *  But  what 
life,'  he  continues,  after  detailing  these 
petty  miseries,  *  what  life  in  the  soul,  what 
ardor  in  the  intelligence !  what  disinte- 
rested worship  of  our  flag,  of  our  cause ! 
what  deep  and  fruitful  furrows  sunk  in  the 
young  hearts  of  that  time  by  an  idea,  by  a 
deed  of  self-devotion,  by  a  great  example, 
by  an  act  of  courage  or  of  faith  ! '  It  is 
the  tone  of  the  Frenchwoman  regretting 
the  tumultuous  sensations  of  her  stormy 
youth  :  Oh^  Vheureux  temps  quandfetois  si 
malheureuse,  or  of  the  poet  recalling  the 
first  awakening  of  his  senses  or  his 
heart : — 

*  Oh,  who  would  not  welcome  that  moment  re- 

turning, 
When  passion  first  wak'd  a  new  life  through 

his  fame, 
And  his  soul,  like  the  wood  that  grows  precious 

in  burning, 
Gave   out   all  its   sweets  tp   love's  exquisite 

fiame  ?  * 

*  I  shall  be  pardoned,*  writes  Montalem- 
bert, *for  dwelling  upon  the  events  of  this 
year,  which  were  so  memorable  for  us. 
There  is  no  man,  however  obscure  and 
little  worth  his  Hfe  may  have  been,  who 
does  not  at  the  end  of  his  days  feel  him- 
self drawn  by  an  irresistible  current  to- 
wards the  moment  when  the  first  fire  of 
enthusiasm  awoke  his  soul  and  trembled 
on  his  lips :  there  are  none  who  do  not 
breathe  with  a  sort  of  intoxication  the 
perfume  of  their  recollections,  and  who  do 
not  feel  themselves  tempted  to  boast  be- 
yond measure  of  their  charm  and  brillian- 
cy. Happy  and  sad  days,  we  say  to  our- 
selves—days devoured  by  work  and  pas- 
sion, days  such  as  one  sees  but  once  in 
one's  life ! ' 

A  month  after  his  appearance  before 
the  Chamber  of  Peers,  Lacordaire  wrote, 

*  Cruel  as  Time  may  be,  he  will  take 
nothing  from  the  delights  {delices)  of  the 
year  which  is  just  over :  it  will  be  eternally 


in  my  heart,  like  a  virgin  who  is  just 
dead.' 

These  halcyon  days  were  now  rapidly 
coming  to  an  end.     The   circulation  of 

*  L'Avenir '  never  reached  3000 :  instead 
of  being  self-supporting,  it  was  a  drain  on 
the  scanty  resources  of  the  society ;  which, 
having  also  to  sustain  the  expense  of  pro- 
secutions and  propagandism,  broke  down. 
As  the  little  band  had  contrived  to  place 
themselves  very  much  in  the  position  of 
Ishmael,  and  the  clergy,  headed  by  the 
episcopacy,  were  among  the  fellest  of  their 
foes,  further  appeals  to  an  enlightened 
public  were  voted  nugatory;  and  they 
formed  the  extraordinary  step  of  submit- 
ting the  crucial  questions  in  dispute  to  the 
Pope.  His  Holiness  was  to  decide  whe- 
ther *  L'Avenir '  was  or  was  not  entitled  to 
the  support  of  the  Catholic  world,  and  the 
journal  was  to  be  suspended  till  his  sove- 
reign will  and  pleasure  should  be  made 
known. 

The  suggestion  came  from  Lacordaire : 

*  We  will  carry  our  protest,  if  necessar}',  to 
the  City  of  the  Apostles,  to  the  steps  of 
the  Confessional  of  Saint  Peter,  and  we 
shall  see  who  will  stop  the  pilgrims  of  the 
God  of  Liberty.'  No  one  thought  of  stop- 
ping them :  the  more's  the  pity,  for  this 
expedition  was  a  blunder  of  the  first 
magnitude,  conceived  in  utter  ignorance 
or  forgetfulness  of  that  traditional  policy 
of  Rome  which  Lord  Macaulay  deems  a 
main  cause  of  her  durability  and  strength. 

*  She  thoroughly  understood  what  no  other 
church  has  ever  understood,  how  to  deal 
with  enthusiasts.  In  some  sects,  particu- 
larly in  infant  sects,  enthusiasm  is  suffered 
to  be  rampant.  In  other  sects,  particularly 
in  sects  long  established  and  richly  en- 
dowed, it  is  regarded  with  aversion.  The 
Catholic  Church  neither  submits  to  en- 
thusiasm nor  proscribes  it,  but  uses  it.' 
She  used  Ignatius  Loyola  and  St.  Teresa : 
she  would  have  used  John  Bunyan,  John 
Wesley,  Joanna  Southcott,  Selina  Countess 
of  Huntingdon,  and  Mrs.  Fry.  The 
founders  of  *  L'Avenir '  were  just  the  sort 
of  enthusiasts  she  wanted,  so  long  as  they 
could  be  kept  within  bounds ;  so  long  as 
they  did  no  more  than  assert  her  paramount 
title  to  a  veto  on  ecclesiastical  appoint- 
ments, and  protest  against  her  exclusion 
from  the  schools.  But  it  was  a  very  dif- 
ferent matter  to  insist  on  her  resenting^he 
denial  of  her  privileges  by  shaking  off  all 
connexion  with  the  State  or  by  refusing 
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any  revenue  or  mundane  advantages  at  its 
hands. 

Alluding  to  the  prefect  who  figured  in 
the  burial  case,  Lacordaire  told  the  priests, 
*  You  would  have  made  him  turn  pale  if, 
with  your  dishonored  God,  staff  in  hand 
and  hat  on  head,  you  had  carried  Him  to 
some  hut  built  with  planks  of  fir,  vovving 
never  to  expose  Him  a  second  time  to  the 
insults  of  the  temples  of  the  State.'  This, 
Montalembert  remarks,  was  tantamount  to 
telling  the  clergy  bluntly  that  they  must 
renounce  the  budget  of  worship,  *  sole  re- 
maining wreck  of  their  ancient  and  legiti- 
mate patrimony,  sole  guarantee  of  their 
material  existence,  renounce  even  the 
churches  of  which  the  State  assumed  to 
be  the  proprietor,  to  enter  in  full  possession 
of  the  invincible  forces  and  inexhaustible 
resources  of  modern  liberty.*  Language 
of  the  same  tendency  has  recently  been 
used  by  a  section  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
because  they  could  not  force  their  own 
peculiar  views  upon  the  rest. 

Nor  did  *  L'Avenir '  stop  here.  It  con- 
tended that  no  good  or  sound  institution, 
sacred  or  profane,  had  anything  to  fear 
from  the  utmost  freedom  of  inquiry,  much 
less  an  institution  like  the  Holy  See,  found- 
ed on  the  eternal  rock  of  truth  : 

*  Moreover,  it  is  not  true  in  any  sense  that  the 
evil  is  stronger  than  the  good,  and  that  the  truth 
fights  on  earth  with  arms  the  inequality  of  which 
requires  to  be  repaired  by  the  aid  of  absolute 
power.  If  it  were  so,  the  truth  would  be  very 
badly  off,  for  absolute  power  has  never  worked 
but  for  itself.  Is  it  by  the  aid  of  absolute  power 
that  Christianity  was  founded  ?  Is  it  by  the  aid 
of  absolute  power  that  the  heresies  of  the  Lower 
Empire  have  been  surmounted  ?  Is  it  by  the  aid 
of  absolute  power  that  the  Arians  of  the  West 
were  converted?  Is  it  by  the  aid  of  absolute 
power  that  the  philosopliy  of  the  eighteenth 
century  has  crumbled  into  dust  ?  Persecuted 
truth  has  triumphed  everywhere  over  protected 
and  powerful  error.  Such  is  history.  And  now 
we  are  told  that,  if  truth  is  reduced  to  combat 
error  with  its  own  weapons,  in  the  open  light  of 
day,  all  is  lost.' 

If  the  Pope  and  his  advisers  had  been 
equally  confident  that  the  Church  of  Rome 
owed  no  more  to  absolute  power  than  the 
primitive  Church  of  Christ,  or  would  rise 
the  higher  if  cut  free  from  its  temporalities, 
they  would  have  wished  nothing  better 
than  the  support  of  an  organ  like  *  L'Ave- 
nir.' But  they  would  have  been  unac- 
countably wanting  in  the  sagacity  for  which 
Lord  Macaulay  gives  them  credit,  had 
they  not  penetrated  to  the  fallacy  of  such 


arguments  at  a  glance  ^nd  drawn  a  widely 
different  moral  from  history.     They  could 
not    shut    their    eyes    to    the    fact  that 
spiritual  supremacy    attained  its    loftiest 
pitch  in  the  Dark  Ages,  and  has  every- 
where declined  in  proportion  to  the  spread 
of  knowledge.     If  it  owes  nothing  to  ab- 
solutism,^does  it  owe  anything  to  demo- 
cracy ?     As  well  say  at  once  that  it  has 
gained  by  the  Reformation.     The  Pope 
Leo  X.,  who  patronised  literature  and  the 
arts,  simply  prepared  the  way  for  Luther. 
Intelligent  travellers  have  declared  that  in 
travelling   through   Central   Germany  or 
Switzerland,  looking  merely  to  the  external 
aspect  of  the  country  and  the  people,  they 
could  tell  whether  any  given  principality, 
canton,  or  district,  was  Catholic   or  Pro- 
testant.   There  was  no  mistaking  the  signs 
of  industry,   enterprise,   and    intellectual 
life  in  the  one  nor  the  dearth  of  them  in 
the  other.     Are  Spain,  Portugal,  Naples, 
Ireland,  held  in  subjection   to   Rome  by 
liberty?     Or  is  it  possible  to  contend  that 
the  Catholics  have  been  worsted  in  Great 
Britain  artd  Northern  Europe  because  the 
fair  field    of    free    discussion    has   been 
denied  to  them  ?     What  are  the  chances 
that  a  free  Church  in  a  free  people  (the 
device  of  *  L'Avenir ')  would  necessarily 
remain   the    Catholic    Church  ?     Is    the 
habit  of  passive  obedience,  or  the  habit  ot 
inquiry,  best  adapted  to  prepare  the  human 
mind  for  the  doctrine  of  Infallibility  ? 

Lacordaire  and  de  la  Mennais  arrived 
at  Rome  on  the  last  day  of  1831.  They 
were  speedily  rejoined  by  Montalembert, 
who  had  made  a  short  stay  at  Florence. 
*  From  our  arrival.'  he  says,  *  the  reserve 
with  which  we  were  everywhere  received 
made  it  clear  that  we  ^should  not  obtain 
the  desired  response.  After  having  re- 
quired of  us  an  explanatory  memoir,  which 
was  drawn  up  by  Lacordaire,  they  left  us 
three  months  without  a  wonl.  The  Car- 
dinal  Pacca  wrote  M.  de  la  Mennais  that 
the  Pope,  whilst  doing  justice  to  his  servi- 
ces and  his  good  intentions,  had  been  dis- 
pleased at  seeing  us  stir  up  controversies  and 
opinions  to  say  the  least  dangerous  :  that, 
however,  he  would  have  our  doctrines  ex- 
amined, and  that,  as  this  examination 
might  be  long,  we  might  return  to  our  own 
country.  The  Pope  afterwards  consented 
to  receive  us :  he  treated  us  with  the  fa- 
miliar kindness  which  was  natural  to  him  : 
he  made  us  not  the  semblance  of  a  re- 
proach, but  neither  did  he  make  the  slight- 
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est  allusion   to  the  business  which  had 
brought  us  to  Rome.' 

This,  although  far  from  a  brilliant  or 
flattering  solution,  was  the  most  favorable 
they  had  any  ground  to  hope.  Lacordaire 
was  quite  prepared  for  it ;  and,  on  the 
whole,  hardly  regretted  that  he  had  come. 
It  was  his  first  visit  to  Rome,  and  he  was 
not  only  vividly  impressed  by  the  genius 
of  the  place,  but  juster  and  broader  views 
of  ecclesiastical  policy  broke  upon  him. 

*  The  journalist,  the  bourgeois  of  1830,  the 
Democrat-Liberal,  had  comprehended  at 
the  first  glance  not  merely  the  majesty  of 
the  supreme  Pontificate,  but  its  difficulties, 
its  long  and  patient  designs,  its  indispensa- 
ble managements  for  men  and  things  of 
here  below.  In  this  noble  heart  the  faith 
of  the  Catholic  priest  and  the  sense  of  du- 
ty had  instantly  got  the  better  of  all  the 
fumes  of  pride,  all  the  seductions  of  talent, 
all  the  intoxication  of  the  struggle:  with 
the  penetration  bestowed  by  faith  and  hu- 
mility, he  anticipated  the  judgment  on  our 
pretensions  which  has  been  ratified  by  time, 
that  grand  auxiliary  of  the  Church  and  of 
Truth.' 

Not  so  de  la  Mennais,  whose  pride  was 
mortified  to  the  quick.  His  position  was 
widely  different  from  that  of  his  young  and 
comparatively  obscure  associates.       He,- 

*  the  last  of  the  Fathers,'  to  be  neglected 
and  snubbed  on  the  scene  of  his  former 
glories,  in  the  very  Vatican  where  his  por- 
trait had  been  hung  by  pontifical  grace 
among  the  Saints !  In  vain  did  Lacor- 
daire repeat,  *  One  of  two  things :  either 
we  should  not  have  come,  or  we  should 
submit  and  hold  our  tongues.'  No,  de  la 
Mennais  would  not  hear  of  silence  or  sub- 
mission. He  replied,  *I  will  hasten  and 
provoke  an  immediate  decision,  and  I  will 
await  it  at  Rome ;  after  which  I  will  con- 
sider what  is  to  be  done.'  Lacordaire  left 
Rome  for  France,  saying,  *  Silence,  next  to 
speech,  is  the  second  power  of  the  world.' 
The  Abb^  waited  four  months,  and  then, 
losing  patience,  left  Rome,  openly  an- 
nouncing his  intention  to  return  to  France 
and  recommence  the  publication  of 
'  L'Avenir.*  Montalembert  had  remained, 
and  now  left  with  him.  They  took  Mu- 
nich on  their  way,  where  accidentally  (he 
says,  providentially)  they  fell  in  again  with 
Lacordaire ;  and  the  three  were  together 
when  they  were  overtaken  by  the  Encycli- 
cal episde  of  15th  August,  1832,  directly 
provoked  by  the  parting  threats  of  de  la 


Mennais  and  manifestly  condemning,  with- 
out naming,  most  of  his  new  doctrines. 
*  Our  submission  was  immediate  and  unre- 
served. It  was  immediately  published, 
and  we  returned  to  Paris,  "  vanquished 
victors  over  ourselves,"  according  to  the 
expression  of  him  amongst  us  who  had  so 
well  foreseen  and  accepted  the  defeat.* 
He  added,  with  Montaigne  :  II y  a  des  dS- 
faites  triomphantes  d  Penvi  des  vicioires. 

The  enforced  submission  of  de  la  Men- 
nais was  hollow  and  formal.  In  his  irv- 
most  soul  he  had  already  broken  with  the 
Church,  and  sworn  war  to  the  knife 
against  his  clerical  brethren.  Within  three 
years  he  published  his  *Paroles  d'un  Croy- 
ant,' — a  complete  manual  of  socialism,  a 
wild  diatribe  which  would  have  satisfied 
even  the  philosopher  who  longed  for  the 
day  when  the  last  king  would  be  strangled 
with  the  entrails  of  the  last  priest.  Seven 
crowned  heads  are  in  consultation  over  a 
bowl  of  blood,  with  a  human  skull  for  a 
drinking-cup,  round  a  throne  of  human 
bones,  with  their  feet  resting  on  a  reversed 
crucifix.  The  question  is  how  most  effec- 
tively to  enslave  the  minds  and  bodies  of 
men ;  and  it  is  carried  nem.  con.  that  they 
must  begin  by  abolishing  the  religion  of 
Christ : — 

*  Then  the  seventh,  having  like  the  others 
drunk  in  the  skull,  spoke  tlrus  with  his  feet  upon 
the  crucifix.  "  No  more  Christ :  there  is  war  to 
the  death,  eternal  war  between  him  and  us.  But 
how  to  detach  the  people  from  him.  It  is  a  vain 
attempt.  Then  what  is  to  be  done.  Listen  to 
me  :  we  must  gain  the  priests  of  Christ  with  pro- 
perty, honor,  and  powers.  And  they  will  com- 
mand the  people  in  the  name  of  Christ  to  be  sub- 
missive to  us  in  all  things,  do  what  we  like,  or- 
dain what  we  like.  And  the  people  will  *|believe 
them,  and  obey  by  conscience,  and  our  power  will 
be  firmer  than  ever."  And  all  replied:  **  It  is 
true  :  let  us  gain  the  priests  of  Christ.'* ' 

This  publication  left  Montalembert,  who 
had  faithfully  stood  by  de  la  Mennais 
through  good  and  evil  report,  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  concur  with  Lacordaire  in  se- 
parating from  him. 

It  would  be  taking  a''  most  erroneous 
view  of  Montalembert's  character  to  sup- 
pose that  the  affair  of  the  *  Avenir'  or  the 
expedition  to  Rome  exclusively  occupied 
his  attention  or  his  time.  Like  our  pre- 
sent Premier,  he  had  the  invaluable  gift  of 
being  able  to  prevent  or  relieve  any  un- 
due strain  upon  the  mind  by  incidental 
objects  of  interest.  He  could  say  with 
F^nelon  :  le  changement  des  etudes  est  tou- 
jours  un  delassement  pour  moi.     During 
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the  interval  before  leaving  Paris,  in  the 
very  heat  of  the  struggle,  he  kept  up  his 
communication  with  the  literary  world, 
mixed  in  the  society  of  the  noble  Faux- 
bourg,  attended  the  debates  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Peers  (in  which  he  was  disqualified 
from  taking  part  till  twenty-five),  and  was 
occasionally  seen  at  those  places  of  amuse- 
ment which  formed  the  chief  attractions  of 
his  equals  in  rank  and  age.  He  has  a 
discriminating  eye  for  genius  and  preten- 
sion, ugliness  and  beauty.  He  has  a 
marked  liking  for  Victor  Hugo,  but  then 
Victor  Hugo  at  that  time  was  expecting 
the  regeneration  of  the  world  to  emanate 
from  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  dreamt  of 
a  confederation  of  nations  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Pope.  He  sets  a  black 
mark  against  one  salon  by  saying  that  he 
met  in  it  only  *  obscure  doctrinaires  and 
ugly  women.*  *  It  is  pleasant,'  says  Mrs. 
Oliphant,  referring  to  the  Journal,  *  to  find 
our  young  champion  of  the  church  be- 
trayed into  warm  though  momentary  com- 
mendation of  Taglioni,  whose  modest  and 
poetic  grace  of  movement  was  so  different 
from  the  bacchanalian  feats  of  the  more 
recent  ballet.  He  declares  with  fervour 
that  nobody  has  danced  like  her  since  the 
epoch  of  Christianity,  and  that  she  is 
divjne.' 

We  have  said  that  he  lingered  at 
Florence  on  his  way  to  Rome.  He 
lingered  there  as  well  to  enjoy  the  society 
and  co-operate  in  the  pursuits  of  his  learn- 
ed and  accomplished  friend,  Rio,  as  to  in- 
dulge in  a  newly-formed  friendship  of  that 
intense,  devoted  kind  of  which  we  read  in 
ancient  story  but  find  few  examples  in 
our  tamer,  colder,  more  matter-of-fact 
society.  *  You  know,'  he  had  written  to 
one  of  his  first  friends,  M.  Comudet,  *  you 
know  that  friendship  is  the  only  move- 
ment of  the  soul  in  which  excess  is  per- 
missible.' He  had  not  yet  tried  love, 
although  he  yearned  for  it.  This  new 
friendship  is  recorded,  portrayed,  and 
illustrated  with  grace,  refinement,  and 
delicacy  of  touch,  in  the  *  Recits  d'une 
Soeur,'  a  romance  of  real  life;  in  which 
scenes  of  pure  affection  and  simple  pathos, 
softened  by  melancholy  and  elevated  by 
faith,  supply  the  almost  total  absence  of 
passion,  incident  and  plot.  It  is  the  story 
of  Albert  de  la  Ferronays  and  his  young 
bride — their  courtship,  their  marriage,  and 
his  death  in  the  bloom  of  youth — 


<  Manibus  date  liHa  plenis, 
Purpureos  spargam  flores,  animamque  nepotis 
His  saltern  accumulem  donis,  ct  fungar  inani 
Munere.* 

It  is  told  by  his  sister,  Mrs.  Augustus 
Craven,  and  told  inimitably  well ;  but  we 
must  warn  off  the  novel  readers  whose 
taste  has  been  formed  in  the  sensationM 
school — -procul^  oh  !  prociil  esie,  profani. 
They  must  chasten  their  thoughts,  repent 
their  sins,  and  get  absolution  before  they 
venture  upon  it,  or  they  will  be  found 
soliloquising  like  Guinevere  : — 

*  I  thought  I  could  not  breathe  in  that  pure  air. 
That  pure  serenity  of  perfect  light, 
I  wanted  life  and  color — * 

The  main  bond  of  union  between 
Montalembert  and  Rio  was  their  common 
view  of  Art :  they  were  unwearied  in  their 
investigations  and  inquiries ;  and  we  sus- 
pect that  Montalembert  was  quite  as  much 
interested  in  the  establishment  of  their 
favorite  aesthetic  theory,  as  in  the  vindi- 
cation of  *  L'Avenir.'  This  was,  that  Art, 
in  all  its  forms  or  manifestations,  came 
nearest  to  perfection  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  Christianity  with  which  it  was 
imbued  or  permeated;  and  M.  Fossier 
claims  for  them  the  credit  of  being  the 
first  to  perceive  and  prove  that  there  is  a 
Christian  art,  as  there  is  a  Christian  litera- 
ture or  a  Christian  civilisation.  But  was 
it  ever  denied  that  there  is  an  art  which 
sprang  from  Christianity,  Roman  Catholic 
Christianity,  and  is  marked  by  the  ascetic 
character  of  that  faith  ?  Henry  Heine, 
accepting  it  as  a  recognised  fact,  says  (in 
1835)  that  it  was  necessary  as  a  whole- 
some reaction  against  the  gloomy  colossal 
materialism  which  had  unfolded  itself  in  the 
Roman  empire  and  (he  might  have  added) 
against  the  sensual  materialism  of  Greece. 
*  The  flesh  had  become  so  wanton  in  the 
Roman  world,  that  the  monastic  discipline 
might  well  be  necessary  to  mortify  it. 
After  the  feast  of  a  Trimalchion,  there 
was  need  of  a  fasting  regimen.'  After 
pointing  out  the  signs  of  it  in  poetry,  he 
says,  *  Less  favorable  was  this  religion 
upon  the  plastic  arts.  For  these  two  were 
obliged  to  represent  the  victory  of  spirit 
over  matter.  Hence  in  sculpture  and 
painting  those  frightful  subjects:  martyr- 
doms, crucifixions,  dying  saints,  and 
mortification  of  the  flesh.  Verily,  when 
one  goes  through  many  a  picture-gallery, 
and  sees  nothing  represented  but  scenes 
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of  blood  and  torture,  one  might  believe 
that  the  old  masters  had  painted  their 
pictures  for  the  gallery  of  an  executioner.' 
But  it  was  in  architecture  that  the  in- 
fluence was  most  marked  : — 

*  When  we  now  enter  an  old  cathedral,  we 
hardly  feel  any  longer  the  exterior  sense  of  its 
stone-work  symbolicism.  Only  the  general  im- 
pression strikes  immediately  into  the  soul.  We 
here  feel  the  elevation  of  the  spirit  and  the  pros- 
tration of  the  flesh.  The  interior  of  the  cathe- 
dral is  itself  a  hollow  cross,  and  we  tliere  walk  in 
the  very  instrument  of  martyrdom.  The  varie- 
gated windows  cast  their  red  lights  upon  us,  like 
drops  of  blood :  funeral  hymns  are  trembling 
round  .us;  under  our  feet,  tombstones  and  cor- 
ruption ;  and  the  spirit  struggles  with  the  colossal 
pillars,  towards  heaven,  painfully  tearing  itself 
asunder  from  the  body,  which  drops,  like  a  worn- 
out  garnlent,  to  the  ground.' 

The  distinction  between  sacred  music 
and  profane  is  self-evident.  Everyone 
sees  the  incongruity  of  playing  '  The  Last 
Rose  of  Summer'  or  *  Cherry  Ripe'  on  an 
organ  in  a  church.  And  everyone  will 
see  on  reflection  the  equal  incongruity  of 
replacing  *  The  Descent  from  the  Cross/  in 
the  dithedral  at  Antwerp,  by  one  of  Ti- 
tian's voluptuous  beauties  or  a  bacchanalian 
piece  by  Rubens.  Yet  M.  Fossier  asks  as 
if  he  was  contending  against  a  paradox : 
*  Is  it  true,  yes  or  no,  that  a  church  is  not 
a  theatre  ?  Given  this,  is  it  true,  yes  or 
no,  that,  in  the  house  of  prayer,  every- 
thing ought  to  incline  us  to  pray, — the 
painting,  the  statues,  the  music, — all  like 
the  architecture  ?  Is  it  true,  yes  or  no, 
that  consequently  the  Christian  subjects 
ought  to  be  treated  with  absolutely  the  same 
absence  of  faith  as  the  mythological  sub- 
jects ?  Is  it  true  that  the  image  of  Jesus 
Christ  ought  not  to  be  that  of  Jupiter, 
nor  the  image  of  the  Virgin  that  of 
Venus  ?*  But  no  one  says  they  ought. 
Neither  ought  pictures  painted  for  altar- 
pieces  to  be  hung  up  over  mantel-pieces 
in  dining-rooms ;  nor  is  the  enjoyment  of 
a  company  met  for  social  pleasure  in  a 
saloon  or  ball-room  promoted  by  the  re- 
presentation of  bodily  suffering— of  a  saint 
on  a  gridiron  or  a  saint  without  his  skin. 

Montalembert  distinguishes  the  schools 
thus :  *  Fra  Angelico  and  the  Dispute  of 
the  Holy  Sacrament,  there  is  Christian  art. 
The  form  studied  for  itself,  studied  anato- 
mically, as  in  the  "  Last  Judgment"  of 
Michel  Angelo,  there  is  the  naturalist 
school.  The  Fomarina  sitting  for  the 
portrait  of  the  Virgin — then  the  infamous 
imaginations  painted  by  Julio  Romano, 


— there  is  the  Pagan  art.'  Is  this  quite 
fair  ?  Are  not  the  master-pieces  of  Ru- 
bens and  Titian  as  much  Pagan  art  as  the 
*  infamous  imaginations '  of  Julio  Romano  ? 
And  are  these,  and  such  as  these  to  be 
proscribed,  along  with  the  Venuses  and 
Apolios,  because  the  contemplation  of 
them  does  not  dispose  to  prayer?  The 
truth  is,  he  would  fain  apply  to  art  the 
same  exclusive  principle  which  he  applied 
to  education  ;  it  must  be  entirely  pervaded 
by  what  he  calls  Christianity,  or  it  is 
nought.  At  one  of  Rogers's  breakfasts, 
Rio  was  asked  what  he  thought  of  the 
pictures.  He  had  his  choice  amongst 
masterpieces  of  all  sorts.  He  led  the 
inquirer  up  to  two  specimens  of  the  pre- 
Raphaelite  school,  and  said  they  were 
the  only  pictures  in  the  collection  that 
interested  him.  Montalembert  in  Over- 
beck's  studio  was  animated  by  the  same 
feeling :  Overbeck,  so  famed  a  painter  of 
Christianity,  that  people  in  the  streets  point- 
ed him  out  with :  Hens,  voiid  yesus-Christ, 
Besides  Fra  Angelico,  Perugino,  Cimabue, 
Giotto,  and  Fra  "Bartolomeo,  Montalem- 
bert must  have  held  in  especial  reverence 
the  painter  Lorenzo  Lotto,  who  went  to 
Loretto  to  die  painting  the  Virgin  so  as  to 
be  occupied  with  her  to  the  last. 

Some  thirty  years  since  the  lower .  limbs 
of  several  allegorical  female  figures  in  St. 
Peter's  were  suddenly  invested  by  papal 
order  with  robes  or  petticoats  of  tin, 
plastered  over  so  as  to  resemble  marble ; 
and  about  the  same  time  the  King  of  Na- 
ples caused  green  muslin  drawers  to  be 
distributed  among  the  danseuses  at  San 
Carlos,  with  an  especial  injunction  that  they 
should  never  appear  on  the  stage  without 
this  habiliment.  These  innovations  were 
popularly  attributed  to  Montalembert,  who, 
on  a  second  visit  to  Rome,  had  been  re- 
ceived with  marked  favor  by  his  Holiness. 
He  was  certainly  guiltless  of  the  green 
muslin  drawers;  his  recollection  of  Taglioni 
would  have  saved  him  from  such  a  sole- 
cism. But  he  may  have  recommended 
the  tin  petticoats  in  St.  Peter's,  and  he 
would  have  been  right ;  for  without  being 
a  devotee  of  Christian  art,  a  man  of  taste 
and  feeling  might  have  been  scandalised  at 
seeing  (what  he. could  hardly  help  seeing) 
the  Madonna  in  the  guise  of  a  Venus, 
with  Faith,  Hope  and  Charity  in  the  un- 
dress and  attitude  of  the  three  Graces  or 
the  three  heathen  goddesses  contending 
for  the  apple. 
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to  become  the  bitterest  of  his  assailants  and 
calumniators.  The  breach  between  him 
and  the  extreme  section  of  thederical  par- 
ty arose  out  of  the  settlement  of  the  edu- 
cation question  by  the  arrangement  which 
he  called  the  *  Concordat  d'Enseignement ' 
and  they  designaied  as  a  base  compromise 
of  the  best  interests  of  the  Church.  Thp 
main  object,  the  Hberty  of  teaching,  was 
tmdoubtedly  attained  by  it:  attained  by 
his  unceasing  devotion  to  the  cause  till  it 
was  practically  won  by  effort  upon  enort, 
speech  upon  speech,  during  the  most  bril- 
liant phase  of  his  parliamentary  career.  It 
was  the  varied  powers  he  displayed  in  its 
advocacy,  coupled  with  the  personal  sacri- 
fices exacted  by  it  and  made  without  mur- 
muring, that  elicited  the  glowing  encomium 
of  Count  Mole  in  1844 :  *\\'hat  a  pity  that 
he  has  so  little  ambition !  And  vet  it  is 
fine !  If  I  was  but  forty,  I  would  desire 
no  other  part  {rbl^)  than  that  of  M.  de 
Montalembert.'  He  was  mortified,  no 
doubt,  at  the  manner  in  which  he  was  as- 
sailed after  the  passing  of  the  Lai  Falltmx, 
which  he  might  be  excused  for  thinking 
ought  to  have  been  the  Lai  MantaUmbai; 
but  his  sympathising  biographer  is  surely 
hurried  into  an  unconscious  exaggeration 
when  she  says : — 

*  He  waA  Ihas  left  rictoriotis,  ret  defeated,  upon 
the  ground  he  had  so  long  and  so  gallantly  held. 
The  rktory  was  won,  but  the  leader  was  left  alone 
upon  the  field  of  battle.  Cariouslr  significant 
like  the  dramatic  winding  up  of  a  tragedj,  was 
this  strange  success.  He  won  it — but  in  winning 
it,  came  not  only  to  the  end  of  his  campaign,  but 
to  an  end  of  his  power ;  he  had  succeeded  in  the 
o*iject  which  he  had  pursued  for  twenty  years  ;  but 
his  political  position  was  gone,  and  his  power  over. 
Xerer  was  there  a  more  singular  situation.  In 
conquering  he  felL' 

His  power  over  the  ultras  of  the  clerical 
party  was  at  an  end,  but  his  political  posi- 
tion, which  did  not  depend  upon  them  at 
any  time,  was  rather  strengthened  by  their 
defection.  *  Now,'  writes  Sainte-Beuve  in 
November  1849,  *  he  is  followed  willingly 
by  men  of  all  parties.  Not  only  the  elo- 
quence and  brilliancy,  but  the  meaning,  of 
his  noble  speeches  is  accepted  and  ac- 
knowledged. He  has  ceased  to  see  every- 
thing from  one  point  of  view.'  The 
Chamber  of  Peers  had  been  abolished,  and 
these  noble  speeches  were  addressed  to 
jx>pu]ar  assemblies,  which  (adds  the  same 
tine  ol>server),  so  differently  composed  and 
so  stormy,  suited  him  marvellously.  *  He 
di(l  n(  t  fear  interruptions,  but  liked  them  : 


he  foimd  in  them  ibe  said)  great  honor 
and  great  pleasure.'  In  a  debate  00  the 
IrrcmorabOitT  of  the  Magistrature,  April, 
1S49,  after  alluding  to  the  assimilation  of 
religion  to  justice  in  the  expressions  *  tem- 
ple of  the  law.'  *  sanctuary  of  justice' 
'  priesthood  of  the  magistracy,'  be  conti- 
nued : — 

•"Yes.  gentlemen,  rrrolati-ans  hare  pssscd 
orer  the  h«d  of  :he  priest  wiAoat  bendmg  it. 
I  ask  Tou  so  to  act  as  that  they  mar  pass  orer  the 
head  of  the  judge  without  striidng  it.  Let  the 
stream  of  progress — if  there  is  progress — let  tiie 
destinies  of  the  natioa,  that  which  is  variable,  if 
Tou  like  it  better,  in  the  destinies  of  the  natioD — 
roll  its  course  between  two  immorable  banks,  be- 
tween the  temple  of  the  law  and  the  temple  of  God 
— between  the  sanctaanr  of  justice  and  the  sano 
tuary  of  tmth — between  the  priesthood  of  the 
pne»t  and  the  priesthood  of  the  judge."  ** 

In  the  debate  on  the  Prince  President's 
letter  to  Edgar  Ney,  imposing  what  were 
deemed  insulting  conditions  on  the  Pope, 
he  said : — 

•  ••  You  denr  it ;  vou  denr  moral  force,  to«  denr 
faith,  yon  deny  the  empire  of  the  pontifical  au- 
thority orer  souls — that  empire  which  has  sub- 
dued the  proudest  emperors.  Well;  be  it  so; 
but  there  is  one  thing  which  you  cannot  deny,  it 
is  the  weakness  of  the  HoIt  See.  It  is  this 
weakness,  understand,  that  constitutes  its  insur- 
mountable strength  against  you.  Yes,  tmhr,  Ibr 
there  is  not  in  the  history  of  the  world  a  greater 
or  more  consolatory  spectacle  than  the  embarrass- 
ment of  strength  in  contlict  %«i:h  weakness. 

*  "  Permit  me  a  £uniliar  comparison.  When  a 
man  is  condemned  to  struggle  against  a  woman, 
if  that  woman  is  not  the  most  degraded  of  beings, 
she  may  defy  him  with  impunity.  She  tells  bim, 
'Strike  !  but  you  will  disgrace  yourself,  and  yoa 
will  not  conquer  me.'  Well,  the  Church  b  not  a 
woman;  she  is  more  than  a  woman,  she  is  a 
mother.  She  is  a  mother — the  mother  of  Europe, 
of  modem  society,  of  modem  humanity.  It  mat- 
ters not  that  one  is  an  unnatural  son,  a  rebeliious 
son,  an  ungrateful  son,  one  always  remains  son, 
and  there  comes  a  moment  in  every  struggle 
against  the  Church  when  this  parricidal  stm^^le 
becomes  insupportable  to  the  human  race,  and 
when  he  who  has  maintained  it  falls  overpowered, 
annihilated,  be  it  by  defeat,  be  it  by  tlie  unani> 
mous  reprobation  of  humanity  !^' ' 

This  impersonation  of  the  Church,  which 
exactly  fell  in  with  the  feelings  of  the  ma- 
jority, was  followed  by  a  triple  salvo  of 
cheers.  WTien  he  sat  down,  Berry er  hm-- 
ried  up  to  him  and  said,  *  Your  strength 
lies  in  this,  that  you  are  not  absolute  but 
resolute.'  Thiers  said,  *  He  is  the  most 
eloquent  of  men,  and  his  speech  the  finest 


•  *  Entre  le  sactrdace  du  pretre  et  le  sactrdcce  du 
juge.*  No  speakers  or  writers  of  the  higher  da*s 
suffer  so  much  in  translation  as  the  French. 
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I  have  ever  heard.  I  envy  him  for  it,  but 
I  hope  the  envy  is  no  sin,  for  I  love  the 
beautiful,  and  I  love  Montalembert.' 

What  really  lowered  his  political  posi- 
tion, and  lessened  public  confidence  in  his 
sagacity,  was  his  conduct  in  reference  to 
the  coup  d'etat.  Two  days  after  its  occur- 
rence, December  4,  he  wrote  to  M.  Fos- 
sier,  *  Je  n*ai  su,  ni  conseill6,  ni  approuv^ 
ce  qui  s*est  fait.'  But  he  allowed  his  name 
to  remain  on  the  Consultative  Commission 
4br  some  days,  and  was  cajoled  into  the 
semblance  of  acquiescence  till  the  con- 
fiscation of  the  Orleans  property.  His 
reasoris  were  fully  stated  in  his  published 
letter,  dated  December  12,  recommending 
the  re-election  of  the  President.  These 
may  be  summed  up  in  his  dread  of  Social- 
ism and  his  gratitude  for  services  rendered 
to  Catholicism  :  *  The  liberty  of  instruction 
guaranteed:  the  Pope  re-established  by 
French  arms :  the  Church  restored  to  its 
councils,  its  synods,  the  plenitude  of  its 
dignity :  the  gradual  augmentation  of  its 
colleges,  its  communities,  its  work  of  sal- 
tation and  mercy.'  He  concluded  in  these 
words,  *In  the  mighty  struggle  between 
tlie  two  powers  which  divide  the  world,  I 
believe  that,  in  acting  thus,  I  am  as  I  ever 
have  been,  for  Catholicism  against  Re- 
volution.* 

The  bitter  truth  soon  broke  upon  him, 
that  he  had  been  acting  for  Catholicism 
against  liberty ;  and  during  the  whole  re- 
mainder of  his  life  he  struggled  manfully  to 
repair  or  atone  for  his  mistake.  The  anti- 
imperial  feeling  of  the  Academy  made  his 
election  to  it  in  1852  doubly  welcome  as  a 
tribute  to  his  personal  integrity,  as  well  as 
to  his  literary  and  oratorical  distinction; 
and  his  inaugural  address  (Feb.  5th)  was 
fully  equal  to  his  fame.  One  of  the  most 
telling  passages  was  that  in  which,  after 
showing  to  what  France  had  been  brought 
by  revolutionary  excesses,  he  said : — 


*  Whether  in  the  end  we  are  to  be  conquered  or 
conquerors,  is  the  secret  of  God.  The  grand 
point  is  not  to  have  ourselves  prepared  the  catas- 
trophe to  which  we  succumb,  and,  after  our  de- 
feat, not  to  become  the  accomplice  or  the  instru- 
ment of  the  victorious  foe.  I  remember,  as  bear- 
ing on  this,  a  fine  reply  attributed  to  the  most 
chivalrous  of  our  revolutionists,  to  M.  de  la  Fay- 
ette. He  was  asked  ironically  what  he  had  been 
able  to  do  for  the  triumph  of  his  liberal  doctrines 
under  the  First  Empire,  and  he  replied,  "  y<f  me 
mis  tetm  debouL*  It  strikes  me,  gentlemen,  that 
this  proud  and  haughty  expression  might  serve 
for  the  devise  and  summary  of  your  history.     The 


Acad^mie  Fran9aise  has  also  the  right  to  say, 
•*  Je  mis  restce  tUbout:'  ** 

In  July,  1857,  he  writes  from  Vichy  that, 
after  twenty-six  years  of  public  service,  he 
has  been  set  aside  in  the  recent  elections ; 

*  and  this,  thanks  to  the  Clergy  of  Franche- 
Comt^,  half  of  whom  voted  against  me, 
and  the  other  half  stayed  at  home ;  such 
has  been  the  result  of  the  influence  of  the 
**  Univers,"  and  of  its  calumnies  and  de- 
nunciations for  the  last  seven  years  against 
me  and  my  friends.'  He  was  defeated  by 
a  Government  candidate,  and  he  used  to 
relate  an  incident  showing  that  other  causes 
than  clerical  animosity  were  at  work. 
On  the  day  of  election  a  party  of  gen- 
darmes were  marched  into  the  principal 
town  of  the  department,  and  drawn  up  in 
the  square  before  the  polling-place.  *  Why 
did  you  not  keep  your  promise  ?  '  asked 
Montalembert  of  a  peasant  proprietor,  who 
had  promised  to  vote  for  him  and  then 
voted  the  other  way.  *  Oh,  Monsieur  le 
Comte,  the  gendarmes  P — *  Did  they  say 
anything? ' — *  No,  Monsieur  le  Comte.* — 

*  Did  they  do  anything  ? ' — *  No,  Monsieur 
le  Comte.' — *Then  why  did  you  not 
vote  as  you  promised  ?  ' — *  Oh,  Monsieur 
le  Comte,  Us  etaient  toujours  /^.' 

He  called  a  visit  to  England  *•  taking  a 
bath  of  life,'  in  allusion  to  the  bracing  effect 
of  its  social  and  political  atmosphere  on 
one  who  had  been  breathing  the  impure 
and  depressing  air  of  despotism.  He  took 
one  of  these  baths  in  1855,  and  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  scelerat  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, of  whom  he  writes,  *  I  had  yesterday 
a  long  conversation  with  Lord  Palmerston, 
and  I  must  acknowledge  that,  in  spite  of 
the  repugnance  which  1  have  for  his  politi- 
cal principles,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
a  man  more  agreeable,  more  spirituel  or 
younger^  notwithstanding  that  he  is  seventy- 
three.' 

He  wished  to  see  Woolwich  Arsenal,  and 
went  down  with  a  friend.  They  got  there 
during  the  dinner  hour,  and  whilst  waiting 
for  the  reopening  of  the  workshops  sat  down 
upon  one  of  a  range  of  cannon,  with  a  coni- 
cal pile  of  shells  in  front.  He  began  to  talk 
of  England,  her  grandeur,  her  resources, 
her  free  institutions;  and  discoursed  so 
eloquently  that  his  companion  earnestly 
pressed  him  to  give  body  and  durability  to 

•  When  Si^y^s  was  asked  what  he  had  done  • 
during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  he  replied,  *  Ce  que 
j'ai  fait  ?  jai  vtcu, *    ( Mignet.) 
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his  observations  by  making  them  the 
basis  of  a  book.  *  Gibbon  states  that  the 
idea  of  writing  his"  Decline  and  Fall "  first 
started  to  his  mind  as  he  sat  musing  amidst 
the  ruins  of  the  Capitol.  Why  should  not 
the  first  idea  of  an  Essay  on  the  Future  of 
England  first  start  to  the  mind  of  an  illus- 
trious foreigner  sitting  on  one  of  the 
emblems  and  materials  of  her  naval  and 
military .  power  ?'*  He  laughed  at  this 
grandiloquent  parallel,  but  took  the  hint 
and  wrote  *  L'Avenir  politique  de  TAngle- 
terre,'  a  book  in  which  he  indicates  with 
instinctive  sagacity  the  felicitous  concur- 
rence of  circumstances,  habits,  and  modes 
of  thoughfe  that  have  made  the  British 
empire  what  it  is.  He  was  bitterly  assailed 
on  both  sides  of  the  Channel,  especially 
for  what  he  said  about  the  churches ;  and 
we  have  a  letter  now  before  us,  dated  La 
Roche-en- Breny,  January  3rd,  1856,  in 
which  he  writes,  *  this  act  has  been,  and 
deserves  to  be,  looked  upon  as  an  act  of 
foolhardiness.  I  have  to  contend  both  in 
Europe  and  America  with  the  whole 
weight  of  religious  prejudice  against  Pro- 
testant England,  and  of  /^////V^/ prejudice 
against  English  freedom  or  English  ambi- 
tion.' 

What  turned  out  an  act  of  still  greater 
foolhardiness  was  an  article  in  the  *  Cor- 
respondant'  of  October,  18-58  (published 
separately  in  England),  entitled  *  Un  D^- 
batsur  I'lnde  au  Parlement  a'^3\ais,'  which 
he  made  the  vehicle  of  such  exasperating 
allusions  to  the  Imperial  regime  that  it 
provoked  a  prosecution.  He  was  defend- 
ed by  Berryer,  and  gave  his  own  evidence 
as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  the  inculpated 
passages,  which  no  English  judge  or  jury 
could  have  held  libellous,  but  he  was  found 
guilty  and  the  sentence  on  //////  was  six 
months*  imprisonment  with  a  fine  of  3000 
francs:  one  month's  imprisonment  and  a 
fine  of  1000  francs  on  the  publisher.  The 
sentence,  after  being  confirmed  on  appeal, 
was  remitted  by  the  Emperor.  This  article 
contained  an  admirable  account  of  the 
debate  in  question — the  debate  on  Mr. 
Cardwell's  motion  of  censure  on  Lord  El- 
lenborough's  proclamation — with  sketches 
of  the  several  speakers,  in  his  best  manner. 


*  *  It  was  as  I  sat  musing  amidst  the  ruins  of 
the  Capitol,  while  the  barefooted  friars  were  sing- 
ing vespers  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  that  the  idea 
of  writing  the  **  Decline  and  Fall  "  first  started  to 
my  mind.' — Gibbon's  Memoirs, 


The  two  first  volumes  of  his  *  Monks  of 
the  West '  (from  St  Benedict  to  St.  Ber- 
nard) appeared  in  i860;  the  third,  in 
1865  ;  the  fourth  and  fifth,  in  1867.  The 
subject  of  the  three  last  is  the  conversion 
of  England  by  the  monks;  which  is 
brought  down  to  the  death  of  the  Venera- 
ble Bede  in  735.  *  This  great  monument 
of  history,  this  great  work  interrupted  by 
death,'  says  M.  Coclin,  *  is  gigantic  as  an 
uncompleted  cathedral.'  It  is  certainly  a 
vast  conception,  a  durable,  if  unfinished,^ 
monument  of  energy,  zeal,  literary  skill, 
research,  learning,  eloquence,  and  (we 
must  add)  credulity.  His  principal  autho- 
rities are  necessarily  monkish  chronicles, 
eked  out  by  legends  and  traditions  as  fabu- 
lous as  those  of  the  round  table.  But  he 
puts  implicit  faith  in  all  of  them :  rarely, 
if  at  all,  applies  the  test  of  conflicting  evi- 
dence or  internal  improbability :  is  never 
staggered  by  any  amount  of  miracles ;  and 
is  so  ready  to  give  his  saints,  male-  and 
female,  credit  for  supernatural  powers  that  it 
is  fortunate  the  story  of  St.  Dunstan's  con- 
flict with  the  Devil  did  not  come  within 
his  range,  for  he  would  most  assuredly  have 
adopted  it  as  a  fact.  His  chapter  on  *  Les 
Religieuses  anglo-saxonnes  '  is  principally 
composed  of  the  adventures  of  Saxon 
princesses  who  leave  their  fathers  or 
husbands  and  their  homes,  to  lead  a  kind 
of  life  which,  without  Divine  interposition, 
would  be  dangerous  in  the  extreme. 
Thus  Frideswilda.  founder  and  patroness 
of  Oxford — *  that  is  to  say,  of  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  seats  of  learning  in  the 
universe' — being  out  on  the  ramble,  is 
pursued  and  on  the  point  of  being  over- 
taken by  a  rude  suitor,  when  she  prays  to 
St.  Caecilia,  who  saves  her  by  striking  the 
brute  blind,  but  restores  his  sight  at  the 
subsequent  intercession  of  the  intended 
victim  when  she  is  safe.  Feeling  thirsty, 
she  prays  for  water,  and  there  instantly 
bubbles  up  a  spring  which  continued 
during  six  centuries  to  attract  crowds  by 
the  fame  of  its  healing  qualities  : — 

*  But  of  all  the  miracles  collected  after  her  death 
none  touches  us  like  that  which,  related  during 
her  life,  especially  contributed  to  aggrandise  her 
reputation  for  sanctity.  It  chanced  one  day  that 
an  unhappy  young  man  suffering  from  leprosy 
met  her.  As  soon  as  he  caught  sight  of  her,  he 
cried  out:  **I  conjure  you,  virgin  Frideswilda, 
by  the  Almighty  God,  to  give  me  a  kiss  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,  His  only  Son."  The  mai- 
den, subduing  the  horror  inspired  by  this  hideous 
malady,  drew  near  to  him,  and  after  marking  him 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  impressed  a  sisterly 
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kiss  on  his  lips.  Very  soon  afterwards  the  scales 
of  the  leper's  skin  fell  off,  and  his  body  became 
healthy  and  fresh  as  that  of  a  child/ 

This  is  one  specimen  amongst  a  hun- 
dred. The  admixture  of  legendary  lore 
lends  additional  attraction  to  the  biogra- 
phical portions,  which  read  like  so  many 
prose  idylls,  except  where  they  are  inter- 
spersed with  sketches  of  customs  or  man- 
ners, descriptions  of  scenery,  and  elaborate 
dissertations  to  prove  that  the  monks, 
through  a  long  succession  of  ages,  have 
done  more  for  European  civilisation  than 
all  the  economists  and  calculators,  re- 
formers and  scientific  discoverers,  put  to- 
gether. This,  indeed,  is  the  moral  of  the 
book,  which  can  only  be  even  plausibly 
deduced  by  confounding  the  monks  con- 
gregated in  richly  endowed  monasteries 
with  the  monks  errant  or  missionary 
monks :  these  two  classes  having  about  as 
much  to  do  with  each  other  as  the  Tem- 
plars settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
with  the  Knights  Templar  who  fought  for 
the  Temple,  or  the  modem  knights  of 
Malta  or  St.  John  with  those  who  formed 
the  bulwark  of  Christendom  against  the. 
Turks. 

In  illustration  of  the  services  rendered 
to  agriculture,  he  says,  *  Wherever  there  is 
a  luxuriant  forest,  a  pure  stream,  a  majes- 
tic hill,  we  may  be  sure  that  Religion  has 
left  her  stamp  by  the  hand  of  the  monk.' 
Is  not  this  very  like  saying  that  they  man- 
aged to  possess  themselves  of  the  finest 
parts  of  the  country  ?  They  reclaimed  a 
great  deal  of  waste  ground,  but  their  agri- 
culture does  not  appear  to  have  been  of 
an  advanced  description,  and  he  com- 
mends one  religious  community  for  doing 
the  work  of  oxen  by  harnessing  themselves 
to  the  plough.  In  regard  to  learning, 
they  kept  the  lamp  burning  with  a  feeble 
and  flickering  light ;  but  it  was  beside  the 
purpose  of  their  institution  to  cultivate  pro- 
fane literature  or  to  educate  the  laity ;  and 
the  little  they  did  in  either  direction  may 
be  inferred  from  the  condition  of  literature 
prior  to  its  revival  and  the  want  of  edu- 
cation in  the  people.  Till  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century  every  one  who  could 
read — *  a  mark  (says  Blackstone)  of  great 
learning  in  those  days  of  ignorance  and 
her  sister  superstition  * — was  allowed  the 
benefit  of  clergy,  it  being  taken  for  granted 
that  every  one  who  could  read  must  be  a 
clerk  in  holy  orders.  This  is  quite  deci- 
sive on  the  point.     To  establish  the  value 


of  monastic  establishments  as  inexhausti- 
ble reservoirs  of  prayer,  Montalembert  ap- 
peals again  to  legends  and  traditions  : — 

*  During  a  thousand  years,  and  in  all  Catholic 
nations,  princes  were  seen  eniulously  recurring  to . 
the  prayers  of  the  monks,  and  taking  pride  in  ^ 
their  confidence  in  them.  At  the  apogee  of  the 
feudal  epoch,  when  the  fleet  of  Philip  Augustus, 
sailing  towards  the  Holy  Land,  is  assailed  in  the 
sea  of  Sicily  by  a  terrible  tempest,  the  king  reani- 
mates the  courage  and  confidence  of  the  sailors 
by  reminding  them  what  intercessors  they  had 
left  on  their  native  soil.  "  It  is  midnight,"  he 
said;  **it  is  the  hour  when  the  communists  of 
Clairvaux  rise  to  chant  unctions.  These  holy 
monks  never  forget  us.  They  are  going  to  ap- 
pease {^sU)  Christ :  they  are  going  to  prav  for  us; 
and  their  prayers  are  going  to  rescue  us  from  dan- 
ger." * 

After  stating  that  an  analogous  trait  is 
related  of  Charles  V. — who,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, ordered  prayers  to  be  offered 
up  for  the  release  of  his  own  prisoner,  the 
Pope — the  author  proceeds,  *  Like  these 
chiefs,  the  whole  Society  of  Christendom, 
during  the  whole  of  the  middle  age,  showed 
itself  penetrated  with  this  confidence  in 
the  superior  and  invincible  power  of  mo- 
nastic prayer ;  and  this  is  why  they  endowed 
to  the  best  of  their  ability  those  who  inter- 
ceded the  best  for  them^  The  mercenary 
character  of  the  intercession,  therefore,  in 
no  respect  deducted  from  its  efficacy  ;  and 
no  king  or  emperor  need  fear  shipwreck 
if  he  or  some  well-advistd  predecessor  has 
retained  a  sufficient  number  of  monks  to 
get  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  pray 
for  him. 

The  fifth  volume  concludes  with  a  touch- 
ing and  really  beautiful  allusion  to  a  family 
incident,  which  is  thus  related  by  his  friend, 
M.  Cochin : — 

'"One  day,"  says  M.  Cochin,  "his  charming 
and  beloved  child  entered  that  library  which  all 
his  friends  know  so  well,  and  said  to  him,  *  I  am 
fond  of  everything  around  me.  I  love  pleasure, 
wit,  society  and  its  amusements  ;  I  love  my  family, 
my  studies,  my  companions,  my  youth,  my  life, 
my  country :  but  I  love  God  better  than  all,  and 
I  desire  to  give  myself  to  him.'  And  when  he 
said  to  her,  *  My  child,  is  there  something  that 
grieves  you  ?  '  she  went  to  the  book-shelves  and 
sought  out  one  of  the  volumes  n  which  he  had 
narrated  the  history  of  the  Monks  of  the  West. 
*  It  is  you,'  she  answered,  *  who  have  taught  me 
that  withered  hearts  and  weary  souls  are  not  the 
things  which  we  ought  to  offer  to  God.*  '*  ' 

After  describing  the  agony  inflicted  on 
both  mother  and  father  by  this  event,  Mon- 
talembert exclaims,  •  How  many  others 
have  undergone  this  agony  and  gazed  with 
a  look  of  distraction  on  the  last  worldly 
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appearance  of  a  dearly  beloved  daughter 
or  sister.'  Yet  it  never  once  occurs  to  this 
warm-headed,  noble-minded  man  that  a 
system  which  inflicts  such  agony  on  so 
many  innocent  sufferers,  which  condemns 
,  to  the  chill  gloom  of  a  cloister  what  is  meant 
for  love  and  light — which  runs  counter  to 
the  whole  course  of  nature — may  be 
wrong. 

During  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  of  his 
life  he  was  suffering  from  the  malady  of 
which  he  died  ;  and  on  February  lo,  1869, 
he  writes  to  one  of  his  most  valued  Eng- 
lish friends,  Mr.  Monsell :  *  My  unfortunate 
state  is  just  the  same  as  it  has  been  for  the 
last  three  years.  I  have  no  chance,  no 
hope,  and  I  think  I  may  sincerely  say,  no 
wish  to  recover.'  His  capacity  for  intel- 
lectual exertion  was  necessarily  impaired, 
but  his  conversation  was  never  more  bril- 
liant than  during  the  afternoons  when  his 
health  permitted  him  to  hold  a  sort  of  re- 
ception round  his  sofa.  The  only  diffe- 
rence was  that  it  had  a  shade  of  sadness, 
and  turned  by  preference  on  questions  in 
which  grave  and  high  interests  were  in- 
volved. In  earlier  days  and  happier  times, 
it  was  sparkling  with  fancy  and  humor,  as 
well  as  replete  with  thought;  he  could 
talk  equally  well  like  an  Englishman  with 
elliptical  breaks,  or  like  a  Frenchman  with 
continuity  and  flow  ;  he  told  an  anecdote 
with  inimitable  apropos,  and  although  not 
a  word  or  gesture  belied  the  inborn  cour- 
tesy of  his  race,  he  would  occasionally 
throw  in  a  dash  of  irony,  which  scarce  sus- 
pected, like  the  onion  atoms  in  Sydney 
Smith's  salad,  imparted  a  delicate  flavor 
to  his  style.  There  are  two  contrasted  oc- 
casions, respectively  illustrative  of  both 
manners,  which  vividly  recall  his  image  ; 
a  dinner  at  16,  Upper  Brook  Street,  in 


1854,  when  he  was  gay,  glancing,  animat- 
ed, varied,  and  satirical :  an  afternoon  in 
his  own  library  in  the  Ruedu  Bac  in  1867, 
when,  discussing  with  General  Changar- 
nier  and  an  English  friend  the  political 
situation  and  the  errors  which  led  to  it,  he 
said,  *  I  formed  a  wrong  estimate  of  our 
imperial  master's  honesty;  you,  Thiers, 
Berryer,  and  other  leaders  of  the  party  of 
order,  of  his  capacity.' 

It  is  painful  to  reflect  that  his  spirit  was 
not  suffered  to  pass  away  in  peace :  that 
his  dying  hours  were  troubled  by  an  im- 
perative call  to  choose  his  side  in  a  wan- 
tonly provoked  schism.  He  died  on  the 
15th  March,  1870,  and  his  memorable  let- 
ter on  Papal  infallibility  is  dated  February 
28th,  just  sixteen  days  before  his  death. 
That  letter  was  declared  unsatisfactory  at 
Rome ;  but,  in  reply  to  a  visitor  who  ven- 
tured to  catechise  him  on  his  death-bed,  he 
is  reported  to  have  given  in  his  uncon- 
ditional adhesion  to  what  confessedly  he 
did  not  understand.  '  And  God  does  not 
ask  me  to  understand.  He  asks  me  to 
submit  my  will  and  intelligence,  and  /  wili 
do  so.^ 

Even  this  was  not  enough.  The  high- 
est tribute  of  ecclesiastical  respect  which 
the  Church  accords  to  a  faithful  son  was 
denied  to  his  memory :  to  the  memory  of 
him  who  had  devoted  his  whole  life  to  her 
cause,  who  had  dared  impossibilities  for 
her  sake,  who  had  given  up  to  her  what 
was  meant  for  mankind,  and  thereby  ab- 
dicated that  place  amongst  practical  states- 
men and  legislators  which,  apart  from  her 
blighting  influence,  his  birth,  his  personal 
gifts,  his  high  and  rare  quality  of  intellect, 
his  eloquence,  his  elevation  of  purpose,  his 
nobility  of  mind  and  character,  must  have 
won  for  him. — Quarterly  Review. 
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It  is  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  reading 
books  about  natural  scenery  that  they  fill 
the  mind  with  pictures,  often  exaggerated, 
often  distorted,  often  blurred,  and  even 
when  well  drawn,  injurious  to  the  freshness 
of  first  impressions.  Such  has  been  the 
fate  of  most  of  us  with  regard  to  the  Falls 


^  *  A  Discourse  delivered  in  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion of  Great  Britain,  on  Friday,  4th  April,  1873. 


of  Niagara.  There  was  little  accuracy  in 
the  estimates  of  the  first  observers  of  the 
cataract.  Startled  by  an  exhibition  of 
power  so  novel  and  so  grand,  emotion 
leaped  beyond  the  control  of  the  judgment 
and  gave  currency  to  notions  regarding 
the  waterfall  which  have  often  led  to  dis- 
appointment. 

A  record  of  the  voyage  in  1531;  by  a 
French   mariner  named  Jacques  Cartier, 
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contains,  it  is  said,  the  first  printed  allusion 
to  Niagara.     In  1603  the  first  map  of  the 
district  was   constructed  by  a  Frenchman 
named   Champlain.     In    1648  the  Jesuit 
Rageneau,  in  a  letter  to  his   superior  at 
Paris,  mentions  Niagara  as   "  a  cataract 
of  frightful   height."*     In  the  winter  of 
1678  and  1679  ^^^^  cataract  was  visited  by 
Father  Hennepin,  and  described  in  a  book 
dedicated  "  to  the  King  of  Great  foitain." 
He  gives  a  drawing  of  the  waterfall,  which 
shows  that  serious  changes  have  taken 
place  since  his  time.     He   describes  it  as 
"  a  great  and  prodigious  cadence  of  water, 
to  which  the  universe  does  not  offer  a  pa- 
rallel."   The  height  of  the  fall,  according  to 
Hennepin,  was  more  than  600  feet.     "  The 
waters,"   he   says,  "  which  fall  from  this 
great  precipice   do  foam  and   boil  in  the 
most  astonishing  manner,  making  a  noise 
more  terrible  than  that  of  thunder.    When 
the  wind  blows  to  the  south,  its  frightful 
roaring  may  be  heard  for  more  than  fifteen 
leagues."  The  Baron  la  Hontan,  who  visit- 
ed Niagara  in    1687,   makes   the  height 
8ooieet.     In  172 1   Charlevois,  in  a  letter 
to  Madame  de  Maintenon,  after  referring 
to   the  exaggerations  of  his  predecessors, 
thus  states  the  result  of  his  own  observa- 
tions : — "  For  my  part,  after  examining  it 
on  all  sides,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
we  cannot  allow  it  less  than  140  or  150 
feet," — a  remarkably  close  estimate.     At 
that  time,  viz.  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
it  had  the  shape  of  a  horse-shoe,  and  rea- 
sons will  subsequently  be  given  for  holding 
that  this  has  been  always  the  form  of  the 
cataract  from  its  origin  to  its  present  site. 
As  regards   the  noise  of  the  cataract, 
Charlevois   declares  the  accounts   of  his 
predecessors,  which,  I  may  say,  are  repeat- 
ed to  the  present   hour,  to  be   altogether 
extravagant     He  is  perfectly  right.     The 
thunders  of  Niagara  are  formidable  enough 
to  those  who  really  seek  them  at  the  base 
of  the  Horseshoe  Fall ;  but  on  the  banks 
of  the  river,  and  particularly  above  the  fall, 
its  silence,  rather  than  its  noise,  is  surpris- 
ing.    This  arises,  in  part,  from  the  lack  of 
resonance,  the  surrounding  country  being 
flat,  and  therefore  furnishing   no  echoing 
surfaces  to  reinforce  the  shock  of  the  wa- 
ter.    The  resonance  firom  the  surrounding 

*  From  an  interesting  little 'book  presented  to 
me  at  Brooklyn  by  its  author,  Mr.  Holly,  some  of 
these  data  are  derived :  Hennepin,  Kalm,  Bake- 
well,  Lyell,  Hall  and  others,  I  have  myself  con- 
salted. 


rocks  causes  the  Swiss  Reuss  at  the  DeviVs 
Bridge,  when  full,  to  thunder  more  loudly 
than  the  Niagara. 

On  Friday,  the  istof  November,  1872, 
just  before  reaching  the  village  of  Niagara 
Falls,  I  caught,  from  the  railway  train,  my 
first  glimpse  of  the  smoke  of  the  cataract. 
Immediately  after  my  arrival  I  went  with  a 
friend  to  the  northern  end  of  the  American 
Fall.  It  may  be  that  my  mood  at  the  time 
toned  down  the  impression  produced  by 
the  first  aspect  of  this  grand  cascade  ;  but 
I  felt  nothing  like  disappointment,  know- 
ing, from  old  experience,  that  time  and 
close  acquaintanceship,  the  gradual  inter- 
weaving of  mind  and  nature,  must  power- 
fully influence  my  final  eslimate  of  the 
scene.  After  dinner  we  crossed  to  Goat 
Island,  and,  turning  to  the  right,  reached 
the  southern  end  of  the  American  Fall. 
The  river  is  here  studded  with  small  islands. 
Crossing  a  wooden  bridge  to  Luna  Island, 
and  clasping  a  tree  which  grows  near  its 
edge,M  looked  long  at  the  cataract,  which 
here  shoots  down  the  precipice  like  an 
avalanche  of  foam.  It  grew  in  power  and 
beauty  as  I  gazed  upon  it.  The  channel 
spanned  by  the  wooden  bridge  was  deep, 
and  the  river  there  doubled  over  the  edge 
of  the  precipice  like  the  swell  of  a  muscle, 
unbroken.  The  ledge  here  overhangs,  the 
water  being  poured  out  far  beyond  the 
base  of  the  precipice.  A  space,  called  the 
Cave  of  the  Winds,  is  thus  enclosed  be- 
tween the  wall  of  rock  and  the  cataract 

Goat  Island  terminates  in  a  sheer  dry 
precipice  which  connects  the  American  and 
the  Horseshoe  Falls.  Midway  between 
both  is  a  wooden  hut,  the  residence  of  the 
guide  to  the  Cave  of  the  Winds,  and  from 
the  hut  a  winding  staircase,  called  Biddle*s 
Stair,  descends  to  the  base  of  the  precipice. 
On  the  evening  of  my  arrival  I  went  down 
this  stair,  and  wandered  along  the  bottom 
of  the  cliff".  One  well-known  factor  in  the 
formation  and  retreat  of  the  cataract  was 
immediately  observed.  A  thick  layer  of 
limestone  formed  the  upper  portion  of  the 
cliff.  This  rested  upon  a  bed  of  soft  shale 
which  extended  round  the  base  of  the  cata- 
ract. The  violent  recoil  of  the  water 
against  this  yielding  substance  crumbles  it 
away,  undermining  the  ledge  above,  which 
unsupported,  eventually  breaks  off",  and 
produces  the  observed  recession. 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Horse- 
shoe is  a  promontory,  formed  by  the  dou- 
bling back  of  the  gorge  excavated  by  the 
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cataract,  and  into  which  it  plunges.  On  the 
promontory  stands  a  stone  building,  called 
the  Terrapin  Tower,  the  door  ot  which 
had  been  nailed  up,  because  of  the  decay 
of  the  staircase  within  it.  Through  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Townsend,  the  superin- 
tendent ofGoat  Island,  the  door  was  open- 
ed for  me.  From  this  tower  at  all  hours 
of  the  day,  and  at  some  hours  of  the  night, 
I  watched  and  listened  to  the  Horseshoe 
Fall.  The  river  here  is  evidently  much 
deeper  than  the  American  branch  ;  and 
instead  of  bursting  into  foam  where  it 
quits  the  ledge,  its  bends  solidly  over  and 
falls  in  a  continuous  layer  of  the  most  vivid 
green.  The  tint  is  not  uniform  but  varied, 
long  stripes  of  deeper  hue  alternating  with 
bands  of  brighter  color.  Close  to  the 
ledge  over  which  tlie  water  rolls,  foam  is 
generated,  the  light  falling  upon  which  and 
flashing  back  from  it,  is  sifted  in  its  pas- 
sage to  and  fro,  and  changed  from  white 
to  emerald  green.  Heaps  of  superficial 
foam  are  also  formed  at  intervals  along 
the  ledge,  and  immediately  drawn  down  in 
long  white  striae.*  Lower  down  the  sur- 
face, shaken  by  the  reaction  from  below, 
incessantly  rustles  into  whiteness.  The 
descent  finally  resolves  itself  into  a  rhythm, 
the  water  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  Fall 
in  periodic  guslies.  Nor  is  the  spray  uni- 
formly diffused  through  the  air,  but  is 
wafted  through  it  in  successive  veils  of 
gauzelike  texture.  From  all  this  it  is  evi- 
dent that  beauty  is  not  absent  from  the* 
Horseshoe  Fall,  but  majesty  is  its  chief 
attribute.  The  plunge  of  the  water  is  not 
wild,  but  deliberate,  vast,  and  fascinating. 
From  the  Terrapin  Tower,  the  adjacent 
arm  of  the  Horseshoe  is  seen  projected 
against  the  opposite  one,  midway  down  ; 
to  the  imagination,  therefore,  is  left  the 
]MCturing  of  the  gulf  into  which  the  cata- 
ract plunges. 

The  delight  which  natural  scenery  pro- 
duces in  some  minds  is  difficult  to  explain, 
and  the  conduct  which  it  prompt,  can 
hardly  be  fairly  criticised  by  those  who 
have  never  experienced  it.  It  seems  to  me 
a  deduction  from  the  completeness  of  the 
celebrated  Thomas  Young,  that  he  was 
unable  to  appreciate  natural  scenery. 
"  He  had  really,"  says  Dean  Peacock,  "  no 


*  The  direction  of  the  wind  with  reference  to 
the  course  of  a  ship  may  be  inferred  with  accura- 
cy from  the  foam-streaks  on  the  surface  of  the 
sea« 


taste  for  life  in  the  country  ;  he  was  one  of 
those  who  thought  that  no^one  who  was 
able  to  live  in  London  would  be  content 
to  live  elsewhere."  Well,  Dr.  Young,  like 
Dr.  Johnson,  had  a  right  to  his  delights  ; 
but  I  can  understand  a  hesitation  to  ac- 
cept them,  high  as  they  were,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of 

"That  o'erflowing  joy  which  Nature  yields 
To  her  true  lovers." 

To  all  who  are  of  this  mind,  the  strength- 
ening of  desire  on  my  part  to  see  and 
know  Niagara  Falls,  as  far  as  it  is  possible 
for  them  to  be  seen  and  known,  will  be 
inteUigible. 

On  the  first  evening  of  my  visit,  I  met, 
at  the  head  of  Biddle's  Stair,  the  guide  to 
the  Cave  of  the  Winds.  He  was  in  the 
prime  of  manhood — large,  well  built,  firm 
and  pleasant  in  mouth  and  eye.  My  in- 
terest in  the  scene  stirred  up  his,  and  made 
him  communicative.  Turning  to  a  photo- 
graph, he  described,  by  reference  to  it,  a 
feat  which  he  had  accomplished  some 
time  previously,  and  which  had  brought 
him  almost  under  the  green  water  of  the 
Horseshoe  Fall.  "  Can  you  lead  me 
there  to-morrow  ?"  I  asked.  He  eyed  me 
inquiringly,  weighing,  perhaps,  the  chances 
of  a  man  of  light  build  and  with  grey  in 
his  whiskers  in  such  an  undertaking.  "  I 
wish,"  I  added,  "  to  see  as  much  of  the 
Fall  as  can  be  seen,  and  where  you  lead  I 
will  endeavor  to  follow."  His  scrutiny 
relaxed  into  a  smile,  and  he  said,  "  Very 
well ;  I  shall  be  ready  for  you  to-morrow." 

On  the  morrow,  accordingly,  I  came. 
In  the  hut  at  the  head  of  Biddle's  Stair,  I 
stripped  wholly,  and  re-dressed  according 
to  instructions, — drawing  on  two  pairs  of 
woollen  pantaloons,  three  woollen  jackets, 
two  pairs  of  socks,  and  a  pair  of  felt  shoes. 
Even  if  wet,  my  guide  urged  that  the 
clothes  would  keep  nie  from  being  chilled, 
and  he  was  right.  A  suit  and  hood  of 
yellow  oilcloth  covered  all.  Most  lauda- 
ble precautions  were  taken  by  the  young 
assistant  of  the  guide  to  keep  the  water 
out,  but  his  devices  broke  down  immedi- 
ately when  severely  tested. 

We  descended  the  stair ;  the  handle  of 
a  pitchfork  doing  in  my  case  the  duty  of 
an  alpenstock.  At  the  bottom  my  guide 
inquired  whether  we  should  go  first  to  the 
Cave  of  the  Winds,  or  to  the  Horseshoe, 
remarking  that,  the  latter  would  try  us 
most.     I  decided  to  get  the  roughest  done 
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first,  and  he  turned  to  the  left  over  the 
stones.  They  were  sharp  and  trying. 
The  base  of  the  first  portion  of  the  cata- 
ract is  covered  with  huge  boulders,  obvi- 
ously the  ruins  of  the  limestone  ledge 
above.  The  water  does  not  distribute 
itself  uniformly  among  these,  but  seeks  for 
itself  channels  through  which  it  pours  tor- 
rentially.  We  passed  some  of  these  with 
wetted  feet,  but  without  difficulty.  At 
length  we  came  to  the  side  of  a  more  for- 
midable current.  My  guide  walked  along 
its  edge  until  he  reached  its  least  turbulent 
portion.  Halting,  he  said,  "This  is  our 
greatest  difficulty;  if  we  can  cross  here,  we 
shall  get  far  towards  the  Horseshoe." 

He  waded  in.  It  evidently  required  all 
his  strength  to  steady  him.  The  water 
rose  above  his  loins,  and  it  foamed  still 
higher.  He  had  to  search  for  footing, 
amid  unseen  boulders,  against  whidi  the 
torrent  rose  violendy.  He  struggled  and 
swayed,  but  he  struggled  successfully,  and 
finally  reached  the  shallower  water  at  the 
other  side.  Stretching  out  his  arm,  he 
said  to  me,  "  Now  come  on."  I  looked 
down  the  torrent  as  it  rushed  to  the  river 
below,  which  was  seething  with  the  tu- 
mult of  the  cataract.  De  Saussure  recom- 
mended the  inspection  of  Alpine  dangers 
with  the  view  of  making  them  familiar  to 
the  eye  before  they  are  encountered;  and 
it  is  a  wholesome  custom  in  places  of  diffi- 
culty to  put  the  possibility  of  an  accident 
clearly  before  the  mind,  and  to  decide 
beforehand  what  ought  to  be  done  should 
the  accident  occur.  Thus  wound  up  in 
the  present  instance,  I  entered  the  water. 
Even  where  it  was  not  more  than  knee- 
deep,  its  power  was  manifest.  As  it  rose 
around  me,  I  sought  to  split  the  torrent 
by  presenting  a  side  to  it ;  but  the  insecu- 
rity of  the  footing  enabled  it  to  grasp  the 
loins,  twist  me  fairly  round,  and  bring  its 
impetus  to  bear  upon  the  back.  Further 
struggle  was  impossible;  and  feeling  my 
balance  hopelessly  gone,  I  turned,  flung 
myself  towards  the  bank  I  had  just  quit- 
ted, and  was  instantly  swept  into  shallower 
water. 

The  oilcloth  covering  was  a  great  in- 
cumbrance ;  it  had  been  made  for  a  much 
stouter  man,  and  standing  upright  after 
my  submersion,  my  legs  occupied  the  cen- 
tres of  two  bags  of  water.  My  guide  ex- 
horted me  to  try  again.  Prudence  was  at 
my  elbow,  whispering  dissuasion ;  but  tak- 
ing everything  into  account,  it  appeared 


more  immoral  to  retreat  than  to  proceed. 
Instructed  by  the  first  misadventure,  I 
once  more  entered  the  stream.  Had  the 
alpenstock  been  of  iron,  it  might  have 
helped  me ;  but  as  it  was,  the  tendency  of 
the  water  to  sweep  it  out  of  my  hands 
rendered  it  worse  than  useless.  I,  how- 
ever, clung  to  it  by  habit.  Again  the  tor- 
rent rose,  and  again  I  wavered ;  but  by 
keeping  the  left  hip  well  against  it,  I  re- 
mained upright,  and  at  length  grasped  the 
hand  of  my  leader  at  the  other  side.  He 
laughed  pleasantly.  The  first  victory  was 
gained,  and  he  e^njoyed  it.  "  No  travel- 
ler," he  said, "  was  ever  here  before."  Soon 
afterwards,  by  trusting  to  a  piece  of  drift- 
wood which  seemed  firm,  I  was  again 
taken  off  my  feet,  but  was  immediately 
caught  by  a  protruding  rock. 

We  clambered  over  the  boulders  to- 
wards the  thickest  spray,  which  soon  be- 
came so  weighty  as  to  cause  us  to  stagger 
under  its  shock.  For  the  most  part  no- 
thing could  be  seen ;  we  were  in  the  midst 
of  bewildering  tumult,  lashed  by  the  water, 
which  sounded  at  times  like  the  cracking 
of  innumerable  whips.  Underneath  thu 
was  the  deep  resonant  roar  of  the  cata- 
ract. I  tried  to  shield  my  eyes  with  my 
hands,  and  look  upwards ;  but  the  defence 
was  useless.  My  guide  continued  to  move 
on,  but  at  a  certain  place  he  halted,  and 
desired  me  to  take  shelter  in  his  lee  and 
observe  the  cataract.  The  spray  did  not 
come  so  much  from  the  upper  ledge  as 
from  the  rebound  of  the  shattered  water 
when  it  struck  the  bottom.  Hence  the 
eyes  could  be  protected  from  the  blinding 
sho*ck  of  the  spray,  while  the  line  of  vision 
to  the  upper  ledges  remained  to  some 
extent  clear.  On  looking  upwards  over 
the  guide's  shoulder,  I  could  see  the  water 
bending  over  the  ledge,  while  the  Terrapin 
Tower  loomed  fitfully  through  the  inter- 
mittent spray  gusts.  We  were  right  under 
the  tower.  A  little  further  on,  the  cata- 
ract, after  its  first  plunge,  hit  ^a  protube- 
rance some  way  down,  and  flew  from  it  in 
a  prodigious  burst  of  spray ;  through  this 
we  staggered.  We  rounded  the  promon- 
tory on  which  the  Terrapin  Tower  stands, 
and  pushed,  amid  the  wildest  commotion, 
along  the  arm  of  the  Horseshoe,  until  the 
boulders  failed  us,  and  the  cataract  fell  in- 
to the  profound  gorge  of  the  Niagara  river. 

Here  my  guide  sheltered  me  again,  and 
desired  me  to  look  up;  I  did  so,  and 
coul(}  see,  as  before,  the  green  gleam  of 
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the  mighty  curve  sweeping  over  the  upper 
ledge,  and  the  fitful  plunge  of  the  water 
as  the  spray  between  us  and  it  alternately 
gathered  and  disappeared.  An  eminent 
friend  of  mine  often  s^^eaks  to  me  of  the 
mistake  of  those  physicians  who  regard 
man's  ailments  as  purely  chemical,  to  be 
met  by  chemical  remedies  only.  He 
contends  for  the  psychological  element  of 
cure.  By  agreeable  emotions,  he  says, 
nervous  currents  are  liberated  which  sti- 
mulate blood,  brain,  and  viscera.  The 
influence  rained  from  ladies'  eyes  enables 
my  friend  to  thrive  on  dishes  which  would 
kill  him  if  eaten  alone.  A  sanative  effect 
of  the  same  order  I  experienced  amid  the 
spray  and  thunder  of  Niagara.  Quick- 
ened by  the  emotions  there  aroused,  the 
blood  sped  healthily  through  the  arteries, 
abolishing  introspection,  clearing  the  heart 
of  all  bitterness,  and  enabling  one  to  think 
with  tolerance,  if  not  with  tenderness,  of 
the  most  relentless  and  unreasonable  foe. 
Apart  from  its  scientific  value,  and  purely 
as  a  moral  agent,  the  play,  I  submit,  is 
worth  the  candle.  My  companion  knew 
no  more  of  me  than  that  I  enjoyed  the 
wildness;  but  as  I  bent  in  the  shelter  of 
his  large  frame,  he  said,  "  I  should  like  to 
see  you  attempting  to  describe  all  this." 
He  rightly  thought  it  indescribable.  The 
name  of  this  gallant  fellow  was  Thomas 
Conroy. 

We  returned,  clambering  at  intervals  up 
and  down  so  as  to  catch  glimpses  of  the 
most  impressive  portions  of  the  cataract. 
We  passed  under  ledges  formed  by  tabular 
masses  of  limestone,  and  through  some 
curious  openings  formed  by  the  falhng 
together  of  the  summits  of  the  rocks.  At 
length  we  found  ourselves  beside  our 
enemy  of  the  morning.  My  guide  halted 
for  a  minute  or  two,  scanning  the  torrent 
thoughtfully.  I  said  that,  as  a  guide,  he 
ought  to  have  a  rope  in  such  a  place  ;  but 
he  retorted  that,  as  no  traveller  had  ever 
thought  of  coming  there,  he  did  not  see 
the  necessity  of  keeping  a  rope.  He 
waded  in.  The  struggle  to  keep  himself 
erect  was  evident  enough ;  he  swayed, 
but  recovered  himself  again  and  again. 
At  length  he  slipped,  gave  way,  did  as  I 
had  done,  threw  himself  flat  in  the  water 
towards  the  bank,  and  was  swept  into  the 
shallows.  Standing  in  the  stream  near 
its  edge,  he  stretched  his  arm  towards  me. 
I  retained  the  pitchfork  handle,  for  it  had 
been    useful    among    the   boulders.     By 


wading  some  way  in,  the  staff  could  be 
made  to  reach  him,  and  I  proposed  his 
seizing  it.  "  If  you  are  sure,"  he  replied, 
"that,  in  case  of  givmg  way,  you  can 
maintain  yQur  grasp,  then  I  will  certainly 
hold  you."  I  waded  in,  and  stretched  the 
staff  to  my  companion.  It  was  firmly 
grasped  by  both  of  us.  Thus  helped, 
though  its  onset  was  strong,  I  moved 
safely  across  the  torrent  All  danger 
ended  here.  We  afterwards  roamed 
sociably  among  the  torrei.ts  and  boulders 
below  the  Cave  of  the  Wmds.  The  rocks 
were  covered  with  organic  slime  which 
could  not  have  been  walked  over  with 
bare  feet,  but  the  felt  shoes  effectually 
prevented  slipping.  We  reached  the  cave 
and  entered  it,  first  by  a  wooden  way 
carried  over  the  boulders,  and  then  along 
a  narrow  ledge  to  the  point  eaten  deepest 
into  the  shale.  When  the  ^^^nd  is  from 
the  south,  the  falling  water,  I  am  told,  can 
be  seen  tranquilly  from  this  spot;  but 
when  we  were  there,  a  blinding  hurricane 
of  spray  was  whirled  against  us.  On  the 
evening  of  the  same  day,  1  went  behind 
the  water  on  the  Canada  side,  which,  I 
confess,  struck  me,  after  the  experiences  of 
the  morning,  as  an  imposture. 

Still  even  this  fall  is  exciting  to  some 
nerves.  Its  effect  upon  himself  is  thus 
vividly  described  by  Mr.  Bakewell,  jun. : 
"  On  turning  a  sharp  angle  of  the  rock,  a 
sudden  gust  of  wind  met  us,  coming 
from  the  hollow  between  the  Falls 
and  the  rock,  which  drove  the  spray 
directly  in  our  faces  with  such  force 
that  in  an  instant  we  were  wet  through. 
When  in  the  midst  of  this  shower-bath, 
the  shock  took  away  my  breath  ;  I  turned 
back  and  scrambled  over  the  loose  stones 
to  escape  the  conflict.  The  guide  soon 
followed,  and  told  me  that  I  had  passed  the 
worst  part.  With  that  assurance  I  made 
a  second  attempt ;  but  so  wild  and  dis- 
ordered was  my  imagination  that  when  I 
had  reached  halfway  I  could  bear  it  no 
longer."* 

To  complete  my  knowledge  it  was 
necessary  to  see  the  Fall  from  the  river 
below  it,  and  long  negotiations  were 
necessary  to  secure  the  means  of  doing  so. 
The  only  boat  fit  for  the  undertaking  had 
been  laid  up  for  the  winter ;  but  this  diffi- 
culty, through  the   kind  intervention   of 
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Mr.  Townsand,  was  overcome.  The 
main  one  was  to  secure  oarsmen  suffi- 
ciently strong  and  skilful  to  urge  the  boat 
where  I  wished  it  to  be  taken.  The  son 
of  the  owner  of  the  boat,  a  finely-built 
young  fellow,  but  only  twenty,  and  there- 
fore not  sufficiently  hardened,  was  willing 
to  go ;  and  up  the  river  I  was  informed 
there  lived  another  man  who  would  do 
anything  with  the  boat  which  strength  and 
daring  could  accomplish.  He  came. 
His  figure  and  expression  of  face  certain- 
ly indicated  extraordinary  firmness  and 
power.  On  Tuesday,  the  5th  of  Novem- 
ber, we  started,  each  of  us  being  clad  in 
oil-cloth.  The  elder  oarsman  at  once  as- 
sumed a  tone  of  authority  over  his  com- 
panion, and  struck  immediately  in  amid 
the  breakers  below  the  American  Fall. 
He  hugged  the  cross  freshets  instead  of 
striking  out  into  the  smoother  water.  I 
asked  him  why  he  did  so,  and  he  replied 
that  they  were  directed  ouhvardSy  not 
downwards.  The  struggle,  however,  to 
prevent  the  bow  of  the  boat  fi*om  being 
turned  by  them,  was  often  very  severe. 

The  spray  was  in  general  blinding,  but 
at  times  it  disappeared  and  yielded  noble 
views  of  the  Fall.  The  edge  of  the  cata- 
ract is  crimped  by  indentations  which 
exalt  its  beauty.  Here  and  there,  a  little 
below  the  highest  ledge,  a  secondary  one 
jets  out;  the  water  strikes  it  and  bursts 
from  it  in  huge  protuberant  masses  of 
foam  and  spray.  We  passed  Goat  Island, 
came  to  the  Horseshoe,  and  worked  for  a 
time  along  the  base  of  it ;  the  boulders 
over  which  Conroy  and  myself  had 
scrambled  a  it'N  days  previously  lying 
between  us  and  the  base.  A  rock  was 
before  us,  concealed  and  revealed  at  inter- 
vals, as  the  waves  passed  over  it.  Our 
leader  tried  to  get  above  this  rock,  first  on 
the  outside  of  it.  The  water,  however, 
was  here  in  violent  motion.  The  men 
struggled  fiercely,  the  older  one  ringing 
out  an  incessant  peal  of  command  and  ex- 
hortation to  the  younger.  As  we  were 
just  clearing  the  rock,  the  bow  came 
obliquely  to  the  surge;  the  boat  was 
turned  suddenly  round,  and  shot  with 
astonishing  rapidity  down  the  river.  The 
men  returned  to  the  charge,  now  trying  to 
get  up  between  the  half-concealed  rock 
and  the  boulders  to  the  left.  But  the 
torrent  set  in  strongly  through  this  chan- 
nel. The  tugging  was  quick  and  violent, 
but    we    made    little    way.    At    length, 


seizing  a  rope,  the  principal  oarsman  made 
a  desperate  attempt  to  get  upon  one  of  the 
boulders,  hoping  to  be  able  to  drag  the 
boat  through  the  channel ;  but  it  bumped 
so  violently  against  the  rock,  that  the  man 
flung  himself  back  and  relinquished  the  at- 
tempt. 

We  returned  along  the  base  of  the 
American  Fall,  running  in  and  out  among 
the  currents  which  rushed  from  it  laterally 
into  the  river.  Seen  from  below,  the 
American  Fall  is  certainly  exquisitely 
beautiful,  but  it  is  a  mere  frill  of  adorn- 
ment to  its  nobler  neighbor  the  Horseshoe. 
At  times  we  took  to  ^le  river,  from  the 
centre  of  which  the  Horseshoe  Fall  ap- 
peared especially  magnificent.  A  streak 
of  cloud  across  the  neck  of  Mont  Blanc 
can  double  its  apparent  height^  so  here  the 
green  summit  of  the  cataract  shining 
above  the  smoke  of  spray  appeared  lifted 
to  an  extraordinary  elevation.  Had  Hen- 
nepin and  La  Hontan  seen  the  Fall  from 
this  position,  their  estimates  of  the  height 
would  have  been  perfectly  excusable. 

From  a  point  a  little  way  below  the 
American  Fall,  a  ferry  crosses  the  river  in 
summer  to  the  Canadian  side.  Below  the 
ferry  is  a  suspension  bridge  for  carriages 
and  foot-passengers,  and  a  mile  or  two 
lower  down  is  the  railway  suspension 
bridge.  Between  the  ferry  and  the  latter 
the  river  Niagara  flows  unruffled ;  but  at 
the  suspension  bridge  the  bed  steepen^ 
and  the  river  quickens  its  motion.  Lower 
down  the  gorge  narrows  and  the  rapidity 
and  turbulence  increase.  At  the  place 
called  the  "Whirlpool  Rapids,"  I  esti- 
mated the  width  of  the  river  at  300  feet, 
an  estimate  confirmed  by  the  dwellers  on 
the  spot.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the 
drainage  of  nearly  half  a  continent  is  com- 
pressed into  this  space,  the  impetuosity  of 
the  river's  escape  through  this  gorge  may 
bfe  imagined.  Had  it  not  been  for  Mr. 
Bierstadt,  the  distinguished  photographer 
of  Niagara,  I  should  have  quitted  the  place 
without  seeing  these  rapids ;  for  this,  and 
for  his  agreeable  company  to  the  spot,  I 
have  to  thank  him.  From  the  edge  of  the 
cliff"  above  the  rapids,  we  descended,  a 
little  I  confess  to  a  climber's  disgust,  in  an 
"elevator,"  because  the  effects  are  best 
seen  from  the  water  level. 

Two  kinds  of  motion  are  here  obviously 
active,  a  motion  of  translation  and  a  mo- 
tion of  undulation — the  race  of  the  river 
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through  its  gorge,  and  the  great  waves 
generated  by  its  colhsion  with,  and  re- 
bound from,  tlie  obstacles  in  its  way.  In 
the  middle  of  the  river  the  rush  and  tossing 
are  most  violent;  at  all  events,  the  im- 
petuous force  of  the  individual  waves  is 
here  most  strikingly  displayed.  Vast  pyra- 
midal heaps  leap  incessantly  from  the 
river,  some  of  them  with  such  energy  as  to 
jerk  their  summits  into  the  air,  where  they 
hang  suspended  as  bundles  of  liquid  sphe- 
rules. The  sun  shone  for  a  few  minutes. 
At  times  the  wind-  coming  up  the  river 
searched  and  sifted  the  spray,  carrying  away 
the  lighter  drops /md  leaving  the  heavier 
ones  behind.  Wafted  in  the  proper  di- 
rection, rainbows  appeared  and  disap- 
peared fitfully  in  the  lighter  mist.  In 
other  directions  the  common  gleam  of  the 
sunshine  from  the  waves  and  their  shat- 
tered crests  was  exquisitely  beautiful.  The 
comi)lexity  of  the  action  was  still  further 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in  some  cases, 
as  if  by  the  exercise  of  a  local  explosive 
force,  the  drops  were  shot  radially  from  a 
particular  centre,  forming  around  it  a  kind 
of  halo. 

The  first  impression,  and,  indeed,  the 
current  explanation  of  these  Rapids  is, 
that  the  central  bed  of  the  river  is  cum- 
bered with  large  boulders,  and  that  the 
jostling,  tossing,  and  wild  leaping  of  the 
water  there  are  due  to  its  impact  against 
these  obstacles.  I  doubt  this  explanation ; 
at  all  events  there  is  another  sufificient  rea- 
son to  be  taken  into  account.  Boulders 
derived  from  the  adjacent  cliffs  visibly 
cumber  the  sii/vs  of  the  river.  .Against 
these  the  water  rises  and  sinks  rhyth- 
mically but  violently,  large  waves  being 
thus  produced.  On  the  generation  of 
each  wave  there  is  an  immediate  com- 
pounding of  the  wave  motion  with  the 
river  motion.  The  ridges,  which  in  still 
water  would  jiroceed  in  circular  curves 
round  the  centre  of  disturbance,  cross  fhe 
river  obliquely,  and  the  result  is  that  at 
the  centre  waves  commingle  which  have 
really  been  generated  at  the  sides.  In 
the  first  instance  we  had  a  composition  of 
wave  motion  with  river  motion ;  here  we 
"have  the  coalescence  of  waves  with  waves. 
Where  crest  and  furrow  cross  each  other, 
the  motion  is  annulled  ;  where  furrow 
and  furrow  cross,  the  river  is  ploughed  to 
a  greater  depth  ;  and  where  crest  and 
crest  aid  each  other,  we  have  that  asto- 
nishing leap  of  the  water  which  breaks  the 


cohesion  of  the  crests,  and  tosses  them 
shattered  into  the  air.  From  the  water 
level  the  cause  of  the  action  is  not  so 
easily  seen;  but  from  the  summit  of  the 
cliff"  the  lateral  generation  of  the  waves 
and  their  propagation  to  the  centre  are 
perfectly  obvious.  If  this  explanation  be 
correct,  the  phenomena  observed  at  the 
Whirlpool  Rapids  form  one  of  the  grand- 
est illustrations  of  the  principle  of  inUr- 
ference.  The  Nile  "  cataract,"  Mr.  Huxley 
informs  me,  offers  examples  of  the  same 
action. 

At  some  distance  below  the  Whirlpool 
Rapids  we  have  the  celebrated  whirlpool 
itself.  Here  the  river  makes  a  sudden 
bend  to  the  north-east,  forming  nearly  a 
right  angle  with  its  previous  direction.  TTie 
water  strikes  the  concave  bank  with  great 
force,  and  scoops  it  incessantly  away.  A 
vast  basin  has  been  thus  formed,  in  which 
the  sweep  of  the  river  prolongs  itself  in 
gyratory  currents.  Bodies  and  trees  which 
hiive  come  over  the  falls  are  stated  to  cir- 
culate here  for  days  without  finding  the 
outlet.  From  various  points  of  the  cliffe 
above  this  is  curiously  hidden.  The  rush 
of  the  river  into  the  whirlpool  is  obvious 
enough ;  and  though  you  imagine  the 
outlet  must  be  visible,  if  one  existed,  you 
cannot  find  it.  Turning,  however,  round" 
the  bend  of  the  precipice  to  the  north-east, 
the  outlet  comes  into  view. 

The  Niagara  season  had  ended ;  the 
chatter  of  sightseers  had  ceased,  and  the 
scene  i)resented  itself  as  one  of  holy  seclu- 
sion and  beauty.  I  went  down  to  the 
river*s  edge,  where  the  weird  loneliness 
and  loveliness  seemed  to  increase.  The 
basin  is  enclosed  by  high  and  almost  pre- 
cipitous banks — covered,  when  I  was 
there,  with  russet  woods.  A  kind  of  mys- 
tery attaches  itself  to  gyrating  water,  due 
perhaps  to  the  fact  that  we  are  to  some 
extent  ignorant  of  the  direction  of  -its 
force.  It  is  said  that  at  certain  points  of 
the  whirlpool  pine-trees  are  sucked  down, 
to  be  ejected  mysteriously  elsewhere.  The 
water  is  of  the  brightest  emerald  green. 
The  gorge  through  which  it  escapes  is 
narrow,  and  the  motion  of  the  river  swift 
though  silent.  The  surface  is  steeply  in- 
clined, but  it  is  perfectly  unbroken. 
I'here  are  no  lateral  waves,  no  ripples  with 
their  breaking  bubbles  to  raise  a  murmur, 
while  the  depth  is  here  too  great  to  allow 
the  inequality  of  the  bed  to  ruffle  the 
surface.     Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful 
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than  this  sloping  Hquid  mirror  formed  by 
the  Niagara  in  sliding  from  the  whirlpool. 

The  green  color  is,  I  think,  correctly 
accounted  for  in  "  {iours  of  Exercise  in 
the  Alps."  In  crossing  the  Adaritic  I  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  testing  the  ex- 
planation there  given.  Looked  properly 
down  upon,  there  are  portions  of  the  ocean 
to  which  we  should  hardly  ascribe  a  trace 
of  blue;  at  the  most  a  hint  of  indigo 
reaches  the  eye.  The  water,  indeed,  is 
practically  black,  and  this  is  an  indication 
both  of  its  depth  and  its  freedom  from 
mechanically  suspended  matter.  In  small 
thicknesses  water  is  sensibly  transparent  to 
all  kinds  of  light ;  but  as  the  thickness  in- 
creases, the  rays  of  low  refrangibiHty  are 
first  absorbed,  and  after  them  the  other 
rays.  Where,  therefore,  the  water  is  very 
deep  and  very  pure,  all  the  colors  are  ab- 
sorbed, and  such  water  ought  to  appear 
black,  as  no  light  is  sent  from  its  interior 
to  the  eye.  The  approximation  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  to  this  condition  is  an  in- 
dication of  its  extreme  purity. 

Throw  a  white  pebble  into  such  water ; 
as  it  sinks  it  becomes  greener  and  greener, 
and,  before  it  disappears,  it  reaches  a  vivid 
blue  green.  Break  such  a  pebble  into 
fragments,  eacli  of  these  will  behave  like 
the  unbroken  mass;  grind  the  pebble  to 
powder,  every  particle  will  yield  its  modi- 
cum of  green ;  and  if  the  particles  be  so 
fine  as  to  remain  suspended  in  the  water, 
the  scattered  light  will  be  a  uniform  green. 
Hence  the  greenness  of  shoal  water.  You 
go  to  bed  with  the  black  Atlantic  around 
you.  You  rise  in  the  morning  and  find  it 
a  vivid  green  ;  and  you  correctly  infer  that , 
you  are  crossing  the  bank  of  Newfound- 
land. Such  water  is  found  charged  with 
fine  matter  in  a  state  of  mechanical  sus- 
pension. The  light  from  the  bottom  may 
sometimes  come  into  play,  but  it  is  not 
necessary.  A  storm  can  render  the  water 
muddy  by  rendering  the  particles  too  nu- 
merous and  gross.  Such  a  $:ase  occurred 
towards  the  close  of  my  visit  to  Niagara. 
There  had  been  rain  and  storm  in  the 
upper-lake  regions,  and  the  quantity  of  sus- 
pended matter  brought  down  quite  extin- 
guished the  fascinating  green  of  the 
Horseshoe. 

Nothing  can  be  more  superb  than  the 
green  of  the  Atlantic  waves  when  the  cir- 
cumstances are  favorable  to  the  exhibi- 
tion  of  the   color.     As   long  as  a   wave 


remains  unbroken  no  color  appears ;  but 
when  the  foam  just  doubles  over  the  crest 
hke  an  Alpine  snow-cornice,  under  the 
cornice  we  often  see  a  display  of  the  most 
exquisite  green.  It  is  metallic  in  its  bril- 
liancy. But  the  foam  is  necessary  to  its 
producti^on.  The  foam  is  first  illuminated, 
and  it  scatters  the  light  in  all  directions ; 
the  light  which  passes  through  the  higher 
portion  of  the  wave  alone  reaches  the  eye, 
and  gives  to  that  portion  its  matchless 
color.  The  folding  of  the  wave,  pro- 
ducing, as  it  does,  a  series  of  longitudinal 
protuberances  and  furrows  which  act  like 
Cylindrical  lenses,  introduces  variations  in 
the  intensity  o^i  the  light,  and  materially 
enhances  its  beauty. 

We  have  now  to  consider' the  genesis 
and  proximate  destiny  of  the  Falls  of 
Niagara.  W- e  may  open  our  way  to  this 
subject  by  a  few  preliminary  remarks 
upon  erosion.  Time  and  intensity  are  the 
main  factors  of  geologic  change,  and  they 
are  in  a  certain  sense  convertible.  A 
feeble  force  acting  through  long  periods, 
and  an  intense  force  acting  through  short 
ones,  may  produce  approximately  the 
same  results.  To  Dr.  Hooker  I  have  been 
indebted  for  some  samples  of  stones,  the 
first  examples  of  which  were  picked  up  by 
Mr.  Hackvvorth  on  the  shores  of  Lyell's 
Bay,  near  Wellington,  in  New  Zealand. 
They  have  been  described  by  Mr.  Travers 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  New  Zealand 
Institute.  Un  cquainted  with  their  origin, 
you  would  certainly  ascribe  their  forms  to 
human  workmanship.  They  resemble  flint 
knives  and  spear-heads,  being  apparendy 
chiseled  off  into  laces  with  as  much  atten- 
tion to  symmetry  as  if  a  tool  guided  by 
human  intelligence  had  passed  over  them. 
But  no  human  instrument  has  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  these  stones.  They  have 
been  wrought  into  their  present  shape  by 
the  wind-blown  sand  of  Ly ell's  Bay.  Two 
winds  are  dcjminant  here,  and  they  in  suc- 
cession ijrged  the  sand  against  opposite 
sides  of  the  stone  ;  every  little  particle  of 
sand  chipped  away  its  infinitesimal  bit  of 
stone,  and  in  the  end  sculptured  these 
singular  forms.* 

*  "  The  stones,  which  have  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  woiks  of  human  art,  occur  in  great 
abundance,  and  of  various  sizes,  from  half  an  inch 
to  several  inches  in  length.  A  large  number  were 
exhibited  shewing  tlie  various  forms,  which  are 
those  of  wedgci,  knives,  arrow-heads,  &c.,  and 
all  with  sharp  cutting  edges. 
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The  Sphinx  of  Egypt  is  nearly  covered 
up  by  the  sand  of  the  desert.  The  neck 
of  the  Sphinx  is  partly  cut  across,  not,  as 
I  am  assured  by  Mr.  Huxley,  by  ordinary 
weathering,  but  by  die  eroding  action  of 
the  fine  sand  blown  against  it.  In  these 
cases  nature  furnishes  us  with  hints  which 
may  be  taken  advantage  of  in  art ;  and 
this  action  of  sand  has  been  recently  turned 
to  extraordinary  account  in  the  United 
States.  When  in  Boston,  I  was  taken  by 
Mr.  Josiah  Quincey  to  see  the  action  of 
the  sand-blast  A  kind  of  hopper  contain  • 
ing  fine  sihcious  sand  was  connected  with 
a  reservoir  of  compressed  air,  the  pressure 
being  variable  at  pleasure.  The  hopper 
ended  in  a  long  slit,  from  which  the  sand 
was  blown.  A  plate  of  glass  was  placed 
beneath  this  slit,  and  caused  to  pass  slowly 
under  it ;  it  came  cut  perfecdy  depolished, 
with  a  bright  opalescent  glimmer,  such  as 
could  only  be  produced  by  the  most 
careful  grinding.  Every  little  particle  of 
sand  urged  against  the  glass,  having  all  its 
energy  concentrated  on  the  point  of  im- 
pact, formed  there  a  little  pit,  the  depolished 
surface  consisting  of  innumerable  hollows 
of  this  description.  But  this  was  not  all. 
By  protecting  certain  portions  of  the  sur- 
face and  exposing  others,  figures  and 
tracery  of  any  required  form  could  be 
etched  upon  the  glass.  The  figures  of 
open  iron-work  could  be  thus  copied; 
while  wire  gauze  placed  over  the  glass  pro- 
duced a  reticulated  pattern.  But  it  re- 
quired no  such  resisting  substance  as  iron 
to  shelter  the  glass.  The  patterns  of  the 
finest  lace  could  be  thus  reproduced ;  the 
delicate  filaments  of  the  lace  itself  offering 
a  sufficient  protection. 

All    these  effects  have  been   obtained 
with  a  simple  model  of  the  sand-blast  de- 


"  Mr.  Travers  explained  that,  notwithstanding 
their  artificial  appearance,  these  stones  were 
formed  by  the  cutting  action  of  the  wind-driven 
sand  as  it  passed  to  and  fro  over  an  exposed 
houlder-bank.  He  gave  a  minute  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  varieties  of  form  are  produc- 
ed, and  referred  to  the  effect  which  the  erosive 
action  thus  indicated  would  have  on  railway  and 
other  works  executed  on  sandy  tracts. 

"  Dr.  Hector  stated  that  although,  as  a  group, 
the  specimens  on  the  table  could  not  well  be 
mistaken  for  artificial  productions,  still  the  forms 
are  so  peculiar,  and  the  edges,  in  a  few  of  them, 
so  perfect,  that  if  they  were  discovered  associated 
witn  human  works,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they 
would  have  been  referred  to  the  so-called  '  stone 
\i^no{}L.^^^—I<xtr(icted  from  the  Minutes  of  the 
Wellington  Philosophical  Society^  Feb.  9,  1809, 


vised  for  me  by  my  assistant  A  fraction 
of  a  minute  suffices  to  etch  upon  glass  a 
rich  and  beautiful  lace  pattern.  Any  yield- 
ing substance  may  be  employed  to  protect 
the  glass.  By  immediately  diffusing  the 
shock  of  the  particle,  such  substances 
practically  destroy  the  local  erosive  power. 
The  hand  can  bear  without  inconvenience 
a  sand-shower  which  would  pulverize 
glass.  Etchings  executed  on  glass  with 
suitable  kinds  of  ink  are  accurately  worked 
out  by  the  sand-blast.  In  fact,  within 
certain  limits,  the  harder  the  surface,  the 
greater  is  the  concentration  of  the  shock, 
and  the  more  effectual  is  the  erosion.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  the  sand  should  be 
the  harder  substance  of  the  two ;  corun- 
dum, for  example,  is  much  harder  than 
quartz ;  still,  quartz-sand  can  not  only  de- 
polish,  but  actually  blow  a  hole  through  a 
plate  of  corundum.  Nay,  glass  may  be 
depolished  by  the  impact  of  fine  shot ;  the 
grains  in  this  case  bruising  the  glass  before 
they  have  time  to  flatten  and  turn  their 
energy  into  heat. 

And  here,  in  passing,  we  may  tie  to- 
gether one  or  two  apparently  unrelated 
facts.  Supposing  you  turn  on,  at  the 
lower  part  of  a  house,  a  cock  which  is  fed 
by  a  pipe  from  a  cistern  at  the  top  of  the 
house,  the  column  of  water,  from  the 
cistern  downwards,  is  set  in  motion.  By 
turning  off  the  cock,  this  motion  is  stop- 
ped ;  and  when  the  turning  off  is  very 
sudden,  the  pipe,  if  not  strong,  may  be 
burst  by  the  internal  impact  of  the  water. 
By  distributing  the  turning  of  the  cock 
over  half  a  second  of  time,  the  shock  and 
danger  of  rupture  may  be  entirely  avoided. 
We  have  here  an  example  of  the  concen- 
tration of  energy  in  lime.  The  sand-blast 
illustrates  the  concentration  of  energy  in 
space.  The  action  of  flint  and  steel  is  an 
illustration  of  the  same  principle.  The 
heat  required  to  generate  the  spark  is  in- 
tense, and  the  mechanical  action  being 
moderate,  must,  to  produce  fire,  be  in  the 
highest  degree  concentrated.  This  con- 
centration is  secured  by  the  collision  of 
hard  substances.  Calc-spar  will  not  sup- 
ply the  place  of  flint,  nor  lead  the  place  of 
steel  in  the  production  of  fire  by  collision. 
With  the  softer  substances,  the  total  heat 
produced  may  be  greater  tlian  with  the 
hard  ones ;  but  to  produce  the  spark,  the 
heat  must  be  intensely  localized.    . 

But  we  can  go  far  beyond  the  mere  de- 
polishing  of  glass ;  indeed,  I  have  already 
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said  that  quartz  sand  can  wear  a  hole 
through  corundum.  This  leads  me  to 
express  my  acknowledgments  to  General 
Tilghman,*  who  is  the  inventor  of  the 
sand-blast  To  his  spontaneous  kindness 
I  am  indebted  for  some  beautiful  illustra- 
tions of  his  process.  In  one  thick  plate  of 
glass  a  figure  has  been  worked  out  to  a 
depth  of  three-eighths  of  an  inch.  A 
second  plate  seven-eighths  of  an  inch 
thick  is  entirely  perforated.  Through  a 
circular  plate  of  marble,  nearly  half  an 
inch  thick,  open  work  of  the  most  intricate 
and  elaborate  description  has  been  exe- 
cuted. It  would  probably  take  many  days 
to  perform  this  work  by  any  ordinary 
process ;  with  the  sand-blast  it  was  ac- 
complished in  an  hour.  So  much  for  the 
strength  of  the  blast;  its  delicacy  is  illustrat- 
ed by  a  beautiful  example  of  line  engrav- 
ing, etched  on  glass  by  means  of  the  blast.f 
This  power  of  erosion,  so  strikingly 
displayed  when  sand  is  urged  by  air, 
renders  us  better  able  to  conceive  its  ac- 
tion when  urged  by  water.  The  erosive 
power  of  a  river  is  vastly  augmented  by 
the  solid  matter  carried  along  with  it. 
Sand  or  pebbles  caught  in  a  river  vortex 
can  wear  away  the  hardest  rock ;  "  pot- 
holes*' and  deep  cylindrical  shafts  being 
thus  produced.  An  extraordinary  instance 
of  this*kind  of  erosion  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
Val  Toumanche,  above  the  village  of  this 
name.  The  gorge  at  Handeck  has  been 
thus  cut  out.  Such  waterfalls  were  once 
frequent  in  the  valleys  of  Switzerland ;  for 
hardly  any  valley  is  without  one  or  more 
transverse  barriers  of  resisting  material, 
over  which  the  river  flowing  through  the 
valley  once  fell  as  a  cataract  Near 
Pontresina  in  the  Engadin,  there  is  such 
a  case,  the  hard  gneiss  being  now  worn 
away  to  form  a  gorge  through  which  the 
river  from  the  Morteratsch  glacier  rushes. 
The  barrier  of  the  Kirchet  above  Mey- 

*  The  absorbent  power,  if  I  may  use  the 
phrase,  exerted  by  the  industrial  arts  in  the 
United  States,  is  forcibly  illustrated  by  the  rapid 
transfer  of  men  like  Mr.  Tilghman  from  the  life 
of  the  soldier  to  that  of  the  civilian.  General 
McClellan,  now  a  civil  engineer,  whom  I  had  the 
honor  of  frequently  meeting  in  New  York,  is  a 
most  eminent  example  of  the  same  kind.  At  the 
end  of  the  war,  indeed,  a  million  and  a  half  of 
men  were  thus  drawn,  in  an  astonishingly  short 
time,  from  military  to  civil  life.  It  is  obvious 
that  a  nation  with  these  tendencies  can  have  no 
desire  for  war. 

t  The  sand-blast  will  be  in  operation  this  year 
at  the  Kensington  International  Exhibition.) 
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ringen  is  also  a  case  in  point.  Behind  it 
was  a  lake,  derived  from  the  glacier  of  the 
Aar,  and  over  the  barrier  the  lake  poured 
its  excess  of  water.  Here  the  rock  being 
limestone  was  in  great  part  dissolved,  but 
added  to  this  we  had  the  action  of  the 
solid  particles  carried  along  by  the  water, 
each  of  which,  as  it  struck  the  rock,  chip- 
ped it  away  like  the  particles  of  the  sand- 
blast. Thus  by  solution  and  mechanical 
erosion  the  great  chasm  of  the  Fensteraar- 
schlucht  was  formed.  It  is  demonstrable 
that  the  water  which  flows  at  the  bottoms 
of  such  deep  fissures  once  flowed  at  the 
level  of  what  is  now  their  edges,  and 
tumbled  down  the  lower  faces  of  the  bar- 
riers. Almost  every  valley  in  Switzerland 
furnishes  examples  of  this  kind ;  the  un- 
tenable hypothesis  of  earthquakes,  once  so 
readily  resorted  to  in  accounting  for 
these  gorges,  being  now  for  the  most  part 
abandoned.  To  produce  the  Canons  of 
Western  America  no  other  cause  is  needed 
than  the  integration  of  effects  individually 
infinitesimal. 

And  now  we  come  to  Niagara.  Soon 
after  Europeans  had  taken  possession  of 
the  country,  the  conviction  appears  to 
have  arisen  that  the  deep  channel  of  the 
river  Niagara  below  the  falls  had  been 
excavated  by  the  cataract  In  Mr. 
Bakeweirs  "  Introduction  to  Geology," 
the  prevalence  of  this  belief  has  been 
referred  to :  it  is  expressed  thus  by  Pro- 
fessor Joseph  Henry  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Albany  Institute:*  "In  viewing 
the  position  of  the  falls  and  the  features 
of  the  country  round,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  be  impressed  with  the  idea  that  this 
great  natural  raceway  has  been  formed  by 
the  continued  action  of  the  irresistible 
Niagara,  and  that  the  falls,  beginning  at 
Lewistown,  have,  in  the  course  of  ages, 
worn  back  the  rocky  strata  to  their  present 
site."  The  same  view  is  advocated  by  Sir 
Charles  Lyell,  by  Mr.  Hall,  by  M.  Agas- 
siz,  by  Professor  Ramsay,  indeed  by  al- 
most all  of  those  who  have  inspected  the 
place. 

A  connected  image  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  cataract  is  easily  obtained. 
Walking  northward  from  the  village  of 
Niagara  Falls  by  the  side  of  the  river,  we 
have  to  our  left  the  deep  and  compara- 
tively narrow  gorge  through  which  the 
Niagara  flows.      The    bounding  cliffe  of 

♦  Quoted  by  Bakewell.  " 
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this  gorge  are  from  300  to  350  feet  bigh. 
We  reach  the  whirlpool,  trend  to  the  north- 
east, and  after  a  little  time  gradually  re- 
sume our  northward  course.  Finally,  at 
about  seven  miles  from  the  present  Falls, 
we  come  to  the  edge  of  a  declivity  which 
informs  us  that  we  have  been  hitherto 
walking  on  table-land.  Some  hundreds 
of  feet  below  us  is  a  comparatively  level 
plain,  which  stretches  to  Lake  Ontario. 
The  declivity  marks  the  end  of  the  pre- 
cipitous gorge  of  the  Niagara.  Here  the 
river  escapes  from  its  steep  mural  bounda- 
ries, and  in  a  widened  bed  pursues  its 
way  to  the  lake  which  finally  receives  its 
waters. 

The  fact  that  in  historic  times,  even 
within  the  memory  of  man,  the  fiill  has 
sensibly  receded,  prompts  the  question, 
how  far  has  this  recession  gone  ?  At  what 
point  did  the  ledge  which  thus  continually 
creeps  backwards  begin  its  retrograde 
course?  To  minds  disciplined  in  such 
researches  the  answer  has  been  and  will 
be,  at  the  precipitous  declivity  which 
crossed  the  Niagara  from  Lewiston  on 
the  American  to  Queenston  on  the  Ca- 
nadian side.  Over  this  transverse  bar- 
rier the  united  affluents  of  all  the  upper 
lakes  once  poured  their  waters,  and  here 
the  work  of  erosion  began.  The  dam, 
moreover,  was  demonstrably  of  sufficient 
height  to  cause  the  river  above  it  to  sub- 
merge Goat  Island ;  and  this  would  per- 
fectly account  for  the  finding  by  Mr.  Hall, 
Sir  Charles  Lyell,  and  others,  in  the  sand 
and  gravel  of  the  island,  the  same  fluvia- 
tile  shells  as  are  now  found  in  the  Niagara 
river  higher  up.  It  would  also  account 
for  those  deposits  along  the  sides  of  the 
river,  the  discovery  of  which  enabled  Lyell, 
Hall,  and  Ramsay  to  reduce  to  demon- 
stration the  popular  belief  that  the  Nia- 
gara once  flowed  through  a  shallow  val- 
ley. 

The  physics  of  the  problem  of  exca- 
vation, which  I  made  clear  to  my  mind 
before  quitting  Niagara,  are  revealed  by 
a  close  inspection  of  the  present  Horse- 
shoe Fall.  Here  we  see  evidently  that 
the  greatest  weight  of  water  bends  over 
the  very  apex  of  the  Horseshoe.  In  a 
passage  in  his  excellent  chapter  on  Ni- 
agara Falls,  Mr.  Hall  alludes  to  this  fact. 
Here  we  have  the  most  copious  and  the 
most  violent  whirling  of  the  shattered 
liquid ;  here  the  most  powerful  eddies  re- 
coil against  the  shale.     From  this  portion 


of  the  fall,  indeed,  the  spray  sometimes 
rises  without  solution  of  continuity  to  the 
region  of  clouds,  becoming  gradually  more 
attenuated,  and  passing  finally  through 
the  condition  of  true  cloud  into  invisible 
vapor,  which  is  sometimes  reprecipitated 
higher  up.  All  the  phenomena  point  dis- 
tinctly to  the  centre  of  the  river  as  the 
place  of  greatest  mechanical  energy,  and 
from  the  centre  the  vigor  of  the  Fall  gra- 
dually dies  away  towards  the  sides.  The 
horseshoe  form,  with  the  concavity  facing 
downwards,  is  an  obvious  and  necessary 
consequence  of  this  action.  Right  along 
the  middle  of  the  river  the  apex  of  the 
curve  pushes  its  way  backwards,  cutting 
along  the  centre  a  deep  and  comparatively 
narrow  groove,  and  draining  the  sides  as 
it  passes  them.*  Hence  the  remarkable 
discrepancy  between  the  widths  of  the 
Niagara  above  and  below  the  Horseshoe. 
All  along  its  course,  from  Lewiston  Heights 
to  its  present  position,  the  form  of  the 
Fall  was  probably  that  of  a  horseshoe ; 
for  this  is  merely  the  expression  pf  the 
greater  depth,  and  consequently  greater 
excavating  power,  of  the  centre  of  the 
river.  Tire  gorge,  moreover,  varies  in 
width  as  the  depth  of  the  centre  of  the 
ancient  river  varied,  being  narrowest  where 
that  depth  was  greatest. 

The  vast  comparative  erosive  energy  of 
the  Horseshoe  Fall  comes  strikingly  into 
view  when  it  and  the  American  Fall  are 
compared  together.  The  American  branch 
of  the  upper  river  is  cut  at  a  right  angle 
by  the  gorge  of  the  Niagara.  Here  the 
Horseshoe  Fall  was  the  real  excavator. 
It  cut  the  rock  and  formed  the  precipice 
over  which  the  American  Fall  tumbles. 
But  since  its  formation,  the  erosive  action 
of  the  American  Fall  has  been  almost 'nil, 
while  the  Horseshoe  has  cut  its  way  for 
500  yards  across  the  end  of  Goat  Island, 
and  is  now  doubling  back  to  excavate  a 
channel  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  island. 
This  point,  I  have  just  learned,  has  not 
escaped  the  acute  observation  of  Professor 
Ramsay.t     The  river  bends;  the  Horse- 


*  In  the  discourse  of  which  this  paper  is  a  re- 
port, the  excavation  of  the  centre  and  drainage  of 
the  sides  was  illustrated  by  a  model  devised  by 
my  assistant,  Mr.  John  Cottrell. 

t  His  words  are: — "Where  the  body  of  water 
is  small  in  the  American  Fall,  the  edge  has  only 
receded  a  few  yards  (where  most  eroded)  during 
the  time  that  the  Canadian  Fall  has  receded  from 
the  north  corner  of  Goat  Island  to  the  innermost 
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shoe  immediately  accommodates  itself  to 
the  bending,  and  will  follow  implicitly  the 
direction  of  the  deepest  water  in  the  upper 
stream.  The  flexibility  of  the  gorge,  if  I 
may  use  the  term,  is  determined  by  the 
flexibility  of  the  river  channel  above  it. 
Were  the  Niagara  above  the  Fall  sinuous, 
the  gorge  would  obediently  follow  its 
sinuosities.  Once  suggested,  no  doubt  geo- 
graphers will  be  able  to  point  out  many 
examples  of  this  action.  The  Zambesi  is 
thought  to  present  a  great  difficulty  to  the 
erosion  theory,  because  of  the  sinuosity  of 
the  chasm  below  the  Victoria  Falls.  But 
assuming  the  basalt  to  be  of  tolerably  uni- 
form texture,  had  the  river  been  examined 
before  the  formation  of  this  sinuous  chan- 
nel, the  present  zigzag  course  of  the  gorge 
below  the  Fall  could,  I  am  persuaded, 
have  been  predicted,  while  the  sounding 
of  the  present  river  would  enable  us  to 
predict  the  course  to  be  pursued  by  the 
erosion  in  the  future. 

But  not  only  has  the  Niagara  river  cut 
the  gorge ;  it  has  carried  away  the  chips 
of  its  own  workshop.  The  shale  being 
probably  crumbled  is  easily  carried  away. 
But  at  the  base  of  the  fall  we  find  the  huge 
boulders  already  described,  and  by  some 
means  or  other  these  are  removed  down 
the  river.  The  ice  which  fills  the  gorge 
in  winter,  and  which  grapples  with  the 
boulders,  has  been  regarded  as  the  trans- 
porting agent.  Probably  it  is  so  to  some 
extent.  But  erosion  acts  without  ceasing 
on  the  abutting  points  of  the  boulders, 
thus  withdrawing  their  support  and  urg- 


ing them  gradually  down  the  river.  Solu- 
tion also  does  its  portion  of  the  work. 
That  solid  matter  is  carried  down  is  proved 
by  the  difference  of  depth  between  the 
Niagara  river  and  Lake  Ontario,  where 
the  river  enters  it.  The  depth  falls  from 
seventy-two  feet  to  twenty  feet,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  deposition  of  solid  matter 
caused  by  the  diminished  motion  of  the 
river.* 

In  conclusion,  we  may  say  a  word  re- 
garding the  proximate  future  of  Niagara. 
At  the  rate  of  excavation  assigned  to  it  by 
Sir  Charles  Lyell,  namely,  a  foot  a  year, 
five  thousand  years  or  so  will  carry  the 
Horseshoe  Fall  far  higher  than  Goat  Isl- 
and. As  the  gorge  recedes  it  will  drain, 
as  it  has  hitherto  done,  the  banks  right 
and  left  of  it,  thus  leaving  a  nearly  level 
terrace  between  Goat  Island  and  the  edge 
of  the  gorge.  Higher  up  it  will  totally 
drain  the  American  branch  of  the  river ; 
the  channel  of  which  in  due  time  will  be- 
come cultivable  land.  The  American 
Fall  will  then  be  transformed  into  a  dry 
precipice,  forming  a  simple  continuation 
of  the  cliffy  boundary  of  the  Niagara.  At 
the  place  occupied  by  the  fall  at  this  mo- 
ment we  shall  have  the  gorge  enclosing 
a  right  angle,  a  second  whirlpool  being 
the  consequence  of  this.  To  those  who 
visit  Niagara  a  few  millenniums  hence  I 
leave  the  verification  of  this  prediction. 
All  that  can  be  said  is,  that  if  the  causes 
now  in  action  continue  to  act,  it  will  prove 
itself  literally  true, — Macmiilan^s  Maga- 
zine, 
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In  the  year  1863,  shortly  after  the  last 
visit  paid  by  Mr.  Senior  to  Paris,  he  select- 
ed from  his  journals  the  conversations 
which  threw  most  light  upon  the  character 
of  Louis  Napoleon. 

Many  of  them  were  with  statesmen  who 
are  still  playing  a  distinguished  part  in  pub- 
lic life,  and  could  not  therefore  be  publish- 
ed with  the  names  of  the  speakers.  Thus 
their  chief  value  would  be  lost.  But  the 
same  objection  does  not  apply  to  the  most 
interesting  portion  of  the  book :  the  con- 
versations with  Madame  R.,  a  lady  who 
was  brought  up  as  a  sister  with  the  Em- 

curve  of  the  Horseshoe  Fall." — Quarterly  Jour' 
nal  of  Geological  Society,  May  1859. 


peror,  and  who  continued  her  intimacy 
with  him  till  the  Coup  d^etat^  which  she,  as 
a  woman  of  integrity,  and  a  staunch  Re- 
publican, could  not  forgive. 

Mr.  Senior  made  her  acquaintance  in 
1854,  shortly  before  the  Crimean  War. 

February  17,  1854. — I  went  in  the 
evening  to  Mdme.  Mohl's  and  found  there 
Madame  R.  We  began,  of  course,  with 
the  letter  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  the  Czar : — 

"  It  was  Louis  Philippe,"  said  Madame 
R., "  that  made  Louis  Napoleon  un  homme 


*  Near  the  mouth  of  the  gorge  at  Queenston, 
the  depth,  according  to  the  Admiralty  Charts  is 
180 feet;  well  within  the  gorge  it  is  132  feet. 
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df  leiirrs.  It  was  at  Ham  that  he  acquired 
the  habit  of  solitary  study  and  meditation. 
I'he  lesson  was  a  useful  one,  but  it  lasted 
too  long.  For  five  years  his  health  and 
mental  activity  were  unimpaired,  but  in 
the  sixth  he  began  to  droop.  He  would 
have  become  stupid,  perhaps  mad,  if  it 
had  continued." 

"  I  have  always  suspected,"  I  said,  "  that 
the  French  Government  connived  at  his 
escape." 

"  Your  suspicion,"  she  said,  "  was  per- 
fectly unfounded.  The  French  Govern- 
ment took  every  precaution  in  its  power 
to  prevent  it  If  you  like  I  will  tell  you 
the  whole  story. 

"  His  apartment  was  at  the  bottom  of  a 
court;  on  each  side  of  the  door  was  a 
bench  on  which  sat  a  gendarme.  The 
sentineb  at  the  gate  of  the  fortress  allowed 
no  one  to  pass  without  calling  for  the  con- 
cierge to  examine  him.  The  gendarmes 
and  the  concierge  were  well  acquainted 
with  his  features.  When  he  had  formed 
his  plans,  he  did  all  the  damage  he  could 
to  his  rooms,  and  then  complained  of  their 
dilapidated  state.  Some  workmen  were 
sent  in  to  repair  them.  His  ser\'ant  was 
allowed  to  go  to  a  neighboring  town,  about 
a  couple  of  miles  oflf,  to  buy  books  and 
execute  commissions,  and  for  that  purpose 
to  hire  a  one  horse  carriage,  which  he 
drove  himself.  Through  him  Louis  Napo- 
leon obtained  a  workman's  dress,*  and 
could  have  a  carriage  to  meet  him.  The 
workmen  were  to  be  twenty-four  days  at 
work.  He  waited  till  the  twenty-third  to 
accustom,  as  he  says,  the  guards  to  see  the 
workmen  coming  and  going,  but  also,  I 
think,  from  his  habit  of  procrastination. 
At  length,  about  a  quarter  to  seven  in  the 
morning,  at  the  time  when  he  supposed 
the  two  gendarmes  would  be  at  breakfast, 
sitting  with  their  sides  to  the  door,  he  went 
out  with  a  plank  on  his  shoulder.  But  he 
was  five  minutes  too  late.  They  had  fin- 
ished, and  thier  faces  were  towards  him. 
He  thought  himself  lost,  and  intentionally 
let  the  plank  strike  the  head  of  the  man  on 
his  right.  This  succeeded ;  the  man  who 
was  struck  thought  only  of  his  head— the 
other  ran  to  assist  him,  and  while  they 
were  abusing  him  for  his  awkwardness 
he  walked  on,  knowing  that  they  would 


*  This  workman's  pame  was  Badinguay,  hence 
one  of  the  nicknames  of  Louis  Napoleon. — M.  C. 
M.  S. 


Dot'quit  their  posts  to  follow  and  recognise 
him.  The  soldier  at  the  gate  knew  him, 
smiled,  and,  without  calling  the  concierge, 
said, '  Passcz.'  A  hundred  yards  from  the 
gate  his  ser>'ant  met  him  with  the  carriage 
and  his  dog.  The  dog,  not  being  in  the 
secret,  leapt  on  him  with  great  demonstra- 
tions of  joy.  This  was  seen  by  a  sentinel 
on  the  rampart,  who  knew  the  dog,  but 
he  was  as  discreet  as  the  man  at  the  gate 
had  been.  They  drove  straight  towards 
the  Belgian  frontier,  and  reach«i  it  in  about 
five  hours. 

"In  the  meantime  the  Commandant, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  see  Louis  Napoleon 
three  times  a  day,  came  to  pay  his  first 
visit  at  seven  o'clock.  Louis  Napoleon 
had  been  complaining  of  illness  for  some 
days,  and  his  ph>'sician,  who  was  in  the 
plot,  stopped  the  Commandant  in  the  ante- 
chamber, and  begged  him  to  go  no  further, 
as  his  patient,  after  a  very  bad  night,  was 
sleeping.  The  Commandant  acquiesced, 
and  returned  at  two  for  his  second  visit 
The  same  answer  was  given  :  Louis  Napo- 
leon was  still  sleeping.  '  This  is  very  seri- 
ous,' said  the  Commandant  *Do  you  appre- 
hend danger  ? '  « I  do,'  said  the  physician, 
*  I  do  not  think  that  he  is  quite  safe.' 
*Then,'  said  the  Commandant,  *I  must 
send  a  telegraphic  message  to  Paris; 
what  would  become  of  us  if  he  wer«  to 
die  in  our  hands  ?  And  for  that  purpose  I 
must  actually  see  him.'  *  You  can  see  him, 
of  course,'  said  the  physician,  *  but,  what- 
ever the  danger  may  be,  and  I  have  not 
much  fear,  it  will  be  increased  if  you  wake 
him.'  *  Then,'  said  the  Commandant,  *  I 
will  sit  by  his  bedside  till  he  awakes  natural- 
ly, that  no  time  may  be  lost  in  sending  to 
Paris.'  They  went  into  the  room  and  sat 
at  the  side  and  the  foot  of  the  bed,  in 
which  lay  a  figure  wrapped  in  bednclothes 
and  a  nightcap,  with  its  face  to  the  walL 
After  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  Comman- 
dant exclaimed, « I  do  not  see  him  breathe, 
he  must  be  dead.'  The  physician  was 
silent,  the  Commandant  turned  down  the 
clothes,  and  found  a  stuffed  figure. 

"  Of  course  the  telegraph  was  set  to 
work,  and  pursuit  was  made  on  every  road 
— but  Louis  Napoleon  had  been  in  Belgium 
an  hour  before  he  was  missed." 

Wednesday,  April  19,  1854.— I  called 
early  this  morning  on  Madame  R.  Her 
brother  is  the  architect  who  superintends 
the  works  at  the  Elys^e. 
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His  story  to  her  was,  that  at  seven  in 
the  morning  of  Good  Friday,  the  Emperor 
and  the  Empress  met  him  at  the  Elys^e, 
and  she  told  him  that  she  must  give  a  ball 
on  Monday  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
that  there  was  a  difficulty  in  doing  so  at 
the  Tuileries,  and  that  he  must  get  ready 
the  Elys^e  for  it. 

"  But,"  he  said,  "  there  are  3,000  cubic 
yards  of  stone  in  the  court,  there  is  no 
staircase,  the  walls  are  mere  wet  stone  and 
mortar,  nothing  in  fact  is  finished,  except 
the  roof;  it  is  impossible;"  and  he  looked 
towards  the  Emperor  for  protection. 
"  C*est  un  caprice  de  femme,"  said  the 
Emperor.  "  I  am  sure,"  said  the  Empress, 
"  that  nothing  is  impossible  to  you."  So 
he  promised  it.  The  workmen  who  had 
gone  home  were  sent  for,  and  400  of  them 
were  kept  at  work  from  that  time  until 
Monday  evening,  when  the  ball  began. 
They  were  well  fed,  and  a  little  brandy 
was  added  to  their  wine.  When  they  left 
off  they  had  been  at  work  for  nearly  eighty- 
two  consecutive  hours:  that  is,  from  the 
morning  of  Good  Friday  until  the  evening 
of  Easter  Monday.  In  that  time,  besides 
fitting  up  the  existing  rooms,  they  had  built 
three  kitchens  and  a  new  ball-room  in  the 
garden,  90  feet  by  35,  and  30  feet  high. 
AH  night  they  had  700  lamps,  and  thirty 
men  carrying  torches.  One  of  their  diffi- 
culties was  the  presence  every  day  of  the 
Empress,  ordering,  interfering,  and  not  un- 
derstanding technical  objections.  On 
Monday  morning  the  Emperor  came.  He 
looked  with  dismay  at  the  court,  still  cov- 
ered with  the  3,000  square  yards  of  stone, 
and  at  the  gap  where  the  staircase  was  to 
be.  Lacroix  then  explained  to  him  that 
he  meant  to  employ  these  vast  masses  of 
stone  in  building  up  a  vast  straight  outside 
staircase,  from  the  court  to  the  first  floor, 
protected  by  a  roof  of  glass.  This  was 
done  by  seven  o'clock  that  evening,  and 
while  it  was  doing,  400  loads  of  rubbish 
were  carted  out.  The  poor  architect  was 
nearly  killed  by  the  incessant  worry,  want  of 
sleep,  and  fatigue.  "  He  seemed  to  me, 
yesterday,"  said  Madame  R.,  "  to  have 
grown  ten  years  older  in  four  days. 

"It  is  remarkable,"  she  continued, 
"  that  while  this  was  going  on  in  the  house 
of  the  head  of  the  State,  the  head  of  the 
Church  was  publishing  from  every  pulpit 
in  Paris,  a  protest  against  Sunday  labor. 
The  circular  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  on 
the  *  Repos  du  diraanche,'  which  was  read 


throughout  his  diocese  on  Easter  Sunday, 
denounces  such  labor  as  sacrilege  and 
cruelty,  as  insolently  disobedient  to  God, 
oppressive  to  the  laboring  classes,  and  de- 
grading to  the  national  character.  The 
Archbishop  must  have  felt  secure  in  popu- 
lar sympathy  when  he  ventured  to  choose 
such  a  moment  to  rebuke  his  most  Chris- 
tian Majesty.  The  matter  seems  trifling, 
but  its  childish  recklessness  will  do  Celui- 
ci*  great  mischief;  not  the  less  because 
the  ball  was  given  tq  an  English  Prince." 

June  10,  1855. — I  breakfasted  with  the 
Mohls,  and  met  there  Madame  R.  Jo- 
seph's letters  were  mentioned,  and  some 
one  expressed  surprise  at  Louis  Napoleon's 
having  allowed  a  work  so  injurious  to  the 
moral  character  of  his  uncle  to  appear. 
.  "  I  doubt,"  said  Madame  R.,  "  whether, 
supposing  him  to  have  moral  sense  suffi- 
cient to  perceive  the  immorality  of  Napo- 
leon's letters,  he  would  have  thought  that 
an  objection  to  their  publication.  He  is 
beginning  to  be  jealous  of  his  uncle.  He 
hopes  to  become  his  rival.  At  first  he 
was  satisfied  to  be  Augustus — now  he 
wishes  to  be  also  Caesar. 

"  He  has  mistaken,"  she  added,  "  his 
vocation.  He  aspires  to  be  a  statesman, 
perhaps  to  be  a  soldier — what  nature  in- 
tended him  for  was  a  poet.  He  has  an 
inventive,  original,  and  powerful  imagina- 
tion, which,  under  proper  training,  would 
have  produced  something  great." 

"  Is  his  taste  good  ?"  I  asked. 

"  He  cannot  tolerate  French  poetry," 
she  answered.  "  He  is  insensible  to  Ra- 
cine, but  he  delights  in  Shakespeare, 
Goethe,  and  Schiller.  The  great,  the 
strange,  and  the  tragic,  suit  his  wild  and 
somewhat  vague  habits  of  thought  and  his 
melancholy  temperament.  Of  the  fine  arts 
the  only  one  that  interests  him  is  archi- 
tecture, probably  from  the  vastness  of  its 
products.  He  hates  music,  and  does  not 
understand  painting  or  sculpture. 

"Among  the  mistakes,"  she  added, 
"  which  the  public  makes  with  respect  to 
that  family,  one  of  the  greatest  is  the  treat- 
ing Jerome  as  an  unimportant  member  of 
it.  Jerome  has  as  much  courage  and  as 
much  ambition  as  Louis  Napoleon  himself. 
His  ambition,  however,  is  less  selfish,  for 
it  looks  towards  his  heir.  He  idolises  his 
son,  and  in  the  improbable  event  of  his 
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surviving  Louts  Napoleon,  and  succeeding 
to  the  Crown,  he  will  endeavor  to  hand  it 
over  to  Prince  Napoleon.  But  he  will  not 
without  a  struggle  let  it  be  worn  by  a 
Bourbon,  or  broken  by  a  republic.  He 
will  fight,  and  fight  desperately,  for  the 
rights  of  the  Bonapartes — the  enemies  of 
that  family  ought  to  pray  that  he  may  die 
before  his  nephew." 

[Sebastopol  fell  in  Sept.,  1855,  and 
peace  was  proclaimed  on  March  31st, 
1856.— M.  C.  M.  S.] 

May  16, 1856. — I  called  on  Madame  R. 
"  I    believe,"   she   said,   "  that   war   is 
more  favorable  to  Celui-ci  than  peace." 

May  5,  1858. — I  called  on  Madame  R., 
and  found  with  her  an  Italian,  a  man 
about  thirty-five. 

"Unless  Louis  Napoleon's  character," 
said  Madame  R., "  is  much  changed  since 
1852,  when  I  ceased  to  see  him,  it  is  little 
understood.  He  is  supposed  to  be  calm, 
unimpressionable,  decided,  and  obstinate. 
He  has  none  of  these  qualities,  except  the 
last,  and  even  his  obstinacy  sometimes 
deserts  him. 

"  I  have  known  him  build  castles  in  the 
air,  dwell  on  them  for  years,  and  at  last 
gradually  forget  them.  When  he  was 
young  he  had  two  fixed  ideas,  that  he  was 
to  be  Emperor  of  France,  and  that  he  was 
to  be  the  liberator  of  Italy,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that,  even  now,  he  has  abandoned 
the  latter." 

"  If,"  said  the  Italian,  "  he  would  frank- 
ly 'declare  himself  favorable  to  Italian  lib- 
erty, these  plots,  as  respects  the  Italians, 
would  cease.  We  care  nothing  for  his 
treachery  to  France,  or  for  his  usurpation, 
or  for  his  despotism.  These  are  the 
affairs  of  the  French,  in  which  we  do  not 
presume  to  interfere.  The  Italians  try  to 
kill  him  as  the  supporter  of  the  Pope,  the 
supporter  of  Austria,  and  the  enemy  of 
Italian  unity.  I  do  not  believe  that  they 
would  meddle  with  him  if  he  were  merely 
neutral." 

**  Has  not  his  treatment  of  Orsini,"  I 
said,  "done  him  good  with  the  liberal 
Italians?  Never  was  a  man's  head  cut 
off  more  politely.  Short  of  pardon,  which 
was  impossible,  Orsini  had  everything  that 
he  could  wish." 

"  It  has  done  him  good,"  answered  the 
Italian,    "  for  a    time.     He  has    shown 


sympathy  for  our  cause,  he  has  shown 
hostility  against  our  enemy.  He  has 
raised  our  hopes.  He  has  obtained  per- 
haps a  respite.  But  if  he  disappoints 
those  hopes,  if,  in  order  to  court  the 
French  clergy,  he  continues  to  support  the 
Papal  tyranny  and  to  allow  the  Germans 
and  the  Bourbons  to  oppress  four-fifths 
of  Italy,  I  fear  that  it  will  not  be  more 
than  a  respite." 

The  Italian  left  us,  and  Madame  R.  told 
me  his  history. 

"  He  is,"  she  said,  "  a  Milanese  named 
C.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
Milanese  revolution,  on  its  failure  emigrat- 
ed to  Rome,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Roman  Parliament,  and  was  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  defence  of  Rome  against 
the  French.  When  we  entered,  Oudinot 
had  him  tried,  I  know  not  on  what  pre- 
tence, by  a  court-martial.  He  was  acquit- 
ted unanimously.  The  Pope,  or  the 
people  about  the  Pope,  prevailed  on 
Oudinot  to  appeal — a  thing  of  most  un- 
usual occurrence,  when  the  acquittal  has 
been  unanimous.  He  was  tried  again, 
and  again  unanimously  acquitted.  The 
Pope  then,  admitting  that  the  French 
could  not  punish  C,  required  him  to  be 
delivered  for  trial  and  punishment  to  the 
Roman  Tribunals,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
that  he  was  supported  by  M.  de  Raynevsd. 
My  intimacy  with  Louis  Napoleon  then 
continued.  I  saw  him  and  told  C.'s  story. 
He  behaved  well,  as  he  usually  does  in 
individual  cases,  particularly  when  an  Ita- 
lian is  concerned,  and  ordered  C.  to  be  re- 
leased and  sent  to  France.  The  Roman 
authorities,  however,  were  so  bent  on 
seizing  him  that  they  managed  to  detain 
him  twenty  days  at  Civita  Vecchia,  while 
they  were  intriguing  to  get  the  order  for 
his  discharge  reversed.  They  failed — ^he 
came  to  Paris,  and  was  employed  on  the 
Credit  Mobilier.  He  has  so  much  influ- 
ence among  his  countrymen,  that  Orsini, 
though  unacquainted  with  him,  named 
him  as  his  executor.  The  tribunals  refuse 
to  acknowledge  the  validity  of  Orsini's 
will,  but  have  allowed  C.  to  act  as  in  the 
case  of  an  intestacy." 

*'  YoM  say,"  I  said  to  Madame  R.,  "  that 
Louis  Napoleon  is  neither  calm,  unim> 
pressionable,  nor  decided." 

"  I  do,"  she  answered.  "  He  has  a 
calm  crust,  but  furious  Italian  passions 
boil  beneath  it.     As  a  child,  he  was  sub- 
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ject  to  fits  of  anger,  such  as  I  never  saw 
in  anyone  else.  While  they  lasted  he  did 
not  know  what  he  said  or  did. 

"  He  is  procrastinating,  undecided,  and 
irresolute.  Courage  he  certainly  has,  and 
of  every  kind,  physical  and  moral." 

[Mr.  Senior's  next  visit  to  Paris  took 
place  six  weeks  before  the  battle  of  Ma- 
genta.— M.  C.  M.  S.] 

April 2^^  1^59- — I  called  on  Madame  R. 

"  Louis  Napoleon,"  she  said,  "  is  de- 
lighted with  the  war.  A  war  to  drive 
Austria  out  of  Italy,  in  which  he  should 
command,  has  been  his  dream  from  boy- 
hood. He  said  to  me  once,  at  Ham,  *  I 
trust  that  some  day  I  shall  command  a 
great  army.  I  know  that  I  should  dis- 
tinguish myself,  I  feel  that  I  have  every 
military  quality.' 

"  *  Is  not  experience,*  I  answered,  *  ne- 
cessary ?* 

"  *  Great  things,*  he  replied,  *  have  been 
done  by  men  who  had  very  little  of  it. 
By  Cond^,  for  instance.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  better  for  me  to  die  in  the  belief  that  I 
am  fitted  to  be  a  great  general,  than  to 
risk  the  experiment.  But  I  will  try  it,  if  I 
can,  and  I  believe  that  1  shall  try  it' 

"  Then  the  war  relieves  him  from  an 
anxiety  which  pressed  on  him  from  Jan- 
uary 14,  1858,  until  the  ist  of  January, 
1859 — the  fear  of  the  Carbonari.  He  has 
breathed  freely  only  since  he  could  give 
notice  to  them  that  he  had  accepted  their 
terms." 

"  You  do  not  believe,  then,"  I  said,  "  in 
the  sincerity  of  his  negociations  ?" 

"  They  were  sincere,"  she  answered, 
"  so  far  that  if  Austria  would  have  sub- 
mitted without  war,  to  a  sacrifice  which 
would  have  satisfied  the  Carbonari,  he 
would  have  accepted  it.  The  least  favora- 
ble conditions  on  which  he  would  have 
remained  at  peace  with  her  would  have 
been  the  erection  of  Lombardy  and  Vene- 
tia  into  a  separate  kingdom,  under  a 
Prince  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  proba- 
bly the  Archduke  Maximilian,  with  an 
Italian  army  and  ministry,  perfectly  inde- 
pendent of  Austria.  What  he  would 
have  liked  better  would  have  been  to  have 
put  those  provinces  under  the  Duke  of 
Leuchtenberg,  Eugene's  grandson.  This 
would  have  suited  Russia,  and  perhaps 
may  be  the  ultimate  solution.  But  I 
knaiv  I  can  affirm  with  perfect  certainty 


that  he  is  resolved,  first,  that  they  shall 
not  remain  Austrian;  and  secondly,  that 
they  shall  «^/be  united  to  Piedmont.  He 
hates  Piedmont  asiconstitutional,  as  a  neigh- 
bor too  strong  to  be  a  slave,  and  because  the 
king  has  treated  him  from  time  to  time 
somewhat  roughly.  As  to  the  freedom  or 
the  prosperity  of  these  provinces,  when 
once  they  cease  to  be  Austrian,  or  indeed 
as  to  the  welfare  of  any  part  of  Italy,  he 

is  utterly  indiffe^"ent." 

•  •  •  •  • 

May  7,  1859. — ^  called  on  Mdme.  R., 
and  gave  her  an  outline  of  my  interview 
with  Prince  Napoleon. 

"  When  the  Prince  thinks  that  the  great 
object  of  the  war  is  to  terminate  the  pre- 
ponderance of  Austria  in  the  south  of 
Italy,  he  gives  his  cousin  too  much  credit 
for  statesmanship;  that  may  be  one  of  his 
objects,  but  it  is  a  subordinate  one." 

"  Subordinate,"  I  said,  "  to  his  fears  of 
assassination,  or  to  his  hopes  of  military 
fame  ?" 

"  Those  also,"  she  answered,  "  are  sub- 
ordinate motives.  My  own  conviction 
is,  that  if  he  had  not  made  this  war  he 
would  have  been  assassinated ;  but  I  doubt 
whether  he  is  as  convinced  of  this  as  I  am. 
He  feels,  indeed,  his  danger,  and  is  dis- 
turbed by  it ;  but  he  has  recovered  from 
the  shock  of  the  attentat^  and  has  resumed, 
to  a  certain  extent,  his  fatalism. 

"  His  real  motive,  which  towers  high 
above  all  the  others,  is  his  hatred  of  Austria 
— a  hatred  bred  in  his  very  bones,  a  hatred 
which  began  in  his  early  infancy,  which 
was  fostered  during  all  his  early  childhood 
and  youth,  which  made  him  a  conspirator 
and  a  Carbonaro  when  most  boys  are 
thinking  only  of  their  games  or  of  their  les- 
sons. 

"  On  the  24th  of  December,  1848,  a 
fortnight  after  he  had  been  elected  Presi- 
dent, I  called  on  him  at  the  request  of  the 
Italians  in  Paris,  to  ask  him  what  he  intend- 
ed to  do  for  Italy. 

"  *  Tell  them,'  he  said,  *  that  my  name  is 
Buonaparte,  and  that  I  feel  the  responsibi- 
lities which  that  name  implies.  Italy  is 
dear  to  me ;  as  dear,  almost,  as  France ;  but 
my  duties  to  'Frsinct^passent  avant  ioiit,  I 
must  watch  for  an  opportunity.  For  the 
present  I  am  controlled  by  the  Assembly, 
which  will  not  give  me  money  and  men 
for  a  war  of  sentiment,  in  which  France 
has  no  direct  immediate  interest.     But  tell 
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them  my  feelings  are  now  what  they  were 
in  — ;  and  repeat  to  them  that  my  name 
is  Bu  on  arcane.*  ** 

m 

"  C^n  he  wisVi/'  I  said  *'•  to  give  free  in- 
stitutions to  Itaiv  ?*' 

'•  I  Leiieve/'  she  answered,  *•  that  he 
does.  I  believe  that  he  has  a  s}-mpathy 
for  freedom :  though,  where  he  himself  is 
concemeri,  it  is  overruled  bv  his  desire  of 
power.  He  hkes  to  be  absolute  himself, 
but  he  wishes  all  who  are  not  his  subjects 
to  be  free. 

"Then  he  desires  most  ea^erlv  ever\-- 
thing  that  iiQ  thinks  will  give  him  posthu- 
mous fame.  Imagination  is  his  predomi- 
nant facuhv.  I  have  often  said  that  nature 
meant  him  to  be  a  poet.  He  would  have 
been  a  great  one.  Like  most  men  of  ima- 
gination, he  hves  in  the  future.  As  a  child, 
his  desire  was  to  become  an  historical  cha- 
racter. He  has  no  moral  sense;  he  does 
not  care  about  le  bien  ou  le  mal.  9a  lui  est 
egal,  ou  plutot  il  n'en  con9oit  pas  la  difi'e- 
rence :  nor  does  he  care  much  about  pre- 
sent reputation,  except  as  an  instrument 
He  begins  now  to  expect  to  fill  as  many 
pages  in  history  as  his  uncle  has  done,  and 
he  hopes  that  they  will  be  brighter ;  at  least 
that  they  will  be  darkened  by  fewer  sha- 
dows. And  if  he  beheves,  as  I  have  rea- 
son to  think  he  does,  that  the  man  who 
founds  free  institutions  in  Italy  will  be 
praised  a  thousand  years  hence,  he  will  do 
It.  He  will  do  it  if  he  hopes  that  history 
will  accept  it  as  a  sort  of  compensation  for 
his  having  destroyed  such  institutions  in 
France." 

Sunday,  May  13,  i860. — I  called  on 
Mdme.  K. 

"The  P^mperor's  great  ambition  now," 
she  said,  "  is  reputation  as  a  historian  and 
archaeologist.  He  is  writing  a  Hfe  of  Ju- 
lius Ca;sar,  and  spends  in  collecting  mate- 
rials for  it  every  minute  that  he  can  spare." 

"The  materials,"  I  said,  **  lie  in  a  com- 
paratively small  compass." 

"  Ay,"  she  answered,  "  but  it  is  to  con- 
tain an  essay  on  the  military  organization 
of  the  Romans,  and  a  general  review  of  its 
progress,  from  the  tomb  of  the  kings  to  that 
of  the  cmi>erors.  He  sent,  a  few  days  ago, 
for  M.  Maury,  of  the  Institut,  took  him  in- 
to his  closet,  showed  him  the  materials 
which  he  had  got  together,  made  him  read 
what  he  had  written  of  an  introduction,  and 
asked  for  candid  criticism.  Maury  says 
hat  it  was  well  done,  though  incomplete. 


and  frankly  pointed  out  the  parts  rcquuiDg 
further  attendon."' 

••  Can  he  read  Latin  ?"  I  asked. 

- F: jer.dv;* said  Mdmc,  R. ;  "and  Greek 
not  ilL     He  is  far  above  par  as  a  scholar." 

"  I  supposed  him,"  I  said,  •*  to  be  idle. 
That  is  the  character  given  to  him  by  all 
his  ministers  and  secretaries  whom  I  have 
known,  and  I  have  known  se\*eral." 

"He  is  idle.''  said  Mdme.  R.,  "  in  mat- 
ters of  administration.  He  hates  detail, 
and  he  hates  discussion.  But  he  b  fond 
of  study,  and  ven-  fond  of  writing.  His 
ministers  complain  that,  since  he  has  taken 
to  biography  and  antiquities,  they  cannot 
get  audience  or  even  signatures  from  him." 

J/vrji/r,  J/t7v  21,  i860. — I  called  on 
Mdme.  R. 

I  told  her  that  I  heard  that  Naples  was 
intended  for  Prince  Napoleon, 

'•  I  know  nothing  of  it,"  she  answered. 
"  What  would  England  say  ?" 

"  We  cannot  wish,"  I  replied,  "  to  see 
Buonaparte  viceroys  substituted  for  legiti- 
mate sovereigns.  Do  you  think  that  Louis 
Napoleon  would  make  many  sacrifices,  or 
run  any  great  risks  for  such  a  purpose  ?" 

*'  I  do  not  believe."  she  answered,  "  that 
at  present  he  is  willing  to  make  sacrifices 
or  to  run  risks  for  any  purpose  whatever. 
Things  in  Italy  are  going  too  fast  for  him. 
His  policy  is  dilator}-  and  expectative.  He 
has  often  said  to  me :  *  II  ne  faut  rien  bnis- 
quer.  A.  qui  attend  tout  arrive  k  point,  k 
qui  va  trop  vite  tout  manque.' " 

"  The  malicious  world,"  I  said,  "  would 
call  that  a  sign  of  his  Dutch  blood." 

"  The  world,''  she  said,  *'  would  talk  non- 
sense. He  has  not  a  drop  of  Dutch  blood. 
In  the  beginning  of  July,  1807,  Napoleon 
effected  a  reconciliation  between  Hortense 
and  Louis.  They  met  at  Montpelier,  and 
spent  three  or  four  days,  as  was  usually  the 
case,  in  quarrelling.  She  went  off  in  a  pet 
to  Bordeaux,  where  the  Emperor  was  on 
his  way  to  begin  the  seizure  of  Spain.  She 
passed  a  few  days  with  him,  and  then  re- 
turned at  the  end  of  July  to  her  husband 
at  Montpelier.  He  has  many  little  bodily 
tricks  resembling  those  of  Louis.  Louis  ne- 
ver looked  you  in  the  face ;  when  he  bowed 
it  was  not  like  anybody  else,  it  was  an  incli- 
nation of  the  body  on  one  side.  He  kept 
his  hands  close  to  his  sides.  Louis  Napo- 
leon has  all  these  peculiarities.  In  the  April 
of  the  following  year  Hortense  was  frighten- 
ed and  taken  ill  suddenly,  and  Louis  Napo- 
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leon  was  born  on  the  20th  of  April,  twelve 
days  before  he  was  expected.  On  this 
pretext,  Louis,  in  181 5,  tried  to  get  a  di- 
vorce, but  of  course  failed.  He  was  jea- 
lous of  Hortense,  bribed  all  her  servants  to 
watch  her,  and  often  said  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon :  *  Ce  n'est  pas  mon  enfant ; '  but  he 
was  half  mad,  and,  I  believe,  said  so  only 
to  tease  his  wife.  At  one  time  he  took 
possession  of  Louis  Napoleon,  and  became 
exceedingly  fond  of  him,  which  would, 
scarcely  have  been  the  case  if  he  had  real- 
ly doubted  his  legitimacy. 

"  Louis  Napoleon,  indeed,  was  an  at- 
tractive child.  He  was  gentle  and  intelli- 
gent, but  more  like  a  girl  than  a  boy.  He 
is  a  year  older  than  I  am.  He  was  shy, 
and  has  continued  to  be  so.  He  hates 
new  faces :  in  old  times  he  cOuld  not  bear 
to  part  with  a  servant,  and  I  know  that  he 
has  kept  ministers  whom  he  disliked  and 
disapproved  only  because  he  did  not  like 
^  the  embarras  of  sending  them  away.  His 
great  pleasures  are  riding,  walking,  and, 
above  all,  fine  scenery.  I  remember  walk- 
ing with  him  and  Prince  Napoleon  one 
fine  evening  on  Lansdowne  Hill,  near 
Bath.  The  view  was  enchanting.  He  sat 
down  to  admire  it.  *  Look,*  said  he,  *  at 
Napoleon,  he  does  not  care  a  farthing  for 
all  this.     I  could  sit  here  for  hours.' 

"  He  employed  me,  some  days  ago,  to 
make  inquiries  for  him  in  Germany  in  con- 
nection with  his  book.  Moquard  wrote 
me  a  letter  of  thanks.  Louis  Napoleon 
wrote  in  his  own  hand  these  words,  *  Ceci 
me  rappelle  les  bont^s  qu'avait  Mdme.  R. 
pour  le  prisonnier  de  Ham.  Les  extremes 
se  touchent,  car  les  Tuileries  c'est  encore 
une  prison.' 

"  While  the  Due  de  Reichstadt,  and  his 
own  brother  lived,  he  used  to  rejoice  that 
there  were  two  lives  between  him  and 
power.  What  he  would  have  liked  better 
than  empire  would  have  been  to  be  a  rich 
country  gentleman,  with  nothing  to  do 
but  to  enjoy  himself." 

"  You  tell  me,"  I  said,  "  that  as  a  child, 
he  was  gentle  (doux).     Is  he  so  now  ?" 

"  In  appearance,"  she  answered,  "  for 
he  has  great  self-command ;  but  au  fond 
he  is  irritable.  He  is  also  very  pertina- 
cious, at  least  in  his  opinions.  Hence  he 
hates  discussion,  it  annoys  him  and  never 
convinces  him.     He  cannot  bear  to  see 

people  '  iriste '  or  discontented. 

•  «  •  * 

"  Here  is  the  letter  which  he  wrote  to 


me  the  evdiing  before  his  escape.  He 
tells  me  that  he  has  sent  to  me  all  his  re- 
maining manuscripts  on  artillery,  and  all 
the  proof  sheets  of  the  printed  portion, 
and  begs  me  to  keep  them.  I  was  then  in 
Paris. 

"  The  instant  I  read  it,  I  said  to  my 
husband,  *  He  is  going  to  make  his  escape, 
he  is  making  me  his  literary  executrix.* 

"  My  husband  laughed  at  me.  Next 
morning  at  breakfast,  the  papers  came  in. 
1  read  aloud, — 

"  *  Yesterday  Louis  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte made  his  escape  from  Ham.' 

**  *  Bah  ! '  said  my  husband,  *  you  are 
going  back  to  the  nonsense  which  you 
talked  yesterday." 

"  I  repeated,  *  Yesterday  Louis  Napo- 
leon Buonaparte  made  his  escape  from 
Ham.' 

"  *  Don't  talk  stuff,'  said  my  husband. 

"  *  Read  it  yourself,'  I  answered. 

"The  next  day  I  got  this  letter  from 
him  in  London. 

"  *  I  need  not,'  he  writes,  *  tell  you  the 
details  of  my  escape,  as  you  have  them 
in  the  papers.  My  measures  were  so  well 
taken  that  in  eight  hours  I  was  in  Belgium, 
and  twelve  hours  after  in  London.  It 
seems  a  dream.  Take  care  of  my  manu- 
scripts and  proofs.  The  first  volume  is 
finished,  and  may  be  printed  from  the 
proofs.' 

"  Here  is  another  worth  hearing.  It 
was  written  from  London  in  1847,  in 
consequence  of  a  common  friend  having 
accused  him  of  personal  ambition. 

"  *  In  all  my  adventures,'  he  says,  *■  I 
have  been  governed  by  one  principle.  I 
believe  that  from  time  to  time  men  are 
created  whom  I  will  call  providential,  in 
whose  hands  the  destinies  of  their  coun- 
tries are  placed.  I  believe  myself  to  be 
one  of  these  men.  If  I  am  mistaken  I  may 
perish  uselessly.  If  I  am  right  Providence 
will  enable  me  to  fulfil  my  mission.  But, 
right  or  wrong,  I  will  persevere,  whatever 
be  the  difficulties  or  the  dangers.  Living 
or  dying,  I  will  serve  France.'  " 

Here  M.  T.  C.  came  in  :  she  closed  the 
book,  but  the  conversation  on  Louis  Na- 
poleon continued. 

'*  My  first  introduction  to  him,"  said 
T.  C,  "was  in  1848,  when  I  was  prefect. 
He  was  then  deputy  and  remarkably  shy. 
The  first  time  that  he  demanded  la  parole^ 
he  mounted  slowly  the  steps  of  the  Tri- 
bune, looked  round -him  for  a  minute  or 
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two,  and  then  descended  without  having 
uttered  a  word.  Some  time  after  he  made 
a  second  attempt,  and  actually  spoke,  but 
very  badly.  I  gave  a  reception  to  the 
whole  assembly.  He  negociated  with  me 
about  his  coming  to  it.  He  did  not  wish 
to  be  announced,  as  his  name  would  draw 
all  eyes  upon  him.  It  was  agreed  that  he 
should  come  early,  and  that  I  should  meet 
him  in  the  passage,  and  lead  him  in  with- 
out his  name  being  mentioned — but  he 
never  came." 

"  It  has  been  thought,"  said  Mdme.  R., 
"  that  he  was  playing  a  part ;  that  he  was 
pretending  to  be  stupid,  as  a  candidate 
for  the  Papacy  pretends  to  be  dying. 

"  I  was  with  him,"  she  continued, 
"  when  the  Bill  of  the  31st  of  May,  1850, 
for  the  restriction  of  the  suffrage  was  in 
discussion.  *  I  hear,'  I  said,  *  but  I  do  not 
believe  it,  that  you  support  this  Bill.' 

"  *  I  do,'  he  answered. 

"  *  What,'  I  said,  *  you  the  child  of  uni- 
versal suffrage,  do  you  support  a  limited 
suffrage  ? ' 

"  '  You  understand  nothing  about  it,'  he 
replied,  *  Je  perds  I'assemblee.' 

"  *  But,'  I  said,  *  you  will  perish  with 
the  Assembly.' 

"  *  Not  in  the  least,'  he  answered. 
*  When  the  Assembly  goes  over  the  pre- 
cipice, je  coupe  la  corde.' 

"  In  fact,"  said  T.  C,  "  the  relations 
between  him  and  the  Assembly  were  such, 
that  one  or  the  other  must  have  perished." 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  I  said,  "  that  if 
Cavaignac  had  been  President  the  Re- 
public might  have  been  saved." 

"  So  I  thought  at  the  time,"  answered 
T.  C,  "  and  so  I  think  now.  Much  de- 
pended on  Thiers.  In  1849  I  was  Minister 
of  P'inance.  Blanqui — not  the  conspirator, 
but  the  political  economist — came  to  ask 
me  to  call  on  Thiers,  and  see  whether  we 
could  come  to  an  arrangement  under 
which  Thiers  would  support  Cavaignac. 
I  said  that  Thiers  was,  in  many  respects,  a 
much  greater  man  than  I,  but  still,  as  he 
was  a  mere  private  person,  and  I  was  a 
minister,  he  ought  to  call  on  mc.  Thiers 
is  proud  and  punctilious ;  he  would  not 
visit  me,  but  it  was  agreed  that  he  should 
come  to  me  on  the  ministerial  bench,  and 
that  we  should  go  out  and  discuss  the 
matter  in  the  corridors.  We  had  a  long 
conversation,  but  it  ended  in  nothing." 

"  What  caused  the  failure  ?"  I  asked. 


"  He  imposed,"  said  T.  C,  "  conditioDS 

which  we  could  not  accept." 

•  *  •  * 

I,called  on  Mdme.  R.,  and  found  there 
M.  Maury,  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions. 
He  is  assisting  Louis  Napoleon  in  his  work 
on  Julius  Caesar.  I  asked  after  its  pro- 
gress. 

"  Much,"  he  answered,  "  is  finished,  and 
the  materials  for  the  rest  are  collected.  He 
is  still  on  his  introduction,  and  is  now  at 
the  times  of  the  Gracchi.  But  some  sub- 
sequent portions  are  completed,  particularly 
he  story  of  Catiline." 

"  Catiline,"  said  Mdme.  R.,  "  was  always 
one  of  his  favorites.  He  maintained  that 
Cicero  and  Sallust  were  unjust  to  him.  At 
one  time  he  almost  thought  him  a  patriot 
incomprisy  until  he  found  that  he  had  pil- 
laged Africa  as  governor,  and  escaped  con- 
demnation only  by  being  defended  by 
Cicero."  ' 

"  He  says,  with  truth,"  said  Maury,  • 
"that  if  Catiline  had  been,  as  Cicero 
makes  him  out,  a  mere  robber  who  wished 
to  bum  and  pillage  Rome,  he  would  have 
raised  the  slaves.  The  Emperor  treats 
him  as  the  leader  of  a  political  party,  an 
extreme  one,  a  mischievous  one,  but  not  a 
band  of  robbers  and  assassins." 

"Js  the  Emperor,"  I  asked,  "still 
absorbed  in  his  literary  work  ?" 

"  As  much  as  ever,"  answered  Maury. 
"  To-day  when  I  entered  he  was  dictating 
a  portion  of  it.  He  thinks  much  more 
about  it  than  about  Italy.  He  does  not 
like  the  theatre,  excepting  sometimes  far- 
ces that  amuse  him ;  he  cares  little  for 
society.  His  delight  is  to  get  to  his  study, 
put  on  his  dressing-gown  and  slippers,  and 
work  at  his  history." 

"  What  sort  of  a  scholar  is  he  ?"  I  asked. 

"  In  Latin,"  answered  Maury,  "far 
above  the  average  of  educated  Frenchmen, 
perhaps  on  a  par  with  educated  English- 
men :  he  reads  without  difficulty." 

We  continued  to  talk  about  Louis  Na- 
poleon after  Maury  had  left  us.  Mdme. 
R.  showed  me  a  vase  of  jade,  taken  from 
the  palace  in  Pekin.  When  sent  to  her 
the  day  before  yesterday  it  came  without 
the  cover.  This  morning  Thelem,  the 
Emperor's  servjint,  who  managed  his  escape 
from  Ham,  brought  her  the  cover.  "  The 
Emperor,"  he  said,  "  spent  all  yesterday 
in  looking  for  it." 

"He  is  a  strange  being,"  said  Mdme. 
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R. :  "  one  who  did  not  know  him  would 
think  that  he  had  enough  to  do  without 
wasting  a  day  in  looking  for  the  cover  of 
a  vase;  but  it  is  like  him.  His  mind 
wants  keeping.  A  trifle  close  to  his  eyes 
hides  from  him  the  largest  object  at  a 
distance;  I  have  no  doubt  what  Thelem 
said  was  true,  and  that  he  did  spend  three 
or  four  hours  yesterday  hunting  for  the 
cover  of  that  vase.  He  wished  to  send  it 
to  me,  and  for  the  time  that  wish  absorbed 
him." 

"What  are  your  relations  with  him 
now  ?"  I  asked. 

"  We  do  not  meet,"  she  answered,  "  but 
we  correspond.  I  am  his  intermediaire 
with  many  of  the  German  literati,  I  get 
for  him  information  for  his  book,  as  I  did 
when  he  was  at  Ham  for  his  work  on 
Artillery.  We  lived  together,"  she  con- 
tinued, "  from  our  births  till  I  was  about 
fourteen,  and  he  about  fifteen.  During 
the  first  seven  years  of  this  time  he  was 
surrounded  by  all  the  splendor  of  a 
court.  During  the  last  eight  years  he  was 
in  Germany,  looked  down  on  by  the 
Germans,  who  would  scarcely  admit  the 
Buonapartes  to  be  gentry,  and  \^ould  call 
him  Monsieur  Buonaparte,  and  seeing  no 
one  but  his  mother  and  her  suite. 

"  Afterwards  he  lived  in  Italy  and  in 
Switzerland,  among  Italians  and  Swiss,  but 
never  with  French  people. 

"  His  long  exclusion  from  the  society  of 
the  higher  classes  of  his  own  countrymen, 
and,  in  a  great  measure,  fi*om  the  higher 
classes  of  the  foreigners  among  whom  he 
resided,  did  him  harm  in  many  ways.  It 
is  wonderful  that  it  did  not  spoil  his  man- 
ners ;  he  was  saved,  perhaps,  by  having 
always  before  him  so  admirable  a  model 
as  his  mother.  But  it  made  him  somewhat 
of  a  pari'efiUy  what  you  would  call  a  tuft- 
hunter.  He  looked  up  to  people  of  high 
rank  with  a  mixture  of  admiration,  envy, 
and  dislike ;  the  more  difficult  he  found  it 
to  get  into  their  society,  the  more  he  dis- 
liked them,  and  the  more  he  courted 
them." 

April  11, 1 86 1. — Mdme.  R.,  Mrs.  Grote, 
Mdme.  Mohl,  Circourt,  Target,  Duvergier, 
and  Lavergne  breakfasted  with  us. 

Circourt  told  us  that  he  had  acquired  a 
new  neighbor,  the  Emperor,  who  has 
purchased  Malmaison,  and  a  considerable 
tract  all  round  it,  and  is  busy  planting  and 
gardening. 


"  He  comes  to  Malmaison,"  said  Cir- 
court, "  once  or  twice  a  week ;  pointing 
out,  indeed,  writing  on  little  tickets  with 
his  own  hand,  the  place  for  every  shrub. 
He  is  a  most  considerate  purchaser ;  pays 
liberally,  and  is  anxious  that  no  one  shall 
suffer  inconvenience  by  removal.  A 
strange  contrast  to  the  indifference  with 
which  he  turns  tens  of  thousands  into  the 
streets  to  make  a  boulevard  or  a  square." 

"  I  have  often  said  of  him,"  said  Mdme. 
R.,  "  qu*il  a  la  sensibiHt^  dans  Tceil.  He 
is  deeply  affected  by  any  distress  that  he 
actually  sees ;  he  is  indifferent  to  any  that 
is  not  brought  before  him  in  detail.  One 
day  I  found  him  at  Ham  in  great  grief. 
The  man  who  waited  on  him  had  died  the 
day  before,  leaving  a  wife  and  family  in  dis- 
tress. *  I  gave  them,'  he  said  to  me,  *  300 
francs,  but  that  will  do  little.* 

"  *  How  much  have  you  left  ?  *  I  asked. 

*  Sixty,*  he  answered.  *  I  can  manage 
with  that  for  a  fortnight,  until  my  next  re- 
mittances come.  The  government  must 
lodge  and  feed  me.*  While  we  were  talk- 
ing, the  man*s  daughter,  a  girl  of  about 
fourteen,  came  in  to  thank  him.  She  was 
weeping,  and  he  began  to  sob  too. 
Suddenly  he  went  to  his  escritoire,  took 
out  the  sixty  francs  that  he  had  left,  and 
gave  them  to  her.     *  It  is  lucky,*  I  said, 

*  that  I  have  100  francs  more  than  my 
journey  will  cost  me.*  So  I  gave  them  to 
him,  or  I  should  have  left  him  utterly 
penniless.** 

"  How   come  he   to   be  so  poor  ?"  I 
asked.     "  I  was  told  that  when  he  was 
taken  at  Boulogne  he*  had  160,000  francs, 
which  were  deposited  with  the  maire,  and  , 
returned  to  him  after  his  trial  ?*' 

"  He  had  much  more  than  that.'* 
answered  Mdme.  R.  "  His  coat  was  lined 
with  bank  notes.  It  disappeared,  with  its 
contents;  but,  as  you  say,  the  160,000 
francs  were  returned  to  liim.  He  sold,  too, 
almost  all  the  little  property  which  he  had ; 
but  nearly  all  went  in  buying  up  the  pen- 
sions to  which  tlie  old  servants  of  his 
mother  were  entitled. 

"  He  said  to  them,  *  I  am  condemned 
to  imprisonment  for  life.  With  my  active 
habits,  imprisonment  will  kill  me  in  a  few 
years,  and  my  will  may  not  be  respected. 
You  had  better  take  the  value  of  your 
pension  while  I  am  allowed  to  pay  it  to 
you.* 

"  Almost  all  that  remained  he  spent  in 
allowances  to  those  who  had  accompanied 
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him  in  his  expedition  and  were  in  different 
prisons.  Persigny  had  a  great  deal.  The 
result  was  that  during  the  latter  part  of  his 
imprisonment  he  was  very  poor,  and  had 
the  utmost  difficulty  in  getting  together 
the  money  necessary  for  his  escape." 

Monday\  April  7,  1862. — I  called  on 
Mdme.  R. 

We  talked  of  Louis  Napoleon. 

"  A  single  day,"  said  she,  "  changed  his 
character.  Until  the  death  of  his  elder 
brother  he  was  mild,  unambitious,  im- 
pressionable, affectionate,  delighting  in 
country  pursuits,  in  nature,  in  art,  and  in 
literature.  He  frequently  said  to  me,  not 
when  he  was  a  child,  but  at  the  age  of 
nineteen  and  twenty,  *  What  a  blessing 
that  I  have  two  before  me  in  succession  : 
the  Due  de  Reichstadt  and  my  brother, 
so  that  I  can  be  happy  in  my  own  way, 
instead  of  being,  as  the  head  of  our  house 
must  be,  the  slave  of  a  mission.* 

"  From  the  day  of  his  brother's  death, 
he  was  a  different  man.  I  can  compare 
his  feelings  as  to  his  mission  only  to  those 
which  urged  our  first  apostles  and 
martyrs." 

"  What,"  I  asked,  "  is  the  sense  in  which 
he  understands  his  mission  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  devotion,"  she  answered,  "  first 
to  the  Napoleonic  dynasty,  and  then  to 
France.  It  is  not  personal  ambition. 
He  has  always  said,  and  I  believe  sin- 
cerely, that  if  there  were  any  better  hands 
to  which  he  could  transmit  that  duty  he 
would  do  so  with  delight. 

"  His  duty  to  his  dynasty  is  to  perpetu- 
,  ate  it.  His  duty  to  France  is  to  give  her 
.influence  abroad  and  prosperity  at  home." 

"And  also,"  I  asked,  "extension  of 
territory  ?" 

"  Not  now,"  she  answered,  "  I  will  not 
say  what  may  have  been  his  wishes  before 
the  birth  of  his  son,  but  what  I  have 
called  devotion  to  his  dynasty,  is  rather 
worship  of  his  son.  One  of  his  besetting 
fears  is  the  revival  of  an  European  coali- 
tion, not  so  much  against  France  as 
against  the  Buonapartes,  and  the  renewal 
of  the  proscription  of  the  family." 

"  I  have  been  told,"  I  said,  "  that  he 
leans  towards  constitutionalism  as  more 
favorable  to  hereditary  succession  than  des- 
potism." 

"  I  believe,"  she  answered,  "  that  to  be 
true,  and  that  it  is  the  explanation  of  his 
recent    liberalism.     He    hates,     without 


doubt,  opposition ;  he  hates  restraint ;  but 
if  he  thinks  that  submitting  to  opposition 
will  promote  his  great  object,  the  perpetu- 
ation of  his  dynasty,  he  will  do  so. 

"  He  would  sacrifice  to  that  object, 
Europe,  France,  his  dearest  friends,  and 
even  himself. 

"One  of  his  qualities — and  it  is  a 
valuable  one,  is  his  willingness  to  adjourn, 
to  change,  or  even  to  give  up  his  means, 
however  dear  they  may  be  to  him,  if  any 
safer  or  better  occur  to  him."* 

"Another  is  the  readiness  with  which 
he  confesses  his  mistakes.  His  last  con- 
fession," I  said,  "  was  perhaps  too  full  and 
too  frank." 

"  So  I  think,"  said  Mdme.  R.,  "  but  by 
making  it  he  enjoyed  another  pleasure, 
that  of  astonishing.  He  delights  in  Tim- 
pr^vu,  in  making  Europe  and  France,  and, 
above  all,  his  own  ministers  stare.  When 
it  is  necessary  to  act,  he  does  not  consult 
his  friends,  still  less  his  ministers,  and  per- 
haps he  is  right,  for  they  would  give  him 
only  bad  advice ;  he  does  not  conscien- 
tiously think  the  matter  over,  weigh  the 
opposing  reasons,  strike  the  balance  and 
act.  He  takes  his  cigar,  gives  loose  to  his 
ideas,  lets  them  follow  one  another  without 
exercising  over  them  his  will,  till  at  last 
something  pleases  his  imagination,  he 
seizes  it,  and  thinks  himself  inspired. 
Sometimes  the  inspiration  is  good,  as  it 
was  when  he  released  Abd  el  Kader, 
sometimes  it  is  very  bad,  as  it  was  when 
he  chose  the  same  time  for  opening  the 
discussion  of  the  address,  and  revealing 
the  state  of  our  finances." 

"  C,"  I  said,  "  treats  his  phlegm  as  his 
greatest  quality,  qu'il  ne  s'etonne  de  rien." 

"  Did  C.,"  she  answered, "  ever  describe 
to  you  his  fits  of  passion  ?" 

"  No,"  I  said. 

"  Probably,'*  she  answered,  "  he  never 
perceived  them.  His  powers  of  self-corn* 
mand  are  really  marvellous.  I  have  known 
him  after  a  conversation  in  which  he  be- 
trayed no  anger  break  his  own  furniture  in 
his  rage.  The  first  sign  of  rage  in  him  is  a 
swelling  of  his  nostrils,  like  those  of  an  ex- 
cited horse.  Then  his  eyes  become  bright 
and  his  lips  quiver.  His  long  moustache 
is  intended  to  conceal  his  mouth,  and  he 
has  disciplined  his  eyes.  When  I  first  saw 
him  in  1848  I  asked  him  what  was  the 

♦  M.    de  Tocqiieville    said  of  him,    "  II  salt 
rcculer.^^ — M.  CM.  S. 
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matter  with  his  eyes.  *  Nothing,'  he  said. 
A  day  or  two  after  I  saw  him  again.  They 
had  still  an  odd  appearance.  At  last  I 
found  that  he  had  been  accustoming  him- 
self to  keep  his  eyelids  closed,  and  to  throw 
into  his  eyes  a  vacant  dreamy  expression. 

"  I  cannot  better  describe  the  change 
that  came  over  him  after  his  brother's  death 
than  by  saying  that  he  tore  his  heart  out 
of  his  bosom,  and  surrendered  himself  to 
his  head. 

"  Once  I  found  him  reading  Hcrnani, 
*  How  wonderfully  fine  it  is,'  he  said.  *  I 
know,'  I  said,  *  what  you  admire  in  it.  It 
is  the  picture  of  a  man  driven  on  by  irre- 
sistible destiny.  You  are  thinking  of  the 
Hemani  qui  n'est  pas  un  homme  comme 
les  autres.' 

"  *  Ah,'  he  answered,  *  que  vous  m'avez 
bien  dpvin6.' " 

"  Pray  show  me,"  I  said,  "  the  passage 
to  which  you  referred." 

"  He  took  down  the  The&tre  de  Victor 
*  Hugo  and  read  to  me  the  following  verses 
from  the  fourth  scene  of  the  third  act  of 
Hernani  — 

Tu  me  crois,  peut-Stre, 
Un  homme  comme  sont  tous  les  autres,  un  6tre 
Intelligent  qui  court  droit  au  but  quil  rSva; 
Detrompe-toi.    Je  suis  une  force  qui  va. 
Oil  vais-je  ?    Je  ne  sais,  mais  je  me  sens  pouss^ 
D'un  souffle  impetueux,  d'un  destin  insens^, 
J'avance  etj'avance;  si  jamais  je  m'arrgte, 
Si  parfois,  haletant,  j*ose  tourner  la  tete 
Une  voix  me  dit — marche. 

"  Now,'*  she  continued,  "  when,  as  he 
thinks,  his  mission  is  fulfilled,  his  former 
nature  is  returning.  He  is  becoming  mild 
and  affectionate.  Many  parts  of  his  dis- 
position are  feminine.  He  adores  his  child 
with  the  affection  rather  of  a  mother  than 
of  a  father.  He  puts  me  in  mind  of  the 
pictures  in  which  the  Virgin  is  looking  on 
the  infant  Jesus,  with  an  expression,  half 
love  and  half  worship.  The  boy  is  intelli- 
gent and  serious,  no  common  child. 

"  On  the  whole  the  best  of  the  Buona- 
partes is  the  Emperor,  and  as  I  said  before, 
power  is  improving  him,  notwithstanding 
life  detestable  entourage.  He  is  a  bad 
judge  of  men,  he  is  shy,  he  hates  new  faces, 
he  hates  to  refuse  anything  to  any  body, 
and  he  keeps  about  him  men  unable,  and, 
if  they  were  able,  unwilling  to  give  him  ad- 
vice, whose  only  object  is  to  plunder  him 
and  the  public  purse." 

"  Do  you  agree,"  I  said,  "  in  the  gene- 
ral opinion  that  he  is  sinking  in  public  es- 
timation ? ' 


"  I  do,"  she  answered,  "  and  I  suspect 
that  he  feels  it  himself,  and,  as  I  said  before, 
that  he  is  trying  to  recover  himself  by  pro- 
moting public  prosperity,  and  by  an  ap- 
proach to  constitutional  government." 

"  I  expect,"  I  said,  "  when  I  am  here 
next  year  to  find  that  you  have  renewed 
your  old  relations  to  him." 

"  I  do  not  know,"  she  answered.  "  When 
people  once  intimate  have  been  separated 
for  ten  years,  there  is  shyness  on  both  sides. 

"  In  the  mean  time  he  is  constantly 
writing  to  me.  On  ^t  jour  del  an  ^  though 
he  had  been  receiving  people  and  address- 
es all  day,  he  found  time  to  send  me  a  note 
to  say  that  he  could  not  let  the  day  pass 
without  expressing  his  good  wishes. 

"  He  knows  too,  how  much  I  detest  his 
Idees  NapoUoniennes.  If  we  talk  it  must 
be  on  the  neutral  ground  of  his  Life  of 
CcBsar,  There  we  shall  sympathise,  for  it 
is  very  good. 

"  From  time  to  time  he  is  absolutely  en- 
grossed by  it.  And  he  has  all  the  help 
that  money  and  power  can  procure." 

Sunday,  April  5,  1863. — Mdme.  R. 
breakfasted  with  us. 

"  Every  time,"  I  said,  "  that  I  return  to 
Paris,  I  expect  to  find  you  reconciled  to 
the  Emperor." 

"  At  last,"  she  answered,  "  you  are  right. 
On  the  5th  of  last  month  he  wrote  to  me 
to  say  that  for  twelve  years  I  had  refused 
to  see  him,  and  that  perhaps  I  should  per- 
sist, but  that  he  could  not  bear  the  thought 
that  he  might  die  before  I  had  embraced 
his  child.  That  the  next  day  the  boy 
would  be  seven  years  old.  Mdme.  Walews- 
ka  would  call  on  me  at  one  o'clock  on 
that  day,  and  that  he  could  not  avoid  in- 
dulging a  hope  that  I  would  allow  her  to 
take  me  to  the  Tuileries.  I  could  not  re- 
fuse. The  next  day  she  came  and  took 
me  thither.  As  we  entered  his  cabinet  the 
door  was  closed,  and  I  found  myself  in 
the  presence  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Em- 
press. He  was  the  nearest  and  took  me 
by  the  hand.  He  stood  still  for  an  instant, 
then  ran  forward,  took  me  by  the  arm, 
threw  himself  on  my  neck  and  kissed  me. 
I  kissed  him,  and  we  all  of  us,  including 
the  Empress  and  Mdme.  Walewska,  be- 
gan to  weep.  *  Mechante  femme,'  ex- 
claimed the  Emperor,  *  voilk  douze  ans 
que  tu  me  tiens  rigueur ! ' 

'*  Then  there  was  silence  which  the  Em- 
peror broke  by  saying,  *  Je  crois  que  nous 
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ferions  niieux  de  nous  asseoir.*  He  stood 
with  his  back  to  the  fire,  the  Empress  and 
I  sitting  on  each  side,  and  Mdme.  Walews- 
ka  behind  the  Empress.  Then  again  there 
was  a  silence,  and  the  child  was  sent  for. 

"  I  took  him  in  my  arms  and  kissed  him. 
He  looked  astonished.  The  Emperor  took 
him  between  liis  knees,  and  told  him  to  re- 
peat one  of  his  fables.  *  I  have  forgotten,' 
the  boy  said,  *  the  ends  of  them  all.*  *  Then 
tell  us  the  beginning  of  one  of  them.'  *  I 
have  forgotten  the  beginning.'  *  Then  let 
us  have  the  middle.'  *  Mais,  papa,  ou 
commence  le  milieu  ? ' 

"  It  was  clear  that  he  would  not  show 
off,  so  he  was  allowed  to  go  to  his  pony. 

"  *  Cette  dame,'  he  said  to  his  mother  in 
the  evening,  *  doit  avoir  6l6  trbs-grande 
amie  de  papa,  ou  elle  ne  m'aurait  pas  em- 
brass6.' 

"  The  child  had  broken  the  ice,  though 
still  there  was  some  restraint ;  but  it  wore 
off,  and  we  talked  as  familiarly  as  ever.  As 
I  went  he  said,  *J*espbre  que  tu  ne  me 
quittes  pas  pour  douze  ans.' 

"  Since  that  time  I  see  him  or  the  Em- 
press two  or  three  times  a  week.  I  find  him 
in  the  evenings  alone  in  his  cabinet,  at 
work  on  his  Casar/  but  he  is  glad  to  break 
it  off,  and  to  talk  to  me  for  hours  on  old 
times.  He  is  quite  unembarrassed,  for  his 
conscience  does  not  reproach  him — indeed, 
no  Buonaparte  ever  has  to  complain  of  his 
conscience. 

"I  sometimes  forget  all  that' has  passed 
since  we  saw  one  another  for  the  last  time 
before  December  185 1,  when  he  was  still  an 
innocent  man.  But  from  time  to  time  the 
destruction  of  our  liberties,  the  massacres  of 
1 85 1,  the  deportations  of  1852,  and  the 
cruelties  which  revenged  the  Attentat  rise 
to  my  mind,  and  I  shrink  from  the  embrace 
of  a  man  stained  with  the  blood  of  many  of 
my  friends." 

"  Do  you  see  the  Empress  and  the 
child  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Constantly,"  she  answered.  "  The 
child  flies  into  my  arms,  and  the  Empress 
is  all  kindness  and  graciousness. 

"  She  is  a  Spaniard ;  she  wants  know- 
ledge ;  in  fact,  she  wants  education :  but 
she  is  very  seductive.  She  is  strict  with 
the  child,  and  manages  him  better  than  the 
Emperor  does;  who,  in  fact,  does  not 
manage  him  at  all. 

"  Louis  Napoleon  is  slow  both  in  con- 
ception and  execution.  He  meditates  his 
plans  long,  thinks  over  every  detail,  waits 


for  an  opportunity,  which,  when  it  comes, 
he  does  not  always  seize  :  he  often  keeps 
deferring  and  deferring  execution  until  exe- 
cution has  become  impossible  or  useless. 
But  he  forgets  nothing  that  he  has  learned, 
he  renounces  nothing  that  he  has  planned. 

"  On  the  29th  of  January  1849,  six  weeks 
after  he  became  President,  he  intended  a 
coup  d'etat.  He  read  his  jolan  to  Changar- 
nier,  and  the  instant  Changarnier  began  to 
oppose  it,  he  folded  up  the  paper  and  was 
silent. 

"  But  he  never  abandoned  it,  and  two 
years  and  a  half  afterwards  he  executed  it." 

"  What,"  I  asked,  "  are  Louis  Napoleon's 
habits  now  ?  " 

*  Worse  than  they  used  to  be,"  she  an- 
swered. "  He  rides  little,  walks  little,  and 
is  getting  fat.  He  hates  more  and  more 
the  details  of  business,  and  yet  is  more  and 
more  afraid  of  trusting  them  to  his  ministers. 
But  his  CcBsar  absorbs  and  consoles  him. 
He  said  to  the  bureau  of  the  Academy, 
when  they  came  to  announce  the  election 
of  Feuillet,  *  Je  travaille  k  me  rendre  digne 
de  vous.'  He  thought  at  one  time  of  offer- 
ing himself  for  the  vacancy  made  by  Pas- 
quier.  He  intended  to  be  present  at  his 
own  reception,  and  to  read,  in  the  frightful 
academic  green  coat,  the  eioge  of  his  prede- 
cessor, and  to  characterise  the  nine  different 
governments  which  Pasquier  had  served. 

"  But,  with  his  habit  of  procrastination, 
he  has  delayed  his  candidature  till  the  first 
two  volumes  of  his  Ccesar  have  been  pub- 
lished. The  first  volume  is  ready,  and  he 
intended  to  publish  it  immediately ;  but  the 
booksellers  tell  him  that  they  will  sell  better 
in  couples.  And  as  even  emperors  must 
submit  to  booksellers,  he  waits  till  the 
second  is  finished." 

April  it^,  1863. — Madame  R.,  thejCor- 
celles,  and  Lady  Ashburton   breakfasted    / 
with  us.     We  had  an  agreeable  conversa- 
tion, but  I  do  not  recollect  much  of  it. 

The  Corcclles  and  Madame  R.  seemed 
delighted  to  meet  again.  They  had  not 
seen  one  another  for  years.  I  remarked  to 
Madame  R.  that  I  had  not  seen  at  Lady 
Mowley's  great  party  in  celebration  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  marriage  more  than  three 
French  persons  that  I  had  ever  seen  before. 

"  The  Emperor,"  said  Madame  R.,  "  can- 
not attract  an  aristocracy,  so  he  is  forced 
to  make  one.  Persigny  says  *  nous  autres 
des  grandes  maisons,'just  as  the  Emperor 
considers   himself  as  one   of  the   sacred 
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royal  caste.  If  his  aristocracy  is  not  of  the 
purest  blood,  it  is  at  least  rich." 

"Have  you  seen  Michel  Chevalier's  build- 
ing in  the  Avenue  de  I'lmp^ratrice  ?  It  is 
to  cost  a  million.  Evans,  the  Emperor's 
dentist,  has  become  a  milHonaire.  He  had 
early  information  that  the  Avenue  de  Tlm- 
p^ratrice  was  to  be  created,  and  bought 
land  at  low  prices  which  is  now  worth  250,- 

000  francs  an  acre.  Persigny  is  building  a 
palace  at  Chamarand." 

"  Not  out  of  his  savings,"  I  said,  "  for 
his  salary  as  minister  is  not  above  120,000 
francs,  and  as  senator  35,000,  and  he  must 
spend  the  whole." 

"  Nor  does  he,"  said  Madame  R.,  "  do 
as  most  of  the  others  do,  steal  or  take/^/j 
de  vin.  The  Emperor  gives  him  whatever 
he  wants." 

April  20,  1863. — We  breakfasted  with 
Mdme.  R.,  and  met  there  Renan  and 
Maury,  librarian  of  the  Institute,  the  Em- 
peror's principal  assistant  in  his  Life  of 
CcBsar,  I  asked  Mdme.  R.  when  she  had 
last  seen  the  Emperor. 

"Yesterday,"  she  said.  "  It  is  arranged 
that  I  go  to  him  every  Sunday  at  five,  and 
stay  till  a  quarter  to  seven,  when  he  has  to 
dress  for  dinner,  but  often,  as  was  the  case 
yesterday,  he  keeps  me  much  longer,  and 
then  he  has  to  run  for  it,  that  he  may  not 
exhaust  the  patience  of  the  Empress  and 
of  the  chef.  He  delights  to  talk  to  a  per- 
son not  bound  by  etiquette,  who  can  ques- 
tion him  and  contradict  him  and  talk  over 
all  his  youth.  I  never  conceal  my  Repub- 
lican opinions,  and  he  treats  them  as  the 
harmless  folHes  of  a  woman. 

"  Yesterday  he  was  in  very  high  spirits. 

1  suspect  that  he  has  just  made  up  his 
mind  on  some  subject  that  has  been  teasing 
him.  He  dislikes  coming  to  a  decision, 
but  perhaps  for  that  very  reason,  when  he 
does  so,  he  feels  relieved  and  happy.  He 
may  have  decided  what  to  do  about  Poland, 
or  what  to  write  about  some  questionable 
anecdote  about  Cajsar  or  when  the  elec- 
tions shall  be. 

"  I  think  that  it  may  have  been  about 
Poland.  I  told  him  that  in  some  classes 
of  society,  I  found  an  opinion  that  the 
forcible  intervention  of  France  in  favor  of 
Poland  was  impracticable.  His  answer 
was,  *  Ei,  Ei.' " 

*'  Seriously,"  I  asked,  "  or  contemptu- 
ously ?" 

"  Laughingly,"    she     answered,    "  and 


contemptuously.  His  'Ei,  Ei,'  may  have 
meant  nothing,  but  I  think  that  it  may 
have  meant  something.  There  certainly 
has  been,  a  great  pressure  on  him  to  take 
up  the  cause  of  the  Polish  insurgents. 
There  are  the  wildest  ideas  as  to  the  poli- 
tical importance  of  Poland.  The  war 
party  talks  of  a  Poland  twice  as  large  as 
Prussia,  and  one  third  more  populous, 
which  is  to  be  the  ally  of  France,  and  her 
citadel,  interposed  between  Russia,  Aus- 
tria, and  Prussia,  a  check  on  them  all.  It 
affirms  that  it  would  be  an  easy  thing  to 
march  on  Poland  by  land,  and  that  the 
sight  of  the  first  French  uniform  would 
raise  up  a  Polish  population  of  twenty 
millions. 

"  It  associates  Poland  with  the  proudest 
times  of  the  Empire.  The  Emeutiers  re- 
collect that  the  Poles  have  always  fought 
by  their  sides — have  often  been  their  lead- 
ers, and  sometimes  their  exciters.  The 
army  is,  as  it  always  is,  and  perhaps 
ought  to  be,  furious  for  war.  The  Catho- 
lic party  hopes  to  make  a  religious  war. 
It  cares  not  what  damage  it  may  do  to 
the  country  if  it  can  do  good  to  the  Pope 
and  harm  to  the  Greek  Church  and  to  its 
schismatic  head.  Though  the  peasantry 
of  the  provinces  are  pacific,  the  low  town 
population — and  it  is  the  population  of 
towns,  or  rather  of  Paris,  that  governs 
France — is  always  warlike.  It  does  not 
suffer,  or  does  not  know  that  it  suffers,  the 
miseries  of  a  war,  and  it  delights  in  the 
excitement.  If  the  insurrection  be  put 
down  in  a  couple  of  months,  or  within 
three  months,  it  will  be  a  fait  accompli^ 
and  be  forgotten.  But  if  it  lasts,  if  it  be 
carried  on  with  heroic  vigor  on  the  part 
of  the  Poles  and  with  barbarity  on  the 
part  of  the  Russians,  a  force  will  be  put 
on  him  which  I  doubt  his  being  able  to 
withstand.  Again,  if  the  New  Chamber 
should  be  intolerable — and  no  one  knows 
how  it  may  act — he  may  dissolve  it,  ap- 
peal to  the  people  in  defence  of  Poland, 
and  flatter  them  by  promises  of  which  war 
must  be  the  result.  It  will  be  a  very  dan- 
gerous expedient,  but  he  is  accustomed  to 
rush  into  dangerous  enterprises,  and  to 
succeed  in  them. 

"There  is  one  subject,  however,  on 
which  he  has  not  decided,  and  that  is  the 
time  of  his  candidature  for  the  Academy. 
Pasquier's  vacancy  is  to  be  filled  up  on 
Thursday  next.  His  mind  is  still  set  on 
pronouncing    Pasquier's   eloge,     *  I    wish,' 
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he  said  to  me,  *  that  I  could  get  some  one 
to  propose  me  as  a  candidate.* 

"  *  That  is  not  the  practice/  I  said. 
*  The  candidate  presents  himself/ 

"  *  I  am  shy,'  he  answered.  *  If  my 
Casar,  or  even  the  first  volume  of  it,  had 
appeared,  I  should  feel  that  I  had  some 
cla.ims;  but  I  am  not  vain  enough  to 
think  that  what  I  have  published  as  yet, 
entitles  me  to  the  honor  of  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  literary  society  in  the 
world.  I  want  somebody  to  say  so  for 
me.  You  may  think  that  I  ought  to 
delay  my  candidature  till  the  Casar  has 
appeared.  But  I  know  now  whom  I 
should  succeed,  and  whose  ^loge  I  should 
have  to  pronounce.  If  I  delay  I  may 
have  to  make  a  speech  in  praise  of  Feuil- 
let  or  of  Victor  Hugo.' 

"  You,"  I  said  to  Maury,  "  have  read 
his  Qzsar  as  far  as  it  has  gone.  Will  it 
give  him  a  claim  to  the  Academy  ?" 

"  I  think,"  said  Maury,  "  that  it  will. 
It  is  a  work  of  great  and  sagacious  re- 
search, and  contains  passages  admirably 
written.  It  is  a  wonderful  improvement 
on  the  Idees  Napoleoniennes,^^ 

"  When  Louis  Napoleon,"  I  said, "  wrote 
the  Idees  Napoleoniennes  he  was  already  a 
practised  writer.  He  had  been  for  years 
writing  in  the  Pas  de  Calais  journal  Le 
Ptogres,  It  is  seldom  that  a  writer  im- 
proves mucli  after  he  is  fifty.  The  only 
instance  of  an  English  writer  that  I  recol- 


lect is  that  of  Dr.  Johnson,  v/hose  best 
work,  the  Lives  of  the  Poefs,  was  written 
after  he  was  seventy." 

"That  may  be  the  case,"  answered 
Maury,  "  in  England,  where  you  enjoy  a 
language  much  purer  from  arbitrary  re- 
straints and  idioms  than  ours  is,  and  where 
you  prefer  the  substance  to  the  form.  La 
forme  is  our  idol.  It  resembles  cookery. 
The  best  meat  ill  cooked  is  uneatable. 
Inferior  meat  well  cooked  may  be  deli- 
cious. 

"  We  have  been  at  work  refining  our 
style,  introducing  into  it  des  malices  et  des 
delicatesses^  until  to  write  perfect  French  is 
the  acquisition  of  only  a  long  life.  Our 
best  writers,  Voltaire,  for  instance,  have 
gone  on  improving  till  they  died.  We 
spend  much  of  what  you  would  call  use- 
less labor  on  it,  we  omit  ideas  worth  pre- 
serving because  we  cannot  express  them 
with  perfect  elegance;  we  are  somewhat 
in  the  state  of  a  man  speaking  a  foreign 
language,  qui  ne  dit  pas  ce  qtiil  veut^  mats 
ce  quHl pait ;  but  we  have  created  a  litera- 
ture which  will  live,  for  it  is  the  style,  not 
the  matter,  which  preserves  the  book. 
Good  matter  ill  expressed  is  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  a  master  of  style,  and  repro- 
duced in  a  readable  form,  and  then  the 
first  writer  is  forgotten." 

[This  was  Mr.  Senior's  last  conversation 
with  Madame  R.  They  never  met  again. 
— M.  C.  M.  S.] — Conihill  Magazine, 
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On  the  21st  of  December,  1872,  H.M.S. 
Oiallenger^  an  eighteen  gun  corvette,  of 
2000  tons  burden,  sailed  from  Portsmouth 
harbor  for  a  three,  or  perhaps  four,  years* 
cruise.  No  man-of-war  ever  left  that  fa- 
mous port  before  with  so  singular  an  equip- 
ment. Two  of  the  eighteen  sixty-eight 
pounders  of  tlie  Challenger's  armament  re- 
mained to  enable  her  to  speak  with  effect  to 
sea-rovers,  haply  devoid  of  any  respect  for 
science,  in  the  remote  seas  for  which  she 
is  bound  ;  but  the  main-deck  was,  for  the 
most  part,  stripped  of  its  warlike  gear,  and 
fitted  up  with  physical,  chemical,  and 
biological  laboratories ;  photography  had 
its  dark  cabin  f  while  apparatus  for  dredg- 
ing, trawling,   and  sounding;  for   photo- 


meters and  for  thermometers,  filled  the 
space  formerly  occupied  by  guns  andjgun- 
tackle,  pistols  and  cutlasses. 

The  crew  of  the  Challenger  match  her 
fittings.  Captain  Nares,  his  officers  and 
men,  are  ready  to  look  after  the  interests 
of  hydrography,  work  the  ship,  and,  if 
need  be,  fight  her  as  seamen  should ;  while 
there  is  a  staff"  of  scientific  civilians,  under 
the  general  direction  of  Dr.  Wyville  Thom- 
son, F.R.S.,  (Professor  of  Natural  History 
in  Edinburgh  University  by  rights,  but  at 
present  detached  for  duty  in  partibus ) 
whose  business  it  is  to  turn  all  the  won- 
derfully packed  stores  of  appliances  to  ac- 
count, and  to  accumulate,  before  the  ship 
returns  to  England,  such  additions  to  na- 
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tural  knowledge  as  shall  justify  the  labor 
and  cost  involved  in  the  fitting  out  and 
maintenance  of  the  expedition. 

Under  the  able  and  zealous  superinten- 
dence of  the  Hydrographer,  Admiral 
Richards,  every  precaution  which  ex- 
perience and  forethought  could  devise  has 
been  taken  to  provide  the  expedition  with 
the  material  conditions  of  success ;  and  it 
would  seem  as  if  nothing  short  of  wreck 
or  pestilence,  both  most  improbable  con- 
tingencies, could  prevent  the  Challenger 
from  doing  splendid  work,  and  opening 
up  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  scientific 
voyages. 

The  dispatch  of  this  expedition  is  the 
culmination  of  a  series  of  such  enterprises, 
gradually  increasing  in  magnitude  and  im- 
portance, which  the  Admiralty,  greatly  to 
Its  credit,  has  carried  out  for  some  years 
past ;  and  the  history  of  which  is  given  by 
Dr.  Wyville  Thomson  in  the  beautifully 
illustrated  volume  entitled  "  The  Depths 
of  the  Sea,"  published  since  his  departure. 

**  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1868,  my  friend  Dr. 
W.  B.  Carpenter,  at  that  time  one  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents  of  the  Royal  Society,  was  with  me  in 
Ireland,  where  we  were  working  out  together  the 
structure  and  development  of  the  Crinoids.  I 
had  long  previously  had  a  profound  conviction 
that  the  land  of  promise  for  the  naturalist,  the 
only  remaining  region  where  there  were  endless 
novelties  of  extraordinary  interest  ready  to  the 
hand  which  had  the  means  of  gathering  them, 
was  the  bottom  of  the  deep  sea.  I  had  even  had 
a  glimpse  of  some  of  these  treasures,  for  I  had 
seen,  tne  year  before,  with  Prof.  Sars,  the  forms 
which  I  have  already  mentioned  dredged  by  his 
son  at  a  depth  of  300  to  400  fathoms  off  the 
Loffoten  Islands.  I  propounded  my  views  to  my 
fellow-laborer,  and  we  discussed  the  subject 
many  times  over  our  microscopes.  I  strongly 
urged  Dr.  Carpenter  to  use  his  influence  at  heacl- 
ouarters  to  mduce  the  Admiralty,  probably 
through  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society,  to 
to  give  us  the  use  of  a  vessel  properly  fitted  with 
dredging  gear  and  all  necessary  scientific  appara- 
tus, that  many  heavy  questions  as  to  the  state  of 
things  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  which  were 
still  in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  might  be  definitely 
settled.  After  full  consideration,  Dr.  Carpenter 
promised  his  hearty  co-of)eration,  and  we  agreed 
that  I  should  write  to  him  on  his  return  to  Lon- 
don, indicating  generaUy  the  results  which  I  an- 
ticipated, and  sketching  out  what  I  conceived  to 
be  a  promising  line  of  inquiry.  The  Council  of 
the  Royal  Society  warmly  supported  the  proposal ; 
and  I  give  here  in  chronological  order  the  short  and 
eminently  satisfactory  correspondence  which  led  to 
the  Admiralty  placing  at  the  disposal  of  Dr.  Carpen- 
ter and  myself  the  gunboat  Z/>///;;i//^,  under  the 
command  of  Staff-Commander  May,  k.N.,  in  the 
summer  of  1868,  for  a  trial  cruise  to  the  North  of 
Scotland,  and  afterwards  to  the  much  wider  sur- 
veys in  H.M.S.  Porcupiug,  Captain  Calver,  R.N., 
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which  were  made  with  the  additional  association 
of  Mr.  Gwyn  Jeffreys,  in  the  summers  of  the 
years  1869  and  1870.^*  * 

Plain  men  may  be  puzzled  to  under- 
stand why  Dr.  Wyville  Thomson, 
not  being  a  cynic,  should  relegate  the 
"  Land  of  Promise  "  to  the  bottom  of  the 
deep  sea;  they  may  still  more  wonder 
what  manner  of  "  milk  and  honey  "  the 
Challenger  expects  to  find ;  and  their  per- 
plexity may  well  rise  to  its  maximum, 
when  they  seek  to  divine  the  manner  in 
which  that  milk  and  honey  are  to  be  got 
out  of  so  inaccessible  a  Canaan.  I  will, 
therefore,  endeavor  to  give  some  answer 
to  these  questions  in  an  order  the  reverse 
of  that  in  which  I  have  stated  them. 

Apart  from  hooks,  and  lines,  and  ordi- 
nary nets,  fishermen  have,  from  time  im- 
memorial, made  use  of  two  kinds  of  imple- 
ments for  getting  at  sea-creatures  which 
live  beyond  tide-marks — these  are  the 
"  dredge"  and!  the  "  trawl."  The  dredge 
is  used  by  oyster-fishermen.  Imagine  a 
large  bag,  the  mouth  of  which  has  the 
shape  of  an  elongated  parallelogram, 
and  is  fastened  to  an  iron  frame  of  the 
same  shape,  the  two  long  sides  of  this  rim 
being  fashioned  into  scrapers.  Chains  at- 
tach the  ends  of  the  frame  to  a  stout  rope, 
so  that  when  the  bag  is  dragged  along  by 
the  rope,  the  edge  of  one  of  the  scrapers 
rests  on  the  ground,  and  scrapes  what- 
ever it  touches  into  the  bag.  The  oyster- 
dredger  takes  one  of  these  machines  in  his 
boat,  and  when  he  has  reached  the  oyster- 
bed  the  dredge  is  tossed  overboard ;  as 
soon  as  it  has  sunk  to  the  bottom,  the 
rope  is  paid  out  sufficiently  to  prevent  it 
from  pulling  the  dredge  directly  upwards, 
and  is  then  made  fast  while  the  boat  goes 
ahead.  The  dredge  is  thus  dragged  along 
and  scrapes  oysters  and  other  sea-animals 
and  plants,  stones,  and  mud  into  the  bag. 
When  the  dredger  judges  it  to  be  full  he 
hauls  it  up,  picks  out  the  oysters,  throws 
the  rest  overboard,  and  begins  again. 

Dredging  in  shallow  water,  say  ten  to 
twenty  fathoms,  is  an  easy  operation 
enough  ;  but  tlie  deeper  the  dredger  goes, 
the  heavier  must  be  his  vessel,  and  the 
stouter  his  tackle,  while  the  operation  of 
hauHng  up  becomes  more  and  more 
laborious.  Dredging  in  150  fathoms  is 
very  hard  work,  if  it  has  to  be  carried  on 
by  manual  labor ;  but  by  the  use  of  the 

*  "  The  Depths  of  the  Sea,"  pp.  49-50. 
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donkey  engine  to  supply  power,*  and  of 
the  contrivances  known  as  "  accumula- 
tors," to  diminish  the  risk  of  snapping  the 
dredge  rope  by  the  rolling  and  pitching  of 
the  vessel,  the  dredge  has  been  worked 
deeper  and  deeper,  until  at  last,  on  the 
22nd  of  July,  1869,  H.M.S.  Porcupine 
being  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  Captain 
Calver,  her  commander,  performed  the 
unprecedented  feat  of  dredging  in  2,435 
fathoms,  or  14,610  feet,  a  depth  nearly 
equal  to  the  height  of  Mont  Blanc.  The 
dredge  **was  rapidly  hauled  on  deck  at 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  23rd, 
after  an  absence  of  7  J  hours,  and  a  journey 
of  upwards  of  eight  statute  miles,"  with  a 
hundred  weight  and  a  half  of  solid  con- 
tents. 

The  trawl  is  a  sort  of  net  for  catching 
those  fish  which  habitually  live  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  such  as  soles,  plaice, 
lurbot,  and  gumett.  The  mouth  of  the 
net  may  be  thirty  or  forty  feet  wide,  and 
one  edge  of  its  mouth  is  fastened  to  a 
beam  of  wood  of  the  same  length.  The 
two  ends  of  the  beam  are  supported  by 
curved  pieces  of  iron,  which  raise  the 
beam  and  the  edge  of  the  net  which  is 
fastened  to  it,  for  a  short  distance,  while 
the  other  edge  of  the  mouth  of  the  net 
trails  upon  the  ground.  The  closed  end 
of  the  net  has  the  form  of  a  great  pouch ; 
and,  as  the  beam  is  dragged  along,  the 
iish,  roused  from  the  bottom  by  the  sweep- 
■ing  of  the  net,  readily  pass  into  its  mouth 
and  accumulate  in  the  pouch  at  its  end. 
After  drifting  with  the  tide  for  six  or  seven 
hours  the  trawl  is  hauled  up,  the  marketable 
fish  are  picked  out,  the  others  thrown 
away,  and  the  trawl  sent  overboard  for 
another  operation. 

More  than  a  thousand  sail  of  well-found 
trawlers  are  constantly  engaged  in  sweep- 
ing the  seas  around  oiu*  coast  in  this  way, 
and  it  is  to  them  that  we  owe  a  very  large 
proportion  of  our  supply  of  fish.  The 
difficulty  of  trawling,  like  that  of  dredging, 
rapidly  increases  with  the  depth  at  which 


*  The  emotional  side  of  the  scientific  nature  has 
its  singularities.  Many  persons  will  call  to  mind 
a  certain  philosopher's  tenderness  over  his  watch 
— **  the  little  creature" — which  was  so  singularly 
lost  and  found  again.  But  Dr.  Wy  ville  Thomson 
surpasses  the  owner  of  the  watch  in  his  loving- 
kindness  towards  a  donkey-engine.  "This  little 
engine  was  the  comfort  of  our  lives.  Once  or 
twice  it  was  overstrained,  and  then  we  pitied  the 
willing  little  thing,  panting  like  an  overtaxed 
horse." 


the  operation  is  performed ;  and,  until  th 
other  day,  it  is  probable  that  trawling  s 
so  great  a  depth  as  loo  fathoms  was  som< 
thing  unheard  of.  But  the  first  news  froi 
the  Challenger  opens  up  new  possibilitic 
for  the  trawl. 

Dr.  Wyville  Thomson  writes  {Natun 
March  20,  1873) : — 

**  For  the  first  two  or  three  hauls  in  very  dee 
water  off  the  coast  of  Portugal,  the  dredge  cam 
up  filled  with  the  usual  '  Atlantic  ooze,'  tenaciot 
and  uniform  throughout,  and  the  work  of  hour 
in  sifting,  gave  the  very  smallest  possible  resul 
"We  were  extremely  anxious  to  get  some  idea  k 
the  general  character  of  the  Fauna,  and  partia 
larly  of  the  distribution  of  the  higher  groups ;  an 
after  various  suggestions  for  modification  of  tl 
dredge,  it  was  proposed  to  try  the  ordinary  traw 
We  nad  a  compact  trawl,  with  a  15  feet  bean 
on  board,  and  we  sent  it  down  off  Cape  St.  Vii 
cent  at  a  depth  of  600  fathoms.  The  experimei 
looked  hazardous,  but,  to  our  great  satisfactioi 
the  trawl  came  up  all  right  and  contained,  wil 
many  of  the  larger  invertebrata,  several  fishe 
.  .  .  After  the  first  attempt  we  tried  the  tra^ 
several  times  at  depths  of  1090,  1525,  and  final! 
2125  fathoms,  and  always  with  success." 

To  the  coral-fishers  of  the  Medite 
ranean,  who  seek  the  precious  red  cora 
which  grows  firmly  fixed  to  rocks  at 
depth  of  sixty  to  eighty  fathoms,  both  th 
dredge  and  the  trawl  would  be  useles 
They,  therefore,  have  recourse  to  a  sort  < 
frame,  to  which  are  fastened  long  bundl( 
of  loosely  netted  hempen  cord,  and  whic 
is  lowered  by  a  rope  to  the  depth  at  whic 
the  hempen  cords  can  sweep  over  the  su 
face  of  the  rocks  and  break  off  the  cora 
which  is  brought  up  entangled  in  tl 
cords.  A  similar  contrivance  has  aris€ 
out  of  the  necessities  of  deep-sea  explon 
tion. 

In  the  course  of  the  dredging  of  the  Pa^ 
cnpine^  it  was  frequently  found  that,  whi 
few  objects  of  interest  were  brought  t 
within  the  dredge,  many  living  creatun 
came  up  sticking  to  the  outside  of  tl: 
dredge-bag,  and  even  to  the  first  few  fi 
thoms  of  the  dredge-rope.  The  mouth  ( 
the  dredge  doubtless  rapidly  filled  wil 
mud,  and  thus  the  things  it  should  ha^ 
brought  up  were  shut  out.  To  remedy  th 
inconvenience  Captain  Calver  devised  a 
arrangement  not  unlike  that  employed  I 
the  coral-fishers.  He  fastened  half  a  doze 
swabs,  such  as  are  used  for  drying  deck 
to  the  dredge.  A  swab  is  something  lil 
what  a  birch-broom  would  be  if  its  twij 
were  made  of  long,  coarse,  hempen  yam 
These  dragged  along  after  the  dredge  0V( 
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the  surface  of  the  mud,  and  entangled  the 
creatures  living  there — multitudes  of  which, 
twisted  up  in  the  strands  of  the  swabs,  were 
brought  to  the  surface  with  the  dredge. 
A  further  improvement  was  made  by  at- 
taching a  long  iron  bar  to  the  bottom  of 
the  dredge  bag,  and  fastening  large  bunches 
of  teased-out  hemp  to  the  end  of  this  bar. 
These  "  tangles"  bring  up  immense  quan- 
tities of  such  animals  as  have  long  arms,  or 
spines,  or  prominences  which  readily  become 
caught  in  the  hemp,  but  they  are  very  de- 
structive to  the  fragile  organisms  which  they 
imprison ;  and,  now  that  the  trawl  can  be 
successfully  worked  at  the  greatest  depths, 
it  may  be  expected  to  supersede  them ;  at 
least,  wherever  the  ground  is  soft  enough  to 
permit  of  trawling. 

It  is  obvious  that  between  the  dredge, 
the  trawl,  and  the  tangles,  there  is  litde 
chance  for  any  organism,  except  such  as  are 
able  to  burrow  rapidly,  to  remain  safely  at 
the  bottom  of  any  part  of  the  sea  which  the 
Challenger  undertakes  to  explore.  And,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  scientific  ex- 
ploration, we  have  a  fair  chance  of  learning 
what  the  population  of  the  depths  of  the 
sea  is  like  in  the  most  widely  different  parts 
of  the  world. 

And  now  arises  the  next  question.  The 
means  of  exploration  being  fairly  adequate, 
what  forms  of  life  may  be  looked  for  at  these 
vast  depths  ? 

The  systematic  study  of  the  Distribution 
of  living  beings  is  the  most  modem  branch 
of  Biological  Science,  and  came  into  exis- 
tence long  after  Morphology  and  Physiology 
had  attained  a  considerable  development 
This  naturally  does  not  imply  that,  from 
the  time  men  began  to  observe  natural 
phenomena,  they  were  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  the  animals  and  plants  of  one  part  of 
the  world  are  different  from  those  in  other 
regions ;  or  tliat  those  of  the  hills  are  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  plains  in  the  same 
region ;  or  finally  that  some  marine  crea- 
tures are  found  only  in  the  shallows,  while 
others  inhabit  the  deeps.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  only  after  the  discovery  of  America 
that  the  attention  of  naturalists  was  power- 
fully drawn  to  the  wonderful  differences 
between  the  animal  population  of  the  cen- 
tral and  southern  parts  of  the  new  world 
and  that  of  those  parts  of  the  old  world 
which  lie  under  the  same  parallels  of  lati- 
tude. So  far  back  as  1667  Abraham 
Mylius,   in  his   treatise   *'^  De  Animalium 


origine  et  migratione populoruniy^  argues  that 
since  there  are  innumerable  species  of  ani- 
mals in  America  which  do  not  exist  else- 
where, they  must  have  been  made  and 
placed  there  by  the  Deity  :  Bufifon  no  less 
forcibly  insists  upon  the  difference  between 
the  Faunae  of  the  old  and  new  world. 
But  the  first  attempt  to  gather  facts  of  this 
order  into  a  whole,  and  to  co-ordinate 
them  into  a  series  of  generalizations,  or 
laws  of  Geographical  Distribution,  is  not  a 
century  old,  and  is  contained  in  the  "  Spe- 
cimen Zoologiae  Geographicae  Quadru- 
pedum  Domicilia  et  Migrationes  sistens," 
published,  in  1777,  by  the  learned  Bruns- 
wick Professor,  Eberhard  Zimmermann, 
who  illustrates  his  work  by  what  he  calls  a 
"  Tabula  Zoographica,"  which  is  the  oldest 
distributional  map  known  to  me. 

In  regard  to  matters  of  fact,  Zimmer- 
mann*s  chief  aim  is  to  show  that  among 
terrestral  mammals,  some  occur  all  over 
the  world,  while  others  are  restricted  to 
particular  areas  of  greater  or  smaller  ex- 
tent; and  that  the  abundance  of  species 
follows  temperature,  being  greatest  in  warm 
and  least  in  cold  climates.  But  marine  ani- 
mals, he  thinks,  obey  no  such  law.  The 
Arctic  and  Atlantic  Seas,  he  says,  are  as 
full  of  fishes  and  other  animals  as  those  of 
the  tropics.  It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  cold 
does  not  affect  the  dwellers  in  the  sea  as  it 
does  land  animals,  and  that  this  must  be 
the  case  follows  from  the  fact  that  sea 
water,  "  propter  varias  quas  continet  bitu- 
minis  spiritusque  particulas,"  freezes  with 
much  more  difficulty  than  fresh  water.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  heat  of  the  Equatorial 
sun  penetrates  but  a  short  distance  below 
the  surface  of  the  ocean.  Moreover,  ac- 
cording to  Zimmermann,  the  incessant  dis- 
turbance of  the  mass  of  the  sea  by  winds 
and  tides,  so  mixes  up  the  warm  and  the 
cold  that  life  is  evenly  diffused  and  abun- 
dant throughout  the  ocean. 

In  1810,  Risso,  in  his  work  on  the  Ich- 
thyology of  Nice,  laid  the  foundation  of 
what  has  since  been  termed  "  bathymetri- 
cal "  distribution,  or  distribution  in  depth, 
by  showing  that  regions  of  the  sea  bottom 
of  different  depths  could  be  distinguished 
by  the  fishes  which  inhabit  them.  There 
was  the  littoral  region  between  tide  marks 
with  its  sand-eels,  pipe  fishes,  and  blen- 
nies:  the  seaweed  region,  extending  from 
low  water-mark  to  a  depth  of  450  feet, 
with  its  wrasses,  rays,  and  flat  fish ;  and  the 
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deep-sea  region^  from  450  feet  to  1500  feet 
or  more,  with  its  file-fish,  sharks,  gurnards, 
cod,  and  sword-fish. 

More  than  twenty  years  later,  MM.  Au- 
douin  and  Milne  Edwards  carried  out  the 
principle  of  distinguishing  the  Faunae  of 
different  zones  of  depth  much  more  minute- 
ly, in  their  "  Recherches  pour  servir  k  THis- 
toire  Naturelle  du  Littoral  de  la  France," 
published  in  1832. 

They  divide  the  area  included  between 
highwater-mark  and  lowwater-mark  of 
spring  tides  (which  is  ver}'  extensive,  on 
account  of  the  great  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide 
on  the  Normandy  coast  about  St.  Malo, 
where  their  observations  were  made)  into 
four  zones,  each  characterized  by  itspecu- 
liarinvertebrate  inhabitants.  Beyond  the 
fourth  region  they  distinguished  a  fifth, 
which  is  never  uncovered,  and  is  inhabited 
by  %sters,  scallops,  and  large  starfishes 
and  other  animals.  Beyond  this  they 
seem  to  think  that  animal  life  is  absent.* 

Audouin  and  Milne  Edwards  were  the 
first  to  see  the  importance  of  the  bearing 
of  a  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which 
marine  animals  are  distributed  in  depth, 
on  geology.  They  suggest  that,  by  this 
means,  it  will  be  possible  to  judge  whether 
a  fossiliferous  stratum  was  formed  upon  the 
shore  of  an  ancient  sea,  and  even  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  was  deposited  in  shallower 
or  deeper  water  on  that  shore ;  the  associa- 
tion of  shells  of  animals  which  live  in  differ- 
ent zones  of  depth  will  prove  that  the  shells 
have  been  transported  into  the  position  in 
which  they  are  found ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  absence  of  shells  in  a  deposit 
will  not  justify  the  conclusion  that  the 
waters  in  which  it  was  formed  were  devoid 
of  animal  inhabitants,  inasmuch  as  they 
might  have  been  only  too  deep  for  habita- 
tion. 

The  new  line  of  investigation  thus  opened 
by  the  French  naturalists  was  followed  up  by 
the  Norwegian,  Bars,  in  1835,  by  Edward 
Forbes,  in  our  own  country,  in  1840,!  and 


*  **  Enfin  plus  bas  encore,  c*est-i-dire  alors  loin 
des  c6tes,?le  fond  des  eaux  ne  parait  plus  etre 
habite,  du  moins  dans  nos  mers,  par  aucun  de  ces 
animaux"  (I.  c.  torn.  i.  p.  237).  The  **  ces 
animaux"  leaves  the  meaning  of  the  authors 
doubtful. 

t  In  the  paper  in  the  **  Memoirs  of  the  Survey* 
cited  further  on,  Forbes  writes  : 

**  In  an  essay  *  On  the  Association  of  MoUusca  on 
the  Hritish  Coasts,  considered  with  reference  to 
I'iei^tocene  Geolog)','  printed  in  [the  *  Edinburj^h 
Academic   Annual '  for]  1840,    I    described  the 


by  CErsted,  in  Denmark,  a  few  years  later. 
The  genius  of  Forbes,  combined  with  his 
extensive  knowledge  of  botany,  inverte- 
brate zoology,  and  geology,  enabled  him 
to  do  more  than  any  of  his  compeers  in 
bringing  the  importance  of  distribution  in 
depth  into  notice;  and  his  researches  in 
the  ^gean  Sea,  and  still  more  his  remarka- 
ble paper  "  On  the  Geological  Relations  of 
the  existing  Fauna  and  Flora  of  the  British 
Isles,"  published  in  1846,  in  the  first  vol- 
ume of  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Great  Britain,"  attracted  imiver- 
sal  attention. 

On  the  coasts  of  the   British   Islands, 
Forbes  distinguishes  four  zones  or  regions, 
the    Littoral,  (between   tide  marks),  the 
Laminarian  (between  lowwater-mark  and 
15  fathoms),  the  Coralline  (from  15  to  50 
fathoms),  and  the  Deep  sea  or  Coral  region 
(from  50  fathoms  to  beyond  100  fathoms). 
But,  in  the  deeper  waters  of  the  iEgean 
Sea,  between  the  shore  and  a  depth  of  300 
fathoms,  Forbes  was  able  to  make  out  no 
fewer  than  eight  zones  of  life,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  number  and  variety  of  forms 
gradually  diminished;   imtil,  beyond  300 
fathoms,  life  disappeared  altogether.  Hence 
it  appeared  as  if  descent  in  the  sea  had 
much  the  same  effect  on  life,  as  ascent  on 
land.      Recent   investigations  appear.*to 
show  that  Forbes  was  right  enough  in  his 
classification  of  the  facts  of  distribution  in 
depth  as  they  are  to  be  observed  in  the 
-^gean  ;  and  though,  at  the  time  he  wrote, 
one  or  two  observations  were  extant  which 
might  have  wam^  him  not  to  generalize 
too    extensively    from    his    iEgean    ex- 
perience,  his    own    dredging  work  was 
so   much  more  extensive  and  systematic 
than  that  of   any  other  naturalist,   that 
it  is  not  wonderful  he  should  have  felt 


mollusca,  as  distributed  on  cor  shores  and 
in  four  great  zones  or  regions,  usually  denominat- 
ed *The  Littoral  Zone,*  'TTie  region  of  Lami- 
narioe,*  *The  region  of  Corallines,'  and  'The 
region  of  Corals.*  An  extensive  series  of  re- 
searches, chiefly  conducted  by  the  members  of 
the  committee  appointed  by  the  British  Assoda/- 
tion  to  investigate  the  marine  geologf  of  Britain 
by  means  of  the  dredge,  have  not  invalidated  this 
classification,  and  the  researches  of  Professor 
Lov^n,  in  the  Norwegian  and  Lapland  seas,  have 
borne  out  their  correctness.  The  nrst  two  of  the  re- 
gion above  mentioned  had  been  preriooslj  notked 
by  Lamouroux,  in  his  account  of  the  distribntioD 
(vertically)  of  sea-weeds,  by  Audouin  and  Mflae 
Kdwards  in  their  *  Observations  on  the  Natural 
History  of  the  coast  of  France,*  and  by  San  in 
the  preface  to  his  *  Beskrivelser  og  Jagttageber.* " 
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justified  in  building  upon  it  Nevertheless, 
so  far  as  the  limit  of  the  range  of  life  in 
depth  goes,  Forbes'  conclusion  has  been 
completely  negatived,  and  the  greatest 
depths  yet  attained  show  not  even  an  ap- 
proach to  a  "  zero  of  life :" —  . 

"During  the  several  cruises    of  H.M.   ships 
Lif^htning  and  Porcupine  in  the  years  1868,  1809 
and  1870,"  says  Dr.  Wyville  Thomson,  **Hfty- 
seven  hauls   of  the  dredge   were   taken   in   tne 
Atlantic  at  depths  beyond  500  fathoms,  and  six- 
teen at  depths  beyond  1,000  fathoms,  and,  in  all 
cases,  life  was  abundant.     In  1869,  we  took  two 
casts  in  depths  greater  than  2,000  fathoms.  In  both 
of  these  life  was  abundant ;  and  with  the  deepest 
cast,  2,435  fathoms,  ofTthe  month  of  the  Bay  <5f  Bis- 
cay, we  took  living,  well-marked  and  characteristic 
examples  of  all  the  five  invertebrate  sub  kingdoms. 
And  thus  the  question  of  the  existence  of  abun- 
dant animal  life  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  has  been 
finally  settled  and  for  all  depths,  for  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  depth  anywhere  exceeds 
between  three  and  four  thousand  fathoms ;  and  if 
there  be  nothing  in  the  conditions  of  a  depth  of 
2,500  fathoms  to  prevent  the  full  development  of 
a  varied  Fauna,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that 
even  an  additional  thousand  fathoms  would  make 
any  great  difference."* 

As  Dr.  Wyville  Thomson's  recent  letter, 
cited  above,  shows,  the  use  of  the  trawl,  at 
great  depths,  has  brought  to  light  a  .still 
greater  diversity  of  life.  Fishes  came  up 
from  a  depth  of  600  to  more  than  1,000 
fathoms,  all  "  in  a  peculiar  condition  from 
the  expansion  of  the  air  contained  in  their 
bodies.  On  their  relief  from  the  extreme 
pressure,  their  eyes,  especially,  had  a  singu- 
lar appearance,  protruding  like  great  globes 
from  their  heads."  Bivalve  and  univalve 
mollusca  seem  to  be  rare  at  the  greatest 
depths;  but  starfishes,  sea  urchins,  and 
other  echinoderms,  zoophytes,  sponges, 
and  protozoa  abound. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Challenger  has  the 
privilege  of  opening  a  new  chapter  in  tha 
history  of  the  living  world.  She  cannot 
send  down  her  dredges  and  her  trawls  into 
these  virgin  depths  of  the  great  ocean 
without  bringing  up  a  discovery.  Even 
though   the  thing  itself  may  be  neither 


*  **  The  Depths  of  the  Sea,"  p.  30.  Results  of  a 
similar  kind,  obtained  by  previous  observers,  are 
stated  at  length  in  the  sixth  chapter,  pp.  267 — 280. 
The  dredgings  carried  out  by  Count  Pourtales, 
under  the  authority  of  Professor  Pierce,  the  Su- 
perintendent of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey, 
m  the  years  1867,  1868,  and  1869,  are  particularly 
noteworthy,  and  it  is  probably  not  too  much  to 
say,  in  the  words  of  Professor  Agassiz,  "  that  we 
owe  to  the  coast  survey  the  first  broad  and  com- 
prehensive basis  for  an  exploration  of  the  sea 
bottom  on  a  large  scale,  opening  a  new  era  in 
zoological  and  geological  research." 


"  rich  nor  rare,"  the  fact  that  it  came  from 
that  depth,  in  that  particular  latitude  and 
longitude,  will  be  a  new  fact  in  distribution, 
and,  as  such,  have  a  certain  importance. 

But  it  may  be  confidently  assumed  that 
the  things  brought  up  will  very  frequently 
be  zoological  novelties;  or,  better  still, 
zoological  antiquities,  which  in  the  tranquil 
and  little-changed  depths  of  the  ocean 
have  escaped  the  causes  of  destruction  at 
work  in  the  shallows,  and  represent  the 
predominant  population  of  a  past  age. 

It  has  been  seen  that  Audouin  and 
Milne  Edwards  foresaw  the  general  influ- 
ence of  the  study  of  distribution  in  depth 
upon  the  interpretation  of  geological  phe- 
nomena. Forbes  connected  the  two  or- 
ders of  inquiry  still  more  closely;  and  in 
the  thoughtful  essay  "  On  the  connection 
between  the  distribution  of  the  existing 
Fauna  and  Flora  of  the  British  Isles,  and 
the  geological  changes  which  have  affected 
their  area,  especially  during  the  epoch  of 
the  Northern  drift,"  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made,  he  put  forth  a 
most  pregnant  suggestion. 

In  certain  parts  of  the  sea-bottom  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  British  Isjands, 
as  in  the  Clyde  district,  among  the  He- 
brides, in  the  Moray  Firth,  and  in  the 
German  Ocean,  there  are  depressed  areae, 
forming  a  kind  of  submarine  valleys,  the 
centres  of  which  are  from  80  to  100  fa- 
thoms, or  more,  deep.  These  depressions 
are  inhabited  by  assemblages  of  marine 
animals,  which  differ  from  those  found 
over  the  adjacent  and  shallower  region, 
and  resemble  those  which  are  met  with 
much  farther  north,  on  the  Norwegian 
coast.  Forbes  called  these  Scandinavian 
detachments  "  Northern  outliers." 

How  did  these  isolated  patches  of  a 
northern  population  get  into  these  deep 
places  ?  To  explain  the  mystery-,  Forbes 
called  to  mind  the  fact  that,  in  the  epoch 
which  immediately  preceded  the  present, 
the  climate  was  much  colder  (whence  the 
name  of  "  glacial  epoch "  applied  to  it) ; 
and  that  the  shells  which  are  found  fossil, 
or  sub-fossil,  in  deposits  of  that  age  are 
precisely  such  as  are  now  to  be  met  with 
only  in  the  Scandinavian,  or  still  more 
Arctic,  regions.  Undoubtedly,  during  the 
glacial  epoch,  the  general  population  of 
our  seas  had,  universally,  the  northern 
aspect  which  is  now  presented  only  by  the 
"  northern  outliers ;"  just  as  the  vegetation 
of  the  land,  'down  to  the  sea  level,  had 
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the  northern  character  which  is,  at  present, 
exhibited  only  by  the  plants  which  live  on 
the  tops  of  our  mountains.  But,  as  the 
glacial  epoch  passed  away,  and  the  present 
climatal  conditions  were  developed,  the 
northern  plants  were  able  to  maintain 
themselves  only  on  the  bleak  heights,  on 
which  southern  forms  could  not  compete 
with  them.  And,  in  like  manner,  Forbes 
suggested  that,  after  the  glacial  epoch,  the 
northern  animals  then  inhabiting  the  sea 
became  restricted  to  the  deeps  in  which 
they  could  hold  their  own  against  invaders 
from  the  south,  better  fitted  than  they  to 
flourish  in  the  warmer  waters  of  the  shal- 
lows. Thus  depth  in  the  sea  corresponded 
in  its  effect  upon  distribution  to  height  on 
the  land. 

The  same  idea  is  applieil  to  the  explana- 
tion of  a  similar  anomalv  in  the  Fauna  of 
the  -tgean : — 

*•  In  the  deepest  of  ihe  regions  of  depth  of  the 
.l£^ean.  the  representation  of  a  Northern  Fauna 
is  maintained,  ivirtly  by  identical  and  partly  by 
representaii^-e  forms  . . .  ITie  presence  ot  the  latter 
is  cs*enilillv  due  to  the  law  ^of  representation  of 
parallels  of  latitude  by  rones  of  depths  whilst  that 
of  the  former  species  depended  v"»n  their  transmis- 
sion fnxn  their  parent  seas  during  a  former  eiKvh, 
and  subset; uent  isolation.  Tiiat  e^wh  \i*as  doubt- 
less the  newer  Pliocene  or  Glacial  Kra,  when  the 
Mns  .•r».^-jAj  and  other  northern  fv»rms  now  ex- 
tinct in  the  Mediterranean,  and  found  fossil  in 
the  Sicilian  teriiaries,  rangevl  into  that  sea.  The 
chaa^l^es  which  there  destrv^ye\l  the  skx.W'^'  zcct^ 
flacial  forms.  vUd  not  artect  those  living  in  the 
cepths,  a».l  which  still  survive."  * 

The  ov>nception  that  the  inhabitants  of 
local  depressions  of  the  sea-bottom  might 
lH^  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  population  of 
the  area,  which  had  held  their  own  in 
these  deen  fastnesses  as:ain$t  an  invaviinsj 
Fauna,  as  Britons  and  Gaels  have  held 
out  in  Wales  anvi  in  So>dand  against 
enorvxiching  Teutons^  thus  broaohevi  by 
Forbes,  leceivevl  a  wider  application  than 
Forbes  huvi  dreamevi  of,  when  the  sound- 
in  sc  machine  first  brv>ui:hc  ui'*  s:\rcimens  of 
the  muvl  of  the  deei>  sex  As  1  have 
pomtevi  out  elsewhere,*  it  at  once  became 
obvious  that  the  calcareous  sticky  mud  of 
the  Atlantic  was  mavie  up^  in  the  main,  of 
shells  of  o.\\\<:i'nta  anvl  other  S^'^^snit:- 
/>nr,  identical  with  those  of  which  the  trae 
cbolk  IS  cvHupoc?evl,  anvl  the  iden:i:y  ex- 

♦  "  M<rr.>oir<  oJ;'  :^^^  0<v<o$:cai  Sur^eY  o:  Oreat 

*  "  Lav  SerusvVts,  Jtc."  *'  *.>i  a  l>iece  ot  ChalV." 


tended  even  to  the  presence  of  those  singu- 
lar bodies,  the  Coccoliths  and  Cocco- 
spheres,  the  true  nature  of  which  is  not 
yet  made  out.  Here  then  were  organisms, 
as  old  as  the  cretaceous  epoch,  still  alive, 
and  doing  their  work  of  rock-making  at 
the  bottom  of  existing  seas.  What  if  Globi- 
gerina  and  the  Coccoliths  should  not  be 
the  only  survivors  of  a  world  passed  away, 
which  are  hidden  beneath  three  miles  of 
salt  water  ?  The  letter  which  Dr.  Wy  ville 
Thomson  wrote  to  Dr.  Carpenter  in  May, 
1868,  out  of  which  all  these  ex|>editions 
have -grown,  shows  that  this  query  had  be- 
come a  practical  problem  in  Dr.  Thom- 
son's mind  at  that  time ;  and  the  desirable- 
ness of  sohnng  the  problem  is  put  in  the 
foreground  of  his  reasons  for  urging  the 
Government  to  imdertake  the  work  of  ex- 
ploration : — 


"  Two  years  ago,  M.  Sars,  Swedish  GoTem- 
ment  Inspector  of  Fisheries,  had  an  opportunity, 
in  his  official  capacity,  of  dredging  off  Uie  Lofib- 
ten  Islands  at  a  depth  of  500  nthoms.  I  visited 
Norway  shortly  after  his  return,  and  bad  an  op- 
portunity of  studying  with  his  father.  Professor 
^>ar$,  some  of  his  results.  Animal  forms  were 
ahttnJant :  many  of  them  were  new  to  science ; 
and  among  them  was  one  of  surpassing  interest, 
the  small  crinoid,  of  which  tou  have  a  spedmen, 
and  which  we  at  once  recognised  as  a  abraded 
t^-pe  of  the  .4/:\x-rxmxJx,  an  order  hitherto  regard- 
c^l  as  extinct,  mhich  attained  its  nuucimam  in  the 
Pear  Encrinites  of  the  Jurassic  period,  and  whose 
Litest  representative  hitherto  known  was  the 
I*M*strpuTtA'ritrMs  of  the  chaTt.  Some  years  pre- 
viv^usiy.  Mr.  Ab$;orasen,  dredging  in  aoo  fiuhoms 
in  the  llardanger^ord,  procnrcd  sereral  examples 
of  a  Starnsh  \^S>isxMga\  which  seems  to  finoits 
nearest  ally  in  the  fc^sil  genns  Fra6uUr,  These 
obseni'aiions  place  it  berood  a  doabc  thnt  •«iwr>a1 
life  is  abundant  in  the  ocean  at  depths  Turing 
frv«m  2CKk  to  500  fkthoms,  that  the  forms  at  tncse 
gieat  depths  dicTer  greatlr  from  those  met  with  in 
orvi:nary  vinfvi^Ings«  anvl  that,  at  all  erents  in 
son:e  cases,  ch^^>e  aitimals  are  closely  allied  to, 
an  J  would  seem  to  be  dtrectlr  desooded  firom, 
the  Fauna  of  the  early  tertiaries. 

"*  I  think  the  U::er  resolt  mt^t  almost  have 
been  xsticipaied:  and,  probably,  farther  investi- 
^tiorx  w:l!  Iarp;!y  add  to  thrs  cLtss  of  data,  and 
wiU  g:S-e  us  an  cpcvvtuaity  of  testing  our  deter- 
m::»:xvis  of  the  ;oc<o^:icaI  posttioa  of  soaae  fossil 
ty^>es  by  as  e.vaaxir^atioc  of  the  soft  parts  of  their 
rvcect  rer*resen;a:ive«.  The  main  canse  of  the 
destrier. .'=,  t\e  r^!:cra:soa,  and  tfie  extreme 
nKvl:3va:ion  of  ar.uzui  tyr^K,  appear  to  be  diange 
of  cltnia:e,  ch:e^y  Jei^eooin^  upoa  ceottatioaff  of 
the  earth's  crus:.  These  «wctliat»QS  do  not  ap- 
pear  ro  bjcve  ^JLr;;:^^i,  ta  the  Xocthera  ponkm  of 
the  N.v:h<rr:t  Hecn^rhere.  mnch  bciimd  1000 
teet  s;nce  the  o.^maaeacemenc  of  the  Tcrtiarf 
K:\.v^  T^e  leatxfrarjL^  of  deep  waters  seems 
to  >e  o^nszar.:  t'-r  jl*  laMsdes  at  59' :  so  tlmt  an 
uriut^irse  a-^a  of  th^*  N.'^ft^i  ,\t£utcic  mast  have 
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had  its  conditions  unaffected  by  tertiary  or  post- 
tertiary  oscillations."* 

As  we  shall  see,  the  assumption  that  the 
temperature  of  the  deep  sea  is  everywhere 
39°  F.  (4°  Cent.)  is  an  errorr,  which 
Doctor  Wyville  Thomson  adopted  from 
eminent  physical  writers ;  but  the  general 
justice  of  the  reasoning  is  not  affected  by 
this  circumstance,  and  Doctor  Thomson's 
expectation  has  been,  to  some  extent, 
already  verified^  Thus,  besides  Globige- 
rina^  there  are  eighteen  species  of  deep- 
sea  Foraminifera  identical  with  species 
found  in  the  chalk. 

Imbedded  in  the  chalky  mud  of  the 
deep  sea,  in  many  localities,  are  innumer- 
able cup-shaped  sponges,  provided  with 
six-rayed  silicious  spicula,  so  disposed  that 
the  wall  of  the  cup  is  formed  of  a  lace  work 
of  flinty  thread.  Not  less  abundant,  in 
some  parts  of  the  chalk  formation,  are  the 
fossils  known  as  Ventriculites^  well  de- 
scribed by  Doctor  Thomson  as  "  elegant 
vases  or  cups,  with  branching  root-like 
bases,  or  groups  of  regularly  or  irregularly 
spreading  tubes  delicately  fretted  on  the 
surface  with  an  impressed  network  like  the 
finest  lace ;"  and  he  adds,  **  When  we 
compare  such  recent  forms  as  Aphrocal- 
listeSy  Iphiteon,  Holtenia,  and  Askonema^ 
with  certain  series  of  the  chalk  Ventriculites , 
there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that 
they  belong  to  the  same  family — in  some 
cases  to  very  nearly  allied  genera."f 

Professor  Duncan  finds  "  several  corals 
from  the  coast  of  Portugal  more  nearly 
allied  to  chalk  forms  than  to  any  others." 

The  Stalked  Crinoids  or  Feather  Stars, 
so  abundant  in  ancient  times,  are  now  ex- 
clusively confined  to  the  deep  sea,  and  the 
late  explorations  have  yielded  forms  of 
old  affinity,  the  existence  of  which  has 
hitherto  been  unsuspected.  The  general 
character  of  the  group  of  star  fishes  im- 
bedded in  the  white  chalk  is  almost  the 
same  as  in  the  modem  Fauna  of  the  deep 
Atlantic.  The  sea  urchins  of  the  deep 
sea,  while  none  of  them  are  specifically 
identical  with  any  chalk  form,  belong  to 
the  same  general  groups,  and  some  closely 
approach  extinct  cretaceous  genera. 

Taking  these  facts  in  conjunction  with 
the  positive  evidence  of  the  existence, 
during  the  Cretaceous  epoch,  of  a  deep 
ocean  where  now  lies  the  dry  land  of  cen- 


♦  "The  Depths  of  the  Sea,"  pp.  51.52. 
t  "The  Depths  of  the  Sea,"  p.  44. 


tral  and  southern  Europe,  northern  Africa, 
and  western  and  southern  Asia;  and  of 
the  gradual  diminution  of  this  ocean 
during  the  older  tertiary  epoch,  until  it  is 
represented  at  the  present  day  by  such 
teacups'  full  as  the  Caspian,  the  Black  Sea, 
and  the  Mediterranean ;  the  supposition 
of  Dr.  Thomson  and  Dr.  Carpenter  that 
what  is  now  the  deep  Atlantic,  was  the 
deep  Atlantic  (though  merged  in  a  vast 
easterly  extension)  in  the  Cretaceous 
epoch,  and  that  the  Globigerina  mud  has 
been  accumulating  there  from  that  time 
to  this,  seems  to  me  to  have  a  great  degree 
of  probability.  And  I  agree  with  Dr. 
Wyville  Thomson  against  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  (it  takes  two  of  us  to  have  any 
chance  against  his  authority)  in  demurring 
to  tl^e  assertion  that  "  to  talk  of  chalk 
having  been  uninterruptedly  formed  in  the 
Atlantic  is  as  inadmissible  in. a  geographi- 
cal as  in  a  geological  sense." 

If  the  word  "  chalk"  is  to  be  Used  as  a 
stratigraphical  term  and  restricted  to  Glo- 
bigerina mud  deposited  during  the  Creta- 
ceous epoch,  of  course  it  is  improper  to  call 
the  precisely  similar  mud  of  more  recent 
date,  chalk.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
to  be  used  as  a  mineralogical  term,  I  do 
not  see  how  the  modern  and  the  ancient 
chalks  are  to  be  separated — and,  looking 
at  the  matter  geographically,  I  see  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  that  a  boring  rod  driven 
from  the  surface  of  the  mud  which  forms 
the  floor  of  the  mid-Atlantic  would  pass 
through  one  continous  mass  of  Globigerina 
mud,  first  of  modem,  then  of  tertiary,  and 
then  of  mesozoic  date ;  the  "  chalks"  of 
different  depths  and  ages  being  dis- 
tinguished merely  by  the  different  forms 
of  other  organisms  associated  with  the 
Globigerince, 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  it  must  be 
admitted  that  a  belief  in  the  continuity  of 
the  modem  with  the  ancient  chalk  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  proposition  that 
we  can,  in  any  sense  whatever,  be  said  to 
be  still  living  in  the  Cretaceous  epoch. 
When  the  Challenger's  trawl  brings  up  an 
Ichthyosaurus^  along  with  a  few  living  spe- 
cimens of  Belemnites  and  Turrilites^  it  may 
be  admitted  that  she  has  come  upon  a 
cretaceous  "outlier;"  but  a  geological 
period  is  characterized  not  only  by  the 
presence  of  those  creatures  which  lived  in 
it,  but  by  the  absence  of  those  which  have 
only  come  into  existence  later ;  and,  how- 
ever large  a  proportion  of  true  cretaceous 
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forms  may  be  discovered  in  the  deep  sea, 
the  modem  types  associated  with  them 
must  be  abolished  before  the  Fauna,  as  a 
whole,  could,  with  any  propriety,  be 
termed  Cretaceous. 

I  have  now  indicated  some  of  the  chief 
lines  of  Biological  inquiry,  in  which  the 
Challenger  has  special  opportunities  for 
doing  good  service,  and  in  following  which 
she  will  be  carrying  out  the  work  already 
commenced  by  the  Lightning  and  Pbrcu- 
pine  in  their  cruises  of  1868  and  subse- 
quent years. 

But  biology,  in  the  long  run,  rests  upon 
physics,  and  the  first  condition  for  arriving 
at  a  sound  theory  of  distribution  in  the 
deep  sea,  is  the  precise  ascertainment  of 
the  conditions  of  life ;  or,  in  other  words, 
a  full  knowledge  of  all  those  phenomena 
which  are  embraced  under  the  head  of  the 
Physical  Geography  of  the  Ocean. 

Excellent  work  has  already  been  done 
in  this  direction,  chiefly  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Dr.  Carpenter,  by  the  Light- 
fling  and  the  Porcupine*  and  some  data  of 
fundamental  importance  to  the  physical 
geography  of  the  sea  have  been  fixed  be- 
yond a  doubt. 

Thus,  though  it  is  true  that  sea-water 
steadily  contracts  as  it  cools  down  to  its 
freezing  point,  instead  of  expanding  be- 
fore it  reaches  its  freezing  point  as  fresh 
water  does,  the  truth  has  been  steadily 
ignored  by  even  the  highest  authorities  in 
physical  geography,  and  the  erroneous 
conclusions  deduced  from  their  erroneous 
premises  have  been  widely  accepted  as  if 
they  were  ascertained  facts.  Of  course,  if 
sea-water,  like  fresh  water,  were  heaviest 
at  a  temperature  of  39°  F.  and  got  lighter 
as  it  approached  32°  F.,  the  water  of  the 
bottom  of  the  deep  sea  could  not  be  cold- 
er than  39°.  But  one  of  the  first  results 
of  the  careful  ascertainment  of  the  tem- 
perature at  different  depths,  by  means  of 
thermometers  specially  contrived  for  the 
avoidance  of  the  errors  produced  by  pres- 
sure, was  the  proof  that,  below  1000  fa- 
thoms in  the  Atlantic,  down  to  the  great- 
est depths  yet  sounded,  the  water  has  a 
temperature  always  lower  than  38°  Fahr., 
whatever  be  the  temperature  of  the  water 
at  the  surface.  And  that  this  low  tempe- 
rature of  the  deepest  water  is  probably 


*  **  Proceedings  of  the   Royal  Society,"  1870 
and  1872. 


the  universal  rule  for  the  depths  of  the 
open  ocean  is  shown,  among  others,  by 
Captain  Chimmo's  recent  observations  in 
the  Indian  ocean,  between  Ceylon  and 
Sumatra,  where,  the  surface  water  ranging 
from  85° — 81°  Fahr.,  the  temperature  at 
the  bottom  at  a  depth  of  2270  to  2656 
fathoms,  was  only  from  34°  to  32°  Fahr. 

As  the  me'^n  temperature  of  the  superfi- 
cial layer  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  may  be 
taken  at  about  50°  Fahr.,  it  follows  that 
the  bottom  layer  of  the  deep  sea  in  tem- 
perate and  hot  latitudes,  is,  on  the  ave- 
rage, much  colder  than  either  of  the  bo- 
dies with  which  it  is  in  contact;  for  the 
temperature  of  the  earth  is  constant,  while 
that  of  the  air  rarely  falls  so  low  as  that 
of  the  bottom  water  in  the  latitudes  in 
question ;  and  even  when  it  does,  has  time 
to  affect  only  a  comparatively  thin  stra- 
tum of  the  surface  water  before  the  return 
of  warm  weather. 

How  does  this  apparently  anomalous 
state  of  things  come  about  ?  If  we  sup- 
pose the  globe  to  be  covered  with  a  uni- 
versal ocean,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  the  cold  of  the  regions  towards  the 
poles  must  tend  to  cause  the  superficial 
water  of  those  regions  to  contract  and 
become  specifically  heavier.  Under  these 
circumstaVices,  it  would  have  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  descend  and  spread  over  the 
sea-bottom,  while  its  place  would  be  taken 
by  warmer  water  drawn  from  the  adjacent 
regions.  Thus,  deep,  cold,  polar-equato- 
rial currents,  and  superficial,  warmer, 
equatorial-polar  currents,  would  be  set 
up ;  and  as  the  former  would  have  a  less 
velocity  of  rotation  from  west  to  east  than 
the  regions  towards  which  they  travel, 
they  would  not  be  due  southerly  or  nor- 
therly currents,  but  south-westerly  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  and  north-westerly 
in  the  southern ;  while,  by  a  parity  of  rea- 
soning, the  equatorial-polar  warm  currents 
would  be  north-easterly  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  and  south-easterly  in  the 
southern.  Hence,  as  a  north-easterly  cur- 
rent has  the  same  direction  as  a  south- 
westerly wind,  the  direction  of  the  north- 
em  equatorial-polar  current  in  the  extra- 
tropical  part  of  its  course  would  pretty 
nearly  coincide  with  that  of  the  anti-trade 
winds.  The  freezing  of  the  surface  of  the 
polar  sea  would  not  interfere  with  the 
movement  thus  set  up.  For,  however 
bad  a  conductor  of  heat  ice  may  be,  the 
unfi-ozen  sea-water  immediatelv  in  contact 
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with  the  undersurface  of  the  ice  must 
needs  be  colder  than  that  further  off;  and 
hence  will  constantly  tend  to  descend 
through  the  subjacent  warmer  water. 

In  this  way  it  would  seem  inevitable 
that  the  surface  waters  of  the  northern 
and  southern  frigid  zones  must,  sooner  or 
later,  find  their  way  to  the  bottom  of  the 
rest  of  the  ocean ;  and  there  accumulate 
to  a  thickness  dependent  on  the  rate  at 
which  they  absorb  heat  from  the  crust  of 
the  earth  below,  and  from  the  surface 
water  above. 

If  this  hypothesis  be  correct,  it  follows 
that,  if  any  part  of  the  ocean  in  warm 
latitudes  is  shut  off  from  the  influence  of 
the  cold  polar  underflow,  the  temperature 
of  its  deeps  should  be  less  cold  than  the 
temperature  of  corresponding  depths  in 
the  open  sea.  Now,  in  the  Mediterra-* 
nean.  Nature  offers  a  remarkable  experi- 
mental proof  of  just  the  kind  needed.  It 
is  a  landlocked  sea  which  runs  nearly  east 
and  west,  between  the  twenty-ninth  and 
forty -fifth  parallels  of  north  latitude. 
•Roughly  speaking,  the  average  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  over  it  is  75°  Fahr.  in 
July,  and  48^  in  Januar}'. 

This  great  expanse  of  water  is  divided 
by  the  peninsula  of  Italy  (including  Sicily), 
continuous  with  which  is  a  submarine  ele- 
vation carrying  less  than  1 200  feet  of  water, 
which  extends  from  Sicily  to  Cape  Bon  in 
Africa,  into  two  great  pools — an  eastern 
and  a  western.  The  eastern  pool  rapidly 
deepens  to  more  than  12,000  feet,  and 
sends  off  to  the  north  its  comparatively 
shallow  branches,  the  Adriatic  and  the 
iEgean  Seas.  The  western  pool  is  less 
deep,  though  it  reaches  some  10,000  feet. 
And,  just  as  the  western  end  of  the  east- 
ern pool  communicates  by  a  shallow  pas- 
sage, not  a  sixth  of  its  greatest  depth, 
with  the  western  pool,  so  the  western 
pool  is  separated  from  the  Atlantic  by  a 
ridge  which  runs  between  Capes  Trafalgar 
and  Spartel,  on  which  there  is  hardly  1000 
feet  of  water.  All  the  water  of  the  Medi- 
terranean which  lies  deeper  than  about 
150  fathoms,  therefore,  is  shut  off  from 
that  of  the  Atlantic,  and  there  is  no  com- 
munication between  the  cold  layer  of  the 
Atlantic  (below  1000  fathoms)  and  the 
Mediterranean.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, what  is  the  temperature  of  the 
Mediterranean?  Everywhere  below  600 
feet  it  is  about  55°  Fahr.;  and  conse- 
quently, at  its  greatest  depths,  it  is  some 


20°  warmer  than  the  corresponding  depths 
of  the  Atlantic. 

It  seems  extremely  difficult  to  account 
for  this  difference  in  any  other  way,  than 
by  adopting  the  view  so  strongly  and 
ably  advocated  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  that,  in 
the  existing  distribution  of  land  and  water, 
such  a  circulation  of  the  water  of  the 
ocean  does  actually  occur,  as  theoretically 
must  occur,  in  the  universal  ocean,  with 
which  we  started. 

It  is  quite  another  question,  however, 
whether  this  theoretic  circulation,  true 
cause  as  it  may  be,  is  competent  to  give 
rise  to  such  movements  of  sea-water,  in 
mass,  as  those  currents,  which  have  com- 
monly been  regarded  as  northerly  exten- 
sions of  the  Gulf-stream.  I  shall  not  ven- 
ture to  touch  upon  this  complicated  prob- 
lem ;  but  I  may  take  occasion  to  remark 
that  the  cause  of  a  much  simpler  pheno- 
menon—  the  stream  of  Atlantic  water 
which  sets  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
eastward,  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  miles 
an  hour  or  more,  does  not  seem  to  be  so 
clearly  made  out  as  is  desirable. 

The  facts  appear  to  be  that  the  water 
of  the  Mediterranean  is  very  slightly 
denser  than  that  of  the  Atlantic  (1-0278 
to  1-0265),  and  that  the  deep  water  of  the 
Mediterranean  is  slightly  denser  than  that 
of  the  surface;  while  the  deep  water  of 
the  Atlantic  is,  if  anything,  lighter  than 
that  of  the  surface.  Moreover,  while  a 
rapid  superficial  current  is  setting  in  (al- 
ways, save  in  exceptionally  violent  easterly 
winds)  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mediterranean,  a 
deep  undercurrent  (together  with  variable 
side  currents)  is  setting  out  through  the 
Straits,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  At- 
lantic. 

Dr.  Carpenter  adopts,  without  hesita- 
tion, the  view  that  the  cause  of  this  in- 
draught of  Atlantic  water  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  much  more  rapid  evaporation  which 
takes  place  from  the  surface  of  the  Medi- 
terranean than  from  that  of  the  Atlantic ; 
and  thus,  by  lowering  the  level  of  the 
former,  gives  rise  to  an  indraught  from  the 
latter. 

But  is  there  any  sound  foundation  for 
the  three  assumptions  involved  here; 
Firstly,  that  the  evaporation  from  the 
Mediterranean,  as  a  whole,  is  much  great- 
er than  that  fi-om  the  Atlantic  under  cor- 
responding parallels ;  secondly,  that  the 
rainfall  over  the  Mediterranean  makes  up 
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for  evaporation  less  than  it  does  over  the  to  do  to  keep  the  level  of  the  Mediterra- 
Atlantic ;  and  thirdly,  supposing  these  two  nean  down ;  and  that,  possibly,  we  may 
questions  answered  affirmatively :  Are  not  have  to  seek  for  the  cause  of  the  small 
these  sources  of  loss  in  the  Mediterranean  superiority  in  saline  contents  of  the  Medi- 
fuUy  covered  by  the  prodigious  quantity  terranean  water  in  some  condition  other 
of  fresh  water  which  is  poured  into  it  by  than  solar  evaporation, 
great  rivers  and  submarine  springs  ?    Con-        Again,  if  the  Gibraltar  indraught  is  the 
sider  that  the   water  of  the   Ebro,   the  effect  of  evaporation,  why  does  it  go  on  in 
Rhone,  the  Po,  the  Danube,  the  Don,  the  winter  as  well  as  in  summer  ? 
Dnieper,  and  the  Nile,  all  flow  directly  or        All    these   are   questions    more   easily 
indirectly  into   the   Mediterranean ;   that  asked  than  answered ;  but  they  must  be 
the  volume  of  fresh  water  which  they  pour  answered  before  we  can  accept  the  Gibral- 
into   it  is  so  enormous  that  fresh  water  tar  stream  as  an  example  of  a  current  pro- 
may  sometimes  be  baled  up  from  the  sur-  duced  by  indraught,  with  any  comfort 
face  of  the  sea  off  the  Delta  of  the  Nile,        The  Mediterranean  is  not  included  in 
while  the  land  is  not  yet  in  sight ;  that  the  the   Challenger's  route,  but  she  will  visit 
waterofthe  Black  Seaishalffresh,  and  that  one  of  the  most  promising  and  little  ex- 
acurrent  of  three  or  four  miles  an  hour  con-  plored    of   hydrographical    regions, — the 
stantly  streams  from  it  Mediterranean  wards  North  Pacific,  between  Polynesia  and  the 
through  the  Bosphorus ; — consider,  in  ad-  fVsiatic  and  American  shores ;  and  doubt- 
dition,  that  no  fewer  than  ten  submarine  less   the  store  of  observations  upon  the 
springs  of  fresh  water  are  known  to  burst  currents  ©f  this   region,  which   she   will 
up  in  the  Mediterranean,  some  of  them  so  accumulate,  when  compared  with  what  we 
large  that  Admiral  Smyth  calls  them  "sub-  know  of  the  North  Atlantic,  will  throw  a 
terranean  rivers  of  amazing  volume  and  powerful  light  upon  the  present  obscurity 
force;"  and  it  would  seem,  on  the  face  of  of  the  Gulf-stream   problem. — Contempo- 
the  matter,  that  the  sun  must  have  enough  rary  Review. 
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THE    BLAZE*    ON   THE   HEART. 

Then  good-bye,  Joe ;  youVe  gone,  I*m  told, 

Away  to  the  far-off  West ; 
And  the  old  folks  say,  and  the  Deacon,  too. 

They  are  sure  it*s  all  for  the  best. 
For  the  cursed  dram-shop  spoiled  you,  Joe, 

And  I  never  could  be  your  wife ; 
Yet  I'm  'most  afeard,  in  spite  of  myself, 
III  love  you  all  my  life. 
Day  and  night. 
Night  and  day, 
Ever  in  sight, 
Never  away, 
Joe,  dear  Joe ! 

I  often  think  of  the  days  of  old. 
When  we  tapped  the  maple-tree. 


-A  backwoodsman's  mark  on  a  tree, — shows  that  some  chap's  been  along  that  way  before. 
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And  you  swore  the  sap  wam't  half  as  sweet 

As  the  kiss  you  stole  from  me. 
I  think  of  the  walks  through  the  hemlock  woods 

To  the  meetin'-house  with  you ; 
But  the  stars,  somehow,  don*t  shine  so  bright, 
And  the  sky  don't  seem  so  blue. 
Day  and  night, 
Night  and  day, 
Ever  in  sight, 
Never  away, 
Joe,  dear  Joe ! 

The  blaze  you  made  on  the  junipei:-tree 

Long  years  will  wear  away, 
But  the  blaze  youVe  left  on  my  heart  will  last 

Till  age  has  turned  me  grey,  • 
For  I  can't  forget ;  when  I  shut  my  eyes, 

You're  sure  to  come  to  view. 
Till  I  kinder  wish  for  an  endless  sleep. 
One  last,  long  dream  of  you. 
Day  and  night. 
Night  and  day. 
Ever  in  sight. 
Never  away, 
Joe,  dear  Joe ! 


NO.    II. 
THE    BLUEBERRY    FROLIC* 

Oh,  Barbara  dear,  youll  come  with  me. 

And  Siss  will  go  with  Bly ; 
We're  off  to  the  blueberry  frolic  to-day. 

With  hay-cart,  buggy,  and  fly. 
Old  Jake's  to  the  fore,  with  his  fiddle  and  bow. 

And  Jonathan  brings  his  horn ; 
We'll  end  with  a  dance  at  the  room  in  the  mill. 
Then  home  at  the  peep  of  dawn. 
Then  come,  come,  come ! 
Thougli  Margery,  Bess,  and  Sue, 
Jenny,  and  Kate,  will  all  be  there, 
They  ain't  a  touch  to  you ! 

My  sakes  !  you'd  make  an  angel  cuss, 

You've  got  such  a  lot  of  airs ; 
Mebbe  the  Governor's  good  enough, 

If  we're  such  small  affairs. 

♦  In  the  North-Eastem  States,  and  in  New-Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  there  are  extensive 
tracts,  called  "  Barrens,"  over  which  fires  have  swept  that,  have  burned  up  the  very  soil  itself,  and 
have  left  nothing  behind  them  but  bare  rocks,  lofty  rampikes  (the  blackened  stems  of'^pine -trees),  and 
blueberries.  At  the  end  of  August  all  creation  begins  to  think  that  blueberries  taste  nice.  The 
bears  camp  out  on  the  barrens,  and  grow  fat  and  saucv.  Clouds  of  wild  pigeons  cluster  on  the  old 
rampikes  as  thick  as  blackberries ;  and  the  boys  and  girls  hitch  their  horses  into  hay-wagons  half 
filled  with  hay,  and  off  they  go  **  a-berryin,"  and  pick  barrels  of  blueberries,  which  mother  afterwards 
dries  and  preserves  for  winter's  use.  It*s  great  fun,  I  tell  you.  Boys,  girls,  birds,  and  bears— all 
nature  goes  in  for  one  big  "  biueberry  frolic ;^°  2Ji6.  if  they  haven't  a  good  time,  I  just  want  to  know. 
— S.  S.,  Jr. 
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I*m  blessed  if  I  don't  ask  Bella  to  come, 

She*d  give  her  eyes  to  go ; 
Her  eyes  ain't  bad — you  know  they  ain't — 
And. her  neck  is  like  the  snow. 

Then  come,  come,  come ! 
Though  Margery,  Bess,  and  Sue, 
Jenny,  and  Kate,  will  all  be  there. 
They  ain't  a  touch  to  you ! 

Now  don't  you  cry !  I  only  joked : 

I  knew  yer  meant  to  go. 
It's  'cause  I  love  you,  Barbara  dear, 

I  sometimes  hate  you  so, 
Come,  let's  get  spliced ;  it's  time,  I  guess  : 

Let's  drop  these  pets  for  lif(^ 
I'd  like  some  pets  of  a  different  sort. 
With  Barbara  for  my  wife. 

Then  come,  come,  come ! 
Though  Margery,  Bess,  and  Sue, 
Jenny,  and  Kate,  will  all  be  there. 
They  ain't  a  touch  to  you  ! 

NO.    III. 
WAITING   FOR   YOU,  JOCK. 

Winter's  agoing; 

The  streams  are  a-flowing ; 

The  May  flowers  blowing 

Will  soon  be  in  view. 
But  all  things  seem  faded. 
For  my  heart  it  is  jaded. 

Waiting  for  you  Jock, 
Waiting  for'you ; 

Oh.  but  it's  weary  work, 
Waiting  for  you ! 

As  soon  as  the  day's  done, 
My  thoughts  to  the  west  run ; 
I  envy  the  red  sun. 

That  sinks  from  my  view. 
On  you  it's  a-shining, 
While  here  I  am  pining, 

Waiting  for  you,  Jock, 
Waiting  for  you ; 

Oh,  but  it's  weary  work. 
Waiting  for  you  1 

I  sigh  when  the  day  beams. 

The  pitiful  night  seems 

To  cheer  me  with  sweet  dreams, 

That  bear  me  to  you. 
Each  mom  as  you  flee  me. 
The  fading  stars  see  me, 

Waiting  for  you,  Jock, 
Waiting  for  you ; 

Oh,  but  it's  weary  work. 
Waiting  for  you ! 
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Go,  robin,*  fly  to  him, 
Sing  ever  nigh  to  him ; 
Summer  winds,  sigh  to  him ; 

Bid  him  be  true ! 
Where  he  sleeps  on  the  prairies, 
Oh,  whisper,  kind  fairies, 

"  Waiting  for  you,  Jock, 
Waiting  for  you ! 

Oh,  but  it*s  weary  work. 
Waiting  for  you !" 

NO.    IV. 
THE   LONG   VOYAGE. 

The  mackerel  boats  sailed  slowly  out 

Into  the  darkening  sea, 
But  the  grey  gull's  flight  was  landward, 

The  kestrel  skimmed  the  lea. 

Strange  whisperings  were  in  the  air ; 

And  though  no  leaflet  stirred. 
That  echo  of  the  distant  storm. 

The  moaning  sough,  was  heard. 

It  came — the  swift-winged  hurricane. 

Bursting  upon  the  shore,  • 

Till  the  wild  bird's  nest,  and  the  fisher's  cot, 
All  trembled  at  its  roar. 

And  women  wept,  and  watched,  and  wept, 

And  prayed  for  the  night  to  wane ; 
And  watched  and  prayed,  though  the  setting  sun 

Lit  up  the  window-pane. 

"A  sail!" 

That  sail  is  not  for  you ; 

It  slowly  fades  away. 
The  sun  may  set ;  the  moon  may  rise ; 

The  night  may  turn  to  day ; 

Slow  years  roll  by,  and  the  solemn  stars 

Glide  on — but  all  in  vain ! 
They  have  sailed  away  on  a  long,  long  voyage ; 

They'll  never  come  back  again. 

NO.  v. 

AFEARED   OF   A   GALL. 

Oh,  damf  it  all ! — afeared  of  her. 

And  such  a  mite  of  a  gall ! 
Why,  two  of  her  size  rolled  into  one 

Won't  ditto  sister  Sail. 

*  The  American  thrush. 

t  Sister  Sail  don't  like  this  word.     Says  its  only  fit  for  stockings,  and  suchlike.     But  it  can*t  be 
helped.     The  country  folks  are  great  at  darning.     They  will  **  darn,**  and  that's  all  about  it.^S.  S. ,  Jr. 
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Her  voice  is  sweet  as  the  whipporwiU's, 

And  the  sunshine's  in  her  hair ; 
But  I*d  rather  face  a  redskin's  knife, 

Or  the  grip  of  a  grizzly  bear. 
Yet  Sail  says,  "  Why,  she's  such  a  dear, 

She's  just  the  one  for  you." 
Oh,  darn  it  all ! — afeared  of  a  gall. 

And  me  just  six  feet  two ! 

Though  she  ain't  any  size,  while  I'm 

Considerable  tall, 
I'm  nowhere  when  she  speaks  to  me. 

She  makes  me  feel  so  small. 
My  face  grows  red ;  my  tongue  gets  hitched. 

The  cussed  thing  won't  go ; 
It  riles  me,  'cause  it  makes  her  think 

I'm  most  tarnation  slow. 
And  though  folks  say  she's  sweet  on  me, 

I  guess  it  can't  be  true. 
Oh,  darn  it  all! — afeared  of  a  gall, 

And  me  just  six  feet  two ! 

My  sakes !  just  s'pose  if  what  the  folks 

Is  saying  should  be  so ! 
Go,  cousin  Jane,  and  speak  to  her. 

Find  out  and  let  me  know ; 
Tell  her  the  galls  should  court  the  men. 

For  isn't  this  leap-year  ? 
That's  why  I'm  kinder  bashful  like. 

Awaiting  for  her  here. 
And  should  she  hear  I'm  scared  of  her. 

You'll  swear  it  can't  be  true. 
Oh,  darn  it  all ! — afeared  of  a  gall. 


And  me  just  six  feet  two  ! 


Blackwood's  Magazifie, 


MALINGERING. 


Of  the  art  of  simulating  disease,  with  a 
view  to  escape  some  irksome  duty,  which 
is  familiarly  known  as  *  malingering,'  many 
curious  examples  are  related.  The  princi- 
pal qualities  necessary  in  a  good  simulator 
are  acute  powers  of  observation,  a  talent 
for  mimicry,  some  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture, and  great  tenacity  of  purpose.  The 
last-named  quality  is  usually  the  only  one 
to  which  the  common  type  of  malingerer 
can  lay  claim.  To  assume  a  simple  rdie^ 
such  as  inability  to  hear,  or  articulate, 
or  move  a  limb,  and  doggedly  to  stick  to 
it,  often  in  the  face  of  the  plainest  exposure 
of  the  fraud,  is  all  that  he  considers  neces- 
sary. But  the  higher  class  of  practitioners 
take  a  much  more  enlightened  and  ambi- 
tious view  of  the  requisites  of  their  art. 
Some  of  them  evince  a  power  of  observing 


the  minuter  manifestations  of  disease  which 
would  not  discredit  a  practitioner  of  the 
healing  art,  joined  to  a  faculty  of  imitation 
which  would  enable  them  at  least  to  earn 
a  livelihood  in  some  departments  of,  histri- 
onic art.  As  a  rule,  over-acting  is  the  com- 
mon aesthetic  vice  of  simulators.  The 
sham  paralytic,  though  he  shows  no  difficul- 
ty in  protruding  his  tongue,  will  turn  it  a 
trifle  too  much  to  one  side ;  the  spurious 
lunatic  will  be  much  too  inconsequential  in 
his  ideas  and  actions ;  the  counterfeit  deaf- 
mute  fails  not  only  to  recognise  the  loud- 
est sounds,  but  even  the  vibrations  of  the 
sound-wave  produced  by  striking  a  reso- 
nant body  on  which  he  may  be  standing, 
to  which  a  real  deaf-mute  is  never  insensi- 
ble. But  some  are  able  to  render  the  cha- 
racteristic symptoms  of  particular  maladies 
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with  remarkable  fidelity.  One  of  the  most 
extraordinary  cases  of  successful  simulation 
on  record  is  one  which,  in  spite  of  modem 
facilities  of  detection,  occurred  in  recent 
years.  This  artist,  who,  up  to  last  year, 
was  a  frequent  inmate  in  one  or  other  of 
the  London  hospitals,  visiting  some  of 
them  more  than  once,  showed  his  confi- 
dence in]  his  own  powers  by  selecting  one 
of  the  most  difficult  parts  presented  in  the 
whole  range  of  disease.  To  feign  paralysis 
of  one  half  of  the  body,  which  he  frequent- 
ly did,  is  not  so  uncommon  a  thing;  but 
his  leading  "part  was  tetanus,  a  condition 
in  which  the  muscles  are  thrown  into  a 
state  of  violent  and  continuous  contraction. 
Some  medical  jurists  had,  indeed,  pro- 
nounced it  impossible  to  simulate  this  af- 
fection with  even  tolerable  accuracy.  To 
do  so  must  require  not  only  extraordinary 
command  over  the  muscular  system,  but 
must  involve  a  very  considerable  and  con- 
stant expenditure  of  physical  energy,  with 
great  discomfort,  through  a  weary  succes- 
sion of  restless  days  and  sleepless  nights. 
In  spite,  however,  of  all  these  difficulties 
and  inconveniences,  this  man  rendered  the 
part  so  well  as  to  deceive  the  practised 
eyes  which  watched  him.  At  first,  as  was 
to  be  expected,  his  acting  contained  a  few 
mistakes ;  but  these  were  often  considered 
merely  anomalous  deviations  from  the  usu- 
al course  of  the  disease,  which  rendered 
his  case  in  a  medical  view  all  the  more  in- 
teresting. Like  a  careful  artist,  however, 
he  gradually  perfected  himself  in  his  part. 
Anything  which  in  one  hospital  he  ga- 
thered not  to  be  strictly  according  to  nile, 
was  rectified  on  his  appearance  at  another, 
until,  it  is  said,  he  could  render  the  disease 
from  its  onset  through  the  different  grada- 
tions of  symptoms  from  slight  to  grave 
with  almost  faultless  fidelity.  One  would 
like  to  know  something  of  the  thoughts  of 
the  rascal  when  a  learned  professor  on  one 
occasion  delivered  a  clinical  lecture  to  his 
students  on  his  very  interesting  case.  He 
must  have  needed  all  the  artistic  satisfac- 
tion which  he  experienced  to  enable  him  to 
brave  the  discomforts  of  his  position. 
How  he  stood  the  variety  of  active  treat- 
ment to  which  he  was  subjected,  is  some- 
thing wonderful.  Enormous  quantities  of 
powerful  drugs,  including  some  very  potent 
poisons,  were  administered  internally,  while 
his  head  and  back  were  kept  externally  at 
something  like  the  temperature  of  an  ice- 
berg. On  one  occasion  his  death  appearing 


imminent,  the  services  of  the  chaplain  were 
called  in,  and  the  sufferer  viewed  his  ap- 
proaching end  with  patience  and  Christian 
fortitude.  He  proceeded  to  settle  his  world- 
ly affairs,  made  his  will,  in  which  he  conside- 
rately left  a  round  sum,  *  free  of  legacy-du- 
ty,' to  the  hospital  which  sheltered  him,  not 
forgetting  also  the  physician's  assistant  who 
had  charge  of  him.  In  return  for  so  much 
consideration,  the  hospital  authorities  look- 
ed well  after  his  comforts,  allowed  him  any 
quantity  of  stimulants,  with  soups  specially 
procured  for  him.  His  career  at  this  insti- 
tution was  at  last  put  an  end  to  by  one  of 
his  previous  dupes  happening  to  call  and 
expose  him.  It  is  probable  that  this  ge- 
nius, after  a  very  successful  run  on  several 
metropolitan  boards,  is  now  starring  it  in 
the  provinces. 

The  way  in  which  artists  in  disease  have 
occasionally  been  balked  of  their  hard- 
earned  success,  after  they  had  all  but  at- 
tained it,  must  have  not  a  little  tantalised 
them.  A  seaman  of  the  navy  feigned  a 
chronic  decline  so  well  that  he  was  on  the 
point  of  being  discharged  when  the  real 
nature  of  his  disease  was  very  unexpected- 
ly elucidated.  The  mail  from  the  sea-port 
at  which  the  man  was  in  hospital  had 
been  robbed,  and  the  letters  broken  open 
with  a  view  to  search  for  money.  The 
burglajs  were  captured,  however,  and  the 
letters  recovered.  Among  them  was  one 
from  the  sick  seaman  to  his  wife,  in  which 
he  told  her  his  scheme  had  succeeded,  that 
he  was  to  be  invalided  on  a  certain  day, 
and  desiring  her  to  make  good  cheer 
against  his  arrival.  The  feelings  of  the  ma- 
lingerer may  be  imagined  when  his  own 
letter  was  read  to  him.  A  soldier  who 
avowed  that  he  had  lost  the  power  of  loco- 
motion was  detected  by  a  very  simple  rust^, 
after  other  means  had  failed.  The  doctor 
gently  tapped  at  the  window  of  the  room 
in  which  the  paralysed  man  was  sitting 
alone  after  dark,  at  the  same  time  softly 
calling  his  name,  when  he  at  once  appeared 
at  the  window.  *  How  long  have  you 
been  dumb,  my  friend  ?'  said  a  passenger 
on  shipboard  once  to  a  pretended  mute. 
*  Three  weeks,  sir,'  replied  the  incautious 
simpleton.  An  old  device  of  army  sur- 
geons, in  suspicious  cases  of  deafness,  was 
to  commence  a  conversation  in  a  high  tone, 
and  gradually  to  lower  the  voice  to  an  or- 
dinary pitch.  A  common  malingerer  would 
probably  continue  to  reply  to  the  questions 
put,  from  not  observing  the  alteration.  The 
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most  remarkable  example  on  record  of  suc- 
cess in  simulating  deaf-dumbness  (or  deaf- 
ness from  birth)  is  that  of  a  Frenchman, 
best  known  under  his  assumed  name  of 
Victor  Foy,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  This  young  man  travelled  about, 
ostensibly  in  search  of  his  father,  but  really, 
in  his  character  of  a  deaf-mute,  to  escape 
military  conscription.  For  four  years  his 
extraordinary  ingenuity  baffled  all  the  tests 
to  which  he  was  subjected  by  some  of  the, 
most  scientific  men  in  France,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Spain,  and  Italy.  In  Switzer- 
land he  was  tempted  to  avow  the  deceit  by 
a  young,  rich,  and  beautiful  woman  offering 
him  her  hand ;  but  even  this  bait  did  not 
take.  In  the  prison  at  Rochelle,  the  turn- 
key was  ordered  to  watch  him  closely,  to 
sleep  with  him,  and  never  to  quit  him ; 
and  even  the  prisoners  were  encouraged  to 
make  him  betray  himself.  To  throw  him 
off  his  guard,  he  was  often  violently  awa- 
kened out  of  sleep,  but  his  fright  was  ex- 
pressed only  in  the  usual  plaintive  cry  of 
a  mute;  and  it  is  said  that  even  in  his 
dreams  only  guttural  sounds  were  heard. 
At  last,  the  Abbe  Sicard,  director  of  the  in- 
stitution for  deaf-mutes  at  Paris,  to  whom 
a  specimen  of  his  writing  had  been  trans- 
mitted, promptly  pronounced  him  an  im- 
postor, on  the  ground  that  his  blunders  in 
spelling  were  phonetic  in  their  character 
— that  he  wrote,  not  as  he  saw,  but  as  he 
heard,  M.  Sicard  afterwards  subjected  him 
to  a  personal  examination,  at  the  end  of 
which  he  was  obliged  to  confess  the  impo- 
sition. 

A  very  simple  incident  will  often  suffice 
to  throw  a  good  simulator  off  his  guard. 
The  letter-carrier,  on  entering  a  French 
barrack-room  on  one  occasion,  called  out 
the  names  of  the  men  for  whom  he  had 
letters,  and  among  them  that  of  a  man  be- 
lieved by  everybody  to  be  laboring  under 
almost  total  deafness.  For  one  moment 
he  forgot  his  part,  and  answered  to  his 
name.  Casper,  the  celebrated  German 
medical  jurist,  on  one  occasion  neatly  ex- 
posed a  case  of  counterfeit  deafness  in 
open  court.  The  panel,  an  old  woman, 
pretended  to  be  as  deaf  as  a  post.  *  You 
are  accused,'  roared  Casper  in  her  ear,  *  of 
severely  injuring  the  woman  Lemke.*  *  It 
is  not  true.'  *  But,'  roared  Caspar  again, 
*  the  woman  Lemke  asserts  that  it  is  true*, 
and  then  rapidly  added  in  a  low  tone,  *  and 
she  is  certainly  not  a  liar.'  Her  wrath  for 
a  moment  got  the  better  of  her  consisten- 


cy, and  she  rejoined,  to  the  amusement  of 
the  whole  court :    *  Yes,  indeed,  she  is  a 
liar.'    Possibly  the  nationality  of  the  hero 
of  the  following  incident  is  chargeable  with 
the  impulsive  imprudence  which  betrayed 
him.     An  Irish  army  recruit  who  had  sud- 
denly lost  his  hearing  was  sent  into  hospi- 
tal,  and  put,  by  the  doctor's  order,  on 
spoon-meat.     For  nine  days  the  latter  in 
his  visits  passed  the  deaf  man's  bed  with- 
out seeming  to  notice  him ;  on  the  tenth 
day,  after  examining  the  state  of  his  tongue 
and  pulse,  he  asked  the  attendant  what 
kind  of  food  the  patient  was  getting.  On  be- 
ing told  he  was  on  spoon-meat  he  affected 
to  be  very  angiy.  *  Are  you  not  ashamed  of 
yourself  ?'  said  he  to  the  nurse.  *  The  poor 
fellow  is  almost  starved  to  death.     Let  him 
at  once  have  a  beef-steak  and  a  pint  of 
porter.*     *  God  bless  your  honor,*  blurted 
out  the  deaf  recruit;    *you  are  the  best 
gentleman  I  have  seen  for  many  a  day !' 
Under  the  influence  of  strong  emotion  of 
any  kind,  only  a  limited  class  of  malinger- 
ers have  sufficient  self-command  to  play 
their  parts.     An  amusing  example  of  the 
way  in  which,  in  the  heat  of  passion,  every 
vestige  of  pretence  is  sometimes  thrown 
away,  is  related  by  a  surgeon  of  the  navy, 
to  whose  experiences  we  have  already  been 
indebted.     A  seaman  on  board  a  frigate, 
who  pretended  to  be  totally  blind,  and  was 
believed  to  be  so,  was  on  one  occasion  al- 
lowed to  go  on  shore  with  an  attendant  to 
lead  him.     The  pair  happened  to  quarrel, 
and  come  to  blows ;  when  the  blind  man, 
finding  himself  unduly  handicapped,   in- 
stantly regained  his  sight,  and  got  the  bet- 
ter of  his  astonished  guide.      The  latter 
took  to  flight,  was  pursued  through  a  great 
part  of  the  town  by  his  late  prot^gd,  and 
finally  got  a  severe  drubbing   from  him. 
The    application   of   the  cat-o'-nine-tails 
next  day  to  the  back  of  the  impostor,  ef- 
fectually cured  him  of  any  further  tenden- 
cy to  defect  of  vision. 

The  amount  of  fortitude — call  it  obsti- 
nacy, if  you  will — displayed  by  some  of 
this  class  of  impostors  is  something  amaz- 
ing. Day  and  night  they  will  remain  in 
the  most  constrained  and  irksome  posi- 
tions. For  weeks,  and  even  months,  men 
have  sat  and  walked  with  their  bodies  bent 
double.  A  man  feigning  palsy  of  the  lower 
limbs  was  placed  by  himself  in  a  room 
with  food  which  he  could  reach  only  by 
walking  to  the  place  where  it  was  laid,  and 
at  the  end  of  two  days  he  had  not  tasted  it. 
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Another,  simulating  paralysis  of  the  arm, 
allowed  the  amputating  knife  to  be  placed 
beneath  it,  and  would  have  submitted  to 
the  operation  for  its  removal.  A  soldier 
counterfeiting  blindness  was  placed  on  the 
steep  bank  of  a  river,  and  ordered  to  march 
forward,  which  he  unhesitatingly  did,  and 
fell  into  the  stream.  The  medical  writer  who 
relates  this  case  queries  whether  the  cheat 
would  have  gone  forward  had  a  precipice 
instead  of  a  river  been  before  him.  No 
doubt  these  may  be  called  exceptional  in- 
stances of  fortitude,  as  the  great  majority  of 
malingerers  are  made  of  more  common- 
place stuff.  A  mere  hint  from  a  navy  sur- 
geon that  an  equivocal  complaint  would 
be  benefited  by  transference  to  an  African 
climate,  or  the  application  of  the  actual 
cautery,  has  been  the  means  of  effecting  a 
miraculously  rapid  cure.  A  French  physi- 
cian, after  watching  a  spurious  epileptic  fit 
for  some  time,  put  his  hand  on  the  heart 
of  the  cheat,  and  turning  to  the  attendants, 
said  :  *  It  is  all  over  with  him ;  carry  him 
to  the  dead-house.'  Immediate  resuscita- 
tion was  the  result,  and  the  man  never  had 
another  attack.  A  Shetland  clergyman 
was  greatly  annoyed  at  the  weekly  occur- 
rence of  a  kind  of  contagious  convulsions 
which  attacked  many  of  his  congregation 
in  church.  At  length  the  good  man  hit 
on  a  plan  which  put  a  speedy  termina- 
tion to  the  infliction.  He  announced  from 
the  pulpit  that  he  had  learned  that  no 
treatment  was  so  efficacious  as  an  immedi- 
ate ducking  in  cold  water ;  and  as  his  kirk 
was  fortunately  contiguous  to  a  fresh- water 
lake,  the  proper  hydropathic  treatment 
could  always  be  secured.  It  is  a  most  un- 
fortunate coincidence  for  the  malingerer 
that  the  means  which  would  be  the  most 
beneficial  in  the  treatment  of  the  real  dis- 
ease are  often  the  most  distasteful  to 
him. 

The  difficulties  and  discomforts  to  be  en- 
dured in  this  department  of  art  in  attain- 
ing the  desired  object,  no  doubt  enhance 
the  enjoyment  of  it  in  those  few  cases  in 
which  success  at  last  crowns  their  labors. 
A  convict  sentenced  to  seven  years'  penal 
servitude  kept  his  right  knee  bent  so  as 
not  to  touch  the  ground  with  his  foot 
during  all  that  period,  and,  on  account  of 
his  infirmity,  was  exempted  from  the  usual 
kinds  of  convict  labor,  and  employed  at 
work  which  he  could  do  in  a  sitting  pos- 
ture. When  being  discharged  at  the  ex- 
piry of  his  period  of  involuntary  service,  he 
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coolly  observed  to  an  official :  *  I  will  try 
to  put  down  ray  leg :  it  may  be  of  use  to 
me  now.*     He  was  as  good  as  his  word, 
threw  away  his  crutch,  and  walked  off  with 
a  firm  step !     With  some,  the  temptation 
to  give  an  airing  to  the  little  secret  which 
they  have  been  obliged  to  keep  so  long 
close,  and  which  has  stood  them  in  such 
good  part,  is  wholly  irresistible.     Without 
this  flaunting  of  their  imposture  in  the  face 
of  their  victims,  some  rascals  would  deem 
their    triumph    only   half   achieved.      A 
trooper  who  pretended  he  had  lost  the  use 
of  his  right  arm,  after  resisting  for  a  length 
of  time  the  most  testing  hospital  discipline,'' 
at  last  succeeded   in  procuring   his  dis- 
charge.    When  he  was  leaving  the  regi- 
ment, and  fairly  seated  on  the  top  of  the 
coach,   he   waved    the  paralytic  arm   in 
triumph,  and  cheered  at  the  success  of  his 
stratagem.     An  Irish  soldier,  reported  un- 
fit for  service  from  loss  of  power  of  the 
lower  limbs,  arranged  for  a  more  dramatic 
avowal  of  his  deceit.    Having  obtained  his 
discharge,  he  caused  himself  to  be  taken  on 
a  field-day  in  a  cart  to  the  Phoenix  Park, 
Dublin,  in  front  of  his  regiment,  which  was 
drawn  up  in  line.     He  had  the  cart  driven 
under   a   tree,   on   which    he    hung    his 
crutches,  jumped  suddenly  with  agility  out 
of  the  cart,  sprung  three  times  from  the 
ground  before  the  faces  of  his  astonished 
comrades,  then  turned  his  back  to  the  re- 
gmient,  and  after  a  series  of  expressive 
gestures,   which   we   cannot    particularly 
describe,  scampered  off  at  full  speed !     In 
a  case  of  deception  once  practised  in  a 
New  York  court  of  sessions,  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  pre-arrangement  of  the  de- 
nouement which  occurred.     A  man  who 
had  been  for  some  time  in  prison  awaiting 
his  trial  for  perjury,  had  a  paralytic  seizure 
a  few  days  before  the  period  fixed  for  the 
trial,  and  one  of  his  sides  was  thus  render- 
ed completely  powerless.     In  this  helpless 
condition  he  was  carried  on  a  bed  from 
prison  into  court.     During  the  trial  he  be- 
came so  faint  that  a  recess  was  granted  to 
enable  him  to  recover,  the  prosecuting  at- 
torney kindly  lending  his  assistance  in  con- 
veying him  out  of  court.     The  sight  of  an 
infirm  fellow-being  trembling  on  the  brink 
of  the  grave  had  a  visible  influence  on  the 
court  and  the  jury.     The  evidence,  how- 
ever, was  conclusive,  and  the  jury  convict- 
ed him.     The  court,  in  view  of  his  speedi- 
ly being  called  to  a  higher  tribunal,  instead 
of  sentencing  him  to  the  state  prison,  sim- 
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ply  imposed  a  small  fine,  which  his  brother, 
who  manifested  the  utmost  fraternal  solici- 
tude, promptly  paid.  The  next  day  the 
prosecuting  attorney  met  the  fellow  appa- 
rently in  good  health  on  the  street.  The 
latter  laughingly  told  him  that  he  had  re- 
covered, and  dropping  his  arm,  and  con- 
tracting his  leg,  hopped  off,  leaving  the 
learned  counsel  to  his  own  reflections. 

It  is,  however,  a  rare  thing  nowadays 
for  a  clinical  artist  to  attain  his  end  and 
enjoy  the  full  fruition  of  his  labors.  In 
most  cases  he  has  no  other  reward  than 
the  pleasure  received  from  the  exercise  of 
his  art.  This  aesthetic  satisfaction  would 
need  to  be  great,  to  enable  him  to  bear 
even  the  ordinary  prosaic  hardships  and 
discomforts  of  his  lot.  But  in  addition  to 
these,  he  is  sometimes  overtaken  by  a 
species  of  poetical  justice  in  the  shape  of  a 
penalty  paid  in  kind  The  feigned  disease, 
in  fact,  occasionally  becomes  a  real  one. 
Montaigne  mentions  some  curious  in- 
stances of  this  occurring  within  his  own  ex- 
perience. It  is  chiefly  in  simulating  the 
class  of  nervous  diseases  that  the  danger 
lies  of  this  avenging  Nemesis.  The  con- 
tinued repetition  of  the  manifestations  of 
the  affection  seems  eventually  to  make  an 


ineradicable  impression  on  the  nervous 
centres.  Two  French  sailors  taken  priso- 
ners by  the  English  in  the  wars  of  the 
First  Napoleon  successfully  feigned  insani- 
ty for  six  months,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
period  got  the  reward  of  their  clever  de- 
ception by  recovering  their  liberty ;  but  it 
was  at  the  expense  of  their  reason,  which 
was  really  gone.  The  means  adopted  to 
simulate  one  disease  have  sometimes  pro- 
duced another  of  a  more  serious  kind. 
Soldiers  have  so  persistently  kept  up  a 
state  of  irritation  in  a  factitious  sore  as  to 
bring  on  a  disease  which  required  amputa- 
tion of  the  limb.  Others  have  lost  their 
sight  by  the  methods  taken  to  induce  a 
temporary  inflammation  in  the  eye.  The 
historian  Robertson  mentions  a  case  which, 
whether  true  or  not,  is,  at  all  events,  phy- 
siologically possible.  He  says  that  Pope 
Julius  III.  feigned  sickness  to  avoid  hold- 
ing a  consistory,  and  in  order  to  give  the 
greater  color  of  probability  to  his  illness, 
he  not  only  confined  himself  to  his  apart- 
ment, but  changed  his  diet  and  usual  mode 
of  life.  By  persisting  in  this  plan,  how- 
ever, he  contracted  a  real  disease,  from 
which  he  died  in  a  few  days. — Chamber^ s 
youniaL 
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CHAPTER  XXXIir. — RECOVERY, 

In  a  few  days  Bertha  had  made  rapid 
progress ;  her  youth  and  good  health  bat- 
tled vigorously  against  the  fever ;  but  still 
it  lingered,  although  now  in  a  more  inter- 
mittent from. 

"  She  will  not  gain  strength  till  we  get 
her  out  of  Rome,"  Miss  Fraser  said  one 
morning ;  "  I  believe  we  are  about  the 
only  reasonable  people  left  in  the  city; 
you  ought  to  have  left  a  month  ago,  you 
know."  She  gave  Mr.  Williams  a  sharp 
glance  of  reproof. 

"  We  will  go  anywhere  you  please,"  he 
said,  humbly ;  "  only  tell  me  what  to  do." 

Miss  Fraser  smiled  graciously.  Except- 
ing Michael  Helder,  whose  will  was  the 
law  of  her  life,  she  Hked  men  to  submit  tq 
her  judgment,  and  she  thought  Mr.  Wil- 
liams showed  much  common  sense  in 
knowing  when  he  was  in  good  hands. 
Your  padrona,  as  the  people  call  her, 
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tells  me  she  has  a  sister  at  Albano  who 
will  let  us  have  part  of  a  villa  there ;  she 
says  there  is  a  pleasant  garden,  and  this 
would  be  excellent  for  Bertha.  What  do 
you  say?  She  is  not  sure  about  the  rent, 
but  she  thinks  it  would  be  much  the  same 
that  you  pay  here." 

Mr.  Williams  looked  at  her  gratefully. 
Miss  Fraser  was  not  another  Sophy ;  -no 
one  could  ever  smooth  away  the  thorns 
and  briers  of  life  as  she  had  smoothed 
them ;  but  after  the  misery  of  this  desolate 
time  it  was  very  comforting  to  feel  that 
an  experienced  steerswoman  was  at  his 
side  ready  to  take  the  trouble  of  guidance 
from  his  thoughts. 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,"  he 
said ;  "  why  should  not  you  and  Bertha 
go  at  once  ?  I  have  a  few  days*  work 
here,  arrears  which  have  accumulated  un- 
der this  sad  trouble.  I  will  join  you  as 
soon  as  possible." 

"  Very  well."    Miss  Fraser  smiled  cheer- 
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fully.  "  If  you  don't  join  us  by  the  end  of 
the  week  I  shall  have  to  come  over  and 
fetch  you." 

She  nodded  and  went  back  to  her  pa- 
tient. 

"  If  such  a  person  could  arrange  for  one 
without  being  with  one,"  said  the  student, 
thoughtfully,  "  such  help  would  be  in- 
valuable ;"  and  then  Mr.  Williams  leaned 
his  head  on  his  hand,  and  mused  over  the 
sweet  tenderness  of  his  dead  wife,  and  the 
devotion  of  her  gentle,  unselfish  sister. 

"  Women — some  women,  are  very  nearly 
angels,"  he  thought,  and  then  he  wondered 
how  it  was  with  Michael  and  Bertha.  He 
had  been  surprised  to  see  Miss  Fraser 
arrive  in  place  of  Michael  Helder,  but 
anxiety  for  Bertha  had  superseded  all 
minor  thoughts.  Now  he  wondered  again 
at  Michael's  absence,  and  an  uneasy 
disquiet  arose  lest  his  child's  happiness  was 
not  as  secure  as  he  had  fancied.  Had  he 
been  to  blame  for  hurrying  the  marriage  ? 
Were  these  two  unsuited  to  each  other  ? 

He  resolved  to  question  Bertha,  if  he 
found  her  as  much  better  as  he  hoped 
when  he  reached  the  villa. 

The  idea  of  change  delighted  Bertha, 
and  seemed  to  give  her  new  life.  She  had 
grown  very  weary  of  the  monotony  of  her 
sick-room.  Michael  had  written  her  a  few 
lines  expressing  sorrow  and  anxiety  for  her 
illness,  and  hoping  soon  to  hear  she  was 
quite  recovered ;  but  it  seemed  to  Bertha 
that  his  letter  was  cold  and  formal,  and 
might  have  been  written  to  any  one  else. 

Every  day  that  she  grew  better,  and  was 
more  able  to  think,  she  grew  more  de- 
pressed, and  it  was  this  change  which  had 
made  Miss  Fraser  urge  the  necessity  of  a 
speedy  change  of  scene,  for  she  watched 
Bertha  devotedly.  She  had  learned  dur- 
ing the  days  that  had  followed  Michael's 
return  home,  how  very  dear  his  wife  was 
to  him,  and  Bertha  was  now  to  her  a  part 
of  Michael's  happiness. 

Miss  Fraser  rejoiced  when  she  saw  the 
bright  flush  of  pleasure  her  plan  brought 
to  the  girl's  face,  and  her  eagerness  to  set 
out. 

"  I  believe  you  are  better  already,"  she 
said,  next  day,  when  she  had  placed 
Bertha,  carefully  wrapped,  in  the  carriage 
which  was  to  take  them  to  the  villa,  and 
took  her  place  beside  her. 

Bertha  laughed. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  feel  just  as  I  used  to  feel 
years  ago  when  we  were  going  to  the  sea. 


I  did  not  care  for  the  place  we  were  going 
to,  but  the  idea  of  change  was  delightful." 

"  Yes,  but  you  will  like  Albano  for  itself, 
I  expect,  or  at  least  the  villa,  for  I  hear  it 
is  rather  isolated,  and  has  large  grounds 
attached  to  it ;  the  padrona  told  me  the 
nightingales  sing  all  day  long  in  the  trees 
there." 

Bertha  looked  in  wonder  at  her  com- 
panion. Rachel  Fraser  thinking  about 
nightingales ! 

"  I  suppose,"  Bertha  thought,  "  one 
connects  people  with  the  locality  they  in- 
habit. Miss  Fraser  seems  to  me  to  belong 
to  formal  old  Bloomsbury,  and  a  nightin- 
gale would  seem  so  strange  in  Blooms- 
bury."  Aloud,  she  said, "  Trees  and  night- 
ingales! How  delicious!  It  sounds  de- 
lightful to  look  forward  to  a  garden,  with 
trees  large  enough  for  nightingales ! 

She  leaned  back  in  the  carriage. 
Miss  Fraser  had  waited  to  start  till  the 
mid-day  heat  was  over,  but  still  the  fresh 
air,  and  "the  variety  of  sights  and  sounds, 
made  Bertha  feel  drowsy  and  exhausted. 
She  closed  her  eyes,  till  an  exclamation 
from  her  companion  roused  her. 

Their  carriage  had  drawn  to  one  side  of 
the  road  to  give  passage  to  a  large  wagon. 
The  wagon  was  drawn  by  large  cream - 
colored  oxen,  with  mild  brown  eyes.  In 
the  wagon  were  wine-casks,  and  the  two 
drivers  were  singing  in  turn  alternate 
verses  of  a  love  song.  The  bright  trap- 
pings of  the  oxen,  the  merry  faces  of  the 
men,  and  their  gay  dresses,  gave  a  festival 
look  to  the  party. 

Bertha  was  enthusiastic  with  delight, 
she  was  sorry  when  the  wagon  was  out  of 
sight ;  but  at  a  turn  in  the  road  they  came 
upon  a  wayside  fountain,  grey  and  broken 
and  overgrown  with  weeds,  but  surrounded 
by  a  group  of  Roman  girls  laughing  and 
chattering  as  each  broad-chested  damsel 
in  turn  bent  to  fill  her  graceful  pitcher,  and 
then  poising  it  on  her  head,  waited  to  form 
a  line  with  her  companions.  When  all 
the  pitchers  were  filled,  the  black-eyed, 
straight-browed  women  marched  off  in  pro- 
cession with  stately  steps. 

"  Michael  would  have  admired  that 
group,"  said  Miss  Fraser. 

Bertha  was  silent;  she  was  striving  to 
keep  down  her  rising  irritation.  She  felt 
it  would  be  natural  to  talk  about  her  hus- 
band, and  she  knew  Miss  Fraser  was  right, 
but  still  she  did  not  choose  her  to  speak 
of  Michael's  tastes  in  that  special  way; 
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and  then  she  leaned  back  again,  and  be- 
gan to  wonder  whether  the  Miss  Fraser  she 
l\ad  got  to  Uke  so  much,  and  whose  pre- 
sence now  seemed  so  necessary  to  her, 
would,  when  she  no  longer  wanted  tender 
nursing,  change  back  into  the  cold  tyran- 
nical woman  she  had  so  disliked. 

She  glanced  towards  her.  Rachel's  eyes 
were  bent  on  her  anxiously ;  there  was  in 
them,  it  seemed  to  Berdia,the  same  solici- 
tude she  had  often  seen  in  her  Aunt  Sophy's. 

"What  are  you  thinking  of?"  said  the 
girl,  mischievously,  and  then  she  did  not 
wait  to  hear  the  answer.  The  road  was 
bordered  with  trees,  with  flowery  hedges 
below  them ;  here  and  there,  green  vistas 
of  shadow  stretched  away  beneath  other 
trees  behind  the  hedges;  a  huge  white 
goat  was  climbing  up  the  bank  below  one 
of  the  trees,  and  trying  to  crop  the  flowers 
in  the  hedge.  As  the  carriage  came  up 
he  turned  and  gazed  with  great  glassy  eyes 
on  Bertha  and  shook  his  grey  beard  mourn- 
fully. 

"  Isn't  he  like  a  silly  old  man  ?"  she 
laughed :  "  I  wish  I  could  draw,  just  to  get 
his  likeness." 

*'  Michael  would  sketch  him  direcdy," 
said  Miss  Fraser. 

Bertha  bit  her  lip.  In  her  heart,  Mi- 
chael was  present  at  each  of  the  pictures 
which  had  roused  her  enthusiasm,  and  if 
Miss  Fraser  had  kept  silence  his  name 
must  have  found  its  way  to  her  lips ;  but 
every  fresh  reminder  acted  as  a  check. 
There  was  a  slight  frown  on  her  pale  face 
as  she  leaned  forward  to  gaze  after  the 
goat. 

Miss  Fraser  cleared  her  throat. 

"  Here  comes  a  lecture,"  Bertha  thought, 
but  she  kept  her  eyes  gazing  into  vacancy, 
for  the  road  had  turned,  and  the  goat  was 
out  of  sight. 

"  You  asked  me  just  now  what  I  was 
thinking  of.  I  was  thinking  of  you,  and 
wondering  at  the  little  interest  you  take  in 
your  husband.  Do  you  ever  think  of  him  ? 
— you  n€ver  mention  his  name." 

The  dire;ct  words  wounded  Bertha  keen- 
ly. She  sat  upright  in  the  carriage  with 
flushed  cheeks. 

"  Don't  get  me  angry,"  she  said.  "  You 
have  been  very  kind  to  me,  I  should  not 
like  to  be  cross  with  you,  and  it  is  quite 
easy  to  make  me  cross  if  you  ask  that 
kind  of  questions.  How  soon  shall  we  get 
to  the  villa  ?  I  shall  go  to  sleep  till  we 
do.'' 


She  looked  very  like  a  naughty  child  as 
she  nestled  herself  in  a  corner  of  the  car- 
riage and  seemed  to  be  going  to  sleep. 

Miss  Fraser  frowned,  pursed  her  lips  to- 
gether, fidgeted,  and  finally  took  a  warmer 
shawl  from  the  opposite  seat  and  placed  it 
over  Bertha's  knees. 

"  I  am  growing  old  and  foolish,  or  else 
that  child  is  desperately  self-willed.  Well, 
she's  weak  to-day,  and  extra  tired.  But  I 
will  speak  when  she  is  better,  and  I  shall 
pay  no  attention  to  her  nonsense.  Poor, 
silly  little  thing!  I  can't  help  being  fond 
of  her  in  spite  of  her  silliness." 

CHAPTER  XXXIV. — AT   THE    ROMAN  VILLA. 

Next  morning  was  full  of  bright  sun- 
shine. Bertha  had  been  very  tired  on  her 
arrival,  and  had  submitted  to  go  to  bed  at 
once  without  any  attempt  at  seeing  the 
beauties  of  the  place.  But  now,  after  break- 
fast. Miss  Fraser  came  to  fetch  her,  pro- 
nounced her  cooler  and  in  every  way  bet- 
ter, and  promised  that  she  should  explore 
thd  garden  before  the  sun  grew  too  fierce. 

The  change  and  the  excitement  had 
done  wonders  for  Bertha.  She  found  her 
way  to  the  large  marble-floored  sala  into 
which  they  had  been  shown  on  their  arri- 
val. A  comfortable  chair  had  been  placed 
in  one  of  the  windows,  and  she  sat  down 
and  gazed  out  with  that  exquisite  freshness 
of  rapture  which  is  to  the  weak  frame  or  ex- 
hausted brain  as  invigorating  as  if  new  life- 
blood  were  poured  into  the  veins. 

The  garden,  a  picturesque  wilderness, 
lay  at  some  depth  below  the  windows ;  a 
stone  terrace,  variegated  with  moss,  led 
down  into  it  by  a  broken  flight  of  steps  at 
either  end.  There  seemed  to  be  groves  of 
olive  and  cypress,  and  on  one  side  a  long 
avenue  of  cropped  ilex  trees ;  their  formal, 
stiffly-grouped  branches  like  a  succession 
of  grand  candelabra.  But  the  view  be- 
yond the  garden  chained  Bertha's  eyes  and 
thoughts.  The  villa  was  placed  on  the 
side  of  the  hill,  so  that  the  grounds  sloped 
downwards  from  it,  and  far  away  beyond 
these  stretched  the  wide  desert-like  Cam- 
pagna,  with  its  blue  horizon  of  Mediterra- 
nean Sea,  and  standing  up  in  its  midst, 
phantom-like,  loomed  the  dome  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's keeping  watch  and  ward  over  the  once 
imperial  city. 

When  Miss  Fraser  joined  her  patient, 
she  found  her  with  glowing  cheeks  and 
tearful  eyelashes. 

"  Is  it  not  grand  ?  is  it  not  glorious  ?"  . 
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Bertha  exclaimed ;  "  but,  oh,  how  inex- 
pressibly sad — to  think  of  what  Rome  was 
and  what  it  is.  Just  now  I  saw  it  all  per- 
fect in  my  mind,  the  palace  of  the  Caesars, 
the  house  of  Constantine,  the  arches,  the 
aqueducts,  the  CapitoL  Oh!  why  does 
ruin  and  decay  come  on  what  can  never 
be  restored  ?" 

She  looked  up ;  she  had  not  spoken  to 
Miss  Fraser ;  she  had  uttered  her  thoughts, 
but  as  she  ended  there  was  no  answering 
sympathy ;  it  seemed  to  Bertha  that  the 
strong-minded  woman  looked  frightened, 
and  perhaps  the  girl's  dark  eyes,  dilated 
with  enthusiasm,  had  a  slightly  frenzied  ex- 
pression. 

"  Come  into  the  garden,  won*t  you  ?"  she 
said,  "  it  will  be  too  hot  presently." 

Bertha  sighed,  and  followed  silently  out 
of  the  open  window  into  a  stone  balcony 
which  led  down  to  the  terrace  below. 

**  She  thinks  me  silly  and  romantic;  I 
suppose  Michael  would  think  so  too.  But 
what  is  one  to  do  with  feelings  ?  Mine 
are  real,  I  don*t  affect  them.  Must  I  keep 
them  corked  down  tightly  all  my  life,  and 
try  and  behave  exactly  as  other  people  be- 
have ?  I  can't  believe  God  meant  this. 
There  are  not  two  leaves  alike  on  a  tree, 
why  should  men  and  women  strive  to  con- 
form themselves  to  one  pattern  ?" 

But  her  reflections  broke  off  suddenly 
when  she  reached  the  garden  itself. 

Formerly  there  had  been  closely  shaven 
lawns  bordered  by  cypresses,  with  here 
and  there  a  grey-green  statue  placed  in 
between  them ;  but  the  grass  had  been 
left  to  grow  long  and  wild ;  it  was  not  so 
much  a  garden  as  a  wilderness.  In  the 
centre  of  the  first  grass-plot  was  a  grand 
old  marble  fountain,  but  ferns  and  tall 
grass  had  circled  closely  round  it,  an  over- 
growth of  roses  too  had  flung  itself  from  a 
raised  bank  behind,  and  had  completely 
clothed  the  presiding  nymph  in  their  glow- 
ing wealth  of  blossom.  Beyond  the  foun- 
tain came  a  steep  descent  of  turfed  steps, 
leading  to  an  alley  of  shining  laurels,  so 
dense  on  either  side  that  the  alley  looked 
more  like  a  path  between  thick  walls  of 
these  noble,  glossy  leaves.  Beyond  the 
laurels  were  fountains,  statues,  grottoes, 
a  most  picturesque  wilderness,  with  roses 
and  honeysuckle  and  magnolias  flinging 
themselves  in  lavish  bounty  on  every  object 
they  could  find  to  cling  to ;  and  backing 
these  were  groves  of  olive  and  evergreen 
oaks,  among  which,  even  at  this  hour,  the 


nightingales  were  trilling  out  sweet  notes, 
preparing  for  fuller  sbng  by-and-by  when 
evening  drew  on. 

Bertha's  delight  could  not  find  expres- 
sion. She  fluttered  here  and  there  like  a 
butterfly,  gathering  roses,  admiring  with 
passionate  enthusiasm  the  picturesque 
l3eauty  of  contrasts  afforded  by  the  ruined 
grey  fountains  and  the  exquisite  green  and 
brilliant  blossoms  of  the  trailing  creepers 
over  them — the  statues  and  the  sombre 
velvet  of  the  cypresses;  and  her  enthu- 
siasm reached  its  height  when  she  came  to 
a  point  farther  down  the  sloping  garden, 
and  flung  herself  on  a  stone  bench  beneath 
a  spreading  ilex ;  from  this  was  a  magnifi- 
cient  picture  of  the  Campagna  spreading 
its  vast  desert-like  expanse  to  the  shores 
of  the  blue  sea. 

She  had  outstripped  Miss  Fraser,  she 
was  glad  to  sit  here  alone,  free  to  rave  as 
much  as  she  pleased ;  and  then,  as  her 
enthusiastic  delight  exhausted  itself,  her 
thoughts  went  back  to  Michael. 

"  He  must  come  here,  we  must  see  this 
place  together;  but  then,  if  he  does  not 
admire  it  as  I  do,  if  he  does  not  feel  its 
beauty — ah  !  that  is  it,  some  people  only 
see  the  beautiful,  and  others  feel  it  vibrate 
through  every  nerve :  if  Michael  is  like 
this,  only  calm  and  critical,  that  would 
make  things  worse ;  I  should  know  then 
the  certainty  of  that  which  now  I  only 
fear." 

Her  excitement  had  carried  her  along 
till  now  as  if  her  feet  had  wings;  but  this 
thought  checked  her  and  brought  a  chill 
depression ;  she  lay  still  under  the  ilex-tree, 
and  by  the  time  Miss  Fraser  reached  her, 
Berlha  hud  grown  pale  and  faint. 

Rachel  shook  her  head. 

"  I  shall  have  to  get  a  set  of  leading- 
strings,"  she  said,  but  she  smiled;  "the 
fresh  air  is  making  you  frisky  and  refrac- 
tory. You  must  come  in  and  have  your 
soup,  my  dear,  and  lie  down  a  bit." 

"I  almost  think,"  she  went  on,  when 
she  had  drawn  Bertha's  hand  through  her 
arm,  "  that  there  may  be  a  letter  from  Mi- 
chael. Your  father  said  he  would  send  it 
out  at  once  if  it  came." 

Bertha  grew  red,  but  she  did  not  answer. 

She  had  not  said  a  word  to  her  father 
about  sending  Michael's  letter.  Either 
Rachel  was  absurdy  fond  of  her  cousin, 
or  she  was  a  busybody ;  but  Bertha  was  so 
utterly  exhausted  by  the  time  she  reached 
the  villa  that  she  was  glad  to  litf  on  a 
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couch  while  Rachel  gave  her  soup  almost 
as  if  she  had  been  helpless. 

She  fell  asleep  as  soon  as  she  had  taken 
it.  When  she  wakened,  Miss  Fraser  was 
sitting  near  her  with  a  letter  in  her  hand. 
She  held  it  out  to  Bertha  when  she  saw 
she  was  awake. 

The  girl  took  it  quietly,  without  the 
slightest  show  of  emotion. 

"  She  does  not  care  for  him  at  all,"  said 
Miss  Fraser.  She  got  up  and  went  to  the 
window.  She  was  trying  to  conquer  the 
anger  that  had  flamed  up  against  Bertha. 
It  did  not  occur  to  her  that  if  Michael's 
wife  had  been  alone  she  might  have  show- 
ed more  emotion  than  she  chose  to  betray 
under  her  watchful  eyes. 

"  She  is  a  cold-hearted  little  puss,  after 
all;  just  now  raving  and  ranting  about 
Rome  and  its  ruins,  and  not  a  word  or  a 
smile  for  her  husband's  letter.  I  have  no 
patience  with  such  unreal  women,  though 
I  quite  understand  how  Michael  was  de- 
ceived by  all  that  impulsive  manner,  and 
thought,  poor  fellow,  he  should  find  a 
warm  heart  beneath  it.  He  is  not  the  first 
who  has  found  to  his  cost  that  a  very 
shallow  brook  has  often  more  sound  than 
a  deep  river  has." 

Meantime  the  "  shallow  brook  "  was  so 
disturbed  that  only  Miss  Fraser's  presence 
restrained  her  from  a  passionate  outburst. 

She  folded  her  letter,  and  replaced  it  in 
its  envelope,  but  she  could  not  trust  her- 
self to  speak. 

Miss  Fraser  had  stood  tapping  her  fin- 
gers on  the  window-ledge,  wholly  uncon- 
scious that  she  had  frightened  away  a  love- 
ly green  and  gold  lizard  who  had  been 
peeping  at  her  with  his  bright  eyes  from 
the  clustering  vine  leaves  which  covered 
the  walls  of  the  villa.  Miss  Fraser  was 
calm  and  just — for  a  woman;  but  she 
shared  the  inevitable  portion  of  Eve's 
daughters,  she  was  inquisitive. 

"  Well,  Bertha" — she  turned  around,  but 
she  did  not  look  at  her  patient — "  how  is 
Michael,  and  when  does  he  expect  us  ?" 

There  was  a  little  pause,  and  then  Ber- 
tha said,  very  coldly : — 

"He  does  not  say  how  he  is,  and  he 
does  not  say  when  he  expects  us." 

"  What  does  he  say  ?"  and  then  Miss 
Fraser  checked  herself  with  a  slight  blush. 

**  Really,  I  don't  think  he  says  anything, 
except  that  he  hopes  you  and  my  father 
are  well,  and  that  I  am  convalescent." 

Miss  Fraser  looked,  and  she  saw  that 


Bertha's  lips  were  closed  in  the  same  deter- 
mined fashion  in  which  she  had  closed 
them  on  the  way  from  Rome. 

"  She's  not  strong  enough  to-day,"  Ber- 
tha's mentor  sighed ;  "  whatever  is  to  be 
done  with  the  naughty  spoiled  child  ?  I 
believe  the  best  plan  would  to  be  to  take 
her  straight  home  to  Michael,  whether  she 
likes  it  or  not,  and  let  him  lecture  her. 
Perhaps  her  father  may  do  her  good.  I 
must  speak  out  to  somebody." 

CHAPTER  XXXV. — STILL  DELAY. 

At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  Mr.  Williams 
arrived  at  the  villa.  For  the  present  he 
had  finished  his  business  in  Rome.  He 
found  Miss  Fraser  alone  in  the  sala,  Ber- 
tha was  sitting  out  in  the  garden. 

"  How  soon  do  you  think  she  will  be 
able  to  travel  ?"  he  asked. 

"  I  think  she  might  travel  now,  but  she 
says  she  wishes  to  remain  here." 

"  Ah,  that  is  only  out  of  consideration 
for  me.  Poor  dear  child  " — he  looked 
anxiously  in  Miss  Fraser's  grave  face — 
**  she  sacrificed  her  own  feelings  in  remain- 
ing with  me  before  her  illness." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?"  There  was 
something  so  very  sarcastic  in  her  tone, 
that  he  looked  up  hastily,  and  for  the  first 
time  he  thought  Rachael  Fraser  had  a 
stern  unlovable  face.  "  I  do  not  wish  to 
take  any  credit  from  Bertha  on  the  score 
of  affection  for  you,"  she  said,  "  but  my 
idea  is  that  she  pleased  herself  entirely  by 
remaining  with  you;  she  certainly  shows 
no  wish  to  go  back  to  my  cousin." 

The  words  jarred  Mr.  Williams,  he 
thought  the  subject  best  left  undiscussed. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  Michael  and  she  un- 
derstand their  own  affairs  best,  no  doubt ; 
however,  if  you  think  Bertha  is  fit  to  tra- 
vel, I  will  soon  arrange  our  return.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  take  her  home." 

Miss  Fraser  paused,  and  then  she  spoke 
abruptly. 

"  Bertha  is  your  child,  Mr.  Williams ;  it 
is  natural  you  should  take  her  part ;  and 
Michael  is  my  cousin,  therefore,  perhaps, 
I  incline  too  much  to  his  side  of  the  ques- 
tion; but  still  I  must  think  that  as  Ber- 
tha's father  you  might  counsel  a  more 
dutiful  course  than  she  seems  inclined  to 
adopt  towards  her  husband." 

But  Mr.  Williams  had  a  more  sympa- 
thetic nature  than  Miss  Fraser  had. 

"  No,  Miss  Fraser,  I  cannot  interfere," 
he  said;  "I   have  no  reason  to  suppose 
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that  there  is  any  estrangement  between  my 
daughter  and  her  husband;  and  even  if 
there  were  any,  I  believe  interference 
would  do  harm  rather  than  good." 

He  bowed  gravely,  and  went  into  the 
garden  to  find  Bertha. 

Miss  Fraser*s  lip  curled.  "That  man 
has  Uved  among  books  until  he  has  not  an 
atom  of  common  sense  left.  I  never  heard 
of  such  a  thing.  I  wonder  if  he  knows 
that  Beftha  has  not  written  to  Michael 
once  since  her  illness.  He  shall  know  it, 
before  long,  too." 

Miss  Fraser  waited  anxiously.  She  ex- 
pected that  Mr.  Williams  would  propose 
to  Bertha  to  return  home ;  but  she  heard 
no  allusion  made  to  it  when  they  both 
came  in  together. 

The  father  and  daughter  talked  through- 
out the  evening,  but  Miss  Fraser  withdrew 
from  Bertha's  efforts  to  include  her  in  their 
conversation,  and  sat  stiffening  in  silence. 

When  she  came  to  Bertha's  room  as 
usual  to  see  if  she  had  all  she  wanted,  the 
girl  looked  up  archly  in  her  grave  face. 
But  Miss  Fraser  would  not  see  the  look ; 
she  kissed  Bertha's  forehead  and  turned  to 
leave  the  room. 

Bertha  caught  her  arm,  and  held  her  fast. 

"  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  please,"  she 
said.  "  What  is  the  matter  ?  Have  you 
and  my  father  quarrelled? — you  look  so 
glum  at  one  another." 

It  was  difficult  to  harden  herself  against 
the  sweet  smiling  face;  but  Rachel  was 
doing  what  she  considered  her  duty,  and 
she  drew  away  from  Bertha. 

"  Certainly  not ;  your  father  and  I  have 
been  talking  about  going  home ;  he  asked 
me  when  you  would  be  ready,  and  I  said 
you  might  travel  now  if  you  like." 

Bertha  turned  white.  In  an  instant  her 
face  had  grown  as  hard  as  Miss  Fraser's. 

"  I  cannot  go  home.  I  like  this  place, 
and  I  do  not  wish  to  leave  it." 

"That  is  mere  selfishness.  I  made 
some  excuse  for  you  while  you  were  in 
Rome,  but  your  father  wishes  to  go  home 
now.  It  is  no  question  of  duty  to  him, 
surely,  that  keeps  you.  Bertha — a  mistaken 
duty  at  best;  for  a  husband  is  a  wife's 
chief  duty." 

Bertha  pressed  her  lips  tightly  together, 
it  was  so  very  hard  to  keep  back  the  old 
rebellious  feeling,  it  seemed  to  her  that 
this  was  not  the  woman  she  had  grown  to 
love  and  cling  to,  but  the  overbearing,  in- 
terfering Miss  Fraser  she  had  so  hated. 


Miss  Fraser  glanced  at  her  when  no 
answer  came,  and  the  pale  resolute  face 
and  firmly  closed  lips  warned  her  that  this 
was  not  the  most  judicious  moment  for 
argument. 

"  You  are  tired  now,  and  you  don't 
know  how  you  feel ;  we  can  settle  to-mor- 
row about  going  home,"  and  she  went  away. 

Bertha  breathed  freely  as  soon  as  she 
was  left  alone. 

"  It  was  as  much  as  I  could  do  to  keep 
quiet.  I  could  not  have  borne  much, 
more,  but  she  has  been  so  very  good  to  me 
that  I  am  resolved  not  to  quarrel  with 
her.  I  know  she  thinks  I  am  not  grateful 
to  her.  I  am,  but  what  business  is  it  of 
hers  how  I  behave  to  Michael  ?  If  my 
father  wishes  to  go  home — well,  I  shall 
hear  what  he  says." 

She  had  a  restless,  troubled  night,  the 
fever  still  lingered  in  an  intermittent  form, 
and  Mr.  Williams  had  heard  such  accounts 
of  the  malaria  which  arose  from  the  Cam- 
pagna  at  this  season,  that  he  thought 
Bertha  would  be  much  safer  in  England, 
and  he  made  up  his  mind  the  sooner  they 
were  off"  the  better. 

"  You  would  like  to  go  home,  dear, 
wouldn't  you  ?"  he  said,  when  Miss  Fraser 
had  left  him  alone  with  his  daughter.  He 
did  not  speak  naturally,  for  Miss  Fraser's 
words  still  troubled  him,  although  he  had 
refused  to  believe  in  them. 

"  I  like  being  here,  don't  you  ?"  said 
Bertha. 

Her  father  looked  at  her,  then  it  seemed 
to  him  she  was  speaking  simply.  She 
wished  to  stay  at  Albano. 

"  Well,  it  is  very  pleasant,  but  I  am  not 
quite  sure  that  it  is  altogether  healthy,  and 
1  think  the  change  would  strengthen  you, 
my  dear,"  he  said. 

There  was  the  tenderness  in  his  voice 
which  it  seemed  to  Bertha  had  only  come 
there  since  her  aunt's  death.  She  put  both 
arms  round  his  neck  and  kissed  him. 

"If  you  really  wish  to  go,  papa,  I  am 
ready ;  but  if  it  is  only  for  me,  you  know 
what  I  like  always  does  me  good,  so  let 
me  stay  a  little  longer,  won't  you  ?" 

Mr.  Williams  had  a  secret  consciousness 
of  weakness,  but  he  could  not  resist  those 
pleading  eyes. 

"  Very  well,  we  will  see  how  you  are  at 
the  end  of  a  week."  He  kissed  Bertha, 
and  then  he  got  up  to  go  away.  "  I  will 
tell  Miss  Fraser  how  we  have  settled  it," 
he  said. 
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He  found  Miss  Fraser,  lecturing  the 
maid  belonging  to  the  villa  on  cleanliness 
in  general,  especially  in  sleeping-rooms. 
The  maid  stood  listening  with  an  amused 
smile  on  her  expressionless,  indolent  face, 
only  when  Mr.  Williams  appeared  she 
showed  two  glittering  rows  of  teeth,  made 
a  courtesy,  and  disappeared. 

"  Well,  Mr!  Williams,  I  hope  you  have 
settled  to  leave  this  place."  Miss  Fraser 
spoke  impatiently.  She  considered  Mr. 
.Williams  to  belong  to  the  class  of  men 
only  fit  to  be  harnessed  and  driven  by  a 
woman  of  superior  mind — just  the  man 
who,  in  the  hands  of  a  fool,  might  be  led 
to  commit  any  folly.  "If  we  stay  here 
we  shall  be  eaten  by  fleas.  The  habits 
and  ways  of  these  people  are  abominable." 

Mr.  WiUiams  stared ;  he  thought  these 
subjects  quite  out  of  his  province,  and 
Miss  Fraser's  manner  made  him  nervous. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  slowly,  "  I  think  we 
will  wait  another  week,  and  see  how 
Bertha  is  then." 

"  Oh!  this  is  Bertha's  wish,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  It  is  mine  also."  He  longed  to  add 
it  was  his  hope  that  Miss  Fraser  felt  her- 
self at  liberty  to  return  home  as  soon  as 
she  pleased,  as  her  interference  displeased 
him,  but  a  conviction  of  her  usefulness, 
and  of  his  own  utter  inability  to  help  Ber- 
tha if  she  fell  ill  again,  kept  him  silent  on 
this  subject.  He  waited  a  moment,  and 
then  he  said, — 

"  I  think.  Miss  Fraser,  it  will  be  best 
not  to  have  any  more  discussion  with  Ber- 
tha; she  does  not  look  so  well  as  she  did 
yesterday,  and  I  dare  say  she  feels  weak 
and  a  little  wayward  :  it  is  quite  natural 
she  should  do  so.  We  must  be  very  in- 
dulgent with  her." 

He  tried  to  soften  his  meaning  by  an 
appealing  glance,  but  Miss  Fraser  looked 
almost  contemptuous. 

"  It  is  my  own  fault  for  expecting  any 
help  from  him,  I  must  manage  it  myself." 
Aloud  she  said,  "  You  may  be  sure  I  shall 
not  say  anything  imprudent,  but  I  am 
quite  sure  your  daughter  will  get  well 
much  faster  when  she  is  in  her  own  home." 

But  though  she  took  the  hint  of  silence, 
and  said  nothing  to  Bertha,  the  girl's  health 
did  not  improve ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  pros- 
pect of  going  home  had  checked  her 
recovery. 

When  the  day  came  previous  to  that 
fixed  for  their  departure,  she  went  to  her 
father  and  begged  for  another  delay. 


He  was  walking  up  and  down  under 
the  ilex  avenue.  He  stopped  short  in 
his  walk,  and  looked  at  her  anxiously. 

**  My  dear — I — I" — he  hesitated,  it  was 
so  difficult  to  get  out  what  he  wished  to 
say  —  "  my  dear  Bertha,  you  have  been 
a  very  long  time  away  from  Michael ; 
don't  you  think  he  must  be  very  lonely 
without  you  ?" 

Bertha  flushed ;  he  thought  she  looked 
angry. 

"  1  am  sure  he  is  not,  papa ;  he  does 
not  even  ask  me  to  come  home ;  he  does 
not  say  he  wants  me ;  I  think  it  is  per- 
fectly indiflerent  to  him,  and  he  knows  I 
like  to  be  with  you." 

Her  father  looked  |)ained  and  sur- 
prised. 

"  You  are  under  some  mistake,"  he  said, 
gravely ;  "  however,  we  will  not  discuss  it. 
If  you  wish  it  so  strongly,  we  will  stay  here 
a  few  days  longer;  but,  Bertha,  I  think 
you  must  try  and  be  ready  by  next 
Thursday." 

Next  Thursday!  and  this  was  Friday. 
Now  that  going  home  began  to  take  a 
definite  shape.  Bertha  shrank  from  it  re- 
solutely. She  knew  that  she  had  been  silly 
and  wrong  in  her  conduct  to  her  husband, 
although  the  wrongness  had  consisted  more 
in  a  series  of  neglects  than  of  any  decided 
overt  transgression.  She  was  unconscious 
of  any  decided  guilt  towards  him,  but  her 
self-will  pressed  heavily  at  her  heart,  and 
had  more  to  do  with  her  sleepless  nights 
and  heavy  eyes  than  the  evening  breezes, 
which,  her  father  averred,  were  charged 
with  the  poisoned  air  of  the  Campagna. 

She  was  still  full  of  resistance  and  self- 
torment,  when  she  met  Miss  Fraser  in  the 
sala.  Bertha  was  passing  on  through  the 
great  desolate  room  full  of  cracked  and 
half  obliterated  paintings,  and  of  mirrors 
with  dulled  glasses  in  blackened  frames. 
Rachel  stopped  her. 

"  Bertha,  my  dear,  please  sit  down  a  mo- 
ment, I  must  ask  you  a  question." 

Bertha  sat  down  unwillingly,  but  she 
kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  nearest  door. 

"  Have  you  written  to  Michael  since  we 
came  here  ?" 

Bertha  flushed,  and  then  she  got  white, 

"  No."  She  rose  up,  but  she  leaned  on 
the  back  of  the  chair.  "  Miss  Fraser,  I 
must  say  it  out.  You  have  been  very  good 
to  me,  and  I  deserved  no  goodness  fi-om 
you.  I  treated  you  shamefully,  but  I  can't 
talk  about  my  husband  to  any  one.     I 
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cannot  be  interfered  with  about  this.  I 
want  you  to  understand  that  it  is  useless  to 
ask  me  questions  or  give  me  advice  about 
him,  and  it  is  hard,  too,  for  I  would  not 
refuse  you  anything  if  I  could  help  it." 

Miss  Fraser  winced.  There  was  real 
affection  in  Bertha's  eyes,  and  in  her  voice, 
but  she  was  plainly  as  wrong-headed  as 
ever. 

"  Even  if  I  make  you  dislike  me,  my 
poor  child,  I  must  do  my  duty.  I  con- 
sider that  you  have  behaved  very  badly  to 
your  husband.  You  have  not  written  to 
him  for  a  whole  month.  Are  you  not 
afraid  of  alienating  him,  and  losing  his  af- 
fection, if  no  higher  motive  influences  you  ? 
Will  it  not  soften  your  meeting  with  him 
if  you  write  even  now  ?" 

Bertha  smiled,  but  her  face  had  still  the 
same  white,  wrung  look. 

"  I  don't  want  to  quarrel  with  you.  I 
would  not  answer,  only  I  wonder  that  you, 
who  ought  to  know  me  pretty  well  by 
this,  should  fancy  that  fear  of  anything  was 
a  motive  that  could  influence  me.  I  have 
not  written  to  your  cousin" — she  would 
not  say  Michael — "  and  I  do  not  intend  to 
write  to  him.  He  will  understand  my 
silence,  and  as  he  is  the  only  person  inte- 
rested in  it,  I  do  not  feel  called  on  to  ex- 
plain it;  only  please  don't  talk  to  me 
again  about  this,  and — "  She  stopped. 
Miss  Fraser  had  turned  angrily  away. 
Bertha  went  up  to  her  and  put  her  hand 
on  her  shoulder,  "  Don't  be  more  angry 
with  me  than  you  can  help.  I  can't  bear 
it." 

A  sudden  break  in  her  voice  startled 
her  companion,  but  Bertha  had  darted  out 
of  the  room  before  Miss  Fraser  knew  how 
to  answer  her. 

CHAPTER   XXXVI.— A    HALT   BY   THE   WAY. 

The  dreaded  Thursday  came.  It  seem- 
ed useless  to  attempt  further  opposition. 
Bertha  saw  that  her  father  was  bent  on 
departure,  and  since  her  last  talk  with 
Miss  Fraser  she  shrank  from  being  left 
alone  with  her. 

That  last  talk  had  been  very  mischievous. 
Bertha's  dread  of  returning  had  been  full 
of  contradictory  elements.  Sometimes  she 
had  longed  so  intensely  to  be  again  with 
Michael  that  she  had  felt  persuaded  the 
longing  must  be  shared,  and  that  next  day 
he  would  appear  at  the  villa ;  but  he  did 
not  come,  and  her  dread  of  his  coldness 
grew  more  and  more  real.     But  now  Ra- 


chel's words  had  helped  her  own  imagin- 
ings. She  had  seen  Michael  since  Bertha 
had,  and  his  coldness  was  a  reality,  and 
Miss  Fraser  was  aware  of  it. 

"  Why  does  he  wish  me  to  go  home  if 
he  has  left  off"  loving  me  ?"  she  said,  bitter- 
ly, over  and  over  again,  as  she  lay  awake 
picturing  her  return,  with  all  the  vivid 
graphic  force  her  fancy  gave  her.  She  lov- 
ing as  ever,  ready  to  forgive  all  Michael's 
tyranny ;  but  Michael  stern  and  implacable, 
not  even  glad  to  see  her,  looking  so  cold 
and  unmoved  that  all  her  good  resolutions 
would  dwindle,  and  some  ungovernable 
petulance  would  take  their  place. 

"  It  is  much  better  to  keep  apart  than  to 
quarrel,"  she  said,  sadly!  She  took  a  lin- 
gering, unwilling  farewell  of  the  garden. 

But  true  to  her  own  contradiction,  it 
seemed  to  Bertha  that  the  long  and  distant 
journey  offered  some  chance  of  respite. 
Michael  might  still  repent  and  come  to 
meet  her.  She  had  resolved  to  forgive  him 
if  he  made  that  atonement,  but  she  shrank 
with  angry  repugnance  from  the  other  al- 
ternative. How  could  she  submit  to  be 
taken  home,  like  a  naughty  runaway  child, 
lectured,  and  schooled  into  good  beha- 
vior !  She  struggled  with  this  feeling  during 
the  early  part  of  the  journey. 

"  After  all  " — she  drew  up  her  slight 
figure  till  it  was  as  erect  as  Miss  Fraser  sit- 
ting beside  her  in  the  carriage — "  I  am  a 
woman,  not  a  child.  No  one  can  make 
me  do  what  I  don't  like.  I  will  not  go 
home  unless  Michael  comes  to  me  and 
asks  me  to  return  to  him.  I  am  sure  my 
father  will  not  turn  against  me." 

She  had  got  near  her  journey's  end  be- 
fore she  had  determined  on  this  plan  of 
action.  It  seemed  as  if  a  great  load  slip- 
ped suddenly  from  her  mind. 

"  Why  did  I  not  setde  this  sooner  ?" 
she  thought.  "  I  have  been  worrying  my- 
self about  nothing." 

Either  her  self-torment  or  the  fatigue  of 
the  journey  proved  too  exhausting.  When 
she  reached  Dover  she  fainted  in  the  car- 
riage that  conveyed  them  from  the  steamer. 

Her  father  was  terribly  frightened ;  even 
Miss  Fraser  was  anxious. 

"  I  shall  sit  up  with  her  to  night,"  she 
said,  "  and  we  shall  see  how  she  is  in  the 
morning." 

Bertha  had  a  fitful,  fevered  night.  She 
talked  bitterly  of  her  husband's  want  of  af- 
fection. Miss  Fraser  sat  and  listened  to 
her  wanderings  and  she  grew  very  heavy- 
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hearted.  What  could  she  do  to  help  this 
self-willed  child  to  regain  her  happiness? 
She  dared  not  plead  Bertha's  cause  with 
Michael ;  she  knew  he  would  not  allow  her 
to  speak  of  his  wife.  She  remembered 
that  on  his  return  from  Scotland  he  had 
said  that  he  feared  Rachel  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  making  Bertha  happy,  and  his 
cousin  had  borne  the  reproach  in  proud 
silence. 

What  could  she  do  to  help  these  two  ? 
Bertha  had  forbidden  the  mention  of  Mi- 
chael Helder's  name. 

"  The  best  way  would  be  for  Michael  to 
come  down  here  and  take  the  poor  un- 
happy child  by  surprise,"  said  Miss  Fraser, 
as  she  sat  tapping  her  lips  with  her  forefinger 
beside  Bertha's  bed.  Rachel  had  been  tra- 
velling all  day,  and  she  felt  very  tired,  but  it 
was  a  clear  case  of  duty  to  sit  up  with  Ber- 
tha, and  she  sat  till  daylight  crept  into  the 
room,  and  her  patient  fell  into  a  sound 
sleep. 

When  Bertha  came  down-stairs  next 
morning  she  declared  herself  much  better, 
but  her  weakness  was  evident,  and  Mr. 
Williams  decided  on  remaining  another 
night  at  Dover.  He  told  Miss  Fraser  this 
when  Bertha  went  out  of  the  room. 

"  Very  well " — she  spoke  reluctantly, 
she  had  a  secret  undefined  dread  of  leaving 
Bertha  behind — "  but  I  think  I  had  best 
go  on  to  London  to-day.  You  see  I  wrote 
to  Michael  to  expect  us  to-day,  and  he  will 
be  so  anxious.  I  wish  he  could  have 
met  us  here ;  but  I  suppose  that  can't  be." 
She  was  carried  out  of  her  usual  calmness 
by  her  wish  for  Michael's  happiness.  "  You 
promise  me,"  she  said  earnestly,  "  that 
you  will  bring  Bertha  home  to  us  directly 
she  is  fit  to  travel." 

This  speech  annoyed  Mr.  Williams.  It 
was  unusual  to  him  to  blame  or  judge 
another  person ;  but  he  could  not  help 
thinking  that  Mr.  Helder  might  as  well 
have  come  to  Dover  to  meet  his  wife,  and 
also  he  thought  he  was  capable  of  acting 
without  Miss  Fraser's  advice.  He  bowed 
gravely. 

"  Bertha  is  quite  unfit  to  travel  now,"  he 
said ;  "  but  if  you  think  it  right  to  go  to 
London  at  once,  it  is  certainly  better  that 
you  should  do  so." 

"  Tiresome  man  " — he  had  gone  back  to 
his  newspai)er,  and  Miss  Fraser  felt  inclined 
to  shake  him — "  he  is  so  wraj)ped  up  in  his 
musty  old  manuscripts,  that  he  never  sees 
how  things  are  going.     Does  he  suppose 


it  is  usual  for  a  young  wife  to  start  off  firom 
her  husband's  roof  at  an  hour's  notice 
without  asking  leave,  and  then  to  stay 
away  for  weeks  without  writing  to    him 

after  the  first  ?" 

She  stood  looking  at  the  unconscious  de- 
linquent for  a  few  .minutes. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  really  this  is  of 
more  consequence  than  you  think  " — her 
voice  was  impatient,  for  he  had  not  once 
raised  his  eyes  from  his  newspaper — ^**  I 
wish  you  would  persuade  Beitha  to  write 
to  her  husband." 

All  through  his  life  Mr.  Williams  had  ner- 
vously avoided  scenes  and  explanations; 
he  thought  any  interference  between  hus- 
band and  wife  most  reprehensible,  and  he 
was  painfully  surprised  that  Miss  Fraser 
had  not  taken  the  hint  he  had  already 
given  her  in  Italy. 

He  got  up  and  folded  his  newspaper ;  he 
felt  powerless  to  silence  this  very  uncom- 
promising person ;  his  only  hope  of  escape 
lay  in  avoiding  her;  but  he  smiled  as  he 
answered. 

"  I  suppose  Bertha  and  her  husband  un- 
derstand one  another" — he  looked  grave— 
"  I  really  must  decline  giving  any  opinion. 
I  never  yet  saw  good  arise  from  inter- 
ference between  husband  and  wife;  time 
and  patience  are  far  more  effectual." 

Miss  Fraser  was  checked  for  a  moment 
by  his  quiet,  impressive  manner ;  but,  like 
many  another  woman  in  whom  the  organ 
of  benevolence  is  strongly  developed,  she 
was  fond  of  forcing  circumstances  on  to 
the  rails  which  she  considered  would  most 
speedily  bring  them  to  a  favorable  ter- 
minus. It  seemed  to  her  this  was  her  last 
chance  of  opening  Mr.  Williams's  eyes  to 
his  daughter's  folly,  and  she  resolved  not 
to  lose  it. 

"  You  must  excuse  me,  but  I  cannot 
agree  with  you."  She  spoke  so  incisively, 
there  was  such  strong  conviction  in  her 
voice,  that  against  his  will  he  listened. 
"  Perhaps  you  have  not  thoroughly  con- 
sidered the  subject.  Bertha  went  off  to 
join  you  in  Rome  against  my  wish,  and 
without  asking  her  husband's  permission ; 
this  you  will  perhaps  consider  excusable, 
as  the  case  was  urgent,  and  as  things 
turned  out.  She  wrote  to  her  husband 
about  twice,  I  think ;  but  I  do  not  think 
that  Mr.  Helder  was  at  all  pleased  when 
he  found  she  had  travelled  alone.  I  can 
scarcely  imagine  you  approved  of  such  a 
proceeding  for  so  very  young  a  woman. 
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When  I  saw  her  in  Rome,  I  confess  I  was 
surprised  at  her  coldness  and  indifference 
about  her  husband's  illness.  You  yourself 
agreed  with  me  that  as  Mr.  Helder  was 
unfit  to  travel  when  I  left  him,  it  was  bet- 
ter not  to  tell  him  the  extent  of  Bertha's  ill- 
ness, so  that  Bertha  ought  not  to  resent 
any  lack  of  anxiety  on  his  part." 

"  What  reason  have  you  to  suppose  she 
has  any  idea  of  the  kind  ?"  Mr.  Williams's 
face  flushed ;  as  he  spoke,  he  remembered 
that  Bertha  had  said  her  husband  was  in 
no  haste  to  have  her  home  again  ;  an  un- 
comfortable sympathy  with  Miss  Eraser's 
anxiety  began  to  awaken  within  him. 

"  Well " — there  was  a  dash  of  sarcasm  in 
her  voice — "  I  have  used  my  eyes  and  my 
ears.  I  can  see  Bertha  is  very  unhappy; 
she  is  evidently  angry  with  her  husband, 
or  she  would  write  to  him.  She  has  not 
written  once  since  her  illness,  and  yet  I 
believe  she  thinks  her  husband  ought  to 
be  the  first  to  make  advances  and  come 
and  fetch  her  home." 

Mr.  Williams  had  resolved  to  hold  his 
peace ;  but  these  words  stirred  him.  He 
thought  Miss  Fraser  was  very  hard  on 
Bertha. 

"  You  can  hardly  expect  me  to  see  this 
matter  as  you  do,"  he  said,  "  and  I  hope 
your  anxiety  is  groundless.  I  shall  take 
Bertha  home  in  a  day  or  so,  unless  Mi- 
chael comes  to  fetch  her." 

Miss  Fraser  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"  Very  well ;  but  I  must  always  think 
that  Bertha  is  acting  very  foolishly.  I 
shall  start  in  about  an  hour,  but  I  shall  see 
her  before  I  go." 

She  made  her  preparations,  and  then, 
just  before  she  started,  she  went  to  say 
good-by  to  Bertha. 


The  girl  put  her  arms  round  her,  and 
kissed  her  affectionately. 

"  I  am  not  good  at  thanking,"  she  whis- 
pered, "  but  I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for 
all  your  kind  nursing." 

Miss  Fraser  had  not  expected  this,  and 
she  had  to  steel  herself  to  fulfil  her  purpose. 
"  Have  you  a  message  for  Michael  ?" 

Bertha's  face  grew  hard  in  an  instant — 
the  tender  liquid  light  faded  out  of  her 
eyes. 

"  My  love,"  she  said,  coldly,  "  and  I 
hope  he  is  quite  well." 

Miss  Fraser  put  a  hand  on  each  of  the 
girl's  shoulders.  "  Bertha,  you  are  perhaps 
not  well  enough  to  write,  but  do  not  fling 
away  your  happiness  recklessly ;  you  are  a 
wife,  and  a  wife  must  be  subject  to  her 
husband.  A  few  words  of  penitence  might 
heal  all.  My  poor  dear  child,  will  you 
not  give  me  a  really  loving  message  for 
your  husband  ?" 

She  looked  beseechingly  at  Bertha,  but 
the  girl  turned  her  face  away. 

"It  is  quite  useless,"  she  said,  sadly; 
"  you  are  kind,  but  you  do  not  understand 
me  one  bit.  I  cannot  explain  myself  with- 
out blaming  him,  and  that  is  impossible. 
Now  don't  lose  your  train,  please  don't." 

Mr.  Williams  came  in.  "  We  have  no 
time  to  spare,"  he  said ;  "  I  am  going  to 
see  you  off,  Miss  Fraser,"  and  he  gave  an 
anxious  glance  at  his  daughter's  pale  face. 
"  1  think  short  good-byes  are  best  for  Ber- 
tha." 

There  was  no  help  for  it.  Miss  Fraser 
started  for  London  heavy-hearted  about 
her  cousin's  happiness,  and  very  discon- 
tented with  herself. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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FIRST   LECTURE. 

Philosophy  is  not,  as  is  sometimes  sup- 
posed, a  mere  intellectual  luxury;  it  is, 
under  varying  disguises,  the  daily  bread  of 
the  whole  world.  Though  the  workers  and 
speakers  must  always  be  few,  those  for 
whom  they  work  and  speak  are  many; 
and  though  the  waves  run  highest  in  the 
centres  of  literary  life,  the  widening  circles 
of  philosophic  thought  reach  in  the  end  to 


the  most  distant  shores.  What  is  thought- 
out  and  written  down  in  the  study,  is  soon 
taught  in  the  schools,  preached  from  the 
pulpits,  and  discussed  at  the  corners  of  the 
streets.  There  are  at  the  present  moment 
materialists  and  spiritualists,  realists  and 
idealists,  positivists  and  mystics,  evolution- 
ists and  specialists  to  be  met  with  in  the 
workshops  as  well  as  in  the  lecture-rooms, 
and  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  the  in- 
tellectual vigor  and  moral  health  of  a  na- 
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tion  depend  no  more  on  the  established 
religion  than  on  tlie  dominant  philosophy 
of  the  realm. 

No  one  who  at  the  present  moment 
watches  the  state  of  the  intellectual  atmo- 
sphere of  Europe,  can  fail  to  see  that  we 
are  on  the  eve  of  a  storm  which  will  shake 
the  oldest  convictions  of  the  world,  and 
upset  everything  that  is  not  firmly  rooted. 
Whether  we  look  to  England,  France,  or 
Germany,  everywhere  we  see,  in  the  recent 
manifestoes  of  their  philosophers,  the  same 
thoughts  struggling  for  recognition  — 
thoughts  not  exactly  new,  but  presented  in 
a  new  and  startling  form.  There  is  every- 
where the  same  desire  to  explain  the  uni- 
verse, such  as  we  know  it,  without  the  ad- 
mission of  any  plan,  any  object,  any  su- 
perintendence ;  a  desire  to  remove  all  spe- 
cific barriers,  not  only  those  which  separate 
man  from  the  animal,  and  the  animal  from 
the  plant,  but  those  also  which  separate  or- 
ganic from  inorganic  bodies ;  lastly,  a  de- 
sire to  explain  life  as  a  mode  of  chemical 
action,  and  thought  as  a  movement  of  ner- 
vous molecules. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  a  general  name  for 
these  philosophic  tendencies,  particularly 
as  their  principal  representatives  differ  wide- 
ly from  each  other.  It  would  be  unfair  to 
class  the  coarse  materialism  of  Buchner 
with  the  thoughtful  realism  of  Spencer. 
Nor  does  it  seem  right  to  use  the  name  of 
Darwinism  in  that  vague  and  undefined 
sense  in  which  it  has  been  used  so  frequent- 
ly of  late,  comprehending  under  that  title 
not  only  the  carefully  worded  conclusions 
of  that  great  observer  and  thinker,  but  like- 
wise the  bold  generalisations  of  his  nu- 
merous disciples.  I  shall  mention  only 
one,  but  a  most  important  point,  on  which 
so-called  Darwinism  has  evidently  gone  far 
beyond  Mr.  Darwin.  It  is  well  known 
that,  according  to  Mr.  Darwin,  all  animals 
and  plants  have  descended  from  about 
eight  or  ten  progenitors.  He  is  satisfied 
with  this,  and  declines  to  follow  the  deceit- 
ful guidance  of  analogy,  which  would  lead 
us  to  the  admission  of  but  one  prototype. 
And  he  adds,  that  even  if  he  were  to  infer 
from  analogy  that  all  the  organic  beings 
which  have  ever  lived  on  this  earth  had 
descended  from  some  one  primordial  form, 
he  would  hold  that  life  was  first  breathed 
into  that  primordial  form  by  the  Creator. 
Very  different  from  this  is  the  conclusion 
proclaimed  by  Professor  Haeckel,  the  most 
distinguished  and  most  strenuous  advocate 


of  Mr.  Darwin's  opinions  in  Germany. 
He  maintains  that  in  the  present  state  of 
physiological  knowledge,  the  idea  of  a 
Creator,  a  Maker,  a  Life-giver,  has  become 
unscientific ;  that  the  admission  of  one 
primordial  form  is  sufficient ;  and  that  that 
first  primordial  form  was  a  Moneres,  pro- 
duced by  self-generation. 

I  know,  indeed,  of  no  name  sufficiently 
comprehensive  for  this  broad  stream  of 
philosophic  thought,  but  the  name  of 
*  Evolutionary  Materialis  v/  *  is  perhaps  the 
best  that  can  be  framed.  I  am  afraid  that 
it  will  be  objected  to  by  those  who  imagine 
that  materialism  is  a  term  of  reproach.  It 
is  so  in  a  moral  sense,  but  no  real  student 
of  the  history  of  philosophy  would  use  the 
word  for  such  a  purpose.  In  the  historical 
evolution  of  philosophy,  materialism  has  as 
much  right  as  spiritualism,  and  it  has  taught 
us  many  lessons  for  which  we  ought  to  be 
most  grateful.  To  say  that  materialism  de- 
grades mind  to  the  level  of  matter  is  a  false 
accusation,  because  what  the  materialist 
means  by  matter  is  totally  different  from 
what  the  spiritualist  means  by  it,  and  from 
what  it  means  in  common  parlance.  The 
matter  of  the  materialist  contains,  at  least 
potentially,  the  highest  attributes  that  can  be 
assigned  to  any  object  of  knowledge ;  the 
matter  of  the  spiritualist  is  simply  an  illu- 
sion; while,  in  common  parlance,  matter 
is  hardly  more  than  stuff  and  rubbish.  Let 
each  system  of  philosophy  be  judged  out  of 
its  own  mouth,  and  let  us  not  wrangle  about 
words  more  than  we  can  help.  Philoso- 
phical progress,  like  political  progress,  pros- 
pers best  under  party  government,  and  the 
history  of  philosophy  would  lose  half  its 
charm  and  half  its  usefulness,  if  the  strug- 
gle between  the  two  great  parties  in  the 
realm  of  thought,  the  spiritualist,  and  the 
materialist,  the  idealist,  and  the  realist, 
were  ever  to  cease.  As  thunderstorms  are 
wanted  in  nature  to  clear  the  air  and  give 
us  breath,  the  human  mind,  too,  stands  in 
need  of  its  tempests,  and  never  does  it  dis- 
play greater  vigor  and  freshness  than 
after  it  has  passed  through  one  of  the  de- 
cisive battles  in  the  world  of  thought 

But  though  allowing  to  the  materialist 
philosophers  all  the  honor  that  is  due  to 
a  great  and  powerful  party,  the  spiritualist 
may  hate  and  detest  materialism  with  the 
same  hatred  with  which  the  conservative 
hates  radicalism,  or  at  all  events  with  such 
a  modicum  of  hatred  as  a  philosopher  is 
capable  of;  and  he  has  a  perfect  nght  to 
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oppose,  by  all  the  means  at  his  disposal, 
the  exclusive  sway  of  materialistic  opinions. 
Though  from  a  purely  philosophical  point 
of  view,  we  may  admit  that  spiritualism  is 
as  one-sided  as  materialism,  that  they  are 
both  but  two  faces  of  the  same  head,  that 
each  can  see  but  one  half  of  the  world,  yet 
no  one  who  has  worked  his  way  honestly 
through  the  problems  of  materialism  and 
spiritualism  would  deny  that  the  conclu- 
sions of  Hume  are  more  disheartening  than 
those  of  Berkeley,  and  that  the  strongest 
natures  only  can  live  under  the  pressure  of 
such  opinions  as  those  which  were  held  by 
Lametrie  or  Schopenhauer. 

To  some  people  1  know,  such  conside- 
rations will  seem  beside  the  point.  They 
hold  that  scientific  research,  whatever  its 
discoveries  may  be,  is  never  to  be  allowed 
to  touch  the  deeper  convictions  of  our 
soul.  They  seem  to  hold  that  the  world 
may  have  been  created  twice,  once  ac- 
cording to  Moses,  and  once  according  to 
Darwin.  I  confess  I  cannot  adopt  this 
artificial  distinction,  and  I  feel  tempted  to 
ask  those  cold-blooded  philosophers  the 
same  question  which  the  German  peasant 
asked  his  bishop,  who,  as  a  prince,  was 
amusing  himself  on  week-days,  and,  as  a 
bishop,  praying  on  Sundays.  *Your 
Highness,  what  will  become  of  the  bishop, 
if  the  Devil  comes  and  takes  the  prince  ?' 
Scientific  research  is  not  intended  for  in- 
tellectual exercise  and  amusement  only, 
and  our  scientific  convictions  will  not  sub- 
mit to  being  kept  in  quarantine.  If  we 
once  embark  on  board  the  Challenger,  we 
cannot  rest  with  one  foot  on  dry  land. 
Wherever  it  leads  us,  we  must  follow ; 
wherever  it  lands  us,  there  we  must  try  to 
live.  Now,  it  does  make  a  difference 
whether  we  live  in  the  atmosphere  of  Afri- 
ca or  of  Europe,  and  it  makes  the  same 
difference  whether  we  live  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  spiritualism  or  materialism.  The 
view  of  the  world  and  of  our  place  in  it, 
as  indicated  by  Mr.  Darwin,  and  more 
sharply  defined  by  some  of  his  followers, 
does  not  touch  scientific  interests  only,  it 
cuts  to  the  very  heart,  and  must  become 
to  every  man  to  whom  truth,  whether  you 
call  it  scientific  or  religious,  is  sacred,  a 
question  of  life  and  death,  in  the  deepest 
and  fullest  sense  of  the  word. 

In  the  short  course  of  three  Lectures 
which  I  have  undertaken  to  give  this  year 
in  this  Institution,  I  do  not  intend  to  grap- 
ple with  the  whole  problem  of  Evolution- 


ary Materialism.  My  object  is  simply  to 
point  out  a  strange  omission,  and  to  call 
attention  to  one  kind  of  evidence — I  mean 
the  evidence  of  language — which  has  been 
most  unaccountably  neglected,  both  in 
studying  the  development  of  the  human 
intellect,  and  in  determining  the  position 
which  man  holds  in  the  system  of  the 
world.  It  is  not  extraordinary,  for  in- 
stance, that  in  the  latest  work  on  Psy- 
chology, language  should  hardly  ever  be 
mentioned,  language  without  which  no 
thought  can  exist,  or,  at  all  events,  without 
which  no  thought  has  ever  been  realised 
or  expressed  ?  It  does  not  matter  what 
view  of  language  we  take ;  under  all  cir- 
cumstances its  intimate  connection  with 
thought  cannot  be  doubted.  Call  lan- 
guage a  mass  of  imitative  cries,  or  a  heap 
of  conventional  signs ;  let  it  be  the  tool  or 
the  work  of  thought ;  let  it  be  the  mere 
garment  or  the  very  embodiment  of  mind 
— whatever  it  is,  surely  it  has  something 
to  do  with  the  historical  or  palaeontologi- 
cal,  and  with  the  individual  or  embryolo- 
gical  evolution  of  the  human  self.  It  may 
be  very  interesting  to  the  psychologist  to 
know  the  marvellous  machinery  of  the 
senses,  beginning  with  the  first  formation 
of  nervous  channels,  tracing  the  process  in 
which  the  reflex  action  of  the  molecules 
of  the  afferent  nerves  produces  a  reaction 
in  the  molecules  of  the  efi*erent  nerves, 
following  up  the  establishment  of  nervous 
centres  and  nervous  plexuses,  and  laying 
bare  the  whole  network  of  the  telegraphic 
wires  through  which  messages  are  flashed 
from  station  to  station.  Yet,  much  of 
that  network  and  its  functions  admits,  and 
can  admit,  of  an  hypothetical  interpretation 
only ;  while  we  have  before  us  another  net- 
work— I  mean  language — in  its  endless 
variety,  where  every  movement  of  the 
mind,  from  the  first  tremor  to  the  last  calm 
utterance  of  our  philosophy,  may  be  stu- 
died as  in  a  faithful  photograph.  And  while 
we  know  the  nervous  system  only  such  as 
it  is,  or,  if  we  adopt  the  system  of  evolu- 
tion, such  as  it  has  gradually  been  brought 
from  the  lowest  tothe  highest  state  of  or- 
ganisation, but  are  never  able  to  watch 
the  actual  historical  or  palaeontological 
process  of  its  formation,  we  know  lan- 
guage, not  only  as  it  is,  but  can  watch  it 
in  its  constant  genesis,  and  in  its  historical 
progress  from  simplicity  to  complexity, 
and  again  from  complexity  to  simplicity. 
For  let  us  not  forget  that  language  has 
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two  aspects.     We,  the  historical  races  of 
mankind,  use  it,  we  speak   and  think  it, 
but  we   do    not  make   it.      Though  the 
faculty  of  language  may  be  congenital,  all 
languages  are  traditional.     The  words  in 
which  we  think  are  channels  of  thought 
which   we   have   not  dug   ourselves,   but 
which  we  found  ready-made  for  us.     The 
work  of  making  language   belongs   to  a 
period  in  the  history  of  mankind  beyond 
the  reach  of  tradition,  and  of  which  we,  in 
our  advanced  state  of  mental  development, 
can  hardly  form  a  conception.     Yet  that 
period  must  have  had  an  historical  reality 
as  much  as  the  period  during  which  small 
annual  deposits  formed  the  strata  of  the 
globe  on  which  we  live.     As  during  enor- 
mous periods  of  time  the  Earth  was  ab- 
sorbed in   producing   the   abundant   car- 
boniferous vegetation  which  still  supplies 
us  with  the  means  of  warmth,  light,  and 
life,  there  must  have  been  a  period  during 
which  the  human  mind  had  no  other  work 
but  that  of  linguistic  vegetation,  the  pro- 
duce of  which  still  supplies  the  stores  of 
our  grammars  and  dictionaries.     After  the 
great  bulk  of  language  was  finished,  a  new 
work  began,  that  of  arranging  and  defin- 
ing it,  and  of  now  and  then  coining  a  new 
word  for  a  new  thought.     And  all  this  we 
can  still  see  with  our  own  eyes,  as  it  were, 
in  the  quarries  opened   by  the  Science  of 
Language.      No    microscope    will    ever 
enable  us  to  watch  the  formation  of  a  new 
nervous   ganglion,  while   the    Science   of 
Language  shows  us  the  formation  of  new 
mental  ganglia  in  the  formation  of  every 
new  word.     Besides,  let  us  not  forget  that 
the  whole  network  of  the  nerves  is  outside 
the  mind.     A  state  of  nervous  action  may 
be  parallel,  but  it  never  is  identical  with  a 
state  of  consciousness  ( Frinciples  of  Psy- 
chology^ IL  592),  and  even  the  parallelism 
between  nervous  states  and  states  of  con- 
sciousness is,  when  we  come  to  details, 
beyond  all  comprehension    ijb,  I.   140). 
Language,  on  the  contrary,  is  not  outside 
the  mind,  but  is  the  outside  of  the  mind. 
Language  without  thought  is  as  impossi- 
ble as  thought  without  language ;   and  al- 
though we  may  by  abstraction  distinguish 
between  what   the  Greeks  called  inward 
and  outward  Logos,  yet  in  reality  and  full 
actuality  language  is  one  and  indivisible — 
language  is  very  thought.     On  this  more 
hereafter. 

Just  at  the  end  of  his  interesting  work 
on  the  Principies  of  Psychology^  Mr.  Her- 


bert Spencer  shows,  by  one  remark,  that 
he  is  well  aware  of  the  importance  of  lan- 
guage for  a  proper  study  of  psychology.* 
*  Whether  it  be  or  be  not  a  true  saying,* 
he  writes,  *  that  mythology  is  a  disease  of 
language,  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that 
metaphysics,   in    all   its  anti-realistic    de- 
velopments,  is    a   disease   of    language.' 
No  doubt  it  is ;   but  think  of  the  conse- 
quences that  flow  from  this  view  of  lan- 
guage for  a  proper  study  of  psychology ! 
If  a  disease  of  language  can  produce  such 
hallucinations   as    mythology   and    meta- 
physics, what  then   is  the  health   of  lan- 
guage, and  what  its  bearing  on  the  healthy 
functions  of  the  mind  ?     Is  this  no   pro- 
blem for  the  psychologist  ?     Nervous  or 
cerebral  disorders  occupy  a  large  portion 
in   every  work  on  psychology ;  yet  they 
are  in  their  nature  obscure,  and  must  al- 
ways remain  so.       Why   a  hardening  or 
softening  of  the  brain  should  interfere  with 
thought  will  never  be  explained,  beyond 
the  fact  that  the  wires  are  somehow  dam- 
aged, and  do  not  properly  receive    and 
convey  the  nervous  currents.     But  what 
we  call  a  disease  of  language  is  perfectly 
intelligible ;  nay,  it  has  been  proved  to  be 
natural,  and  almost  inevitable.     In  a  lec- 
ture delivered  in  this  Institution  some  time 
ago,  I  endeavored  to  show  that  mythology, 
in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  is   the 
power  exercised  by  language  on  thought 
in  every  possible  sphere  of  mental  activity, 
including  metaphysics  as  well  as  religion ; 
and  I  called  the  whole  history  of  philoso- 
phy, from  Thales    down  to  Hegel,    one 
uninterrupted  battle  against  mythology,  a 
constant  protest  of  thought  against  lan- 
guage.    Not  till  we  understand  the  real  na- 
ture of  language  shall  we  understand  the 
real  nature  of  the  human  Self  j  and  those 
who  want  to  read  the  true  history  of  the 
development  of  the  soul  of  man,  must  learn 
to  read  it  in  language,  the  primeval  and 
never-ending  autobiography  of  our  race. 

In  order  to  show  the  real  bearing  of  the 
Philosophy  of  Language  on  the  problem 
which  occupies  us  at  present,  viz.  the 
position  of  man  in  the  animal  world, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  go  back  to 
Hume  and  Kant.  Nothing  seems  to  me 
so  much  to  be  regretted  in  the  philosophi- 
cal discussions  of  our  time  as  the  neglect 
which  is  shown  for  the  history  of  former 

♦  Spencer,  PtincipUs  of  Psychology,  Vol.  II.  p. 
502. 
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struggles  in  which  the  same  interests  were 
at  stake,  and  in  which  the  same  problems 
were  discussed,  not  without  leaving,  one 
would  have  thought,  something  that  is  still 
worth  remembering.  A  study  of  the  history 
of  philosophy  cannot,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, be  too  strongly  recommended,  wlien 
one  sees  men  of  the  highest  eminence  in 
their  special  spheres  of  study,  approaching 
the  old  problems  of  mankind  as  if  they 
had  never  been  discussed  before,  and 
advancing  opinions  such  as  Sokrates  would 
not  have  dared  to  place  in  the  mouths  of 
his  antagonists.  Even  if  a  study  of 
ancient  philosophy,  and  particularly  of 
Oriental  philosophy,  should  appear  too 
heavy  a  task,  it  seems  at  all  events  indis- 
pensable, that  those  who  take  an  active 
part  in  the  controversies  on  the  theory  of 
general  evolution  and  development,  as  op- 
posed to  specific  variety,  and  a  reign  of 
law,  should  be  familiar  with  the  final 
results  of  that  great  debate  which,  about 
one  hundred  years  ago,  was  carried  on  on 
very  similar,  nay,  essentially  the  same 
topics,  by  such  giants  as  Berkeley,  Hume, 
and  Kant.  In  the  permanent  philosophi- 
cal parliament  of  the  world  there  is,  and 
there  must  be,  an  order  of  business.  The 
representatives  of  the  highest  interests  of 
mankind  cannot  be  discussing  all  things  at 
all  times.  At  all  events,  if  an  old  question 
is  to  be  opened  again,  let  it  be  opened  in 
that  form  in  which  it  was  left  at  the  end  of 
the  last  debate. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  full  import  of 
the  questions  now  agitated  by  positivist 
and  evolutionist  philosophers,  in  order  to 
understand  their  antecedents,  and  to  do 
justice  to  their  claims,  we  must  go  back  to 
Hume  and  Kant.  The  position  which 
Kant  took  and  maintained  against  the 
materialist  philosophy  of  Hume  and  the 
idealist  philosophy  of  Berkeley,  may  be 
attacked  afresh,  but  it  cannot  be,  and  it 
ought  not  to  be,  ignored.  Kant's  answer 
was  not  simply  the  answer  of  one  German 
professor,  it  was  a  vote  carried  in  a  full 
house,  and  at  the  time  accepted  as  decisive 
by  the  whole  world. 

The  circumstances  under  which  Kant 
wrote  his  Criticism  of  Pure  Reason  show 
that  his  success  was  due,  not  only  to  his 
own  qualifications,  great  as  they  were,  but 
to  the  fact  that  the  tide  of  materialism  was 
on  the  turn,  that  a  reaction  had  set  in  in 
the  minds  of  independent  thinkers,  so  that, 
when  he  wrote  his  great  and  decisive  work, 


he  was  but  lending  the  most  powerful 
expression  to  the  silent  convictions  of  the 
world's  growing  majority.  Unless  we 
keep  this  in  view,  the  success  of  Kant's 
philosophy  would  be  inexplicable.  He 
was  a  Professor  in  a  small  university  of 
Eastern  Prussia.  He  had  never  been  out 
of  his  native  province,  never  but  once  out 
of  his  native  town.  He  began  to  lecture 
at  Konigsberg  as  a  Privat-Docent  in  1755, 
just  a  year  before  the  beginning  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  when  other  questions 
rather,  and  not  the  certainty  of  synthetic 
judgments  cL  priori^  would  seem  to  have 
interested  the  public  mind  of  Germany. 
Kant  worked  on  for  sixteen  years  as  an 
unpaid  University  lecturer;  in  1766  he 
took  a  Librarianship  which  yielded  him 
about  10/.  a  year,  and  it  was  not  till  he 
was  forty-six  years  of  age  (1770)  that  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  Professorship  of 
Logic  and  Metaphysics  with  a  salary  of 
about  60/.  a  year.  He  lectured  indefatiga- 
bly  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects: — on 
Mathematics,  Physics,  Logic,  Metaphysics, 
Natural  Law,  Morals,  Natural  Religion, 
Physical  Geography,  and  Anthropology. 
He  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  in  his  own 
University,  but  no  more  than  many  other 
professors  in  the  numerous  universities  of 
Germany.  His  fame  had  certainly  never 
spread  beyond  the  academic  circles  of  his 
own  country,  when  in  the  year  1781,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-seven,  lie  published  at 
Riga  his  Criiik  der  reiiien  Vernunfi  (The 
Criticism  of  Pure  Reason)^  a  work  which 
in  the  onward  stream  of  philosophic 
thought  has  stood,  and  will  stand  for  ever, 
like  the  rocks  of  Niagara.  There  is  no- 
thing attractive  in  that  book,  nothing 
startling ;  far  from  it.  It  is  badly  written, 
in  a  heavy  style,  full  of  repetitions,  all  grey 
in  grey,  with  hardly  a  single  ray  of  light 
and  sunshine  from  beginning  to  end.  And 
yet  that  book  soon  became  known  all 
over  Europe,  at  a  time  when  literary  in- 
telligence travelled  much  more  slowly  than 
at  present.  Lectures  were  given  in  Lon- 
don on  Kant's  new  system,  even  at  Paris 
the  philosopher  of  Konigsberg  became  an 
authority,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  human  thought  the  philosophical 
phraseology  of  the  age  became  German. 

How  is  this  to  be  explained  ?  I  believe 
simply  by  the  fact  that  Kant  spoke  the 
word  which  the  world  had  been  waiting 
for.  No  philosopher,  from  Thales  down 
to  Hegel,  has  ever  told,  has  ever  taken  and 
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held  his  place  in  the  history  of  philosophy, 
whose  speculations,  however  abstruse  in 
appearance,  homever  tax  removed  at  first 
sight  from  tlie  interests  of  ordinary  mortals, 
have  not  answered  some  deep  yearning  in 
the  hearts  of  his  fellow -men.  What  makes 
a  philosopher  great,  or,  at  all  events,  what 
makes  him  really  jxiwerful,  is  what  soldiers 
would  call  his  feeling  for  the  main  body 
of  the  army  in  its  advance  from  truth  to 
truth;  his  perfect  understanding  of  the 
human  solicitudes  of  his  age,  his  sympathy 
with  the  historical  progress  of  human 
thought  At  the  time  of  Kant's  great 
triumph,  the  conclusions  of  Locke  and 
Hume  had  remained  unanswered  for  a 
long  time,  and  seemed  almost  unanswera- 
ble. But  for  that  very  reason  people 
longed  for  an  answer.  ITie  problems 
which  then  dis<^juieted  not  only  philoso- 
phers, but  all  to  whom  their  *  Being  and 
Knowing  *  were  matters  of  real  concern, 
were  not  new  problems.  They  were  the 
old  problems  of  the  world,  the  questioi^ 
of  the  poshibility  of  absolute  certainty  in 
the  evidence  of  the  senses,  of  reason,  or  of 
faith,  the  questions  of  the  beginning  and 
end  of  our  existence,  the  question  whether 
the  Infinite  is  the  shadow  of  a  dream,  or 
tiie  substance  of  all  substances.  The  same 
problems  had  exercised  the  sages  of  India, 
the  thinkers  of  (Greece,  the  students  of 
Rome,  the  dreamers  of  Alexandria,  the 
divines  and  scholars  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  Realists  atui  Nominalists,  and  again 
the  schools  of  Descartes  and  Leibniz,  in 
their  conflict  with  the  schools  of  Locke 
anfl  Hume.  But  these  old  problems  had 
in  Kant's  time  as  in  our  own,  assumed  a 
new  form  and  influence. 

If,  in  spite  of  its  ever  varying  aspects, 
we  may  characterise  the  world-wide  strug- 
f;lc  by  one  word,  as  a  struggle  for  the  pri- 
macy between  matter  and  mind,  we  can 
clearly  see  that  in  the  middle  of  the  last, 
as  again  in  the  middle  of  our  own  cen- 
tury, the  materialistic  view  had  gained  the 
upper  hand  over  the  spiritualistic.  Des- 
cartes, Malebranche,  Leibniz,  and  Wolf 
might  influence  tlie  opinions  of  hard- 
working students  and  independent  think- 
ers, but  their  language  was  hardly  under- 
stood by  the  busy  world  outside  the  lec- 
ture-rooms; while  the  writings  of  Locke, 
and  still  more  those  of  Hume  and^  his 
French  followers,  penetrated  alike  into 
boudoirs  and  chib-rooms.  Never,  per- 
haps, in  the  whole  history  of  philosophy 


did  the  pendulum  of  philosophic  thought 
swing  so  violently  as  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  from  one  extreme  to 
the  other,  from  Berkeley  to  Hume ;  never 
did  pure  spiritualism  and  pure  materialism 
find  such  outspoken  and  uncompromising 
advocates  as  in  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne, — 
who  considered  it  the  height  of  absmxlity 
to  imagine  any  object  as  existing  without, 
or  independent  of,  that  wliich  alone  will 
produce  an  object,  viz.  the  subject,* — and 
the  Librarian  of  the  Advocate:*'  Library  at 
Edinburgh,  who  looked  upon  the  concep- 
tion of  a  subjective  mind  as  a  mere  illu- 
sion, founded  on  nothing  but  on  that  suc- 
cession of  sensations  to  wliich  we  wrongly 
assign  a  sentient  cause.  But  it  is  easy  to 
see,  in  the  literature  of  the  age,  that  of 
these  two  solutions  of  the  riddle  of  mind 
and  matter,  that  which  explained  the  mind 
as  the  mere  outcome  of  matter,  as  the 
result  of  the  impressions  made  on  the 
senses,  was  far  more  in  harmony  with  the 
general  taste  of  the  age  than  that  which 
looked  upon  matter  as  the  mere  outcome 
of  the  mind.  The  former  was  regarded 
by  the  world  as  clever,  the  latter  almost 
as  silly. 

That  all-powerful,  though  most  treache- 
rous ally  of  philosophy,  Common  Sense, 
was  stoutly  opposed  to  Berkeley's  ideal- 
ism, and  the  typical  representative  of 
Common  Sense,  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson, 
maintained  that  he  had  only  to  strike  his 
foot  with  characteristic  force  against  a 
stone  in  order  to  convince  the  world  that 
he  had  thoroughly  refuted  Berkeley  and 
all  idealists.t  Voltaire,  a  less  sincere  be- 
hever  in  Common  Sense,  joked  about  ten 
thousand  cannon  balls  and  ten  thousand 
dead  men,  being  only  ten  thousand  ideas; 
while  Dean  Swift  is  accused  of  having 
committed  the  sorry  joke  of  keeping 
Bishop  Berkeley,  on  a  rainy  day,  waiting 
before  his  door,  giving  orders  not  to  open 
it,  because,  he  said,  if  his  philosophy  is 
true,  he  can  as  easily  enter  with  the  door 
shut  as  with  the  door  open.  Though  at 
present  philosophers  are  inclined  to  do 
more  justice  to  Berkeley,  yet  they  seldom 
speak  of  him  without  a  suppressed  smile, 
totally  forgetting  that  the  majority  of  real 
thinkers,  nay,  I  should  almost  venture  to 
say,  the  majority  of  mankind  agree  with 
Berkeley  in  looking  upon  the  phenomenal 

♦  Berkeley's   Works,  ed.   Fraser,  Vol.   IV.   p. 

376. 

^^  t  Berkeley's  Works,  Vol.  IV.  p.  368. 
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or  so-called  real  world  as  a  mere  mirage, 
as  mere  M^jdy  or  illusion  of  the  thinking 
Self. 

In  the  last  century  the  current  of  public 
opinion — and  we  know  how  powerful,  how 
overwhelming  that  current  can  be  at  times, 
— had  been  decidedly  in  favor  of  material- 
ism, when  Kant  stood  forth  to  stem  and 
to  turn  the  tide.  He  came  so  exactly  in 
the  nick  of  time  that  one  almost  doubts 
whether  the  tide  was  turning,  or  whether 
he  turned  the  tide.  But  what  secures  to 
Kant  his  position  in  the  history  of  philo- 
sophy is,  that  he  brought  the  battle  back 
to  that  point  where  alone  it  could  be  de- 
cided, that  he  took  up  the  thread  in  the 
philosophical  woof  of  mankind  at  the  very 
point  where  it  threatened  to  ravel  and  to 
break.  He  wrote  the  whole  of  his  Criti- 
asm  of  Pure  Reason  with  constant  refe- 
rence to  Berkeley  and  Hume ;  and  what  I 
blame  ni  modern  philosophers  is  that,  if 
they  wish  to  go  back  to  the  position  main- 
tained by  Hume,  they  should  attempt  to 
do  it  without  taking  into  account  the 
work  achieved  by  Kant.  To  do  this  is 
to  commit  a  philosophical  anachronism,  it 
is  tantamount  to  removing  the  questions 
which  now  occupy  us,  from  that  historical 
stage  on  which  alone  they  can  be  authori- 
tatively decided. 

It  has  sometimes  been  supposed  that 
the  rapid  success  of  Kant's  philosophy 
was  due  to  its  being  a  philosophy  of  com- 
promise, neither  spiritualistic,  Hke  Berke- 
ley's, nor  materialistic,  like  Hume's.  I 
look  upon  Kant's  philosophy,  not  as  a 
compromise,  but  as  a  reconciliation  of 
spiritualism  and  materialism,  or  rather  of 
idealism  and  realism.  But  whatever  view 
we  may  take  of  Kant,  it  is  quite  clear 
that,  at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  neither 
Berkeley's  nor  Hume's  followers  would 
have  accepted  his  terms.  It  is  true  that 
Kant  differed  from  Berkeley  in  admitting 
that  the  raw  material  of  our  sensations 
and  thoughts  is  given  to  us,  that  we  ac- 
cept it  from  without,  not  from  within.  So 
far  the  realistic  school  might  claim  him  as 
their  own.  But  when  Kant  demonstrates 
that  we  ape  not  merely  passive  recipients, 
that  the  conception  of  a  purely  passive 
recipient  involves  in  fact  an  absurdity, 
that  what  is  given  US'  we  accept  on  our 
own  terms,  these  terms  being  the  forms  of 
our  sensuous  perception,  and  the  catego- 
ries of  our  mind,  then  the  realist  would 
see  that  the  ground  under  his  feet  was  no 
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longer  safe,  and  that  his  new  ally  was 
more  dangerous  than  his  old  enemy. 

Kant's  chief  object  in  writing  the  Criti- 
cism of  Pure  Reason  was  to  determine, 
once  for  all,  the  organs  and  the  limits  of 
our  knowledge ;  and  therefore,  instead  of 
criticising,  as  was  then  the  fashion,  the 
results  of  our  knowledge,  whether  in  reli- 
gion, or  in  history,  or  in  science,  he  boldly 
went  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  sub- 
jected Reason,  pure  and  simple,  to  his 
searching  analysis.  In  doing  this,  he  was 
certainly  far  more  successful  against  Locke 
and  Hume  than  against  Berkeley.  To 
call  the  human  mind  a  tabula  rasa  was 
pure  metaphor,  it  was  mythology  and  no- 
thing else.  Tabula  rasa  means  a  ytablet, 
smoothed  and  made  ready  to  receive  the 
impressions  of  the  pencil  {ypat^tlov).  It 
makes  very  little  difference  whether  the 
mind  is  called  a  tabula  rasa^  or  a  mirror, 
or  wax,  or  anything  else  that  the  French 
call  impressionable.  Nor  does  it  help  us 
much  if,  instead  of  impressions,  we  speak 
of  sensations,  or  states  of  consciousness, 
or  manifestations.  The  question  is,  how 
these  states  of  consciousness  come  to  be, 
whether  *  to  know '  is  an  active  or  a  pas- 
sive verb,  whether  there  is  a  knowing  Self, 
and  what  it  is  like.  If  we  begin  with 
states  of  consciousness  as  ultimate  facts, 
no  doubt  Hume  and  his  followers  are 
unassailable. 

Nothing  can  be  more  ingenious  than  the 
explanation  of  the  process  by  which  the 
primary  impressions,  by  mere  twisting  and 
turning,  develop  at  last  into  an  intellect, 
the  passive  mirror  growing  into  a  conscious 
Self.  The  sensuous  impressions,  as  they 
are  succeeded  by  new  impressions,  are 
supposed  to  become  fainter,  and  to  settle 
down  into  what  we  call  our  memory. 
General  ideas  are  explained  as  the  inevita- 
ble result  of  repeated  sensuous  impressions,. 
For  instance,  if  we  see  a  green  leaf,  the 
green  sea,  and  a  green  bird,  the  leaf,  the  sea,, 
and  the  bird  leave  each  but  one  impression,, 
while  the  impression  of  the  green  color  is 
repeated  three  times,  and  becomes  there- 
fore deeper,  more  permanent,  more  gene- 
ral. Again,  if  we  see  the  leaf  of  an  oak  tree, 
of  a  fig  tree,  of  a  rose  tree,  or  of  any  other 
plant  or  shrub,  the  peculiar  outline  of  each 
individual  leaf  is  more  or  less  obliterated, 
and  there  remains,  we  are  told,  the  general 
impression  of  a  leaf.  In  the  same  manner, 
out  of  innumerable  impressions  of  various 
trees  arises  the  general  impression  of  tree, 
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out  of  the  impressions  of  trees,  shrubs,  and 
herbs,  the  general  impression  of  plant,  of 
vegetative  species,  and  at  last  of  substance, 
animate  or  inanimate.  In  this  manner  it 
was  supposed  that  the  whole  furniture  of 
the  human  mind  could  be  explained  as  the 
inevitable  result  of  repeated  sensuous  im- 
pressions; and  further,  as  these  sensuous 
impressions,  which  make  up  the  whole  of 
what  is  called  Mind,  are  received  by  an- 
imals as  well  as  by  men^  it  followed,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  was  a  difference  of  degree 
only,  and  that  it  was  a  mere  question  of 
time  and  circumstances  for  a  man-like  ape 
to  develop  into  an  ape-like  man. 

We  have  now  reached  a  point  where  the 
intimate  connection  between  Hume's  phi- 
losophy and  that  of  the  Evolutionist  school 
will  begin  to  be  perceived. 

If  Mr.  Darwin  is  right,  if  man  is  either 
the  lineal  or  lateral  descendant  of  some 
lower  animal,  then  all  the  discussions  be- 
tween Locke  and  Berkeley,  between  Hume 
and  Kant,  have  become  useless  and  anti- 
quated. We  all  agree  that  animals  receive 
their  knowledge  through  the  senses  only ; 
and  if  man  was  developed  from  a  lower  ani- 
mal, the  human  mind,  too,  must  have  been 
developed  from  a  lower  animal  mind. 
There  would  be  an  end  to  all  further  discus- 
sions :  Kant,  and  all  who  follow  him,  would 
simply  be  out  of  court. 

But  have  the  followers  of  Mr.  Darwin  no 
misgivings  that  possibly  Kant's  conclusions 
may  be  so  strong  as  to  resist  even  the  hy- 
pothesis of  evolution  ?  Do  they  consider 
it  quite  safe  in  their  victorious  advance  to 
leave  such  a  fortress  as  Kant  has  erected 
unnoticed  in  the  rear  ?  If  no  attempt  had 
6ver  been  made  at  answering  Hume,  there 
would  be  no  harm  in  speaking  again  of  the 
mind  of  man  and  the  mind  of  animals  as  a 
tabula  rasa  on  which  impressions  are  made 
which  faint,  and  spontaneously  develop 
into  conceptions  and  general  ideas. 
They  might  revive  the  old  watchword  of 
Locke's  school — though  it  is  really  much 
older  than  Locke* — *  that  there  is  nothing 
in  thd  intellect  that  was  not  before  in  the 
senses,'  forgetting  how  it  had  been  silenced 
by  the  triumphant  answer  of  Kant's  small 
army,  *  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  senses 


*  Locke,  1632-1704.  In  a  letter  from  Sir  T. 
Bodley  to  Sir  F.  Bacon,  February  1607,  we  read: 
*  It  being  a  maxim  of  all  men's  approving,  in  in- 
tellectu  nihil  est  quod  non  prius  fuit  in  sensu. 


that  was  not  at  the  same  time  in  the  intel- 
lect.' But  when  one  has  watched  these 
shouts  and  counter-shouts,  when  one  has 
seen  the  splendid  feats  of  arms  in  the  truly 
historical  battles  of  the  world,  then  to  be 
simply  told  that  all  this  \spasse,  that  we  now 
possess  evidence  which  Berkeley,  Locke, 
and  Kant  did  not  possess,  and  which  ren- 
ders all  their  lucubrations  unnecessary; 
that,  man  being  the  descendant  of  some 
lower  animal,  the  development  of  the  hu- 
man mind  out  of  the  mind  of  animals,  or 
out  of  no  mind,  is  a  mere  question  of  time, 
is  certainly  enough  to  make  one  feel  a  little 
impatient. 

It  is  not  for  one  moment  maintained  that 
because  Kant  had  proved  that  sensations 
are  not  the  only  ingredients  of  our  con- 
sciousness, the  question  of  the  development 
of  the  human  mind  out  of  mere  sensation  is 
never  to  be  opened  again.  Far  from  it 
Only,  if  it  is  to  be  opened  again,  it  should 
be  done  with  a  full  appreciation  of  the  la- 
bors of  those  who  have  come  before  us; 
otherwise  philosophy  itself  will  fall  back  in- 
to a  state  of  prehistoric  savagery. 

What,  then,  is  that  tabula  rasa,  which 
sounds  so  learned,  and  yet  is  mere  verbal 
jugglery  ?  Let  us  accept  the  metaphor, 
that  the  mind  is  like  a  smooth  writing  ta- 
blet with  nothing  on  it  or  in  it,  and  what 
can  be  clearer  even  then,  than  that  the 
impressions  made  on  it  must  be  determin- 
ed by  the  nature  of  such  a  tablet  ?  Im- 
pressions made  on  wax  are  different  from 
impressions  made  on  sand  or  water,  and 
impressions  made  on  the  human  Self  must 
likewise  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the 
recipient.  We  see,  therefore,  that  the  con- 
ditions under  which  each  recipient  is  capa- 
ble of  receiving  impressions,  constitute  at 
the  same  time  the  conditions  or  terms  to 
which  all  impressions  must  submit,  whether 
they  be  made  on  a  tabula  rasa,  or  on  the 
human  Self,  or  on  anything  else. 

And  here  is  the  place  where  Kant  broke 
through  the  phalanx  of  the  sensualistic 
school.  That  without  which  no  impres- 
sions on  the  human  mind  are  possible  or 
conceivable,  constitutes,  he  would  say,  the 
transcendental  side  of  our  knowledge. 
What,  according  to  Kant,  is  transcendental )s 
generally  identified  with  what  other  philoso- 
phers call  d  priori  or  subjective.  But  this 
is  true  in  a  very  limited  sense  only.  Kant 
does  not  mean  by  transcendental  what  is 
merely  biographically,  i.e.  in  each  indiv- 
dual,  or  even  palaeontologically,  i.e.  in  the 
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history  of  the  whole  race  of  man,  h  priori. 
The  h  priori  in  these  two  senses  has  to  be 
discovered  by  experimental  and  historical 
psychology,  and  Kant  would  probably  have 
no  objection  whatever  to  any  of  the  con- 
clusions arrived  at  in  this  domain  of  re- 
search by  the  most  advanced  evolutionist. 
The  ^priori  which  Kant  tries  to  discover 
is  that  which  makes  the  two  other  a  priories 
possible  ;  it  is  the  ontological  d  priori. 
Let  all  the  irritations  of  the  senses,  let  all 
the  raw  material  of  our  sensuous  percep- 
tions be  given,  the  fact  of  our  not  simply 
yielding  to  these  inroads,  but  resisting  them, 
accepting  them,  realising  them,  knowing 
them,  all  this  shows  2k  reacting  and  rea- 
lising power  in  the  Self.  If  anything  is  to 
be  seen,  or  heard,  or  felt,  or  known  by  uSy 
such  as  we  are — and  I  suppose  we  are 
something — if  all  is  not  to  end  with  dis- 
turbances of  the  retina,  or  vibrations  of  the 
tympanum,  or  ringing  of  the  bells  at  the 
receiving  stations  of  the  brain,  then  what 
is  to  be  perceived  by  wj,  must  submit  to 
the  conditions  of  our  perceiving,  what  is 
to  be  known  by  us^  must  accept  the  condi- 
tions of  our  knowing.  This  point  is  of  so 
much  importance  for  the  solution,  or,  at  all 
events,  for  the  right  apprehension  of  the 
problem  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  that 
we  must  examine  Kant's  view  on  the  origin 
and  on  the  conditions  of  our  knowledge  a 
little  more  carefully. 

According  to  Kant,  then,  there  are,  first 
of  all,  two  fundamental  or  inevitable  condi- 
tions of  all  sensuous  manifestations,  viz. 
Space  and  Time.  They  are  called  by  Kant 
pure  intuitions,  which  means  ct  priori  forms 
to  which  all  intuitions,  if  they  are  to  become 
our  intuitions,  must  submit.  By  no  effort 
can  we  do  away  with  these  forms  of  phe- 
nomenal existence.  If  we  are  to  become 
conscious  of  anything,  whether  we  call  it 
an  impression,  or  a  manifestation,  or  a 
phase,  we  must  place  all  phenomena  side 
by  side,  or  in  space;  and  we  can  accept 
them  only  as  following  each  other  in  suc- 
cession, or  in  time.  If  we  wanted  to  make 
it  still  clearer,  that  Time  and  Space  are 
subjective,  or  at  all  events  determined  by 
the  Self,  we  might  say  that  there  can  be 
no  T/iere  without  a  Here,  there  can  be  no 
Then  without  a  Now,  and  both  the  Here 
and  the  No7v  depend  on  us  as  recipients, 
as  measurers,  as  perceivers. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  brings  three  argu- 
ments against  Kant's  view,  that  Space  and 
Time  are  d  priori  forms  of  our  sensuous  in- 


tuition. He  says  it  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible to  think  that  these  forms  of  intuition 
belong  to  the  ego,  and  not  to  the  non-ego. 
Now  Kant  does  not,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  his  system,  commit  himself  to  any 
assertion  that  some  such  forms  may  not 
belong  to  the  non-ego,  the  Ding  an  sich  ; 
he  only  maintains  that  we  have  no  means 
of  knowing  it.  That  Kant's  view  is  per- 
fectly thinkable,  is  proved  by  Berkeley  and 
most  Idealists. 

Secondly,  Mr.  H.  Spencer  argues  that 
if  Space  and  Time  are  forms  of  thought, 
they  can  never  be  thought  of,  since  it  is 
impossible  for  anything  to  be  at  once  the 
form  of  thought  and  the  matter  of  thought. 
Against  this  argument  it  must  be  remarked 
that  Kant  never  takes  Space  and  Time  as 
forms  of  thought.  He  carefully  guards 
against  this  view,  and  calls  them  *  reine, 
Formen  sinnlicher  Anschauung*  (pure 
forms  of  sensuous  intuition).  But  even  if 
this  distinction  between  thought  and  intui- 
tion is  eliminated  by  evolution,  it  remains 
still  to  be  proved  that  the  forms  of  thought 
can  never  become  the  matter  of  thought. 
The  greater  part  of  philosophy  makes  the 
forms  of  thought  the  matter  of  thought. 

Thirdly,  Mr.  Spencer  maintains  that 
some  of  our  sense-perceptions,  and  more 
particularly  that  of  hearing,  are  not  ne- 
cessarily localised.  This  objection  again 
seems  to  me  to  rest  on  a  misunderstanding. 
Though  it  is  true  that  we  do  not  always 
know  the  exact  place  where  sounds  come 
from,  we  always  know,  even  in  the  case  of 
our  ear  ringing,  that  what  we  perceive  is 
outside,  is  somewhere,  comes  towards  us ; 
and  that  is  all  that  Kant  requires. 

But  besides  these  fundafnental  forms  of 
sensuous  intuition.  Space  and  Time,  with- 
out which  no  sensuous  perception  is  pos- 
sible, Kant,  by  his  analysis  of  Pure  Reason, 
discovered  other  conditions  of  our  know- 
ledge, the  so-called  Categories  of  the  Intel- 
lect. While  the  sensualistic  school,  begin- 
ning with  the  ordinary  d  priori  of  experi- 
ence, looked  upon  these  forms  of  thought  as 
mere  abstractions,  the  residue  or  shadow 
of  repeated  observations,  Kant  made  it 
clear  that  without  them  no  experience,  not 
even  the  lowest,  would  be  possible,  and 
that  therefore  they  could  not  themselves  be 
acquired  by  experience.  Grant,  he  would 
say,  that  we  have,  we  do  not  know  how, 
the  sensations  of  color,  sound,  taste,  smell, 
or  touch.  They  are  given,  and  we  must 
accept  them.     But  think  of  the  enormous 
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difference  between  a  vibration  and  a  sen- 
sation ;  and  again  between  a  succession  or 
agglomeration  of  the  sensations  of  yellow- 
ness, softness,  sweetness,  and  roundness, 
and  what  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  an 
orange  !  The  nerves  may  vibrate  for  ever 
— what  would  that  be  to  us  ?  The  sensa- 
tions might  rush  in  for  ever  through  the  dif- 
ferent gates  of  our  senses,  the  afferent 
nerves  might  deliver  them  to  one  central 
point,  yet  even  then  they  would  remain 
but  so  many  excitations  of  nervous  action, 
so  many  sensations,  coming  and  going  at 
pleasure,  but  they  would  never  by  them- 
selves alone  produce  in  us  the  perception 
of  an  orange.  The  common-sense  view 
of  the  matter  is  that  we  perceive  all  these 
sensations  together  as  an  orange,  because 
the  orange,  as  such,  exists  without  us  as 
something  substantial,  and  the  qualities  of 
yellowness,  softness,  sweetness,  and  round- 
ness are  inherent  in  it.  This  is,  no  doubt, 
very  unphilosophical,  and  ignores  the  posi- 
tive fact  that  all  that  we  have  consists  and 
can  consists  only  of  sensations  and  phases 
of  consciousness,  and  that  nothing  can 
ever  carry  us  beyond.  Yet  there  is  this 
foundation  of  truth  in  the  common-sense 
view,  that  it  shows  our  utter  inability  of 
perceiving  any  sensations  without  referring 
them  to  something  substantial  which  causes 
them,  and  is  supposed  to  possess  all  those 
qualities  which  correspond  to  our  sensa- 
tions. But  if  we  once  know  that  what  is 
given  us  consists  only  of  phases  of  sensa- 
tion, whatever  their  origin  may  be,  it  then 
becomes  clear  that  it  can  only  be  our  Self, 
or  whatever  else  we  like  to  call  it,  which 
adds  all  the  rest,  and  does  this,  not  con- 
sciously or  deliberately,  but  of  necessity, 
and,  as  it  were,  in  the  dark. 

We  cannot  receive  sensations  without  at 
once  referring  them  to  a  substantial  cause. 
To  say  that  these  sensations  may  have  no 
origin  at  all,  would  be  to  commit  an  out- 
rage against  ourselves.  And  why  ?  Simply 
because  our  mind  is  so  constituted  that  to 
doubt  whether  anything  phenomenal  had 
a  cause  would  be  a  logical  suicide.  Call 
it  what  you  like,  a  law,  a  necessity,  an  un- 
conscious instinct,  a  category  of  the  under- 
standing, it  always  remains  iht  fault  of  our 
Self,  that  it  cannot  receive  sensations  with- 
out referring  them  to  a  substance  of  which 
they  are  supposed  to  tell  us  the  attributes.* 

*Cf.  Bacon,  Nov.  Org.  I.  41.  *  Omncs  percep- 
tiones,  tarn  Sensus  quam  Mentis,  sunt  ex  analogia 
Ilominis,  non  ex  onalogia  universi.     Estque  In- 


And  if  this  is  so,  we  have  a  dear  right  to 
say  with  Kant,  that  that  without  which 
even  the  lowest  perception  of  an  object  is 
impossible  must  be  given,  and  cannot  have 
been  acquired  by  repeated  perceptioiu 
The  premiss  in  this  argument,  viz.  that 
what  we  mean  by  cause  has  no  warrant  in 
the  Non-ego,  is  indeed  accepted,  not  only 
by  Kant,  but  also  by  Hume;  nay,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  on  this  point  Kant 
owed  very  much  to  Hume's  scepticism. 
Kant  has  nothing  to  say  against  Hume^s 
argumentation  that  the  ideas  of  cause  and 
effect^  of  substance  and  quality^  in  that  sense 
in  which  we  use  them,  are  not  found  in 
actual  experience.  But  while  Hume  pro- 
ceeded to  discard  those  ideas  as  mere  illu- 
sions, Kant,  on  the  contrary,  reclaimed 
them  as  the  inevitable  forms  to  which  all 
phenomena  must  submit,  if  they  are  to  be 
phenomena,  if  they  are  to  become  our  phe- 
nomena, the  perceptions  of  a  h  uman  Sel£ 
He  established  their  truth,  or,  what  with 
him  is  the  same,  their  inevitability  in  all 
phenomenal  knowledge,  and  by  showing 
their  inapplicability  to  any  but  phenomenal 
knowledge,  he  once  for  alJ  determined  the 
limits  of  what  is  knowable  and  what  is 
not. 

These  inevitable  forms  were  reduced  by 
Kant  to  twelve,  and  he  arranged  them 
systematically  in  his  famous  Table  of  Cate- 
gories : — 

(i)  Unity\  Plurality^  Universality ; 

(2)  Affirmation^  Negation^  lAmitationj 

(3)  Substantiality^  Causality^  Reciprocity  ; 

(4)  Possibility^  Reality,  Necessity. 

There  is  no  time,  I  am  afraid,  to  exa- 
mine the  true  character  of  these  categories 
in  detail,  or  the  forms  which  they  take  as 
schemata.  What  applies  to  one  applies  to 
all,  viz.  that  without  them  no  thought  is 
possible.  Take  the  categories  oi  quantity^ 
and  try  to  think  of  anything  without  think- 
ing of  it  at  the  same  time  as  one  or  many, 
and  you  will  find  it  is  impossible.  Na- 
ture does  not  count  for  us,  we;  must  count 
ourselves,  and  the  talent  of  counting  can- 
not have  been  acquired  by  counting,  any 
more  than  a  stone  acquires  the  talent  of 
swimming  by  being  thrown  into  the  wa- 
ter. 

Put  in  the  shortest  way,  I  should  say 


tellectus  humanus  instar  speculi  inaequalis  ad 
radios  rerum,  qui  suam  naturam  Naturae  rerum 
immiscet,  eamque distorquet et  inficit.^ — Liebmann, 
Kanty  p.  48. 
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that  the  result  of  Kant's  analysis  of  the  on  each  other,  pre-suppose  each    other, 

Categories  of  the  Understanding  is,  *  Nihil  form  together  a  whole  that  should  never 

est  in  sensuj  quod  non  ftierii  in  intdlectu^  have  been  torn  asunder.     And  he  likewise 

We  cannot  perceive  any  object,  except  by  shows  that  the  two  factors  of  our  know- 

the  aid  of  the  intellect.  ledge,  the  matter  of  our  sensations  on  one 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  in  a  few  words  a  side,  and  their  form  on  the  other,  are  cor- 

true  abstract  of  Kant's  philosophy,  yet  if  relative,  and  that  any  attempt  at  using  the 

we  wish  to  gain  a  clear  view  of  the  pro-  forms  of  our  intellect  on  anything  which 

gressive,  or,  it  may  be,  retrogressive,  move-  transcends  the  limits  of  our  sensations  is 

ment  of  human  thought  from  century  to  illegal.     Hence  his  famous  saying,  Begriffe 

century,  we  must  be  satisfied  with  short  ohne  Anschauungen  sind leer^  Anschauun- 

abstracts,  as  long  as  they  contain  the  es-  gen  ohne  Begriffe  sind  blind,     (*  Concep- 

sence  of  each  system  of  philosophy.     We  tions  without  Intuitions  are  empty,  Intui- 

may  spend  years  in  exploring  the  course  tions   without    Conceptions    are    blind.') 

of  a  river,  and  we  may  have  in  our  note-  This  last  protest  against  the  use  of  the 

books  accurate  sketches  of  its  borders,  of  categories   with   regard   to  anything  not 

every  nook  and  corner  through  which  it  supplied  by  the  senses,  is  the  crowning  ef- 

winds.       But  for  practical   purposes   we  fort  of  Kant's  philosophy,  but,  strange  to 

want  a  geographical  map,  more  or  less  say,  it  is  a  protest  unheeded  by  almost  all 

minute,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  area^  philosophers  who  follow  after  Kant.     To 

which  we  wish  to  survey;   and  here  the  my  mind  Kant's  general  solution  of  the 

meandering  oudine  of  the  river  must  van-  problem  which  divided  Hume  and  Berke- 

ish,  and  be  replaced  by  a  bold  line,  in-  ley  is  perfect ;   and  however  we  may  criti- 

dicating  the  general  direction  of  the  river  cise  the  exact  number  of  the  inevitable 

from  one  important  point  to  another,  and  forms  of  thought,  his  Table  of  Categories 

nothing  else.     The  same  is  necessary  if  as  a  whole  will  for  ever  remain  the  Magna 

we  draw,  either  for  our  own  guidance  or  Charta  of  true  philosophy, 
for  the  guidance  of  others,  a  map  of  the         In   Germany,  although  Kant's  system 

streams  of  philosophic  thought.      Whole  has  been  succeeded  by  other  systems,  his 

pages,  nay,  whole  volumes,  must  here  be  reply  to  Hume  has  never  been  challenged 

represented  by  one  or  tWo  lines,  and  all  by  any  leading  philosopher.     It  has  been 

that  is  essential  is  that  we  should  not  lose  strengthened    rather    than   weakened  by 

sight  of  the  salient  points  in  each  system,  subsequent  systems  which,  though  widely 

It  has  been   said   that  every   system   of  differing  from  Kant  in  their  metaphysical 

philosophy  lies  in  a  nutshell,  and  this  is  conceptions,  never  questioned  his  success 

particularly  true  of  great  and  decisive  sys-  in   vindicating  certain   ingredients  of  our 

tems.     They  do  not  wander  about  much ;  knowledge    as    belonging   to    mind,   not 

they  go  straight  to  the  point.     What  is  to  matter ;  to  the  subject,  not  to  the  ob- 

really  characteristic  in  them  is  the  attitude  ject ;  to  the  understanding,  not  to  sensa- 

which  the  philosopher  assumes  towards  the  tion  ;  to  the  d priori,  not  to  experience, 

old  problems  of  the  world :  that  •  attitude  They   have   disregarded    Kant's   warning 

once  understood,  and  everything  else  fol-  that  ^  priori  laws  of  thought  must  not  be 

lows  almost  by  necessity.     In  the  philo-  applied  to  anything  outside  the  limits  of 

sophy  of  Kant  two  streams  of  philosophic  sensuous  experience,  but  they  have  never 

thought,  which  had  been  running  in  sepa-  questioned  the  true  d  priori  character  of 

rate  beds  for  ages,  meet  for  the  first  time,  those  laws  themselves, 
and  we  can  clearly  discover  in  his  system         Nor  can  it- be  said  that  in  France  the 

the  gradual  mingling  of  the  colors  of  Hume  step  which  Kant  had  made  in  advance  of 

and  Berkeley.     Turning  against  the  one-  Hume  has  ever  been  retraced  by  those 

sided  course  of  Hume's  philosophy,  Kant  who  represent  in  that  country  the  histori- 

shows  that  there  is  something  in  our  in-  cal  progress  of  philosophy.     One  French 

tellect  which  could  never  have  been  sup-  philosopher  only,  whose    position   is   in 

plied  by  mere  sensations ;  turning  against  many  respects  anomalous,  Auguste  Comte, 

Berkeley,  he  shows  that  there  is  something  has   ventured    to   propose    a   system   of 

in  our  sensations  which  could  never  have  philosophy  in  which  Kant's  position  is  not 

been  supplied  by  mere  intellect.     He  main-  indeed  refuted,  but  ignored.     Comte  did 

tains  that  Hume's  sensations  and  Berke-  not  know  Kant's   philosophy,  and    I  do 

ey's  intellect  exist  for  each  other,  depend  not  think  that  it  will  be  ascribed  to  any 
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national  prejudice  of  mine  if  I  consider 
that  this  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  ex- 
clude his  name  from  the  historical  roll  of 
philosophers.  I  should  say  just  the  same 
of  Kant  if  he  had  written  in  ignorance  of 
Locke  and  Hume  and  Berkeley,  or  of 
Spinoza  if  he  had  ignored  the  works  of 
Descartes,  or  of  Aristotle  if  he  had  ignored 
the  teaching  of  Plato. 

It  is  different,  however,  in  England. 
Here  a  new  school  of  British  philosophy 
has  sprung  up,  not  entirely  free,  perhaps, 
from  the  influence  of  Comte,  but  supported 
by  far  greater  learning,  and  real  philoso- 
phical power — a  school  which  deliberately 
denies  the  correctness  of  Kant's  analysis, 
and  falls  back  in  the  main  on  the  position 
once  occupied  by  Locke  or  Hume.  This 
same  school  has  lately  met  with  very  power- 
ful support  in  Germany,  and  it  might  seem 
almost  as  if  the  work  achieved  by  Kant 
was  at  last  to  be  undone  in  his  own  coun- 
try. These  modem  philosophers  do  not 
ignore  Kant,  but  in  returning  to  the  stand- 
point of  Locke  or  Hume,  they  distinctly 
assert  that  Kant  has  not  made  good  his 
case,  whether  in  his  analysis  of  the  two 
feeders  of  knowledge,  or  in  his  admission 
of  general  truths,  not  attained  and  not  at- 
tainable by  experience.  The  law  of  cau- 
sality on  which  the  whole  question  of  the 
d  priori  conditions  of  knowledge  may  be 
said  to  hinge,  is  treated  again,  as  it  was 
by  Hume,  as  a  mere  illusion,  produced  by 
the  repeated  succession  of  events;  and 
psychological  analysis,  strengthened  by 
physiological  research,  is  called  in  to  prove 
that  mind  is  but  the  transient  outcome  of 
matter,  that  the  brain  secretes  thought  as 
the  liver  secretes  bile.  No  phosphorus, 
no  thought !  is  the  triumphant  war-cry  of 
this  school. 

In  speaking  of  the  general  tendencies 
of  this  school  of  thought,  I  have  inten- 
tionally avoided  mentioning  any  names, 
for  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  hardly  any 
two  representatives  of  it  agree  even  on  the 
most  essential  points.  No  two  names,  for 
instance,  are  so  frequently  quoted  together 
as  representatives  of  modem  English 
thought,  as  Mr.  Stuart  Mill  and  Mr.  Her- 
bert Spencer,  yet  on  the  most  critical  point 
they  are  as  diametrically  opposed  as  Hume 
and  Kant. 

Mr.  Stuart  Mill  admits  nothing  d  priori 
in  the  human  mind;  he  stands  on  the 
same  point  as  Locke,  nay,  if  I  interpret 
some  of  his  paragraphs  rightly,  he  goes  as 


far  as  Hume.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  on 
the  contrary,  fights  against  this  view  of  the 
human  intellect  with  the  same  sharp  wea- 
pon that  Kant  had  used  against  them,  and 
he  arrives,  like  Kant,  at  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  in  the  human  mind,  such  as 
we  know  it,  something  4  priori,  call  it  intu- 
itions, categories,  innate  ideas  or  congenital 
dispositions,  something  at  all  events  that 
cannot  honestly.be  explained  as  the  result 
of  individual  experience.  Whether  the 
prehistoric  genesis  of  these  congenital  dis- 
positions or  inherited  necessities  of  thought, 
as  suggested  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  be 
right  or  wrong,  does  not  signify  for  the 
purpose  which  Kant  had  in  view.  In  ad- 
mitting that  there  is  something  in  our  mind 
which  is  not  the  result  of  our  ovtnd  poste- 
riori experience,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  is  a 
thorough  Kantian,  and  we  shall  see  that  he 
is  a  Kantian  in  other  respects  too.  If  it 
could  be  proved  that  nervous  modifications, 
accumulated  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, could  result  in  nervous  structures  that 
are  fixed  in  proportion  as  the  outer  rela- 
tions to  which  they  answer  are  fixed,  we, 
as  followers  of  Kant,  should  only  have  to 
put  in  the  place  of  Kant's  intuitions  of 
Space  and  Time,  *  the  constant  space  rela- 
tions, expressed  in  definite  nervous  struc- 
tures, congenitally  framed  to  act  in  definite 
ways,  and  incapable  of  acting  in  any  other 
way.*  If  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  had  not 
misunderstood  the  exact  meaning  of  what 
Kant  calls  the  intuitions  of  Space  and 
Time,  he  would  have  perceived  that,  bar- 
ring his  theory  of  the  prehistoric  origin  of 
these  intuitions,  he  was  quite  at  one  with 
Kant. 

Some  of  the  objections  which  Mr.  Her- 
bert Spencer  urges  against  Kant's  theory 
of  innate  intuitions  of  Space  and  Time 
were  made  so  soon  after  the  appearance  of 
his  work,  that  Kant  himself  was  still  able  to 
reply  to  them.*  Thus  he  explains  himself 
that  by  intuitions  he  does  not  mean  any- 
thing innate  in  the  form  of  ready-made 
ideas  or  images,  but  merely  passive  states 
or  receptivities  of  the  Ego,  according  to 
which,  if  affected  in  certain  ways,*  it  has 
certain  forms  in  which  it  represents  these 
affections,  and  that  what  is  innate  is  not 
the  representation  itself,  but  simply  the  first 
formal  cause  of  its  possibility. 

Nor  do  I  think  that  Kant's  view  of  cau- 


♦  See  Das  Unbexvusste,  p.   187,  Kant's   Werke^ 
ed.  Rosenkranz,  B.  i,  pp.  445, 446. 
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sality,  as  one  of  the  most  important  cate- 
gories of  the  understanding,  has  been  cor- 
rectly apprehended  by  his  English  critics. 
All  the  arguments  that  are  brought  forward 
by  the  living  followers  of  Hume,  in  order 
to  show  that  the  idea  of  cause  is  not  an  in- 
nate idea,  but  the  result  of  repeated  obser- 
vations, and,  it  may  be,  a  mere  illusion,  do 
not  touch  Kant  at  all.  He  moves  in  quite 
a  different  layer  of  thought.  That  each 
individual  becomes  conscious  of  causality 
by  experience  and  education,  he  knows  as 
well  as  the  most  determined  follower  of 
Hume ;  but  what  he  means  by  the  catego- 
ry of  causality  is  something  totally  diffe- 
rent. It  is  an  unconscious  process  which, 
from  a  purely  pyschological  point  of  view, 
might  truly  be  called  prehistoric.  So  far 
from  being  the  result  of  repeated  observa- 
tions, Kant  shows  that  what  he  means  by 
the  category  of  causality  is  the  sine  qud 
lion  of  the  simplest  perception,  and  that 
without  it  we  might  indeed  have  states  of 
feeling,  but  never  a  sensation  oi  something^ 
an  intuition  of  an  object ^  or  a  perception  of 
a  substance.  Were  we  to  accept  the  theo- 
ry of  evolution  which  traces  the  human 
mind  back  to  the  inner  life  of  a  mollusc, 
we  should  even  then  be  able  to  remain 
Kantians,  in  so  far  as  it  would  be,  even 
then,  the  category  of  causality  that  works 
in  the  mollusc,  and  makes  it  extend  its 
tentacles  towards  the  crumb  of  bread 
which  has  touched  it,  and  has  evoked  in  it 
a  reflex  action,  a  grasping  after  the  prey. 
In  this  lowest  form  of  animal  life,  there- 
fore, the  category  of  causality,  if  we  may 
use  such  a  term,  would  show  itself  simply 
as  conscious,  or,  at  all  events,  as  no  longer 
involuntary,  reaction ;  in  human  life,  it 
shows  itself  in  the  first  glance  of  recogni- 
tion that  lights  up  the  infant's  vacant  stare. 

This  is  what  Kant  means  by  the  catego- 
ry of  causality,  and  no  new  discoveries, 
either  in  the  structure  of  the  organs  of  sense 
or  in  the  working  of  the  mental  faculties, 
have  in  any  way,  so  far  ail  can  see,  invali- 
dated his  conclusions  that  that  category,  at 
all  events,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the 
others,  is  i  priori  in  every  sense  of  the 
word. 

Among  German  philosophers  there  is 
none  so  free  from  what  are  called  German 
metaphysical  tendencies  as  Schopenhauer 
yet  what  does  he  say  of  Kant's  view  of 
causality  ? 

'Sensation,*  he  says,  *is  something  es- 
sentially subjective,  and  its  changes  are 


brought  to  our  cognizance  in  the  form  of 
the  internal  sense  only,  therefore  in  time, 
i.e.  in  succession.*  The  understanding, 
through  a  form  belonging  to  it  and  to  it 
alone,  viz.  the  form  of  causality,  takes  hold 
of  the  given  sensations,  i  priori^  previous 
to  all  experience  (for  experience  is  not  yet 
possible),  as  effects  which,  as  such,  must 
have  a  cause ;  and  tlirough  another  form 
of  the  internal  sense,  viz.  that  of  space, 
which  is  likewise  pre-established  in  the  in- 
tellect, it  places  that  cause  outside  the  or- 
gans of  sense.*  And  again  :  *  As  the  visi- 
ble world  rises  before  us  with  the  rising  of 
the  sun,  the  understanding,  by  its  one  sim- 
ple function  of  referring  all  effects  to  a 
cause,  changes  with  one  stroke  all  dull  and 
unmeaning  sensations  into  intuitions.  What 
is  felt  by  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  hand,  is  not 
intuition,  but  only  the  data  of  intuition. 
Only  by  the  step  which  the  understanding 
makes  from  effect  to  cause,  the  world  is 
made,  as  intuition,  extending  in  space, 
changing  in  form,  permanent  in  substance; 
for  it  is  the  understanding  which  combines 
Space  and  Time  in  the  conception  of  mat- 
ter, that  is,  of  activity  or  force.* 

Professor  Helmholtz,  again,  who  has  ana- 
lysed the  external  apparatus  of  the  senses 
more  minutely  than  any  other  philosopher, 
and  who,  in  England,  and,  at  all  events,  in 
this  Institution,  would  not  be  denied  the 
name  of  a  philosopher,  arrives,  though 
starting  from  a  different  point,  at  identical- 
ly the  same  result  as  Schopenhauer. 

*  It  is  clear,'  he  says,  *  that  starting  witb 
the  world  of  our  sensations,  we  could  never 
arrive  at  the  conception  of  an  external 
world,  except  by  admitting,  from  the  chang- 
ing of  our  sensations,  the  existence  of  ex- 
ternal objects  as  the  causes  of  change; 
though  it  is  perfectly  true  that,  after  the 
conception  of  such  objects  has  once  been 
formed,  we  are  hardly  aware  how  we  came 
to  have  this  conception  ;  because  the  con- 
clusion is  so  self-evident  that  we  do  not 
look  upon  it  as  the  result  of  a  conclusion. 
We  must  admit,  therefore,  that  the  law  of 
causality,  by  which  from  an  effect  we  infer 
the  existence  of  a  cause,  is  to  be  recognized 
as  a  law  of  our  intellect^  preceding  all  expe- 
fience.  We  cannot  arrive  at  any  experi- 
ence of  natural  objects  without  having  the 
law  of  causality  acting  within  us  ;  it  is  im- 
possible, therefore,  to  admit  that  this  law 
of  causality  is  derived  from  experience.' 

*  Liebmann,  Objectiver  Anblickt  p.  114. 
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Strengthened  by  such  support  from 
opposite  quarters,  we  may  sum  up  Kant's 
argument  in  favor  of  the  transcendental 
or  d  priori  character  of  this  and  the  other 
categories  in  this  short  sentence : 

*  That  without  which  no  experience,  not 
even  the  simplest  perception  of  a  stone  or 
a  tree,  is  possible,  cannot  be  the  result  of 
repeated  perception^.' 

There  are  those  who  speak  of  Kant's 
philosophy  as  cloudy  German  metaphy- 
sics, but  I  doubt  whether  they  have  any 
idea  of  the  real  character  of  his  philoso- 
phy. No  one  had  dealt  such  heavy  blows 
to  what  is  meant  by  German  metaphysics 
as  Kant ;  no  one  has  drawn  so  sharp  a  line 
between  the  Knowable  and  the  Unknowa- 
ble ;  no  one,  I  believe,  at  the  present  critical 
moment,  deserves  such  careful  study  as 
Kant,  When  I  watch,  as  far  as  I  am 
able,  the  philosophical  controversies 
in  England  and  Germany,  I  feel  very 
strongly  how  much  might  be  gained  on 
both  sides  by  a  more  frequent  exchange 
of  thought.  Philosophy  was  far  more  inter 
national  in  the  days  of  Leibniz  and  New- 
ton, and  again  in  the  days  of  Kant  and 
Hume;  and  much  mental  energy  seems 
wasted  by  this  absence  of  a  mutual  under- 
standing between  the  leaders  of  philo- 
sophic thought  in  England,  Germany, 
France,  and  Italy.      It  is  painful  to  read 


the  sweeping  condemnation  of  German 
metaphysics,  and  still  more  to  see  a  man 
like  Kant  lectured  like  a  schoolboy.  One 
may  differ  from  Kant,  as  one  differs  from 
Plato  or  Aristotle,  but  those  who  know 
Kant's  writings,  and  the  influence  which 
he  has  exercised  on  the  history  of  philoso- 
phy, would  always  speak  of  him  with  re- 
spect. 

The  blame,  however,  does  not  attach  to 
the  English  side  only.  There  are  many 
philosophers  in  Germany  who  think  that, 
since  the  days  of  Hume,  there  has  been  no 
philosophy  in  England,  and  who  imagine 
they  may  safely  ignore  the  great  work 
that  has  been  achieved  by  the  living  repre- 
sentatives of  British  philosophy.  I  con- 
fess that  I  almost  shuddered  when  in  a 
work  by  an  eminent  German  professor  of 
Strassburg,  I  saw  the  most  advanced 
thinker  of  England,  a  mind  of  the  future 
rather  than  of  the  present,  spoken  of  as — 
antediluvian.  That  antediluvian  philoso- 
pher is  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill.  Antedilu- 
vian, however,  was  meant  only  for  Ante- 
Kantian,  and  in  that  sense  'Mr.  Stuart  Mill 
would  probably  gladly  accept  the  name. 

Yet,  such  things  ought  not  to  be :  if  na- 
tionality must  still  narrow  our  sympathies 
in  other  spheres  of  thought,  surely  philoso- 
phy ought  to  stand  on  a  loftier  pinnacle. 
— Fraser^s  Magazine, 
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•*Brindisi,  Ai:gnst. 

"  Dear  Harry^;— Our  plans  are  all 
fomied.  We  start  from  this  on  Tuesday 
for  Corfu,  where  we  have  secured  a  small 
cutter  of  some  thirty  tons,  by  which  we 
mean  to  drop  down  the  Albanian  coast, 
making  woodcocks  our  object  on  all  the  days 
pigs  do  not  offer.  We  are  four — Gerard, 
Hope,  Lascelles,  and  myself — of  whom 
you  know  all  but  Lascelles,  but  are  sure  to 
like  when  you  meet  him.  We  want  you, 
and  will  take  no  refusal.  Hope  declares 
on  his  honor  that  he  will  never  pay  you 
a  hundred  you  lent  him  if  you  fail  us ;  and 
he  will — which  is  more  remarkable  still — 
book  up  the  day  you  join  us.  Seriously, 
however,  I  entreat  you  to  be  one  of  us. 
Take  no  trouble  about  guns,  &c.  We  are 
amply  provided.     We  only  ask  yourself. 

"  Yours  ever,        George  Ogle. 


"  If  you  cannot  join  at  Corfu,  we  shall 
rendezvous  at  Prevesa,  a  little  town  on  the 
Turkish  side,  where  you  can  address  us,  to 
the  care  of  the  Vice-consul  Lydyard." 

This  note  reached  me  one  day  in  the 
late  autumn,  while  I  was  sojourning  at  the 
Lamm,  at  Innspruck.  It  had  followed  me 
from  Paris  to  Munich,  to  Baden,  the  Am- 
mergau,  and  at  last  overtook  me  at  Inn- 
spruck, some  foMr  weeks  after  it  had  been 
written.  If  I  was  annoyed  at  the  delay 
which  lost  me  such  a  pleasant  companion- 
ship, for  three  of  the  four  were  old  friends,  a 
glance  at  the  postscript  reconciled  me  at 
once  to  the  disappointment  —  Prevesa, 
and  the  name  Lydyard,  awoke  very  sad 
memories ;  and  I  do  not  know  what  would 
have  induced  me  to  refresh  them  by  seeing 
either  again.  It  is  not  a  story,  nor  is  it  a 
scene,  that  I  am  about  to  relate.  It  is 
one  of  those  little  incidents  which  are  ever 
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occurring  through  life,  and  which  serve  to 
remind  us  how  our  moral  health,  like  our 
physical,  is  the  sport  of  accident;  and 
that  just  as  the  passing  breeze  may  carry 
on  its  breast  a  pleurisy,  the  chance  meet- 
ings in  the  world  may  be  scarcely  less 
fatal ! 

I  have  been  an  idler  and  a  wanderer  for 
years.  I  left  the  army  after  a  short  experi- 
ence of  military  life,  imagining  that  I  could 
not  endure  the  restraints  of  discipline,  and 
slowly  discovered  afterwards  that  there  is 
no  such  slavery  as  an  untrammelled  will, 
and  that  the  most  irksome  bondage  is 
nothing  in  comparison  with  the  vacillations 
and  uncertainties  of  a  purposeless  exis- 
tence. 

I  was  left  early  in  life  my  own  master, 
with  no  relatives  except  distant  ones,  and 
with  means,  not  exactly  ample,  but  quite 
sufficient  for  the  ordinary  needs  of  a  gentle- 
man. I  was  free  to  go  anywhere  or  do 
anything,  which,  in  my  case  at  least,  meant 
to  be  everlastingly  projecting  and  abandon- 
ing— now  determining  on  some  pursuit 
that  should  give  me  an  object  or  a  goal  in 
life,  and  now  assuring  myself  that  all  such 
determinations  were  slaveries,  and  that  to 
conform  to  the  usages  by  which  men  sought 
success  in  public  or  professional  life  was  an 
ignoble  drudgery,  and  unworthy  of  him 
who  could  live  without  it. 

In  this  unsettled  frame  of  mind  I  travel- 
led about  the  world  for  years  —  at  first 
over  the  cognate  parts  of  the  Continent, 
with  which  I  became  thoroughly  familiar 
—  knowing  Rome,  Paris,  Vienna,  and 
Naples,  as  I  knew  London.  I  then  ran 
all  over  the  States,  crossing  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  spending  above  a  year  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  I  visited  China  and 
India.  I  came — I  will  not  say  home,  for 
I  have  none  —  by  Constantinople,  and 
thence  to  Belgrade,  where  I  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  Turkish  Pacha,  then  go- 
vernor of  Scutari  in  Albania,  and  returned 
along  with  him  to  his  seat  of  government. 
A  vice-governor  of  Prevesa  induced  me  to 
go  back  with  him  to  that  unpromising  spot, 
assuring  me  how  easy  I  should  always  find 
means  of  reaching  Corfu  or  Italy;  and  that, 
meanwhile,  the  quail-shooting,  which  was 
then  beginning,  would  amply  reward  me 
for  my  stay. 

Prevesa  was  about  as  wretched  a  village 
as  poverty,  sloth,  and  Turkish  indifference 
could  accomplish.  The  inhabitants,  who 
combined    trade   and  fishing  ostensibly, 


really  lived  by  smuggling,  and  only  needed 
the  opportunity  to  be  brigands  on  shore. 
Their  wretched  "bazaar"  displayed  only 
the  commonest  wares  of  Manchester  or 
Glasgow,  with  Belgian  cutlery  or  cheap  imi- 
tation jewellery.  But  even  these  had  no 
buyers;  and  the  little  stir  and  life  of  the 
place  was  in  the  cafes ^  where  the  brawny 
natives,  armed  to  the  teeth,  smoked  and 
lounged  the  live-long  day,  and,  to  all  seem- 
ing, fulfilled  no  other  duty  in  existence. 

I  suspect  I  have  an  actual  liking  for 
dreary  and  tiresome  places.  I  believe 
they  somehow  accommodate  themselves 
to  a  something  in  my  temperament  which 
is  not  misanthropy,  nor  mental  depression, 
nor  yet  romance,  but  is  compounded  of  all 
three.  I  feel,  besides,  that  my  imagination 
scares  the  more  freely  the  fewer  the  distrac- 
tions that  surround  me ;  but  that  I  require 
just  that  small  amount  of  stimulant  human 
Hfe  and  its  daily  cares  suggest  to  prevent 
stagnation. 

I  was  at  least  six  days  at  Prevesa  before 
I  was  aware  that  her  Britannic  Majesty 
had  a  representative  there.  It  was  in  a 
chance  ramble  down  a  little  alley  that  led 
to  the  bay  I  came  upon  the  British  arms 
over  a  low  doorway.  It  was  a  very  poor- 
looking  tumble-down  house,  with  a  very 
frail  wooden  balcony  over  the  door,  distin- 
guished by  a  flagstaff,  to  be  doubtless  de- 
corated on  occasion  by  the  proud  flag  of 
England. 

Framing  I  forget  what  imaginary  reason 
for  inquiry,  I   entered  and  knocked  at  a 

door  inscribed  "  Consular  hours  from " 

and  then  a  smudge  of  paint  obliterating 
the  rest  and  leaving  the  import  in  doubt. 
Not  receiving  any  answer  to  my  summons, 
I  pushed  open  the  door  and  entered.  A 
man  in  his  shirt-sleeves  and  slippers  was 
asleep  on  a  very  dirty  sofa,  and  so  soundly 
that  my  entrance  did  not  disturb  him.  A 
desk  with  some  much-worn  books  and 
scattered  papers,  a  massive  leaden  inkstand, 
and  a  large  official  seal,  were  in  front  of 
him ;  but  a  paper  of  Turkish  tobacco,  and 
a  glass  of  what  smelt  to  be  gin,  were  also 
present,  and  ft-om  the  flushed  cheek  and 
heavy  breathing  of  the  sleeper,  appeared 
to  have  been  amongst  his  latest  occupa- 
tions. 

It  is  not  necessary  I  should  record  our 
conversation.  In  his  half- waking  and  not 
all  sober  state  he  had  mistaken  me  for  a 
British  sailor  who  had  been  left  behind 
somewhere,  and  was  importuning  to  be  sent 
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onto  England,  but  whose  case  evidently 
had  inspired  scant  sympathy. 

**I*ll  not  do  it!"  grumbled  out  the 
Consul,  with  his  eyes  more  than  half 
closed.  "  You  were  drunk,  or  a  deserter 
— I  don't   care   which.     My  instructions 

are  positive,  and  you  may  go  to  the  d 

for  me.  There  now,  that's  your  answer, 
and  you'll  not  get  any  other  if  you  stayed 
there  till  dusk." 

"  I  susp.ect  you  mistake  me,  sir,"  said  I, 
mildly.  "  I  am  a  traveller,  and  an  En- 
glish gentleman." 

"I  hate  gentlemen,  and  I  don't  love 
travellers,"  said  he,  in  the  same  drowsy 
voice  as  before. 

"  Sorry  for  that,  but  must  ask  you  all 
the  same  if  my  passport  permits  me  to  go 
into  Italy  ?" 

"  Of  course  it  does.  What  sort  of  tra- 
veller are  you  that  does  not  know  that 
much,  and  that  if  you  wanted  a  visa,  it's 
the  Italian  should  give  it,  and  there's  no 
Italian  or  Frenchman  here.  There's  no 
one  here  but  a   Russian,   Strantopsky — 

d his  eyes — good  morning;"  and  he 

again  turned  his  face  to  the  wall.  I  can- 
not say  what  curiosity  prompted  me  to  con- 
tinue our  Httle-promising  conversation,  but 
there  was  something  so  strange  in  the 
man's  manner  at  moments — something 
that  seemed  to  indicate  a  very  different 
condition  from  the  present — that  I  deter- 
mined at  all  hazards  to  linger  on. 

"  I  don't  suppose  the  sight  of  a  country- 
man can  be  a  very  common  event  in  these 
regions,"  said  I, "  and  I  might  almost  hope 
it  was  not  an  unpleasant  one  !" 

"  Who  told  you  that,  my  good  fellow  ?" 
•  said  he,  with  more  animation  than  before. 
"  Who  said  that  it  gave  me  any  peculiar 
pleasure  to  see  one  of  those  people  that  re- 
mind me  of  other  times  and  very  different 
habits  ?" 

"  At  all  events  I,  as  an  individual,  can- 
not open  these  ungracious  recollections, 
for  I  never  saw  you  before, — I  do  not  even 
now  know  your  name." 

"  The  F.  O.  list  has  the  whole  biography. 
*  Thomas  Gardner  Lydyard,  educated  at 
All  Souls,  Oxford,  where  he  took  first-class 
in  classics  and  law ;  was  appointed  cornet 

in  the  2d  Life  Guards,  6th 18 — ;  sent 

with  Lord  Raycroft's  Mission  to  Denmark 
to  invest  His  Christian  Majesty  with  the 
insignia  of  the  Most  Noble  Order  of  the 

Garter.    Contested  Marcheston, 1 8 — , 

and  was  returned  on  a  petition.'     I'll  finish 


what's  not  in  the  book — backed  Queen 
Mab  at  seven  to  two — got  a  regular  crop- 
per— had  to  bolt,  and  live  three  years  in 
Sweden — took  to  corn-brandy  and  strong 
cavendish,  and  ended  as  you  see — V.C.  at 
Prevesa.  Is  not  that  a  brilliant  ending  for 
a  youth  of  promise  ?  do  you  remember  in 
your  experience,  as  a  man  of  travel,  that 
you  can  match  it?" 

By  this  time  he  had  risen  to  the  sitting 
posture,  and  with  his  hair  rudely  pushed 
back  by  his  hands,  and  his  face  grown  red 
with  passion,  looked  as  fierce  and  pas- 
sionate as  high  excitement  could  make  a 
man. 

"  I've  heard  your  name  very  often,"  said 
I  calmly ;  *'  Close  and  St.  John  used  to 
talk  of  you  constantly;  and  I  remember 
Moresby  saying  you  were  the  best  rider  of 
a  flat  race  amongst  the  gentlemen  of  Eng- 
land." 

"  I  was  better,  ten  times  better,  across 
country.  I  could  get  more  out  of  my 
horse  than  any  of  the  so-called  steeplechase- 
riders  ;  and  as  I  seldom  punished,  the  bet- 
ting men  never  knew  when  my  horse  was 
distressed.  Close  could  have  told  you  that. 
Did  he  ever  tell  you  that  I  was  the  best 
cricketer  at  Lord's  ?  What's  that  ?"  cried 
he,  suddenly  as  a  small  door  at  the  end  of 
the  room  opened  and  closed  again,  almost 
instantly.  "  Oh,  it's  dinner ! — I  suppose  if 
I  had  any  shame  I  should  say  luncheon, 
'for  it's  only  two  o'clock,  not  to  say  that  the 
meal  itself  will  have  small  pretensions  to  be 
called  a  dinner.  Will  vou  come  and  look 
at  it?" 

There  was  nothing  very  hearty  in  the 
invitation,  as  little  was  there  any  courtesy  ; 
but  the  strange  contrast  of  this  man's  shab- 
by exterior,  and  the  tone  in  which  of  a 
sudden  he  had  burst  out  to  speak,  excited 
an  intense  curiosity  in  me  to  see  more  of 
him  ;  and  though  I  was  not  without  some 
scruple  as  to  my  right  to  be  there  at  all,  I 
followed  him  as  we  walked  into  the  inner 
.  room. 

A  young  girl,  whose  pale  careworn  face 
and  gentle  look  stnick  me  more  than  the 
elegance  of  features  1  afterwards  recognised, 
curtsied  slightly  as  we  entered. 

"  A  distressed  B.  S.,  Marion,"  said  the 
Consul,  introducing,  me;  "my  daughter, 
sir — I'm  not  aware  of  your  name." 

"  Lowther." 

"Lowther,  then — Mr,  Lowther,  Miss 
Lydyard ;  that's  the  regular  form,  I  believp. 
Sit  down  and  let  us  have  our  soup ;"  and 
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as  he  spoke  he  proceeded  to  ladle  out  a 
smoky  compound  in  which  .rice  and  frag- 
ments of  lamb  were  freely  mingled. 

"  This  is  all  ycfu  will  get  for  dinner,  Mr. 
Lowthef,  and  so  secure  what  solids  come 
to  your  share  ;  and  here  is  such  wine  as  we 
drink  here.  It  comes  from  Patras,  and  has 
its  fine  flavor  of  resin." 

I  ate  and  drank  freely,  and  talked  away 
about  the  place  and  the  people,  and  at  last 
induced  my  host  to  speak  of  himself  and 
his  own  habits.  He  fished  and  shot,  he 
said,  some  years  before,  but  he  had  given 
up  both ;  he  also  had  an  Arab  nag  or  two, 
but  he  sold  them — in  fact,  as  time  wore  on, 
he  had  abandoned  everything  like  pastime 
or  amusement,  and  now  droned  away  life 
in  a  semi-stupor,  or  between  gin  and  sleep. 

"  Capital  fellows  these  Albanian  brutes 
for  letting  a  man  have  his  way.  No  one 
asks  how  you  live,  or  with  whom.  The 
hogs  in  a  stye  are  not  less  troubled  with  a 
public  opinion.  Except  once  that  the  Pa- 
cha sent  me  an  offer  for  Marion,  I  don't 
know  that  I  have  ever  had  a  state  com- 
munication since  I  took  up  my  post." 

The  young  girl's  face  flushed  crimson, 
but  she  never  spoke,  nor  had  I  yet  heard 
the  sound  of  her  voice. 
~  "  My  Russian  colleague,"  continued  he 
with  a  savage  laugh,  "  grew  half  terrified 
at  the  thought  of  my  influence  here  if  my 
daughter  became  a  Sultana,  and  got  some 
fellow  to  write  a  letter  in  a  Paris  newspa- 
per to  denounce  the  British  intrigue,  and 
declare  that  I  had  become  a  Mussulman  : 
and  the  F.  O.  people  wrote  out  to  me  to 
inquire  if  it  were  true ;  and  I  replied  that, 
as  I  had  not  owned  a  hat  for  five-and-thir- 
ty  years,  I  wore  a  turban  when  I  went  out, 
but  as  that  was  an  event  that  didn't  hap- 
pen above  twice  or  thrice  a-year,  they 
needn't  mind  it,  and  that  if  her  Majesty 
made  a  point  of  it,  I'd  not  go  out  any 
more. 

"  After  that  the  official  fellows,  who 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  me  before,  never 
gave  me  any  peace — asking  for  returns 
of  this  and  reports  of  that.  How  many 
piastres  the  Pacha  gave  his  cook — how 
many  kids  went  to  a  pilafl*— how  many 
wives  to  a  small  harem — what  was  the 
least  a  man  could  live  on  in  the  English 
service — and  whether  keeping  men  poor 
and  on  the  prowl  was  not  a  sure  measure 
to  secure  them  of  an  inquiring  and  inquisi- 
tive disposition. 

"  I  take  it,  they  must  have  liked  my  des- 


patches, for  not  a  month  passed  that  they 
did  not  poke  me  up.  At  last  there  came 
a  young  fellow  this  way  ;  he  was  on  a  walk 
down  to  Thessaly,  he  said,  to  see  Mount 
Olympus ;  he  hurt  his  foot,  and  he  stayed 
here  several  weeks,  and  he  wrote  them  a 
despatch  in  my  name,  and  said  what  a 
stunning  fine  thing  it  would  be  to  make  all 
this  country  and  the  Epirus  Greek ;  and 
that  we  should  checkmate  the  Russians 
by  erecting  a  rival  state  and  a  heterodox 
church,  and  I  don't  know  what  else.  He 
got  up  his  Greek  theology  from  Marion, 
here — her  mother  was  from  Attica — and 
he  made  believe  that  he  knew  all  the 
dogmas." 

I  stole  a  look  at  Marion,  but  as  quickly 
withdrew  it,  for  she  was  deadly  pale,  and 
looked  as  if  about  to  faint. 

"  Marion  knows,"  continued  he,  "  all 
the  fine  reasons  he  gave  for  the  policy, 
and  how  it  was  not  to  be  confounded  with 
what  the  Greeks  call  the  Grande  Idee — no 
Byzantian  renaissance  humbug  at  all,  but 
some  sort  of  protectorate  state,  with  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Italy,  I  think,  as  the 
protecting  powers ;  and,  in  fact,  he  got  to 
be  so  plausible,  and  quoted  such-  marvel- 
lous names,  tjiat  F.  O.  rose  to  the  bait, 
and  asked  to  have  further  infortnation ;  but, 
by  that  time,  he  had  gone  away,  and  we 
never  saw  more  of  him." 

The  young  girl  rocked  to  and  fro  in  her 
chair,  and  fearing  she  would  fall  off"  in  a 
faint,  I  half  arose  to  catch  her,  when  a 
look  so  imploringly  sad  as  to  go  to  my 
heart  arrested  me,  and  I  sat  still,  and  to 
avert  attention  from  her,  asked  the  Consul 
some  questions  as  to  the  value  of  the  pro- 
ject he  had  written  about. 

"  I  suppose  it  was  about  as  wise  as  such 
things  generally  are,"  continued  he;  "it 
may  have  had  its  little  grain  of  sense  some- 
where, and  all  its  disadvantages  required 
time  to  develop;  He  was  a  shrewd  sort 
of  fellow  that  William  Hope — that  was  his 
name ;  he  borrowed  twenty  pounds  of  me, 
and  he  sent  it  back  too,  and  a  very  pretty 
writing-desk  to  Marion,  and  a  box  of 
books ;  and  he  said  he'd  come  back  some 
fine  day  and  see  us,  but  he  has  apparently 
forgotten  that,  and  it's  now  two  years  and 
a  half  we  have  never  heard  of  him.  Is  it 
not,  Marion  ?" 

"Two  years  and  eight  months,"  said 
she,  calmly ;  but  her  lips  trembled  in  spite 
of  her. 

I   was  not  sorry  when  our  chiboucks 
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were  introduced,  and  the  young  girl  had  a 
fair  pretext  to  steal  away ;  for  I  saw  with 
what  a  struggle  she  was  controlling  her 
emotion,  and  what  a  relief  it  would  be  to 
her  to  escape  notice. 

The  Consul  was  so  pleased  to  have  any 
opportunity  to  relieve  his  mind  that  he 
talked  away  for  hours,  and  of  his  most  in- 
timate concerns.  In  inveighing  against 
the  hard  lot  that  sentenced  his  wearing 
out  his  last  years  of  life  in  such  a  place, 
he  told  me  his  whole  history.  There  was 
but  one  point  of  any  doubt ;  whether  Ma- 
rion's mother  had  been  a  wedded  wife  or 
not  I  could  not  discover.  She  was  dead 
some  years,  and  he  spoke  of  her  with  more 
feeling  than  he  seemed  well  capable  of 
showing.  She  had  died  of  that  peculiar 
form  of  disease  which  is  found  in  the  low- 
lying  lands  of  Greece,  and  the  seeds  of  the 
disorder  he  had  already  detected  in  Ma- 
rion, "  There  is  a  Httle  short  cough,  with- 
out effort,  but  when  I  hear  it  it  goes  to 
my  heart,'*  said  he,  "  for  I  know  well  that 
there  lurks  an  enemy  nothing  can  dislodge. 
You  hear  it  now,  listen !"  cried  he — and 
he  held  up  his  hands  to  impose  silence, 
but  I  heard  nothing. 

I  sat  on  till  evening,  chatting  as  smokers 
will  do  in  that  broken  and  unconnected 
fashion  that  admits  of  anything  being 
taken  up,  and  as  lightly  abandoned.  There 
was  not  a  little  to  interest  in  a  man  whose 
mere  incongruity  with  his  station  imparted 
a  strange  turn  to  all  his  opinions  and  judg- 
ments, and  who  even  in  his  banishment 
tried  to  follow  the  events  of  a  world  he 
was  destined  never  to  share  in.  For  many 
a  year  he  had  thought  of  nothing  but  how 
to  escape  from  this  dreary  spot — to  ex- 
change with  any  one  and  for  anything ; 
but  now  with  something  like  a  dread  of 
civilization  he  hugged  himself  in  the  thought 
of  his  exile,  where  he  could  be  as  barba- 
rous, as  neglectful,  and  as  degenerate  as  he 
pleased. 

Of  this  same  savagery  one  trait  will 
suffice  to  indicate  the  extent.  Prevesa 
was  formerly  a  yacht  station  where  men 
frequently  came  in  the  woodcock  season 
or  for  the  quails;  but  a  terrible  brigand 
outrage,  in  which  two  Germans  and  an 
English  naval  officer  were  killed,  put  an 
end  to  all  such  visits.  Lydyard  declared 
that  he  never  regretted  an  incident  that 
freed  him  from  all  intrusion  of  strangers, 
and  averred  that  he  at  least  owed  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  Klephts. 


When  I  wished  him  good-night  he  was 
far  too  deep  in  the  gin-flask  to  make  his 
words  impressive;  but  as  he  told  me  he*d 
like  me  to  come  up  often  and  sit  with  him, 
I  determined  to  accept  his  invitation  so 
long  as  I  lingered  in  the  neighborhood. 

CHAPTER   II. 

I  stayed  on  five  weeks  at  Prevesa,  for 
though  I  gave  my  evenings  to  the  Consul, 
I  passed  every  morning  with  Marion.  I 
never  saw  a  girl  whose  society  had  the 
same  charm  for  me.  Heaven  knows  there 
could  scarcely  have  been  so  dreary  a  spot, 
nor  one  where  life  had  fewer  pleasures ; 
but  there  seemed  a  capacity  for  enjoyment 
in  her  mind,  which,  whether  for  sun  or 
sky  or  shore,  for  breezy  mountain  or  dark 
nestling  wood,  could  extract  its  own  de- 
light and  be  happy. 

I  had  seen  enough  even  on  the  first  day 
I  met  her  to  be  aware  that  Hope  had  not 
made  a  merely  passing  impression  upK>n 
her  heart,  and  I  was  cautious  to  avoid  all 
that  might  revive  the  memory  of  his  name. 
This  reserve  on  my  part  seemed  actually 
at  length  too  much  for  her  patience,  for  in 
one  of  our  long  walks  she  suddenly  asked 
me  if  I  had  never  known  him. 

"  No,"  replied  I,  "  never ;  and  I  have 
been  guardedly  careful  not  to  ask  you 
about  one  of  whose  intimacy  with  you  I 
feel  jealous." 

"  How  do  you  mean  jealous  ?"  asked 
she,  turning  on  me  those  large  full  eyes 
that  reminded  of  the  Homeric  simile,  the 
"  ox-eyed." 

"  Perhaps  my  word  was  ill  chosen,"  said 
I,  in  some  confusion  ;  "  but  what  I  tried 
to  convey  was  the  discomfiture  I  felt  on 
thinking  that  there  had  been  one  who 
walked  with  you  where  we  are  walking, 
and  whose  words,  it  might  be,  interested 
you  as  much,  or  more,  than  mine." 

"  Yes,  it  is  true,"  said  she,  softly. 

"Which  is  true?"  asked  I,  in  a  low 
voice. 

"  That  he  loved  me !"  said  she,  in  the 
same  unaltered  tone. 

"And  you ;  "  but  I  caught  myself 

at  once,  and,  shocked  at  the  ungenerous 
daring,  turned  it  off  by  saying,  "  I  should 
like  to  hear  more  of  him ;  tell  me  what 
you  know  of  his  history  or  belongings." 

"  I  know  nothing,  except  that  he  was 
poor  as  ourselves ;  that  whatever  he  should 
become  in  life  must  be  his  own  achieve- 
ment ;  that  he  was  friendless  and  alone." 
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"  He  was  a  gentleman  ?"  said  I,  in- 
quiring. 

"  Was  he  not  a  gentleman  !  Was  not 
every  word,  every  opinion  he  uttered,  the 
soul  of  honor  and  high  feeling!  When 
he  spoke  of  what  h&  read,  he  knew  how 
to  praise  all  that  was  noble,  and  truthful, 
and  worthy,  and  to  decry  whatever  was 
ignoble  or  mean.  When  he  helped  a  beg- 
gar on  the  road,  he  gave  his  alms  like  one 
whose  happier  fortune  it  was  to  aid  a  bro- 
ther, and  who  might  himself  accept  assis- 
tance to-morrow.  And  so  through  all  he 
did,  the  world  seemed  like  some  flowery 
meadow,  where,  if  we  would,  we  might 
stroll  or  stretch  at  ease,  each  happy  with 
each." 

"  Was  he  ambitious  ?" 

"  If  )'ou  mean  of  honor,  fame,  and  good 
repute,  yes,  as  I  never  heard  of  any  one ; 
but  of  that  success  that  includes  wealth 
and  state,  luxurious  living,  and  the  rest  of 
it,  he  could  not  have  been,  for  he  has  said 
over  and  over  at  our  homely  board,  *  This 
is  indeed  what  delights  me !  It  is  here 
I  begin  to  feel  how  unworthy  are  the  vul- 
gar slaveries  rich  men  submit  to.' " 

"  He  had,  then,  some  experiences  of 
the  life  he  censured  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  that  he  had,  except  from 
hearsay ;  but  he  had  read,  and  conversed 
almost  as  much  as  he  had  read." 

"  Had  he  served  as  a  soldier  ?" 

'*  No,  he  could  not  bear  any  settled  ca- 
reer; he  called  it  a  bondage,  and  that  all 
men  who  followed  any  distinct  calling  lost 
their  identity  in  the  craft :  he  would  laugh- 
ingly say,  *they  become  smaller  than 
women.' " 

"  He  loved  you  very  much,  Marion, 
and " 

"  Why  has  he  not  returned  ?"  said  she, 
as   her  eyes  flashed  fiercely.     "Say  out 
your  words,  or  if  you  have  no  courage  for. 
them,  let  me  say  them.     It  was  this  you 
would  have  asked." 

"  I  had  not  any  right." 

"  Of  course  you  had  not,  but  I  will  give 
the  right,  that  I  may  shame  the  ques- 
tioner. If  he  has  not  come  back,  will 
you  be  prepared  to  say  he  may  not  come 
to-morrow  ?  this  very  night  ?  At  first  in 
every  footfall  on  the  road,  in  every  voice 
I  heard — I  have  grown  wiser  now,  and  I 
can  wait." 

"  Such  trustfulness  honors  you,"  said  I 
thoughtfully. 

"  It  is  no  more  than  what  I  owe  him. 


There,  look  there  V*  said  she,  — ^'  there  is 
a  Levanter  coming  in  already,  and  but  a 
moment  back  that  sea  waS  like  a  mirror ! 
Is  not  life  just  such  another  ocean,  and 
can  he  who  plans  a  voyage  be  more 
certain  of  his  weather  ?  How  can  I  know 
what  difficulties  he  is  now  combating, 
what  barriers  oppose  him  ?" 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  feel  that  some  one 
would,  one  day,  trust  me  in  that  fashion." 

"  So  she  will,  if  you  inspire  her  with  the 
same  love.  A  woman's  heart  can  be  as 
good  or  as  bad  as  you  like  to  make  it ;  she 
has  but  the  keeping  of  it — the  culture  is 
another's." 

This  was  the  tone  of  many  a  conversa- 
tion we  had  together,  through  all  of  which 
I  could  gather  how  a  girl  of  a  strong  will 
and  an  untried  nature  had  been  gradually 
moulded  to  opinions  so  new  and  strange  to 
her  by  one  whose  temperament  and  cha- 
racter were  stronger  than  her  own. 

That  she  loved  him  with  her  whole 
heart — that  she  felt  towards  him  that  al- 
most worship  with  which  a  fervid  imagina- 
tion will  inspire  its  object  of  devotion — 
was  clear  enough.  But  I  own  that  my 
greater  anxiety  was  to  learn,  if  I  could, 
who  was  this  man,  what  was  he,  and  how 
came  he  here  ?  It  was  not  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  even  a  man  of  culture  and  re- 
finement might  have  fallen  in  love  with 
this  girl.  She  was,  with  certain  traits  of 
delicate  health  and  pallor,  of  great  beauty ; 
her  large  lustrous  eyes,  more  expressive 
from  the  dark  color  of  the  orbits  round 
them,  could  change  from  a  melting  soft- 
ness to  a  glance  of  wild  defiance;  and 
her  mouth,  of  which  the  teeth  inclined 
slightly  inwards,  had  a  character  of  win- 
ning sweetness  there  was  no  resisting. 
Her  figure  might  be  called  faultless;  all 
I  had  ever  seen  of  statuesque  in  symmetry 
was  realized  in  that  lithe  and  graceful 
form,  which,  even  under  the  coarse  dra- 
pery she  wore,  betrayed  in  every  pose 
and  movement  the  perfection  of  form. 
And  just  as  the  conscious  grace  of  the 
beautiful  woman  blended  with  the  bound- 
ing elasticity  of  the  happy  girl,  so  in 
temperament  she  united  all  the  thoughtful 
moods  of  a  reflective  mind  with  the  fresh, 
wild  impulses  of  the  child. 

"  I  know,"  said  she  to  me  one  day,  "  I 
see  it;  you  are  puzzled  about  William 
Hope." 

"  I  own  it,"  said  I,  half  sorrowfully. 

"And  you  cannot  imagine  how  this 
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man  of  refinement — this  creature  of  gifts 
and  graces,  this  eminent  gtNtliinan,  for  I 
know  your  cofnprehensive  phrase— could 
have  loved  such  as  me." 

*•  Far  from  ir,  Marion :  my  wonder  is 
how  he  could  tear  himself  a wav  from  vou, 
even  for  a  season/* 

*'  That  was  duty." 

*'  But  what  kind  of  duty  ?  He  had  no 
ties — no  cr.res  of  anv  ca'.lini: ;  vou  sav  he 
had  no  relatives  to  dictate  to  him  :  how 
could  'r.e  explain  a  necessity  Avhere  there 
was  no  pressure?'* 

"  Wi:::t  he  said  Avas  en  ouch  for  me. 
And,"  added  she.  after  a  j  ause.  **  it  would 
have  been  a  Injider  than  ei:iier  you  or  me 
wouKi  have  d.ared  to  question  him." 

This  ciiance  speech  explained  in  full  :he 
ascendancy  that  his  more  powerful  nature 
had  gained  over  iier.  and  how  it  was  easier 
to  her  to  believe  than  to  distrust  i.im. 

"  Hvies  Kv'  write  lo  vou  ?" 
_  o. 

"  Nor  yvvj  to  r.r':  F 

*•  No  :  he  did  not  ask  :: !" 

"And  sii^i  vou  know  he  will  come 
back  y 

"  I  know  i: ;"  and  she  nodded  twice, 
with  a  l;:::e  smile  that  seemovl  to  say  how 
assurcxi  s.ie  lel:  in  i.^e  avowal. 

If  ii*.ere  seems  scant  delicacy  in  the 
way  1  darcvi  to  question  her.  le:  me 
hasten  to  say  ;:\it  our  intimacy  w.-jranievl 
the  ireCvio-.n.  wi.icii  r.er  manner  besi.ies  in- 
vited :  f.^r  1  i'.ave  not  civen  here  the  de- 
tails  o f  I :: ^^ s e  c o :: v ersa t i oi: s  t h a t  oc .' urred 
between  i:s.  nor  told  how  we  were  led  on 
from  word  to  wor/:  to  closest  confessions. 

S:ran::e  uirl  in  everv  wav!  slie  would 
si: lie r  me  to   walk  with  my  arm  around 

1 :  I  \ :  a  re .  i  t  .->  ca . .  o.  i  r  "  M  ar :  o ::  ::^*  o  a .    as  m 

G  re c  k  '0 " : r a s e  11  o-o e  h  a d  ca  1 1  e o.  r* er, 
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not  living  a  man  who  had  less  count  to 
render  to  his  fellows  than  mvself :  I  was 
actually  without  kith  or  kin  or  belongings 
of  any  kind.  That  I  should  marry  a  girl 
in  the  humbles:  condition  was  purely  my 
own  anair.  There  was  not  gne  to  ques- 
tion me:  but  above  all  this  and  beyond  it, 
I  owned  the  one  great  difficulty,  how 
should  I  gain  her  love?  The  very  mode 
in  which  mv  intimacv  with  her  had  been 
enected.  would  make  it  a  sort  of  treason 
were  I  to  tr\-  to  win  her  affections  ;  and  I 
could  fa ncv  that  scornful  banter  in  which 
she  would  meet  my  addresses*  and  ask  me 
Avhat  sort  of  memory  was  mine  ?  I  could 
picture  her  raillery  too  on  the  nature  that 
cou'iti  dcii'jerately  raise  its  hopes  on  the 
foundation  of  anection  laid  by  another, 
ami  make  what,  to  an  honest  mind,  would 
L-e  jealousy,  minister  to  his  own  passion. 

It  was  all  true,  and  except  some  advan- 
tages of  a  pure  worldly  kind,  and  for 
Av'nich  I  knew  she  would  have  little  value, 
I  had  nothing  in  my  favor.  The  only 
question  then  that  remained  was,  should  I 
better  break  ilie  spell  that  was  on  me  by 
incurring  a  distinct  refusal;  or  should  I 
ily  at  once,  and  leave  the  place  for  ever? 

ri:e  latter  seemed  the  wiser  resolve, 
and  I  came  to  it  as  I  slowly  walked 
homeward  lo  my  inn  at  night  Instead  of 
going  to  'red  I  sent  for  the  landlord,  and 
engaged  with  him  to  furnish  me  horses 
and  a  gui/ie  to  anywhere  on  the  coast  by 
wlvlch  1  tr.igr.t  take  shipping  for  Italy  or 
tl:e  si: ores  of  the  Adriatic.  There  was  a 
return  caravan  with  a  strong  armed  pwirty 
boun/i  for  Salonica  to  start  at  midnight. 
1  made  n:y  bargain,  and  within  two  hours 
after  was  en  the  road. 

I  'r.ave  little  more  lo  add.  We  were 
nearly  three  weeks  on  the  way,  and  I  was 
ihoroac^.lv  exhausted,  weather- worn,  and 
very  raggeo..  when  I  entered  at  nightfall 
that  dirty  seaport  which  I  am  now  told  is 
to  1  eoo'.ne  tl'.e  greatest  commercial  mart  of 

*    '  f *     I     r*\"  *  •*  • 

4.1^         &*^V    Aft  ■   ■   ft^ 

i.\;e  V  f  the  nrsi  sights  that  struck  me  as 
I  cav.^e  :n  was  a  ^xirty  of  yacht  sailors 
\\lt>.  tl.e  word  "  Marmion**  on  their  glazed 


ri.e  Mamv.on  was  the  crack  yacht  of 
Cowes—  t:;e  tastes:  cutter,  it  was  suppi^sed, 
ever  bu/.t.  and  lately  bought  by  the  Duke 
R ,    whotn    I    had   known    inti- 


o: 


mately  a:  All  Souls.  Having  learned 
that  re  was  bound  for  the  Pirseus,  I  sent 
en  a  tVw  l.nes,  asking,  if  not  utterly  incon- 
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venient,  that  he  would  give  me  a  passage 
to  Greece. 

A  letter  from  the  Duke,  with  a  most 
cordial  invitation,  answered  me  within  an 
hour.  He  was  on  his  wedding-tour,  and 
had  a  small  party  of  friends,  but  ample 
room,  and  a  hearty  welcome  for  me. 

If  I  were  painting  a  picture  de  genre ^  I 
might  linger  to  sketch  some  of  the  scenes, 
and  one  or  two  of  the  characters,  of  that 
yacht  party ;  but  though  there  was  a  very 
pretty  and  attractive  bride,  and  more  than 
one  bridesmaid  of  striking  beauty,  and 
some  half-dozen  very  assiduous  young  men 
of  great  fascination  and  faultless  costume, 
I  was  too  nmch  under  the  shadow  of  my 
late  discomfiture  to  emerge  into  the  broad 
sunlight  of  their  gay  converse. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?"  said 

R to  me   one  night,  as   we  walked 

the  deck  alone ;  '*  I  never  saw  you  before 
in  such  low  spirits." 

I  made  some  pretext  of  health,  and 
changed  the  theme,  when  he  asked  me 
where  I  had  been,  and  how  I  had  come 
to  that  little-visited  spot — Salonica. 

"  As  for  that,"  I  said,  "  I  have  been  so- 
journing in  scores  of  places  not  fit  to  com- 
pare with  it ;  places  you  never  so  much  as 
heard  of — Yanina,  Arta,  Corstatacu,  and 
Prevesa." 


"  Prevesa !  the  little  bay  opposite  Cor- 
fu?" 

"  Yes ;  how  do  you  know  it  ?" 

"  Because  I  passed  three  months  there. 
It  was  in  that  little  dreary  fishing  village 
where  I  lived  on  sardines  and  boiled  rice. 
I  wrote  a  marvellous  state  paper,  that  the 
fellows  at  F.  O.  used  to  say  made  it  a 
crying  shame  for  me  to  leave  diplomacy. 
I  was  then  attached  to  my  uncle's  Em- 
bassy at  Constantinople." 

"  What  year  was  that  ?" 

"In  1 8 — .  I  seldom  can  recall  a  date, 
but  I  have  a  clue  to  this  one."  He 
paused  for  some  seconds  and  added — 
"  There  was  a  good-looking  girl  there  that 
I  *  spooned  *  and  got  very  fond  of  too. 
That's  the  confounded  part  of  those  bar- 
barous places.  It  is  not  only  the  onions 
and  the  black  bread  you  get  used  to,  but 
you  conform  to  the  women  too,  and  if 
you  remain  over.long  you  end  by  marrying 
one  of  them.  Shake  your  head,  old  fel- 
low, but  it  might  happen  all  the  same." 
He  paused  for  a  moment  or  two,  gave  a 
faint  sigh,  and  then,  with  a  sort  of  shake, 
like  one  throwing  off  a  load,  said — "  Come 
down  below  and  let's  have  a  glass  of 
brandy  and  water." — Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine, 
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Two  loved  a  few  years  since,  and  read  anew 

The  mysteries  of  God ;  and  earth  and  sky 

Were  but  reflections  of  a  great  I  Am, 

Whose  name  was  Love:  for  Love  is  God,  they  said. 

And  thought  it  were  the  same  as  God  is  Love. 

So  they  smiled  on  in  a  large  land  of  smiles, 
AVhere,  as  of  old,  the  blind  man  with  half-sight 
Saw  men  as  trees  before  him  :  and  their  feet 
Went  airily  along  on  untouched  earth. 
And  birds  were  angels,  and  to  love  was  life. 
And  with  the  eyes  of  children  that  first  see 
And  know  it,  so  they  saw  and  wondered  much 
How  they  had  ever  lived  so  blind  before. 


And  then  the  real  awakening  came — the  day 
When,  children  still,  they  learnt  to  see  beyond 
The  mazy  borders  of  the  land  of  Love ; 
Saw  more  than  men  as  trees,  and  learnt  to  know 
The  harder  after-lesson  of  "  I  feel." 
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All  life  not  fair — all  men  not  true;  some  hard, 
And  some  as  pitiless  as  hail  from  heaven. 
And  a  gaunt  figure  called  the  World  strode  up, 
And  came  between  them,  and  the  gods  of  earth 
Lift  up  themselves  and  asked  for  human  hearts, 
And  theirs  were  offered  on  the  golden  shrine. 

They  parted,  as  the  old  tales  run ;  and  none 

But  God  and  such  as  part  can  tell  the  woe 

Of  the  long  days  that  moaned  themselves  away 

Like  billows  beating  on  a  sandy  shore, 

Whose  song  is  ever  of  long  Death  and  Time — 

P'orever  breaking  their  full  hearts,  and  still 

Upgathering  all  the  weight  of  woe  again 

To  break  forever.     But  billows  that  are  tired 

Sink  down  at  last  into  a  patient  calm. 

Seeing  their  breaking  fruitless.     And  so  she, 

Wed  to  another,  with  the  child  she  bofe, 

Rocked  her  old  sorrows  into  §tful  sleep, 

And  prayed  the  Holy  Mother  bless  the  child 

And  keep  him  safe,  heart-whole  from  love  and  grief. 

So  many  years  rolled  by;  when  on  a  day 

The  sun  of  warmer  countries  beating  strong 

Upon  the  Roman's  city,  flooded  all  the  dome 

Of  Peter  as  with  fire  from  God.     And  there 

Within,  alone  in  that  great  solitude. 

Keeping  his  watch  for  any  lambs  might  seek 

There  to  be  shriven  of  their  sins,  and  set 

Anew  upon  the  highway  of  their  God, 

A  priest,  unseen,  with  his  long  wand  outstretched. 

Silence  reigned  speaking.     And  to  his  heart  and  God 

The  Father  spake.     When,  lo,  there  swayed  far-off 

The  outer  curtain,  and  there  came  the  tread 

Of  swift  light  feet  along  the  marble  way. 

A  woman  fair,  with  beauty  of  full  life; 

Girlish  in  all  her  movements,  yet  with  pain 

Of  Holy  Mother  by  the  Holy  Rood, 

On  the  sweet  face  from  which  she  cast  the  veil. 

And  looked  about  her.     But  the  beckoning  wand 

Called  to  her  mutely — and  she  paused  and  knelt. 

"  Father,  canst  understand  my  English  tongue  ? 
Yea !  then  I  thank  my  God,  for  I  am  sad, 
And  burthened  so  with  sin,  I  cannot  walk 
With  head  erect  among  my  fellow-men. 
And  I  am  stranger  here,  and  would  confess. 

"  Father,  it  was  no  sin :  it  seemed  not  so 

When  it  was  near  me,  in  that  time  long  past; 

But  good  thoughts,  held  beyond  their  time,  are  sin. 

And  good  thoughts  asked  of  us  by  God  may  turn 

To  foul  corruption  if  we  hold  them  here. 

Listen  to  me.    A  long,  long  time  gone  by 

I  loved.     Start  not     My  love  was  free;  no  chain 

Bound  me  to  sufier.     All  the  world  was  mine. 

And  over  it  there  flushed  the  rosy  light 
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Of  a  new  love — God  knows  how  true  and  pure ! 

Father,  a  love  that  holy  men  like  you 

Need  never  shrink  from.     Such  a  love  as  but 

To  taste  the  blessedness  of  loving  so 

Were  heaven  on  earth.     But  then  to  hear  and  learn 

He  loved  me  was  a  tale  too  great,  too  dear. 

For  mortal  heart  to  bear  alone,  and  beat. 

And  so  God  thought  to  make  us  one-^-for  I 

Had  died,  but  that  his  heart  could  share  with  me 

In  part  the  joyfulness,  the  too-much  bliss. 

"  Father,  when  just  my  weaker  soul  had  grown 
To  lean  its  fulness  on  him — when  the  times 
And  seasons  passed  unseen,  because  that  I 
Felt  only  constant  summer  by  my  side — 
Then — they  came  between  us.     Had  he  died 
He  still  were  mine  hereafter.     Christ  Himself 
Has  his  own  bride,  the  Church.     But  I  was  wed. 
And  he  passed  from  me  to  I  know  not  where. 

"  Father,  the  years  have  passed.     I  thought  that  I 

Had  learnt  so  well  the  lesson — to  forget. 

But  Memory  listens,  as  a  wakeful  child. 

And  all  the  more  the  watcher  bids  him  sleep,  . 

He  opens  wide  his  eyes,  and  makes  reply, 

And  will  not  sleep  for  bidding.     It  is  so. 

Father,  with  me.    And  in  my  children's  eyes 

I  see  reproaches;  and  their  baby-hands 

That  wreathe  me  seem  to  say,  'You  are  not  true. 

Not  a  true  mother,  for  your  life  is  past : 

You  only  love  us  somewhere  in  a  dream.* 

• 
"  Father,  he  lives — my  husband.     And  his  love 
Speaks  too  reproaches.     For  when  he  can  smile, 
I  cannot,  as  good  wives  should  do,  smile  back. 
And  lie  myself  to  gladness.     I  turn  there. 
My  God !  to  those  long  days  have  burnt  their  brand 
Into  my  heart.     When  I  could  live:  before, — 

0  Father!  that  'before!' — that  great,  great  gulf 
That  gapes  between  us!     Ah,  I  hear  you  start! 
Did  you  speak,  Father?     I  am  vile,  but  now 
Shrive  me  before  I  take  my  load  away! 

"Stay!  there  is  one  stain  more.     If  I  should  see 

His  face — again — on  this  side  of  the  ^ave. 

My  God  I  and  if  he  called  me,  '  Will  you  come  ? ' 

1  sometimes  think  I  could  rtot  choose  but  go! 
Pray  for  me.  Father — I  have  told  you  all. 
But  God  is  gracious— kIo  not  you  be  hard — 
But  answer.  Father,  and  then  shrive  me  so ! " 

There  was  a  long,  long  silence  as  she  knelt, 
And  then,  at  length,  a  voice  as  of  the  wind. 
Moaning  a  little  in  a  wooded  place. 
Came  to  her  softly. 
New  Series.— Vou  XVIII.,  No.  1  7 
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"  Daughter,  be  thou  still 
And  patient     It  is  the  great  God*s  will. 
I,  too,  have  suffered:  had  a  love  like  thine, 
And  lost  it;  and  long  since  have  laid  it  by. 

"  Daughter,  go  home.     It  were  not  well  to  stay 
Longer  in  this  blest  place — we  two — alone. 
I  shrive  thee  so — from  sin  1     Pray  thou  for  me, 
As  I  for  thee.     In  heaven — hereafter — 
I  will  speak  with  thee  again!" 

She  moved,  she  rose,  and  passed  out  from  the  place 
With  heart  made  gladder.     And  the  curtain  fell, 
And  the  soft  footsteps  on  the  marble  died. 

It  was  the  silence  only  and  his  God 

That  heard  a  moan  beyond  the  outstretched  wand; 

A  long,  'long  sigh,  as  of  a  spirit  past. 

And  then,  in  broken  whispers,  came  at  length : — 

"  Into  Thy  hands,  my  God !  the  gate  is  past — 

Death  hath  no  longer  sting,  and  Life  hath  nought 

For  me  to  fear  or  shrink  from  any  more. 

My  God,  I  thank  Thee!  Thine  the  power,  the  might, 

That  held  my  breath,  and  made  me  more  than  man! 

If  I  have  suffered  my  full  meed  of  pain, 

Let  me  go  hence!     And  on  the  other  side 

Show  me  Thy  Bride!  that  I  may  fill  my  soul 

And  have  no  aching  there — nor  any  part 

In  looking  earthwards — back  to  earthly  things!" 

That  night  in  Rome  a  heavy  bell  tolled  slow 
In  convent  walls.     And  cowled  brothers  prayed 
For  Brother  Francis,  entered  into  rest. 
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In  my  last  address  we  had  already  heard 
the  sound  of  those  much-feared  and  much- 
abused  words,  **  the  organization  of  labor." 
Turn  them  into  French,  and  they  become 
at  once  terribly  suggestive.  Vague  ghosts 
of  Communism  and  Socialism  rise  up 
before  us,  till  timid  folk  feel  inclined  to 
put  their  fingers  in  their  ears,  and  run 
away  shrieking  for  the  police.  Unhappily 
for  unhappy  France,  they  ar<f,  inseparably 
I  fear,  connected  there  with  terrible  me- 
mories— with  bitter  class  hatreds,  unclosed 
social  wounds;  with  blood-stained  bar- 
ricades, and  armed  men  behind  them,  as- 
serting against  society,  in  blind  but  deadly 
earnest,  the  first  "  right  of  labor,"  as  the 


Paris  workman  holds  it — the  right  "  to 
live  working,  or  die  fighting."  I  do  not 
care  to  consider  curiously  why  it  is  -that 
we  have  no  such  memories  to  brood  over, 
but  would  for  myself  earnestly  deprecate 
the  tone  of  complacency  in  which  our 
press  too  often  takes  up  this  tale;  and 
thanks,  not  God,  but  our  remarkable  na- 
tional characteristics — our  reverence  for 
the  constable's  staff,  our  distrust  of  ideas, 
and  the  rest — that  our  people  are  not  Red 
Republicans,  Socialists,  Communists,  or 
even  as  these  Frenchmen.  We  have  a 
sorrowful  enough  record  in  the  past,  of 
bitterness  and  unwisdom — an  anxious 
enough  present,  with  our  South  Wales 
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strikes,  agricultural  laborers'  unions,  and 
drinking  ourselves  out  of  the  Alabama  in- 
demnity in  one  year — ^a  future  enough 
overcast,  to  keep  our  attention  sadly  and 
earnestly  fixed  at  home.  We  shall  want 
all  our  breath  to  cool  our  own  broth. 
When  such  "  serious  changes  are  going  on 
in  the  structure"  of  the  society  to  which  he 
belongs,  it  is  only  the  eyes  of  the  fool  that 
are  in  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

The  "  organization  of  labor"  in  this 
kingdom  has  gone  on  in  two  parallel  lines 
for  the  last  twenty  years  and  more,  and  at 
a  rate  as  remarkable  as  that  of  the  increase 
of  our  material  riches.  If  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  added  to  his  statement,  as  to  what  the 
last  fifty  years  have  done  for  us  in  this 
direction — that  in  the  organization  of 
labor,  and  the  consequent  change  in  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes,  the  same 
period  had  done  more  than  the  300  years 
since  the  first  Statute  of  Laborers — or 
indeed  than  the  whole  of  previous  English 
history — he  would  have  been  making  a 
statement  even  more  certain,  and  more 
easy  of  proof,  than  that  which  he  did 
make.  Let  me  very  shortly  make  good 
my  words.  It  was  not  until  the  year  1825 
that  the  laws  prohibiting  combinations  of 
workmen  were  repealed.  They  had  lasted 
since  the  early  Plantagenet  times.  Un- 
der them  no  open  combination  of  artisans 
or  laborers,  such  as  the  Trades  Unions 
which  we  know,  was  possible.  There 
were  unions,  indeed,  but  they  met  as 
secret  societies,  and  worked  by  secret 
penalties  and  terrorism.  After  1825  they 
came  at  once  into  the  light,  and  there  was 
a  remarkable  decrease,  indeed  almost  a 
cessation,  of  those  sanguinary  crimes  con- 
nected with  trades*  disputes  which  had 
disgraced  the  previous  quarter  of  a  century. 
It  took  another  quarter  of  a  century  to 
effect  the  next  great  change.  From  1825 
till  1849-50  may  be  called  the  period  of 
local  Unionism.  In  the  latter  year  it 
entered  on  a  new  phase,  that  of  federa- 
tion. The  first  sign  of  the  change  was 
the  great  strike  of  the  engineers  at  Christ- 
mas 185 1.  Public  attention  was  drawn 
to  this  struggle,  involving  as  it  did  the 
prosperity  of  the  most  skilled,  and  most 
thoroughly  national,  of  our  great  indus- 
tries, and  the  country  was  startled  to  find 
that  a  league  of  upwards  of  100  local 
unions,  all  federated  in  one  amalgamated 
society,  were  sustaining  the  local  contests 
in  Oldham  and  London.    This  federation, 


although  beaten  in  1852,  has   gone  on 
steadily  gaining  power  and  numbers  ever 
since.      There  were  then  some   11,000 
members,  belonging  to  100  branches  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  funds 
of  the  society  at  the  end  of  the  great  strike 
went  down  to  zero ;  in  fact,  it  came  out 
of  the  contest  in  debt.     There  are  now 
upwards  of  40,000  members,  nearly  300 
branches,  which  are  spread  over  all  our 
colonies,  the  United  States,  and  several 
European  countries,  and  the  accumulated 
fund  amounts  to  more  than  1 50,000/.   The 
example  of  the  engineers  has  been  follow- 
ed, as  we  all  know,  by  almost  every  other 
great  industry.     The  Boilermakers*  Union, 
the   Masons'   Union,    the  Amalgamated 
Carpenters  and  Joiners',  and  the  vast  iron- 
workers    and     coalworkers'    unions,    in 
England,   Scotland,   and  Wales,  are  the 
best  known.     Each  of  these  is  growing 
steadily,  and  aims  at  absorbing  the  whole 
trade.     And  not  only  are  the  unions  of 
the  separate    trades    federated  in   great 
amalgamated  societies,  but  these  societies 
are   again   in   federation.     They   hold   a 
Congress  at  the  opening  of  each  new  year. 
It  sat  at  Leeds  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  when  another  step  in  advance  was 
proposed,  being  nothing  less  than  the  in- 
corporation   of  all    the   unionists  in  the 
kingdom  into  one  vast  society.     This  pro- 
posal was  indeed  rejected ;  but  even  as  it 
is,   for  all  practical   purposes  the  unions 
throughout  the  country  are   allied  in   a 
federation,  which  promises  to  be   drawn 
closer  and  closer  every  year,  and  to  be- 
come  more   and   more   powerful.     Such 
have  been,  shortly  speaking,  the  results  of 
the  twenty-five  years  of  federated  unionism, 
And  now  let  us  look,  as  fairly  as  we  can, 
at  this  "  problem  of  civilization,"  and  ask 
what  it  means  and  where  it  tends.     That 
unionism  is  a  great  power,  and  likely  to 
become  a  greater  one  still,  no  one  will 
deny.     That  it  is  an  army,  by  which  I 
mean  an  organization  for  fighting  purposes, 
goes  without  talk.     That  nearly  all  unions 
have  their  sick  and  provident  funds,  and 
their  benefits  of  one  kind  and  another,  is 
perfecdy  true;   but  these   are  not  their 
vital  function.     They  are  organized   and 
supported  "  to  speak  with  their  enemies 
in  the  gate,"  and  to  fight  whenever  it  may 
be  thought  advisable.    And  when  it  comes 
to  fighting,  they  may  use  every  penny  of 
the  funds  (as  the  Amalgamated  Engineers 
did  in  1852)  without  a  thought  of  the 
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provident  purposes  contemplated  by  their 
Tjles.  You  can't  have  armies  and  battles 
without  training  professional  soldiers. 
They  must  come  to  the  front  as  naturally 
as  cream  rises  if  you  let  milk  stand ;  and 
the  Trades  Unions  train  leaders  who  are 
essentially  fighting  men.  I  do  not  use 
the  word  as  implying  any  censure.  Many 
cruel  and  unfair  attacks  have  been  made 
on  these  men  as  a  class  with  which  I  do 
not  in  the  least  sympathise.  Many  ac- 
cusations have  been  brought  against  them 
which  I  know  to  be  untrue.  There  are 
good  and  bad  amongst  them,  as  in  all 
other  classes;  but,  on  the  whole,  they 
have  done  their  work  faithfully,  and  with- 
out giving  needless  offence.  Indeed,  I 
have  often  found  them  far  more  ready  to 
listen  to  peason,  to  negotiate  rather  than 
fight,  than  their  rank  and  file.  They  have 
supported  the  attempts  to  establish  Courts 
of  Arbitration  and  Conciliation,  and  are, 
as  a  rule,  honest  representatives,  and  in 
advance  of  their  constituents.  But  the 
fact  remains — they  are  fighting  men,  at 
the  head  of  armies ;  and  their  business  is 
constant  watchfulness,  and  prompt  action 
whenever  a  fair  opportunity  occurs.  They 
accept  and  act  on  the  principles  of  trade 
which  they  have  learnt  from  their  employ- 
ers and  see  proclaimed  in  all  the  leading 
journals.  Their  business  is  to  enable  their 
members  to  sell  their  labor  in  the  dearest 
market,  and  to  limit  and  control  the  sup- 
ply. "  Morality,"  they  maintain  with 
their  betters,  "  has  nothing  to  do  with  buy- 
ing and  selling."  They  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  question  whether  their  action 
is  fair  or  just  to  employers,  or  whether  it 
will  bring  trouble  and  misfortune  on  work- 
men outside  the  union.  Employers  and 
outsiders  must  look  to  themselves;  what 
they  have  to  see  to  is,  that  every  unionist 
gets  as  much  and  gives  as  little  as  possible. 
No  one  can  doubt  that  this  is  a  most 
serious  business,  and  that  organizations 
such  as  these  do  threaten  the  prosperity  of 
our  industry.  Nevertheless,  for  my  own 
part  I  accept  unionism  as  on  the  whole  a 
benefit  to  this  nation.  Without  it  our 
working  classes  would  be  far  less  powerful 
than  they  are  at  present,  and  I  desire  that 
they  should  have  their  fair  share  of  power 
and  of  all  national  prosperity.  The  free 
and  full  right  of  association  for  all  lawful 
purposes  is  guaranteed  to  all  our  people. 
They  had  better  use  it  now  and  then,  un- 
wisely and  tyrannically,  than  be  unable  to 


use  it  at  alL  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  the 
day,  and  I  fully  believe  it  will  come,  when 
Trades  Unions  will  have  played  their  }>ait, 
and  become  things  of  the  past.  But  they 
have  still  a  part  to  play,  and  until  they  are 
superseded  by  other  associations,  founded 
on  higher  principles  and  aiming  at  nobler 
ends,  their  failure  and  disappearance  would 
be  a  distinct  step  backwards — an  injury, 
not  an  advantage,  to  the  nation  and  to 
civilization. 

What  hope,  then,  is  there  of  the  rise  of 
other  associations  amongst  our  people  of 
nobler  aim  than  their  Trades  Unions  ?  I 
said  just  now  that  the  **  organization  of 
laboi^'  had  been  going  on  amongst  us  by 
means  of  two  parallel  movements.  Of 
one  of  these — the  Trades  Union,  or  fight- 
ing movement — I  have  already  spoken  ; 
and  we  now  come  to  the  Co-op>erative 
movement,  to  which  I  have  looked  for 
five-and-twenty  years,  and  still  look  with 
increasing  hope,  for  the  solution  of  the 
labor  question,  and  a  building  up  of  a 
juster,  and  nobler,  and  gentler  life  through- 
out this  nation.  The  present  Co-operatiye 
movement  is  not  thirty  years  old.  The 
store  of  the  Rochdale  Equitable  Pioneers, 
which  has  become  world-famous  now,  was 
established  in  the  year  1844  by  a  few 
laboring  folk,  of  very  small  means  and 
very  high  aspirations.  Their  first  venture 
in  goods,  not  amounting  to  more  than  some 
20/.  worth,  but  all  that  they  could  com- 
mand, was  trundled  in  a  wheelbarrow  to 
the  little  room  in  Toad  Lane,  where  they 
started  on  the  trifling  work  of  making  trade 
honest,  and  delivering  their  brethren  of 
the  working  class  with  themselves  from  the 
bondage  in  which  they  were  held  by  the 
credit  system,  by  thriftlessness,  by  intem- 
perance. On  the  28th  of  September,  1867, 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  a  great 
gathering  of  Co-operators  at  Rochdale  to 
celebrate  the  opening  of  their  new  central 
store.  This  new  central  store  is  only  their 
chief  place  of  business.  It  is  a  fine  build- 
ing four  stories  high,  and  surmounted  by  a 
clock  with  a  bee-hive  on  the  top  of  it. 
The  building  cost  10,000/.,  and — ^besides 
giving  ample  room  and  convenience  for 
their  great  trade  in  the  shape  of  shops,  of- 
fices, store-rooms,  workshops,  committee- 
rooms — on  the  third  story  there  is  a  library 
with  an  area  of  150  square  yards,  and  a 
newsroom  containing  an  area  of  170 
square  yards ;  and  on  the  fourth  floor,  one 
large  room  for  lectures    and    meetings. 
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capable  of  seating  1,500  persons  comfor- 
tably. The  number  of  members  exceeded 
7,000,  the  business  reached  60,000/.  a 
quarter,  the  profits  40,000/.  a  year,  and  the 
assets  of  the  society  120,000/. 

But  I  am  running  away  from  my  text. 
There  have  been  other  examples  in  plenty, 
as  remarkable  though  not  so  well  known 
as  that  of  Rochdale ;  but  it  is  with  the 
movement  as  a  whole,  not  with  individual 
cases,  that  we  are  concerned.  It  may  be 
said  to  have  begun,  then,  in  1844.  For 
the  next  few  years  it  struggled  on  slowly 
but  surely.  The  first  meeting  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  different  stores  and  as- 
sociations met  at  Bury,  and  afterwards  in 
Manchester,  in  1851,  to  consult  and  take 
measures  for  obtaining  legal  recognition, 
and  for  concerting  joint  action.  There 
were  forty-four  societies  represented,  and 
the  delegates  drew  up  rules  for  the  gui- 
dance of  the  Co-operative  movement.  To 
these  rules — this  first  public  statement  of 
the  objects  of  the  Co-operative  Parliament 
— I  must  return  presently.  The  incon- 
venience of  having  to  carry  on  trade  with- 
out a  legal  status  was  remedied  in  the  next 
year  by  the  passing  of  the  first  Industrial 
and  Provident  Societies  Act,  which  gave 
a  corporate  existence,  and  powers  of  suing 
and  being  sued,  to  all  societies  of  persons 
carrying  on  their  trade  in  common  who 
chose  to  register  under  it.  From  the  time 
of  its  legal  recognition  the  progress  of  the 
movement  has  been  as  rapid  as  that  flood 
of  riches  of  which  I  spoke  in  my  former 
paper.  The  Government  Returns  for 
1870 — only  eighteen  years  from  the  pass- 
ing of  the  first  Act — show  that  in  that  year 
there  were  upwards  of  1,500  registered 
societies,  numbering  some  half-million  of 
members  (each  of  whom,  we  must  recol- 
lect, is  the  head  of  a  family).  These 
societies  distributed  amongst  their  mem- 
bers more  than  8,000,000/.  of  goods,  and 
returned  to  them  467,164/.  in  bonuses  on 
their  purchases. 

But  here  we  are  met  by  the  old  ques- 
tion. This  mere  progress  in  numbers  and 
wealth  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  in  itself. 
It  may  well  have  demoralized  and  divided, 
instead  of  strengthening  and  uniting,  and 
then  it  had  better  not  have  happened  at 
all.  How  is  this  ?  Well,  in  this  case  I 
am  glad  to  be  able  to  answer  confidently 
and  hopefully.  The  wealth  has  been  well 
earned,  is  being  well  spent.  From  the 
very  first  the   Co-operators — these  poor 


men,  these  weavers,  cobblers,  laborers- 
have  deliberately  and  steadily  repudiated 
the  current  commercial  principles  and 
practices.  ^They  are  societies  for  fellow 
work  and  mutual  help.  They  have 
fought  no  battle  for  high  or  low  prices, 
and  have  no  such  battle  to  fight.  They 
claim  to  stand  on  the  principle  of  combin- 
ing the  interests  of  producers  and  con- 
sumers ;  they  hold,  one  and  all,  as  their  dis- 
tinctive doctrine,  that  inasmuch  as  the  Jife 
of  nine-tenths  of  mankind  must  be  spent 
in  labor — in  producing  and  distributing, 
buying  and  selling — moral  considerations 
must  be  made  to  govern  these  operations ; 
and  anything  worth  calling  success  in 
them  must  depend,  not  upon  profits  but 
upon  justice.  For  the  ideas  "  cheapness  " 
and  "dearness,"  they  have  deliberately 
substituted  "  fair  prices,"  and  their  whole 
life  has  been  a  struggle,  not,  of  course,  free 
from  backslidings  and  falls,  to  reach  that 
ideal. 

I  mentioned  the  first  Congress  of  1851 
just  now.  At  that  gathering  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  carried  unanimously 
and  by  acclamation,  after  a  number  of 
others,  in  not  one  of  which  is  there  any 
mention  of  profits.  It  runs :  "  That  the 
various  Co-operative  stores  of  England 
should  use  all  their  efforts  to  prevent  the 
sale  of  adulterated  articles,  inasmuch  as 
the  Co-operative  movement  is  by  its  very 
constitution  open  and  honest  in  its  deal- 
ings; and  that  any  departure  from  the 
strictest  honesty  in  dealing  is  a  gross  vio- 
lation of  the  principles  and  intentions  of 
Co-operation."  Now,  just  compare  this 
first  public  announcement  with  the  pro- 
spectus of  an  ordinary  trading  company, 
silent  as  to  everything  but  profits,  and  I 
think  you  will  feel  that  the  atmosphere  is 
difierent  But  it  is  one  thing  to  pass  vir- 
tuous resolutions,  and  another  to  live  up 
to  them.  How  far  have  the  Co-operators 
been  able  to  do  this  ?  Here  again  I  can 
answer,  consistently,  and  on  the  whole 
successfully.  Their  system  has  been,  on 
the  whole,  faithfully  worked  by  men  who 
have  devoted  their  lives  to  it,  and  have 
remained  as  poor  as  they  began.  They 
have  never  lost  sight  of  or  lowered  their 
original  aims.  One  striking  contrast  be- 
tween the  ordinary  trade  system  and  theirs 
will  be  worth  yards  of  talk.  We  all  know 
how  up-hill,  almost  desperate,  a  battle  the 
founder  of  a  new  business  has  to  fight  in 
the  competitive  world.     Every  neighbor 
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looks  6n  him  as  an  enemy  and  an  intruder, 
and  tries  to  break  him  down  as  fast  as 
possible  by  underselling  him,  or  in  any 
other  available  way.  In  the  Co-operative 
system  the  new  comer  is  welcomed  and 
helped.  The  great  wholesale  Co-operative 
Society  at  Manchester  has  been  establish- 
ed for  this  special  purpose,  one  of  its  most 
prominent  objects  being  "  to  consoHdate 
and  extend  the  movement  by  enabling 
small  societies  to  purchase  their  goods  on 
the  most  advantageous  terms — thus  secur- 
ing them  from  imposition  in  the  days  of 
their  infancy  and  inexperience."  In  this 
way  the  weakest  village  store  gets  precise- 
ly the  same  advantages  in  purchasing  its 
few  shillings'  worth  of  goods  as  Halifax, 
Oldham,  or  Rochdale,  with  their  monthly 
thousands. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  bring  before  you 
in  the  space  I  have  at  my  disposal  any- 
thing like  proofs  of  a  tithe  of  the  good 
which  this  movement  has  done;  how  it 
is  steadily  strengthening  and  purifying  the 
daily  lives  of  a  great  section  of  our  people. 
I  wish  I  could  induce  all  here  to  look  into 
the  matter  carefully  for  themselves.  Mean- 
time I  may  say  that  it  has  in  the  first  place 
deUvered  the  poor  in  a  number  of  our 
great  towns  from  the  credit  system,  which 
lay  so  hard  on  them  twenty  years  ago — 
for  the  Co-operative  system  is  founded 
scrupulously  on  ready-money  dealings. 
Next  it  has  delivered  the  poor  from  adul- 
terated goods  and  short  weight  and  mea- 
sure. It  has  developed  amongst  them 
honesty,  thrift,  forethought,  and  made 
them  feel  that  they  cannot  raise  themselves 
without  helping  their  neighbors. 

The  management  of  business  concerns 
of  this  magnitude  has  developed  an  extraor- 
dinary amount  of  ability  among  the  leading 
members,  who  in  committees,  and  as  secre- 
taries and  buyers,  conduct  the  affairs  of 
the  stores  throughout  the  country.  As 
their  funds  have  accumulated  they  have 
been  invested  in  com  mills  and  cotton 
mills,  .most  of  which  have  been  managed 
with  great  ability  and  honesty,  and  are 
returning  large  profits.  There  have  been 
failures,  of  course,  as  there  must  be  in  all 
movements;  but  in  scarcely  any  cases  have 
these  been  owing  to  the  deep-seated  dis- 
honesty, the  lying,  the  puffing,  and  trick- 
ery, which  have  brought  down  in  disgrace- 
ful ruin  so  many  of  our  joint-stock  com- 
panies. I  have  been  speaking  hitherto 
chiefly  of  the  societies  known  as  Co-ope- 


rative stores  which  are  concerned  with 
distribution;  but  associations  for  produc- 
tion are  now  multiplying,  and  at  least  as 
great  results  may  be  looked  for  from  them. 
In  those  few  which  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  watching,  I  can  speak  with  the 
greatest  confidence  of  the  admirable  in- 
fluence they  have  exercised  on  the  charac- 
ter and  habits  of  the  associates.  But  I 
prefer  to  call  in  here  the  testimony  of  one 
who  has  had  as  much  experience  and  done 
as  much  work  for  the  Co-operative  move- 
ment in  England  as  any  living  man.  **  If," 
writes  Mr.  Ludlow,  "  a  co-operative  work- 
shop has  sufficient  elements  of  vitality  to 
outlast  the  inevitable  storms  and  struggles 
of  its  first  few  years,  it  begins  to  develop 
a  most  remarkable  series  qf  results.  Co- 
operation first  expels  from  the  shop  drunk- 
enness, and  all  open  disorder,  which  are 
found  wholly  inconsistent  with  its  success ; 
introducing  in  their  stead  a  number  of 
small  adjustments  and  contrivances  of  a 
nature  to  facilitate  work,  or  promote  the 
comfort  of  the  worker.  By  degrees  it 
exterminates  in  turn  the  small  tricks  and 
dishonesties  of  work  which  the  oppositiod 
of  interests  between  the  employers  and 
employed  too  often  excuses  in  the  worker's 
eyes ;  it  is  felt  to  be  the  interest  of  each 
and  all  that  all  work  should  be  good — ^that 
no  time  should  be  lost.  Fixity  of  employ- 
ment meanwhile,  coupled  with  a  common 
interest,  creates  new  ties  between  man  and 
man,  suggests  new  forms  of  fellowship,  till 
there  grows  up  a  sort  of  family  feeling,  the 
only  danger  of  which  is,  its  becoming  ex- 
clusive towards  the  outside.  Let  this  state 
of  things  last  a  while  and  there  is  literally 
developed  a  new  type  of  working  man, 
endued  not  only  with  that  honesty  and 
frankness,  that  kindness  and  true  courtesy 
which  distinguish  the  best  specimens  of 
the  order  wherever  they  may  be  placed, 
but  with  a  dignity  and  self-respect,  a  sense 
of  conscious  freedom,  which  are  peculiar 
to  the  co-operator.  The  writer  met  with 
such  a  type  first  in  the  Associations  Ou- 
vribres  of  Paris.  He  has  since  had  the 
happiness  of  seeing  it  reproduced,  with 
variations  as  slight  as  the  differences  of 
nationality  might  render  unavoidable,  in 
English  co-operative  workshops;  and  he 
therefore  believes  that  its  development 
may  be  confidently  looked  forward  to  as  a 
normal  result  of  co-operative  production.** 
These  two  parallel  movements-^iflfer- 
ing  fundamentally  in  their  principles  and 
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objects — have  had  this  in  common,  that 
they  have  done  more  than  all  other  causes 
put  together  to  raise  the  condition  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  working  people.  By  in- 
creasing manifold  their  power  and  weight, 
they  have  at  last  won  for  them  a  place  side 
by  side  with  the  other  classes  of  the  com- 
munity ;  and  have  given  them  a  large  share 
in,  if  not  the  ultimate  control  of,  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  destinies  of  our  country. 
While  they  were  disorganized  they  were 
powerless.  They  have  found  out  the  worth 
of  organization,  and  are  perfecting  it  in 
both  directions  with  an  energy  which  must 
have  very  serious  results  for  the  whole  na- 
tion. That  much  of  what  they  are  doing 
in  their  Trades  Unions  is  ckusing  alarm, 
and  raising  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  these 
organizations  throughout  the  country,  is 
plain  to  the  most  careless  observer.  I  am 
not  here  to  defend  many  of  their  acts  and 
much  of  their  policy.  I  feel  the  truth  of 
many  of  the  accusations  which  are  brought 
against  them  :  of  their  carelessness  of  the 
common  weal  in  the  pursuit  of  their  own 
ends ;  of  the  tyranny  which  they  some- 
times exercise  over  minorities  in  their  own 
body;  of  the  deterioration  in  work,  the 
dawdling  and  incompetence  which  in  many 
trades  are  not  unjusdy  laid  at  their  door. 

But  before  we  blame  them  for  these 
things,  let  us  glance  back  at  the  history  of 
the  country  during  the  last  fifty  years,  the 
period  of  the  immense  development  of  our 
material  prosperity,  and  see  whether  there 
is  not  another  side  to  the  picture,  whether 
much  may  not  be  pleaded  on  their  side  in 
mitigation. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  intensely  national 
and  aristocratic  system  under  which  Eng- 
land had  lived  for  centuries,  and  which 
had  carried  her  through  the  great  struggle 
with  Napoleon,  with  so  much  glory  and  at 
such  fearful  cost,  was  tottering  to  its  fall. 
Happily  for  the  nation  the  cost  broke 
down  the  system,  and  in  1832  the  first  Re- 
form Bill  brought  the  middle  class  fairly 
into  partnership  in  the  government  of  the 
British  Empire — indeed,  in  the  last  resort 
(as  has  been  proved  so  often  since),  hand- 
ed over  to  them  the  ultimate  controlling 
power.  During  the  next  thirty-five  years, 
whenever  they  have  been  deeply  moved, 
all  opposition  has  gone  down  before  them. 
Those  years  therefore  stand  out  as  a  dis- 
tinct period  in  our  history,  unlike  and 
apart  from  anything  which  went  before 
them.     With  the  trading  class  as  ultimate 


rulers,  this  period  has  been  an  industrial 
one,  and  that  class  may  well  point  with 
pride  to  its  achievements,  and  claim  that 
the  sturdiness  and  energy  which  carried 
England  so  triumphantly  through  the  great 
revolutionary  war  have  not  fsuled  her  in 
their  keeping.  The  contrast  between 
Great  Britain  in  1832  and  1867  is  indeed 
astounding.  In  1832  no  railway  ran  into 
London,  no  iron  ship  had  been  built,  and 
no  steamer  had  crossed  the  ocean.  The 
power  of  carrying  out  great  enterprises  by 
associated  capital^  did  not  exist  except  by 
special  privilege.  All  the  necessaries  of 
life — air,  light,  and  food — were  heavily 
taxed.  The  press  was  shackled  by  stamp 
duties  and  paper  duties.  The  Post  Office 
was  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help  to  com- 
munication. The  Poor  Laws  were  pau- 
perizing and  degrading  the  nation.  We  . 
were  even  then  the  workshop  of  the  world, 
but  a  shop  in  which  the  workers  were 
hampered  and  trammelled  by  bandages  of 
all  kinds,  which  look  to  us  now  inconceiva- 
bly mischievous  and  childish.  On  their 
advent  to  power  the  middle  class  found 
themselves  bound  hand  and  foot.  They 
have  burst  every  bond.  The  period  be- 
tweeo  the  two  Reform  Bills  set  all  these 
fiscal  confusions  and  absurdities  straight. 
It  has  covered  the  land  with  railways,  and 
all  seas*  with  iron  steamers ;  the  earth  is 
belted  by  the  telegraphs  of  English  com- 
panies. Every  restriction  on  the  association 
of  capital  has  disappeared.  Food  and  light 
are  untaxed  to  rich  and  poor.  All  imposts 
enhancing  the  cost  of  consumption  are 
gone,  or  are  so  reduced  as  to  be  no  longer 
burdensome.  We  have  the  New  Poor 
Law,  an  improvement  at  any  rate  on  the 
old,  and  leaving  perhaps  little  to  be  desired 
from  a  middle  class  point  of  view.  We 
have  the  penny  post  and  a  free  press.  In 
the  same  period  the  capital  of  the  country 
has  multiplied  at  the  rate  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  told  us.  These  are  the  fruits  of  the 
admission  of  the  middle  classes  to  their  fair 
share  in  the  government  of  the  country — 
no  mean  fruits,  surely,  and  attained  in  the 
active  life  of  one  generation.  There  are 
still  men  in  the  House  of  Commons  who 
sat  in  it  before  1832.  The  representative 
man  of  the  best  side  of  this  period,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  to  whom  the  great  financial  re- 
forms which  followed  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws  are  due  more  than  to  any 
other,  was  abready  then  in  the  full  vigor  of 
manhood. 
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But  what  did  this  same  period  of  mid- 
dle-class ascendency  do  for  the  working 
classes? 

The  great  free-trade  struggle  was  its 
culminating  point,  the  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws  its  crowning  victory.    A  middle-class 
victory,  it  is  true,  but  carried  by  the  help 
of  the  working  classes  in  the  great  towns, 
with  whom  the  cry  of  the  cheap  loaf  did 
good  service.     But  it  was  not  the  appeal 
to  their  pockets  which  carried  the  working 
classes  into  the  free-trade  camp.    Far  more 
powerful  than  the  cheap-loaf  cry  with  them 
was  the  grand,  if  somewhat  vague,  teach- 
ing of  the  free-trade  leaders,  of  a  reign  of 
peace   and   universal   good-will    between 
nations,  which  the  overthrow  of  aristocratic 
and  commercial  monopolies,  and  the  break- 
ing down  of  restrictions  on  trade,  was  to 
inaugurate.     I  have  no  space  here  to  prove 
the  point,  but  let  those  who  doubt  it  take 
one  recent  instance  of  the   comparative 
power  of  self-interest  and  of  high  principle 
with  the  masses  of  our  people.     I  refer  to 
their  conduct  during   the  American  war 
and  the  cotton  famine,  when  the  chance  of 
averting  want  from  their  homes  was  reso- 
lutely put  aside  lest  the  cause  of  the  slave 
in  America  should  be  imperilled.    JDoes 
any  man  doubt  now  that,  if  our  operatives 
had  cried  out  for  breaking  the  blockade. 
Napoleon's  insidious  proposals  for  interven- 
tion would  have  been  accepted,  and  the 
Southern  negroes  would  have  remained  en- 
slaved to  this  day  ?     I  own  it  seems  to  roe 
— and  I  say  it  with  some  shame  for  my 
own  class — that,  in  our  great   free-trade 
struggle,  the  only  part  of  our  people  which 
has  nothing  now  to  regret  for  the  part  they 
took  is  the  working  class.     Our  territorial 
aristocracy  and  their  retainers  fought  for 
their    monopoly.       Our    trading    classes 
preached  justice,  freedom,  and  the  vital  in- 
terests which  are  common  to  all  nations ; 
but  what  they  fought  for  was,  as  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  has  shown  too  clearly, 
not  any  commercial  millennium  in  which 
honest  goods  and  just  prices  should  reign, 
but  the  greatest  possible  facilities  for  buy-. 
ing  cheap  and  selling  dear.     Our  working 
class  seized  on  the  noble  and  human  side 
of  the  teaching  of  their  natural  leaders — 
are  still,  indeed,  proclaiming  that  "  labor  is 
of  no  country,"  that "  all  nations  are  meant 
to  live  in  peace  and  friendship" — but  have 
protested  by  the  two  movements  we  have 
been  considering  to-night  against  the  no- 
tion that  the  world  is  to  be  saved  and  set 


right  by  unlimited  competition ;  and  they 
have  been  hitherto  the  class  which  has 
taken  least  by  the  results  of  the  struggle. 
Laissez  faire  may  have  done  great  things 
for  other  classes;  for  them  it  has  only 
proved  a  hard  taskmaster,  and  the  new 
period  of  our  history,  which  commenced  in 
1867,  when  the  sceptre  passed  from  the 
middle  class,  and  the  first  years  of  which 
have  been  so  full  of  change,  will  witness 
the  struggle  between  that  central  belief  of 
the  middle-class  period  and  the  belief  in, 
and  practice  of,  organization,  which  has 
carried  our  working  classes  (who  are  after 
all,  be  it  remembered,  the  great  majority 
of  the  nation)  into  partnership  with  the  up- 
per and  middle  classes.  The  middle-class 
period,  they  will  remember,  left  the  labor 
question  almost  untouched ;  and  it  was  not 
till  they  had  gained  a  voice  in  legislation 
that  the  Masters  and  Servants  Bill,  the 
Trades  Unions  Bill,  the  Hours  of  Labor 
Regulation  Act,  and  the  Mines  Regula- 
tions Bill  have  become  law.  Bearing  these 
things  in  mind,  and  remembering  also  how 
new  and  strange  the  feeling  of  power  must 
be  to  them,  I  think  we  shall  be  prepared 
to  make  great  allowances,  even  for  the 
doings  of  Trades  Unions. 

The  other  column  of  the  industrial  or- 
ganizations of  the  working  classes  has  no 
need  to  ask  for  indulgent  criticism,  and 
will  bear  the  keenest  without  wincing. 
They  have  never  been  aggressive.  They 
have  never  even  negatively  encouraged 
idleness,  or  class  jealousies,  or  kept  back 
the  industrious  and  skilled  worker,  or  pro- 
tested against  piece-work.  They  have 
wrought  out  the  emancipation  of  their  own 
members  by  patience,  and  diligence,  and 
honest  dealing;  and  are  giving  proofs, 
sorely  needed  amongst  us,  that  trade  and 
commerce,  production,  distribution,  con- 
sumption, may  be  made  to  conform  them- 
selves to  the  ordinary  moral  laws  which 
have  been  accepted,  in  theory  at  least,  by 
the  whole  of  Christendom  for  eighteen 
hundred  years.  The  great  reform,  like 
the  greatest  of  all  reforms,  has  come  from 
below ;  and  our  upper  classes  are  now  be- 
ginning to  imitate  the  example  of  the  poor 
weavers  and  cobblers,  often  however  in 
their  imitations  leaving  out  the  best  part 
of  their  models,  and  setting  up  what  are 
nothing  but  ready-money  shops,  founded 
merely  with  a  view  to  profits,  and  calling 
them  co-operative  stores. 

If  I  am  right  as  to  the  leading  ideas  of 
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our  working  classes,  it  is  obvious,  then, 
that  one  of  the  chief  problems  of  civi- 
lization which  must  soon  come  to  the  front 
will  be  the  proper  functions  of  Govern- 
ment. They  do  not  share  the  creed  of 
advanced  Liberalism,  the  intense  jealousy 
of  Government  except  in  the  capacity  of 
policemen.  The  taking  over  of  the  rail- 
ways, a  more  active  interference  with 
sanitary  matters,  with  pauperism — with  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  in  short — will  have 
no  terrors  for  them.  They  will  not  be  de- 
terred, I  take  it,  by  such  phrases  as  "  grand- 
motherly government,"  from  insisting  that 
society  shall  be  organized  precisely  to  that 
point  where  organization  will  be  found  to 
act  most  beneficially  on  the  habits  and  life 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  nation.  I 
venture  to  think  that  when  they  get  to 
understand  these  matters  better,  there  will 
be  no  difficulty  in  taking  legislative  means 
to  stop  strikes.  Legislation  of  a  new  kind 
will  be  pressed  on  the  Government  with 
increasing  persistence.  The  country  will 
have  to  consider  how  far  it  will  go  in  new 
directions,  and  will  have  no  more  difficult 
and  delicate  questions  to  consider.  I  have 
little  fear  myself  that  we  shall  go  too  far, 
for  certainly  the  first  two  experiments,  the 
Hours  of  Labor  Regulation  Act  and  the 
Habitual  Criminals  Act,  have  not  fur- 
nished the  opponents  of  "  grandmotherly 
government "  with  any  arguments  in  favor 
of  their  views.  I  can  answer  from  my 
own  knowledge  of  the  benefits  conferred 
by  the  former,  at  the  expense,  I  firmly  be- 
lieve, of  no  hberty  which  any  citizen  had 
a  right  to  use.  Of  the  working  of  the 
second  I  have  the  knowledge  gained  from 
parliamentary  papers. 

I  do  not  propose  to  detain  you  with  the 
reasons  which  induced  the  present  Govern- 
ment to  break  entirely  new  ground  in  this 
matter.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  on  the  nth 
of  August,  1869,  an  Act  introduced  by  the 
Home  Secretary  became  law  under  the 
title  of  "The  Habitual  Criminals  Act, 
1869." 

It  has  been  the  fashion  to  speak  of  Mr. 
Bruce  as  a  weak  Minister,  timid  in  his  po- 
litical faiths,  and  easily  turned  from  his 
purpose  by  any  resolute  opposition.  I  am 
not  one  of  those  who  agree  with  this  esti- 
mate of  him ;  and  certainly  the  Habitual 
Criminals  Act  (and  the  Prevention  of 
Crime  Act,  187 1,  which  has  followed  it) 
cannot  be  cited  as  timid  legislation.  So 
far  as  the  present  question  is  concerned, 


the  important  parts  of  this  new  legislation 
are — first,  that  it  gives  the  police  power 
to  arrest,  and  the  magistrates  to  imprison, 
any  person  holding  a  license  under  the 
Penal  Servitude  Acts  (commonly  called 
a  "  tioket-of-leave")  whom  the  police  have 
reason  to  believe  is  getting  41  livelihood  by  dis- 
honest fneans ;  and  secondly,  that  in  the 
case  of  proceedings  against  receivers  of 
stolen  goods,  it  makes  a  previous  convic- 
tion evidence  of  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  accused  that  the  goods  were  stolen, 
and  throws  the  burden  of  proving  the  con- 
trary on  the  accused.  Now  these  are  very 
startling  provisions.  We  all  know  that  the 
maxims,  "  Every  man  shall  be  held  inno- 
cent until  proved  guilty,"  "  The  burden  of 
proof  rests  on  the  accuser,"  lie  at  the  root 
of  English  criminal  law.  I  suppose  that 
every  Englishman  values  them  as  most 
precious  safeguards  of  liberty,  and  would 
be  ready  to  fight  for  them  if  necessary.  I 
certainly  would  myself,  and  it  was  with 
something  very  like  misgiving  that  I  silently 
assented  at  last  in  the  House  of  Commons 
to  the  facts  and  arguments  of  the  Home 
Secretary,  and  gave  my  humble  support  to 
the  Government.  The  result  has  been 
striking,  and  well  worth  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  all  persons  interested  in  these 
questions.  In  the  year  1869,  in  the  au- 
tumn of  which  the  Habitual  Criminals 
Act  was  passed,  the  number  of  houses  of 
receivers  of  stolen  goods,  and  of  houses 
of  known  bad  character,  reached  the  high- 
est figure  ever  attained  in  England  since 
reliable  records  of  such  matters  have  been 
kept.  Their  total  number  was  15,030. 
In  the  following  year  the  number  fell  to 
13,081,  and  in  187 1  to  11,072.  In  the 
same  period  the  houses  of  notoriously  bad 
character,  the  resort  of  thieves  and  their 
companions,  were  reduced  from  1,740  to 
1,139.  'l^^  reduction  of  these  nests  of 
vice  and  crime  was  in  the  first  full  year 
during  which  the  Act  was  in  operation,  as 
compared  with  the  average  of  the  previous 
three  years,  equal  to  26  per  cent.,  and  in 
the  next  year  (1871)  to  36.8  per  cent. 

The  strife  between  employer  and  em- 
ployed, the  question  of  the  proper  limits  of 
the  functions  of  Government,  the  inevita- 
ble collision  between  the  principle  of /aw^^ar 
faire  and  the  faith  in  organization  which 
the  working  classes  will  endeavor  to  ex- 
press by  legislation  as  soon  as  they  feel 
their  power,  are  only  superficial  indica- 
tions after  all    of  a  far    deeper  struggle. 
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The  signs  of  that  struggle  are  all  about 
us  and  around  us.  You  cannot  pick 
up  a  newspaper  without  coming  across 
them.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of 
them  of  late,  spoken  or  written,  have  been 
the  speech  of  Mr.  Gladstone  at  Liverpool, 
quoted  in  my  Tuesday's  lecture,  and  a 
series  of  articles  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
on  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity.* 
Of  the  speech  I  need  only  say  that  I  re- 
joice that  it  was  made.  The  articles  I 
must  refer  to  a  little  more  in  detail.  . 

After  a  masterly  examination  of  the 
utilitarian  and  positivist  theories,  the  writer 
explains  his  own  views :  how  he  has  come 
honestly  and  bravely  to  the  conclusion, 
that  believers  in  "  the  service  of  humanity" 
and  "the  religion  of  fraternity"  have 
no  solid  ground  beneath  them  —  why, 
for  his  part,  he  will  resolutely  continue  to 
love  his  friend  and  hate  his  enemy,  and 
will  on  no  terms  call  all  sorts  of  people,  of 
whom  he  knows  and  for  whom  he  cares 
nothing,  his  brothers  and  sisters — he  pro- 
ceeds : —  **  The  believer  in  the  religion  of 
fralernily  cannot  speak  thus.  He  is  bound 
to  love  all  mankind.  If  he  wants  me  to 
do  so  too,  he  must  show  me  a  reason  whv. 
Not  onlv  does  lie  show  me  none,  as  a 
rule,  but  he  generally  denies  either  the 
truth  or  the  relevancv  of  that  which,  if 
true,  is  n  reason — the  doctrine  that  God 
made  all  men  and  ordered  them  to  love 
each  other.  Whether  this  is  true  is  one 
(piesiion  :  how  it  is  proj^oscd  to  get  peo- 
]^le  to  love  each  other  without  such  a  be- 
lief 1  (ii)  not  understand.  It  would  want 
the  cleaie>t  <s\  all  imaginable  revelations 
to  make  me  try  to  love  a  considerable 
numl>or  of  ]>oople  whom  it  is  unnecessary 
to  mention,  or  affect  to  care  about  masses 
of  men  with  whom  1  have  nothing  to  do." 
It  is  healthy  anil  bracing  to  hear  or  read 
such  plain  s]HMking;  for,  when  one  comes 
upon  a  naked  nnil  transparently  honest 
denial,  not  only  of  modern  theories,  but  of 
teachin;;  which  one  learnt  at  one's  mo- 
ther's  knee,  upon  which  Christ enilom  and 
civiliz;ui»-n,  such  as  we  h.ive  it.  are  sujv 
]H\scd  to  have  been  built  up.  a  man  mu>t 
be  very  careless  or  very  tiishonest  who 
is  not  ilri\cn  to  a>k  himself  plainly  how 
tar  he  agrees  wiih  it. 

The  writer  in  vpiestion  goes  on.  coming 
specially  to  the  >;ibieci  of  these  lectures,  anil 

*  Sin*-.''    T^i'.MivhoJ.    vc;v,t.iIc1v,   \*!ih    the  riAr.ic 
c"»rMi.  I'll. '.'.nic'^  Sivplion  li>  tlicm. 


supporting  on  one  side  the  view  which  I 
was  urging  on  Tuesday  as  to  the  effects  of 
civilization : — "  These  are  the  grounds  on 
which  it  appears  to  me  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  self-deception  as  to  the  nature  of 
fraternity,  and  that  the  mere  feeling  of 
eager,  indefinite  sympathy  with  mankind,  in 
those  cases  in  which  it  happens  to  exist,  is 
not  deserving  of  the  admiration  which  b  so 
often  claimed  for  it.  I  will  say,  in  conclu- 
sion, a  very  few  words  on  the  opinion  that 
the  progress  of  civilization,  the  growth  of 
wealth  and  of  physical  science,  and  the  gen- 
eral diffusion  of  comfort,  will  tend  to  excite 
or  deepen  such  sympathy.  I  think  it  more 
probable  that  it  will  have  exactly  the  op- 
posite effect  The  whole  tendency  of  mod- 
ern civilization  is  to  enable  each  man  to 
stand  alone  and  take  care  of  his  own  inte- 
rests, and  the  growth  of  liberty  and  equality 
will,  as  I  have  already  shown,  intensify 
these  feelings.  They  will  minimize  all  re- 
straints and  reduce  everyone  to  a  dead 
level,  offering  no  attractions  to  the  imagina- 
tion or  to  the  affections.  In  this  state  of 
society  you  will  have  plenty  of  public  meet- 
ings, Exeter  Halls,  and  philanthropic  asso- 
ciations, but  there  will  be  no  occasion  for 
patriotism  or  public  spirit.  France  in 
1S70,  with  its  ambulances  and  its  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Geneva  Convention,  was, 
after  all,  a  poor,  washy,  feeble  place  in 
comparison  with  Holland  three  centuries 
before.  There  are  many  commonplaces 
about  the  connection  between  the  decay 
of  patriotism  and  the  growth  of  luxury.  No 
doubt  they  have  their  weak  side,  but  to  mc 
they  appear  far  more  like  the  truth  than 
the  commonplaces  which  are  now  so  com- 
mon about  the  connection  between  civili- 
zation and  the  love  of  mankind.  Civiliza- 
tion no  doubt  makes  people  hate  the  very 
thought  of  pain  or  discomfort  either  in 
their  own  persons  or  in  the  case  of  others. 
It  also  disposes  them  to  talk  and  to  potter 
about  eacli  other's  affairs  in  the  way  of  mu- 
tual sympathy  and  compliment,  and  now 
and  then  to  get  into  states  of  fierce  excite- 
ment about  them ;  but  all  this  is  not  love, 
or  anything  like  it.  The  real  truth  is,  that 
the  human  race  is  so  big,  so  various,  so  lit- 
tle known,  that  no  one  can  really  love  it 
Vou  can  at  most  fancy  that  you  love  some 
imaginan*  representation  of  bits  of  it,  which, 
when  examined,  are  only  your  own  fancies 
person! tied.  A  progress  which  teaches 
people  to  attach  increased  impoitance  to 
phantoms  is  not  a  glorious  thin|^  in  my 
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eyes  at  all  events.  It  is  a  progress  towards 
a  huge  Social  Science  Association,  embrac- 
ing in  itself  all  the  Exeter  Halls  that  ever 
were  bom  or  thought  of.  From  such  a 
religion  of  humanity  I  can  only  say  in  the 
deepest  tones  of  alarm  and  horror,  *  Good 
Lord,  deliver  us ! ' " 

A  very  startling,  suggestive,  and  in 
many  respects,  I  believe,  truthful,  diagno- 
sis of  our  condition,  and  forecast  of  what  is 
coming  upon  us.  I  should  think  most  per- 
sons when  they  put  it  down  must  have 
asked  themselves,  What  then  !  Freedom, 
equality,  brotherhood,  a  mockery  and  de- 
lusion ! — the  passionate  struggle  of  three 
generations  to  realize  them  ending  in  a 
huge  Exeter  Hall  millennium  !  The  writer 
exclaims  scornfully,  **  Good  Lord,  deliver 
us  I"  and  passes  on  in  his  strength — but 
we  cannot.  For  us,  then,  what  outlook  1 
what  escape  !  Who  shall  deliver  us  from 
the  body  of  this  death ! .  I  have  not  come 
here,  400  miles  from  home,  my  friends,  to 
speak  to  you  on  the  problems  of  civiliza- 
tion and  to  shirk  the  most  difficult  and  the 
most  interesting  of  them  all — the  one,  in 
fact,  which  underlies  and  overshadows  all 
others — I  mean,  of  course,  this  religious 
problem.  Do  not  start  in  alarm,  or  sup- 
pose for  a  moment  that  I  am  about  to  tres- 
pass on  or  lead  you  into  the  tangled  paths 
of  religious  polemics.  The  party  wres- 
ting matches  and  janglings  of  the  various 
Churclies  and  sects  which  go  by  the  com- 
mon name  of  Christian,  are  to  me  only  not 
wholly  indifferent  because  they  seem  so  em- 
inenly  futile  and  mischievous.  But  the  re- 
ligious "  problem  of  civilization"  lies  outside 
of  all  this.  For  I  think  very  few  persons  in- 
terested in  these  questions  can  have  failed 
to  remark  the  uneasy  and  mournful  tone 
which  runs  through  much  of  the  serious 
scepticism  in  our  current  literature.  Of 
flippancy  and  shallowness  we  have  no 
doubt  enough  and  to  spare,  but  not 
amongst  the  writers  and  thmkers  I  refer  to, 
and  from  one  of  the  ablest  of  whom  I  have 
been  quoting.  Their  feeling  would  seem 
to  be  rather  one  of  sorrow  that  Christianity 
has  been  unable  to  hold  its  own.  They  re- 
cognize the  noble  work  it  has  done — admit 
that  its  history  has  been  the  history  of 
civilization — while  they  entirely  abandon  it 
as  a  living  power,  capable  of  delivering  us 
from  the  moral  and  religious  anarchy  which 
seems  to  them  to  brood  over  the  nine- 
teenth century  in  as  dense  a  cloud  as  over- 
shadowed the  Roman  world  in  the  time 


of  Augustus.  They  are  too  English  and 
too  masculine  to  put  up  with  the  "  Uni- 
versum"  of  Strauss,  or  the  organized  re- 
ligion of  humanity  of  the  Positivists. 
Blank  Atheism  has  no  attraction  whatever 
for  them.  Rather  in  a  gloomy  and  de- 
spondent way,  while  refusing  belief  to  any- 
thing which  cannot  be  tested  by  the  methods 
of  their  science  and  measured  by  their 
plumb-line,  with  a  sort  of  half  hope  which 
they  will  scarcely  admit  to  themselves,  they 
seem  to  recognize  the  travail  of  their  own 
time  with  thoughts  too  big  for  utterance 
hitherto,  and  to  look,  with  a  dull,  dim  kind 
of  hope,  for  the  gradual  rise  out  of  the 
chaos  of  a  new  faith,  which  shall  fuse 
again  and  give  expression  to  the  scattered 
thoughts  and  aspirations  of  mankind,  and 
stand  out  as  a  revelation  of  God  suited  to 
these  new  times,  which  have  been  driven  in 
sheer  despair  to  abandon  the  old  revelation. 
A  curious  echo — if  that  can  be  called  an 
echo  which  is  set  in  an  entirely  different 
key — comes  back  to  these  broodings  from 
the  New  World.  There,  too,  the  foremost 
thinkers  recognize  the  prevailing  anarchy, 
and  many  look  for  a  new  revelation,  but 
in  a  cheerful  and  hopeful  spirit,  such  as 
befits  a  new  country,  and  rather  as  a 
supplement  to,  than  a  substitution  for,  the 
Christianity  which  they  too  believe  to  have 
spent  its  force,  and  to  be  inadequate  to  the 
new  time.  Let  Mr.  Emerson,  their  ablest 
and  wisest  voice,  speak  for  them.  "  And 
now,"  he  says,  in  an  address — singularly 
typical  of  the  best  current  thought  of  New 
England — to  the  Senior  Divinity  Class  at 
Harvard  University,  "  let  us  do  what  we 
can  to  rekindle  the  smouldering,  nigh- 
quenched  fire  on  the  altar.  The  evils  of 
the  Church  that  now  is  are  manifest.  The 
question  returns.  What  shall  we  do  ?  I 
confess  all  attempts  to  project  and  esta- 
blish a  Cultus,with  new  rites  and  new 
forms,  seem  to  me  vain.  Faith  makes  us, 
and  not  we  it,  and  faith  makes  its  own 
forms.  All  attempts  to  contrive  a  new  sys- 
tem are  as  cold  as  the  new  worship  intro- 
duced by  the  French  to  the  Goddess  of 
Reason — to-day  pasteboard  and  filagree, 
and  ending  to-morrow  in  madness  and 
murder.  Rather  let  the  breath  of  new  life 
be  breathed  by  you  through  the  forms  al- 
ready existing.  For  if  once  you  are  alive, 
you  shall  find  that  they  become  plastic  and 
new.  ...  I  look  for  the  hour  when  that 
supreme  beauty  which  ravished  the  souls  of 
those  Eastern  men,  and  chiefly  of  those 
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Hebrews,  and  through  their  lips  spoke 
oracles  to  all  time,  shall  speak  in  the  West 
also.  The  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures 
contain  immortal  sentences,  which  have 
been  bread  of  life 'to  millions.  But  they 
have  no  epical  integrity — are  not  shown 
in  their  order  to  the  intellect.  I  look  for 
the  new  teacher,  who  shall  follow  so  far 
these  shining  laws  that  he  shall  see  them 
come  full  circle  ;  shall  see  their  rounding, 
complete  grace ;  shall  see  the  world  to  be 
the  mirror  of  the  soul ;  shall  see  the  iden- 
tity of  the  law  of  gravitation  with  purity  of 
heart ;  and  shall  show  that  the  Ought, 
that  Duty,  is  one  with  science,  with  bfeauty, 
and  with  joy." 

Surely,  my  friends,  there  is  something 
singularly  inspiring  in  this  Transatlantic 
voice.  Its  first  ring  is  like  that  of  a  bugle 
in  front  of  a  forming  battalion.  The  call 
to  the  best  heart  an'd  head  in  young  Ameri- 
ca to  throw  to  the  winds  all  attempts  to 
establish  a  new  cult,  new  rites,  new  forms ; 
to  rekindle  the  smouldering  fire  on  the  altar 
by  themselves  breathing  new  life  into  the 
forms  already  existing,  till  they  become 
plastic  and  ready  to  fit  the  new  times, 
and  express  the  new  thoughts — is  to  my 
mind  full  of  hope,  for  the  Old  World  as 
well  as  for  the  New.  But  look  again, 
listen  again,  and  the  jubilant  voice  falters ; 
the  sound  of  the  bugle  grows  wandering, 
uncertain,  and  passes  away  in  a  few  wild 
notes,  to  me  at  least  as  empty  of  hope  as 
that  wail  of  the  Old  World.  The  voice 
that  spoke  to  those  old  Hebrews  has  not 
then,  as  yet,  spoken  in  the  West :  a  new 
Teacher  is  needed  there  too,  who  shall 
bring  with  him  some  further  good  news  for 
men.  Without  such,  the  shining  laws  can- 
not come  full  circle — the  pure  of  heart  can- 
not see  God. 

Great  is  the  controversy — full  of  the 
most  absorbing  interest  for  every  human 
soul,  and  great  the  issues  which  the  civili- 
zation of  our  day  is  forcing  on  a  world 
bent  on  enjoyment  of  all  kinds — sensual, 
artistic,  intellectual — and  on  shutting  its 
ears  to  all  voices  from  the  height  and  from 
the  depth.  And  more  and  more  clearly  it 
seems  to  me,  at  least,  is  the  voice,  calmer 
than  silence,  sounding  from  the  height  and 
from  the  depth ;  and  more  and  more  vain 
grows  the  world's  effort  to  enjoy  any  of  its 
good  things,  until  it  hears  and  answers. 
As  Carlyle  said  scornfully  thirty  years  ago. 


the  wealth  is  enchanted,  the  art  is  enchant- 
ed, the  science  is  enchanted;  let  those 
who  feel  that  they  are  really  the  better  for 
them,  give  us  their  names. 

But  the  philosopher  of  Concord  (Emer- 
son) has  touched  the  very  centre  of  the 
matter.  A  new  Teacher,  he  tells  us,  is 
needed;  a  new  Gospel  will  make  the 
progress  of  civilization  wholly  beneficent 
The  great  West  ( at  least,  all  that  is  noblest 
in  it)  is  looking  for  such  a  man,  for  such  a 
message.  Vain  outlook!  the  '^shining 
laws"  would  come  full  circle  fast  enough, 
have  been  ready  to  do  so  any  time  these 
eighteen  hundred  years,  if  men  would  only 
let  them.  The  Teacher  who  has  spoken 
the  last  and  highest  word  to  mankind,  is 
asking  of  our  age,  as  He  asked  of  the  men 
of  His  own  day,  as  He  has  asked  of  the 
sixty  generations  of  our  fathers  who  have 
come  and  gone  since  His  day,  the  question 
which  goes  to  the  root  of  all  "  problems  ot 
civilization" — of  all  problems  of  human  life 
— "  What  think  ye  of  Christ  ?"  The  time 
is  upon  us  when  that  question  must  be  an- 
swered by  this  nation,  and  can  no  longer 
be  thrust  aside,  while  we  go,  one  to  his  farm, 
and  another  to  his  merchandise.  Is  this 
life  the  model  of  what  human  life  must 
become — is  He  the  Son  of  God,  dwelling 
with  men  now  and  always,  and  inspiring 
hem  with  power  to  live  that  life — not  at 
small  section  of  them  here  and  there,  but 
the  whole  race,  big,  various,  and  disagreea- 
ble as  it  is  to  most  of  us  ?  Upon  the  an- 
swer England  gives  to  that  question  de- 
pends our  future — whether  we  shall  floim- 
der  on  under  the  weight  of  increasing  riches, 
till  our  vaunted  civilization  has  brought  us 
to  utter  anarchy,  and  so  to  the  loss  of 
courage,  trustfulness,  simplicity,  manliness 
-^f  everything  that  makes  life  enduraUe 
for  men  or  nations ;  or  whether  we  shall 
rise  up  in  new  strength,  casting  out  the 
spirit  of  Mammon  in  the  Name  which 
broke  in  pieces  the  Roman  Empire,  sub- 
dued the  wild  tribes  which  flooded  that 
empire  in  her  decay,  and  founded  a  Chris- 
tendom on  the  ruins — which  in  our  own 
land  has  destroyed  feudalism,  abolished 
slavery,  and  given  us  an  inheritance  such 
as  has  been  given  to  no  people  on  this 
earth  before  us;  and  so  build  up  a  stronger, 
gentler,  nobler  national  life,  in  which  all 
problems  of  civilization  shall  find  their  true 
solution. — Macmillan's  Magazine, 
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When  Hotspur  treads  the  stage  with 
passionate  grace,  the  spectator  hardly 
dreams  of  the  fact  that  the  princely 
original  lived,  paid  taxes,  and  was  an  active 
man  of  his  parish,  in  Aldersgate  Street. 
There^  however,  stood  the  first  Northum- 
berland House.  By  the  ill-fortune  of 
Percy  it  fell  to  the  conquering  side  in  the 
serious  conflict  in  which  Hotspur  was  en- 
gaged; and  Henry  the  Fourth  made  a 
present  of  it  to  his  queen,  Jane.  Thence 
it  got  the  name  of  the  Queen's  Wardrobe. 
Subsequently  it  was  converted  into  a 
printing  office ;  and,  in  the  course  of  time, 
the  first  Northumberland  House  disap- 
peared altogether. 

In  Fen  church  Street,  not  now  a  place 
wherein  to  look  for  nobles,  the  great  Earls 
of  Northumberland  were  grandly  housed 
in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Sixth  ;  but  vulgar 
citizenship  elbowed  the  earls  too  closely, 
and  they  ultimately  withdrew  from  the 
City.  The  deserted  mansion  and  grounds 
were  taken  possession  of  by  the  roysterers. 
Dice  were  for  ever  rattling  in  the  stately 
saloons.  Winners  shouted  for  joy,  and 
blasphemy  was  considered  a  virtue  by  the 
losers.  As  for  the  once  exquisite  gardens, 
they  were  converted  into  bowling-greens, 
titanic  billiards,  at  which  sport  the  gayer 
City  sparks  breathed  themselves  for  hours 
in  the  summer  time.  There  was  no  place 
of  entertainment  so  fashionably  frequented 
as  this  second  Northumberland  House; 
but  dice  and  bowls  were  at  length  to  be 
enjoyed  in  more  vulgar  places,  aiid  "the 
old  seat  of  the  Percys  was  deserted  by 
fashion."  On  the  site  of  mansion  and 
gardens,  houses  and  cottages  were  erected, 
and  the  place  knew  its  old  glory  no  more. 
So  ended  the  second  Northumberland 
House. 

AVhile  the  above  mansions  or  palaces 
were  the  pride  of  all  Londoners  and  the 
envy  of  many,  there  stood  on  the  strand 
of  the  Thames,  at  the  bend  of  the  river, 
near  Charing  Cross,  a  hospital  arid  chapel, 
whose  founder,  William  Marshal,  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  had  dedicated  it  to  St.  Mary, 
and  made  it  an  appanage  to  the  Priory  of 
Roncesvalle,  in  Navarre.  Hence  the 
hospital  on  our  river  strand  was  known  by 
the  name  of  "  St  Mary  Rouncivall."  The 
estate  went  the  way  of  such  property  at 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries;    and 


the  first  lay  proprietor  of  the  forfeited  pro- 
perty was  a  Sir  Thomas  Ca warden.  It 
was  soon  after  acquired  by  Henry  Howard, 
Earl  of  Northampton,  son  of  the  first  Earl 
of  Surrey.  Howard,  early  in  the  reign  of 
James  the  First,  erected  on  the  site  of  St. 
Mary's  Hospital  a  brick  mansion  which, 
under  various  names,  has  developed  into 
that  third  and  present  Northumberland 
House  which  is  about  to  fall  under  pres- 
sure of  circumstances,  the  great  need  of 
London,  and  the  argument  of  half  a  mil- 
lion of  money. 

Thus  the  last  nobleman  who  has  clung 
to  the  Strand,  which,  on  its  south  side,  was 
once  a  line  of  palaces,  is  about  to  leave  it 
for  ever.  The  bishops  were  the  first  to 
reside  on  that  river-bank  outside  the  City 
walls.  Nine  episcopal  palaces  were  once 
mirrored  in  the  then  clear  waters  of  the 
Thames.  The  lay  nobles  followed,  when 
they  felt  themselves  as  safe  in  that  fresh 
and  healthy  air  as  the  prelates.  The 
chapel  of  the  Savoy  is  still  a  royal  chapel, 
and  the  memories  of  time-honored  Lan- 
caster and  of  John,  the  honest  King  of 
France,  still  dignify  the  place.  But  the 
last  nobleman  who  resided  so  far  from  the 
now  recognised  quarters  of  fashion  is 
about  to  leave  what  has  been  the  seat  of 
the  Howards  and  Percys  for  nearly  three 
centuries,  and  the  Strand  will  be  able  no 
longer  to  boast  of  a  duke.  It  will  still, 
however,  possess  an  English  earl ;  but  he 
is  only  a  modest  lodger  in  Norfolk  Street. 

When  the  Duke  of  Northumberland 
goes  from  the  Strand,  there  goes  with  him 
a  shield  with  very  nearly  nine  hundred 
quarterings;  and  among  them  are  the 
arms  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  of  the  sove- 
reign houses  of  France,  Castile,  Leon,  and 
Scotland,  and  of  the  ducal  houses  of 
Normandy  and  Brittany !  Nunquam  minus 
solus  quam  cum  solus,  might  be  a  fitting 
motto  for  a  nobleman  who,  when  he  stands 
before  a  glass,  may  see  therein,  not  only 
the  Duke,  but  also  the  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland, Earl  Percy,  Earl  of  Beverley, 
Baron  Lovaine  of  Alnwick,  Sir  Algernon 
Percy,  Bart.,  two  doctors  (LL.D.  and 
D.C.L.),  a  colonel,  several  presidents,  and 
the  patron  of  two-and-twenty  livings. 

As  a  man  who  deals  with  the  merits  of 
a  book  is  little  or  nothing  concerned  with 
the  binding  thereof,  with  the  water-marks. 
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or  with  the  printing,  but  is  altogether  con- 
cerned with  the  life  that  is  within,  that  is, 
with  the  author,  his  thoughts,  and  his  ex- 
pression of  them,  so,  in  treating  of  North- 
umberland House,  we  care  much  less  for 

*  notices  of  the  building  than  of  its  in- 
habitants— less  for  the  outward  aspect  than 
for  what  has  been  said  or  done  beneath  its 
roof.  If  we  look  with  interest  at  a  mere 
wall  which  screens  from  sight  the  stage  of 
some  glorious  or  some  terrible  act,  it  is  not 
for  the  sake  of  the  wall  or  its  builders :  our 
interest  is  in  the  drama  and  its  actors. 
Who  cares,  in  speaking  of  Shakespeare  and 
Hamlet,  to  know  the  name  of  the  stage 
carpenter  at  the  Globe  or  the  Blackfriars? 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Lord  Howard,  who 
was  an  amateur  architect  of  some  merit,  is 
supposed  to  have  had  a  hand  in  designing 
the  old  house  in  the  Strand,  and  that 
Gerard  Christmas  and  Bernard  Jansen  are 
said  to  have  been  his  **  builders."  Between 
that  brick  house  and  the  present  there  is 
as  much  sameness  as  in  the  legendary 
knife  which,  after  having  had  a  new  handle, 
subsequently  received  in  addition  a  new 
blade.  The  old  house  occupied  three 
sides  of  a  square.  The  fourth  side,  towards 
the  river,  was  completed  in  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  portal  re- 
tains something  of  the  old  work,  but  so 
little  as  to  be  scarcely  recognisable,  except 
to  professional  eyes. 

From  the  date  of  its  erection  till  1 614  it 
bore  the  name  of  Northampton  House. 
In  that  year  it  passed  by  will  from  Hen- 
ry Howard,  Lord  Northampton,  to  his 
nephew,  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Suffolk, 
from  whom  it  was  called  Suffolk  House.  In 
1642,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Theophilus, 
second  Earl  of  Sufitblk,  married  Alger- 
non Percy,  tenth  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
and  the  new  master  gave  his  name  to  the 
old  mansion.  The  above-named  Lord 
Northampton  was  the  man  who  has  been 

^  described  as  foolish  when  young,  infamous 
when  old,  an  encourager,  at  threescore 
years  and  ten,  of  his  niece,  the  infamous 
Countess  of  Essex ;  and  who,  had  he  lived 
a  few  months  longer,  would  probably  have 
been  hanged  for  his  share,  with  that  niece 
and  others,  in  the  mysterious  murder  of  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury.  Thus,  the  founder  of 
the  house  was  noble  only  in  name ;  his  suc- 
cessor and  nephew  has  not  left  a  much 
more  brilliant  reputation.  He  was  con- 
nected, with  his  wife,  in  frauds  upon  the 
King,  and  was  fined  heavily.    The  heiress 


of  Northumberland,  who  married  his  son, 
came  of  a  noble  but  ill-fated  race,  especial- 
ly after  the  thirteenth  Baron  Percy  was 
created  Earl  of  Northumberland  in  1377. 
Indeed,  the  latter  title  had  been  borne  by 
eleven  persons  before  it  was  given  to  a 
Percy,  and  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of 
the  whole  of  them  came  to  grief.  Of  one 
of  them  it  is  stated  that  he  (Alberic)  was 
appointed  Earl  in  1080,  but  XkizX^  proving 
unfit  for  the  dignity^  he  was  displaced,  and 
a  Norman  bishop  named  in  his  stead !  The 
idea  of  turning  out  from  high  estate  those 
who  were  unworthy  or  incapable  is  one 
that  might  suggest  many  reflections,  if  it 
were  not  scandalum  magnatiim  to  make 
them. 

In  the  chapel  at  Alnwick  Castle  there 
is  displayed  a  genealogical  tree.  At  the 
root  of  the  Percy  branches  is  "  Charle- 
magne"; and  there  is  a  sermon  in  the 
whole,  much  more  likely  to  scourge  pride 
than  to  stimulate  it,  if  the  thing  be  rightly 
considered.  However  this  may  be,  the 
Percys  find  their  root  in  Karloman,  the 
Emperor,  through  Joscelin  of  Louvain,  in 
this  way:  Agnes  de  Percy  was,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  the  sole  heiress  of  her 
house.  Immensely  rich,  she  had  many 
suitors.  Among  these  was  Joscelin,  bro- 
ther of  Godfrey,  sovereign  Duke  of  Bra- 
bant, and  of  Adelicia,  Queen  Consort  of 
Henry  the  First  of  England.  Joscelin  hel4 
that  estate  at  Petworth  which  has  not  since 
gone  out  of  the  hands  of  his  descendants. 
This  princely  suitor  of  the  heiress  Agnes 
was  only  accepted  by  her  as  husband  on 
condition  of  his  assiiming  the  Percy  name. 
Joscelin  consented ;  but  he  added  the  arms 
of  Brabant  and  Louvain  to  the  Percy 
shield,  in  order  that,  if  succession  to  those 
titles  and  possessions  should  ever  be  stop- 
ped for  want  of  an  heir,  his  claim  might  be 
kept  in  remembrance.  Now,  this  Joscelin 
was  lineally  descended  from  "  Charle- 
magne," and,  therefore^  that  greater  name 
lies  at  the  root  of  the  Percy  pedigree, 
which  glitters  in  gold  on  the  walls  of  the 
ducal  chapel  in  the  castle  at  Alnwick. 

Very  rarely  indeed  did  the  Percys,  who 
were  the  earlier  Earls  of  Northumberland, 
die  in  their  beds.  The  first  of  them, 
Henry,  was  slain  (1407)  in  the  fight  on 
Bramham  Moor.  The  second,  another 
Henry  (whose  father.  Hotspur,  was  killed 
in  the  hot  affair  near  Shrewsbury),  lies  within 
St.  Alban's  Abbey  Church,  having  poured 
out  his  lifeblood  in  another  Battle  of  the 
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Roses,  fought  near  that  town  named  after 
the  saint.  The  blood  of  the  third  Earl 
helped  to  color  the  roses,  which  are  said  to 
have  grown  redder  from  the  gore  of  the 
slain  on  Towton's  hatd-fought  field.  The 
forfeited  title  was  transferred,  in  1465,  to 
Lord  John  Nevill  Montagu,  great  War- 
wick's brother;  but  Montagu  soon  lay 
among  the  dead  in  the  battle  near  Barnet. 
The  tital  was  restored  to  another  Henry 
Percy,  and  that  unhappy  Earl  was  mur- 
dered, in  1489,  at  his  house,  Cocklodge, 
near  Thirsk.  In  that  fifteenth  century 
there  was  not  a  single  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land who  died  a  peaceful  and  natural 
death. 

In  the  succeeding  century  the  first  line 
of  Earls,  consisting  of  six  Henry  Percys, 
came  to  an  end  in  that  childless  noble 
whom  Anne  Boleyn  called  "  the  Thrifdess 
Lord.'*  He  died  childless  in  1537.  He 
had,  indeed,  two  brothers,  the  elder  of 
whom  might  have  succeeded  to  the  title 
and  estates ;  but  both  brothers.  Sir  Thomas 
and  Sir  Ingram,  had  taken  up  arms  in  the 
"  Pilgrimage  of  Grace."  Attainder  and  for- 
feiture were  the  consequences;  and  in  1551 
Northumberland  was  the  title  of  the  duke- 
dom conferred  on  John  Dudley,  Earl  of 
Warwick,  who  lost  the  dignity  when  his 
head  was  struck  off  at  the  block,  two  years 
later. 

Then  the  old  title.  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land, was  restored  in  1557,  to  Thomas,  son 
of  that  attainted  Thomas  who  had  joined 
the  "  Pilgrimage  of  Grace."  Ill-luck  still 
followed  these  Percys.  Thomas  was  be- 
headed— the  last  of  his  house  who  fell 
by  the  hands  of  the  executioner — in  1572. 
His  brother  and  heir  died  in  the  Tower  in 

None  of  these  Percys  had  yet  come  into 
the  Strand.  The  brick  house  there,  which 
was  to  be  their  own  through  marriage  with 
an  heiress,  was  built  in  lite  lifetime  of  the 
Earl,  whose  father,  as  juHl  pientioned,  died 
in  the  Tower  in  1585.  The  son,  too,  was 
long  a  prisoner  in  that  gloomy  palace  and 
prison.  Wbile  Lord  Northampton  was 
laying  the  foundations  of  the  future  Lon- 
don house  of  the  Percys  in  1605,  Henry 
Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  was  being 
carried  into  durance.  There  was  a  Percy, 
kinsman  to  the  Earl,  who  was  mixed  up  in 
the  Gunpowder  Plot.  For  no  other  reason 
than  relationship  with  the  conspiring  Percy 
the  Earl  was  shut  up  in  the  tower  for  life, 
as  his  sentence  ran,  and  he  was  condemned 


to  pay  a  fine  of  thirty  thousand  pounds. 
The  Earl  ultimately  got  off  with  fifteen 
years'  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds.  He  was  popularly 
known  as  the  Wizard  Earl,  because  he  was 
a  studious  recluse,  companying  only  with 
^ave  scholars  (of  whom  there  were  three, 
known  as  "  Percy's  Magi "),  and  finding 
relaxation  in  writing  rhymed  satires  against 
the  Scots. 

There  was  a  stone  walk  in  the  Tower 
which,  having  been  paved  by  the  Earl, 
was  known  during  many  years  as  "  My 
Lord  of  Northumberland's  Walk."  At 
one  end  was  an  iron  shield  of  his  arms; 
and  holes  in  which  he  put  a  peg  at  every 
turn  he  made  in  his  dreary  exercise. 

One  would  suppose  that  the  Wizard 
Earl  would  have  been  very  grateful  to 
the  man  who  restored  him  to  liberty. 
Lord  Hayes  (Viscount  Doncaster)  was 
the  man.  He  had  married  Northumber- 
land's daughter,  Lucy.  The  marriage  had 
excited  the  Earl's  anger,  as  a  low  matchy 
and  the  proud  captive  could  not  "sto- 
mach" a  benefit  for  which  he  was  indebted 
to  a  son-in-law  on  whom  he  looked  down. 
This  proud  Earl  died  in  1632.  Just  ten 
years  after,  his  son,  Algernon  Percy,  went 
a-wooing  at  Suffolk  House,  in  the  Strand. 
It  was  then  inhabited  by  Elizabeth,  the 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Theophilus,  Earl 
of  Suffolk,  who  had  died  two  years  previ- 
ously, in  1640.  Algernon  Percy  and  Eli- 
zabeth Howard  made  a  merry  and  magni- 
ficent wedding  of  it,  and  from  the  time 
they  were  joined  together  thfe  house  of  the 
bride  has  been  known  by  the  bridegroom's 
territorial  title  of  Northumberland. 

The  street  close  to  the  house  of  the 
Percys,  which  we  now  know  as  Northum- 
berland Street,  was  then  a  road  leading 
down  to  the  Thames,  and  called  Harts- 
horn Lane.  Its  earlier  name  was  Chris- 
topher Alley.  At  the  bottom  of  the  lane 
the  luckless  Sir  Edmundsbury  Godfrey 
had  a  stately  house,  from  which  he  walked 
many  a  time  and  oft  to  his  great  wood 
wharf  on  the  river.  But  the  glory  of 
Hartshorn  Lane  was  and  is  Ben  Jonson. 
No  one  can  say  where  rare  Ben  was  bom, 
save  that  the  posthumous  child  first  saw 
the  light  in  Westminster.  "Though," 
says  Fuller,  "  I  cannot,  with  all  my  indus- 
trious inquiry,  find  him  in  his  cradle,  I 
can  fetch  him  from  his  long  coats.  When 
a  little  child  he  lived  in  Hartshorn  Lane, 
Charing  Cross,  where  his  mother  married 
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a  bricklayer  for  her  second  husband." 
Mr.  Fowler  was  a  master  bricklayer,  and 
did  well  with  his  clever  stepson.  We  can 
in  imagination  see  that  sturdy  boy  cross- 
ing the  Strand  to  go  to  his  school  within 
the  old  church  of  St.  Martin  (then  stilH  in 
the  Fields.  It  is  as  easy  to  picture  nim 
hastening  of  a  morning  early  to  Westmin- 
ster, where  Camden  was  second  master, 
and  had  a  keen  sense  of  the  stuff  that  was 
in  the  scholar  from  Hartshorn  Lane.  Of 
all  the  figures  that  flit  about  the  locality, 
none  attracts  our  sympathies  so  warmly 
as  that  of  the  boy  who  developed  into  the 
second  dramatic  poet  of  England. 

Of  the  countesses  and  duchesses  of  this 
family,  the  most  singular  was  the  widow 
of  Algernon,  the  tenth  Earl.  In  her  wi- 
dowhood she  removed  from  her  house  in 
the  Strand  (where  she  had  given  a  home 
not  only  to  her  husband,  but  to  a  brother) 
to  one  which  occupied  the  site  on  which 
White's  Club  now  stands.  It  was  called 
Suffolk  House,  and  the  proud  lady  thereof 
maintained  a  semi-regal  state  beneath  the 
roof  and  when  she  went  abroad.  On 
such  an  occasion  as  paying  a  visit,  her 
footmen  walked  bareheaded  on  either  side 
of  her  coach,  which  was  followed  by  a 
second,  in  which  her  women  were  seated, 
like  so  many  ladies  in  waiting !  Her 
state  solemnity  went  so  far  that  she  never 
allowed  her  son  Joscelin's  wife  (daughter 
of  an  Earl)  to  be  seated  in  her  presence — 
at  least  till  she  had  obtained  permission 
to  do  so. 

Joscelin*s  wife  was,  according  to  Pepys, 
"  a  beautiful  lady  indeed."  They  had  but 
one  child,  the  famous  heiress,  Elizabeth 
Percy,  who  at  four  years  of  age  was  left 
to  the  guardianship  of  her  proud  and 
wicked  old  grandmother.  Joscelin  was 
dead,  and  his  widow  married  Ralph,  af- 
terwards Duke  of  Montague.  The  old 
Dowager  Countess  was  a  matchmaker, 
and  she  contracted  her  granddaughter,  at 
the  age  of  twelve,  to  Cavendish,  Earl  of 
Ogle.  Before  this  couple  were  of  age  to 
live  together  Ogle  died.  In  a  year  or  two 
after,  the  old  matchmaker  engaged  her 
victim  to  Mr.  Thomas  Thynne,  of  Long- 
leat ;  but  the  young  lady  had  no  mind  to 
him.  In  the  Hatton  collection  of  manu- 
scripts there  are  three  letters  addressed  by 
a  lady  of  the  Brunswick  family  to  Lord 
and  iady  Hatton.  They  are  undated, 
but  they  contain  a  curious  reference  to 
part  of  the  present  subject,  and  are  thus 


noticed  in  the  first  report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Historical  Manuscripts: 
*^  Mr.  Thinn  has  proved  his  marriage  with 
Lady  Ogle,  but  she  will  not  live  with  him, 
for  fear  of  being  *  rotten  before  she  is 
ripe.'  Lord  Suffolk,  since  he  lost  his  wife 
and  daughter,  lives  with  his  sister,  North- 
umberland. They  have  here  strange  am- 
bassadors— one  from  the  King  of  Fez,  the 
other  from  Muscovett.  All  the  town  has 
seen  the  last;  he  goes  to  the  play,  and 
stinks  so  that  the  ladies  are  not  able  to 
take  their  muffs  from  their  noses  all  the 
play-time.  The  lampoons  that  are  made 
of  most  of  the  town  ladies  are  so  nasty, 
that  no  woman  would  read  them,  else  she 
would  have  got  them  for  her." 

"  Tom  of  Ten  Thousand,"  as  Thynne . 
was  called,  was  murdered  /shot  dead  in 
his  carriage)  in  Pall  Mall  (1682)  by 
Konigsmark  and  accomplices,  two  or 
three  of  whom  suffered  death  on  the  scaf- 
fold. Immediately  afterwards  the  maiden 
wife  of  two  husbands  rea/fy  married 
Charles,  the  proud  Duke  of  Somerset 
In  the  same  year  Banks  dedicated  to  her 
(///usurious  lyincesSf  he  calls  her)  his 
*  Anna  Bullen,*  a  tragedy.  He  says : 
"  You  have  submitted  to  take  a  noble 
partner,  as  angels  have  delighted  to  con- 
verse with  men ;"  and  "  there  is  so  much 
of  divinity  and  wisdom  in  your  choice, 
that  none  but  the  Almighty  ever  did  the 
like"  (giving  Eve  to  Adam)  "with  the 
world  and  Eden  for  a  dower."  Then, 
after  more  blasphemy,  and  very  free  allu- 
sions to  her  condition  as  a  bride,  and  ful- 
someness  beyond  conception,  he  scouts 
the  idea  of  supposing  that  she  ever  should 
die.  "  You  look,"  he  says,  "  as  if  you  had 
nothing  mortal  in  you.  Your  guardian 
angel  scarcely  is  more  a  deity  than  you ;" 
and  so  on,  in  increase  of  bombast,  crowned 
by  the  mock  humility  of  "  my  muse  still 
has  no  other  ornament  than  truth." 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Somerset 
lived  in  the  house  in  the  Strand,  which 
continued  to  be  called  Northumberland 
House,  as  there  had  long  been  a  Somerset 
House  a  little  more  to  the  east.  Anthony 
Henley  once  annoyed  the  above  duke  and 
showed  his  own  ill-manners  by  addressing 
a  letter  "  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  over 
against  the  trunk-shop  at  Charing  Cross," 
The  duchess  was  hardly  more  respectfiil 
when  speaking  of  her  suburban  mansion, 
Sion  House,  Brentford.  "  It's  a  hobble- 
dehoy place,"    she  said;    "neither  town 
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nor  country."  Of  this  union  came  a  son, 
Algernon  Seymour,  who  in  1748  succeed- 
ed his  father  as  Duke  of  Somerset,  and 
in  1749  was  created  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land, for  a  particular  reason.  He  had  no 
sons.  His  daughter  Elizabeth  had  encou- 
raged the  homage  of  a  handsome  young 
fellow  of  that  day,  named  Smithson.  She 
was  told  that  Hugh  Smithson  had  spoken 
in  terms  of  admiration  of  her  beauty,  and 
she  laughingly  asked  why  he  did  not  say 
as  much  to  herself.  Smithson  was  the  son 
of  "  an  apothecary,"  according  to  the 
envious,  but,  in  truth,  the  father  had  been 
a  physician,  had  earned  a  baronetcy,  and 
was  of  the  good  old  nobility,  the  land- 
owners, with  an  estate,  still  possessed  by  the 
family,  at  Stanwick,  in  Yorkshire.  Hugh 
Smithson  married  thi?  Elizabeth  Percy, 
and  the  earldom  of  Northumberland,  con- 
ferred on  her  father,  was  to  go  to  her  hus- 
band, and  afterwards  to  the  eldest  male 
heir  of  this  marriage,  failing  which  the  dig- 
nity was  to  remain  with  Elizabeth  and  her 
heirs  male  by  any  other  marriage. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  present  line  of 
Smithson- Percys  begins.  Of  the  couple 
who  may  be  called  its  founders  so  many 
severe  things  have  been  said,  that  we  may 
infer  that  their  exalted  fortunes  and  best 
qualities  gave  umbrage  to  persons  of  small 
minds  or  strong  prejudices.  Walpole's  re- 
mark, that  in  the  earl's  lord-lieutenancy  in 
Ireland  "  their  vice-majesties  scattered 
pearls  and  diamonds  about  the  streets,"  is 
good  testimony  to  their  royal  liberality. 
Their  taste  may  not  have  been  unexcep- 
tionable, but  there  was  no  touch  of  mean- 
ness in  it.  In  1758  they  gave  a  supper  at 
Northumberland  House  to  Lady  Yar- 
mouth, George  the  Second's  old  mistress. 
The  chief  ornamental  piece  on  the  supper 
table  represented  a  grand  chasse  at  Her- 
renhausen,  at  which  there  was  a  carriage 
drawn  by  six  horses,  in  which  was  seated 
an  august  person  wearing  a  blue  ribbon, 
with  a  lady  at  his  side.  This  was  not 
unaptly  called  "  the  apotheosis  of  concubi- 
nage." Of  the  celebrated  countess  no- 
tices  vary.  Her  delicacy,  elegance,  and 
'  refinement  are  vouched  for  by  some ;  her 
coarseness  and  vulgarity  are  asserted  by 
others.  When  Queen  Charlotte  came  to 
England,  Lady  Northumberland  was  made 
one  of  the  ladies  of  the  queen's  bedcham- 
ber. Lady  Townshend  justified  it  to 
people  \vho  felt  or  feigned  surprise,  by 
remarking,  "  Surely  nothing  could  be  more 
New  Series.— Vol,  XVXIL,  No.  i 


proper.  The  queen  does  not  understand 
English,  and  can  anything  be  more  neces 
sary  than  that  she  should  learn  the  vulgar 
tongue  ?"  One  of  the  countess's  familiar 
terms  for  conviviality  was  "  junkitaceous," 
but  ladies  of  equal  rank  had  also  little 
slang  words  of  their  own,  called  things  by 
the  very  plainest  names,  and  ^"^^X.  physician 
with  an  "  f." 

There  is  ample  testimony  on  record  that 
the  great  countess  never  hesitated  at  a  jest 
on  the  score  of  its  coarseness.  The  earl 
was  distinguished  rather  for  his  pomposity 
than  vulgarity,  though  a  vulgar  sentiment 
marked  some  of  both  his  sayings  and  do- 
ings. For  example,  when  Lord  March 
visited  him  at  Alnwick  Castle,  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland  received  him  at  the  gates 
with  this  queer  sort  of  welcome :  "  I 
believe,  my  lord,  this  is  the  first  time  that 
ever  a  Douglas  and  a  Percy  met  here  in 
friendship."  The  censor  who  said,  "  Think 
of  this  from  a  Smithson  to  a  true  Douglas," 
had  ample  ground  for  the  exclamation. 
George  •  the  Third  raised  the  earl  and 
countess  to  the  rank  of  duke  and  duchess, 
in  1766.  All  the  earls  of  older  creatioa 
were  ruffled  and  angry  at  the  advance- 
ment; but  the  honor  had  its  drawback.. 
The  King  would  not  allow  the  title  to 
descend  to  an  heir  by  any  other  wife  but 
the  one  then  alive,  who  was  the  true 
representative  of  the  Percy  line. 

The  old  Northumberland  House  festi^ 
vals  were  right  royal  things  in  their  way. 
There  was,  on  the  other  hand,  many  a 
snug,  or  unceremonious,  or  eccentric  party 
given  there.  Perhaps  the  most  splendid 
was  that  given  in  honor  of  the  King  of 
Denmark  in  1768.  His  majesty  was  fairly 
bewildered  with  the  splendor.  There  was 
in  the  court  what  was  called  a  "  pantheon," 
illuminated  by  4000  lamp?.  The  King,  as 
he  sat  down  to  supper,  at  the  table  to 
which  he  had  expressly  invited  twenty 
guests  out  of  the  hundreds  assembled,  said 
to  the  duke,  "  How  did  you  contrive  to 
light  it  all  in  time?"  "I  had  two  hun- 
dred lamplighters,"  replied  the  duke. 
"  That  was  a  stretch,"  wrote  candid  Mrs. 
Delany ;  "  a  dozen  could  have  done  the 
business ;"  which  was  true. 

The  duchess,  who  in  early  life  was,  in 
delicacy  of  form,  like  one  of  the  Graces, 
became,  in  her  more  mature  years,  fatter 
than  if  the  whole  three  had  been  foiled 
into  one  in  her  person.  With  obesity 
came  "  an  exposition  to  sleep,"  as  Bottom 
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has  it  At  "  drawing-rooms"  she  no 
sooner  sank  on  a  sofa  than  she  was  deep 
in  slumber ;  but  while  she  was  awake  she 
would  make  jokes  that  were  lauglied  at 
and  censured  the  next  day  all  over  Lon- 
don. Her  Grace  would  sit  at  a  window 
in  Covent  Garden,  and  be  hail  fellaiu  well 
nut  with  every  one  of  a  mob  of  tipsy  and 
not  too  cleanly-spoken  electors.  On  these 
occasions  it  was  said  she  "  signalized  her- 
self with  intrepidity."  She  could  bend, 
too,  with  cleverness  to  the  humors  of  more 
hostile  mobs  ;  and  when  the  Wilkes  rioters 
besieged  tlie  ducal  mansion,  she  and  the 
duke  appeared  at  a  window,  did  salutation 
to  their  masters,  and  performed  homage  to 
the  demagogue  by  drinking  his  health  in 
ale. 

Horace  Walpole  affected  to  ridicule  the 
ability  of  the  Duchess  as  a  verse  writer. 
At  Lady  Miller's  at  Batheaston  some 
rhyming  words  were  given  out  to  the  com- 
pany, and  any  one  who  could,  was  re- 
quired to  add  lines  to  them  so  as  to  make 
sense  with  the  rhymes  furnished  for  the 
end  of  each  Une.  This  sort  of  dancing  in 
fetters  was  called  bouts  rimes,  "On  my 
faith,"  cried  Walpole,  in  1775,  "  there  are 
bouts  rimes  on  a  buttered  muffin  by  her 
Grace  the  Duchess  of  Northumberland." 
It  may  be  questioned  whether  anybody 
could  have  surmounted  the  difficulty  more 
cleverly  than  her  Grace.     For  example  : 


The  pen  which  I  now  take  and 
Has  long  lain  useless   in  my 
Know,  every  maid,  from  her  own 
To  her  who  shines  in  glossy 
That  could  they  now  prepare  an 
From  best  receipt  of  book  in 
Ever  so  fine,  for  all  their 
I  should  prefer  a  buttered 
A  muffin,  Jove  himself  might 
If  eaten  with  Miller,  at 


brandish, 

standisli. 

patten 

satin, 

oglio 

folio, 

puffing, 

muffin  ; 

feast  on, 

Batheaston. 


To  return  to  the  house  itself.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  no  mansion  of  such  preten- 
sions and  containing  such  treasures  has 
been  so  thoroughly  kept  from  the  vulgar 
eye.  There  is  one  exception,  however,  to 
this  remark.  The  Duke  (Algernon)  who 
was  alive  at  the  period  of  the  first  Exhibi- 
tion threw  open  the  house  in  the  Strand 
to  the  public  without  reserve.  The  public, 
without  being  ungrateful,  thought  it  rather 
a  gloomy  residence.  Shut  in  and  darkened 
as  it  now  is  by  surrounding  buildings — 
canopied  as  it  now  is  by  clouds  of  London 
smoke — it  is  less  cheerful  and  airy  than 
the  Tower,  where  the  Wizard  Earl  studied 
in  his  prison  room,  or  counted  the  turns 


he  made  when   pacing  his   prison  yard. 
The  Duke  last  referred  to  was  in  his  youth 
at  Algiers  under  Exmouth,  and  in  his  later 
years  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.     As  Lord 
Prudhoe,  he  was  a  traveller  in  far-away 
countries,  and  he  had  the  faculty  of  seeing 
what  he  saw,  for  which  many  travellers, 
though  they  have  eyes,  are  not  qualified. 
At   the    pleasant    Smithsonian    house   at 
Stan  wick,  when   he  was  a   bachelor,  his 
household  was  rather  remarkable  for  the 
plainness  of  the  female  servants.     Satirical 
people  used  to  say  the  youngest  of  them 
was  a  grandmother.     Others,  more  chari- 
table or  scandalous,  asserted    that    Lord 
Prudhoe  was  looked  upon  as  a  father  by 
many  in  the  country  round,  who  would 
have  been  puzzled  where  else  to  look  for 
one.     It   was    his    elder    brother    Hugh 
(whom  Lord  Prudhoe  succeeded)  who  re- 
presented England  as  Ambassador  Extra- 
ordinary at  the  coronation  of  Charles  the 
Tenth  at  Rheims.     Paris  was  lost*  in  ad- 
miration at  the  splendor  of  this  embassy, 
and  never  since  has  the  hbtcl  in  the  Rue 
de   Bac  possessed    such  a   gathering  of 
royal  and  noble  personages  as  at  the  f(&tes 
given  there  by  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land.    His  sister.  Lady  Glenlyon,  then  re- 
sided in  a  portion  of  the  fine  house  in  the 
Rue  de  Bourbon,  owned  and  in  part  occu- 
pied by  the  rough  but  cheery  old  warrior, 
the  Comte  de  Lobau.     When  that  lady 
was  Lady  Emily  Percy,  she  was  married 
to    the   eccentric   Lord    James    Murray, 
afterwards   Lord   Glenlyon.     The    bride- 
groom was  rather  of  an  obhvious  turn  of 
mind,  and  it  said  that  when  the  wedding 
morn  arrived,  his  servant  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  persuading  him  that  it  was  the 
day  on  which  he  had  to  get  up  and  be 
married. 

There  remains  only  to  be  remarked, 
that  as  the  Percy  line  has  been  often  re- 
presented only  by  an  heiress,  there  have 
not  been  wanting  individuals  who  boasted 
of  male  heirship. 

Two  years  after  the  death  of  Joscelin 
Percy  in  1670,  who  died  the  last  male 
heir  of  the  line,  leaving  an  only  child,  a 
daughter,  who  married  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  there  appeared,  supported  by 
the  Earl  of  Anglesea,  a  most  impudent 
claimant  (as  next  male  heir)  in  the  person 
of  James  Perc)^  an  Irish  trunkmaker. 
This  individual  professed  to  be  a  descend- 
ant of  Sir  Ingram  Percy,  who  was  in  the 
Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  and  was  brother  of 
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the  sixth  earl.  The  claim  was  proved  to 
be  unfounded  ;  but  it  may  have  rested  on 
an  illegiiiftiate  foundation.  As  the  preten- 
der continued  to  call  himself  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Joscelin,  "took  the  law"  of  him.  Ulti- 
mately he  was  condemned  to  be  taken  into 
the  four  law  courts  in  Westminster  Hall, 
with  a  paper  pinned  to  his  breast,  bearing 
these  words :  "  The  foolish  and  impudent 
pretender  to  the  earldom  of  Northumber- 
land." 

In  the  succeeding  century,  the  well- 
known  Dr.  ■  Percy,  Bishop  of  Dromore, 
believed  himself  to  be  the  true  male  repre- 
sentative of  the  ancient  line  of  Percy. 
He  built  no  claims  on  such  belief;  but 
the  belief  was  not  only  confirmed  by  gene- 
alogists, it  was  admitted  by  the  second 
heiress  Elizabeth,  who  married  Hugh 
Smithson.  Dr.  Percy  so  far  asserted  his 
blood  as  to  let  it  boil  over  in  wrath  against 
Pennant  when  the  latter  described  Alnwick 
Castle  in  these  disparaging  words :  "  At 
Alnwick  no  remains  of  chivalry  are  per- 
ceptible ;  no  respectable  train  of  attend- 
ants ;  the  furniture  and  gardens  inconsis- 
tent ;  and  nothing,  except  the  numbers  of 
unindustrious  poor  at  the  castle  gate, 
excited  any  one  idea  of  its  former  circum- 
stances." 

"  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Charing  Cross," 


or  "  their  majesties  of  Middlesex,"  were 
the  mock  titles  which  Horace  Walpole  ;^ 
flung  at  the  ducal  couple  of  his  day  who 
resided  at  Northumberland  House,  Lon- 
don, or  at  Sion  House,  Brentford.  Walpole 
accepted  and  satirised  the  hospitality  of  the 
London  house,  and  he  almost  hated  the 
ducal  host  and  hostess  at  Sion,  because 
they  seemed  to  overshadow  his  mimic 
feudal  state  at  Strawberry  I  After  all, 
neither  early  nor  late  circumstances  con- 
nected with  Northumberland  House  is 
confined  to  memories  of  the  inmates. 
Ben  Jonson  comes  out  upon  us  from 
Hartshorn  Lane  with  more  majesty  than 
any  of  the  earls ;  and  greatness  has  sprung 
from  neighboring  shops,  and  has  flourish- 
ed as  gloriously  as  any  of  which  Percy  can 
boast.  Half  a  century  ago,  there  was  a 
long  low  house,  a  single  storey  high,  the 
ground  floor  of  which  was  a  saddler's  shop. 
It  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  old  Gold- 
en Cross,  and  nearly  opposite  Northum- 
berland House.  The  worthy  saddler 
founded  a  noble  line.  Of  four  sons,  three 
were  distinguished  as  Sir  David,  Sir  Fred- 
erick and  Sir  George.  Two  of  the  work- 
men became  Lord  Mayors  of  London; 
and  an  attorney's  clerk,  who  used  to  go 
in  at  night  and  chat  with  the  men, 
married  the  granddaughter  of  a  king  and 
became  Lord  Chancellor. — Temple  Bar, 
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The  death  of  Captain  Maury,  the  great 
American  Hydrographer  and  Meteorolo- 
gist, which  took  place  at  Lexington  in  Vir- 
ginia on  the  ist  of  March,  deserves  some- 
thing more  than  an  ordinary  obituary ;  for  of 
all  the  benefactors  to  the  commercial  world, 
in  respect  of  the  transit  of  merchandise 
from  one  port  to  another,  the  name  of 
Maury  stands  first  and  foremost. 

His  important  researches  into  Oceanic 
Meteorology,  and  the  happy  idea  of 
turning  this  branch  of  science  to  prac- 
tical account,  resulted  in  a  valuable  series 
of  wind  and  current  charts,  by  which  the 
shortest  and  best  routes  over  the  great 
ocean  thoroughfares   were  indicated — the 

*  Instead  of  adding  another  to  the  numerous 
sketches  of  Captain  Maury's  life  which  have  ap- 
peared in  American  publications,  we  have  thougnt 
it  well  to  reproduce  the  following  cordial  tribute 
to  the  great  scientist  from  an  influential  English 
scource. — Editor  of  Eclectic 


voyage  to  Australia  or  California,  for  exam- 
ple, to  and  fro,  having  been  shortened  by 
a  month,  and  other  voyages  in  proportion. 
Thus  an  annual  saving  to  the  commerce  of 
the  world,  it  is  estimaetd,  of  no  less  than 
several  millions  sterling,  has  been  effected. 

Matthew  Fontaine  Maury  was  born 
in  the  year  1806  in  Spottsylvania  County, 
Virginia,  from  whence  he  removed  with 
his,  parents,  at  an  early  age,  to  the  adjoin- 
ing State  of  Tennessee. 

Manifesting  a  predilection  for  maritime 
pursuits,  he  entered  the  United  States  navy 
as  a  midshipman,  at  the  age  of  nineteen  ; 
and  in  the  sloop-of-war  Vinceufies  circum- 
navigated the  globe. 

During  this  cruise,  which  lasted  four 
years,  he  wrote  a  *  Treatise  on  Navigation,' 
which,  with  some  subsequent  revisions, 
passed  through  many  editions,  and  is  used 
as  a  text-book  in  the  United  States  navy. 
It  was  while  on  this  expedition  that  his 
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attention  was  drawn  to  the  winds  and  cur- 
rents of  the  ocean,  and  the  possibility  of 
reducing  them  to  a  practical  science. 
After  eleven  years  of  active  service  he  was 
promoted  to  a  lieutenancy,  and  appointed 
astronomer  to  the  exploring  expedition  in 
the  Southern  Seas.  This  again  gave  him 
further  opportunity  of  pursuing  his  studies 
in  meteorological  science,  and  subsequently 
led  to  his  appointment  as  head  of  the  Hy- 
drographical  Jk>ard  at  Washington.  Here 
he  commenced  the  great  undertaking  with 
which  the  name  of  Maury  will  be  for  ever 
identified.  He  obtained  copies  of  as  many 
ships'  logs  as  could  be  procured,  and 
marked  the  direction  of  the  winds  and  cur- 
rents on  charts  prepared  for  the  purpose. 
Information  of  this  nature  began  to  pour 
in  until  1842,  when  he  laid  before  the  Hy- 
drographical  Board  a  plan  for  supplying 
model  log-books  to  the  mercantile  marine 
and  naval  service.  These  log-books  were 
designed  with  a  view  of  registering  observa- 
tions in  a  systematic  series.  His  idea  was 
adopted,  and  in  the  space  of  eight  years 
he  thus  collected  a  sufficient  number  of  logs 
to  make  200  manuscript  volumes  of  2500 
days  each,  or  nearly  seven  years  of  the 
daily  observations  of  each  ship's  captain. 
The  digest  of  these  observations  gave  em- 
ployment to  a  large  staff  of  assistants,  and 
resulted  in  the  'Winds  and  Currents 
Charts,'  together  with  two  quarto  volumes 
of  'Sailing  Directions,'  which  bear  the 
name  of  the  indefatigable  compiler. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  and  value 
of  this  Herculean  task  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  mention,  that  the  construction  of  the 
Wind  Chart  alone  (Plate  I.  in  his  *  Physi- 
cal Geography ')  was  the  result  of  1,159,353 
separate  observations  on  the  force  and 
direction  of  the  wind,  and  upwards  of  100,- 

000  observations  on  the  height  of  the  baro- 
meter at  sea. 

The  genuinely  scientific  spirit  in  which 
he  entered  upon  the  vast  work  may  be 
gathered  from  the  rule  which  he  tells  the 
maritime  world  he  laid  down  for  himself  at 
the  commencement.  In  the  *  Introduction 
to  Explanations  and  Sailing  Directions  to 
accompany  the  Wind  and  Current  Charts,' 
he  says: 

**  I  wish  to  announce  a  rule  of  conduct'by  which 

1  have  been  guided  from  the  commencement  of 
this  work,  and  by  which  I  mean  to  be  guided  to 
the  end :  for  not  only  has  experience  proved  it 
wise,  but  it  is  in  principle  so  good  that  to  it  1  at- 
tribute much  of  tne  success  which  has  attended 
these  labors.      This  rule  has  been  to  keep  the 


mind  nnbiassed  by  theories  and  speculations; 
never  to  have  any  wish  that  an  investigation  would 
result  in  favor  of  this  view  in  preference  to  that ; 
and  never  to  attempt  by  premature  speculation  to 
anticipate  the  results  of  investigation,  but  always 
to  trust  to  the  observations  themselves." 

Well  would  it  be  for  the  world  and  for 
truth,  if  all  scientific  men  could  be  per- 
suaded to  adopt  the  same  admirable  rule. 

Of  the  great  value  to  maritime  countries 
of  meteorological  investigations  pursued 
in  such  a  spirit,  Maury's  friend  and  coad- 
jutor, the  late  Admiral  Fitzroy,bore  ample 
testimony.  "  No  criticism,"  wrote  that 
distinguished  meteorologist  to  a  mutual 
friend,  in.  1865, 

**  No  criticism  can  destroy  the  intrinsic  Talue 
of  such  systems  of  average  as  those  by  which  his 
results  were  drawn  from  accumulations  of  facts. 
Opinions  of  their  value  have  not  varied  since  the 
first  consignment  reached  the  Board  of  Trade  in 
1854-5.  .  .  .  Actual  waggon  loads  of  Maury's 
charts  and  quarto  volumes  of  *  Directions  '  hare 
been  given  away  in  England ;  very  manv  also  in 
other  countries — all  distributed  free  of  cnargeto 
the  recipients." 

In  the  closing  paragraph  of  this  letter, 
the  Admiral  alludes  to  one  of  his  fHend's 
most  distinguished  traits — personal  disin- 
terestedness. It  was  characteristic  of  him 
through  life,  that  he  never  sought  to  bene- 
fit himself  by  his  arduous  labors,  or  to  make 
pecuniary  profit  out  of  his  researches;  his 
sole  object  being  to  benefit  mankind  at 
large.  Even  within  a  few  weeks  of  his 
death,  we  find  him  endeavoring  to  rouse 
up  his  countrymen  by  most  stirring  speeches 
and  writings  to  the  importance  of  the 
establishment  of  meteorological  boards 
throughout  the  world,  in  order  to  effect 
for  the  farmer  and  agriculturist  on  the 
land  what  had  been  so  well  done  for  voy- 
agers and  for  commerce  on  the  ocean. 

It  was  during  the  intervals  of  relaxation 
at  Washington,  while  analysing  and  tabu« 
lating  these  myriads  of  observations,  that 
Maury  wrote  his  popular  work,  *  The  Phy- 
sical Geography  of  the  Sea,  and  its  Meteo- 
rology,'—one  of  the  most  charming  books 
in  the  English  language.  The  extent  a[ 
scientific  information  which  this  work  con- 
veySy  or  its  easy,  unaffected  style,  cannot 
be  at  all  gathered  from  the  enumeration 
of  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats.  The 
work  must  be  read  to  be  appreciated.  It 
would  be  speaking  of  it  in  a  very  general 
way  to  say  that  it  treats  of  the  sea  (which 
it  does), — its  *  Nature,'  *  Currents,*  *  Ac- 
tinometry  '  and  *  Climates ';  — *  The  Bed 
and  JBasin  of  the  Atlantic,'  the  *  Influence 
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of  the  Gulf  Stream  upon  Climates  and 
Commerce.*  It  treats  also  of  the  '  Atmo- 
sphere/ *  Winds,*  and  their  *  Geological 
Agency,*  *  Storms '  and  *  Monsoons,' '  Calm 
Belts  *  and  *Sea  Breezes,* — the  latter  being 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  work  by 
his  friend  Captain  Jansen,  a  distinguished 
scientific  officer  of  the  Dutch  navy, — 
*  Rains  and  Rivers,*  the  *  Arctic  Regions,* 
and  the  *  Open  Polar  Sea,'  the  *  Antarctic 
Regions,  and  their  Climatology.' 

Of  this  delightful  and  instructive  work 
it  is  said  that  upwards  of  twenty  editions 
have  been  sold  in  this  country  alone,  to 
say  nothing  of  America  and  Europe,  where 
it  also  finds  a  large  and  ready  sale ;  it 
having  been  translated  into  the  Dutch, 
French,  Russian,  German,  Swedish  and 
Italian  languages ;  and  in  some  instances, 
by  order  of  the  national  governments  for 
their  respective  navies. 

The  interest  thus  excited  in  ocean  meteo- 
rology enabled  the  distinguished  author  to 
give  a  more  cosmopolitan  character  to  that 
hitherto  undeveloped  science.  Accord- 
ingly in  the  year  1853  he  was  enabled  to 
assemble  at  Brussels,  under  the  auspices 
of  King  Leopold,  a  congress  of  the  chief 
nations  interested  in  commerce — France, 
Russia,  Sweden,  Norway,  Holland,  Den- 
mark, Belgium,  Portugal,  the  United 
States,  and,  lastly  and  tardily,  England; 
each  sending  its  representative.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  congress  being  the  still  further 
development  of  meteorological  science,  it 
resulted  in  recommending  the  establish- 
ment of  hydrographical  boards  throughout 
Europe,  and  a  uniform  system  of  obser- 
vation —  the  principle,  it  was  believed, 
being  as  applicable  to  land  as  to  water. 
Hence  the  establishment  of  our  own 
Meteorological  Department  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  over  which  Admiral  Fitzroy  pre- 
sided with  such  distinguished  ability.  Al- 
though the  recommendation  was  only 
acted  upon  by  a  few  of  the  European 
powers  (thus  crippling  the  whole  scheme), 
still  the  important  measure  of  one  uniform 
log  and  one  uniform  system  of  observation 
was  adopted;  Prussia,  Spain,  Sardinia, 
Oldenburgh  and  Hanover,  the  Holy  See, 
the  Free  Ports  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen, 
the  republic  of  Chili,  and  the  empires  of 
Austria  and  Brazil,  subsequently  offering 
their  co-operation. 

"Rarely,"  says  Maury,  in  his  account  of  this 
congress;  "has  there  been  such  a  sublime 
spectacle  presented  to  the  scientific  world  before ; 


all  nations  agreeing  to  unite  and  co-operate  in 
carrying  out  according  to  the  same  plan  one 
svstem  of  philosophical  research  with  regard  to 
tne  sea.  Though  they  may  be  enemies  in  all  else, 
here  they  are  friends."  [One  recommendation 
was  thajt  in  peace  and  war  alike  the  Maury  log 
should  be  held  sacred.]  "Every  ship,  that 
navigates  the  high  seas  with  these  charts  and 
blank  abstract  logs  on  board  may  henceforth  be 
regarded  as  a  floating  observatory,  a  temple  of 


science. 


>» 


At  the  close  of  the  Congress  Maury 
returned  to  his  old  post  at  Washington, 
laden  with  honors  and  rich  in  fame.  Most 
of  the  learned  societies  in  Europe  elected 
him  an  honorary  member  of  their  body. 
Humboldt  declared  that  "  he  had  founded 
a  new  department  of  science."  The 
Emperor  of  Russia  made  him  Knight  of 
the  Order  of  St.  Ann ;  the  King  of 
Denmark,  Knight  of  the  Dannebrog ;  the 
King  of  Portugal,  Knight  of  the  Tower 
and  Sword ;  the  King  of  Belgium,  Knight 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Leopold ;  the  Emperor 
of  France,  Commander  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor;  while  Prussia,  Austria,  Sweden, 
Holland,  and  Sardinia  struck  gold  medals 
in  his  special  honor,  and  the  New  York 
merchants  presented  him  with  a  service  of 
plate  and  five  thousand  dollars. 

In  these  demonstrations  of  acknowledg- 
ment England  alone  stood  aloof.  We 
were  just  then  in  the  midst  of  the  charm- 
ing delusion  that  a  nautical  science  un- 
known to  the  British  Admiralty  could  be 
of  very  little  benefit  to  the  world — in  fact, 
was  not  worth  knowing.  Time,  however, 
the  Russian  war,  and  subsequent  events 
have  corrected  that  delusion. 

In  the  year  1861  the  great  disruption  of 
the  United  States  on  the  doctrine  of 
States*  sovereignty  took  place.  Maury 
remained  at  his  post.  He  never  was  a 
politician,  and  hence  he  saw  with  deep 
regret  the  extremity  to  which  things  were 
tending.  Nor  was  it  until  Virginia — his 
native  State — had  by  formal  resolution 
seceded  from  the  Union,  that  he  conceived 
it  to  be  his  duty,  though  it  never  was  his 
inclination,  to  identify  himself  with  the 
movement  at  all.  Believing  in  the 
sovereign  power  of  each  state  either  to 
abide  in  or  withdraw  from  the  Union  at 
pleasure — a  doctrine  which  up  to  that  time 
the  leading  statesmen  of  America  had 
almost  invariably  held,  and  feeling  in 
honor  bound,  like  Lee,  Jackson,  and  othej 
celebrities,  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  his 
Slate,    Maury    reluctantly    resigned    his 
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splendid  position  at  Washington,  and 
withdrew  from  all  connection  with  the 
party  who  were  seeking  to  establish  the 
doctrine  of  federal  union  by  force  of  arms. 
At  this  juncture  the  Grand  Duke  Con- 
stantine  of  Russia  offered  him  a  home  at 
St.  Petersburg,  accompanying  the  offer 
by  the  expression  of  so  much  feeling  and 
generosity  that  we  cannot  refrain  from 
giving  the  invitation  in  extenso: 

"  St.  Petersburg,  27th  July,  1861. 
"  My  dear  Captain  Maury, — ^The  news  of 
your  having  left  a  service  which  is  so  much  in- 
debted to  your  great  and  successful  labors  has 
made  a  very  painful  impression  on  me  and  my 
companions  in  arms.  Your  indefatigable  research- 
es have  unveiled  the  ereat  laws  which  rule  the 
winds  and  currents  of  the  ocean,  and  have  placed 
your  name  amongst  those  which  will  be  ever 
mentioned  with  feelings  of  gratitude  and  respect, 
not  only  by  professional  men,  but  by  all  those 
who  pride  themselves  in  the  great  and  noble  at- 
tainments of  the  human  race.  That  your  name  is 
well  known  in  Russia  I  need  scarcely  add,  and, 
though  *  barbarians,'  as  we  are  still  sometimes 
called,  we  have  been  taught  to  honor  in  your 
person  disinterested  and  eminent  services  to 
science  and  mankind. 

"  Sincerely  deploring  the  inactivity  into  which 
the  purely  political  whirlpool  in  your  countrv  has 
plunged  you,  I  deem  myself  called  upon  to  mvite 
you  to  take  up  your  residence  in  this  country, 
where  you  may  in  peace  continue  your  favorite 
and  useful  occupations. 

"Your  position  here  will  be  a  perfectly  inde- 
pendent one.  You  will  be  bound  by  no  condi- 
tions or  engagements,  and  you  will  always  be  at 
liberty  to  steer  home  across  the  ocean,  in  the 
event  of  your  not  preferring  to  cast  anchor  in  our 
remote  corner  of  the  Baltic. 

"  As  regards  your  material  welfare,  I  beg  to 
assure  you  that  everything  will  be  done  by  me  to 
make»your  new  hoijae  comfortable  and  agreeable, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  the  necessary  means  will 
be  offered  you  to  enable  you  to  continue  your 
scientific  pursuits  in  the  way  you  have  been  ac- 
customed to. 

**  I  shall  now  be  awaiting  your  reply,  hoping  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  soon  seeing  here  so  distin- 
guished an  officer,  whose  personal  acquaintance 
it  has  always  been  my  desire  to  make,  and  whom 
Russia  will  be  proud  to  welcome  on  her  soil. 
Believe  me,  my  dear  Captain  Maury, 
*'  Your  sincere  well-wisher, 

**  Constantine, 
**  Grand  Admiral  of  Russia^ 

A  similar  offer  was  also  conveyed  to 
Captain  Maury  from  His  Imperial  High- 
ness Prince  Napoleon,  through  the  French 
ambassador  at  Washington;  but  from  a 
sense  of  duty  to  his  native  State,  which 
Maury  thought  had  a  right  to  his  services, 
if  she  needed  them,  both  offers  were  feel- 
ingly declined. 

Shortly  after  the  withdrawal  of  Virginia 
from  the  Union,  Captain  Maury,  who  had 


been  promoted  by  the  Confederate  govern- 
ment to  the  rank  of  captain,  came  to 
England,  where  he  remained  during  the 
war.  Here  he  wrote  some  able  articles  in 
defence  of  the  State  Rights  doctrine,  but 
gave  himself  chiefly  to  scientific  pursuits. 
In  the  application  of  magneto-electricity 
to  torpedoes  he  made  some  important  dis- 
coveries, the  secret  of  wliich,  with  his  ac- 
customed generosity,  he  offered  gratuitous- 
ly to  the  authorities  at  Whitehall  as  a  most 
effective  means  of  coast  and  harbor  de- 
fence; but  with  true  British  spirit  the 
offer  was  declined;  possibly,  on  the  sup- 
position that  what  a  British  officer  does 
not  know  is  not  worth  knowing.  Con- 
tinental governments,  however,  were  not 
quite  so  sure  of  their  ground.  No  fewer 
than  four,  and  of  them,  two  first  class 
Powers,  sent  over  two  officers  each  (a 
naval  officer  and  an  engineer)  to  be  in- 
structed by  Maury  in  this  new  mode  of 
defence. 

At  the  collapse  of  the  war  by  the  sur- 
render of  Lee  in  the  spring  of  1864,  Cap- 
tain Maury,  in  common  with  other  men 
of  mark  who  had  espoused  the  Confede- 
rate cause,  was  not  permitted  to  take  up 
his  residence  in  his  native  state ;  yet,  desi- 
rous of  living  as  near  to  his  "own  people" 
as  possible,  he  took  passage  for  Mexico, 
and  arrived  while  the  Emperor  Maximilian, 
whom  he  had  formerly  knownrat  Miramar, 
was  in  the  midst  of  his  short-lived  reign. 
Entertaining  a  high  opinion  of  Maury's 
integrity  of  character  and  wisdom  in  coun- 
cil, and  desiring  to  have  "  some  one  about 
him  whom  he  could  trust,"  the  emperor 
offered  him  his  choice  of  a  post  in  the 
Mexican  government — an  honor  which 
was  respectfully  but  wisely  declined.  He 
consented,  however,  to  accept  for  a  time 
the  subordinate  position  of  commissioner 
of  emigration;  but  soon  becoming  con- 
vinced, from  the  unreliable  character  of 
the  Mexican  people,  and  the  oppressive 
rule  of  the  French  occupation,  that  the  ;es- 
tablishment  of  a  stable  government  in  that 
turbulent  country  was  next  to  an  impossibi- 
Hty,  he  resigned  his  position,  and  returning 
to  England  took  up  his  abode  in  the  pa- 
rish of  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tremlett, 
at  Belsize  Park,  Hampstead.  Here,  joined 
by  his  family  from  Virginia,  and  frequently 
by  his  Dutch  friend  Jansen,  he  passed  the 
calmest  and  happiest  davs  of  his  exile,  em- 
ploying himself  chiefly  m  writing  a  series 
of  school  books  on   astronomy,  political 
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and  physical  geography,  &c.,  for  the  schools 
of  the  United  States.  This  series  is  said 
to  have  drawn  forth  the  special  encomium 
of  the  Queen ;  but  as  none  of  the  books 
were  published  in  this  country  the  public 
had  no  opportunity  of  profiting  by  them. 

In  the  year  1868,  the  political  objection 
to  Maury's  return  to  Virginia  having  been 
removed,  and  a  distinguished  position — 
the  Professorship  of  Physics — offered  to 
him  at  the  Military  Institute  at  Lexington, 
in  that  State,  he  bade  a  reluctant  adieu  to 
the  many  warm  friends  his  simple  manners 
and  unostentatious  life  had  drawn  around 
him  here,  though  not  before  a  banquet  had 
been  given  in  his  honor  at  Willis's  Rooms 
— a  tardy,  but  at  least  an  English  recogni- 
tion of  the  great  value  of  his  scientific  ser- 
vices to  the  world.  At  this  banquet  Sir 
John  Pakington,  the  then  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  presided,  supported  by  many 
of  the  leading  scientific  men  of  the  day. 
In  talent  and  prestige  perhaps  this  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  gatherings 
which  even  those  memorable  walls  had 
witnessed,  and  the  tribute  thus  offered  to 
the  renowned  American  was  in  all  respects 
as  hearty  as  it  was  deserved.  As  a  part- 
ing honor,  the  University  of  Cambridge 
conferred  upon  him  her  Honorary  Doc- 
tor's Degree — a  compliment  with  which 
he  was  greatly  pleased. 

During  the  last  four  years  of  his  life 
Maury  occupied  himself,  between  the  in- 
tervals of  his  professipnal  duties  at  Lex- 
ington, in  making*  a  meteorological  survey 
of  his  beloved  Virginia,  partly  with  a  view 
to  the  development  of  her  resources,  and 
partly  in  the  hope  of  attracting  emigrants 
to  her  deserted  farms.  This  survey,  so  far 
as  it  had  gone,  he  embodied  in  two  elabo- 
rate and  valuable  reports  ;  but  he  was  not 
destined  to  see  the  work  fully  accomplished. 
In  his  enthusiastic  pursuit  of  his  favorite 
science  he  over-taxed  his  strength,  and 
brought  on  a  return  of  an  old  disorder 
from  which  he  never  rallied. 

Of  his  private  character  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  speak  in  terms  of  too  high  eu- 
logy. His  unimpeachable  integrity  and 
strict  sense  of  honor  shed  a  halo  of  con- 
tent over  his  whole  life.  He  never  did 
anything  of  which  his  conscience  disap- 
proved, and  he  studied  even  in  minutest 
matters  exactness  and  moderation.  His 
general  knowledge  was  extensive  and  ac- 
curate, and  in  his  own  special  science  he 
probably  excelled  all  other  men;  yet  his 


modesty  was  so  great  and  his  simplicity 
so  charming  that  a  child  would  feel  at 
home  in  his  company. 

His  religious  feeling  was  deep  and  per- 
sonal. He  never  obtruded  his  views  upon 
others,  though  he  died  as  he  lived,  in  open 
profession  and  full  communion  with  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  America. 
On  his  death-bed  he  bequeathed  a  prayer 
to  his  children,  which  he  had  composed 
nearly  thirty  years  before  and  had  used 
every  day  since.  Like  the  famous  prayer 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  the  great  lexicographer, 
its  simplicity  was  touching  and  sublime. 

For  the  Bible  he  entertained  the  highest 
veneration,  and  its  testimony,  so  far  from  ^ 
being  impaired  by  the  progress  of  scienti- 
fic discovery,  was,  to  his  mind,  strengthen- 
ed. The  Book  of  Job  and  the  Psalms 
were  his  favorite  parts  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, especially  the  107th  Psalm.  Very 
early  in  life  he  felt  that  "  they  who  go 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  and  do  their  bu- 
siness in  great  waters,  see  the  works  of  the 
Lord  and  His  wonders  in  the  deep,"  and 
this  impression  grew  firmer  and  deeper 
the  more  fully  his  mind  grasped  the  idea 
of  intelligent  design. 

Although  he  had  not  followed  the  sea 
as  a  profession  for  upwards  of  thirty  years, 
yet  he  retained  his  nautical  idiosyncrasies 
to  the  last.  When  the  final  hour  had 
come,  and  friends  were  standing  around 
and  receiving  from  his  calm  and  collected 
spirit  farewell  messages  to  those  whom  he 
loved,  anxious  to  know  if  the  supreme  mo- 
ment had  come,  he  faintly  inquired,  *'  Am 
I  dragging  my  anchors  ?'*  On  being  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative,  he  rejoined  with 
marked  emphasis,  "  All  is  well — all  is 
well,"  and  resigning  his  soul  into  the  hands 
of  Him  who  gave  it,  he  sank  gently  back 
and  expired. 

Thus  passed  away  at  the  ripe  age  of  six- 
ty-seven, in  the  calm  dignity  and  faith  of 
a  Christian  philosopher,  this  great  pioneer 
of  meteorological  science  :  his  eye  was  not 
dimmed  nor  his  mental  force  abated.  And  it 
is  said  that  they  whose  privilege  it  was  to  lis- 
ten to  his  conversation  and  counsels  during 
his  last  long  illness  would  find  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  turn  away  from  his  tomb  without  the 
irrepressible  conviction  that 

"  Though  his  body's  under  hatche?, 
His  soul  has  gone  aloft ." 

— From  Temple  Bar. 
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TO   LINA  O- 


(WITH  A   BIRTHDAY   LOCKET.) 

Your  Sun  is  in  brightest  apparel, 

Your  birds  and  your  blossoms  are  gay, 
But  where  is  my  jubilant  carol 

To  welcome  so  joyous  a  day  ? 
i  sang  for  you  when  you  were  smaller, 

As  fair  as  a  fawn,  and  as  wild : 
Now,  Lina,  you're  ten  and  you're  taller — 

You  elderly  child ! 

I  knew  you  in  shadowless  hours. 

When  thought  never  came  with  a  smart ; 
You  then  were  the  pet  of  your  flowers, 

And  joy  was  the  child  of  your  heart. 
I  ever  shall  love  you,  and  dearly ! 

I  think  when  you're  even  thirteen 
You'll  still  have  a  heart,  and  not  merely 

A  flirting  machine. 

And  when  time  shall  have  spoiled  you  of  passion^ — 

Discrowned  what  you  now  think  sublime, 
Oh,  I  swear  that  you'll  still  be  the  fashion, 

And  laugh  at  the  antics  of  time. 
To  love  you  will  then  be  no  duty, 

But  happiness  nothing  can  buy — 
There's  a  bud  in  your  garland,  my  beauty, 

That  never  can  die. 

A  heart  may  be  bruised  and  not  broken, 

A  soul  may  despair  and  still  reck ; 
I  send  you,  dear  child,  a  poor  token 
Of  love^  for  your  dear  little  neck. 
The  heart  that  will  beat  just  below  it 

Is  candid  and  pure  as  your  brow — 
May  that  heart,  when  you  come  to  bestow  it. 

Be  happy  as  now. 

— Blackwooa's  Mata^azi/ie. 
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Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity.  By  James 
Fitzjames  Stephens,  Q.C.  New- York  :  Holt 
6*  Williams, 

This  work  is  to  our  mind  the  most  important 
contribution  that  has  been  made  to  the  literature 
of  political  philosophy  since  the  publication  of 
Mr.  Mill's  essay  on  **  Liberty"— of  which  it  is  to 
a  great  extent  a  criticism  and  rejoinder.  It  gives 
its  author  rank  at  once  among  the  most  acute  and 
vigorous  thinkers  of  his  time,  and  we  doubt  not 
it  will  have  a  powerful  influence  in  counteracting 
the  current  tendency  to  invent  sentimental  inter- 
pretations an  d  applications  for  the  accepted  doc- 


trines  of  the  Utilitarian  school.  Mr.  Stephens 
himself  is  a  member  of  that  school,  and  believes 
in  all  its  essential  principles  ;  but  he  differs  from 
Mr.  Mill  on  many  points  as  widely  as  the  most 
dogmatic  •*  intuitionists,"  and  the  chief  value  of 
his  book  perhaps  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  criti- 
cism on  Utilitarian  grounds  of  some  of  the  most 
popular  doctrines  emanating  from  that  school  that 
have  ever  gained  the  public  ear. 

'*  It  is  one  of  the  commonest  beliefs  of  the 
day,"  says  Mr.  Stephens  in  his  opening  chapter, 
**  that  the  human  race  collectively  has  before  it 
splendid  destinies  of  various  kinds,  and  that  the 
road  to  them  is  to  be  found  in  the  removal  of  all 
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restraints  on  human  conduct,  in  the  recognition 
of  a  substantial  equality  between  all  human  crea> 
tures,  and  in  fraternity  or  general  love.  These 
doctrines  are  in  very  many  cases  held  as  a  reli- 
gious faith.  They  are  regarded  not  merely  as 
truths,  but  as  truths  for  which  those  who  believe 
in  them  are  ready  to  do  battle,  and  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  which  they  are  prepaitd  to  sacrifice 
all  merely  personal  ends."  These  doctrines  are 
what  is  usually  meant  by  the  famous  motto,  "  Li- 
berty, Equality,  and  Fraternity."  Mr.  Stephens 
does  not  believe  in  this  motto  nor  any  part  of  it, 
and  the  present  volume  is  devoted  to  giving  the 
reasons  why  he  does  not  believe  in  it,  and  why  he 
holds  it  to  be  incompatible  with  the  very  princi- 
ples on  which  it  professes  to  be  founded,  and  by 
means  of  which  it  has  commanded  the  adhesion 
in  our  day  of  such  a  large  proportion  of  civilized 
peoples. 

The  conclusions  at  which  he  arrives  will  proba- 
bly frighten  many  of  those  who  can  not  but  con- 
cede the  validity  and  adequacy  of  his  arguments, 
but  this  alarm  will  come,  we  think,  more  from  the 
frank  downrightness  with  which  they  are  stated 
than  from  the  substance  of  the  conclusions  them- 
selves, since,  as  Mr.  Stephens  clearly  demon- 
strates, the  whole  consitution  of  modern  society 
and  government  takes  them  for  granted,  and  acts 
upon  the  assumption  of  their  truth. 

No  one,  however,  whether  he  agrees  with  Mr. 
Stephens  or  not,  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  his 
great  ability  as  a  reasoner,  and  with  the  remark- 
able vigor  and  lucidity  of  his  style.  Whatever  he 
believes,  he  believes  "  with  all  his  heart,  with  all 
his  soul,  and  with  all  his  strength,"  as  the  cate- 
chism puts  it,  and  what  he  believes,  too,  he  can 
state  with  consummate  cogency  and  force.  His 
assault  on  Mr.  Mill's  position  is  by  far  the  most 
effective  that  that  eminent  thinker  has  had  to  face  of 
late  years ;  and  until  it  is  answered,  and  answered 
authoritatively,  there  will  be  more  than  a  suspi- 
cion that  the  doctrines  of  the  essays  **  On  Liberty" 
and  **  The  Subjection  of  Women"  must  be  modi- 
fied on  many  essential  points. 

In  the  mean  time,  no  one  who  would  appreciate 
the  latest  phase  of  the  great  philosophical  conflict 
of  our  century,  and  in  fact  of  all  centuries,  can 
afford  to  leave  Mr.  Stephens's  essay  unread. 

Johannes  Oiaf.  A  Novel.  By  Elizabeth  De 
Wille.  Translated  by  F.  E.  Burnett.  Boston : 
Roberts  Bros, 

"Johannes  Olaf"  is  an  excellent  illustration  of 
nearly  all  those  features  which  a  recent  article  in 
the  Eclectic  pointed  out  as  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  German  novels.  Its  compre- 
hensiveness, its  overflowing  abundance  of  mate- 
rial, its  steady  substitution  of  psychological  study 
for  dramatic  incident,  its  n6ble  if  somewhat  sad- 
dening philosophy,  which  seems  to  embrace  all 
the  complexities,  perplexities,  and  possibilities  of 
human  life,  and  the  wonderful  ease  and  copious- 


ness of  its  narrative,  all  combine  to  lift  the  reader 
into  a  very  different  atmosphere  from  that  to 
which  he  has  been  accustomed  by  the  sketchy, 
intense,  and  feverish  productions  of  the  modem 
English  school  It  is  a  book  which  shows  in 
every  chapter  that  it  was  written  not  under  the 
money-getting  impulse  or  the  vulgar  desire  for 
literary  reputation,  but  to  relieve  a  mind  filled 
with  the  slow  accumulations  of  long  thought 
and  meditation.  It  is  cosmopolitan  in  its  scope 
and  in  its  dimensions  ;  and  one  feels  on  laying  it 
down  that  it  is  in  itself  achievement  enough  for 
one  literary  life. 

At  the  same  time,  "Johannes  Olaf"  illustrates 
one  of  Heine's  shrewd  remarks:  "The  poor 
German  locks  himself  up  in  his  attic,  fashions  a 
world  for  himself,  and,  in  a  wonderfully  evolved 
language,  writes  romances  whose  characters  are 
grand,  divine,  and  highly  poetical — but  exist 
nowhere."  However  fascinated  the  reader  may 
be  by  the  vast  drama  which  is  unrolled  before 
him,  and  however  profoundly  impressed  by  the 
insight  which  it  displays  and  the  philosophy 
which  it  inculcates,  he  yet  never  feels  that  the 
characters  are  genuine  flesh  and  blood  whom  he 
must  judge  and  with  whom  he  must  sympa- 
thize as  men  and  women.  They  are  abstractions 
so  wonderfully  lifelike  that  he  never  realizes 
their  unreality  until  he  comes  to  think  them  over 
and  finds  that,  like  the  lay-figures  of  a  studio, 
they  are  only  part  of  the  instruments  which  the 
artist  uses  in  working  out  her  processes. 

These,  however,  are  limitations  which  apply  to 
all  the  more  recent  German  novels,  and  "Johan- 
nes Olaf"  is  both  in  design  and  in  literary  execu- 
tion equal  to  the  best  of  them.  We  confess  that 
we  took  it  up  with  something  like  terror  at  its 
voluminousness ;  but  it  impressed  us  greatly,  and 
we  can  assure  such  of  our  readers  as  read  novels 
at  all  that  they  will  not  grudge  the  time  given  to 
its  persual. 

Monographs,  Political  and  Social.  By 
Lord  Houghton.  New-Vork:  Holt  dr*  WU- 
Hams, 

Personal  reminiscences  of  eminent  men  and 
women  are  among  the  most  entertaining  forms 
of  literature,  and  not  without  critical  value  when 
they  come  from  so  acute  and  cultured  an  observer 
as  Lord  Houghton.  Few  men  now  living  have 
had  such  advantages  of  intimate  personal  associa- 
tion with  the  great  personages  of  this  and  the 
generation  just  past  as  he  ;  and  however  familiar 
we  may  be  with  the  subject  of  his  sketches,  he 
always  adds  from  the  stores  of  his  own  know- 
ledge something  which  was  not  before  known. 
Discoursing  on  Sydney  Smith,  for  example,  he 
brings  to  light  several  new  and  highly  characte- 
ristic anecdotes  of  that  singular  genius,  and  while 
explaining  the  theological  or  clerical  side  of  his 
character,  gives  a  really  instructive  picture  of 
what  we  may  call  the  worldly  view  taken  of  reli- 
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gion  in  the  days  when  Smith  aspired  to  a  Bishop- 
ric. 

Of  Cardinal  Wiseman  —  "  the  first  Roman 
Cardinal  that  had  stood  on  British  soil  since  Pole 
had  died  amid  the  fires  of  Smithfield  " — ^he  gives 
a  very  suggestive  and  temperate  sketch ;  Lady 
Ashburton  and  **  The  Berrys"  he  practically  re- 
veals to  us  for  the  first  time  ;  and  in  the  chapter 
on  Walter  Savage  Landor,  much  the  longest  in 
the  book,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  con- 
veys a  truer,  clearer,  and  more  consistent  concep- 
tion of  that  complex  and  baffling  character  than 
can  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Forster's  elaborate 
biography.  The  paper  on  the  Last  Days  of 
Heine,  however,  is  the  best.  It  is  singularly 
fine,  subtle,  and  appreciative — much  the  best  tri- 
bute which  Heine  has  received  at  English  hands. 
Besides  the  personal  and  biographical  details, 
this  paper  contains  several  admirable  translations 
from  Heine's  poems,  one  of  which,  taken  from 
that  melancholy  series  entitled  "  Lazarus"  and 
written  on  his  painful  and  lingering  death-bed, 
we  copy  here.  It  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  eleven 
poems,  some  of  which  are  of  a  less  hopeless  strain. 

Old  Time  is  lame  and  halt. 

The  snail  can  barely  crawl : 
But  how  should  I  find  fault 

Who  cannot  move  at  all ! 

No  gleam  of  cheerful  sun  ! 

No  hope  my  life  to  save  ! 
I  have  two  rooms,  the  one 

I  die  in  and  the  grave. 

May  be,  I've  long  been  dead, 

May  be  a  giddy  train 
Of  phantoms  fills  my  head. 

And  haunts  what  was  my  brain. 

Those  dear  old  gods  or  devils. 

Who  sec  me  stiff  and  dull. 
May  like  to  dance  their  revels 

In  a  dead  Poet's  skull. 

Their  rage  of  weird  delight 

Is  luscious  pain  to  me  : 
And  my  bony  fingers  write 

What  daylight  must  not  see. 

All  the  essays  of  which  the  volume  is  made  up 
are  written  with  scholarly  precision  and  grace, 
and  have  that  charming  literary  flavor  which 
shows  the  man  of  the  world  as  well  as  the  man  of 
letters.  Every  page  of  them  is  filled  with  plea- 
sant reading — not  the  least  pleasant  being  the  fly- 
leaf which  announces  that  another  series  entitled 
"  Monographs,  Political  and  Literary"  is  in 
preparation. 

A  Chance  Acquaintance.     By  W.  D.   How- 
ells.     Boston  :  J.  R.  Osgood  &*  Co, 

Miss  Kitty  Ellison,  the  heroine  of  this  book — 
we  feel  as  if  we  know  her  [and  love  her  well 
enough  to  call  her  simply  **  Kitty" — tells  of  a 
book  "after  her  own  heart,"  which  was  called 
Details,  and  which  was  nothing  more  than  an 
exact  and  literal  record  of  one  week's  life  in  an 
old  New-England  farm-house.     This  book,  or  the 


idea  which  it  illustrated,  was  doubtless  in  Mr. 
Howells'  mind  when  he  wrote  "  A  Chance  Ac- 
quaintance." It  is  only  a  detailed  account  of  a 
trip  from  Quebec  down  the  St.  Lawrence  and  up 
the  Saguenay  and  thence  back  to  Qnel>ec,  ending 
with  a  stay  of  three  weeks  in  the  latter  city  oc- 
casioned by  an  opportune  accident  which  befell 
one  of  the  lady  members  of  the  party.  There 
are  no  "events,"  so  called,  included  in  the  ac- 
count, and  none  of  the  episodes  with  which  such 
a  trip  would  teem  in  the  pages  of  the  ordinary 
novel-writer ;  the  whole  interest  centres  on  a 
chance  acquaintance  between  "  Kitty"  aforesaid 
and  a  Boston  man  who  happened  to  be  tolerating 
American  scenery  on  the  same  boat,  and  the  de- 
velopment thence  of  a  most  delightful  love  story. 
Delightful  only  in  its  progress,  however,  for  we 
suppose  there  is  not  a  single  reader  but  will  be 
disappointed  at  the  unexpected  manner  of  its  end- 
ing. Though  recognizing  its  truth  to  nature — its 
inevitableness,  so  to  speak — we  ourself  could  not 
help  feeling  that  we  are  deliberately  cheated  out 
of  a  marriage  festival  and  that  pleasurable  emo- 
tion which  one  feels  at  sight  of  a  bride. 

The  literary  method  and  merits  of  the  book 
are  very  like  those  of  "  Their  Wedding  Journey," 
of  which  it  is  in  some  sort  a  continuation.  No 
writer  has  ever  surpassed  Mr.  Howells  in  the 
subtle  and  delicate  indication  of  character,  and  he 
possesses  in  perfection  the  art  of  clothing  the 
dryest  and  prosiest  of  subjects  with  vivid  and 
poetic  interest.  His  little  story  is  not  only  in- 
structive as  a  study  of  human  nature,  but  in  its 
descriptions  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  **  the  River  of 
the  Awful  North,"  the  Saguenay,  and  Quebec,  it 
carries  the  reader  over  some  extremely  striking 
points  of  American  scenery  and  history,  and  in 
the  company  of  the  most  cultured,  observant,  and 
appreciative  of  travelers. 

Reverting  to  the  disappointing  conclusion  of 
the  story,  we  may  add  that  it  offers  one  consola- 
tion :  it  leaves  room  for  another  narrative  of  the 
same  sort,  and  we  shall  still  hope  to  meet 
"Kitty"  in  Boston. 

Putnam's  Elementary  Science  Series.    New- 
York  :   G.  P,  Putnam's  Sons.     1873. 

We  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  the  ques- 
tion of  general  scientific  education  was  a  purely 
practical  one,  depending  much  more  upon  its 
demonstrated  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  stu- 
dent than  upon  any  number  of  finely-spun  argu- 
ments as  to  its  advantages  over  the  ordinary 
educational  course.  No  one,  we  suppose,  would 
maintain  that  if  equally  sound  and  efficient  men* 
tal  training  can  be  gotten  from  the  study  of 
things  which  bear  a  direct  relation  to  the  prac- 
tical needs  of  life,  the  scholar's  time  should  be 
spent  in  studies  which  do  not  stand  in  such  rela- 
tion. For  this  reason  we  think  "  Putnam's  Ele- 
mentary Scientific  Series"  not  only  valuable  in 
themselves  as  text-books,  but  as  a  most  powerful 
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argument  in  favor  of  the  methodical  study  of  sci- 
ence in  all  our  schools  and  colleges.  They  demon- 
strate that  subjects,  apparently  the  *  most  com- 
plex and  difficult,  can  be  brought  down  to  the 
apprehension  of  almost  any  student;  and  that  the 
study  of  them  can  be  made  more  fascinating  than 
any  other  now  to  be  found  in  the  ordinray  cur- 
riculum. The  series,  when  completed,  will 
cover  every  important  branch  of  Science.  The 
volumes  now  ready  are  "  Introduction  to  As- 
tronomy," by  John  Isaac  Plummer;  "Physical 
Geography,"  by  John  Macturk,  F.R.G.S ;  **  Prac- 
tical Pjane  and  Solid  Geometry,"  by  Henry 
Angel;  and  **  A  Fi.ht  book  of  Mineralogy,"  by 
J.  H.  Collins,  F.G.S.  All  the  books  are  hand- 
somely illustrated  and  printed,  and  are  prepared 
by  authors  of  eminence  in  their  respective  fields. 

The  Bath  :  Its  History  and  Uses  in  Health  and 
Disease.  By  R.  T.  Trail,  M.D.  New- York: 
S.  Ji.  lV€lls, 

An  estimate  of  this  book  is  very  easily  made. 
It  is  entirely  useless  for  any  purpose  the  reader 
could  have  in  consulting  it,  and  was  written  with 
no  intention  of  conveying  information  on  one  of 
the  most  important  branches  of  Hygiene,  as  its 
title  would  seem  to  indicate,  but  simply  to  express 
the  author's  contempt  for  all  kinds  of  bathing 
which  are  not  adopted  by  the  hydropathists.  It 
is  full  of  ignorance,  and  those  prejudices  which 
come  of  ignorance ;  and  besides  Dr.  Trail's  own 
dogmas  contains  only  choice  excerpts  from  such 
writers  as  happen  to  agree  with  him.  There  is 
nothing  about  Hydropathy  which  rises  to  the 
dignity  of  exposition,  and  nothing  about  the  kinds 
of  bath  advocated  by  other  schools  which  it 
would  not  be  absurd  to  call  criticism. 
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Mr.  Motley  has  in  press  a  historical  biogra- 
phy, "  The  Life  and  Death  of  John  of  Barneveld, 
including  the  History  of  the  Primary  Causes  of 
the  Thirty  Years' War." 

The  speeches  of  M.  Jules  Favre  have  been 
published,  under  the  title  of  *  Conferences  et 
Discours  Litteraires.* 

The  anonymous  novel,  '  Les  Depraves,'  now 
being  published  in  the  Rappel,  is  from  the.  pen 
of  M.  Henri  Rochefort. 

The  **  Home-spun  Songs,"  by  "Sam  Slick, 
junior,"  which  appear  in  the  current  number  of 
BlackivoocTs  ATagazine  zx\^  in  this  number  of  Ec- 
lectic, are  by  a  son  of  Judge  Haliburton,  the 
author  of  "Sam  Slick." 

Mr.  Charles  G.  Leland  has  in  the  press 
*The  Egyptian  Sketch-Book,'  the  result  of  a 
recent  visit  to  the  Nile  Land.  In  this  work  the 
author  proposes  to  deal  with  native  and  Egypto- 
European  life,  and  also  with  art  matters. 


Mr.  W.  F.  Mayers,  Chinese  Secretary  to  the 
British  Legation  at  Peking,  has  finished,  in 
manuscript,  a  Dictionary  of  Biographical,  Histori- 
cal, and  Mythological  References,  embracing  the 
whole  of  Chinese  literature,  from  the  earliest 
period  to  the  present  century. 

Messrs.  Routledge  &  Sons  have  purchased 
the  copyright  of  all  the  works,  published  and  un- 
published, of  the  late  Lord  Lytton.  Amongst 
the  unpublished  works  is  a  novel,, entitled  *  Pau- 
sanias,'  and  a  play,  the  title  of  which  is  *  The 
Captive.' 

Dr.  R.  Lepsius,  the  celebrated  Egyptian 
scholar,  has  publisl^ed  a  memoir,  entitled  *The 
Metals  named  in  the  Egyptian  Inscriptions,'  in 
the  last  volume  of  the  Abhaudlungen  of  the  Royal 
Prussian  Academy.  This  is  a  most  valuable  con- 
tribution to  our  knowledge  of  ancient  metallurgy. 

The  Russian  papers  mention  the  death,  at  St. 
Petersburg,  on  April  26th,  of  the  poet  Vladimir 
Grigorievich  Benediktof.  He  was  born  in  1807, 
served  for  some  time  in  the  army,  and  then 
obtained  a  post  in  the  Ministry  of  Finance.  His 
first  poems  appeared  in  1835;  in  1856  he  publish- 
ed  an  edition  of  his  collected  works  in  three 
volumes,  and  in  1857  another  volume  of  "New 
Poems." 

The  new  number  of  the  Academy  states  that 
the  publication  of  Feuerbach's  literary  remains 
has  been  intrusted  to  Dr.  Karl  Griin ;  the  greater 
part  will  be  new  to  the  public,  containing  the 
lectures  he  gave  as  Privat  docent  at  Erlangen, 
biographical  notes  sketching  the  course  of  his 
mental  development,  and  a  number  of  letters  from 
distinguished  contemporaries. 

The  International  Congress  of  Orientalists  has 
announced  a  special  meeting,  or  rather  series  of 
meetings,  to  be  held  in  Paris,  in  July,  of  persons 
interested  in  the  study  of  Japanese  language  and 
literature.  The  circular  calling  attention  to  this, 
and  specifying  the  objects  of  inquiry  and  the 
regulations  to  be  observed,  is  signed  by  Professor 
L^on  de  Rosny,  the  well-known  Japanese  scholar, 
by  Professor  Jules  Oppert,  and  others. 

The  deaths  of  two  eminent  men  are  reported 
from  Denmark— William  Marstrand,  regarded  as 
the  foremost  painter  of  the  North ;  and  Christo- 
pher Hansteen,  the  Norwegian  professor  of  astro- 
nomy. Marstrand  was  a  little  short  of  sixty; 
some  of  his  works,  historical,  etc.,  were  exhibited 
at  the  International  Exhibition  in  London  in 
1862.  Professor  Hansteen,  who  was  in  his 
eighty-ninth  year,  was  famous  in  the  scientific 
world  for  his  researches  upon  terrestrial  magnet- 
ism, and  his  Liberian  travels. 

The  Allgemeine  Zeitung  announces  the  early 
publication  of  works  of  Goethe,  hitherto  unpub- 
lished; among  them,  his  scientific  correspon- 
dence from  181 2  to  1832,  which  he  collected  him- 
self, and  his  correspondence  with  the  two  bro- 
thers, Alexander  and  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt.    It 
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is  said  the  most  interesting  part  of  it  consists  of 
the  letters  between  Goethe  and  Wilhelm  von 
Humboldt  from  1795  to  1832. 

Mr.  G.  Ebers,  a  distinguished  Egyptologist, 
has  purchased,  at  Thebes,  a  remarkable  medical 
hieratic  papyrus.  It  consists  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty-five  pages,  and  treats  of  most  maladies  the 
flesh  is  heir  to,  from  an  Egyptian  point  of  view. 
More  reliance  seems  to  have  been  placed  on  exor- 
cisms than  iTiedicines,  and  no  scale  of  fees  is 
attached.  An  account  of  it  has  appeared  in  the 
supplement  of  the  AUgemeine  Zeittmg, 

Mr.  Emanuel  Deutsch  died  on  May  13th,  at 
Alexandria,  whither  he  had  gone  in  the  hope  of 
being  restored  to  health.  In  early  life  he  became 
connected  with  the  British  Museum,  where  he 
has  ever  since  been  employed.  He  had  an  excel- 
lent faculty,  cultivated  by  practice,  of  deciphering 
inscriptions,  and  took  great  interest  in  any  thing 
new  that  appeared  within  the  limits  of  his  own 
studies.  To  the  general  public  he  is  principally 
known  by  his  article  on  the  Talmud,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Quarterly  Review  some  five  years 
ago. 

Mr.  Browning's  new  and  heavy  poem,  the 
[Red  Cotton  Nightcap  Country,"  is  based  upon 
a  recent  tragic  incident  in  Brittany.  Its  lan- 
guage is  less  crabbed  and  hazy  perhaps  than  that  of 
some  of  the  author's  previous  works.  A  young 
Frenchman  becomes  passionately  in  love  with 
one  of  those  syrens  whose  home  is  Paris,  by 
name  Clara  dc  Millefleurs.  His  life  has  before 
been  quiet,  respectable,  and  even  marked  by  de- 
votion to  religion.  He  had  a  mother  whom  he 
revered  and  who  had  trained  him  with  the  utmost 
care.  She  tries  to  win  him  back  to  her,  but  the 
spell  is  too  strong.  His  mother  dies  with  grief. 
Then  follows  a  struggle  between  remorse  and  the 
influence  of  the  consuming  passion.  At  last  the 
man  becomes  a  narrow,  gloomy  d^ot^  and  throws 
himself  from  the  tower  in  a  fit  of  fanaticism  and 
despair. 

We  understand  that  a  request  made  by  the 
oflicers  and  assistants  in  the  British  Museum,  for 
an  increase  of  salary,  which  was  strongly  recom- 
mended by  the  trustees,  has  been  refused  by  the 
Treasury.  This  is  exceedingly  discouraging  to 
the  applicants,  many  of  whom  are  gentlemen  of 
the  highest  attainments,  both  literary  and  scien- 
tific, but  who  are  not  paid  on  a  scale  correspond- 
ing with  that  of  the  salaries  of  government  clerks. 
The  oflicers  in  particular  complain  that  while  their 
duties  have  become  more  onerous,  in  consequence 
of  the  vast  increase  of  the  collections  under  their 
charge,  their  salaries  remain  the  same  as  when 
fixed  by  the  trustees  in  1835,  when  the  conditions 
of  living  were  altogether  different  from  what 
they  are  at  present — Aihenaum, 

The  Athenaum^  revicMring  Mr.  Joaquin  Miller's 
last  volume,  says  :  '*  Mr.  Miller's  muse  in  this, 
its  second  flight,  has  taken  the  same  direction  as 


in  its  first  essay,  but,  upon  the  whole,  we  think 
with  a  stronger  wing.  The  new  work  gives  evi- 
dence that  the  author  has  not,  as  was  feared,  in- 
tensified his  former  mannerism,  but  has  profited, 
by  the  advice  of  friends  and  critics.  Beauty  and 
ugliness,  however,  are  still  found  here  side  by 
side,  as  in  the  'Songs  of  the  Sierras,'  and  the 
poetry  of  the  page,  closely  examined,  will  be 
found  to  be  somewhat  vague ;  and,  here  and  there, 
a  fine  passage  is  destroyed  by  some  incongruous 
addition,  and  a  metaphor  by  the  use  of  words 
which  do  not  convey  the  same  idea  to  the  reader 
as  they  did  to  the  author." 

The  National  Library  of  Paris  has  bought  the 
bulk  of  the  interesting  collection  of  books,  MSS., 
engravings,  etc.,  relating  to  Montaigne,  which  the 
late  Dr.  Payen  had  laboriously  formed,  with  the 
intention  of  writing  a  history  of  the  life  and 
works  of  the  celebrated  author  of  the  *  Essais.* 
The  collection  includes  all  the  known  editions  of 
the  latter  book,  and  two  copies  of  the  first  edition, 
1580  (a  copy  fetched  82/.  8j.  at  the  Radzivill  sale). 
J.  Ch.  Brunet,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  *  Ma- 
nuel' (1814,  p.  377),  says  this  very  edition  was 
then  only  worth  five  to  seven  francs.  No  won- 
der ;  for  European  collectors  were  at  that  time 
too  busy  with  the  great  wars  to  set  any  value  on 
the  first  edition  of  a  book.  Now  the  second 
edition  of  the  *  Essais,*  1588,  is  almost  as  scarce 
as  the  first,  and  is  more  complete.  A  copy  of  it 
in  the  Public  Library  of  Bordeaux  is  full  of  auto- 
graph notes,  corrections,  suppressions,  and  addi- 
tions, which  until  now  have  never  been  properly 
investigated. 
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Philadelphia  Academy  of  Sciences. — 
When  the  new  building  is  complete,  the  fine 
collection  will  be  displayed  to  the  general  public 
We  understand  that  it  has  now  in  its  possession, 
though  of  course  not  under  public  view,  more 
than  6,000  minerals,  700  rocks,  65,000  fossils, 
70,000  species  of  plants,  i,ooo  species  of  zoo- 
phytes, 2,000  species  of  crustaceans,  500  species 
of  myriapods  and  arachnidians,  25,000  species  of 
insects,  20,000  species  of  shell-bearing  molluscs, 
2,000  species  of  fishes,  800  species  of  reptiles, 
21,000  birds,  with  the  nests  of  200  and  the  eggs 
1,500  species,  1,000  mammals,  and  nearly  900 
skeletons  and  pieces  of  osteology.  Most  of  the 
species  are  presented  by  four  or  five  specimens, 
so  that,  including  the  archaeological  and  ethno- 
logical cabinets,  space  is  required  now  for  the 
arrangement  of  not  less  than  400,000  objects,  as 
well  as  for  the  accommodation  of  a  library  of 
more  than  22,500  volumes.  A  new  building  to 
cost  half  a  million  dollars  is  now  in  process  of 
erection. 

Peat  for   Fuel. — ^There  are  in  the  United 
Kingdom  some  millions  of  acres  of  peat-bog,  and 
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the  question  as  to  the',  best  way  of  converting 
those  broad  deposits  of  peat  into  fuel  has  often 
been  raised ;  but  it  has  become  more  than  usually 
interesting  since  the  falling  off  in  the  'output'  of 
coal.  Peat  in  its  ordinary  condition  is  too  bulky 
and  too  wet  to  be  offered  as  marketable  fuel,  and 
no  thoroughly  satisfactory  method  for  *  converting ' 
it  has  been  put  forward  until  lately.  Now,  at  the 
Atlas  Works  in  the  Harrow  Road,  machinery  has 
been  set  up  which,  by  an  ingenious  contrivance, 
expels  the  water  from  the  crude  peat,  chops  and 
converts  it  into  pulp,  and  squeezes  it  forth  in 
continuous  strips  or  belts,  as  wide  and  thick  as 
an  ordinary  brick.  These  strips  may  be  any 
number  of  yards  in  length,  but  they  are  cut  by 
wires  into  five-inch  sections;  and  these  peat- 
bricks,  as  they  may  be  called,  are  then  placed  in 
racks  to  dry.  They  shrink  so  much  in  the 
drying,  as  to  be  finally  reduced  to  three  inches 
long,  two  inches  wide,  and  one  inch  thick ;  but 
in  this  condition  they  are  of  the  same  density  and 
specific  gravity  as  coal,  and  can  be  used  for  all  the 
purposes  to  which  coal  is  applied.  Whether  the 
price  will  be  lower  than  the  price  of  coal,  is  not 
stated ;  but  as  the  cost  of  production  is  not  more 
than  five  shillings  a  ton,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
peat-bricks  will  not  be  dear.  To  convert  all  our 
peat-bog  into  good  fuel  would  be  a  doubly  praise- 
worthy development  of  industry,  since  the  land 
now  covered  by  the  bogs  would  become  available 
for  cultivation. — Chambers's  Journal. 

Carbolic  Acid  for  Preserving  Bodies. — 
It  is  stated  that  Prof.  Guillery  has  demonstrated 
anew  the  powerful  antiseptic  properties  of  car- 
l>olic  acid  in  some  additional  experiments  lately 
made.  He  enveloped  a  fresh  corpse  in  a  cloth 
saturated  with  a  solution  containing  two  per  cent 
of  the  acid,  and  after  an  interval  of  four  or  five 
days  poured  more  of  the  solution  over  the  body. 
By  this  treatment  putrefaction  was  entirely  pre- 
vented, the  body  after  six  months  exhibiting  no 
signs  of  decomposition,  and  being  but  slightly 
altered  in  appearance.  At  the  Morgue,  in  Paris,  a 
solution  containing  one-twentieth  of  one  percent 
of  carbolic  acid  sprinkled  over  the  bodies  arrested 
putrefaction  even  during  the  heat  of  summer. 
Chlorine  had  previously  proved  ineffectual  to 
disinfect  the  atmosphere  of  the  dead  house. 

Baron  Liebig  on  Beef-Tea. — The  question 
as  to  the  nutritive  value  of  extract  of  meat  has 
again  been  discussed  by  Baron  Liebig,  before  his 
death,  in  a  paper  in  which  he  carefully  reviews 
the  leading  objections  which  have  been  urged 
against  it.  The  veteran  chemist's  vindication  of 
his  opinions  is  of  considerable  interest,  as  he 
there  sets  forth  his  views  on  this  subject  shortly 
and  precisely,  and  endeavors  to  correct  the  mis- 
representations of  the  doctrine  which  he  really 
teaches,  and  which  he  asserts  that  he  taught 
from  the  beginning.  He  wishes  it  to  be  well 
understood  that  "  he  never  asserted  that  beef-tea 


and  extract  of  meat  contained  substances  neces- 
sary for  the  formation  of  albumen  in  the  blood  or 
muscular  tissue;"  and  ''that  by  the  addition  of 
extract  of  meat  to  our  food,  we  neither  economize 
carbon  for  the  maintenance  of  the  temperature, 
nor  nitrogen  for  the  sustenance  of  the  organs  of 
our  body ;  and  that  therefore  it  cannot  be  called 
food  *in  the  ordinary  sense,'  but  we  thereby 
increase  the  working  capabilities  of  the  body  and  its 
capacity  to  resist  exterior  injurious  influences,  i.e., 
to  maintain  health  under  unfavorable  circumstan- 
ces." Those  constituents  of  the  meat  which  are 
soluble  in  boiling  water  take  no  part  in  the  forma- 
tion and  renovation  of  the  muscular  tissues,  but  by 
their  effect  on  the  nerves  they  exercise  a  most  decid- 
ed influence  on  the  muscular  work,  wherein  meat 
differs  from  all  other  animal  and  vegetable  food. 
He  therefore  places  extract  of  meat,  and  with  it 
tea  and  coffee,  under  the  head  of  "  nervous  food," 
in  contradistinction  to  articles  of  **  common  food," 
which  serve  for  the  preservation  of  the  temperature 
and  restoration  of  the  machine.  Beef- tea  and 
extract  of  meat  are  of  themselves  incapable  of 
supporting  nutrition  or  maintaining  life.  Liebig, 
however,  with  justice,  condemns  the  conclusions 
of  those  who,  from  comparative  experiments  on 
the  nutritive  value  of  fresh  meat  and  meat-extract 
taken  per  se,  argue  that  the  latter  is  not  only  use- 
less for  purposes  of  nutrition,  but  positively 
injurious.  It  should  be  clearly  understood,  says 
the  London  Medical  /Record,  that  beef- tea  and 
extract  of  meat  are  only  to  be  regarded  in  the  light 
of  auxiliaries  to  food,  rather  than  independent 
articles  of  nutriment. 

The  Process  of  Embalming. — The  Brunetti 
process  for  the  preservation  of  the  dead  has 
recently  been  publibhed;  it  consists  of  several 
processes  : — I.  The  circulatory  system  is  cleared 
thoroughly  out  by  washing  with  cold  water  till  it 
issues  quite  clear  from  the  body.  This  may 
occupy  two  to  five  hours.  2.  Alcohol  is  injected 
so  as  to  abstract  as  much  water  as  possible.  This 
occupies  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  3.  Ether  is 
then  injected  to  abstract  the  fatty  matters.  This 
occupies  two  to  ten  hours.  4.  A  strong  solution 
of  tannin  is  then  injected.  This  occupies  for  im- 
bibition two  to  ten  hours.  5.  The  body  is  then 
dried  in  a  current  of  warm  air  passed  over  heated 
chloride  of  calcium.  This  may  may  occupy  two 
to  five  hours.  The  body  is  then  perfectly  pre- 
served and  resists  decay.  The  Italians  exhibit 
specimens  which  are  as  hard  as  stone  and  retain 
the  shape  perfectly,  and  equal  to  the  best  wax 
models.  A  more  simple  form  of  injection  suited 
for  anatomical  purposes  consists  of 


Glycerine 
Soft  sugar  . 
Nitrate  of  potash 


14  parts. 
2     " 
I  part. 


It  is  found  that  after  saturation  for  some  days  in 
this  solution  the  parts  become  comparatively  in- 
destructible and  change  neither  in  size  nor  figure. 
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I  JfTERESTINC  TO  A-HTIQUARIANS. — A'disOOrerj 
of  interest  to  antiqnarians  has  just  been  made  at. 
Athens.  Some  years  ago  a  ridi  Greek,  by  name 
2^ep(>a,  died  in  Wallachia,  beqaeathing  a  large 
sum  of  money  for  the  revival  of  the  Oljrmptan 
games,  which  were  to  be  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  modem  society  and  dvflization.  After 
mach  controvcrsv  it  was  decided  to  erect  an  insti- 
tution  for  this  purpose  in  the  large  plot  of  land 
lying  between  the  Palace  Gardens  and  the  Tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  Olympus.  About  twelve  years 
since  several  patches  of  mosaic  of  the  Roman 
period,  and  some  walls  built  of  common  stone 
and  mortar,  and  of  an  apparently  modem  period, 
were  accidentally  unearthed  at  this  very  spot :  but 
their  nature  was  not  such  as  to  incite  further  ex- 
cavations. Lately,  however,  while  levelling  the 
land  for  the  site  of  the  Olympian  Exhibition  build- 
ing, the  workmen  found  more  remains  of  ancient 
constructions ;  and,  after  a  few  cart-loads  of  earth 
had  been  removed,  the  trunks  of  two  statues 
larger  than  life  were  discovered.  The  statues 
were  lying  at  a  depth  of  only  four  feet  at  a  spot 
where  the  ground  rises  gently  into  an  almost  im- 
perceptible hillock — one  is  of  a  male,  and  the 
other  of  a  female  figure,  and  both  are  evidently 
of  the  Roman  epoch.  Their  hands  and  arms  are 
missing,  but  enough  remains  of  them  to  deter- 
mine the  deities  represented.  These  are  itscu- 
lapius  and  Hygeia.  The  legs  of  yl£sculapius 
were  found  broken  off,  also  three  fragments  of 
the  arm  of  Hygeia,  holding  a  cup,  into  which 
the  serpent  descending  from  her  left  shoulder 
dips  its  head.  Of  this  serpent  five  pieces  also 
have  been  dug  up. 

Profkssor  Agassiz  :  A  Correction. — ^Too 
late  for>thc  j)aragraph  to  be  withdrawn,  Professor 
Agassiz  pu!)lishcd  a  letter  repudiating  the  senti- 
ments attrilnited  to  him  in  our  item  of  last  month 
headed  **The  Anatomy  of  the  Negro."  We  had 
noticed  the  item  in  the  newspapers  some  time  ago, 
but  declined  to  give  it  currency  until  it  had  ap- 
peared in  leading  English  scientific  journals,  and 
until  ample  time  had  elapsed  for  such  correction 
as  might  be  needful.     Following  is  the  letter : 

Cambridge,  May  6, 1873—7  o'clock  p.m. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  am  truly  grateful  to  you  for  call- 
ing upon  me  and  giving  me  an  opportunity  of  re- 
buking anew  a  slander  which  has  already  been 
several  limes  brought  up  against  me,  notwith- 
standing my  jjositive  denial  of  the  charge.  Some 
six  or  seven  years  ago  I  delivered  a  lecture  upon 
the  races  of  men,  a  burlesque  report  of  which  ap- 
peared in  some  paper,  from  which  it  was  wholly 
copied.  While  in  Washington,  applying  to  Con- 
gress for  iclief  from  taxation  for  alcohol  used  for 
scientific  purposes,  the  absurd  statements  of  that 
report  were  brought  against  me  in  the  Senate, 
when  I  requested  our  Senator,  the  Hon.  Henry 
Wilson,  to  read   a  written  answer  I  then  made 


against  these  ridicu!oas  imputations.  The  very 
same  story  is  now  brought  up  of  my  having  said 
that  **  the  blood  of  the  negro  is  chemically  a  very 
different  fluid  from  that  which  flows  in  the  veins  of 
white  men,"  and  other  nonsense.  Every  educat- 
ed man  in  the  countrv  knows  thai  I  am  not  a 
diemist,  and  that  for  me  to  make  such  an  asser- 
tion would  simply  make  me  the  laughing  stock  of 
the  learned  world.  Other  parts  of  the  report, 
about  bones,  etc,  are  quite  as  absurd.  These  in- 
sinuations, however,  had  an  object  with  those  who 
made  them,  and  I  cannot  better  meet  the  whole 
than  by  stating  that  I  have  been  wishing  all  my 
life  for  the  better  education  of  all  mv  fellow-crea^ 
tures,  men  and  women,  without  regard  to  color  or 
to  position  in  society.  I  believe  that  there  are  few 
men  who  have  educated  gratuitously  as  many  of 
their  fellow-men  as  I  have,  and  I  can  aflbrd  to  de- 
spise the  wild  and  malicious  remarks  which  in 
this  respect  are  circulated  against  me. 

Very  respectfully  yours,      Ls.  Agassiz. 

To  the  Hon.  Joshua  B.  Smith,  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

On  the  Pointed  Ear  in  Man. — Professor 
L.  Meyer,  of  Gottingen,  criticises  the  assumption 
that  the  pointed  ear  in  man  is  a  relic  of  a  lower 
species.  In  Darwin's  book  on  the  Descent  of  Afam 
there  is  a  paragraph,  illustrated  by  a  woodcut,  in 
which  he  asserts  that  certain  processes  which 
occasionally  occur  in  the  ears  of  men,  are  of  a 
similar  nature  to  the  points  in  the  ears  of  apes. 
These  pointed  processes  are  situated,  sajrs  the 
British  Afedical  youmal^  on  the  anterior  margin 
of  the  helix,  near  its  upper  part.  The  author  of 
the  present  paper  points  out,  however,  that  in 
most  human  ears  there  are  irregularities  in  the 
development  of  the  helix,  especially  at  this  p>art. 
In  some  cases  the  helix  is  almost  entirely  wanting, 
in  some  there  are  greater  or  smaller  gaps  in  it ; 
and  what  Darwin  looks  on  as  points  of  processes, 
are  really  produced  not  by  an  outgrowth  from  the 
helix,  but  by  gaps  existing  on  each  side  of  the 
apparent  process.  A  case  is  given  where  the 
helix  was  absent,  but  at  intervals  there  were 
small  knobs,  three  in  number,  which  were  all  that 
represented  the  rudimentary  helix.  It  is,  there- 
fore, concluded  that  Darwin's  pointed  ear  is  no 
indication  of  a  return  to  the  ape-Uke  form. 

A  Substitute  for  Coal.— Sheffield,  it  is  said, 
is  about  to  give  to  the  world  a  greater  benefactor 
than  Watts.  The  price  of  coal  has  been  one  of 
the  great  questions  of  the  hour,  and  the  probable 
exhaustion  of  the  coal-fields  has  made  those  inte- 
rested in  posterity  very  uncomfortable.  Now  we 
are  to  get  a  substitute,  and  one,  too,  of  which 
there  is  an  unlimited  supply.  If  air,  as  is  pro- 
posed, can  be  used  as  fuel,  neither  colliers,  nor 
coal-owners,  nor  railway  companies  will  have  us 
at  their  mercy,  and  our  tempers  will,  as  a  matter 
of   course,   be  much   improved.     Mr.  Wright's 
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inTcntion  for*  warming  and  lifting  is  already 
patented.  In  passing  through  a  charged  battery 
atmospheric  air^is  carbonized,  and  thas  combusti« 
ble  air  is  produced,  which  bums  brighter  than 
coal-gas,  and  when  mixed  with  air  has  a  heating 
power  which  can  melt  copper  wire.  The  price  of 
the  gas  would  6d.  for  every  1,000  cubic  feet,  but 
as  the  consumption  is  more  rapid  the  actual  cost 
would  be  9d.  Should  this  idea  be  brought  into 
sncccssful  operation,  the  world  will  be  a  much 
happier  place  to  live  in,  and  Mr.  Wright  will  no 
doubt  be  made  a  baronet. 
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Sneezing. — ^The  custom  of  invoking  a  blessing 
upon  persons  who  sneeze  is,  says  Dr.  Seguin  in 
a  recent  article  on  sneezing,  a  most  interesting 
ooe.     Several  old  medical  authors  state  that  the 
eastern  dates  back  from  the  time  of  a  severe  epi- 
demic (in  which  sneezing  was  a  bad  sign)  during 
the  pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Great.     Brand, 
however,  and  the  author  of  an  article  in  **  Rees*s 
Cyclopaedia,"  state  that  the  phrase  "God  bless 
you,"  as  addresed  to  persons  having  sneezed,  is 
much  more  ancient,   being  old  in   the  days  of 
Aristotle.     The  Greeks  appear  to  have  traced  it 
back  to  the  mythical  days  of  Prometheus,  who  is 
reported  to  have  blessed  his  man  of  clay  when  he 
sneezed.     In    Brand   the    rabbinioal   account    is 
given,  that  the  phrase  originated  in  the  alleged 
fact   that  it  was   only   through  Jacob's   struggle 
with  the  angel  that  sneezing  ceased  to  be  an  act 
fatal  to  man.     In  many  countries,  sneezing  has 
been  the  subject  of  congratulations  and  of  hopeful 
augury.     In    Mesopotamia    and    some    African 
towns,  the  populace  is  reported  to  have  shouted 
when     their     monarchs     sneezed.      Sometimes, 
moreover,  it  is  very  important  not  to  sneeze ;  and 
Dr.  Seguin  has   discovered  what  had  been  dis- 
covered before,  but  is  insufficiently  known,  that 
sneezing  may  be  prevented  by  forcibly  rubbing 
the  skin  below  and  on  either  side  of  the  nose. 
And    on    this    observation    of   himself,   and    of 
Marshall  Hall,  Diday,  and  the  world  generally 
before  them,  he  bases  an  exceedingly  interesting 
study  of  the  physiology  of  sneezing  in  health  and 
disease. — London  Medical  Record, 

Flowers  and  Health. — There  have  not 
been  wanting  plenty  of  alarmists  as  to  the 
perils  of  sleeping  in  rooms  where  large  quantities 
of  particular  kinds  of  flowers  have  been  tempo- 
rarily deposited  ;  sometimes,  no  doubt,  with  good 
reason,  for  it  has  been  proved  by  experience  that 
certain  individuals  areaflTccted  seriously  by  certain 
odors,  the  odoriferous  matter  being  not  a  mere 
invi?il)le  aura,  but  a  substantial  exhalation,  capa- 
ble of  l>eing  taken  up  after  the  same  manner  as 
the  gases  produced  by  sundry  chemical  experi- 
ments. The  narcissus,  the  wall-fiower,  and 
several  others,  appear  to  have  furnished  definite 


cases  of  this  nature.     Similar  charges  have  been 
brought,  more    or  less   justly,   against    certain 
trees,  shrubs,  and  even  herbaceous  plants,  invisi- 
ble emanations  from  which  are  reputed  to  cause 
nausea,  insensibility,  and  even  death,  the  famous 
fable  of  the  Upas  having  a  fractional  amount  of 
truthful  realization.     The  Manchineel  tree  of  the 
West  Indies,   and  certain  American  species  of 
Rhus  are  generally  understood  to  be  capable  of 
thus  vitiating  and  even  poisoning  the  atmosphere 
that    immediately  envelops    them,    though    the 
effects  are  manifested  only  in  persons  who  are 
predisposed    to    suffer    from     malaria.     These 
statements  rest,  no  doubt,  upcm  a  certain  basis  of 
fact,  but  more  numerous  observations,  and  great- 
er precision  in  determining  how  much  is  bonAfide 
cause,  and  how  much  is  veritable  effect,  are  still 
needed  in  order  to  a  right  apprehension  of  the 
degree  to  which  plants  can  injure  man  seriously 
through  his  nostrils.     Simple  unpleasantness  of 
odor  is  of  course   quite  another  thing,  often  a 
matter  merely  of  fancy  or  education,  and  cannot 
be  in  any  degree  associated  with  deleterious^juali- 
ties   in  the    plant   affording    it,    since  we  have 
noisome  scents  in  some  of  the  harmless  labiatae, 
such  as  the  Stachys  sylvatica  and  the  Ballota  nigra, 
the  very  name  of  which  last,  facetiously  derived 
from  ballien,  to  **cast  away,"  is  intended  to  im- 
ply its  unanimous  rejection  by  respectable  noses, 
or  at  all  events  by  the  average  -nose  of  civilized 
Europe,   while,  per  contra^  there  are  plants   of 
vicious  properties  that  afford  scent  truly  delicious 
— as,     for     example,     the    common    mezereon. 
With  modern  science  to  give  us  lessons,  we  find, 
however,    that  the  ill    effects  ])roduced  by   the 
odors  of  one  set  of  plants  and  flowers  are  bal- 
anced, perhaps  quite  overmatched,  by  the  good 
effects  of  other  sets.     Most  of  us  have  heard  of 
**  ozone."     It  is  one  of  those  capital  ingredients 
of  the  world  that  have  existed  from  the  beginning, 
but  which  have  only  of  late  years  been  actually 
recognized,    and  consists,   in   plain   English,   of 
highly  electrified  oxygen,  the  gas,  when  so  elec- 
trified, acquiring  specially  good  qualities  in  regard 
to   the  general   health   of  mankind.      Professor 
Montegazza,  of  Padua,  states  that  certain  plants 
and  flowers,  upon  exposure  to  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  cause  so  large  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
ozone  round  about,  as  to  be  eminently  conducive 
to  a  better  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  of  course 
with  the  understanding  that  there  is  proper  ven- 
tilation, such  as  will  carry  off  the  excess  of  purely 
odorous    matter     that   may     arise    from    them. 
Among  these  ozone  manufacturers  of  the  botani- 
cal world  are  the  cherry  laurel  (])oisonous  in  its 
leaves  and  kernels),  the   clove,   lavender,  mint, 
fennel,    the  lemon   tree,   and  others ;    also   the 
narcissus,  the  heliotrope,  the  hyacinth,  and  mig- 
nonette.    Certain   prepared  perfumes,   similarly 
exposed   to    the   sunshine,    add  further    to   the 
atmospheric    stock    of    ozone,    the    well-known 
Eau-de-Cologne,  for  instance,  oil  of  bergamot,  ex- 
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tract  of  mille-fleurs,  essence  of  lavender,  and 
some  of  the  aromatic  tinctures.  The  oxidation  of 
certain  essential  oils  obtained  from  plants  and 
flowers,  such  as  the  oils  of  nutmeg,  aniseed,  thyme, 
and  peppermint,  is  likewise  indicated  by  the 
professor  as  a  source  of  ozone,  though  the 
supply  of  this  pleasant  aerial  condiment  is  in  the 
case'  of  these  less  considerable.  Dr.  Mantegazza 
recommends  accordingly  the  large  and  sedulous 
cultivation  of  ozone- producing  plants  in  all  dis- 
tricts and  localities  where  the  atmosphere  is 
liable  to  be  corrupted,  marshy  places  in  particular, 
in  which  last,  according  to  Dr. Cornelius  Fox,  in 
his  recent  comprehensive  work  upon  ozone,  it  is 
impossible  for  any  better  sanitary  agent  to  be  in- 
troduced than  the  common  sunflower.  This 
plant,  happily  able  to  make  itself  quite  at  home  in 
the  poorest  cottage  backyard,  has  been  shown 
not  only  to  purify  the  atmosphere  of  marshy 
places,  removing  a  very  decided  amount  of  the 
miasmata  ordinarily  there  engendered,  but  to 
confer  the  positive  benefit  of  augmenting  the 
quantity  of  ozone.  People  are  recommended 
often  to  the  seaside,  or  to  special  marine  water- 
ing-places, for  the  sake  of  their  reputed  wealth  in 
ozone.  Should  we  not  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  man  who  has  shown  us  how  to  arrange  for 
supplies  upon  our  own  premises? — The  Garden,  ' 

General  Lee  as  a  Commander. — Is  it  there- 
fore asserted  that  Lee  as  a  commander  was  fault- 
less ?  Far  from  it.  We  say  it  with  all  humility, 
but  without  any  doubt,  that  from  first  to  last  he 
committed  most  grave  errors— errors  which  only 
his  other  high  qualities  prevented  from  being  fatsil 
to  his  reputation.  Chief  of  these  was  his  permit- 
ting the  continuance  of  the  laxity  of  discipline 
which  throughout  the  war  clogged  the  movements 
of  the  Confederates,  and  robbed  their  most  bril- 
liant victories  of  their  reward.  The  fatal  habit  of 
straggling  from  the  ranks  on  the  least  pretext; 
the  hardly  less  fatal  habit  of  allowing  each  man  to 
load  himself  with  any  superfluous  arms  or  clothes 
he  chose  to  carry ;  the  general  want  of  subordina- 
tion to  trifling  orders,  which  was  the  inheritance 
of  their  volunteer  origin  :  these  evils  Lee  found  in 
full  existence  when  he  took  command  before  Rich- 
mond, and  he  never  strove  to  check  them.  Add 
to  this,  that  though  never  careless  of  the  good  of 
his  soldiers,  he  failed  altogether  to  enforce  on  the 
Confederate  Government  the  vital  necessity  of 
bringing  the  supply  of  their  wants  more  directly 
under  the  control  of  those  who  commanded  them ; 
so  that  at  the  last  they  were  absolutely  starvmg 
in  Richmond,  whilst  the  War  Department  there, 
uninspired  by  the  proper  energy  for  its  task,  had 
left  large  supplies  scattered  on  the  line  of  railroad 
leading  to  the  Carolinas.  And,  lastly,  there  must 
rest  on  him  the  grave  responsibility,  shared  cer- 
tainly by,  but  not  wholly  falling  on  his  favorite 
cavalry  commander,  of  misusing  the  limited  sup- 
plies of  horseflesh  at  his  disposal  in  repeating 
brilliant  but  unserviceable  marches ;  so  that  in  the 


last  campaign  the  Confederates  were  left  almost 
destitute  of  that  most  necessary  arm.  These  are 
grave  charges.  But  the  errors  cited  all  plainly 
sprang  from  one  flaw  in  Lee's  cliaracter — the  too 
yielding  generosity  of  his  nature,  which  made  him 
reluctant  to  enforce  upon  others  that  self-denial  he 
never  forgot  in  his  own  person.  Trifling  matters 
they  seemed  at  the  first.  The  very  modesty  of 
temperament  which  prevented  his  correcting  them 
might,  in  another  situation,  have  won  him  fresh 
admiration.  But  as  the  war  went  on,  the  rifts 
caused  by  indiscipline  and  carelessness  in  the  Con- 
federate armor  widened  more  and  more,  and  in 
the  end  these  faults  were  hardly  less  fatal  to  the 
fortunes  of  the  South  than  the  greater  material 
resources  of  her  adversary. — Edinburgh  Review. 


Chinese  Ladies. — How  do    they   marry  in 
China,  and  what  is  the  position  of  woman  ?    These 
vital  and  interesting  questions  are  answered  in  this 
way — matches  are  made  by  the  parents  of  the  par- 
ties, ,not  by  the  parties   themselves.     "  Making 
love,"  as  we  call  it,  therefore,  is  not  a  fine  art  in 
Peking.     Children  are  sometimes  betrothed  at  a 
very  early  age.    There  are  cases  where  brokers 
or  .go-betweens  are  made  use  of,  and  marriage  is 
the  result.     The  rule  is  one  wife;  and  she  is  the 
legal  wife,  and  presides  over  the  household.    But 
other  wives  are  permitted,  which  may  be  termed 
illegal  or  left-handed ;  these  rarely  exceed  one  in 
number,  but  sometimes  are  two  or  three.     It  is 
not  highly  reputable,  and  is  excused  when  the  first 
wife  proves  barren.     The  great  desire  of  every 
Chinese  is  to  have  children  to  sweep  his  grave 
and  venerate  his  memory.     The  children  of  the 
second  wives,  however,  are  legal,  and  have  pre- 
cisely the  same  rights  as  those  of  the  first.     These 
second  wives  are  sometimes  bought  for  money, 
and  are  sometimes  taken  out  of  the  public  houses 
of  courtezans,  when  their  beauty  or  charms  have 
fascinated  a  man.     The  sons  who  marry  bring 
the  wives  to  the  father's  house,  where  they  have 
their  own  rooms,  but  make  one  household.     It  is 
understood  that  women  do  not  quariel  in  Peking, 
but  the  fact  needs  verification.     Most  women  do 
not  read,  nor  is  promiscuous   visiting  allowed. 
They  go  out  attended  by  their  sons,  or  by  some 
male  relative.      Nor  do  they  go  to  the  theatres 
with  their  husbands ;  but  they  may  and  do  have 
special  entertainments.     Accomplishments,  such 
as  dancing  and  singing,  being  some  of  the  arts  of 
public  women,  it  is  not  reputable  for  ladies  to  do 
these  things.     They  use  white  and  red  paint  on 
their  faces  freely,  which  does  not  improve  them  in 
the  eyes  of  Europeans.     These  women  are  said 
to  be  amiable,   cheerful,  and  industrious :  such 
virtues  their  education  requires,  and  such  their 
habits  of  life  seem  to  produce.    These  virtues,  it 
is  expected,  we  shall  receive  in  large  measure,  4n 
return  for  sewing-machines,  india-rubber  shoes, 
and  hicifer   matches. — Dublin  University  Maga- 
zine. 
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obedience  on  the  part  of  every  member  as 
passive  as  if  he  were  a  corpse,  sackcloth 
and  ashes  were  selected  as  the  gloomy 
fashions  of  the  order.  Their  educational 
as  well  as  their  religious  system  was  in- 
geniously devised  to  make  Jesuits,  but  not 
men,  in  the  more  extensive  acceptation  of 
the  term.  In  their  political  conceptions 
they  attribute  to  the  Court  of  Rome  a  do- 
minion as  extensive  and  as  arbitrary  as  was 
ever  claimed,  even  in  the  dark  ages,  by 
the  most  audacious  Pontiffs. 

The  first  Jesuit  mission  into  Germany, 
composed  of  Spaniards,  Italians,  and  Neth- 
erlanders,  dates  from  the  year  1550,  when 
they  settled  at  Cologne,  and  thence  spread 
over  the  districts  adjacent  to  the  Rhine. 
From  the  period  of  the  Reformation  the 
Popes  had  ruled  more  by  address  than  by 
authority,  and  they  soon  perceived  that  the 
most  efficient  weapons  of  aggression  and 
defence  were  to  be  found  in  the  armory  of 
the  Order.  The  beatification,  as  it  is  term- 
ed, and  the  subsequent  canonisation  of 
Loyola  as  Saint  Ignatius  by  two  successive 
Popes,  presenting  fresh  attractions  to 
wavering  fanatics,  speedily  recruited  their 
ranks.  Conscious  that  the  great  religious 
revolution  had  made  most  progress  among 
the  Teutonic  races,  their  enthusiastic  ar- 
dor pushed  their  missions  beyond  the 
Rhenish  Principalities  into  Bavaria,  and 
other  States.  The  influence  they  there 
acquired,  after  a  time  became  so  percepti- 
ble, that  the  Papal  Nuncio  announced  to  his 
Court  they  had  won  many  souls  and  done 
great  service  to  the  Roman  See;  Some 
of  their  members  even  obtained  chairs  in 
the  Bavarian  Universities,  and  the  first 
effective  anti-Prostestant  impression  made 
upon  the  Lutheran  nations  may  be  traced 
to  their  presence  and  their  preaching. 
There  is  no  precedent  in  the  history  of 
reactions  for  the  rapidity  of  their  progress ; 
the  inhabitants  formerly  attached  to  the 
Romish  faith  who  had  yielded  to  the  early 
Reformers,  were  re-converted  into  Catho- 
lics. To  that  period  may  be  traced  a 
counter  Reformation,  in  which  States  where 
the  Gospel  light  had  earliest  beamed  again 
relapsed  in  tomediaeval  darkness.  Fre- 
quent vicissitudes  of  fate  are  to  be  found 
in  the  early  Jesuit  annals.  Even  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V.,  a  bigoted  Roman  Catho- 
lic, who  abdicated  all  fiis  crowns  in 
order  to  pass  his  latter  days  within  the 
cloisters  of  a  monastery,  having  become 
jealous    and    alarmed    at    the    political 


influence  they  had  acquired  and  exer- 
cised, sanctioned  their  banishment  from 
some  of  the  cities  of  his  vast  d6minions. 
The  series  of  their  expulsions  commenced 
in  the  first  century  of  their  existence ;  they 
were  driven  in  1555  from  the  Spanish  city 
of  Zaragoza,  from  the  Italian  Valteline  in 
1566,  from  Vienna  in  1568,  from  Avignon, 
a  Papal  State,  in  1570,  fi-om  Antwerp  in 
1578,  from  England  in  1579,  from  Bor- 
deaux in  1589,  from  Holland  in  1590,  and 
from  France  in  1595.  We  reserve  for  the 
present  the  category  of  their  expulsions  in 
later  times,  but  the  political  events  of  1848, 
whicli  expelled  the  Order  from  other  Eu- 
ropean countries,  opened  a  wide  field  of 
action  in  several  of  the  (German  States. 
In  their  strange  alternations  of  fortune, 
while  they  were  permitted  to  settie  in 
Protestant  Prussia,  they  were  expressly  ex- 
cluded from  the  Roman  Catholic  Kingdom 
of  Saxony,  by  the  Constitution  of  1831 
regulating  the  Government  of  that  State. 

The  Order  first  settled  in  France  in 
1554,  at  the  Abbey  of  Mont  Martre,  origi- 
nally in  the  days  of  the  Romans  Mont  de 
Mars,  and  afterwards  Mont  des  Martyrs, 
where  Loyola  had  for  a  time  pursued  his 
scholastic  studies.  On  their  appearance, 
the  Faculty  of  Theology  at  Paris  publicly 
denounced  their  principles  as  calculated 
to^wound  the  honor  of  religious  life,  to 
alter  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  and  to 
encourage  schisms  and  even  apostasy. 
Contemporary  historians  have  asserted  that 
members  of  the  Order  were  implicated  in 
many  of  the  bloody  scenes  of  the  League, 
but  as  our  notice  is  at  present  confined  to 
their  expulsions  from  Roman  Catholic 
States,  we  proceed  to  the  event  for  which 
they  were  first  expelled  from  the  soil  of 
France.  After  the  conversion  of  Henry 
qf  Navarre  had  enabled  him  to  ascend  the 
throne,  the  two  successive  attempts  of 
Pierre  Barribre  and  Jean  Chitel,  who  were 
alleged  to  have  been  both  incited  by  the 
regicide  doctrines  attributed  to  the  Jesuits, 
created  vast  indignation  against  the  Order. 
Chitel  had  been  unquestionably  educated 
at  their  great  seminary,  and  on  the  failure 
of  the  attempt  so  popular  was  the  King, 
that  the  multitude  proceeded  with  menac- 
ing cries  to  their  college  in  the  Rue  St. 
Jaques,  and  there  would  have  been  a 
general  massacre  of  the  members  if  the 
King  and  the  Parliament  of  Paris  had  not 
intervened  by  force.  The  Jesuits  Guignard 
and  Gu^ret  were  arrested,  and  subjected  to 
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torture  in  the  hope  of  fixing  them  as 
accomplices  in  the  crime.  Guignard,  who 
was  Regent  of  the  College,  was  afterwards 
convicted  of  having  written 'several  sedi- 
tious libels  to  prove  that  it  was  lawful  to 
kill  the  King.  The  Parliament  of  Paris  on 
the  7th  of  January,  1595,  decreed  that  he 
should  be  strangled  in  the  Place  de  Gr^ve, 
and  his  body  consumed  to  ashes,  a  sentence 
which  was  carried  into  execution  on  the 
same  day.*  The  decree  then  ordered  that 
the  priests  and  scholars  of  the  College  of 
Clermont,  and  all  others  calling  themselves 
members  of  the  Society,  as  corruptors  of 
youth,  disturbers  of  public  peace,  and  ene- 
mies of  the  King  and  the  State,  should, 
within  three  days  after  notice  of  the  decree, 
quit  Paris  and  all  other  towns  and  places 
where  they  had  colleges,  and  within  fifteen 
days  after  leave  the  Kingdom,  on  pain,  if 
found  after  the  expiration  of  that  time,  of 
being  punished  as  criminals  guilty  of  high 
treason.  Their  goods,  movable  as  well  as 
immovable,  were  declared  forfeited,  and  to 
be  devoted  to  charitable  purposes.  All 
subjects  of  the  kingdom  were  forbidden  to 
send  their  sons  to  Jesuit  colleges  out  of  the 
kingdom  to  be  educated,  also  under  pain 
of  high  treason.t  Henry  IV.,  when  after- 
wards receiving  the  congratulations  of  the 
Parliament,  declared  with  peculiar  em- 
phasis, *  Je  suis  Catholique,  Roi  Catholique, 
Catholique  Romain,  non  Catholique  jlsu- 
ite !  Je  connais  des  Catholiques  Jdsuites; 
je  ne  suis  pas  de  Thumeur  de  ces  gens-lk, 
ni  de  leurs  semblables.*  In  the  true  spirit 
of  that  toleration  which  dictated  to  that 
sovereign  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  the  banish- 
ed Order  was  permitted  to  return  in  1603. 
That  edict,  declaring  amnesty  for  the 
past  and  religious  freedom  for  the  future, 
was  dictated  by  noble  and  generous  senti- 
ments ;  but,  as  it  proposed  to  equalise  all 
creeds,  it  was  opposed  to  their  principles 
and  hateful  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jesuits. 
The  hero  of  Ivry  would  seem  to  have  had  a 
strong  presentiment  of  his  impending  fate ; 
and  a  vague  rumor  that  he  contemplated 
a  war  against  the  Catholics,  and  to  depose 
the  Pope,  re-animated  the  fanaticism  of  the 
former  members  of  the  League.  He  was 
also  destined  to  fall  in  a  public  street  in 
Paris  by  the  dagger  of  a  religious  visionary, 
Francois  Ravaillac,  who  had  in  vain  endea- 

*  Histoire  de  la  CompagnU  de  yisus^  par  T. 
Cr^tineau-Joly.     Paris,  1844.     Vol.  I.  p.  459. 

t  Histoire  des  "Tesuites^  par  PAbb^  Guettfee. 
Paris,  1858.     Vol.  I.  pp.  264-5. 


vored  to  be  received  as  a  Jesuit  lay 
brother,  but  who  to  the  last  denied  that  he 
had  any  instigator  or  associate.  Henry 
of  Bourbon  is  the  most  popular  name  in 
the  long  line  of  French  kings,  and  the 
blow  of  this  fanatic  assassin  deranged  for 
years  the  destinies  of  France.  The 
College  of  the  Sorbonne  immediately  after 
the  event  renewed  their  decree  condemna- 
tory of  the  treatise  by  the  Jesuit  Mariana, 
De  Rege  et  Regis  Institutione,  which  had 
defended  the  assassination  of  Sovereigns. 
The  book  was  accordingly  seized  and  pub- 
licly consigned  to  the  flames. 

During  the  regency  of  the  royal  widow, 
Marie  de  M^ddcis,  the  Jesuits  would  seem 
to  have  regained  favor  with  the  Court,  and 
the  wily  Richelieu,  probably  in  the  hope  of 
tranquUlising  the  contending  factions,  or 
with  the  view  of  extending  his  own  poli- 
tical influence,  selected  a  father  of  the 
Order  as  his  confessor.  While  Ann  of 
Austria  was  regent,  the  Order  was  not  so 
courted ;  Mazarin  kept  them  at  a  distance, 
and  would  not  permit  them  to  meddle  in 
affairs  of  State.  On  the  accession  of  Louis 
XIV.  after  his  long  minority,  they  became 
the  humble  flatterers  of  absolute  power 
and  received  as  their  reward  the  royal 
authority  to  confer  on  their  College  at 
Clermont  the  title  of  *  Le  College  de 
Louis  le  Grand.'  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
who  subsequently  became  the  married  mis- 
tress of  the  King,  granted  them  her  pro- 
tection, and  in  1685  their  representations 
obtained  from  bigoted  infatuation  the  fa- 
tal revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
That  hateful  measure,  so  disastrous  in  its 
consequences  to  France,  has  been  always 
attributed  to  the  Pfere  La  Chaise,  who  had 
become  the  Jesuit  confessor  of  the  King, 
and  had  afterwards  arranged  his  secret 
marriage.  The  result  of  that  revocation 
was  to  prohibit  to  the  Huguenots  not  only 
the  exercise  of  their  religion,  but  of  every 
branch  of  industry ;  the  natural  authority 
of  parentage  was  disregarded:  children 
were  taken  by  force  from  their  Protestant 
fathers,  and  educated  by  the  members  of 
an  adverse  creed.  Certificates  of  mar- 
riage were  burnt  in  the  presence  of  the 
married  pair,  the  husband  was  sent  to  the 
galleys,  the  wife  into  seclusion,  and  their 
property  confiscated.  The  scenes  in  the 
Cevennes  were  frightful;  apostasy  was 
preached  and  enforced  by  a  brutal  and  un- 
restrained soldiery;  men,  women,  and 
children  were  trampled  down  by  dragoonSy 
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whose  licensed  atrocities  acquired  the 
name  of  the  dragonnades !  History  has 
not  solved  the  question,  whether  the  Mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew  or  the  persecu- 
tions of  Louis  XIV.  were  the/  greater 
crimes,  but  the  latter  involved  in  misery 
and  ruin  five  times  as  many  victims  as  the 
former.  That  revocation  has  been  defend- 
ed on  the  ground  that  it  was  merely  reta- 
liation for  the  severities  practised  against 
the  Catholics  in  Protestant  States.  Irre- 
spective of  its  cruelty,  no  state  of  circum- 
stances can  palliate  the  impolicy  that,  re- 
versmg  the  mild  and  tolerant  principles  of 
Henry  IV.,  banished  from  the  soil  of 
France  five  hundred  thousand  of  the  best, 
the  bravest,  and  the  most  enlightened  of 
her  people,  to  introduce  and  improve  the 
useful  arts,  increase  the  commercial  wealth, 
and  augment  the  military  strength  of 
foreign  and  hostile  nations. 

This  reign  was  remarkable  for  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  controversies,  religious, 
doctrinal,  social,  and  political,  between 
parties  all  professing  the  Roman  Catholic 
creed,  that  had  arisen  since  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  Jansenists  assailed  the  Jesuits, 
among  other  grounds,  for  the  gaudy  orna- 
mentation with  which  they  adorned  their 
churches  and  for  their  alleged  worship  of 
images  and  pictures;  while  their  oppo- 
nents retorted  that  the  simplicity  they 
sought  to  introduce  was  Calvinistic.  Ir- 
respective of  its  religious  aspect,  the  con- 
test has  acquired  historical  interest  firom 
the  fate  of  the  once  famous  Conventual 
Institution  of  Port-Royal,  and  from  the 
provincial  letters  of  the  celebrated  Blaise 
Pascal.  Although  a  devoted  Romanist, 
his  name  is  associated  with  that  splendid 
philosophical  galaxy  which  followed  the 
path  opened  by  Galileo  to  the  temple  of 
science.  As  one  of  the  associated  inmates 
of  Port-Royal,  he  became  its  champion 
and  arraigned  the  Jesuits  with  acrimo- 
nious accusations,  in  which  playful  raillery 
was  intermingled  with  the  most  stinging 
irony.  His  hostility  to  the  Order,  as  well 
as  to  the  system,  may  be  estimated  from 
the  separate  titles  of  some  of  the  letters, 
which  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  an  index  to 
the  principles  he  condemned :  *  Differenis 
artifices  des  J^esuiies  pour  eluder  Cauiotiie 
eU  PEvangile,  des  Concilles  et  des  Papes? 
*  De  la  fausse  devotion  de  la  Vierge^  que  les 
yhuites  ont  introduite^  *  Diverses  facilites 
quHls  ont  invent^esJ  *  Leurs  maximes  sur 
Pambition,  PemfiCy  la  gpurmandise,  les  ^qui- 


voqueSy  les  restrictions  tnentales^  and  ^  Les 
maximes  sur  Simonie  et  sur  homicide  J  &c. 
The  scholasticism  of  the  Jesuit  defences  has 
been  long  forgotten,  while  the  letters  still 
rank  among  the  French  classics  of  the 
period.  The  blow  which  had  been  aimed 
by  the  Jansenists  at  the  heart  of  Jesuitism 
was  too  deadly  to  be  ever  forgiven,  and  in 
the  end  the  malignant  perseverance  of  the 
Order  prevailed.  Such  was  the  merciless 
vengeance  of  the  Jesuits,  their  patrons,  and 
their  partisans,  that  not  a  stone  remained 
upon  a  stone  to  mark  the  spot  where  Port- 
Royal  once  stood. 

As  the  illusions  of  religious  zeal  declin- 
ed, the  heroic  age  of  Jesuitism  was  at 
length  destined  to  pass  away;  and  the 
last  century  will  be  long  memorable  in  the 
annals  of  the  Order.  During  the  admini- 
stration of  the  mild  and  pacific  Fleury,  in 
the  early  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV., 
the  Jesuits  were  comparatively  quiescent; 
but  the  Cardinal  has  thus  recorded  in  a 
manuscript  letter  his  estimate  of  the  mem- 
bers :  *  Ces  sont  d*excellenls  valets,  mais 
de  mauvais  mattres.'  (They  are  excellent 
servants,  but  bad  masters.)  They  found 
in  his  successor,  Choiseul,  a  sterner  states- 
man, who  wrung  from  a  reluctant  sove- 
reign the  Edict  of  November,  1764,  which 
practically  suppressed  the  Order  in  France. 
By  its  decree  the  members  were  not  per- 
mitted to  sojourn  in  the  country  unless  as- 
sociated with  the  secular  clergy,  and  were 
forbidden  in  any  case  to  reside  within  a 
less  distance  than  six  leagues  from  Paris. 
Having  been  thus  reduced  to  the  position 
of  mere  citizens,  they  preferred  exile,  and, 
according  to  Muratori,  bent  their  steps  to- 
wards Lorraine.  They  attributed  that  edict 
to  the  secret*  influence  of  Madame  Pom- 
padour, the  mistress  of  the  King,  although 
she  did  not  survive  to  witness  their  ex- 
pulsion. Choiseul  owed  his  elevation  to 
her  patronage,  and,  as  they  allege,  she  was 
incensed  against  them  for  having  refused 
the  semblance  of  religious  sanction  to  the 
immoral  position  in  which  she  lived.  It 
was  their  boast  that  when  banished  from  a 
Roman  Catholic  State  they  were  received 
with  open  arms  in  the  dominions  of  Fre- 
derick the  Great,  as  well  as  in  those  of 
Catherine  II.  Frederick,  not  even  pretend- 
ing to  have  any  religion  himself,  was  will- 
ing equally  to  patronise  the  priests  of  any 
creed;  but  even  he  required  the  Order  to 
abandon  its  constitution,  and  the  members 
to  become  teachers  under  the  name  of 
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The  Priests  of  the  Royal  School  Institute. 
He  afterwards,  in  conversation  witli  the 
Prince  de  Ligne,  thus  explained  his  policy  : 
*  As  my  brothers,  the  Catholic  kings,  the 
most  Christian,  the  most  Faithful  and 
Apostolic,  have  all  driven  them  out,  I  that 
am  the  most  heretic  collect  as  many  as  I 
can!  I  keep  up  the  race.'  His  favor 
might  perhaps  be  traced  to  political  mo- 
tives, for  he  and  the  Russian  Empress  had 
previously  contemplated  and  were  then 
negotiating  the  treaty  for  the  partition  of 
Poland.  It  has  been  surmised  that  they 
hoped  to  find  in  the  Jesuits  whom  they  be- 
friended useful  auxiliaries  in  reconciling  the 
Poles  by  their  persuasions  to  that  atrocious 
conspiracy  of  despots.  After  the  restora- 
tion of  the.  Order  in  1814,  the  Jesuits  were 
once  more  welcomed  in  France  by  the 
Bourbon  dynasty,  which  was  itself  contem- 
poraneously restored ;  but  the  Revolution 
of  1830  again  proved  fatal  to  their  pros- 
pects, and  they  never  received  any  pecu- 
liar favor  from  Louis  Philip  of  Orleans. 
The  secret  history  of  the  recent  war  has 
not  as  yet  revealed  to  us  how  far  religious 
impulses  or  influences  might  have  insti- 
gated or  encouraged  a  policy  which  in  its 
consequences,  to  borrow  a  remarkable  ex- 
pression of  Talleyrand,  *  avait  ddsoss^  la 
France'  (has  disboned  France). 

The  era  which  comprises  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  in  England  was  one  of  the  most 
execrable  periods  in  modern  European 
annals.  France  was  distracted  by  civil 
wars  under  the  masks  of  rival  religions,  its 
nationality  disgraced  by  the  massacre  of 
its  Huguenot  subjects,  and  its  loyalty  at- 
tainted by  the  assassination  of  Henry  III., 
its  sovereign.  While  the  English  Queen 
was  insulted  with  invectiv6s  from  the 
Vatican,  as  the  English  Jezebel,  Mary 
Stuart  was  in  secret  alliance  with  her  cou- 
sins the  Guises,  the  founders  of  the  Holy 
League,  with  the  English  malcontents,  the 
King  of  Spain,  and  the  Pope.  The  Jesu- 
its, from  their  Spanish  predilections,  were 
the  most  active  missionaries  of  sedition ; 
their  pretext  was  the  extirpation  of  heresy, 
their  aim  the  life  of  the  Queen,  and  their 
text,  which  was  adopted  as  a  proverb  by 
their  devotees,  that  *  the  end  justified  the 
means.'  Urged  by  their  representations, 
the  Spanish  Monarch  had  procured  from 
Simancas  the  evidences  of  his  title  to  the 
English  crown  on  the  anticipated  failure 
of  the  Stuart  line.  The  spirit  of  the 
Queen,  the  determination  of  her  people, 


the  wisdom  of  her  counsels,  and  the  in- 
trepidity of  her  seamen,  saved  England 
from  being,  at  least  for  a  time,  a  depen- 
dency of  Spain.  Can  we  feel  surprise  there- 
fore that  Elizabeth,  surrounded  by  avowed 
and  secret  foes,  felt  alarm,  and  resolved 
to  enact  severe  laws  for  the  protection  of 
her  person  as  well  as  of  her  power  ?  We 
would  willingly  draw  the  veil  of  oblivion 
over  the  hideous  scenes  which  are  re- 
corded in  our  annals  as  attendant  on  the 
cruel  administration  of  those  laws,  in  times 
when  the  rack  and  even  death  seemed  to 
have  lost  their  terrors  for  the  infatuated 
and  fanatic  refugees.  The  machinations 
of  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic,  forced 
upon  England  the  origin  of  that  penal 
code,  which  continued  with  modifications 
and  relaxations  down  to  the  present  cen- 
tury, when  repealed  in  1829  by  the  measure 
of  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation.  The 
illustrious  warrior  who  was  the  author  of 
that  repeal,  was  not  a  man  to  be  affrighted 
by  phantoms,  but  still,  in  deference  to  our 
national  traditions,  he  introduced  enact- 
ments by  which  Jesuits,  unless  natural 
born  subjects,  were  forbidden  to  come 
into  the  kingdom  without  license ;  and  the 
Order  was  prohibited  from  assisting  in  the 
admission  of  any  person  into  their  body 
under  pain  of  banishment.  These  restric- 
tions, in  the  tolerant  spirit  which  now  pre- 
vails, have  been  allowed  to  rest  in  oblivi- 
ous disuse. 

The  Jesuits  were  ever  desirous  of  ex- 
tending the  sphere  of  their  devotion  be- 
yond the  mere  centres  of  European  civili- 
sation, and  early  pushed  their  missions 
into  the  most  remote  regions  of  the  East 
Their  over-zeal  in  Japan  led  to  frequent 
massacres,  which  were  transmuted  by  the 
Papacy  into  martyrdoms,  while  it  sus- 
pended and  almost  extinguished  for  ages 
all  commercial  intercourse  between  that 
jealous  people  and  the  States  of  Europe. 
The  conquest  of  the  South  American  con- 
tinent by  Spain  encouraged  extensive 
Jesuit  missions  amongst  the  docile  and 
timid  natives  of  the  Indian  race,  which 
necessarily  introduced  some  usages  of 
civilisation.  They  succeeded  in  supplant* 
ing  a  debased  and  cruel  idolatry  by  more 
mild  and  more  attractive  ceremonials,  but 
the  achievement  of  which  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries ought  to  be  most  proud  was  the 
settlement  they  founded  in  Paraguay. 
They  first  entered  these  fertile  regions  about 
the  year  1580,  and  the  territory  on  which. 
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they  settled  was  the  rich  district  lying  be- 
tween the  mountains  of  Potosi  and  the 
confines  of  the  river  De  la  Plata.  Their 
romantic  success  in  establishing  a  Utopian 
Republic  may  have  been  exaggerated,  but 
we  have  the  authority  of  Montesquieu  that 
it  was  a  glorious  institution,  being  the  first 
that  ever  exhibited  in  these  countries  re- 
ligion joined  with  humanity ;  and  that,  by 
combining  those  principles  with  sentiments 
of  honor,  sought  to  repair  the  devastations 
of  the  Spaniards.*  As  colonists  the  Jesuits 
exhibited  their  jealousies,  for  in  1690  they 
obtained  an  arbitrary  mandate  prohibiting 
other  Spaniards  from  entering  the  territory 
without  their  permission.  They  were  thus 
enabled  to  establish  an  independent  theo- 
cratic Government,  but  their  efforts  to 
semi-evangelise  the  natives  excited  jea- 
lousies in  the  governors  of  neighboring 
provinces.  Spain  had  ceded  a  portion  of 
her  territory  to  Portuguese  Brazil ;  and  it 
was  intended  to  transfer  the  Jesuits  with 
the  soil,  but  they  refused  to  be  treated  as 
serfs  or  slaves.  They  were  then  charged 
with  instigating  the  Indian  races  to  revolt 
against  the  treaty  of  Cession,  and  the  re- 
volt was  followed  in  1767  by  their  expul- 
sion. That  expulsion  was  directed  by 
Roman  Catholic  authorities  and  enforced 
by  Roman  Catholic  oflftcials,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  details  which  have  reached  us, 
it  was  attended  with  circumstances  not 
only  cruel  but  even  sacrilegious. 

The  ultimate  fate  of  the  Order,  termi- 
nating in  its  temporary  fall,  arose  from  the 
avowed  hostility  of  the  two  Roman  Catho- 
lic nations  of  Europe  most  blindly  devoted 
to  the  Church  of  Rome.  No  soil  was 
so  congenial  for  a  Jesuit  settlement  as 
Portugal,  which  resembled  a  vast  monas- 
tery rather  than  a  kingdom.  Jesuitism 
had  been  introduced  as  early  as  1540  by 
Francis  Xavier,  a  name  in  its  annals 
second  only  to  that  of  its  founder.  Being 
also  a  native  of  Navarre,  he  was  one  of 
the  original  associates  of  Loyola.  He 
aspired  to  render  his  spiritual  progress  co- 
extensive with  the  maritime  discoveries  of 
the  great  Portuguese  navigator  Vasco  de 
Gama,  and,  having  acquired  the  tide  of 
*  The  Apostle  of  the  Indias,*  was  also 
canonised.  That  country  had  been  thrown 
into  the  depths  of  distraction  and  distress 
by  the  frightful  earthquake  of  1755,  at 
Lisbon,  in  which  it  was  said  that  50,000 

*  V Esprit  des  LoiSf  c  6. 


of  the  inhabitants  had  perished.    A  con- 
spiracy, known  in  Portuguese  history  as 
the  Tamoras  conspiracy,  was  detected  by 
the  failure  of  an  attempt  in   September, 
1 75^1  ^y  ^  mounted  party    armed   with 
musquetoons,   to   shoot   the  King.     The 
minister,  Sebastian  de  Carvalho,  afterwards 
created  Marquis  of  Pombal,  had  obtained 
from   Benedict  XIV.  a  brief  for  the   re- 
form of  abuses   in   the   Jesuit   discipline, 
which  aroused   their  hostility.     Carvalho 
was  supported  in  his  design  by  Cardinal 
Saldanha,  Patriarch  of  Portugal,  who  was 
appointed  by  the  Pope  visitor  and  reform- 
er of  the  Jesuits.    The  brief  of  the  Pope 
ordained  that  the   Order  should  be  re- 
modelled, so  far  as  regarded  its  relations 
with   the  bishops  and   the   State.      The 
Cardinal  Patriarch  was  charged  with  this 
reform,  which  the  Jesuits  resisted,  insisting 
that  it  would  render  the  Patriarch  in  ef- 
fect the  Pope  of  Portugal.     Suspicions  of 
having  been  implicated  in  the  conspiracy 
against  the  life  of  the  King  fell  on  some 
members  of  the  Order,  who  were  arrested 
and  imprisoned  in  the  Fort  of  Junquiera, 
where   torture  was   resorted  to   in  order 
to  extort  confessions.     The  Jesuit  writers 
assert  that  several  of  those  prisoners  died 
miserably   in  the  dungeons   of  Pombal. 
Gabriel  Malagrida,  an  Italian  Jesuit,  who 
had  been  the  confessor  of  some  of  the 
guilty  conspirators,  was  brought  to  trial 
before  the  Sovereign  Court  in  the  capital, 
and,  it  appearing  that  he  had  in  various 
letters  prophesied  the  death  of  the  Sove- 
reign, he  was  condemned.     His  execution 
was,  however,  suspended  in  consequence 
of  the  immunity  which  ecclesiastics  then 
claimed  from  the  sentences  of  civil  courts, 
and  his  case  was  remitted  to  the  Inquisi- 
tion, a  tribunal  which  had  been  previously 
favored  and  extolled  by  his  Order.     He 
was  again  condemned  by   that  tribunal, 
composed  exclusively  of  ecclesiastics,  but, 
as  the  Jesuits  alleged,  of  their  deadly  ene- 
mies the    Dominicans,   on    a  pretended 
charge  of  heresy  j  and,  having  been  first 
strangled,  his  body  was  publicly  burned  in 
the  Square  de  Rosico  at  Lisbon. 

Besides  their  resistance  to  the  proposed 
religious  reform,  there  was  a  political  accu- 
sation against  them — that  they  pretended 
to  universal  dominion,  sought  to  establish 
in  the  territory  of  Brazil  under  the  Portu- 
guese Crown  the  same  power  which  they 
had  exercised  in  Paraguay,  and  to  substi- 
tute an  ecclesiastical  democracy  for  the 
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royal  authority.  These  several  causes  com- 
bined led  to  the  decree  of  the  3rd  of  Sep- 
tember, 1759,  which  directed  the  summary 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  all  the  terri- 
tories subject  to  the  House  of  Braganza. 
Under  that  decree,  which  declared  them 
traitors  and  rebels  as  well  as  confiscating 
all  their  property,  the  members  of  the  Or- 
der to  the  number  of  600  were  expelled 
from  the  kingdom.  Some  of  the  Jesuits 
having  refused  to  obey  the  decree,  the 
bold  and  powerful  minister  caused  them  to 
be  seized  by  the  soldiery,  to  be  embarked 
by  force  in  ships,  and  transported  to  the 
States  of  the  Church.  Clement  XIII. 
having  complained  of  the  sacrilege,  Pom- 
bal,  in  1760,  caused  the  Papal  Nuncio  to 
be  conducted  to  the  frontier.  A  rupture 
appeared  imminent  between  one  of  the 
most  bigoted  of  the  Roman  Catholic  States 
and  the  head  of  the  Church,  when  the 
Pope  died.  He  was  succeeded  by  Gan- 
ganelli,  who,  as  Clement  XIV.,  restored 
harmony  between  the  Roman  See  and  the 
Portuguese  Crown. 

The  example  of  this  expulsion  was  speed- 
ily followed  by  Spain.  All  the  Jesuits  in 
that  country,  amounting  to  6,000,  were  se- 
cretly seized  on  the  same  day  throughout 
all  the  provinces.  The  Jesuit  authors  at- 
tribute this  arbitrary  measure  to  the  Count 
d'Aranda,  President  of  the  Council  of  Cas- 
tile, and  allege  that  it  was  caused  by  the 
influence  which  the  Society  had  by  their 
religious  teaching  legitimately  acquired 
over  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  Span- 
ish authorities,  on  the  other  hand,  asserted 
that  treasonable  papers  had  been  discover- 
ed in  one  of  their  colleges,  declaring  that 
the  King  was  illegitimate,  and  not  the 
rightful  heir  to  the  throne.  The  order  for 
their  expulsion,  signed  by  his  hand,  was 
addressed  under  seals  impressed  with  the 
royal  arms  to  the  Governors  of  provinces 
and  Captains-General,  with  directions  not 
to  be  opened  until  the  appointed  day,  on 
pain  of  death.  So  peremptory  were  its 
terms  that  if  a  single  Jesuit,  even  an  inva- 
lid, should  be  found  after  their  embarca- 
tion,  the  official  charged  should  answer  for 
it  with  his  head.*  Having  been  simultane- 
ously seized  and  embarked,  to  the  number 
of  6,000,  in  wretched  ships,  they  were  in- 
sultingly transported  to  the  Papal  shores, 


*  VEglise  pendant  les  ^uatre  demiers  Siicles, 
par  M.  Capefigue.  Paris,  1858.  Vol.  III.  p. 
177. 


with  this  intimation,  that  as  they  were  so 
obedient  to  the  Pope  they  should  become 
his  own  subjects.    The  French  ambassa- 
dor represented  to  his  Court  that  the  ves- 
sels in  which  they  were  crowded  resembled 
slave  ships,  and  Clement  XIII.,  indignant 
at  the  outrage,  issued  orders  to  warn  off 
the  Spaniards  and  to  turn  the  guns  of  Civita 
Vecchia  against  them.     The   Pope    was 
naturally  irritated  at  his  States  being  con- 
verted into  a  prison  for  such  religious  orders 
as  it  should  please  Roman  Catholic  nations 
to  banish  from  their  homes,  on  the  allega- 
tion that  their  presence  was  dangerous  to 
public  order.    The  French  then  occupied 
the  maritime  coast  of  Corsica,  where  the 
patriot  Paoli  had  raised  the  cry  of  inde- 
pendence.    The  ports  were  neutral,  and 
permission  having  been  given  to  the  pro- 
scribed, they  entered  the  harbor  of  Ajaccio, 
a  city  which  was  almost  contemporaneous- 
ly the  birthplace  of  Napoleon  I.,  where 
they  slept  for  a  time  on  the  rock  of  San 
Bonifacio  under  such  shelter  as  they  could 
procure.     Driven   as   outlaws   from  their 
homes,  abandoned,  and  denied  an  asylum 
even  by  their  natural  protector,  they  were 
loud  in  their  clamors  against  the  head  of 
their  Church.     The  Republic  of  Genoa 
having  subsequentiy  ceded  the  island  to 
France,  the  first  care  of  Choiseul  was  to 
direct  their  immediate  expulsion.     Again 
expelled,  they  turned  towards  the  Genoese 
coast;  they  next  presented  themselves  at 
Bologna ;  and  ultimately  settling  at  Ferra- 
ra,  which  had  once  been  the  asylum  of 
Calvin  and  other  Reformers,  they  mingled 
with  the  different  clerical  orders,  and  spread 
over  Italy.*     In  contrasting  the   severi- 
ties thus  practised  by  Ultra-Roman  Ca- 
tholic States  against  the  Jesuits  with  the 
mild  but  firm  procedure  of  the  German 
Chancellor,  the  most  zealous  of  their  devo- 
tees cannot  evade  the  admission  that  the 
governments  of  those  States  must    have 
been  most  grievously  provoked   and  in- 
censed. 

The  events  in  Spain  and  Portugal  imme- 
diately forced  the  adoption  of  similar  policy 
on  other  Roman  Catholic  States,  and  the 
Jesuits  were  summarily  expelled  from  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  and  the 
Duchy  of  Parma,  In  the  beginning  of 
1769,  the  ambassadors  from  the  Bourbon 
Courts  of  France,  Spain,  and  Naples,  ap- 

♦  Histoire  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jisus,  par  T.Cr^- 
tineau-Joly.     Vol.  V.  pp.  306-7. 
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peared  at  Rome,  jointly  to  demand  from 
Clement  XIII.  the  final  abolition  of  the 
Order.     The   humiliation   which  awaited 
the  Pope  v/as  beyond  his  endurance;  he 
was  seized  with  convulsions,  during  which 
he  expired.     The  attitude  of  the  Roman 
Catliolic  Courts  was  so  threatening,  and 
their  influence  with  the  Conclave  so  pow- 
erful, that  Lorenzo  Ganganelli  was  selected 
for  the  triple  crown,  as  the  man  best  suited 
for  their  purposes.     Belonging  to  the  Fran- 
ciscans, who  had  ever  been  antagonistic  to 
the  Jesuits,  he  had  been  a  follower  of  the 
Augustinian  theology,  and  was  not  alto- 
gether free  from  Jansenism.     The  Jesuits 
even   went  so  far  as  to  pray  publicly  in 
their  churches  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Pope.     The  pontificate  of  Clement  XIV. 
has  been  rendered  memorable  in  history 
by  the  papal  decree   of  July  21,   1773, 
which  in  its  policy  adopted  the  maxim  of 
Lorenzo   Ricci,  the  inflexible  General  of 
the  Jesuits,  Sint  ui  sunt,  aui  non  sunt — 
Let  us  be  as  we  are,  or  let  us  not  be! 
That  decree  declared  that,  from  the  very 
origin  of  the  Order,  sorrow,  jealousies,  and 
dissensions  arose,  not  only  among  its  own 
members  but  between  them  and  the  other 
religious  orders  and  their  colleges.   'After 
further  declaring  that,  urged  as  its  head  by 
a  sense  of  duty  to  restore  the  harmony  of 
the  Church,  and  feeling  convinced  that  the 
Society  could  no  longer  subserve  the  uses 
for  which  it  was  created,  and  on  other 
grounds  of  prudence   and  governmental 
wisdom,  he  by  his  decree  abolished  the 
Order  of  Jesuits,  its  offices,  houses,  and  in- 
stitutes.    He   felt   that,   politically,   their 
affiliations  had  entangled  him  in  an  inex- 
tricable net ;  in  breaking  from  his  early  re- 
ligious connections,  he  seemed  to  consider 
the  Order  as  a  warlike  institution,  unsuited 
to  a  state  of  peace,  and  he  aimed  by  his 
energetic  act  at  the  adaptation  of  Catholi- 
cism to  the  spirit  of  the  age.     The  other 
religious  orders  at  Rome  were  jealous  that 
Jesuits  should  have  been  the  confessors  of 
Sovereigns  at  Westminster,  Madrid,  Vien- 
na, Versailles,  Lisbon,  and  Naples.      The 
influences  of  the  Dominicans,  the  Bene- 
dictines, and  the  Oratorians  were  accord- 
ingly exercised  for  their  suppression. 

The  Jesuits  had  entertained  hopes  of 
averting  their  doom  through  the  fears  or 
irresolution  of  the  Pope,  and  they  attri- 
buted to  him  some  expressions  of  remorse 
— Compulsus  feci  J  comptdsus  feci,  seeming 
to  forget  that  if  the  expressions  were  ever 


used,  he  referred  alone  to  the  compulsion 
of  the  Catholic  powers.  The  Papal  Bull 
Dominus  Redempior  noster  was  at  first  re- 
sisted by  the  Jesuits,  and  their  General, 
Lorenzo  Ricci,  was  sent  to  the  Castle  of 
St.  Angelo.  Bemardine  Renzi,  a  female 
Pythoness,  having  predicted  the  death  of 
the  Pope,  two  Jesuits,  Coltrano  and  Ve- 
nissa,  who  were  suspected  of  having  insti- 
gated her  prophecies,  were  consigned  to 
the  same  prison.  All  that  follows  relating 
to  the  fate  of  Ganganelli  is  of  mere  his- 
toric interest;  his  end  is  shrouded  in 
mystery,  which  has  been  as  yet,  and  is 
likely  to  continue,  impenetrable.  Accord- 
ing to  the  revelations  of  Cardinal  de 
Bemis,  Ganganelli  was  himself  apprehen- 
sive of  dying  by  poison,  and  a  sinister 
rumor  respecting  a  cup  of  chocolate  with 
an  infusion  of  Aqua  de  Tofana,  adminis- 
tered by  a  pious  attendant,  was  generally 
prevalent  throughout  Europe;  but  the 
time  has  long  since  past  for  an  inquest 
over  the  deathbed  of  Clement  XIV. 

The  Jesuit  Order  remained  in  abeyance 
for  a  period  of  forty-two  years,  until  Pius 
VII.  on  his  return  to  Rome,  after  his  libera- 
tion from  the  captivity  he  endured  under 
Napoleon  I.  at  Fontainebleau,  issued  his 
brief  of  August  7,  18 14,  solicitude  omnium , 
by  which  he  authorized  the  surviving 
members  of  the  Order  again  to  live  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  their  founder,  to 
admit  novices  and  to  found  colleges. 
With  singular  fatuity  the  Papal  Edict  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Jesuits,  contradicting 
its  own  title,  assigns  on  the  face  of  the 
document  as  the  principal  reason  for  its 
being  issued  the  recommendation  con- 
tained in  the  gracious  despatch  of  August 
II,  1800,  received  from  Paul,  the  then 
reigning  Emperor  of  the  Russias.*  We 
have  the  histories  of  all  nations  concurring 
that  Paul  was  notoriously  mad,  and  within 
six  months  from  the  date  of  that  gracious 
despatch  he  was  strangled  in  his  palace 
by  the  members  of  his  own  Court  as  the 
only  possible  means,  as  they  conceived,  of 
rescuing  the  Empire  from  his  insane  and 
vicious  despotism.  In  return  probably  for 
the  successful  intercession  of  Paul,  Thadeus 
Brzozowski,  a  Pole  by  birth  but  a  Russian 
subject,  was  elected  the  first  General  of 
the  restored  order.  We  find  a  strildng 
comment  on  his  recommendation  in  the 
Imperial    Ukase    of   his   successor,    the 

"^ Parliamentary  Debat€Sy  l8i5,Vol.  XXXI.  p.  1098. 
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Emperor  Alexander,  by  which,  in  June, 
1817,  he  banished  the  Jesuits  from  all  his 
dominions.  Spain,  the  scene  of  their 
former  ignominious  treatment,  was,  under 
the  degraded  rule  of  the  Ferdinandian  dy- 
nasty, the  first  country  to  which  they  were 
recalled;  but  they  were  soon  again  ex- 
pelled by  the  National  Cortes.  Our  lim- 
its here  confine  us  to  a  simple  category  of 
their  subsequent  expulsions  from  Roman 
Catholic  States :  from  France  in  1831, 
from  Saxony  in  the  same  year,  from  Portu- 
gal again  in  1834,  ft-om  Spain  again  in  1835, 
from  France  again  in  1845,  ^^^  ^^^ 
whole  of  Switzerland,  including  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Cantons,  in  1847,  and  in 
1848  from  Bavaria  and  other  German 
States.  In  the  Revolution  of  1848,  they 
were  expelled  from  every  Italian  State, 
even  from  the  territories  of  the  Pope;  but 
on  the  counter  Revolution  they  returned, 
to  be  again  expelled  in  1859  from  Lom- 
bardy,  Parma,  Modena  and  the  Legations. 
They  have  had  to  endure  even  a  more  re- 
cent vicissitude,  for,  in  December,  187 1,  a 
measure  relating  to  the  vexed  question, 
the  Union  of  Church  and  State,  received 
the  sanction  of  the  National  Council 
(Bundesrath)  of  Switzerland,  by  which 
the  Jesuits  were  prohibited  from  settling 
in  the  country,  from  interfering  even  in 
education,  or  from  founding  or  re-estab- 
lishing colleges  throughout  the  Federal 
territories.  They  have  thus  within  a  re- 
cent period  received  sentence  of  banish- 
ment from  almost  every  Roman  Catholic 
Government;  but  they  still  remain  in 
Rome  to  concert  with  the  Pope,  within 
the  walls  of  the  Vatican,  their  machinations 
against  the  peace  and  liberties  of  Italy. 

The  events  of  three  centuries  that  are 
past  have  been  thus  briefly  presented  to 
our  view,  and  we  now  proceed  to  describe 
the  modern  re-appearance  of  the  Jesuits 
in  the  British  Islands.  On  the  upheaving 
of  society  in  France  by  the  great  revolu- 
tion, the  ancient  aristocracy,  as  emigrants 
attended  by  the  French  religious  orders,* 
found  a  generous  receptionjand  a  secure  asy- 
lum in  England.  The  members  of  the  Order 
after  its  suppression  assumed  a  variety  of 
names,  and  those  who  first  settled  in  this 
country  called  themselves  Phres  de  la  Foi^ 
or  Pathers  of  the  Faith,  but  they  were 
Jesuits  in  disguise.  The  patron  under 
whose  protection  they  arrived  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Broglie,  which  ranked 
high  amongst  the  old  noblesse,  and  whose 


father,   a    Marshal    of  that    name,    had 
perished  in  1794  by  the  guillotine. 

The  banished  refugees  located  them- 
selves in  Kensington  House,  an  antiquated 
and  stately  building,  nearly  opposite  the 
avenue  leading  to  the  Palace,  a  house 
which  had  in  former  days  been  the  resi- 
dence of  one  of  the  many  mistresses  of 
Charles  II.  The  mansion  within  which 
the  most  profligate  of  our  Stuart  kings  had 
been  fascinated  by  the  voluptuous  blan- 
dishments of  the  French  courtesan  Louisa 
Quenouaille,  whom  he  ennobled  as  Duch- 
ess of  Portsmouth,  thus  became  a  sanctuary 
for  the  pious  followers  of  Saint  Ignatius. 
A  brilliant  essayist,  the  late  Richard  Lalor 
Sheil,  who  had  been  a  pupil  in  the  estab- 
lishment, has  bequeathed  to  us  in  his  Re- 
collections of  the  Jesuits  some  striking 
sketches  both  of  the  men  and  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  Community.*  As  the  writer 
was  to  the  last  a  strict  adherent  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  religion,  he  cannot  be  sus- 
pected of  having  satirically  over-colored 
his  portraits.  The  Fathers  are  represented 
by  him  as  having  re-assumed  their  Conti- 
nental costume,  long  robes  of  coarse  black 
cloth  with  a  cowl  thrown  over  the  head, 
and  a  girdle  of  strong  black  leather  round 
the  waist,  to  which  a  rosary  and  a  crucifix 
were  attached.  We  are  assured  by  our 
authority  that  there  were  amongst  the 
members  one  at  least  who,  according  to 
the  fashion  of  the  foreign  cloister,  was 
very  sparing  of  his  ablutions,  probably 
deeming  *  uncleanliness  amongst  the  inci- 
dents attached  to  devotion.' 

We  select  four  of  the  individual  portraits, 
drawn  from  vivid  recollections,  in  which 
the  high  finish  of  a  master  is  apparent. 

*  P^re  Alnot '  was  at  the  head  of  a  society 
called  *The  Sodality,'  an  institution  which  is 
adopted  in  all  Jesuit  seminaries  and  which  selects 
the  Virgin  Mary  as  the  object  of  its  veneration. 
A  separate  chapel  was  dedicated  to  her  by  the 
P^re  Alnot,  which  he  took  a  special  care  in  adorn- 
ing. It  was  painted  with  green,  representing 
heaven,  and  was  studded  over  with  spangles  by  way 
of  stars.  I  always  looked  upon  him  with  an  in- 
stinctive aversion,  in  which  I  was  confirmed  by  a 
Genoese  Jesuit,  the  Pire  Molinari,  who  represent- 
ed him  as  a  person  of  the  darkest  and  most  evil 
character.  *  Molinari '  was  the  only  one  in  the 
whole  school  who  knew  a  word  of  Greek.  Though 
entirely  free  from  the  monkish  gloom  of  the  Pfcre 
Alnot,  there  was  a  large  infusion  of  fanaticism  in 
his  character.  He  believed  firmly  in  witchcraft, 
and  was  versed  in  all  the  mysteries  of  demonology. 
The  bodily  presence  of  the  Devil  was  among  tne 
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articles  of  his  creed,  and  I  recollect  him  to  have 
told  me  stories  of  the  appearance  of  Lucifer  with 
such  a  minute  specification  of  circumstance  as 
made  *  my  fell  of  hair  to  stir  as  life  were  in't.' 
Another  point  on  which  he  was  a  little  weak  was 
the  fatal  mfluence  of  the  *  Illumines  '  in  Germany. 
I  have  heard  him  describe  the  midnight  orgies 
of  the  German  philosophers,  who,  according  to 
him,  assembled  in  chambers  covered  with  rich 
scarlet  cloth,  and  brilliant  with  infernal  light, 
where,  by  the.  power  of  sorcery,  every  luxury  was 
collected,  and  where  men  devoted  themselves  to 
Satan  in  a  registry  kept  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Society,  where  every  man's  name  was  enrolled  in 
his  own  blood.  He  was  exceedingly  mild  in  his 
temper,  but  had  frequent  recourse  to  punishment 
of  a  very  intense  sort.  He  had  a  whip  made  of 
several  strong  cords  with  knots  at  regular  inter- 
vals, with  which  he  used  to  lash  the  hands  of  the 
scholars  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  blood  leap 
from  them.  He  had  a  very  extraordinary  method 
of  reconciling  the  devouter  students  to  his  tor- 
ture. He  sentenced  you  first  to  nine  lashes,  and 
then  ordered  you  to  hold  out  your  hand.  *  Offer 
il  up  to  God  and  His  saints,'  he  would  say,  '  as  a 
sacrifice.*  He  would  then  select  you  nine  saints. 
The  first  blow  was  to  be  suffered  in  honor  of  St. 
Ignatius — *  Allons,  mon  enfant,  au  nom  du  plus 
grand  de  tous  les  saints,  saint  Ignace,'  and  down 
went  the  whip  from  a  vigorous  and  muscular  arm. 
*  Oh !  mon  Dieu !  *  cried  the  little  martyr,  with- 
drawing his  hand  after  the  first  operation.  *  Al- 
lons, mon  enfant,  au  nom  de  saint  Fran9ois 
Xavier,'  and  he  inflicted  a  second  laceration  on  the 
culprit.  *Mais,  non  p^re,  ayez  piti^;  jamais,  ja- 
mais je  ne  ferai  des  soHcismes.  Oh !  mon  p^re, 
jamais.*  The  Jesuit  was  inexorable.  *  Allons, 
mon  enfant,  au  nom  de  saint  Louis  de  Gonzag^e,' 
and  thus  he  proceeded  till  he  had  gone  through 

,     his  calendar  of  infliction The  person  who 

next  to  Molinari  attracted  my  attention  was  *  Le 
P^re  Caperon.*  He  was  a  great  Oriental  scholar, 
was  regarded  as  a  master  of  the  Arabic  language, 
and  was,  I  believe,  as  profoundly  versed  in  the 
Koran  as  in  the  Gospel.  He  believed  himself  to 
be  occasionally  tempted  by  the  Devil,  in  a  more 
direct  and  palpable  fashion  than  Satan  is  apt  to 
use.  This  conviction  made  him  frequently  an  ob- 
ject of  entertainment  with  us.  When  he  said 
Mass,  he  used  to  throw  himself  into  such  strange 
attitudes,  and  indulge  in  such  extra-clerical  ejacu- 
lations, that  the  Frenchmen  used  to  rejoice  when- 
ever he  administered  to  their  devotions.  The 
poor  man  conceived  that  he  was  struggling  with 
the  demon  in  a  corporeal  wrestle,  and  cast  himself 
in  postures  corresponding  with  his  grotesque  de- 
lusion. Sometimes  he  used  to  bid  the  fiend  be- 
gone to  the  Red  Sea,  and  at  other  times  used  to 
stamp,  as  if  he  had  got  the  head  of  Lucifer  under 
his  feet. 

After  the  transfer  of  the  establishment 
to  Stonyhurst  in  Lancashire,  we  are  thus 
introduced  to  an  English  Jesuit,  Father 
Reeves : 

His  favorite  tenet  was  that  England  was  the 
dower  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  had  been  assign- 
ed to  her  by  a  peculiar  gift  from  Heaven.  Accord- 
ingly, in  his  spiritual  exhortations,  he  never  call- 
ed England  by  any  other  name  than  Dos  Maria. 


.  .  .  He  used  to  fall  into  paroxysms  of  prophesy 
in  the  pulpit,  when  he  announced  that  England 
would  be  speedily  converted,  that  the  Virgin 
would  be  restored  to  her  rights,  and  that  she 
would  be  reinstated  in  the  plenitude  of  possession 
in  *Dos  Mariae.*  .  .  .  'The  Retreat*  is  a  period 
of  annual  seclusion,  which  lasts  about  seven  days, 
during  which  the  students  are  forbidden  to  speak, 
even  at  their  meals,  and  are  compelled  to  expend 
their  time  in  religious  contemplation.  In  all 
Jesuit  colleges,  some  days  in  every  vear  are  ap- 
propriated to  the  holy  sequestration  from  which  it 
derives  its  name.  To  persons  living  in  the  world, 
it  might  be  of  considerable  use  to  retire  for  a 
limited  period  from  its  purSuits,  but  I  question 
whether  it  does  school -boys  (who  have  at  a  Jesuit 
school  at  least  an  abundance  of  daily  prayer)  any 
very  substantial  or  permanent  good.  However, 
everything  that  could  be  devised  in  the  way  of  ex- 
ternal form  was  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  impressions  to  the  observances  of  this  dis- 
mal week.  Adjoining  the  great  dormitory  there 
was  a  large  apartment  situated  immediately  be- 
tween the  two  great  towers.  Here  a  small  altar, 
with  a  single  lamp  burning  upon  it,  was  placed ; 
all  other  Tight  was  excluded.  The  students  as- 
sembled in  this  spot.  An  hour  of  taciturn  medi- 
tation was  first  ordained.  This  was  followed  by 
a  sermon.  Father  Reeves  appeared  at  the  altar 
in  the  robes  of  his  Order ;  but,  both  in  the  selec- 
tion of  his  subjects  and  in  the  manner  of  treating 
them,  inflicted  upon  us  a  tedium  which  super- 
seded all  necessity  of  penance.  His  favorite  topic 
was  the  overthrow  of  the  fallen  angels.  He  de- 
scribed the  whole  campaign  in  heaven,  in  which 
Lucifer  had  been  worsted,  with  a  minuteness  of 
celestial  strategy  which  I  shall  not  cease  to  re- 
member. His  favorite  text  was,  *  Quasi  rudenti- 
bus  detracti.*  The  pulling  down  of  Satan  with  a 
rope  from  heaven  was  the  subject  of  many  and 
many  a  description,  which  in  elaborate  particu- 
larity of  incident  it  would  be  difficult  to  surpass. 

The  present  seat  of  British  Jesuitism 
would  seem  to  be  the  mansion  and  de- 
mesne at  Stonyhurst,  presented  to  the  spiri- 
tual community  by  the  late  Thomas  Weld 
of  Lul worth  Castle,  who,  in  return,  was 
created  a  Cardinal  in  1820,  by  Pius  VI 11; 
Several  branches  of  this  sacred  corporation 
have  been  since  established  in  other  quar- 
ters of  the  country,  and  a  sum  of  16,000/. 
being  in  the  hands  of  the  last  Irish  Jesuit 
who  had  survived  the  abolition  of  the  Or- 
der, it  was  invested  in  the  purchase  of  an 
estate  in  Ireland,  and  in  the  establishment 
of  Clongowes.  In  estimating  the  character 
of  the  Jesuit  Order  as  existing  in  England, 
the  eloquent  rhetorician  from  whom  we 
have  quoted,  and  who  may  be  considered 
both  an  admirer  and  an  apologist,  declar- 
ed:  *  I  am  at  a  loss  to  discover  any  evil 
to  society,  and  much  more  surprised  to 
hear  it  suggested  that  any  danger  can  ac- 
crue to  the  State,  from  the  extension  of  a 
body  which  is  far  more  a  literary  than  a 
political  confederacy  in  these  countries.' 
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He,  however,  added  this  candid  admis- 
sion :  *  The  general  policy  of  the  Order 
may  have  been  found  injurious  to  the  well- 
being  of  States,  in  which  they  acquired  an 
illegitimate  ascendancy ;  their  diplomatists 
and  politicians  may  have  accommodated 
their  morality  with  too  ready  a  flexibility 
to  the  inclinations  of  kings  and  of  women ; 
they  may  have  placed  the  confessional  too 
near  the  cabinets  of  the  one  and  the  bou- 
doirs of  the  other.'  We  have  also  his  as- 
surance that  the  body  is  *  far  more  a  lite- 
rary than  a  political  confederacy  in  this 
country,  the  rule  of  the  Order  being  that  a 
Jesuit  should  entertain  and  teach  no  poli- 
tical tenets  which  are  not  in  conformity 
with  the  institutions  under  which  he  Uves,* 
Whatever  political  sentiments  they  may 
secretly  impart  in  their  religious  homilies, 
it  is  but  justice  to  avow  that  the  English 
Jesuits  would  seem  to  have  cautiously  se- 
cluded themselves  from  the  party  conflicts 
of  the  kingdom ;  but  the  Irish  branch  of 
the  Order,  catching  the  perilous  infection 
which  is  endemic  in  that  island,  is  begin- 
ning to  disavow  and  disdain  the  prudent 
reserve  of  their  English  brethren. 

From  the  days  when  the  Popes,  assert- 
ing under  the  donation  of  Constantine,  now 
admitted  even  by  Papal  authorities  to  have 
been  a  forgery,  dominion  over  all  the 
Islands  of  the  West,  transferred  Ireland  to 
the  British  Crown,  its  history  has  exem- 
plified the  maxim  that  superstition  differs 
from  every  other  description  of  power, 
being  most  implicity  obeyed  in  countries 
most  remote  from  its  seat.  The  Papacy 
has  ever  been,  and  still  continues  to  be, 
most  admired  and  adored  where  its  gov- 
ernment and  its  despotism  are  least  under- 
stood. All  the  later  wars  with  England, 
in  which  Ireland  was  invariably  destined 
to  be  subdued,  were  wars  of  religion  as 
well  as  of  race.  The  Jesuits  were  believed 
to  have  been  early  bound  by  a  vow  of  de- 
votion to  Spain,  so  that  even  Popes  have 
protested  against  the  selection  of  their 
General  from  the  natives  of  that  realm. 
After  they  had  instigated,  towards  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Spanish 
invasion  of  that  island,  Jesuit  missionaries 
tracked  the  footsteps  of  Tyrone's  rebellion 
against  Elizabeth;  they  accompanied  the 
camp,  and  presided  over  the  combined 
counsels  of  the  foreign  invader  and  the 
native  rebel.  In  the  subsequent  war  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Stuart  dynasty,  James 
II.,  in  imitation  of  his  royal  patron  and 


ally  of  France,  selected  Father  Petre,  a 
Jesuit,  as  his  confessor.  In  their  spiritual 
communications  the  ex-king  learned  that 
lawless  things  become  lawful  when  they 
tend  to  serve  religious  ends;  while,  by 
following  the  political  counsels  of  his  spiri- 
tual adviser,  James  forfeited  for  himself 
and  his  descendants  for  ever  the  cV"owns  of 
three  kingdoms. 

Innocent  XI.  was  opposed  to  the  ag- 
gressive ambition  of  Louis  XIV. ;  and,  by 
a  strange  reversal  of  their  policy,  the  Je- 
suits, who  in  their  extreme  Ultramontan- 
ism  had  even  denied  the  claim  of  QEcume- 
nic  Councils  to  control  the  Papacy,  be- 
came estranged  from  the  Pope,  and  even 
mutinied  against  his  authority.  Elated  by 
their  success  in  having  led  to  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  flattered 
by  promises  of  further  ascendancy,  they 
attached  themselves  to  the  French  King, 
and  sustained  in  Ireland  the  desperate 
schemes  of  Tyrconnell.  In  order  to  se- 
cure his  support  to  their  designs,  their 
General  forwarded  to  him  a  special  diplo- 
ma under  the  seal  of  the  Order  dated  at 
Rome,  September  2,  1686,  conferring  pe- 
culiar favors  on  *  Illmo  et  Excmo  Diio 
Ricardo  Talbot  Comiti  de  Tirconnel,  su- 
premo Regii  Militari,  in  Hibernia  Praefec- 
to,'  &c.*  Thus  encouraged  we  can  readily 
conceive  how  his  practices  led  to  the  cala- 
mitousevents  and  disastrous  confiscations 
which  were  the  consequences  of  his  career. 

The  declaration  of  Italian  independence 
has  been  the  signal  for  a  general  clerical 
revolt  in  the  hope  of  totally  eclipsing  the 
glorious  prospect  about  to  open  upon  that 
people  of  again  attaining  their  ancient 
rank  among   the   nations  of    the   earth. 

Fit  retribution !     Gaul  may  champ  the  bit 
And  foam  in  fetters,  but — 

notwithstanding  the  avowal  of  M.  Thiers 
that  her  traditional  policy  had  ever  been, 
and  that  his  own  is  still,  opposed  to  Italian 
unity,  even  France  must  now  in  her 
humiliation  prove  a  feeble,  if  not  a  faith- 
less, ally.  The  first  prominent  movement 
by  the  Irish  Jesuits  was  the  recent  celebra- 
tion, at  their  church  in  Dublin,  of  a  High 
Mass,  with  great  solemnity,  for  the  souls 
of  those  native  warriors  in  the  Papal  pay 
who  fell  in  resisting  the  deliverance  of 
Rome  fi-om  the  tyranny  of  Popes,  Cardi- 
nals, and  Priests.     While  proclaiming  that 

*The  original  document,  on  parchment,  is  in 
the  British  Museum.     Addition  a  MSB.  8905. 
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these  heroes  were  '  as  deserving  of  venera- 
tion as  any  of  the  ancient  martyrs/  the 
occasion  was  selected  for  the  inauguration 
of    a    modern     religious     crusade.     The 
avowed  design  is  to  reconquer  and  wrest 
by  force  of  arms  the  Papal  States  from  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy,  and  restore  them  to  the 
Pope.     The  scene  was  got  up  with  every 
attraction  of  theatrical  effect,  and  its  Jesuit 
authors  have  conferred  upon  this  spiritual 
confederacy  the  tide  of  *  The  League  of 
Saint   Sebastian.*     Although  it  has   been 
ostentatiously  announced  that   there   are 
extensive   and    expanding    affiliations  in 
other  countries,  they  have  not  as  yet  en- 
lightened even  their  votaries  as  to  the  origin 
of  that    destination,    leaving    to    our  re- 
searches  the   merit  *  of  its  ascertainment. 
By  some  the  appellation  has  been  traced 
to  the  memory  of  the  primitive  martyr  of 
that  name,  a  native  of  Narbonne  in  Gaul, 
whose  existence  is  obscured  in  the  clouds  of 
fable  which   surround  the   reign  of  Dio- 
cletian.    This  saint  is  only  known  to  us  by 
pictorial  productions  of  Italian  fancy,  in 
which   he   may   be   seen  pierced  by  the 
arrows   of  Mauritanian   archers.     Others 
derive  the  epithet  from  Sebastian  L,  King 
of  Portugal,  a  contemporary  of  Loyola, 
who   had   been    educated    by   the   early 
Jesuits,  and,  inspired  by  similar  fanaticism, 
had    conceived  the  gigantic    scheme  of 
rivalling  the  glories  of  Alexander  the  Great 
He  contemplated  the  subjugation  of  Africa, 
thence  to  overrun  India,  to  penetrate  into 
Persia,  then  to  return  to  Europe  through 
Turkey,  and  finally  to  rescue  Constanti- 
nople from  Islam.     All  these  magnificent 
designs  suddenly  collapsed.     The  warriors 
of  the  Faith  who  composed  his  army  in- 
gloriously  fled  before  the  Infidels,  leaving 
the  King  a  prisoner;  and  on  August  4, 
1578,  a  Moorish  chieftain,  with  his  scimitar, 
struck  off"  the  head  of  the  aspiring  Sebas- 
tian.    Having  early  resolved  to  tread  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  pious  Crusaders,  he 
was  by  many  believed  to  have  been  ca- 
nonised, but  we  are  yet  in  doubt  whether 
this  distinction,  if  conferred,  was  designed 
to  commemorate  his  ambitious  conception 
or  his  inglorious  fate.     The  report,  indus- 
triously circulated  by  the  priesthood,  that 
he  still  survived  in  captivity,  led  to  the 
appearence  of  several  impostors,  who  all 
ended  their  days  on  the  scaffold  or  in  the 
galleys.*     It  remained  for  the  Jesuits  to 

*  An  interesting  volume,  Le  faux  Dom  Sebas- 


exhume  these  ill-omened  names,  which  had 
lain  in  obscurity  for  ages;  but  we  may 
venture  this  prediction,  that  the  liberties  of 
Italy  have  little  to  apprehend  from  war- 
riors enrolled  and  arrayed  under  the  au- 
spices of  either  the  mythical  martyr  or  the 
headless  hero. 

The  Scandinavian  nations  have  hitherto 
enjoyed   comparative  freedom   from  the 
missions    and    intrigues   of   the    Jesuits. 
Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden,  the  daughter 
and  successor  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the 
great  warrior  champion  of  Protestantism, 
owned  her  conversion  to  a  Spanish  Jesuit, 
who  was  in  the  suite  and  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  ambassador  from  that  coun- 
try; but  that  conversion  coerced  her  to 
abdicate  her  crown.     The  earnest  persua- 
sions of  Christina,  when  afterwards  sojourn- 
ing in  the  Low  Countries,  failed  to  induce 
the  Belgian  Jesuits  to  visit,  far  less  to  settle 
in,  any  of  the  Swedish  Provinces.     They 
prudently  felt  averse  to -incurring  the  risk 
of  that  cruel  infliction  which  an   ancient 
and  barbarous  law  of  the  kingdom  imposed 
upon   that   class   of   spiritual    intruders.* 
Prince  Bismarck  may,  perhaps,  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  his  power,  yet  turn  the  movement 
of  the  Old  Catholics  to  more  account  than 
Its  timid  and  feeble  founders  have  as  yet 
been  able  to  effect.     The  success  of  the 
Imperial  measures  may  be  estimated  from 
the  recent  public  announcement,  that  the 
Jesuits  have  submissively  departed   from 
the  Saxon  States,  from  Wiirtemberg,  Baden, 
Mecklenburg,     Lauenburg,     the    Hanse 
Towns,  Brunswick,  Anhalt,  and  Schwarz- 
burg.     Mayence  is  also  free ;  and  in  the 
annexed  provinces  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine, 
their  establishments   at   Strasburg,   Metz, 
and  Issenheim  have  been  finally  closed. 
By  the  policy  of  disendowment,  in  with- 
holding the  stipends  which  the  State  had 
provided  for  the  bishops  and  the  priest- 
hood, he  will  probably  soon  appease  the 
dissensions  between  creed  and  creed,  so  as 
to  consolidate  the  Empire.     Finally,  this 
moral  may  be  safely  deduced  from  the  con- 
current testimonies  of  history — that  every 
political  or  revolutionary  movement  con- 
ceived or  conducted  by  the  Jesuits  has 
invariably  proved  a  signal  failure,  attended 
with  disastrous  consequences  to  its  dupes. 
— Fraser^s  Magazine, 

tien:  itude  surVhtstoire  de  Portugal,  ^zx  Miguel 
d'Antas,  &c.,  was  published  in  Paris  in  1866. 

*  Harhian   Miscellany,     London,  1800.     Vol. 
IV.  p.  418. 
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"  Shadowing  Sense  at  war  with  Soul, 
Rather  than  that  gray  king,  whose  name,  a  ghost, 
Streams  Uke  a  cloud,  man-shaped,  from  mountain 

peak. 
And  cleaves  to  cairn  and  cromlech  still." 
• 

When,  as  "  little  more  than  boy,"  Mr. 
Tennyson  first  chanced  upon  a  copy  of 
Mallory's  **  King  Arthur,"— till  then  an 
utterly  unknown  subject  to  him,  the  world 
at  large  was  as  ignorant  as  he.  And  if 
since  then  a  whole  school  of  Arthur 
literature  has  arisen,  it  is  to  him  that  it  is 
mainly  traceable. 

The  story  kindled  in  him  a  fire  of  en- 
thusiasm and  delight,  and  at  once  the 
vision  of  a  great  poem  rose  before  him. 
Schemes  for  its  treatment  are  still  extant, 
and  prove  the  consistency  and  tenacity 
with  which  through  evil  report  and  good 
report  the  leading  idea  of  it  and  the  original 
determination  have  clung  to  him. 

The  "  evil  report "  took  the  shape  of  a 
discouragement  of  any  such  large  project, 
and  caused  its  abandonment  for  a  time. 
The  "  Mort  d* Arthur"  was  published  as  a 
fragment,  but  with  an  introduction  which 
is  easily  readable  between  the  lines,  and 
shows  how  thoroughly  a  great  plan  was 
already  in  the  author's  mind. 

Then  came  after  a  long  interval  the  first 
four  Idylls  of  the  King,  made  as  four 
separate  pictures,  each  according  to  the 
character  of  its  heroine — and  so  made 
while  still  the  earlier  design  was  given  up 
— but  nevertheless  pervaded  by  the  one 
leading  and  cardinal  thought  which  always 
lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  writer's  mind 
about  it.  So  that  when  after  their  im- 
mense success,  and  the  consequent  im- 
portunities for  more  about  Arthur,  the 
abandoned  plan  was  at  length  revived, 
scarce  any  remodelling  of  these  was 
needed  save  here  and  there  of  a  phrase, 
but  the  four  alrea4y  finished  pictures  fell 
at  once  into  their  natural  places  as  parts 
of  a  series. 

The  remaining  pictures  being  by  degrees 
completed,  the  whole  are  at  last  arranged 
in  proper  order  and  sequence,  and  we  can 
now  walk,  as  it  were,  through  this  new 
**  painted  chamber"  from  beginning  to  end, 
to  see  the  effect  and  learn  the  import  of 
the  most  considerable  work  of  art  done  in 
our  times. 

The  first  result  of  such  a  general  survey 


is  not  at  all  necessarily  to  exhibit  the 
inward  thought  or  connecting  under- 
meaning  which  really  knits  the  whole  to- 
gether, and  makes  its  vital  thread  and 
clue. 

On  the  contrary,  the  first  impression  is 
rather  one  of  simple  and  complete  external 
loveliness— -of  a  series  of  gorgeous  land- 
scapes taken  exactly  from  nature — of  a 
glittering  and  splendid  revival  of  the  past 
— of  knightly  days  and  doings  set  to  mel- 
lifluous music  under  the  shining  skies  of 
chivalry.  The  eye  is  satisfied  with  seeing, 
and  the  ear  with  hearing,  and  nothing 
more  or  further  is  desired  or  asked. 

Soon,  however,  artistic  unities  begin  to 
emerge,  and  add  the  charm  of  purpose 
and  intention — if  only  in  the  sense  of 
aesthetic  completeness.  For  instance,  we 
soon  perceive  that  each  after  each  of  the 
series  of  pictures  presents  a  different  local 
coloring  and  dominant  landscape  effect. 
The  various  backgrounds  before  which  the 
actions  of  the  Poem  pass,  are  seen  to 
change  from  earliest  spring  to  latest  Tyinter, 
and  comparing  these  differences  we  come 
to  find  that  all  the  seasons  of  the  year  are, 
turn  by  turn,  set  before  us. 

We  go  from  the  marriage  season  of 
spring  in  the  "  Coming  of  Arthur,"  where 
the  blossom  of  the  May  seems  to  spread 
its  perfume  over  the  whole  scenfe,  to  the 
early  summer  of  the  honeysuckle  in  Gareth, 
the  quickly  following  mowing-season  of 
Geraint,  and  the  sudden  summer-thundjer- 
shower  of  Vivien — thence  to  the  "full 
summer"  of  Elaine,  with  oriel  casements 
"  standing  wide  for  heat " — and  later,  to 
the  sweep  of  equinoctial  storms  and  broken 
weather  of  the  "  Holy  Grail."  Then  come 
the  autumn  roses  and  brambles  of  "  Pel- 
leas,"  and  in  the  "  Last  Tournament "  the 
close  of  autumn-tide,  with  all  its  "  slowly 
mellowing  avenues,"  through  which  we  see 
Sir  Tristram  riding  to  his  doom.  In 
Guinevere  the  creeping  mists  of  coming 
winter  pervade  the  picture,  and  in  the 
"  Passing  of  Arthur"  we  come  to  "  deep 
mid-winter  on  the  fi-ozen  hills," — and  the 
end  of  all,  on  the  year's  shortest  day 
(taken  as  the  end  of  the  year) — "  that  day 
when  the  great  light  of  heaven  burned  at 
his  lowest  in  the  rolling  year."  The  king, 
who  first  appears  on  "  the  night  of  the 
New  Year,"  disappears  into  the  dawning 
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light  of  "  the  new  sun  bringing  the  New 
Year,"  and  thus  the  whole  action  of  the 
poem  is  comprised  precisely  within  the 
limits  of  the  one  principal  and  ever-recur- 
ring cycle  of  time. 

But  no  sooner  is  this  cycle  perceived, 
than  we  perceive  also  a  "  keeping"  which 
exists  between  the  local  color  in  each 
poem  proper  to  the  season,  and  the  drama- 
tic action  which  is  presented  in  it.  The 
scenic  background  of  the  piece  is  evidently 
set  with  due  regard  to  the  events  and 
persons  for  which  it  is  to  form  the  frame- 
work. And  so  exactly  is  this  done,  that 
had  the  deliberate  object  of  the  author 
been  to  write  a  peem  of  "  The  year  and 
the  Soul,"  it  could  hardly  have  been  better 
contrived. 

Thus,  in  the  clear  and  brilliant  air, 
jocund  with  the  sights  and  sounds  and 
hopes  and  promises  of  Spring — in  air  so 
clear  that  all  the  most  distant  things  seem 
plain  and  obvious — "  and  even  in  high 
day  the  Morning  Star,"  Arthur  wins  his 
crown  and  his  wife,  and  sets  up  the  great 
Order  which  is  to  change  the  world. 

In  such  like  time  and  season  the  young 
Gareth,  full  of  great  heart  and  faith  and 
innocence,  passes  through  all  his  vassalage 
to  the  fresh  and  merry  insolence  of  Ly- 
nette.  The  light-heartedness  and  enthusi- 
asm of  the  young  knight — the  unpoisoned 
darts  of  Lynette's  gay  sauciness — the 
laughable  overthrow  of  the  surly  Kay — 
and  the  delicious  surprise  of  the  ending, 
when  life  leaps  out  of  seeming  death — all 
are  in  most  perfect  tune  with  Spring.  No 
trace  of  canker  or  of  grief  mars  the  sweet 
air  which  breathes  throughout,  and  the 
poem  closes  as  if  a  door  had  been  shut 
upon  a  south-west  breeze. 

The  same  harmony  and  keeping  may  be 
traced  throughout  the  Idylls.  The  some- 
time wavering  and  uneasy  love  of 
"  Geraint "  setdes  down  into  a  full  and 
steady  summer  blaze :  the  sudden-passing 
thunder-storm  of  "  Vivien"  (striking  down 
untimely  the  tallest  spire  of  earthly  wit 
wantonly  exposed  to  it)  divides  it  from  the 
later  and  more  torrid  heats  of  love  under 
which  the  "  lily  maid  "  is  withered  up :  and 
then  the  broken  weather  comes, — the  just 
accompaniment  of  the  fitful,  unsubstantial 
madness  of  the  "  holy  quest."  The 
melancholy  autumn  of  the  Knighthood 
follows — knight  after  knight,  as  leaf  after 
leaf,  decaying  and  dropping  off  from  all 
attempt  to  keep  the  promise  of  the  Spring 


— till  everything  that  seemed  ^o  clear  to 
Arthur  becomes  wreathed  and  lost  in  mist 
— all  that  was  warm  and  living  lies  round 
him  cold  and  dead.  From  beyond  the 
limits  of  this  world  his  only  comfort  comes 
to  him  in  voices  of  which  he  alone  can  un- 
derstand the  words ;  yet  at  the  very  last 
we  see,  in  token  of  rekindled  hope  and 
trust,  his  face  set  towards  the  East,  and 
"  the  new  sun  rising — bringing  the  new 
year." 

But  by  the  time,  or  before  the  time, 
that  we  have  discovered  and  followed  out 
such  unities  as  these,  we  find  that  the 
whole  series  of  poems  as  pictures  is 
gradually  transforming  itself  into  a  moral 
series  and  unity,  with  a  significance  far 
greater  than  any  aesthetical  one. 

The  men  and  women  in  the  pictures  are 
becoming  alive,  and  their  life  is  far  more 
than  their  raiment.  It  is  at  a  real  living  tra- 
gedy, and  not  at  a  painting  of  one,  that  we 
find  ourselves  gazing.  Presently  we  come 
to  see  that  the  high  cycle  of  the  soul  on 
earth  is  set  before  us  as  completely  by  the 
human  actions  and  passions  of  the  piece 
as  the  cycle  of  the  year  by  its  landscapes 
and  seasons. 

And  here  we  come  upon  an  aspect  of 
the  matter  which  makes  it  intelligible  why 
and  how  any  great  and  thoughtful  man 
should  give  his  mature  life  to  such  a  work 
as  these  Idylls — which  else,  however  ex- 
quisite, might  stand' with  other  "  idle  sing- 
ing of  an  empty  day"  as  the  mere  "  fiddle- 
playing"  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  scorn.  We 
come  upon  the  practice  of  the  great  canon 
"  Art  for  Man*s  sake,"  rather  than  of  the 
little  canon  "  Art  for  Art's  sake,"  and  on 
some  such  canon  all  art  work  that  is 
meant  to  last  must  surely  be  built. 

The  central  figure  of  the  hero  appears 
and  re-appears  through  all  the  series  of 
events  in  a  way  which  irresistibly  suggests 
that  more,  if  not  quite  clearly  what,  is 
meant  by  his  kingship  than  mere  outward 
kingliness.  So  that  when  we  are  at  last 
plainly  told  in  the  Epilogue  that  he  sha- 
dows Soul  in  its  war  with  Sense,  a  "  sud- 
den clearance  of  haze"  seems  to  take 
place,  and  a  sort  of  diffused  and  luminous 
gleaming  of  which  we  had  been  dimly 
conscious  all  along  "orbs  into  a  perfect 
star"  of  meaning. 

If  now  we  read  the  poems  again  by  the 
light  of  this  meaning,  we  shall  find  the 
soul  come  first  before  us  as  a  conqueror  in 
a  waste  and  desert  land  groaning   under 
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mere  brute  power.  Its  history  before  then 
is  dark  with  doubt  and  mystery,  and  the 
questions  about  its  origin  and  authority 
form  the  main  subject  of  the  introductory 
poem. 

"  Many,  themselves  the  basest,  hold  it 
to  be  base-born,  and  rage  against  its 
rule, — 

*  And  since  his  ways  are  sweet, 
And  theirs  are  bestial,  hold  him  less  than  man ; 
And  there  be  those  who  deem  him  more  than  man, 
And  dream  he  dropped  from  heaven.* 

**  Of  those  who  recognize  its  claim, 
some,  as  the  hoary  chamberlain,  accept  it 
on  the  word  of  wizards  who  have  written 
all  about  it  in  a  sacred  book  which,  doubt- 
less, some  day  will  become  intelligible. 
Others,  as  Ulfias  and  Brastias,  standing 
for  common-place  men  with  common- 
place views,  are  satisfied  to  think  the 
soul  comes  as  the  body  does,  or  not  to 
think  at  all  about  it  Others,  again,  as 
Bedivere,  with  warmer  hearts,  feel  there  is 
mystery,  where  to  the  careless  all  is  plain, 
yet  seek  among  the  dark  ways  of  excessive 
natural  passion  for  the  key,  and  drift  to- 
wards the  scandalous  accordingly.  Then 
comes  the  simple  touching  tenderness  of 
the  woman's  discovery  of  conscience  and 
its  influence  given  by  Queen  Bellicent  in 
the  story  of  her  childhood;  and  this, 
again,  is  supplemented  and  contrasted  by 
the  doctrine  of  the  wise  men  and  philoso- 
phers put  into  Merlin's  mouth.  His  *  rid- 
dling triplets '  anger  the  woman,  but  are  a 
wonderful  summary  of  the  way,  part-ear- 
nest, part-ironical,  and  all-pathetic,  in 
which  great  wit  confronts  the  problem  of 
the  soul. 

"  The  inscrutableness  of  its  origin  being 
thus  signified,  we  see  next  the  recognition 
of  its  supremacy,  and  its  first  act  of  king- 
hood, — the  inspiration  of  the  best  and 
bravest  near  it  with  a  common  enthusiasm 
for  Right  The  founding  of  the  Order  of 
the  Round  Table  coincides  with  the  so- 
lemn crowning  of  the  soul.  Conscience,  ac- 
knowledged and  throned  as  king,  binds  at 
once  all  the  best  of  human  powers  together 
into  one  brotherhood,  and  that  brotherhood 
to  itself  by  vows  so  strait  and  high, 

'That  when  they  rose  knighted  from  kneeling, 

some 
Were  pale  as  at  the  passing  of  a  ghost, 
Some  flushed,  and  others  dazed,  as  one  who  wakes 
Half  blinded  at  the  coming  of  a  light.' 

At  that  supreme  coronation  moment,  the 
Spirit  is  surrounded  and  cheered  on  by  all 


the  powers  and  influences  which  can  ever 
Belp  it — earthly  servants  and  allies  and  hea- 
venly powers  and  tokens — the  knights,  to 
signify  the  strength  of  the  body ;  Merlin,  to 
signify  the  strength  of  intellect ;  the  Lady  of 
the  Lake,  who  stands  for  the  Church,  and 
gives  the  soul  its  sharpest  and  most  splen- 
did earthly  weapon ;  and  above  all,  three 
fair  and  mystic  queens,  *tall,  with  bright 
sweet  faces,'  robed  in  the  living  colors 
sacred  to  love  and  faith  and  hope,  which 
flow  upon  them  from  the  image  of  our 
Lord  above.  These,  surely,  stand  for  those 
immortal  virtues  which  only  will  abide 
*when  all  that  seems  shall  suffer  shock,' 
and  leaning  upon  which  alone,  the  soul, 
when  all  else  falls  from  it,  shall  go  towards 
the  golden  gates  of  the  new  and  brighter 
morning. 

"  As  the  first  and  introductory  idyll  thus 
seems  to  indicate  the  coming  and  the  re- 
cognition of  the  soul,  so  the  ensuing  idyls 
of  the  *  Round  Table '  show  how  its  influ- 
ence fares — waxes  or  wanes — in  the  great 
battle  of  life.  Through  all  of  these  we  see 
the  body  and  its  passions  gain  continually 
greater  sway,  till  in  the  end  the  Spirit's 
earthly  work  is  thwarted  and  defeated  by 
the  flesh.  Its  immortality  alone  remains 
to  it,  and,  with  this,  a  deathless  hope. 

"  From  the  sweet  spring  breezes  of 
Gareth  and  the  story  of*  Geraint  and  Enid,' 
where  the  first  gust  of  poisoning  passion 
bows  for  a  time  with  base  suspicion,  yet 
passes  and  leaves  pure  a  great  and  simple 
heart,  we  are  led  through  *  Merlin  and 
Vivien,'  where,  early  in  the  storm,  we  see 
great  wit  and  genius  succumb, — and 
through  *  Lancelot  and  Elaine,'  where  the< 
piteous  early  death  of  innocence  and 
hope  results  from  it, — to  *  The  Holy 
Grail,'  where  we  find  religion  itself  under 
the  stress  of  it,  and,  despite  the  earnest 
efforts  of  the  soul,  blown  into  mere  fantas- 
tic shapes  of  superstition.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  nobler  and  manlier 
apology  for  pure  and  sane  and  practical 
religion,  fit  for  mighty  men,  than  the 
verdict  of  the  King  at  the  end  of  this  won- 
derful poem. 

"  In  *  Pelleas  and  Ettarre  '  the  storm  of 
corruption  culminates,  whirling  the  sweet 
waters  of  young  love  and  faith  (the  very 
life-spring  of  the  world)  out  from  their 
proper  channels,  sweeping  them  into 
mist,  and  casting  them  in  hail  upon  the 
land.  A  scarcely-concealed  harlot  here 
rides    splendid     to    the    Court,    and    is 
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crowned  Queen  of  Beauty  in  the  lists  ; 
the  lust  of  the  flesh  is  all  but  paramount. 
Then  comes  the  dismal  *  autumn-dripping 
gloom  '  of  the  Last  Tournament,  with  its 
awful  and  portentous  close — and  then  in 
*  Guinevere  '  the  final  lightning  stroke, 
and  all  the  fabric  of  the  earthly  life  falls 
smitten  into  dust,  leaving  to  the  soul  a 
broken  heart  for  company,  and  a  convic- 
tion that  if  in  this  world  only  it  had  hope, 
it  were  of  all  things  most  miserable. 

"  Thus  ends  the  *  Round  Table '  and  the 
story  of  the  life-long  labor  of  the  soul. 

"  There  remains  but  the  passing  of  the 
soul  *  from  the  great  deep  to  the  great  deep,' 
and  this  is  the  subject  of  the  closing  idyll. 
Here  the  *  last  dim,  weird  battle,'  fought 
out  in  densest  mist,  stands  for  a  picture  of 
all  human  death,  and  paints  its  awfulness 
and  confusion.  The  soul  alone,  enduring 
beyond  the  end  wherein  all  else  is  swallow- 
ed up,  sees  the  mist  clear  at  last,  and  finds 
those  three  crowned  virtues,  *  abiding  * 
true  and  fast,  and  waiting  to  convey  it  to 
its  rest.  Character,  upheld  and  formed 
by  these,  is  the  immortal  outcome  of 
mortal  life.  They  wail  with  it  awhile  in 
sympathy  for  the  failure  of  its  earthly 
plans  ;  but  at  the  very  last  of  all  are 
heard  to  change  their  sorrow  into  songs 
of  jov,  and  departing,  *  vanish  into 
light.' ''  * 

Now  in  giving  such  a  significance  to  the 
old  legends  Mr.  Tennyson  has  kept  truer 
and  closer  to  their  spirit  than  some  readers 
of  their  letter  only  have  perceived.  For 
nothing  is  more  remarkable  amongst  all 
the  various  and  disconnected  versions  of 
the  older  times  than  the  tendency  to 
make  of  King  Arthur  an  ideal  man. 
This  constantly  pervades  them  over  a 
sweep  of  centuries,  and  notwithstanding 
all  their  great  diversities  of  form  and 
treatment. 

Had  it  been  worth  his  while  the  poet 
might  easily  have  justified  himself  as  an 
antiquary  also  by  adding  to  the  "  Flos  re- 
gum  Arturus"  of  his  title-page  such  extracts 
as  this  from  Joseph  of  Exeter  : — 

**  The  old  world  knows  not  his  peer,  nor  will 
the  future  show  us  his  equal, — he  alone  towers 
over  all  other  kings,  better  than  the  past  ones, 
and  greater  than  those  that  are  to  be." 


*  The  greater  part  of  the  foregoing  passage  is 
extracted  from  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Spectator  of  January,  1870. 

New  Series. — Voi«  XVIII.,  No.  2 


Or  this  from  the  "  Brut  ab  Arthur"  :— 


"  In  short,  God  has  not  male,  since  Adam 
was,  the  man  more  perfect  than  Arthur." 

Or  this  from  Alberic : — 

"  Hie  jacet  Arturus,  flos  regum,  gloria  regni, 
Quem  probitas  morum  commendatlaudeperenni." 

Or  many  others  in  which  Tas  Sharon 
Turner  says)  "  all  human  perfection  was 
collected  in  Arthur." 

But,  indeed,  it  was  not  worth  while. 
From  the  very  first  he  had  seized  upon  the 
cardinal  point  of  the  ancient  thought 
about  Arthur,  and  this  was  sufficient. 

The  royal  Liberator  of  his  people — who 
shall  surely  come  again  and  complete 
his  work  ; — the  mystically  born  King,  vic- 
torious, defeated  but  deathless — this  was 
the  central  figure  of  a  whole  literature 
which  flourished  for  generations,  and 
doubtless  was  the  secret  of  its  wonderful 
influence  and  duration. 

It  is  difficult  not  to  see  the  analogy  it 
suggests,  and  difficult  to  doubt  that  as  a 
knightly  version  of  the  Christ  Himself,, 
that  figure  became  so  popular  in  the  days 
of  chivalry. 

It  may  surely  well  have  been  so,  for  all' 
the  thought  of  the  time  ran  unconsciously 
into  but  one  mould,  and — as  a  sort  of 
compromise  between  the  Christ  of  the 
Gospels  and  the  Christ  which  men  were 
able  to  bear — the  ideal  of  chivalry  was 
fostered  by  clerical  learning  and  invention 
as  much  as  by  lay  imitation  and  reve- 
rence. 

The  blemishes  and  short-comings  of  it,, 
inseparable  by  reason  of  its  traditionary- 
growth,  were  of  course  censured,  althoughi 
chiefly  from  an  ecclesiastical  point  of  view ;-, 
and  in  the  latest  versions  the  priest-bred' 
Galahad  displaces  as  an  ideal  the  warrior- 
king  himself.  But  this  is  towards  the  end- 
ing of  its  time,  and  when  the  whole  cycle- 
of  the  legends  was  losing  influence. 

Mr.  Tennyson  was  thus  amply  justified' 
by   ancient   precedent   in  making  of  his. 
Arthur  an  ideal  king,  and  also  in  moulding . 
his  plastic  material,  as  the  old  bards  and 
rhymers   and   compilers   did,  to   suit   his 
purpose. 

If  he  has  chosen  to  make  a  parable  not 
only  oia  soul,  but  oithe  Crowned  Soul — 
to   paint   a  "  blameless  king," — in   other  - 
words  to  write  an  "  Imitation  of  Christ,"^ 
the  mass  of  modem  men  will  think  that  he 
has  chosen  well  and  wisely,  and  will  thank 
him  for  it.     What  the  ancient  men  did  un— 
10 
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consciously  and  in  part  he  seems  to  have 
done  deliberately  and  thoughtfully. 

To  a  certain  set,  however,  this  proceed- 
ing gives  a  great  offence,  and  they  assail  it 
precisely  on  the  grounds  alleged  against 
the  King  by  the  baser  sort  in  the  poem  itself. 
Men  who  dislike  the  Christian  ideal  as  such, 
and  hold  it  to  be  merely  effeminate,  call 
the  Arthur  of  the  Idylls  "  an  impeccable 
prig,"  and  rage  against  his  want  of  manli- 
ness. They  would  cry  down  "  self-reve- 
rence, self-knowledge,  self-conti;ol,"  to  set 
up  self-indulgence,  and  would  push  back 
down-hill  again  towards  the  brutes  the  race 
which  has  so  tediously  climbed  a  little  up- 
wards from  them. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  really 
manly  critics  would  do  this,  and  whether 
doing  it  is  not  in  itself  a  note  of  effeminacy. 
Those  who  cried  loudest  "  lo  bacche,"  were 
not  of  old  the  manliest  of  their  kind.  Nor, 
if  in  these  days  women  writers  and  women- 
like  men  fall  down  and  worship  animal 
passion  does  it  even  follow  that  they  have 
most  of  what  they  simulate  and  praise. 
Rather  perhaps  they  so  much  lack  it  that 
even  as  animals  they  are  in  defect,  and  as 
defective  animals  they  make  their  bleat  for 
-it.  The  full  and  perfect  animal  looks  fur- 
ther on  for  his  ambition.  The  imperfect 
one  finds  field  enough  for  unfulfilled  desires 
and  unattained  powers  without  transcend- 
ing the  limits  of  the  brute. 

It  is  clear  that  in  making  vof  his  ideal 
man  so  obviously  an  imitation  of  Christ, 
Mr.  Tennyson  has,  and  must  always  have 
had,  the  most  direct  intention  to  oppose, 
so  far  as  lies  within  his  power,  the  gospel 
of  the  "  fleshly  school."  He  clearly  holds 
that  the  old  chivalrous  ideal  of  a  personal 
and  knightly  purity  is  one  of  the  greatest 
and  highest  qualities  possible  to  men  and 
nations,  and  a  doctrine  moreover  which 
there  is  good  need  just  now  to  preach  from 
the  housestop. 

We  would  commend  to  certain  writers 
the  high  song  of  the  knights  as  they  went 
before  the  king: — 


it 


Blow,  trumpet !  he  will  lifl  us  from  the  dust. 
Blow,  trumpet !  live  the  strength,  and  die  the 
lust !  " 


and  with  this  we  may  pass  on  from  them 
and  their  bleatings. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable,  touching 
the  symbolic  aspect  of  the  Idylls,  than  the 
way  in  which  it  is  attained  without  the 
.slightest  forcing  of  the  realistic  narrative. 


Indeed  so  fine  are  the  touches  which  con- 
vey it,  that  but  for  the  author's  own  ad- 
mission many  readers  would  still  hold  there 
was  no  parable  at  all.  It  is  very  interesting 
to  follow  the  thread  of  realism  which  is 
preserved  throughout,  and  which,  whether 
intentionally  or  not,  serves  the  double 
purpose  of  entirely  screening  any  such 
symbolic  under-meaning  from  all  who  do 
not  care  to  seek  it,  and  also  of  accounting 
naturally  for  the  supernatural  adventures 
and  beUefs  recorded  in  the  story  itself. 

Thus,  for  example,  in  "  The  Holy  Grail," 
the  various  apparitions  of  the  mystic  vessel 
are  explicable  by  passing  meteors  or  sud- 
den lightning  flashes  seen  in  a  season  of 
great  tempests  and  thunderstorms — first 
acting  on  the  hysterical  exaltation  of  an 
enthusiastic  nun,  and  then,  by  contagion 
from  her  faith,  upon  the  imaginations  of  a 
few  kindred  natures. 

Again,  in  the  "  Coming  of  Arthur,"  the 
marvellous  story  of  his  birth,  as  told  by 
Bleys,  might  simply  have  been  founded  on 
a  shipwreck  when  the  sea  was  phosphores- 
cent, and  the  dragon-shaped  bark  lifted 
up  on  wave-crests  against  the  heaven,  and 
when  all  hands  suddenly  perished,  save 
one  infant,  who  was  washed  ashore. 

Or,  again,  in  the  same  poem,  the  three 
mystic  Queens  at  the  Coronation — who 
become,  in  one  sense,  so  all-important  in 
their  meaning — derive  their  import  in  the 
eyes  of  Bellicent  simply  from  the  accident 
of  colored  beams  of  light  falling  upon 
them  from  a  stained-glass  window. 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present 
paper  to  consider  the  "  Idylls  of  the  King" 
from  more  than  one  point  of  view,  and  so 
much  has  of  late  been  written  on  their 
treatment  and  execution  that  litde  could 
well  be  added.  Yet  it  may  be  permitted 
in  conclusion  to  call  attention  to  one  or 
two  points  of  workmanship  which  seem 
to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  many  critics. 

One  of  them  is  the  Proportion  which  is 
kept  throughout  between  the  fashion  of 
the  language  employed  and  the  matter 
which  it  conveys.  It  rises  and  falls  in  tone 
very  markedly  with  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject. For  instance,  the  first  and  last  idylls 
have  a  distinctly  more  grave,  elevated,  and, 
so  to  speak,  "  monumental "  character  than 
the  body  of  the  work,  and  the  reason  seems 
to  be  that  the  opening  and  closing  poems 
deal  with  the  more  striking  awfulnesses  of 
Birth  and  Death ;  while  in  poems  of  the 
"  Round  Table  "  we  move  in  and   out 
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"  among  the  throngs  of  men,"  and  the  daily 
ways  and  doings  of  life. 

Here  the  gravity  and  state  of  the  diction 
is  much  modified.  It  descends  into  more 
or  less  of  colloquial  and  familiar — falling 
to  its  lowest  on  the  tongue  of  Vivien,  and 
rising  when  Lancelot,  or  Arthur,  or  Merlin 
speaks,  but  preserving  a  general  level  be- 
low that  which  tells  of  the  coming  and  pass- 
ing of  the  soul. 

Another-  point  is  the  consummate  art 
with  which  the  irregularities  of  the  versifica- 
tion, while  they  break  up  or  prevent  all 
monotony,  are  almost  invariably  introduced 
where  they  help  the  meaning  as  much  as 
the  music. 

They  recur  at  frequent  intervals  with  a 
little  waver  or  ripple  which  relieves  all 
deadness  of  surface,  and  changes  the 
shining  tracts  of  verse  from  standing 
waters  into  flowing  streams.  But  though 
the  author  seems  to  be  dealing  with  his 
words  simply  as  with  musical  notes — and 
with  especial  love  for  a  certain  subtle 
demi-semiquaver — yet  in  fact  occasion  is 
almost  always  taken  fi-om  the  action  of 
the  passage,  and  where  a  sense  of  quick- 
ened or  altered  movement,  whether  of 
event  or  feeling,  is  to  be  given. 

Thus,  to  quote  at  random  from  a  page 
or  two  of  the  last  published  idyll.  Sir 
Gareth : — 

"  Then  would  he  whistle  rapid  as  any  lark 

*  «  «  «  » 

Blustering  upon  them  like  a  sudden  wind, 
»  *  «  *  « 

Would  hurry  thither,   and  when   he    saw  the 

knights, 

*  «  *  «  » 

*  Thy  promise,  King ' — and  Arthur  glancing  at 

him." 

*  *  *  *  * 

In  all  such  cases — and  they  abound  in 
every  idyll — the  sense  of  the  passage 
gains  as  much  as  the  sound,  and  the  result 
is  as  refreshing  as  the  analysis  of  the  pro- 
cess is  interesting. 

As  the  pages  are  turned  over  for  in- 
stances of  this  treatment,  and  as  name  after 
name  again  catches  the  eye,  one  is  newly 
struck  by  the  abundant  and  dramatic  vari- 
ety of  the  men  and  women  moving  to 
and  fro.  All,  as  before  said,  are  a/ive  and 
recognizable  at  a  glance,  at  the  sound,  as 
it  were,  of  their  voices. 

Lancelot  in  the  splendor  of  his  double 
nature  (a  double  star  with  just  such  com- 
plicated orbit)  moves,  and  must  always 
move,  upon  a  level  with  the  King  himself, 


in  interest,  and  even  closer  to  ordinary 
sympathy.  .  The  ceaseless  inner  war  which 
tears  him  before  our  eyes,  breeds  in  us  a 
sense  of  nearer  kinship  than  we  dare  to  claim 
with  the  Royal  calm.  But  through  it  all 
how  lofty  and  how  great  he  is  :  no  wonder 
that  he  "  knew  not  he  should  die  a  holy 
man,"  and  no  wonder  also  that  he  did  so 
die. 

Tristram  come^next — with  half  of  Lance- 
lot left  out  of  him — a  second  Esau — as 
bold,  as  careless,  as  attractive,  and  as  ani- 
mal— and  when  he  dies  how  fitting  is  the 
swift,  dark  death  that  seems  to  abolish 
both  him  and  his  works. 

Then  Gawain — man  of  this  world  essen- 
tially— ("  man  about  town"  would  perhaps 
be  his  nearest  modern  equivalent) — flash- 
ing into  transient  fits  of  nobleness  and 
tumbling  over  into  pits  of  selfish  meanness 
— "  too  blind  to  have  desire  to  see,"  yet  fired 
with  eager  zeal  to  help  the  weak  against 
the  strong  when  the  occasion  comes  before 
his  eyes ;  the  slave  altogether,  in  short,  of 
what  he  sees. 

Then  comes  Sir  Percivale,  with  ready 
pure  and  fervid  heart  and  tongue — whose 
warm  and  natural  love  "  being  rudely 
blunted" — ^has  made  of  his  impressible 
temperament — as  of  his  sister's — a  proper 
soil  for  asceticism.  He  turns  finally  to 
the  holy  vision  at  the  cost  of  a  mean 
treason  impossible  to  such  a  nature  save 
under  the  hardening  impulse  of  fanaticism, 
and  shuts  himself  away  from  a  world 
which  he  finds  himself  unequal  either  to 
combat  or  to  help. 

How  different  from  Sir  Bors,  his  fellow- 
enthusiast — who  never  could  have  told  the 
story  of  the  Grail — nor  desecrated  by  any 
speech  the  things  which  belonged  to  God 
and  his  own  heart.  His  tender,  true,  and 
loyal  spirit  had  its  roots  down  so  deep, 
that  none  but  such  love  as  the  King's 
could  pierce  to  where  they  fed  on  hidden 
and  perennial  springs  of  faith  and  prayer. 

And  both  of  these  again  how  different 
from  Galahad — the  wild,  unearthly  come- 
tary  knight ;  the  monk  in  armor ;  slave  of 
his  own  illusions ;  deaf  and  blind  to  every- 
thing besides ;  as  ignorant  of  the  world  as 
Gawain  of  the  soul;  a  pseudo-Curtius 
who  makes  the  gulf  he  leaps  into,  and 
draws  down  after  him  those  who  might 
else  have  "  fulfilled  the  boundless  purpose 
of  the  King,"  and  served  and  saved .  the 
common  weal  with  "  crowning  common 
sense." 
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And  so  we  might  go  on  from  man  to 
man,  and  from  woman  to  woman  through- 
out— from  the  garrulous  old  Leodegran  at 
the  beginning,  full  of  his  little  sayings  and 
proverbs,  to  little  Dagonet  at  the  end, 
with  his  pathetic  many-sided  ironies  and 
touching  loyal  faith — a  "  converted  "  fool 
who  has  by  no  means  lost  his  wit  with  his 
wickedness,  and  puts  the  fooPs  cap  on  his 
questioner. 

And  withal  it  is  no  study  of  Vivisection 


with  the  Poet  turned  into  a  demonstrator 
of  anatomy — nor  a  string  of  instances  of 
morbid  introspection,  but  above  all  things 
a  Poem.  The  limits  and  conditions  of 
Art  are  observed  and  respected  profound- 
ly, and  with  all  its  fulness  and  multitude 
there  is  never  loss  of  Form,  or  confusion, 
or  contradiction.  Everywhere  "  the  spirit 
of  the  prophet  is  subject  to  the  prophet" 
— Contemporary  Review, 
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BY   PROFESSOR   MAX   MULLER. 


SECOND    LECTURE. 


If  we  want  to  understand  the  history  of 
the  Norman  Conquest,  the  Reformation, 
the  French  Revolution,  or  any  other  great 
crisis  in  the  political,  religious,  and  social 
state  of  the  world,  we  know  that  we  must 
study  the  history  of  the  times  immediately 
preceding  those  momentous  changes. 
Nor  shall  we  ever  understand  the  real 
character  of  a  great  philosophical  crisis  un- 
less we  have  made  ourselves  thoroughly 
familiar  with  its  antecedents.  Without  go- 
ing so  far  as  Hegel,  who  saw  in  the  whole 
history  of  philosophy  an  unbroken  dialec- 
tic evolution,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  there 
certainly  is  a  greater  continuity  in  the  his- 
tory of  philosophic  thought  than  in  the 
history  of  politics,  and  it  therefore  seemed 
to  me  essential  to  dwell  in  my  first  Lecture 
on  the  exact  stage  which  the  philosophical 
struggle  of  our  century  had  reached  before 
Mr.  Darwin's  publications  appeared,  in  or- 
der to  enable  us  to  appreciate  fully  his  his- 
torical position,  not  only  as  an  eminent 
physiologist,  but  as  the  restorer  of  that 
great  empire  in  the  world  of  thought 
which  claims  as  its  founders  the  glorious 
names  of  Locke  and  Hume.  It  might  in- 
deed be  said  of  Mr.  Darwin  what  was 
once  said  of  the  restorer  of  another  empire, 
*  II  n'est  pas  parvenu,  il  est  arriv^.'  The 
philosophical  empire  of  Locke  and  Hume 
had  fallen  under  the  blows  of  Kant*s  CW- 
ticism  of  Pure  Reason,  But  the  successors 
of  Kant — Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel — 
disregarding  the  checks  by  which  Kant 
had  so  carefully  defined  the  legitimate  ex- 
ercise of  the  rights  of  Pure  Reason,  in- 
dulged in  such  flights  of  transcendent  fan- 
cy,  that  a  reaction    became    inevitable. 


First  came  the  violent  protest  of  Schopen- 
hauer, and  his  exhortation  to  return  to  the 
old  fundamental  principles  of  Kant's  phi- 
losophy. These,  owing  to  their  very  vio- 
lence, passed  unheeded.  Then  followed  a 
complete  disorganisation  of  philosophic 
thought,  and  this  led  in  the  end  to  a  des- 
perate attempt  to  restore  the  old  dynasty 
of  Locke  and  Hume.  During  the  years 
immediately  preceding  the  publication  of 
Darwin's  Origin  of  Species  (i860)  and  his 
Descent  of  Man,  the  old  problems  which 
had  been  discussed  in  the  days  of  Berke- 
ley, Hume,  and  Kant,  turned  up  again  in 
full  force.  We  had  to  read  again  that  sen- 
suous impressions  were  the  sole  constitu- 
ent elements  of  the  human  intellect ;  that 
general  ideas  were  all  developed  spontane- 
ously from  single  impressions ;  that  the  on- 
ly difference  between  sensations  and  ideas 
was  the  faintness  of  the  latter ;  that  what 
we  mean  by  substance  is  only  a  collection 
of  particular  ideas,  united  by  imagination, 
and  comprehended  by  a  particular  name ;  • 
and  that  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  our 
mind,  is  but  a  delusion,  though  who  the  de- 
luder  is  and  who  the  deluded,  would  seem 
to  be  a  question  too  indiscreet  to  ask. 

But  the  principal  assault  in  this  struggle 
came  from  a  new  quarter.  It  was  not  to 
be  the  old  battle  over  again,  we  were  told ; 
but  the  fight  was  to  be  carried  on  with 
modern  and  irresistible  weapons.  The 
new  philosophy,  priding  itself,  as  all  phi- 
losopliies  have  done,  on  its  positive  charac- 
ter, professed  to  despise  the  endless  argu- 

*  Hume,  Treatise  on  Human  Natute,  book  i. 
sec  i.  p.  33. 
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mentations  of  the  schools,  and  to  appeal 
for  evidence  to  matter  of  fact  only.  Our 
mind,  whether  consisting  of  material  im- 
pressions or  intellectual  concepts,  was  now 
to  be  submitted  to  the  dissecting  knife  and 
the  microscope.  We  were  shown  the  ner- 
vous tubes,  afferent  and  efferent,  through 
which  the  shocks  from  without  pass  on  to 
the  sensitve  and  motive  cells ;  the  com- 
missural tubes  holding  these  cells  together 
were  laid  bare  before  us ;  the  exact  place 
in  the  brain  was  pointed  out  where  the 
messages  from  without  were  delivered ; 
and  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  were  wanting 
but  a  more  powerful  lens  to  enable  us  to 
see  with  our  own  eyes  how  in  the  work- 
shop of  the  brain,  as  in  a  photographic  ap- 
paratus, the  pictures  of  the  senses  and  the 
ideas  of  the  intellect  were  being  turned 
out  in  endless  variety. 

And  this  was  not  all.  The  old  stories 
about  the  reasoning  of  animals,  so  power- 
fully handled  in  the  school  of  Hume,  were 
brought  out  again.  Innumerable  anec- 
dotes that  had  been  told  from  the  time  of 
Aelian  to  the  days  of  Reimarus,  were  told 
once  more,  in  order  to  show  that  the  intel- 
lect of  animals  did  not  only  match,  but 
but  that  in  many  cases  it  transcended  the 
powers  of  the  human  intellect.  One  might 
have  imagined  oneself  living  again  in  the 
days  of  La  Mettrie,  who,  after  having  pub- 
lished his  work,  Man^  a  Machine^  followed 
it  up  by  another  work.  Brutes ^  more  than 
Machines,  It  is  true  there  were  some 
philosophers  who  protested  energetically 
against  reopening  that  question,  which  had 
been  closed  by  common  consent,  and 
which  certainly  ought  not  to  have  been  re- 
opened by  positive  philosophers.  For  if 
there  is  a  terra  incognita  which  excludes  all 
positive  knowledge,  it  is  the  mind  of  ani- 
mals. We  may  imagine  anything  we  please 
about  the  inner  life,  the  motives,  the  fore- 
sight, the  feelings  and  aspirations  of  animals 
— we  can  know  absolutely  nothing.  How 
little  analogy  can  help  us  in  interpreting 
their  acts  is  best  proved  by  the  fact,  that  a 
philosopher  like  Descartes  could  bring  him- 
self to  consider  animals  as  mere  machines, 
while  Leibniz  was  unwilling  to  deny  to 
them  the  possession  of  immortal  souls. 
We  need  not  wonder  at  such  discrepancies, 
considering  the  nature  of  the  evidence. 
What  can  we  know  of  the  inner  life  of  a 
mollusc  ?  We  may  imagine  that  it  lives  in 
total  darkness,  that  it  is  hardly  more  than 
a  mask  of  pulp ;  but  we  may  equally  well 


imagine  that,  being  free  from  all  the  dis- 
turbances produced  by  the  impressions  of 
the  senses  and  out  of  the  reach  of  all  those 
causes  of  error  to  which  man  is  liable,  it 
may  possess  a  much  truer  and  deeper  in- 
sight into  the  essence  of  the  Absolute,  a 
much  fuller  apprehension  of  eternal  truths 
than  the  human  soul.  It  may  be  so,  or  it 
may  not  be  so,  for  there  is  no  limit  to  an 
anthropomorphic  interpretation  of  the  life 
of  animals.  But  the  tacit  understanding, 
or  rather  the  clear  compromise,  established 
among  the  philosophers  of  the  last  centu- 
ry, and  declaring  the  old  battle-field,  on 
which  so  much  useless  ink  had  been  shed 
over  the  question  of  the  intellect  of  ani- 
mals, to  be  for  ever  neutralised,  ought 
hardly  to  have  been  disturbed,  least  of  all 
by  those  who  profess  to  trust  in  nothing 
but  positive  fact. 

Nor  do  I  think  that  philosophers  would 
have  allowed  the  reopening  of  the  flood- 
gates of  animal  anthropomorphism,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  simultaneous  rise  of 
Mr.  Darwin's  theories.  If  it  can  be 
proved  that  man  derives  his  origin  genea- 
logically, and,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
word,  historically,  from  some  lower  animal, 
it  is  useless  to  say  another  word  on  the 
mind  of  man  being  diflferent  from  the 
mind  of  animals.  The  two  are  identical, 
and  no  argument  would  be  required  any 
longer  to  support  Hume's  opinions  ;  they 
would  henceforth  rest  on  positive  facts. 
This  shows  the  immense  importance  of 
Mr.  Darwin's  speculations  in  solving,  once 
for  all,  by  evidence  that  admits  of  no  de- 
murrer, the  long-pending  questions  between 
man  and  animal,  and,  in  its  further  conse- 
quences, between  mind  and  matter,  be- 
tween spiritualism  and  materialism,  be- 
tween Berkeley  and  Hume ;  and  it  shows 
at  the  same  time  that  the  final  verdict  on 
his  philosophy  must  be  signed,  not  by 
zoologists  and  physiologists  only,  but  by 
psychologists  also,  nay,  it  may  be,  by  Ger- 
man metaphysicians. 

Few  men  who  are  not  zoologists  and 
physiologists  by  profession  can  have  read 
Mr.  Darwin's  books  On  the  Origin  of 
Species  and  On  the  Descent  of  Man  with 
deeper  interest  than  I  have,  and  with  a 
more  intense  admiration  of  his  originality, 
independence,  and  honesty  of  thought.  I 
know  of  few  books  so  useful  to  the  stu- 
dent of  the  Science  of  Language,  in  teach- 
ing him  the  true  method  for^ discovering 
similarity  beneath    diversity,  the  general 
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behind  the  individual,  the  essential  hidden 
by  the  accidental ;  and  helping  him  to  un- 
derstand the  possibility  of  change  by  natu- 
ral means.  There  may  be  gaps  and  flaws 
jin  the  genealogical  pedigree  of  organic 
life,  as  drawn  by  Mr.  Darwin  and  his  fol- 
lowers ;  there  may  be  or  there  may  not  be 
a. possibility  of  resisting  their  arguments 
when,  beginning  with  a  group  of  animals, 
boldly  called  *  organisms  without  organs,'* 
such  as  the  Bathybius  Haeckeliiy  they  ad- 
vance step  by  step  to  the  crown  and 
summit  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  to 
the  primus  inter  primates^  man. 

This  is  a  point  to  be  settled  by  physio- 
logists ;  and  if  Carl  Vogt  may  be  accepted 
as  their  recognised  representative  and 
spokesman,  the  question  would  seem  to  be 
settled,  at  least  so  far  as  the  savants  of 
Europe  are  concerned.  *  No  one,*  he 
says,  *  at  least  in  Europe,  dares  any  longer 
to  maintain  the  independent  and  complete 
creation   of  species. 't      The  reservation, 

*  at  least  in  Europe,'  is  meant,  as  is  well 
known,  for  Agassiz  in  America,  who  still 
holds  out,  and  is  bold  enough  to  teach, 

*  that  the  different  species  of  the  animal 
kingdom  furnish  an  unexpected  proof  that 
the  whole  plan  of  creation  was  maturely 
weighed  and  fixed,  long  before  it  was  car- 
ried out. 'J  ^  Professor  Haeckel,  however, 
the  fiery  apostle  of  Darwinism  in  Ger- 
many, speaks  more  diffidently  on  the  sub- 
ject. In  his  last  work  on  Kalkschwdmme 
(p.  xii.),  just  published,  he  writes :  *  The 
majority,  and  among  it  some  famous  biolo- 
gists of  the  first  class,  are  still  of  opinion 
that  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  species 
has  only  been  reopened  by  Darwin,  but 
by  no  means  solved.' 

But,  however  that  may  be,  and  what- 
ever modification  Mr.  Darwin's  system 
may  receive  at  the  hands  of  professed 
physiologists,  the  honor  of  having  cleared 
the  Augean  stable  of  endless  species,  of 
having  explained  many  things  which  for- 
merly seemed  to  require  the  interference 
of  direct  creation,  by  the  slow  action  of 
natural  causes,  of  having  made  us  see  the 
influence  exercised  by  the  individual  on 
the  family,  and  by  the  family  on  the  in- 
. I . 

*  Haeckel,  Naturliche  SchbpfungsgeschichUy  p. 
165. 

t  *  Personne,  en  Europe  au  moins,  n'ose  plus 
soutenir  la  creation  independante  ct  de  toutes 
pieces  des  esp^ces.'  Quoted  by  Darwin,  in  his 
Descent  of  Man  ^  vol.  i.  p.  i . 

X  See  Durand,  Originesy  pp.  77,  78. 


dividual,  of  having  given  us,  in  fact,  a  few 
really  new  and  fresh  ideas,  will  always  re- 
main his  own. 

In  saying  this,  however,  I  do  not  wish 
to  imply  assent  to  Mr.  Darwin's  views  on 
the  development  of  all  species;  I  only 
wish  to  say  that,  in  the  presence  of  such 
high  authorities,  one  ought  to  refrain  from 
expressing  an  opinion,  and  be  satisfied  to 
wait.  I  am  old  enough  to  remember  the 
equally  authoritative  statements  of  the 
most  eminent  naturalists  with  regard  to 
the  races  of  man.  When  my  own  re- 
searches on  language  and  the  intellectual 
development  of  man  led  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  if  we  had  only  sufficient  time 
(some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years)  al- 
lowed us,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
giving  an  intelligible  account  of  the  com- 
mon origin  of  all  languages,  I  was  met 
with  the  assurance  that,  even  hypotheti- 
cally,  such  a  view  was  impossible,  because 
the  merest  tyro  in  anatomy  knew  that  the 
different  races  of  man  constituted  so  many 
species,  that  species  were  the  result  of  in- 
dependent creative  acts,  and  that  the 
black,  brown,  red,  yellow,  and  white  races 
could  not  possibly  be  conceived  as  de- 
scended from  one  source.  Men  like 
Prichard  and  Humboldt,  who  maintained 
the  possibiHty  of  a  common  origin,  were 
accused  of  being  influenced  by  extrane- 
ous motives.  I  myself  was  charged  with  a 
superstitious  belief  in  the  Mosaic  ethnology. 
And  why  ?  Simply  because,  in  the  Science 
of  Language,  I  was  a  Darwinian  before 
Darwin ;  simply  because  I  had  protested 
against  scientific  as  strongly  as  against 
theological  dogmatism ;  simply  because  I 
wished  to  see  the  question  of  the  possi- 
bility of  a  common  origin  of  languages 
treated,  at  least,  as  an  open  question.* 
And  what  has  happened  now  ?  All  the 
arguments  about  hybridity,  infertility,  local 
centres,  permanent  types,  are  swept  away 
under  the  powerful  broom  of  development, 
and  we  are  told  that  not  only  the  different 
varieties  of  man,  but  monkeys,  horses, 
cats,  and  dogs,  have  all  one,  or  at  the  ut- 
most four  progenitors ;  nay,  that  *  no  living 
creature,  in  Europe  at  least,  dares  to  afidrm 
the  independent  creation  of  species.* 
Under  these  circumstances  it  seems  but 
fair  to  follow  the  old  Greek  rule  of  abstain- 

*  See  *  The  Possibility  of  a  Common  Origin  of 
Language,*  in  my  letter  to  Bunsen  *  On  the  Tura- 
nian Languages,'  published  in  Bunsen's  Chris- 
tianity  and  Mankind^  1854. 
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ing,  and  to  wait  whether  in  the  progress 
of  physical  research  the  arguments  of  the 
evolutionists  will  really  remain  unanswer- 
able and  unanswered. 

The  two  points  where  the  system  of 
Mr.  Darwin,  and  more  particularly  of  his 
followers,  seems  most  vulnerable  to  the 
general  student,  are  the  beginning  and  the 
end.  With  regard  to  the  beginning  of 
organic  life,  Mr.  Darwin  himself  has  exer- 
cised a  wise  discretion.  He  does  not,  as 
we  saw,  postulate  one  primordial  form, 
nor  has  he  ever  attempted  to  explain  the 
first  beginnings  of  organic  life.  He  is 
not  responsible,  therefore,  for  the  theories 
of  his  disciples,  who  either  try  to  bridge 
over  the  chasm  between  inorganic  and 
organic  bodies  by  mere  *  Who  knows  ?  '  or 
who  fall  back  on  scientific  mythology ; 
for  to  speak  of  self-generation  is  to  speak 
mythologically. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  writes  thus  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Martineau,  who  had  dwelt 
on  the  existence  of  this  chasm  between  the 
living  and  the  not-living  as  a  fatal  dif- 
ficulty in  the  way  of  the  general  doctrine 
of  evolution  :  *  Here,  again,  our  ignorance 
is  employed  to  play  the  part  of  knowledge : 
the  fact  that  we  do  not  know  distinctly 
how  an  alleged  transition  has  taken  place, 
is  transformed  into  the  fact  that  no  transi- 
tion has  taken  place.* 

The  answer  to  this  is  clear.  Why  allege 
a  transition,  if  we  do  not  know  anything 
about  it  ?  It  is  in  alleging  such  a  transi- 
tion that  we  raise  our  ignorance  to  the 
rank  of  knowledge.  We  need  not  say 
that  a  transition  is  impossible,  if  impossible 
means  inconceivable ;  but  we  ought  not 
to  say  either  that  it  is  possible,  unless  we 
mean  by  possible  no  more  than  con- 
ceivable. 

Mr.  Spencer  then  continues :  *  Merely 
noting  this,  however,  I  go  on  to  remark 
that  scientific  discovery  is  day  by  day  nar- 
rowing the  chasm.  Not  many  years  since 
it  was  held  as  certain  that  chemical  com- 
pounds distinguished  as  organic  could  not 
be  formed  artificially.  Now,  more  than  a 
thousand  organic  compounds  have  been 
formed  artificially.  Chemists  have  disco- 
vered the  art  of  building  them  up  fi-om 
the  simpler  to  the  more  complex ;  and  do 
not  doubt  that  they  will  eventually  produce 
the  most  complex.  Moreover,  the  phe- 
nomena attending  isomeric  change  give  a 
clue  to  those  movements  which  are  the 
only  indications  w^  have   of  life   in  its 


lowest  forms.  In  various  colloidal  sub- 
stances, including  the  albumenoid,  isomeric 
change  is  accompanied  by  contraction  or 
expansion,  and  consequent  motion;  and 
in  such  primordial  types  as  the  Protogenes 
of  Haeckel,  which  do  not  differ  in  ap- 
pearance from  minute  portions  of  albumen, 
the  observed  motions  are  comprehensible 
as  accompanying  isomeric  changes  caused 
by  variations  in  surrounding  physical  ac- 
tions. The  probability  of  this  interpreta- 
tion will  be  seen  on  remembering  the 
evidence  we  have,  that  in  the  higher  or- 
ganisms the  functions  are  essentially  effect- 
ed by  isomeric  changes  from  one  to 
another  of  the  multitudinous  forms  which 
protein  assumes.' 

This  is,  no  doubt,  very  able  pleading  on 
the  part  of  an  advocate,  but  I  doubt 
whether  it  would  convince  Mr.  Spencer 
himself,  as  a  judge.  I  see  no  narrowing 
of  the  chasm  between  inorganic  and  or- 
ganic bodies,  because  certain  substances, 
called  organic,  have  lately  been  built  up 
in  the  laboratory.  These  so-called  organic 
substances  are  not  living  bodies,  but 
simply  the  secretions  of  living  bodies.  The 
question  was  not,  whether  we  can  imitate 
some  of  the  productions  turned  out  of  the 
laboratory  of  a  living  body,  but  whether 
we  can  build  up  a  living  body. 

Secondly,  unless  Mr.  Spencer  is  prepared 
to  maintain  that  life  is  nothing  but  isomeric 
change,  the  mere  fact  that  there  is  an  ap- 
parent similarity  between  the  movements 
of  the  lowest  of  living  bodies  and  the  ex- 
pansion and  contraction  produced  in  not- 
living  substances  by  isomeric  change,  car- 
ries no  weight.  Even  though  the  move- 
ments of  the  Protogenes  Haeckelii  were  in 
appearance  the  same  as  those  produced  in 
chemical  substances  by  isomeric  change, 
no  one  knows  better  than  Mr.  Spencer, 
that  life  is  not  merely  movement,  but  that 
it  involves  assimilation,  oxidation,  and  re- 
production, at  least  reproduction  by  fission. 
No  chemist  has  yet  produced  albumen, 
much  less  a  moneres  ;  and  till  that  is  done 
we  have  as  much  right  to  protest  against 
the  hypothetical  admission  of  a  transition 
from  no-life  into  life  as  Mr.  Spencer  would 
have  to  protest  against  the  assertion  that 
such  a  transition  is  impossible. 

By  the  frequent  repetition  of  such  words 
zsgeneratio  spontanea^  auiogony^plasmogonyy 
Urzeugung,  and  all  the  rest,  we  get  ac- 
customed to  the  sound  of  these  words,  and 
at  last  imagine  that  they  can  be  translated 
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into  thought.     But  the  Science  of  Lan- 
guage teaches  us  that  it  is  always  dangerous 
to  do  violence  to  words.     Self-generation 
is  self-contradictory;    for  as  long  as   we 
use  generation  in  its  original  sense,  it  is 
impossible  that  the  object  of  generation 
should  be  the  same  as  the  subject     Why, 
therefore,  use  the  \j'ord  generation?     We 
should  never  venture  to  say  that  a  man 
was  his  own  father  or  his  own  son ;  and  if 
anyone  believes  that  the  production  of  life 
is  possible  by  means  of  purely  mechanical 
combinations,    a    new   word    should    be 
coined   for  his  new  idea.     What  is  really 
intended,  is  a  complete  reformation  of  the 
two  concepts  of  organic    and  inorganic 
substance,   of  lifeless   and  living  bodies. 
The  two  are  no  longer  to  be  considered  as 
mutually  exclusive,  but  as  co-ordinate,  and 
both  subordinate  to  some  higher  concept. 
Life  may  hereafter  be  discovered  as  the 
result  of  a  chemical  combination*  of  given 
substances;  a  peculiar  mode   of  force  or 
being,  dependent  on  ascertainable  condi- 
tions, and  analogous  to  heat  and  electricity. 
Or  it  may   be  proved    that   millions  of 
years  ago  the  chemical  state  of  the  earth 
was  different,  and  that  what  is  impossible 
now  in  our  laboratories  was  possible  then 
in  the  primeval  laboratory  of  nature.  But, 
for  the  present,  it  seems  to  me  a  violation 
of  the  fundamental  laws  of  scientific  re- 
search, were  we  to  use  such  an  hypothesis 
as  a  real  explanation  of  the  problem   of 
life,  or  were  we  to  attempt  to  use  aiiiogony 
as  a  real  word.     The  origin  of  life  is  as  un- 
known to  us  as  it  was  to  Zoroaster,  Moses, 
or  Vasish///a;  and  Mr.  Darwin   shows  a 
truly  Kantian  spirit  in  abstaining  from  any 
expression  of  opinion  on  this  old  riddle  of 
the  world. 

But  while  with  regard  to  the  first  point, 
viz.  the  beginning  of  life,  Mr.  Darwin 
would  seem  to  hold  a  neutral  position,  we 
shall  see  that  with  regard  to  the  second 
point,  viz.  the  development  of  some  higher 
animal  into  man,  Mr.  Darwin  is  responsible 
himself.  He  feels  convinced  that,  if  not 
lineally,  at  all  events  laterally,  man  is  the 
descendant  of  an  ape.  Much  stress  has 
lately  been  laid  on  this,  as  a  kind  of  salve 
to  our  wounded  pride,  that  man  need  not 
consider  himself  as  the  lineal  descendant  of 
any  living  kind  of  ape.t  We  might,  indeed, 
if  we  had  any  feelings  of  reverence  for  our 
ancestors,   hope    to   discover  their  fossil 

C   *  Strauss,  p.  171.  t  Haeckel,  p.  577. 


bones  in  the  tertiary  strata  of  Southern 
Asia  and  Africa,  but  we  need  not  be  afraid 
of  ever  meeting  them  face  to  face,  even  in 
a  South  African  congregation.  I  confess 
I  do  not  see  that  this  constitutes  any  real 
difference,  nay,  the  statement  that  man  is 
only  laterally,  not  lineally,  descended  from 
a  catarrhine  ape,  seems  to  me  to  rest  on 
a  complete  confusion  of  thought. 

Supposing  the  first  ancestor  of  all  living 
beings    to    have     been    a    Moneres,     as 
Haeckel  tells  us,  and  that  this  moneres  de- 
veloped  into   an   Amoeba,   and   that    the 
Amoeba,  after  passing  through   sixteen  * 
more  stages  of  animal  life,  amerged  as  a 
Prosimia,  a  half-ape,  which  Prosimia  be- 
came a  Menocerca,  or  tailed  ape,  then  an 
'Anthropoid  ape,   like  the  gorilla,  then  a 
Pithecanthropus  or  an  ape-man,  till  at  last 
the  ape-man  (a  purely  mythological  being) 
begat  a  man ;  surely,  in  that  case,  man  is 
the  lineal  descendant  of  an  ape,  though 
his  first  ancestor  was  the  small  speck  of 
protoplasm,  called  a   Moneres,  that    has 
not   yet   reached   even  the   dignity   of  a 
celLf     The   admission  of  hundreds    and 
thousands  of  intermediate  links  between 
the  gorilla  and  man  would  not  make  the 
smallest  difference,  as  long  as  the  genealo- 
gical continuity  is  not  broken.     Even  if 
we  represented  to  ourselves  the  genealo- 
gical tree  of  the  animal  family  as  a  real 
tree,  sending  out  by  gemmation  leaves  and 
branches,  representing  the  different  species 
of  animals  from  the  amc6ba  to  the  ape,  and 
developing  its  leader  into  man,  we  should 
gain  nothing ;  for  if  the  primordial  moneres 
is  our  common  ancestor,  all  his  descend- 
ants are  brothers ;  all  have,  strictly  speak- 
ing, some  molecule  of  that  living  substance 
which  existed  in  the  first  living  individual ; 
all  are  liable,  therefore,  to  the  capricious 
working  of  an  unsuspected  atavism. 

Nor  do  I  see  any  necessity  for  softening 
the  true  aspect  of  Darwin*s  theory,  or 
disguising  its  consequences.  The  question 
is  not  whether  the  belief  that  animals  so 
distant  as  a  man,  a  monkey,  an  elephant, 
and  a  humming  bird,  a  snake,  a  frog,  and 
a  fish  could  all  have  sprung  from  the  same 
parents  is  monstrous  ;J  but  simply  and 
solely,  whether  it  is  tnie.  If  it  is  true,  we 
shall  soon  learn  to  digest  it.  Appeals  to 
the  pride  or  humility  of  man,  to  scientific 
courage  or  religious  piety,  are  all  equally 

*  Haeckel,  p.  578.  t  lb.  p.  168. 
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out  of  place.  If  it  could  be  proved  that 
our  bodily  habitat  had  not  been  created  in 
all  its  perfection  from  the  first,  but  had 
been  allowed  to  develop  for  ages  before  it 
became  fit  to  hold  a  human  soul,  should 
we  have  any  right  to  complain?  Do  we 
complain  of  the  injustice  or  indignity  of 
our  having  individually  to  be  bom  or  to 
die  ?  of  our  passing  through  the  different 
stages  of  embryonic  life,  of  our  being  made 
of  dust,  that  is,  of  exactly  the  same  chem- 
ical materials  from  which  the  bodies  of  an- 
imals are  built  up  ?  Fact  against  fact, 
argument  against  argument,  that  is  the 
rule  of  scientific  warfare,  a  warfare  in 
which  to  confess  oneself  convinced  or 
vanquished  by  truth  is  often  far  more 
honorable  than  victory. 

But  while  protesting  against  these  senti- 
mental outcries,  we  ought  not  to  allow 
ourselves  to  be  intimidated  by  scientific 
clamor.  It  seems  to  me  a  mere  dogma- 
tic assertion*  to  say  that  it  would  be 
unscientific  to  consider  the  hand  of  a  man 
or  a  monkey,  the  foot  of  a  horse,  the  flip- 
per of  a  seal,  and  the  wing  of  a  bat,  as  having 
been  formed  on  the  same  ideal  plan  ! 
Even  if  '  their  descent  from  a  common 
progenitor,  together  with  their  adaptation 
to  diversified  conditions,'  were  proved  by 
irrefragable  evidence,  the  conception  of  an 
ideal  plan  would  remain  perfectly  legiti- 
mate. If  this  one  member  could  be  so 
modified  as  to  become  in  course  of  time  a 
wing,  a  flipper,  a  hoof,  or  a  hand,  there  is 
nothing  unscientific,  nothing  unphiloso- 
phical  in  the  idea  that  it  may  from  the 
first  have  been  intended  for  these  later 
purposes  and  higher  developments.  Not 
every  member  has  become  a  hand;  and 
why  ?  Three  reasons  only  are  admissi- 
ble ;  either  because  there  was  for  the  hand 
a  germ  which,  under  all  circumstances, 
would  have  developed  into  a  hand,  and 
into  a  hand  only  ;  or  because  there  were 
outward  circumstances  which  would  have 
forced  any  member  into  the  shape  of  a 
hand ;  or  lastly,  because  there  was  from  the 
beginning  a  correlation  between  that 
particular  member  and  the  circumstances 
to  which  it  became  adapted.  I  can  under- 
stand the  view  of  the  evolutionist,  who 
looks  upon  an  organ  as  so  much  proto- 
plasm, which,  according  to  circumstances, 
might  assume  any  conceivable  form,  and 
who   treats  all  environing   circumstances 

*  Descent^  vol.  i.  p.  32. 


as  facts  requiring  no  explanation;  but  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  that  Kant's  view  is 
unphilosophical  when  he  says  :  '  Every 
change  in  a  substance  depends  on  its  con- 
nection with  and  reciprocal  action  of  other 
substances,  and  that  reciprocal  action  can- 
not be  explained,  except  through  a  Divine 
mind,  as  the  common  cause  of  both.'* 
At  all  events  the  conception  that  all  these 
modifications  in  the  ascending  scale  of  an- 
imal life  are  the  result  of  natural  selection, 
transcends  the  horizon  of  our  understanding 
quite  as  much  as  the  conception  that  the 
whole  creation  was  foreseen  at  once,  and 
that  what  seems  to  us  the  result  of  adapta- 
tion through  myriads  of  years,  was  seen 
as  a  whole  from  beginning  to  end  by  the 
wisdom  and  power  of  a  [creative  Self. 
Both  views  are  transcendent,  both  belong 
to  the  domain  of  faith  ;  but  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  measure  the  wonders  of  this  uni- 
verse by  degrees,  I  confess  that,  to  my 
mind,  the  self-evolution  of  a  cell  which 
contains  within  itself  the  power  of  becont-^  * 
ing  a  man,  or  the  admission  of  a  proto^ 
plasm  which  in  a  given  number  of  years 
would  develop  into  a  homunculus  or  a 
Shakespeare — nay,  the  mere  formation  of 
a  nucleus  which  would  change  the  moneres 
into  an  amoeba,  would  far  exceed  in  mar- 
vellousness  all  the  speculations  of  Plato 
and  the  wonders  of  Genesis.  The  two 
extremes  of  scientific  research  and  mytho- 
logical speculation  seem  sometimes  on  the 
point  of  meeting ;  and  when  I  listen  to 
the  language  of  the  most  advanced  biolo- 
gists, I  almost  imagine  I  am  listening  to  one 
of  the  most  ancient  hymns  of  the  Veda, 
and  that  we  shall  soon  have  to  say  again  : 
*  In  the  beginning  there   was  the  golden 

egg.' 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  Dar- 
winian school,  having  brought  itself  to 
look  upon  the  divers  forms  of  living 
animals  as  the  result  of  gradual  develop- 
ment, should  have  considered  it  an  act  of 
intellectual  cowardice  to  stop  short  before 
man.  The  gap  between  man  and  the 
higher  apes  is  so  very  small,  whereas  the 
gap  between  the  ape  and  the  moneres 
is  enormous.  If,  then,  the  latter  could  be 
cleared,  how  could  we  hesitate  about  the 
former  ?  Few  of  those  who  have  read 
Darwin  or  Haeckel  could  fail  to  feel  the 
force   of  this   appeal ;  and   so   far   from 

*  Zeller,  GeschichtederDeutschen Philosophies^* 
413- 
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showing  a  want  of  courage,  those  who 
resist  it  require  really  all  the  force  of 
intellectual  convictions  to  keep  them  from 
leaping  with  the  rest.  I  cannot  follow 
Mr.  Darwin  because  I  hold  that  this  ques- 
tion is  not  to  be  decided  in  an  anatomical 
theatre  only.  There  is  to  my  mind  one 
difficulty  which  Mr.  Darwin  has  not  suffi- 
ciently appreciated,  and  which  I  certainly  do 
not  feel  able  to  remove.  There  is  between 
the  whole  animal  kingdom  on  one  side, 
and  man,  even  in  his  lowest  state,  on  the 
other,  a  barrier  which  no  animal  has  ever 
crossed,  and  that  barrier  is — Language. 
By  no  effort  of  the  understanding,  by  no 
stretch  of  imagination,  can  I  explain  to 
myself  how  language  could  have  grown 
out  of  anything  which  animals  possess, 
even  if  we  granted  them  millions  of  years 
for  that  purpose.  If  anything  has  a 
right  to  the  name  of  specific  difference^  it  is 
language  as  we  find  it  in  man,  and  in  man 
only.  Even  if  we  removed  the  name  of 
specific  difference  fronii  our  philosophic 
dictionaries,  I  should  still  hold  that 
nothing  deserves  the  name  of  man  except 
what  is  able  to  speak.  If  Mr.  Mill* 
maintains  that  a  rational  elephant  could 
not  be  called  a  man,  all  depends  on  what 
he  means  by  rational.  But  it  may  certain- 
ly be  said  with  equal,  and  even  greater 
truth,  that  a  speaking  elephant  or  an 
elephantine  speaker  could  never  be  called 
an  elephant. 

I  can  bring  myself  to  imagine  with  evolu- 
tionist philosophers  that  that  most  wonder- 
ful of  organs,  the  eye,  has  been  developed 
out  of  a  pigmentary  spot,  and  the  ear  out 
of  a  particularly  sore  place  in  the  skin  ;  that, 
in  fact,  an  animal  without  any  organs  of 
sense  may  in  time  grow  into  an  animal  with 
organs  of  sense.  I  say  I  can  imagine  it, 
and  I  should  not  feel  justified  in  classing 
such  a  theory  as  utterly  inconceivable. 
But,  taking  all  that  is  called  animal  on  one 
side,  and  man  on  the  other,  I  must  call  it 
inconceivable  that  any  known  animal  could 
ever  develop  language.  Professor  Schlei- 
cher, though  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Dar- 
win, observed  once  jokingly,  but  not  with- 
out a  deep  meaning,  *  If  a  pig  were  ever 
to  say  to  me,  "  I  am  a  pig,"  it  would  ipso 
facto  cease  to  be  a  pig.'  This  shows  how 
strongly  he  felt  that  language  was  out  of 
the  reach  of  any  animal,  and  the  exclusive 
or  specific  property  of  man.     I   do  not 


wonder  that  Mr.  Darwin  and  other  philo- 
sophers belonging  to  his  school  should  not 
feel  the  difficulty  of  language  as  it  was  felt 
by  Professor  Schleicher,  who,  though  a 
Darwinian,  was  also  one  of  our  best  stu- 
dents of  the  Science  of  Language.  But 
those  who  know  best  what  language  is,  and, 
still  more,  what  it  presupposes,  cannot,  how- 
ever Darwinian  they  may  be  on  other  points, 
ignore  the  veto  which,  as  yet,  that  science 
enters  against  the  last  step  in  Darwin's  phi- 
losophy. That  philosophy  would  not  be 
vitiated  by  admitting  an  independent  be- 
ginning for  man.  For  if  Mr.  Darwin  admits, 
in  opposition  to  the  evolutionist  pur  et 
simple^  four  or  five  progenitors  for  the  whole 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  which  axe  most 
Hkely  intended  for  the  Radiata^  Molluua^ 
Artie ulata,  and  Vertebrata,  there  would  be 
nothing  radically  wrong  in  admitting  a  fifth 
progenitor  for  man.  As  Mr.  Darwin  does 
not  admit  this,  but  declares  distinctly  that 
man  has  been  developed  firom  some  lower 
animal,  we  may  conclude  ihdXphysiologicaify 
and  anatomically  there  are  no  tenable  argu- 
ments against  this  view.  But  if  Mr.  Dar- 
win goes  on  to  say  •  that  in  a  series  of  forms 
graduating  insensibly  from  some  ape-like 
creature  to  man  as  he  now  exists,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  fix  on  any  definite  point 
where  the  term  *  man '  ought  to  be 
used,  he  has  left  the  ground,  peculiarly  his 
own,  where  few  would  venture  to  oppose 
him,  and  he  must  expect  to  be  met  by 
those  who  have  studied  man,  not  only  as 
an  ape-like  creature,  which  he  undoubtedly 
is,  but  also  as  an  un-ape-like  creature,  pos- 
sessed of  language,  and  of  all  that  language 
implies. 

My  objections  to  the  words  of  Mr.  Dar- 
win, which  I  have  just  quoted,  are  twofold: 
first,  as  to  form ;  secondly,  as  to  substance. 

With  regard  to  the  form  which  Mr.  Dar- 
win has  given  to  his  argument,  it  need 
hardly  be  pointed  out  that  he  takes  for 
granted  in  the  premiss  what  is  to  be  esta- 
blished in  the  conclusion.  If  there  existed 
.a  series  graduating  insensibly  from  some 
ape-like  creature  to  man,  then,  no  doubt, 
the  very  fact  that  the  graduation  is  insen^ 
sible  would  preclude  the  possibility  of  fix- 
ing on  any  definite  point  where  the  animal 
ends  and  man  begins.  This,  however, 
may  be  a  mere  slip  of  the  pen,  and  might 
have  been  passed  by  unnoticed,  if  it  were 
not  that  the  same  kind  of  argument  occun 
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not  unfrequently  in  the  works  of  Mr.  Dar- 
win and  his  followers.  Whenever  the  dis- 
tance between  two  points  in  the  chain  of 
creation  seems  too  great,  and  there  is  no 
chance  of  finding  the  missing  links,  we  are 
told  again  and  again  that  we  have  only  to 
imagine  a  large  number  of  intermediate 
beings,  insensibly  sloping  up  or  sloping 
down,  in  order  to  remove  all  difficulty. 
Whenever  I  meet  with  this  line  of  reason- 
ing, I  cannot  help  thinking  of  an  argument 
used  by  Hindu  theologians  in  their  en- 
deavors to  defend  the  possibility  and  the 
truth  of  Divine  revelation.  Their  oppo- 
nents say  that  between  a  Divine  Being, 
who  they  admit  is  in  possession  of  the 
truth,  and  human  beings  who  are  to  re- 
ceive the  truth,  there  is  a  gulf  which  no- 
thing cau  bridge  over ;  and  they  go  on  to 
say  that,  admitting  that  Divine  truth,  as 
revealed,  was  perfect  in  the  Revealer,  yet 
the  same  Divine  truth,  as  seen  by  human 
beings,  must  be  liable  to  all  the  accidents 
of  human  frailty  and  fallibility.  The  ortho- 
dox Brahmans  grow  very  angry  at  this, 
and,  appealing  to  their  sacred  books,  they 
maintain  that  there  was  between  the  Divine 
and  the  human  a  chain  of  intermediate  be- 
ings, Rishis  or  seers,  as  they  call  them ; 
that  the  first  generation  of  these  seers  was, 
say,  nine-tenths  divine  and  one-tenth  hu- 
man ;  the  second,  eight-tenths  divine  and 
two-tenths  human ;  the  third,  seven-tenths 
divine  and  three-tenths  human  ;  that  each 
of  these  generations  handed  down  revealed 
truth,  till  at  last  it  reached  the  ninth  genera- 
tion, which  was  one-tenth  divine  and  nine- 
tcnths  human,  and  by  them  was  preached 
to  ordinary  mortals,  being  tentenths,  or 
altogether  human.  In  this  way  they  feel 
convinced  that  the  gulf  between  the  Di- 
vine and  the  human  is  safely  bridged  over; 
and  they  might  use  the  very  words  of  Mr. 
Darwin,  that  in  this  series  of  forms  gradu- 
ating insensibly  from  the  Divine  to  the  hu- 
man, it  is  impossible  to  fix  on  any  definite 
point  where  the  term  *  man '  ought  to  be 
used. 

This  old  fallacy  of  first  imagining  a  con- 
tinuous scale,  and  then  pointing  out 
its  indivisibility,  affects  more  or  less  all 
systems  of  philosophy  which  ^  wish  to  get 
rid  of  specific  distinctions.  That  fallacy 
lurks  in  the  word  *  Development,*  which 
is  now  so  extensively  used,  but  which  re- 
quires very  careful  testing  before  it  should 
be  allowed  to  become  a  current  coin  in 
philosophical  transactions.    The  admission 


of  this  insensible  graduation  would  eliminate, 
not  only  the  difference  between  ape  and 
man,  but  likewise  between  black  and  white, 
hot  and  cold,  a  high  and  a  low  note  in 
music :  in  fact,  it  would  do  away  with  the 
possibility  of  all  exact  and  definite  know- 
ledge, by  removing  those  wonderful  lines 
and  laws  of  nature  which  change  the  Chaos 
into  a  Kosmos,  the  Infinite  into  the  Finite, 
and  which  enable  us  to  count,  to  tell,  and 
to  know. 

There  have  always  been  philosophers  who 
have  an  eye  for  the  Infinite  only,  who 
see  All  in  One,  and  One  in  All.  One  of 
the  greatest  sages  of  antiquity,  nay,  of  the 
whole  world,  Herakleit6s  (460  B.C.),  sum- 
med up  the  experience  of  his  life  in  the 
famous  words,  Trovra  x^ptl  Koi  ovdev  fievei^ 
*  All  is  moving,  and  nothing  is  fixed,'  or  as 
we  should  say,  *  All  is  growing,  all  is  de- 
veloping, all  is  evolving.'  But  this  view 
of  the  universe  was  met,  it  may  be  by  anti- 
cipation, by  the  followers  of  Pythagoras. 
When  Pythagoras  was  asked  what  was  the 
wisest  of  all  things,  he  replied,  *  Number,' 
and  next  to  it,  *  He  who  gave  names  to  all 
things.'  How  should  we  translate  this  enig- 
matical saying  ?  I  believe,  in  modem 
philosophical  language,  it  would  run  like 
this :  *  True  knowledge  is  impossible  with- 
out definite  generalisation  or  concepts  (that 
is,  number),  and  without  definite  signs  for 
these  concepts  (that  is,  language).' 

The  Herakleitean  view  is  now  again  in 
the  ascendant.  All  is  changing,  all  is  de- 
veloping, all  is  evolving.  Ask  any  evolu- 
tionist philosopher  whether  he  can  con- 
ceive any  two  things  so  heterogeneous 
that,  given  a  few  millions  of  years  and 
plenty  of  environment,  the  one  cannot  de- 
velop into  the  other,  and  I  believe  he  will 
say.  No.  I  do  not  argue  here  against  this 
line  of  thought ;  on  the  contrary,  I  believe 
that,  in  one  sphere  of  mental  aspirations,  it 
has  its  legitimate  place.  What  I  protest 
against  is  this,  that  in  the  sphere  of  exact 
knowledge  we  should  allow  ourselves  to 
be  deceived  by  inexact  language.  *  In- 
sensible graduation'  is  self-contradictory. 
Translated  into  English,  it  means  gradua- 
tion without  graduation,  degrees  without 
degrees,  or  something  which  is  at  the 
same  time  perceptible  and  imperceptible. 
Millions  of  years  will  never  render  the 
distance  between  two  points,  however 
near  to  each  other,  imperceptibly.  If  the 
evolutionist  philosopher  asks  for  a  few 
millions  of  years,  the  specialist  philosopher 
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asks  for  eyes  that  will  magnify  a  few  mil- 
lion times,  and  the  Bank  which  supplies 
the  one  will  readily  supply  the  other. 
Exact  science  has  nothing  to  do  with  in- 
sensible graduation.  It  counts  thousands 
of  vibrations  that  make  our  imperfect  ears 
hear  definite  tones ;  it  counts  millions  of  vi- 
brations that  make  our  weak  eyes  see  defi- 
nite colors.  It  counts,  it  tells,  it  names,  and 
then  it  knows;  though  it  knows  at  the  same 
time  that  beyond  the  thousands  and  beyond 
the  millions  of  vibrations  there  is  that  which 
man  can  neither  count,  nor  tell,  nor  name, 
nor  know,  the  Unknown,  the  Unknowable 
— ay,  the  Divine. 

But  if  we  return  to  Mr.  Darwin's  argu- 
ment, and  simply  leave  out  the  word  *  in- 
sensibly,' which  begs  the  whole  question, 
we  shall  then  have  to  meet  his  statement, 
that  in  a  series  of  forms  graduating  from 
some  ape-like  creature  to  man  as  he  now 
is,  it  would  be  impossible  to  fix  on  any 
definite  point  where  the  term  *  man '  ought 
to  be  used.  This  statement  I  meet  by  a  sim- 
ple negative.  Even  admitting,  for  argu- 
ment's sake,  the  existence  of  a  series  of  be- 
ings intermediate  between  ape  and  man — 
a  series  which,  as  Mr.  Darwin  repeatedly 
states,  does  not  exist* — I  maintain  that 
the  point  where  the  animal  ends  and  man 
begins  could  be  determined  with  absolute 
precision,  for  it  would  be  coincident  with 
the  beginning  of  the  Radical  Period  of 
language,  with  the  first  formation  of  a  ge- 
neral idea  embodied  in  the  only  form  in 
which  we  find  them  embodied,  viz.  in  the 
roots  of  our  language. 

Mr.  Darwin  was,  of  course,  not  unpre- 
pared for  that  answer.  He  remembered 
the  old  pun  of  Hobbes,  Honio  anwial  ra- 
iionale,  quia  0 rationale  (Man  is  a  rational 
animal,  because  he  is  an  orational  animal), 
and  he  makes  every  effort  in  order  to  elimi- 
nate language  as  something  unattainable  by 
the  animal,  as  something  peculiar  to  man, 
as  a  specific  difference  between  man  and 
beast.  In  every  book  on  Logic,  language 
is  quoted  as  the  specific  difference  between 
man  and  all  other  beings.  Thus  we  read 
in  Stuart  Mill's  Logic  :t  *  The  attribute  of 
being  capable  of  understanding  a  language 
is  a  prop7ium  of  the  species  man,  since, 
without  being  connoted  by  the  word,  it 
follows  from  an  attribute  which  the  word 
does  connote,  viz.  from  the  attribute  of  ra- 
tionality.' 


*  Descent^  i.  p.  185. 


tVol.  i.  p.  180. 


It  is  curious  to  observe  how  even  Mr. 
Darwin  seems,  in  some  places,  fully  pre- 
pared to  admit  this.  Thus  he  says  in  one 
passage,*  'Articulate  languages  peculiar 
to  man.'  In  former  days  we  could  not 
have  wished  for  a  fuller  admission,  for  pe- 
culiar then  meant  the  same  as  speaal^ 
something  that  constitutes  a  species,  or 
something  which  belongs  to  a  person  in 
exclusion  of  others.  But  in  a  philosophy 
which  looks  upon  all  living  beings  as  deve- 
loped from  four  or  five  primordial  cells^ 
there  can,  in  strict  logic,  exist  four  or  five 
really  and  truly  peculiar  characters  only, 
and  therefore  it  is  clear  that  peculiar,  when 
used  by  Mr.  Darwin,  cannot  mean  what  it 
would  have  meant  if  employed  by  others. 

As  if  to  soften  the  admission  which  he 
had  made  as  to  articulate  language  bemg 
peculiar  to  man,  Mr.  Darwin  continues: 
*  But  man  uses,  in  common  with  the  lower 
animals,  inarticulate  cries  to  express  his 
meaning,  aided  by  gestures,  and  the  move- 
ments of  the  muscles  .of  the  face.*  No 
one  would  deny  this.  There  are  many 
things  besides,  which  man  shares  in  com- 
mon with  animals.  In  fact,  the  discovery 
that  man  is  an  animal  was  not  made 
.yesterday,  and  no  one  seemed  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  that  discovery.  Man,  how- 
ever, was  formerly  called  a  *  rational  ani- 
mal,' and  the  question  is,  whether  he  pos- 
sesses anything  peculiar  to  himself,  or 
whether  he  represents  only  the  highest 
form  of  perfection  to  which  an  animal,  un- 
der favorable  circumstances,  may  attain. 
Mr.  Darwin  dwells  more  fully  on  the  same 
point,  viz.  on  that  kind  of  language  which 
man  shares  in  common  with  animals,  when 
he  says,  *  This  holds  good,  especially  with 
the  more  simple  and  vivid  feelings,  which 
are  but  little  connected  with  our  higher  in- 
telligence. Our  cries  of  pain,  fear,  surprise, 
anger,  together  with  their  appropriate  ac- 
tions, and  the  murmur  of  a  mother  to 
her  beloved  child,  are  more  expressive 
than  any  words.' 

No  doubt  they  are.  A  tear  is  more  ex- 
pressive than  a  sigh,  a  sigh  is  more  expres- 
sive than  a  speech,  and  silence  itself  is 
sometimes  more  eloquent  than  words. 
But  all  this  is  not  language  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word. 

Mr.  Darwin  himself  feels,  evidently,  that 
he  has  not  said  all ;  he  struggles  manfully 
with  the  difficulties  before  him;  nay,  he 

*  I.  p.  54- 
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really  represents  the  case  against  himself 
as  strongly  as  possible.  *It  is  not  the 
mere  power  of  articulation/  he  continues, 
*that  distinguishes  man  from  other  ani- 
mals, for,  as  everyone  knows,  parrots  can 
talk  ;  but  it  is  his  large  power  of  connect- 
ing definite  sounds  with  definite  ideas,^ 

Here,  then,  we  might  again  imagine 
that  Mr.  Darwin  admitted  all  we  want,  viz. 
that  some  kind  of  language  is  peculiar  to 
man,  and  distinguishes  man  from  other 
animals ;  that,  supposing  man  to  be,  up  to 
a  certain  point,  no  more  than  an  animal, 
he  perceived  that  what  made  man  to  differ 
from  all  other  animals  was  something  no- 
where to  be  found  except  in  man,  nowhere 
indicated  even  in  the  whole  series  of  living 
beings,  beginning  with  the  Bathybius 
Haeckelii,  and  ending  with  the  tailless  ape. 
But,  no ;  there  follows  immediately  after, 
the  finishing  sentence,  extorted  rather,  it 
seems  to  me,  than  naturally  flowing  from 
his  pen,  *This  obviously  depends  on  the 
development  of  the  mental  faculties.' 

What  can  be  the  meaning  of  this  sen- 
tence ?  If  it  refers  to  the  mental  faculties 
of  man,  then  no  doubt  it  may  be  said  to 
be  obvious.  But  if  it  is  meant  to  refer  to 
the  mental  faculties  of  the  gorilla,  then, 
whether  it  be  true  or  not,  it  is,  at  all  events, 
so  far  from  being  obvious,  that  the  very  op- 
posite might  be  called  so — I  mean  the  fact 
that  no  development  of  mental  faculties  has 
ever  enabled  one  single  animal  to  connect 
one  single  definite  idea  with  one  single  de- 
finite word. 

I  confess  that  after  reading  again  and 
again  what  Mr.  Darwin  has  written  on  the 
subject  of  language,  I  cannot  understand 
how  he  could  bring  himself  to  sum  up  the 
subject  as  follows:  *We  have  seen  that 
the  faculty  of  articulate  speech  in  itself 
does  not  offer  any  insuperable  objection  to 
the  belief  that  man  has  been  developed 
from  some  lower  animal'  (p.  62). 

Now  the  fact  is  that  not  a  single  in- 
stance has  ever  been  adduced  of  any  ani- 
mal trying  or  learning  to  speak,  nor  has 
it  been  explained  by  any  scholar  or  phi- 
losopher how  that  barrier  of  language, 
which  divides  man  from  all  animals,  might 
be  effectually  crossed.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  there  are  no  arguments  which 
might  be  urged,  either  in  favor*  of  ani- 
mals possessing  the  gift  of  language,  but 
-♦■ ■ ___ 

*  Sec  Wundt,  Menschen-  und  ThierseeUt  vol.  ii. 
p.  265. 


preferring  not  to  use  it,  or  as  tendmg  to 
show  that  living  beings,  to  use  the  words 
of  Demokritos,  speak  naturally,  and  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  they  cough,  sneeze, 
bellow,  bark,  or  sigh.  But  Mr.  Darwin 
has  never  told  us  what  he  thinks  on  this 
point.  He  refers  to  certain  writers  on  the 
origin  of  language,  who  consider  that  the 
first  materials  of  language  are  either  inter- 
jections or  imitations ;  but  their  writings 
in  no  wise  support  the  theory  that  animals 
also  could,  either  out  of  their  own  bark- 
ings and  bellowings,  or  out  of  the  imita- 
tive sounds  of  mocking-birds,  have  elabo- 
rated anything  like  what  we  mean  by  lan- 
guage, even  among  the  lowest  savages. 

It  may  be  in  the  recollection  of  some  of 
my  hearers  that,  in  my  Lectures  on  the 
Science  of  Language,  when  speaking  of 
Demokritos  and  some  of  his  later  follow-  ' 
ers,  I  called  his  theory  on  the  origin  of 
language  the  Bow-wow  theory,  because  I 
felt  certain  that,  if  this  theory  were  only 
called  by  its  right  name,  it  would  requu-e 
no   further    refutation.      It    might  have 
seemed  for  a  time,  to  judge  from  the  pro- 
tests that  were  raised  against  that  name, 
as  if  there  had  been  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury scholars  holding   this    Demokritean 
theory  in  all.  its  crudity.     But  it  required 
but  very  little  mutual  explanation  before 
these  scholars  perceived  that  there   was 
between  them  and  me  but  little  difference, 
and  that  all  which  the  followers  of  Bopp 
insist  on  as  a  sine  qu&  non  of  scholarship 
is  the  admission  of  roots,  definite  in  their 
form,  from  which  to  derive,  according  to 
strict  phonetic  laws,  every  word  that  ad- 
mits of  etymological  analysis,  whether  in 
English  and  Sanskrit,  or  in  Arabic  and 
Hebrew,   or  in  Mongolian  and  Finnish. 
For  philological  purposes  it  matters  little, 
as  I  ^aid  in  1866,  what  opinion  we  hold 
on  the  origin  of  roots  so  long  as  we  agree 
that,  with  the  exception  of  a  number  of 
purely  mimetic    expressions,   all    words, 
such  as  we  find  them,  whether  in  English 
or  in  Sanskrit,  encumbered  with  prefixes 
and  suffixes,  and  mouldering  away  under 
the  action  of  phonetic  decay,  must,  in  the 
last  instance,  be  traced  back,  by  means  of 
definite  phonetic   laws,  to  those  definite 
primary  forms  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  call  roots.     These  roots  stand  like  bar- 
riers between  the  chaos  and  the  kosmos 
of  human  speech.     Whoever  admits  the 
historical    character    of  roots,   whatever 
opinion  he  may  hold  on  their  origin,  is 
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not  a  Demokritean,  does  not  hold  that 
theory  which  I  called  the  Bow-wow  theory, 
and  cannot  be  quoted  in  support  of  Mr. 
Darwin's  opinions  that  the  cries  of  ani 
mals  represent  the  earhest  stage  of  the 
language  of  man. 

If  we  speak  simply  of  the  materials,  not 
of  the  elements  of  language — and  the  dis- 
tinction between  these  two  words  is  but 
too  often  overlooked — then,  no  doubt,  we 
may  not  only  say  that  the  phonetic  mate- 
rials of  the  cries  of  animals  and  the  lan- 
guages of  man  are  the  same,  but  following 
in  the  footsteps  of  evolutionist  philoso- 
phers, we  might  trace  the  involuntary  ex- 
clamations of  men  back  to  the  inanimate 
and  inorganic  world.  I  quoted  formerly 
the  opinion  of  Professor  Heyse,  who  ap- 
pealed to  the  fact  that  most  substances, 
when  struck  or  otherwise  set  in  motion, 
show  a  power  of  reaction  manifested  by 
their  various  rings,  as  throwing  light  on 
the  problem  of  the  origin  of  language; 
and  I  do  not  think  that  those  who  look 
upon  philosophy  as  a  *  knowledge  of  the 
highest  generalities  *  should  have  treated 
Professor  Heyse  with  so  much  contempt. 

But  neither  those  who  traced  the  mate- 
rial elements  of  language  back  to  inter- 
jections and  imitations,  nor  those  who 
went  farther  and  traced  them  back  to  the 
ring  inherent  in  all  vibrating  substances, 
ought  to  have  imagined  for  one  moment 
that  they  had  thus  accounted  for  the  real 
elements  of  language.  We  may  account 
for  the  materials  of  many  things,  without 
thereby  accounting  for  what  they  are,  or 
how  they  came  to  be  what  they  are.  If 
we  take,  for  instance,  a  number  of  flints, 
more  or  less  carefully  chipped  and  shaped 
and  sharpened,  and  if  we  were  to  say  that 
these  flints  are  like  other  flints  found  by 
thousands  in  fields  and  quarries,  this 
would  be  as  true  as  that  the  materials  for 
forming  the  words  of  our  language  are 
the  same  as  the  cries  of  animals,  or,  it 
may  be,  the  sounds  of  bells.  But  would 
this  explain  the  problem  which  we  wish 
to  explain  ?  Certainly  not.  If,  then,  we 
were  to  go  a  step  farther,  and  say  that 
apes  had  been  seen  to  use  flints  for  throw- 
ing at  each  other,*  that  they  could  not 
but  have  discovered  that  sharp-edged 
flints  were  the  most  effective,  and  would 
therefore  have  either  made  a  natural  se- 


*  *  The  Pavians  in    Eastern  Africa.* 
pari,  UrgeschichUy  i.  p.  244. 
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lection  of  them,  or  tried  to  imitate  them — 
that  is  to  say,  to  give  to  other  flints  a 
sharp  edge — what  would  antiquaries  say 
to  such  heresies  ?  And  yet  I  can  assure 
them  that  to  say  that  no  traces  of  human 
workmanship  can  be  discovered  m  these 
flints,*  that  they  in  no  wise  prove  the 
early  existence  of  man,  or  that  Uiere  is  no 
insuperable  objection  to  the  beHef  that 
these  flints  were  made  by  apes,  cannot 
sound  half  so  incongruous  to  them,  as  to 
a  man  who  knows  what  language  is  made 
of  being  told  that  the  first  grammatical 
edge  might  have  been  imparted  to  our 
words  by  some  lower  animals,  or  that, 
the  materials  of  language  being  given, 
everything  else,  from  the  neigh  mg  of  a 
horse  to  the  Xyriz  poetry  of  Goethe,  was  a 
mere  question  of  development. 

It  would  not  be  fair,  however,  to  dis- 
guise the  fact  that  in  his  view  that  ani- 
mals possess  language,  Mr.  Darwin  has 
some  very  powerful  allies,  and  that  in 
quarters  where  he  would  least  expect  to 
find  them.  Archbishop  \>yiately  writes : . 
*  Man  is  not  the  only  animal  that  can  make 
use  of  language  to  express  what  is  passing 
in  his  mind,  and  can  understand  more  or 
less  what  is  so  expressed  by  others.' 

But  even  with  bishops  and  archbishops 
against  me,  I  do  not  despair.  I  believe  I 
have  as  high  an  opinion  of  the  faculties  of 
animals  as  Mr.  Darwin,  Archbishop 
Whately,  or  any  other  man — ^nay,  I  may 
perhaps  claim  some  credit  for  myself  for 
having,  in  my  Lectures  delivered  in  1862, 
vindicated  for  the  higher  animals  more 
than  ever  was  vindicated  for  them  before. 

But  after  reading  the  most  eloquent  eu- 
logies on  the  intellectual  powers  and  so- 
cial virtues  of  animals — of  which  we  have 
had  a  great  deal  of  late — I  always  feel 
that  all  this  and  even  much  more  might 
be  perfectly  true,  and  that  it  would  yet  in 
no  way  affect  the  relative  position  of  man 
and  beast. 

Let  us  hear  the  most  recent  panegyrist : 
*To  become  man!  Who  should  believe 
that  so  many,  not  only  laymen,  but  stu- 
dents of  nature,  believe  in 'God  becoming 
man,  but  consider  it  incredible  that  an 
animal  should  become  man,  and  that  there 
should  be  a  progressive  development  fix)m 
the  ape  to  man  ?  The  ancient  world,  and 
even  now  the  highest  among  the  Eastan 

*  See  Whitley's  Researches  on  Flints  near  Spi 
ennesy  in  Belgium. 
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nations,  thought  and  think  very  differently 
on  this  point.  The  doctrine  of  metempsy- 
chosis connects  man  and  beast,  and  binds 
the  whole  world  together  by  a  mysterious 
cord.  Judaism  alone,  with  its  hatred  of 
nature  deities,  and  dualistic  Christianity, 
have  made  this  rift  between  man  and 
beast.  It  is  remarkable  how  in  our  own 
time  and  among  the  most  civilised  nations 
a  deeper  sympathy  for  the  animal  world 
has  been  roused,  and  has  manifested  itself 
in  the  formation  of  societies  for  preventing 
cruelty  towards  animals,  thus  showing  that 
what,  on  one  side,  is  the  result  of  scientific 
research,  viz.  the  surrendering  of  the  ex- 
clusive position  of  man  in  nature,  as  a 
spiritual  being,  is  received  at  the  same 
time  as  a  general  sentiment. 

*  Public  opinion,  however,  and  what  I 
may  call  the  old  orthodox  natural  science, 
persist  nevertheless  in  considering  man 
and  beast  as  two  separate  worlds  which  no 
bridge  can  ever  connect,  were  it  only  be- 
cause man  is  man  in  so  far  only  as  he  from 
the  beginning  possesses  something  which 
the  beast  has  not  and  never  will  have. 
According  to  the  Mosaic  account,  God 
created  the  beasts,  as  it  were,  in  a  lump ; 
but  in  the  case  of  man.  He  first  formed  his 
body  of  the  dust  of  the  ground  and  breath- 
ed into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and 
man  became  a  living  soul.  This  living 
soul  of  the  old  Jewish  writers  has  after- 
wards been  changed  by  Christianity  into 
an  immortal  soul,  a  being  different  in  kind 
and  dignity  from  such  other  common 
souls  as  might  be  allowed  to  beasts.  Or, 
the  soul  of  man  and  beast  being  admitted 
to  be  the  same,  man  was  endowed  in  ad- 
dition with  a  spirit,  as  the  substantial  prin- 
ciple of  the  higher  intellectual  and  moral 
faculties  by  which  he  is  distinguished  from 
the  beast. 

'  Against  all  this,'  the  writer  continues, 
*  we  have  now  the  fact  of  natural  science 
which  can  no  longer  be  ignored,  viz.  that 
the  faculties  of  beasts  differ  from  those  of 
man  in  degree  only,  and  not  in  kind. 
Voltaire  said  truly,  "  Animals  have  sensa- 
tion, imagination,  memory,  also  desires  and 
movements,  and  yet  no  one  thinks  of 
claiming  for  them  an  immaterial  soul. 
Why  should  we,  for  our  small  surplus  of 
these  faculties  and  acts,  require  such  a 
soul  ?'*  Now  the  surplus  on  the  side  of 
man  is  not  indeed  so  small  as  Voltaire's 
rhetoric  represents  it;  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  enormous.     But  for  all  that,  it  is  a  plus 


only,  it  is  not  something  new.  Even  with 
animals  of  the  lower  orders  it  would  take 
volumes,  as  Darwin  says,  to  describe  the 
habits  and  mental  powers  of  an  ant.  The 
same  with  bees.  Nay,  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  more  closely  an  observer  watches 
the  life  and  work  of  any  class  of  animals, 
the  more  he  feels  inclined  to  speak  of 
their  understanding.  The  stories  about 
the  memory,  the  reflection,  the  faculties  of 
learning  and  culture  in  dogs,  horses,  and 
elephants  are  infinite ;  and  even  in  so-call- 
ed wild  animals  similar  qualities  may  be 
detected.  Brehm,  speaking  of  birds  of 
prey,  says :  "  They  act  after  having  reflect- 
ed ;  they  make  plans  and  carry  them  out." 
The  same  writer  says  of  thrushes :  "  They 
perceive  quickly  and  judge  correctly ;  they 
use  all  means  and  ways  to  protect  them- 
selves." Those  varieties  which  have  grown 
up  in  the  quiet  and  undisturbed  forests  of 
the  North  are  easily  taken  in;  but  ex- 
perience soon  makes  them  wise,  and  those 
who  have  once  been  deceived  are  not 
easily  cheated  a  second  time  (therein  they 
certainly  differ  from  man).  Even  among 
men,  whom  they  never  trust  completely, 
they  know  well  how  to  distinguish  between 
the  dangerous  and  the  harmless ;  they  al- 
low the  shepherd  to  approach  more  nearly 
than  the  hunter.  In  the  same  sense  Dar- 
win speaks  of  the  incredible  degree  of 
acuteness,  caution,  and  cleverness  on  the 
part  of  the  furry  animals  of  North  America, 
as  being  chiefly  due  to  the  constant  snares 
and  wiles  of  the  hunter. 

*  Mr.  Darwin  tries  particularly  to  show 
in  the  higher  animals  the  beginnings  of 
moral  sentiments  also,  which  he  connects 
with  their  social  instincts.  A  kind  of 
sense  of  honor  and  of  conscience  can  hard- 
ly fail  to  be  recognised  in  nobler  and  well- 
bred  horses  and  dogs.  And  even  if  the 
conscience  of  dogs  has  not  unjustly  been 
traced  back  to  the  stick,  it  may  well  be 
asked  whether  the  case  is  very  different 
with  the  lower  classes  of  man.  Those  in- 
stincts in  animals  which  refer  to  the  educa- 
tion of  their  young,  to  the  care,  trouble, 
and  sacrifices  on  their  behalf,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  the  first  germs  of  higher  moral 
faculties.  Here,  as  Goethe  says,  we  see 
indicated  in  the  animal  the  bud  of  what  in 
man  becomes  a  blossom.' 

So  far  the  panegyrist ;  in  reply  to  whom 
I  can  only  say  that,  without  doubting  any 
of  the  extraordinary  accounts  of  the  intel- 
lect, the  understanding,  the  caution,  the 
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judgment,  the  sagacity,  acuteness,  clever- 
ness, genius,  or  even  the  social  virtues  of 
animals,  the  rules  of  positive  philosophy 
forbid  us  to  assert  anything  about  their  in- 
stincts or  intellectual  faculties.  We  may 
allow  ourselves  to  be  guided  by  our  own 
fancies  or  by  analogy,  and  we  may  guess 
and  assert  very  plausibly  many  things 
about  the  inner  life  of  animals ;  but  how- 
ever strong  our  own  belief  may  be,  the 
whole  subject  is  transcendent,  i.e.  beyond 
the  reach  of  positive  knowledge.  We  all 
admit  that,  in  many  respects,  the  animal  is 
even  superior  to  man.  Who  is  there  but 
at  one  time  or  other  has  not  sighed  for  the 
wings  of  birds  ?  Who  can  deny  that  the 
muscles  of  the  lion  are  more  powerful, 
those  of  the  cat  more  pliant,  than  ours  ? 
Who  can  doubt  that  the  eagle  possesses  a 
keener  vision,  the  deer  a  sharper  hearing, 
the  dog  a  better  scent  than  man  ?  Who 
has  not  sometimes  envied  the  bear  his  fur, 
or  the  snail  its  house  ?  Nay,  I  am  quite 
prepared  to  go  even  farther,  and  if  meta- 
physicians were  to  tell  me  that  our  senses 
only  serve  to  distract  the  natural  intuitions 
of  the  soul,  that  our  organs  of  sense  are 
weak,  deceptive,  limited,  and  that  a  mol- 
lusc, being  able  to  digest  without  a 
stomach  and  to  Hve  without  a  brain,  is  a 
more  perfect,  certainly  a  more  happy, 
being  than  man,  I  should  bow  in  silence; 
but  I  should  still  appeal  to  one  palpable 
fact — viz.  that  whatever  animals  may  do  or 
not  do,  no  animal  has  ever  spoken, 

I  use  this  expression  advisedly,  because 
as  soon  as  we  speak  of  language,  we  open 
the  door  to  all  kinds  of  metaphor  and  poe- 
try. If  we  want  to  reason  correctly,  we 
must  define  what  we  mean  by  language. 
Now  there  are  two  totally  distinct  opera- 
tions which  in  ordinary  parlance  go  by  the 
same  name  of  language,  but  which  should 
be  distinguished  most  carefully  as  Emo- 
tional and  Rational  language.  The  power 
of  showing  by  outward  signs  what  we  feel, 
or,  it  may  be,  what  we  think,  is  the  source 
of  emotional  language,  and  the  recogni- 
tion of  such  emotional  signs,  or  the  under- 
standing of  their  purport,  is  no  more  than 
the  result  of  memory,  a  resuscitation  of 
painful  or  pleasant  impressions  connected 
with  such  signs.  Tliat  emotional  language 
is  certainly  shared  in  common  by  man  and 
animals.  If  a  dog  barks,  that  may  be  a 
sign,  according  to  circumstances,  of  his 
being  angry  or  pleased  or  surprised. 
Every  dog  speaks  that  language,  every 


dog  understands  it,  and  other  animals  too, 
such  as  cats  or  sheep,  and  even  children, 
learn  it.  A  cat  that  has  once  been  fright- 
ened or  bitten  by  a  barking  dog  will  easily 
understand  the  sound,  and  run  away,  like 
any  other  so-called  rational  being.  The 
spitting  of  a  cat,  again,  is  a  sign  of  anger, 
and  a  dog  that  has  once  had  his  eyes 
scratched  by  a  cat  would  not  be  slow  to 
understand  that  feline  dialect,  whenever 
he  hears  it  in  close  proximity.  The  pur- 
ring of  a  cat  has  a  very  different  meaning, 
and  it  may  be,  as  we  have  been  told,  like 
the  murmuring  of  a  mother  to  her  belov- 
ed child.  The  subject  of  the  emotional 
language  of  animals  and  man  is  endless, 
but  we  must  leave  it  to  the  pen  of  the 
poet  rather  than  of  the  philosopher.* 

What,  then,  is  the  difference  between 
emotional  language  and  rational  language  ? 
The  very  name  shows  the  difference. 
Language,  such  as  we  speak,  is  founded 
on  reason,  reason  meaning  for  philosophical 
purposes  the  faculty  of  forming  and  han- 
dling general  concepts ;  and  as  that  power 
manifests  itself  outwardly  by  articulate 
language  only,  we,  as  positive  philosophers, 
have  a  right  to  say  that  animals,  being 
devoid  of  the  only  tangible  sign  of  reason 
which  we  know,  viz.  language,  may  by  us 
be  treated  as  irrational  beings — irrational, 
not  in  the  sense  of  devoid  of  observation, 
shrewdness,  calculation,  presence  of  mind, 
reasoning  in  the  sense  of  weighing,  or  even 
genius,  but  simply  in  the  sense  of  devoid 
of  the  power  of  forming  and  handling 
general  concepts. 

The  distinction  here  made  between 
emotional  and  rational  language  may  seem 
fanciful  and  artificial  to  those  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  history  and  origin  of 
language,  but  they  have  only  to  consult 
the  works  of  modern  physiologists  and 
medical  men  to  convince  themselves  that 
this  distinction  rests  on  what  even  they 
would  admit  to  be  a  most  solid  basis.  Dr. 
Hughlings  Jackson,  in  some  articles  pub- 
lished in  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette  for 
December  14  and  21,  1867,  speaking  of 
the  disease  of  a  particular  part  of  the  train, 
says :  *  This  disease  may  induce  partial  or 
complete  defect  of  intellectual  language, 
and  not  cause  corresponding  defect  of 
emotional  or  interjectional  language.  The 
typical  patient  in  this  disease  misuses 
words  or  cannot  use  words  at  all,  to 


*  See  Darwin,  DescenU  vol.  i.  pp.  53,  54. 
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press  his  thoughts ;  nor  can  he  express  his 
thoughts  by  writing,  or  by  any  signs  suf- 
ficiently elaborate  to  serve  instead  of  vocal 
or  written  words ;  nor  can  he  read  books 
for  himself.  But  he  can  smile,  laugh,  cry, 
sing,  and  employ  rudimentary  signs  of 
gesticulation.  So  far  as  these  means  of 
communication  serve,  therefore,  he  is  able 
to  exhibit  his  feelings  to  those  around  him. 
He  can  copy  writing  placed  before  him, 
and,  even  without  the  aid  of  a  copy,  sign 
his  own  name.  He  understands  what  is 
said  to  him,  is  capable  of  being  interested 
in  books  which  are  read  to  him,  and  re- 
members incidents  and  tales.  Sometimes 
he  is  able  to  utter  a  word  or  words,  which 
he  cannot  vary,  and  which  he  must  utter 
if  he  speak  at  all,  no  matter  on  what  oc- 
casion. When  excited,  he  can  swear,  and 
even  use  elaborate  formulae  of  swearing* 
(as,  for  example,  "  God  bless  my  life "), 
which  have  come  by  habit  to  be  of  only 
interjectional  value,  t  But  he  cannot  re- 
peat such  words  and  phrases  at  his  own 
wish  or  at  the  desire  of  others.  And  as  he 
is  able  to  copy  writing,  so  he  can,  when 
circumstances  dictate,  as  it  were,  to  him, 
give  utterance  to  phrases  of  more  special 
applicability.  Thus,  a  child  being  in 
danger  of  falling,  one  speechless  patient,  a 
woman,  was  surprised  into  exclaiming, 
"  Take  care."  But  in  this,  as  in  every 
other  case,  the  patient  remains  perfectly 
incompetent  to  repeat  at  pleasure  the 
phrase  he  has  just  used  so  appropriately, 
and  has  so  distinctly  uttered.  ...  It 
would  seem  that  the  part  of  the  brain  af- 
fected in  such  cases  is  that  which  is 
susceptible  of  education  to  language,  and 
which  has  been  after  the  birth  of  the  patient 
so  educated.  The  effect  of  the  disease,  in 
relation  to  speech,  is  to  leave  the  patient 
as  if  he  had  never  been  educated  at  all  to 
language,  and  had  been  bom  without  the 
power  of  being  so  educated.  The  disease 
in  question  is  an  affection  of  but  one  side, 
the  left  side,  of  the  brain.'  And  again : 
*  Disease  of  a  particular  region  of  the  left 
cerebral  hemisphere  is  followed  by  a 
complete  or  partial  loss  of  power  in  the 
naming  process,  and  by  consequent  in- 
ability to  speak,  even  when  all  the  machi- 


*  Dr.  Gairdner,  The  Function  of  Articulate 
Speech  y  1866,  p.  17. 

t  In  another  paper  Dr.  Jackson  describes  an 
oath  extremely  weu  as  *  a  phrase  which  emotion 
has  filched  from  the  intellect.' 
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nery  of  voice  and  articulation  recognised 
in  anatomy  remains  unchanged.* 

The  whole  of  this  subject  has  of  late 
been  very  fully  examined,  as  may  be  seen 
in  Dr.  Bateman*s  book  on  Aphasia ;  and 
though  one  may  feel  doubtful  as  to  the 
minute  conclusions  which  Dr.  Broca  has 
drawn  from  his  experiments,  so  much 
seems  to  me  established  :  if  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  brain  on  the  left  side  of  the 
anterior  lobe  happens  to  be  affected  by 
disease,  the  patient  becomes  unable  to  use 
rational  language;  while,  unless  some 
other  mental  disease  is  added  to  aphasia, 
he  retains  the  faculty  of  emotional  lan- 
guage, and  of  communicating  with  others 
by  means  of  signs  and  gestures. 

In  saying  this,  I  shall  not  be  suspected, 
I  hope,  of  admitting  that  the  brain,  or  any 
part  of  the  brain,  secretes  rational  lan- 
guage, as  the  liver  secretes  bile.  My  only 
object  in  referring  to  these  medical  obser- 
vations and  experiments  was  to  show  that 
the  distinction  between  emotional  and  ra- 
tional language  is  not  artificial,  or  of  a 
purely  logical  character,  but  is  confirmed 
by  the  palpable  evidence  of  the  brain  in 
its  pathological  affections.  No  man  of 
any  philosophic  culture  will  look  on  the 
brain,  or  that  portion  of  the  brain  which 
interferes  with  rational  language,  as  the 
seat  of  the  faculty  of  speech,  as  little  as 
we  place  the  faculty  of  seeing  in  the  eye, 
or  the  faculty  of  hearing  in  the  ear.  That 
without  which  anything  is  impossible  is  not 
necessarily  that  by  which  it  is  possible. 
We  cannot  see  without  the  eve,  nor  hear 
without  the  ear ;  perhaps  we  might  say, 
we  cannot  speak  without  the  third  con- 
volution of  the  left  anterior  lobe  of  the 
brain ;  but  neither  can  the  eye  see  without 
us,  the  ear  hear  without  us,  the  third  con- 
volution of  the  left  anterior  lobe  of  the 
brain  speak  without  us.  To  look  for  the 
faculty  of  speech  in  the  brain  would,  in 
fact,  be  hardly  less  Homeric  than  to  look 
for  the  soul  in  the  midriff. 

This  distinction  between  emotional  and 
rational  language  is,  however,  of  great  im- 
portance, because  it  enables  us  to  see 
clearly  in  what  sense  man  and  beast  may 
be  said  to  share  the  gift  of  language  in 
common,  and  in  what  sense  it  would  be 
wrong  to  say  so.  Interjections,  for 
instance,  which  constitute  a  far  more  im- 
portant element  in  conversation  than  in 
literary  composition,  are  emotional  lan- 
guage, and  they  are  used  by  beasts  as 
II 
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well  as  by  men,  particularly  by  a  man  in  a 
passion,  or  on  a  low  scale  of  civilisation. 
But  there  is  no  language,  even  among  the 
lowest  savages,  in  which  the  vast  majority 
of  words  is  not  rational.  If,  therefore, 
Mr.  Darwin  (p.  35)  says  that  there  are 
savages  who  have  no  abstract  itxvas  in  their 
language,  he  has  evidently  overlooked  the 
real  difference  between  rational  and  emo- 
tional language.  We  do  not  mean  by  ra- 
tional language,  a  language  possessing 
such  abstract  terms  as  whiteness,  goodness, 
to  have  or  to  be;  but  any  language  in 
which  even  the  most  concrete  of  words 
are  founded  on  general  concepts,  and  de- 
rived from  roots  expressive  of  general 
ideas. 

There  is  in  every  language  a  certain 
layer  of  words  which  may  be  called  purely 
emotional.  It  is  smaller  or  larger  accord- 
ing to  the  genius  and  history  of  each  na- 
tion, but  it  is  never  quite  concealed  by  the 
later  strata  of  rational  speech.  Most  in- 
terjections, many  imitative  words,  belong 
to  this  class.  They  are  perfectly  clear  in 
their  character  and  origin,  and  it  could 
never  be  maintained  that  they  rest  on 
general  concepts.  But  if  we  deduct  that 
inorganic  stratum,  all  the  rest  of  language, 
whether  among  ourselves  or  among  the 
lowest  barbarians,  can  be  traced  back  to 
rootSy  and  every  one  of  these  roots  is  the 
sign  of  a  general  concept.  This  is  the 
most  important  discovery  of  the  Science 
of  Language. 

Take  any  word  you  like,  trace  it  back 
historically  to  its  most  primitive  form,  and 
you  will  find  that  besides  the  derivative 
elements,  which  can  easily  be  separated,  it 
contains  a  predicative  root,  and  that  in 
this  predicative  root  rests  the  connotative 
power  of  the  word.  Why  is  a  stable  called 
a  stable  ?  Because  it  stands.  Why  is  a 
saddle  called  a  saddle?  Because  you  sit 
in  it.  Why  is  a  road  called  a  road  ?  Be- 
cause we  ride  on  it.  Why  is  heaven  called 
heaven  ?  Because  it  is  heaved  on  high. 
In  this  manner  every  word,  not  excluding 
the  commonest  terms  that  must  occur  in 
every  language,  the  names  for  father^ 
mother^  brother^  sister^  hand  and  foot^  &c., 
have  been  traced  back  historically  to  de- 
finite roots,  and  every  one  of  these  roots 
expresses  a  general  concept.  Unless,  there- 
fore, Mr.  Darwin  is  prepared  to  maintain 
that  there  are  languages  which  have  no 
names  for  father  and  mother^  for  heaven 
and  earthy  or  only  such  words  for  those 


objects  as  cannot  be  derived  from  predica- 
tive roots,  his  statement  that  there  are 
languages  without  abstract  terms  falls  to 
the  ground.  Every  root  is  an  abstract 
term,  and  these  roots,  in  their  historical 
reality,  mark  a  period  in  the  history  of  the 
human  mind — they  mark  the  begimiing  of 
rational  speech. 

What  I  wish  to  put  before  you  as  clear- 
ly as  possible  is  this,  that  roots  such  as  dd^ 
to  give,  sthdy  to  stand,  gd^  to  sing,  the  an- 
cestors of  an  unnumbered  progeny,  differ 
from  interjectional  or  imitative  sounds  in 
exactly  the  same  manner  as  general  con- 
cepts differ  from  single  impressions.  Those, 
therefore,  who  still  think  with  Hume  that 
general  ideas  are  the  same  thing  as  single 
impressions,  only  fainter,  and  who  look  u|>- 
on  this  fainting  away  of  single  impressions 
into  general  ideas  as  something  that  re- 
quires no  explanation,  but  can  be  dis- 
posed of  by  a  metaphor,  would  probably 
take  the  same  view  with  regard  to  the 
changes  of  cries  and  shrieks  into  roots. 
Those,  on  the  contrary,  who  hold  that 
general  concepts,  even  in  their  lowest 
form,  do  not  spring  spontaneously  from  a 
tabula  rasa^  but  recognize  the  admission  of 
a  co-operating  Self,  would  look  upon  the 
roots  of  language  as  irrefragable  proof  of 
the  presence  of  human  workmanship  in 
tlie  very  elements  of  language,  as  the 
earliest  manifestation  of  human  intellect, 
of  which  no  trace  has  ever  been  discover- 
ed in  the  animal  world. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  remarks  that 
the  controversy  which  has  been  carried  on 
for  more  than  two  thousand  years  between 
those  who  ascribe  to  language  an  onoma- 
topoeic origin,  and  those  who  derive 
language  from  roots,  has  a  much  deeper 
significance  than  a  mere  questibn  of  scho- 
larship. If  the  words  of  our  language 
could  be  derived  straight  from  imitative  or 
interjectional  sounds,  such  as  bow  wow  or 
pooh  pooh,  then  I  should  say  that  Hume 
was  right  against  Kant,  and  that  Mr. 
Darwin  was  right  in  representing  the 
change  of  animal  into  human  language  as 
a  mere  question  of  time.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  a  fact  which  no  scholar  would 
venture  to  deny,  that,  after  deducting  the 
purely  onomatopoeic  portion  of  the'diction- 
ary,  the  real  bulk  of  our  language  is  de- 
rived from  roots,  definite  in  their  form 
and  general  in  their  meaning,  then  that  pe- 
riod in  the  history  of  language  which  gave 
rise  to  these  roots,  and  which  I  call  the 
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Radical  Period^  forms  the  frontier — be  it 
broad  or  narrow — between  man  and  beast. 
That  period  may  have  been  of  slow 
growth,  or  it  may  have  been  an  instanta- 
neous evolution :  we  do  not  know.  Like 
the  beginnings  of  all  things,  the  first  be- 
ginnings of  language  and  reason  transcend 
the  powers  of  the  human  understanding, 
nay,  the  limits  of  human  imagination. 
But  after  the  first  step  has  been  made, 
after  the  human  mind,  instead  of  being 
simply  distracted  by  the  impressions  of  the 
senses,  has  performed  the  first  act  of  ab- 
straction, were  it  only  by  making  one  and 
one  to  be  two,  everything  else  in  the 
growth  of  language  becomes  as  intelligible 


as  the  growth  of  the  intellect ;  nay,  more 
so.  We  still  possess,  we  still  use,  the  same 
materials  of  language  which  were  first 
fixed  and  fashioned  by  the  rational  ances- 
tors of  our  race.  These  roots,  which  are 
in  reality  our  oldest  title-deeds  as  rational 
beings,  still  supply  the  living  sap  of  the 
millions  of  words  scattered  over  the  globe, 
while  no  trace  of  them,  or  anything  cor- 
responding to  them,  has  ever  been  dis- 
covered even  amongst  the  most  advanced 
of  catarrhine  apes. 

The  problem  that  remains  to  be  solved 
in  our  last  Lecture  is  the  origin  of  those 
roots,— -jFraser's  Magazine, 
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NEW  ROME.* 

LINES  WRITTEN   FOR  MISS  STORY'S  ALBUM. 
BY    MATTHEW    ARNOLD. 

The  armless  Vatican  Cupid 
Hangs  down  his  beautiful  head; 

For  the  priests  have  got  him  in  prison, 
And  Psyche  long  has  been  dead. 

But  see,  his  shaven  oppressors 
Begin  to  quake  and  disband ; 

And  The  limes^  that  bright  Apollo, 
Proclaims  salvation  at  hand. 


« 


And  what,"  cries  Cupid,  "  will  save  us  ?" 
Says  Apollo :  "  Modernise  Rome  / 

What  inns !     Your  streets  too,  how  narrow ! 
Too  much  of  palace  and  dome ! 


•*  O  learn  of  London,  whose  paupers 
Are  not  pushed  out  by  the  swells  1 
Wide  streets  with  fine  double  trottoirs, 
And  then — the  London  hotels  I" 

The  armless  Vatican  Cupid 

Hangs  down  his  head  as  before. 
Through  centuries  past  it  has  hung  so, 

And  will  through  centuries  more. — ComhiU  Magazine.- 
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The  prediction  of  the  seasons,  for  any 
considerable  period  in  advance,  is  of  course 


♦  See  7%e  Times  of  April  Kth. 
t  A  Lecture  delivered  at  the  Koyal  Institution, 
Feb.  14. 


the  problem  whose  solution  must  aflKct  the 
most  important  social  interests,  inasmuch 
as  all  the  operations  of  agriculture  are  ne- 
cessarily dependent  on  the  varyiDgi^harac- 
ter  of  the  weather.  Recently,  in.  order  to 
afford  some  practical  informatioa as  to  the. 
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effect  of  the  weather  on  growing  crops,  an 
agitation  has  been  set  on  foot  for  the  orga- 
nization of  a  S3rstem  of  Teiegraphic  Agri- 
cultural Weather  Reports  ;  in  order  by  a 
sort  of  International  Co-operative  Com 
League  to  be  able  to  control  the  price  of 
grain  by  a  knowledge  of  the  prospects  of 
the  har\'est  The  veteran  Maury,  whose 
recent  death  we  are  now  deploring,  was 
the  chief  advocate  of  this  movement,  and 
at  his  instigation  proposals  were  submitted 
to  the  Statistical  Congress  at  St  Peters- 
burg, last  August,  for  the  interchange  of 
such  reports.  We  have  not  yet  learned 
what  action  was  taken,  but  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  organization  necessary  to  carr>' 
out  so  gigantic  a  scheme  will  be  on  such 
a  scale  that  it  will  be  long  ere  the  grain- 
producing  countries  will  give  in  their 
adhesion  to  a  plan  which  entails  on  them 
a  very  serious  expenditure  for  the  collec- 
tion and  transmission  of  the  intelligence, 
no  matter  how  desirable  the  completion  of 
such  an  undertaking  may  be.  Meanwhile 
we  ourselves,  in  the  course  of  last  summer, 
have  made  a  beginning  of  giving  intelli- 
gence as  to  the  probable  growth  of  crops, 
by  adding  six  inland  stations  to  the  list  of 
those  which  furnish  information  for  the 
Daily  Weather  Reports. 

Our  recent  experience  of  the  rainfall  of 
1872,  which  was  almost  unprecedented, 
and  certainly  unexpected,  both  as  to  its 
amount  and  continuance,  is  a  fair  illustra- 
tion of  the  very  moderate  pretensions 
which  the  most  practical  meteorologists 
can  make  to  a  knowledge  of  the  probable 
character  of  the  weather,  for  even  two 
months  in  advance.  We  are  now  receiv- 
ing abundant  notes  as  to  the  concomitant 
phenomena  of  unusual  drought,  during 
I)arts  of  last  year,  in  other  regions  of  the 
earth,  and  as  to  the  abnormal  relations  of 
barometrical  pressure  over  North-Eastem 
Kurope  on  the  one  hand,  and  Iceland  on 
the  other ;  but  none  of  these  facts  throw 
any  light,  hitherto  discoverable,  on  the 
cause  of  our  exceptional  weather. 

The  generally  received  weather  lore, 
which  is  proverbially  current  in  all  coun- 
tries, may  usually  be  explained  by  a  tacit 
assumption  of  the  truth  of  induction  from 
averages.  I  shall  only  give  one  instance 
here,  applicable  to  our  prospects  of  a 
severe  spring  after  a  mild  winter.  It  has 
endless  variations,  one  is — 

"  If  the  grass  grow  in  Janiveer, 
'Twill  grow  the  worse  for  it  all  the  year." 


Or  the  old  monkish  rhvme — 

•*  Si  Sol  damcrit  sc  Vimne  Pnrificante 
Majos  erit  frigos  postfestum  qoazn  fnit  antc^ 

.\ny  one  of  experience  can  cite  nume- 
rous instances  of  the  failure  of  prophecies 
like  these,  and  I  shall  proceed  to  show 
that  the  principles  on  which  they  are 
based  are  hardly  mathemadcally  correct. 

Predictions  as  to  the  probable  severity  of 
the  weather,  founded  on  what  the  Ger- 
mans can  "phaenological"  phenomena, 
such  as  the  abundance  of  hips  and  haws, 
cannot  be  considered  as  satisfactory,  but 
it  is  undeniable  that,  in  some  way  inscru- 
table to  us,  the  movements  of  birds  of  pas- 
sage are  apparendy  directed  by  a  pre- 
science of  the  coming  character  of  the 
weather.  Generally  the  arrival  of  rare  arc- 
tic birds  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
they  herald  the  approach  of  certain  condi- 
tions of  weather  which  have  already  mani- 
fested themselves  in  their  home. 

It  is  evident  that  the  changes  of  wea- 
ther ought  to  be  capable  of  being  treated 
mathematically  quite  as  much  as  any  other 
statistical  facts,  and  consequently  attempts 
have  been  made  to  apply  mathematical 
reasoning  to  our  experience  of  the  seasons, 
in  order  to  test  whether  the  popular  ideas, 
to  which  I  have  just  alluded,  have  or  have 
not  any  real  basis  of  truth.  The  most  re- 
cent contribution  to  our  knowledge  in  this 
direction  is  a  paper  by  Wadimir  Kdppen, 
(in  the  Russian  "  Repertorium  (lir  Meteo- 
rologie,"  vol.  ii.,) "  On  the  Sequence  of  the 
Non-periodic  Variations  of  Weather,  in- 
vestigated according  to  the  Laws  of  Pro- 
bability." The  discussion  is  prefaced  by 
the  remark  that  while  weather  study  has 
made  great  progress,  owing  to  the  develop- 
ment of  telegraphy,  its  results  are  mainly 
of  utility  to  the  seaman,  but  remain  com- 
paratively valueless  tp  the  farmer,  while 
the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  a  fore- 
knowledge of  the  weather  is  as  great  in  the 
one  case  as  in  the  other.  M.  Koppen  has 
examined  the  chance  of  a  change  of  wea- 
ther at  any  time,  and  he  finds  that  fA€ 
weather  has  a  decided  tendency  to  preserve 
its  character.  Thus,  at  Brussels,  if  it  has 
rained  for  nine  or  ten  days  successively, 
the  next  day  will  be  wet  also  in  four  cases 
out  of  five ;  and  the  chance  of  a  change 
decreases  with  the  length  of  time  for  whidi 
the  weather  from  which  the  change  is  to 
take  place  has  lasted. 

If   we   take   the  case   of  temperature 
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for  five-day  periods  we  find  the  same  prin- 
ciple to  be  true,  for  if  a  cold  five-day 
period  sets  in  after  warm  weather  the  odds 
are  two  to  one  that  the  next  such  period 
will  be  cold  too ;  but  if  the  cold  has  lasted 
for  two  months,  the  odds  are  nearly  eight 
to  one  that  the  first  five  days  of  the  next 
month  will  be  cold  too.  The  probability 
of  change  is,  however,  greater  for  the  five- 
day  periods  than  for  single  days. 

Similar  results  follow  for  the  months, 
but  here  again  the  chance  of  change  shows 
an  increase.  If  we  revert  to  the  instance 
we  first  cited,  that  of  rain,  the  result  is  not 
that  if  it  once  begins  to  rain,  the  chances 
are  in  favor  of  its  never  Q.td&\Vi%  \  all  that  is 
implied  is  that  the  chances  are  against  its 
ceasing  on  a  definite  day,  and  that  they  in- 
crease with  the  length  of  time  the  rain  has 
lasted.  The  problem  is  similar  to  that  of 
human  life  :  the  chance  of  a  baby  one  year 
old  living  another  year  is  less  than  that  of 
a  man  of  thirty  living  till  thirty-one. 

The  practical  meaning  of  all  this  is,  that 
although  we  know  that  a  compensating 
anomaly  for  all  extraordinary  weather  ex- 
ists somewhere  on  the  earth's  surface, — 
e,  g.  the  very  common  case  of  intense  cold 
in  America,  while  we  have  a  mild  winter, 
which  was  most  strikingly  true  last  Janu- 
ary (especially  on  the  22nd,  the  day  of  the 
snowstorm  in  Minnesota),  there  is  no  rea- 
son as  yet  ascertained  to  anticipate  that 
this  compensation  will  occur  at  any  given 
place  in  the  course  of  a  year.  In  other 
words,  when  definite  conditions  of  weather 
have  thoroughly  established  themselves,  it 
is  only  with  great  difficulty  that  the  courses 
of  the  atmospheric  currents  are  changed. 

Attempts  have  not  unfrequently  been 
made  to  predict  the  seasons  for  a  long  pe- 
riod in  advance,  but  without  much  success 
hitherto.  One  great  cause  for  failure  is 
that  accurate  meteorological  records  do  not 
extend  beyond  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury at  more  than  a  few  stations,  and  for 
these  we  cannot  eliminate  the  local  influ- 
ences altogether.  Thus  it  is  hardly  possi- 
ble to  say  what  has  been  the  approximate 
temperature  of  these  islands  for  more  than 
twenty  years, — a  period  far  too  short  for 
the  definite  recognition  of  a  cycle.  The 
shortest  of  these  cosmical  cycles  which  has 
been  determined  is  the  sun-spot  period,  of 
iij^  years,  according  to  Wolf,  and  there 
are  indications  of  far  longer  periods,  such 
as  33  years,  or  even  69J4  years,  according 
to  Homstein. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Asso-  * 
ciation  at  Brighton,  a  very  interesting  pa- 
per by  Mr.  Meldrum,  of  the  Mauritius,  was 
read,  in  which  he  showed  that  the  cyclones, 
for  which  that  district  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
enjoys  an  unenviable  notoriety,  have  been 
more  frequent  in  some  years  than  in  others, 
and  that  these  years  of  maximum  frequen- 
cy occurred  at  intervals  of  about  eleven 
years,  coinciding  with  those  of  maximum 
sun-spot  frequency.  This  agreement  is 
most  important,  and  it  has  been  abundant- 
ly corroborated  by  an  examination  of  the 
rainfall  at  such  stations  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  as  are  available.  This  has 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Lockyer  in  Na- 
ture y  as  well  as  by  Mr.  Meldrum.  The  re- 
sults, for  the  comparatively  short  period  to 
which  they  refer,  are  most  striking,  as  they 
are  sufficient  to  show  that  a  periodicity  is 
traceable  in  the  weather  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  which  is  eminently  suggestive  of  a 
close  relationship  between  the  changes 
which  take  place  on  the  sun*s  surface,  and 
the  phenomena  of  our  own  atmosphere. 
It  will  at  once  be  asked,  why  has  not  this 
periodicity,  if  it  exists,  been  detected  long 
ago  by  an  examination  of  European  re- 
cords, which  are  far  more  complete  than 
any  existing  for  the  Indian  Ocean  ?  The 
answer  to  this  is  twofold :  in  the  first  place 
we  are  pre-eminently  in  the  district  of  the 
variable  winds,  and  our  storms  are  not  nearly 
so  regular  in  their  character  as  those  of  the 
Mauritius,  where  almost  the  sole  type  of 
storm  is  the  true  tropical  cyclone,  with  its 
concomitant  rainfall.  It  is  next  to  impos- 
sible in  this  country  to  keep  an  accurate  re-' 
cord  of  all  the  several  storms  which  pass 
over  us.  The  existence  of  congregate 
storms  is  not  unfrequent ;  two,  and  even 
three,  systems  of  disturbance  being  trace- 
able at  the  same  time  within  the  area 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  Are  these  one 
single  storm  or  several,  and  how  should 
they  be  counted  in  a  catalogue?  Rain 
also  cannot  be^  taken  as  a  sign  of  the  fre- 
quency of  storms  in  a  year ;  for,  although 
we  know  that  warm  winters  are  invariably 
wet  and  stormy,  it  cannot  be  asserted 
that  the  all  but  constant  rainfall  of  last 
summer  was  in  any  way  related  to  stormSi 
There  is,  however,  in  the  second  place,  a 
far  deeper  reason  for  the  non-discovery  of 
these  cycles  in  any  chance  series  of  rainfall 
records.  The  sun  passes  through  phases  of 
greater  and  less  activity,  and  the  terrestrial 
phenomena  corresponding  to  the  epochs 
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of  the  former  character  are  excessive  eva- 
poration in  some  parts  of  the  globe,  and 
consequent  excessive  precipitation  in 
others.  We  must  therefore  ascertain  in 
what  districts  we  are  to  look  for  the  one 
and  for  the  other  of  these  phenomena 
respectively.  The  fact  of  the  mutual  com- 
pensation of  anomalies  which  was  mention- 
ed when  treating  of  M.  K6ppen*s  paper 
will  show  that  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
years  of  maximum  rainfall  at  the  Mauritius 
may  be  years  of  great  dryness  here.  In 
fact,  we  cannot  yet  say  where  we  shall 
find  the  maximum  solar  effect  produced. 

The  lesson  that  we  are  to  learn  from 
the  fruitful  researches  of  Mr.  Meldrum 
has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Lockyer,  we 
must  aim  at  attaining  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  movements  and  changes  of 
our  own  atmosphere,  and  then  seek  to 
establish  a  connection  between  them  and 
other  cosmical  phenomena,  such  as  ter- 
restrial magnetism,  the  relation  of  which 
to  the  state  of  the  sun's  surface  was 
pointed  out  by  Sir  E.  Sabine  twenty  years 
ago. 

We  must  now  proceed  to  the  subject  of 
Weather  Telegraphy  and  Storm  Warnings, 
with  which  the  name  of  Admiral  FitzRoy 
will  always  be  associated.  Justice,  how- 
ever, compels  us  admit  that  this  country 
was  not  the  first  to  issue  telegraphic  wea- 
ther intelligence  to  its  seaports ;  for  in  the 
year  i860,  when  the  possibility  of  intro- 
ducing such  a  system  was  being  discussed 
here  in  London,  the  step  had  actually 
been  taken  in  Holland,  at  the  instance  of 
'Professor  Buys  Ballot.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  not  a  single  European  coun- 
try, except  Greece,  which  has  not  its  own 
meteorological  organization.  In  most 
cases  telegraphic  weather  reports  are  pub- 
lished in  the  newspapers,  while  the  exam- 
ple set  by  Le  Verrier  about  1858,  of  the 
publication  of  a  lithographed  daily  bulle- 
tin, has  been  followed  by  our  own  office, 
six  hundred  copies  of  whose  charts  are 
issued  daily  to  subscribers  and  for  exhibi- 
tion at  seaports ;  of  late  years  Russia  too 
has  commenced  the  publication  of  a  litho- 
graphed bulletin. 

If  we  want  to  see  weather  telegraphy 
on  its  grandest  scale  we  must  cross  the 
Atlantic,  where,  under  the  direction  of 
Brigadier-General  Myer,no  less  than  three 
charts  are  issued  every  day  by  the  chief 
signal  office  of  the  United  States  at  Wash- 
ington.     This  undertaking  is    rendered 


possible  by  the  fact  that  the  whole  organi- 
zation is  militar}%  and  that  its  efforts  are 
almost  entirely  concentrated  on  the  pre- 
paration of  these  reports,  while  the  tele- 
graphic system  of  the  States  is  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Signal  Office  for  a  cer- 
tain space  of  time  every  day.  By  this 
means  it  is  rendered  possible  to  publish 
the  chart  and  report  simultaneously  in  all 
the  principal  cities  of  the  States.  It  is  not 
unimportant  to  consider  what  this  system 
costs,  as  compared  with  our  own.  We 
spend,  at  the  outside,  ;^4,ooo  a  year  on 
our  weather  telegraphy,  when  we  appor- 
tion to  it  its  due  share  of  the  expenses  of 
the  office,  including  rent ;  while  the  vote 
for  the  Signal  Service,  or,  to  use  its  fami- 
liar designation  in  the  New  York  Ileraldy 
for  "Old  Probabilities,"  is  no  less  than 
250,000  dollars — about  fourteen  times  as 
much  as  our  own  expenditure  under  the 
same  head. 

The  first  thing  noticeable  about  our 
system  of  reporting  stations  is,  that  we  are 
entirely  exposed  on  the  west  side,  the  di- 
rection from  whence  most  of  our  storms 
come,  and  that  we  have  little  prospect  of 
improving  our  condition  in  this  respect. 
Five  years  ago  a  proposal  was  made  to 
moor  vessels  off  our  western  coasts,  hav- 
ing telegraphic  communication  with  the 
shore,  and  to  use  them  as  floating  obser- 
vatories. The  trial  that  was  made  with 
H.M.S.  Brisky  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Channel,  resulted  in  a  total  failure.  The 
plan  has  been  recently  resuscitated  by  Mr. 
Morse,  the  well-known  American  tele- 
graphic engineer.  His  idea  is,  that  buoys 
will  ride  easier  at  anchor  in  a  heavy  sea 
than  ships,  and  that  these  buoys  might  be 
made  of  such  a  size  that  habitable  turrets 
might  be  built  on  them,  which  might  be 
used  as  observatories. 

Latterly  an  announcement  has  been 
made  that  the  Portuguese  Government 
intend  to  establish  a  reporting  system  be- 
tween the  Azores  and  the  mainland,  and 
an  application  has  been  made  to  the 
Meteorological  Committee  to  contribute 
towards  the  expense.  I  need  scarcely 
say  that  they  have  at  once  replied  that 
they  would  be  ready  to  assist  in  this  parti- 
cular development  of  weather  telegraphy 
to  the  extent  of  their  power. 

We  have,  in  the  meantime,  instituted  a 
comparison  between  the  8  a.m.  reports 
from  Angra  do  Heroismo  and  from  Valen- 
cia for  the  last  two  and  three  quarter 
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years,  and  we  find  that  there  is  not  a  sin- 
gle instance  in  which  we  can  trace  the 
progress  of  a  storm  from  the  Azores  to 
these  islands ;  the  two  barometrical  curves 
pursue  their  respective  courses  almost  en- 
tirely independent  of  each  other ;  and  so 
far  from  its  being  true  "  that  no  country 
would  benefit  by  this  intelligence  (from 
the  Azores)  so  much  as  Great  Britain,"  as 
has  been  asserted,  tht  pri?nd  facU  evidence 
afforded  by  the  diagrams  is,  that  the  bal- 
ance of  advantage  to  be  gained  by  the 
proposed  connection  would  fall  to  the 
Azores. 

This  result  is,  of  course,  simply  ludicrous, 
as  we  know  that  storms  do  not  ever  travel 
from  these  islands  to  the  Azores ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  a  considerable  number  of 
barometrical  depressions  recorded  at  An- 
gra  do  Heroismo  were  preceded,  to  the 
extent  of  a  day  or  two,  by  depressions  re- 
corded at  Valencia,  and  that  the  converse 
case  very  rarely  occurred.  It  is,  however, 
undeniable  that,  under  any  circumstances, 
it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  us  in 
this  country  to  know  daily  what  are  the 
atmospheric  conditions  over  the  district  of 
the  Atlantic  where  these  islands  are  situ- 
ated. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  suggested  that 
we  should  institute  relations  with  the 
United  States,  in  order  to  get  telegraphic 
intelligence  of  approaching  storms;  and 
in  December  last  a  paragraph  was  copied 
into  all  the  newspapers,  to  the  effect  that 
the  great  annual  November  wave,  which 
was  so  much  talked  about  in  this  country 
ten  years  ago,  had  been  recognized  in 
North  America,  as  travelling  across  the 
Continent,  and  that  therefore  it  was  pro- 
bably the  cause  of  the  storms  which  lasted 
for  two  months  with  us.  These  statements 
are  all  based  on  imperfect  knowledge. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  our  storms 
do  travel  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  across  the 
Atlantic,  as  was  proved,  for  the  storms  of 
February,  1870,  by  a  very  careful  exami- 
nation into  the  weather  of  the  Atlantic, 
when  the  SS.  City  of  Boston  was  lost. 
The  discussion  was  carried  out  by  my 
colleague.  Captain  Toynbee,  and  has  been 
published  by  the  Meteorological  Office. 
According  to  it  the  storms  seem  to  have 
been  formed  over  the  Gulf  Stream,  outside 
the  American  coast,  and  not  over  the  con- 
tinent itself;  for  while  the  wind  on  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  Gulf  Stream  was  con- 
stantly, throughout  the  period  investigated, 


from  the  southward,  that  on  the  seaboard 
of  the  Eastern  States  was  persistently 
northerly.  Our  own  experience  of  the 
value  of  Trans-Atlantic  Reports  is  not 
satisfactory ;  for  three  years  we  received 
Reports  daily,  free,  from  Hearts'  Content, 
through  the  great  liberality  of  the  Anglo- 
American  Telegraph  Company,  but  we 
did  not  find  them  of  much  practical  value, 
partly  because  the  station  was  badly 
placed  for  wind  observations,  being  in  a 
,  land-locked  bay,  and  partly  because  we 
can  never  trust  uncorroborated  reports  from 
distant  stations.  Accordingly,  when  the 
Committee  were  asked  to  pay  for  the 
transmission  of  the  Reports,  they  at  once 
decided  to  discontinue  them. 

We  now  come  to  the  practical  portion 
of  our  subject — the  actual  forecasting  of 
the  weather.  The  only  great  principle 
which  has  been  established  of  late  years 
has  been  the  entire  dependence  of  the 
wind,  as  to  both  its  direction  and  its  force, 
on  the  barometrical  gradient,  and  not  on 
the  absolute  height  of  the  barometrical 
column.  This  principle  is  known  as  Buys 
Ballot's  Law ;  it  runs  as  follows : — "  Stand 
with  your  back  to  the  wind,  and  the 
barometer  will  be  lower  on  your  left  hand 
than  on  your  right." 

This  is  a  simple  application  to  all  winds 
of  the  principle  established  long  ago  by 
Mr.  Redfield  and  Sir  W.  Reid,  that  the 
motion  of  the  air  in  the  Hurricanes  of  the 
West  Indies,  and  the  Typhoons  of  the 
China  Seas,  took  place  in  paths  which 
were  approximately  circular,  and  that  it 
was  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the 
hands  of  a  watch ;  this  direction  being  re- 
versed in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

An  implied  recognition  of  the  truth  of 
this  principle  may  be  found  in  the  writings 
of  older  meteorologists;  but  apparently, 
the  first  definite  statement  of  it,  as  applied 
to  storms  in  these  islands,  as  well  as  the 
first  attempt  to  apply  a  numerical  measure 
to  storms,  occurs  in  a  work*  by  Mr.  W. 
H.  B.  Webster,  a  surgeon  in  the  Royal 
Navy,  in  the  following  words — ^he  is  speak- 
ing of  a  comparison  between  the  simulta- 
neous readings  of  the  barometer  at  Green- 
wich and  at  Sandwick  Manse,  in  the 
Orkneys : — "  Whenever  the  barometer  at 
Greenwich  was  higher  than  the  barometer 

*  **  Recurring  Monthly  Periods  and  Periodic 
System  of  the  Atmospheric  Actions."     London, 

1857. 
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at  Orkney,  a  southerly  or  south-west  wind 
blew,  the  force  or  strength  of  the  wind 
being  in  proportion  to  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  barometers."  Dr.  Webster 
then  proceeds  to  lay  down  rules  for  the 
general  relation  of  the  wind  to  the  baro- 
meter. 

The  force  of  the  wind  is  proportional 
to  the  amount  of  difference  t)etween  the 
barometrical  readings;  and  it  may  be 
stated  as  a  general  principle,  that  if  the 
gradient  or  difference  between  barometri- 
cal readings  over  a  given  distance  amounts 
to  O.I  in  per  loo  miles,  there  will  be  about 
as  much  wind  as  an  ordinary  yachtsman 
or  small  coaster  will  like. 

The  attempts  which  have  been  made 
by  Professor  Mohn  of  Christiania,  and  M. 
Peslin  in  France,  to  establish  an  exact 
numerical  relation  between  the  gradient 
and  the  wind-force  have  not  been  satis- 
factory hitherto,  owing  chiefly  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  eliminating  the  local  conditions 
which  affect  the  wind. 

We  are  as  yet  unable  to  say  what  in- 
terval of  time  elapses  between  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  gradient  and  the  setting-in 
of  the  corresponding  wind,  and  if  we  com- 
pare the  simultaneous  curves  of  the  baro- 
meter and  the  velocity  of  wind  at  any  ob- 
servatory in  the  Quarterly  Weather  Re- 
ports, it  will  be  seen  that  in  many  cases 
tlie  indication  given  by  one  curve  of  the 
probable  course  of  the  other  is  very  slight, 
inasmuch  as  when  the  barometer  falls 
suddenly  over  a  large  area  there  is  little 
wind,  while  in  the  cases  of  violent  storms, 
of  limited  extent,  the  velocity  of  the 
wind  rises  nearly  as  fast  as  the  barometer 
falls,  so  that  we  have  no  appreciable  warn- 
ing of  the  approach  of  the  gale  from  the 
barometer  alone. 

Keeping  Buys  Ballot's  Law  clearly  in 
our  minds,  we  can  now  proceed  to  some 
further  deductions.  The  wind  may  move 
either  against  or  with  watch  hands,  and 
the  former  is  the  more  common  direction 
of  gyration.  Thus,  if  we  look  at  a  daily 
chart,  we  may  find  that  the  wind  along 
.  our  south  coasts,  if  we  go  from  east  to 
west,  draws  from  S.W.  through  W.  to  N. 
W.,  or  from  N.E.  through  E.  to  S.E.  In 
the  former  case,  the  barometer  over  cen- 
tral England  will  read  lower,  in  the  latter 
higher,  than  over  France.  The  former  of 
these  motions  is  termed  cyclonic,  and 
takes  place  round  a  barometrical  mini- 
mum ;  the  latter  has  been  named  by  Mr. 


Galton  anti-cyclonic,  and  takes  place 
round  a  barometrical  maximum.  The 
whole  of  our  weather  depends  on  the  rela- 
tive positions  and  characters  of  these  areas 
of  defect  or  excess  of  barometrical  pres- 
sure, and  the  atmospherical  circulations 
connected  with  them. 

A  storm  may  be  produced  by  an  increase 
of  pressure  as  well  as  by  a  decrease,  and 
some  of  our  most  dangerous  storms — most 
dangerous  because  they  give  us  hardly  any 
warning  of  their  approach — begin  on  the 
East  Coast  of  Great  Britain,  and  are  caused 
by  a  sudden  increase  of  pressure  on  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  North  Sea,  while  at 
the  same  time  a  depression  advances  over 
these  islands.  The  cold  air  from  the 
region  of  high  pressure  flows  out  in  furi- 
ous south-east  gales,  sending  fleets  of  col- 
liers ashore  at  the  mouths  of  the  Tyne 
and  Tees.  Such  was  the  storm  of  6th 
February,  1870,  which  levelled  the  har- 
bor works  at  Wick,  and  of  which  the 
violence  at  Valencia  and  Holyhead  bore 
little  relation  to  its  fury  on  our  east  coast 

Almost  all  our  storms  are  related  to  baro- 
metrical depressions,  and  not  to  elevations. 
The  reason  of  this  has  yet  to  be  explained 
by  the  mathematicians,  but  the  fact  is  un- 
doubted. If,  therefore,  we  knew  about  an 
advancing  depression,  the  shape,  (includ- 
ing gradients  in  all  directions,)  direction, 
and  rate  of  motion,  and  whether  the  dis- 
turbance was  increasing  or  diminishing  in 
intensity,  we  should  be  able  to  form  a 
fair  judgment  as  to  what  parts  of  the  coast 
would  be  most  likely  to  feel  a  gale,  and 
from  what  points  of  the  compass.  There 
is  hardly  one  of  these  particulars  of  which 
we  can  gain  a  sufficient  knowledge  until 
the  storm  is  well  upon  us,  so  that  the  issue 
of  warnings  to  our  exposed  western  and 
northern  coasts  will  ever  be  a  matter  of 
great  difficulty  and  uncertainty. 

As  regards  the  direction  of  motion  of 
storms,  we  have  some  progress  in  know- 
ledge to  report.  Professor  Mohn,  in  his 
Storm  Atlas,  has  assigned  for  a  few  storms 
the  direction  and  rate  of  advance,  and 
has  shown  how  both  these  elements  are 
modified  as  the  storm  moves  across  Scan- 
dinavia into  Russia.  An  English  meteo- 
rologist, Mr.  Ley,  has  also  paid  attention 
to  the  subject,  and  in  his  recent  woric, 
"  The  Laws  of  the  Winds  in  Western  Eu- 
rope," has  given  charts  of  the  mean  paths 
of  depressions  for  certain  months  of  the 
year. 
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Both  of  these  investigators  refer  the  di- 
rection of  motion  to  the  distribution  and 
condensation  of  vapor  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  Mr.  Ley  maintains  that  the  depression 
itself  is  geneVated  by  excessive  rainfall, 
and  that  its  advance  is  due  to  the  same 
cause.  We  are  hardly  prepared  to  admit 
the  truth  of  this  statement  in  its  entirety ; 
the  area  covered  by  our  daily  weather  re- 
ports is  too  small  for  us  to  be  able  to  test 
the  matter  thoroughly,  and  but  few  of  the 
foreign  stations  give  either  vapor  tension 
or  rainfall.  Moreover,  the  magnitude  of 
the  depressions  affords  an  argument  against 
their  being  simply  due  to  the  condensation 
of  vapor,  for  on  the  22nd  of  November, 
1869,  barometrical  readings  were  reduced 
to  the  extent  of  nearly  an  inch  from  what 
they  had  been  on  the  21st,  over  an  area  of 
about  two  hundred  thousand  square  miles. 
To  take  a  recent  instance,  on  the  20th  of 
January,  1873,  the  reduction  of  atmos- 
pherical pressure  amounted  to  about  one- 
twentieth  of  its  total  amount  over  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdom,  the  readings  ranging  between 
28.0  and  28.5  in.,  instead  of  between  29.5 
and  30.0  in.  We  know  that  the  direction 
of  motion  is  ruled  very  much  by  the  posi- 
tion of  the  areas  of  high  pressure,  which 
are  of  considerable  superficial  extent,  and, 
as  a  rule,  are  not  subject  to  much  motion 
of  translation.  The  depressions  appear  to 
skirt  round  these  areas  of  high  pressure 
and  not  to  advance  into  them.  Thus 
when  pressure  is  high  over  France  we  are 
liable  to  heavy  westerly  gales  on  the  south- 
ern edge  of  cyclones  crossing  England. 
In  fact,  when  we  find  the  barometer  over 
the  south  of  France  high  and  rising,  we 
watch  with  anxiety  the  slightest  tendency 
of  the  barometer  to  fall,  or  the  wind  to 
'•back"  to  south  at  Valencia,  knowing 
that  there  is  danger  of  a  sudden  south-west 
gale.  If  the  pressure  remains  very  high 
over  the  North  Sea,  with  cold  weather, 
the  track  of  the  depressions  lies  outside 
the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  we  may  have  a 
succession  of  southerly  gales  over  that 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  while  in  the 
east  of  England  the  weather  is  moderately 
calm.  These  conditions  lasted  for  three 
days  at  the  end  of  January,  1870.  If  the 
anti-cyclone  area  is  situated  to  the  west- 
ward, we  are  exposed  to  a  series  of  cy- 
clonic disturbances  passing  down  the  North 
Sea,  and  bringing  northerly  gales  to  our 
east  coast  The  simplest  idea  which  can 
be  given  of  the  motion  of  these  areas  of 


low  pressure  is  that  they  follow  each  other 
in  the  main  stream  of  air  which  sweeps 
round  the  permanent  district  of  low  pres- 
sure, near  Iceland,  much  in  the  same  way 
as  the  eddies  chase  each  other  in  a  running 
stream.  We  find,  not  unfirequently  two, 
and  occasionally  three,  systems  of  depres- 
sions existing  stimultaneously  within  the 
limited  district  covered  by  our  daily  wea- 
ther charts.  Many  of  the  depressions  ap- 
pear to  be  modified  in  their  character  by 
the  contour  of  the  land.  We  have  more 
than  once  had  an  instance  of  a  storm 
which  apparently  struck  the  land  about 
Valencia,  travelled  northwards  until  it 
found  an  opening  in  the  coast  line,  such  as 
Donegal  Bay,  and  then  crossed  to  the 
Irish  Sea,  or  else  skirted  round  Ireland 
and  crossed  the  lowlands  of  Scotland.  In 
some  cases,  which  we  are  as  yet  quite  un- 
able to  anticipate,  the  disturbance  changes 
the  direction  of  its  motion  entirely,  and 
returns  for  a  time  on  its  former  path. 
This  was  in  a  marked  way  the  case  with 
the  storm  of  21st  April,  1872,  which  came 
down  over  Ireland,  between  Valencia  and 
Armagh,  swept  round  the  north  coast  of 
France  up  to  Havre,  recoiled,  and  passed 
north  of  Portland  and  Falmouth  to  the 
south  of  Ireland,  and  eventually  travelled 
out  to  sea  across  Ireland,  nearly  in  the 
direction  along  which  it  had  arrived.  Such 
a  storm  as  this  sets  us  quite  astray,  and 
makes  our  warnings  quite  wrong. 

Another  circumstance  which  complicates 
the  study  of  storms  most  seriously  is,  that 
the  depressions  increase  or  decrease  in 
their  intensity,  and  of  the  rate  of  this, 
change  we  are  quite  ignorant.  I  have 
already  alluded  to  storms  which  are  mainly 
due  to  a  rise  of  pressure,  and  one  of  these 
in  February,  187 1,  may  be  selected  as  an 
illustration.  This  depression  advanced 
from  the  westward,  but  hardly  assumed 
the  character  of  a  storm  until  the  morning 
of  the  loth  February,  when  its  centre  lay 
over  the  nortli  of  England.  Now,  between 
the  9th  and  loth,  the  barometer  over  the 
North  Sea  had  risen  briskly,  so  that  when 
the  new  depression  came,  it  found  the  con-  • 
ditions  favorable  to  high  gradients  and 
south-east  gales  on  its  eastern  side.  Its 
appearance  was  quite  unexpected  by  us, 
for  even  at  6  p.m.  on  the  9th  there  were 
little  signs  of  the  disturbance,  and  more- 
over the  force  of  the  wind  at  8  a.m.  on  the 
loth  was  moderate,  compared  with  its 
fury  later  on  in  the  day.    The  centre 
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finally  passed  over  London  and  the  whole 
phenomena  passed  on  to  the  Continent, 
where  it  is  untraceable  in  consequence  of 
the  absence  of  reports,  owing  to  the  war. 

Easterly  gales  are  on  the  whole  difficult 
for  us  to  foresee,  fortunately  they  are  very 
rare ;  they  come  on  us  with  little  warning, 
and  this  is  not  solely  attributable  to  the 
deficiency  of  information  from  Eastern 
Europe,  for  since  we  have  received  warn- 
ings from  that  region,  we  have  hardly  had 
an  instance  of  a  warning  which  preceded 
the  gale.  In  most  instances  the  easterly 
storm  was  on  the  north  side  of  a  depres- 
sion, travelling  eastwards,  and  began  first 
at  our  western  stations.  Such  was  the 
recent  snow-storm  of  Sunday,  February 
2nd,  which  set  in  as  an  east  gale  at 
Pembroke,  and  subsequently  extended  to 
stations  lying  to  the  eastward.  Some  of 
these  easterly  gales  do  apparently  advance 
from  the  eastward,  and  to  this  class  belongs 
the  fearful  storm  of  November  12th  and 
13th  in  the  Baltic.  The  ravages  of  this 
storm  were  mainly  capused  by  the  fact,  that 
a  continuance  of  westerly  winds  had  dam- 
med back  the  water  at  the  Sk^ger  Rack, 
and  then  when  the  wind  chopped  round  to 
east,  the  narrow  channels  between  the 
Danish  Islands  could  not  discharge  the 
water  quickly  enough.  The  unavoidable 
result  was  an  inundation. 

What  are  now  the  signs  of  a  storm,  and 
when  do  we  issue  warnings  ?  We  are 
perforce  driven  to  use  the  barometer 
mainly,  as  it  is  an  instrument  more  closely 
related  to  the  direction  and  force  of  the 
wind  than  the  thermometer,  and  one  whose 
daily  range  is  trifling;  but,  as  we  have 
seen  already,  if  we  trust  it  alone,  we  shall 
hardly  ever  be  certain  about  a  storm,  and 
the  thermometer  will  not  help  us  much. 
We  have  then  other  signs,  such  as  shifts 
in  the  direction  of  the  wind,  an  increase 
of  sea,  and  all  the  manifold  local  indica- 
tions in  the  atmosphere  given  by  the 
character  of  the  clouds  and  the  transpa- 
rency, &c.,  of  the  air,  which  are  invaluable 
as  collateral  information,  but  require  a 
practised  eye  to  discern  them.  If  it  were 
possible  tp  place  our  office,  with  its  present 
telegraphic  facilities,  on  the  west  coast  of 
Ireland,  we  might  fairly  hope  to  foretell 
five-sixths  of  the  storms  which  strike  us. 
On  two  separate  occasions  I  have  been  in 
the  district  in  question,  and  knew  perfectly 
from  the  look  of  the  sky,  that  a  storm  was 
coming  some  hours  before  the  barometer 


began  to  fall,  and  consequently  long 
the  office  here  could  issue  warnings, 
storms  do  not  give  even  as  much  wi 
as  I  have  indicated.  That;  of  Fel 
loth,  1 87 1,  already  quoted,  is  one  ins 
and  that  of  November  22nd,  1872, 
the  Royal  Adelaide  was  lost  on 
Beach,  is  a  recent  case.  On  tha 
at  noon,  the  telegraphic  reports  shov 
apparent  improvement  in  the  weath 
that  of  the  previous  day,  so  that  I  lo 
the  drums  on  our  south  coast.  At 
the  gale  came,  and  of  course  the 
ments  on  the  office  were  not  favc 
Fortunately  for  our  own  peace  of 
one  of  our  best  sea  observers,  C 
Thomas  Donkin,  of  the  Inverness^ 
was  one  of  the  three  ships  that  roc 
the  Madras  Cyclone,  of  May  2,  187 
out  in  that  gale  and  was  blown  baclj 
hove  to,  from  the  Lizard  to  the  Cas 
I  wrote  to  him  to  Portland,  to  as) 
whether  he  had  anticipated  the  stoni 
the  look  of  the  sky,  and  his  answer 
"  With  respect  to  the  weather  on  the 
November,  I  may  say,  that  at  noon 
standing  in  towards  the  land  be 
Falmouth  and  Plymouth,  and  a  pile 
ter  came  alongside,  and  if  I  had 
the  least  apprehension  of  such  a  g 
followed  being  near  at  hand,  I  shoulc 
taken  a  pilot  and  gone  into  Plyn 
The  appearance  of  the  weather  at  th 
was  fine,  though  the  glass  was  f 
though  not  low  at  the  time  for  soutl 
wind  and  unsettled  weather." 

This  will,  I  hope,  show  that  we  c 
foretell  all  storms  by  means  of  telegi 
We  are  beginning  to  recognise  other 
of  disturbance  in  the  atmosphere  ger 
as  indications  of  a  storm,  but  thes 
hardly  as  yet  be  considered  as  scienti 
exact.  Among  these  we  may  menti- 
circumstance  which  Professor  Moh 
noticed,  that  warning  of  south-w( 
gales  for  the  coast  of  Norway  is  giv 
a  rise  of  temperature  at  Dovre,  at  a  ! 
of  2,100  feet  above  the  sea.  In 
islands  we  have  little  prospect  of  a^ 
ourselves  of  this  source  of  informati 
our  telegraphic  stations  are  all  a 
levels. 

Another  principle,  which  promises 
very  useful,  is  that  pointed  out  b 
Meldrum,  that  storms  are  generate 
tween  two  currents  of  air  blowing 
posite  directions,  the  easterly  winds 
on  the  polar  side  of  the  westerly.    S 
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instances  of  this  have  occurred  within  our 
experience,  e.g.^  the  hurricane  in  Scotland, 
January  24,  1868,  and  the  Naval  Review 
storm  in  July,  1867 ;  but  in  the  latter 
case,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  East 
wind  was  thoroughly  established  as  a  cur- 
rent, and  it  seems  more  probable  that  the 
light  east  airs  were  only  due  to  an  in- 
draught towards  the  area  of  depression, 
just  as  before  many  of  our  gales,  we  see 
the  wind  on  the  west  coast  of  France 
drawing  into  S.E.,  while  the  direction  at 
Valencia  is  S.W. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  say  a  few  words 
as  to  the  degree  to  which  we  are  practical- 
ly able  to  foretell  storms,  and  of  the  results 
of  our  storm- warning  messages.  It  may 
seem  a  comparatively  simple  matter  to 
say,  whether  or  not  a  warning  was  issued 
in  time  or  not ;  but  it  is  really  not  so  easy 
a  matter,  as  storms  are  exceedingly  local, 
so  that  two  observers  situated  close  to  each 
other  may  differ  seriously  as  to  whether 
there  has  been  a  gale  or  not.  We  have 
endeavored,  by  the  best  means  in  our 
power,  to  keep  a  check  on  the  correctness 
of  our  warnings  for  the  last  three  years ; 
that  is  on  whether  or  not  we  have  been 
able  to  give  intelligence  of  the  gales  in 


time  to  be  of  practical  Service  to  seamen. 
The  result  has  been  for  the  years  1870-71, 
that  46  per  cent,  of  our  warnings  have 
been  followed  by  gales,  and  about  20  per 
cent,  in  addition  have  been  justified  by  the 
recurrence  of  strong  winds  after  they  were 
hoisted,  showing  a  total  percentage  of 
successful  warnings  of  nearly  70  per  cent. 
For  the  first  ten  months  of  1872,  the 
percentage  of  gales  for  which  warnings 
were  issued  in  time  has  risen  above  60,  and 
the  total  percentage  of  successes  to  nearly 
80;  owing  to  the  two  independent  cir- 
cumstances, that  the  postal  telegraphic  ar- 
rangements have  gradually  become  more 
perfect,  and  that  the  exchange  of  informa- 
tion with  the  Continent  has  become  more 
regular  since  peace  has  been  established. 
It  seems,  therefore,  probable  that  we  may 
fairly  anticipate  maintaining  a  percentage 
of  upwards  of  70  per  cent,  of  successful 
warnings,  which  cannot  be  regarded  but 
as  highly  satisfactory,  considering  that  we 
have  to  deal  with  our  extended  oceanic 
coast  line,  and  that  our  service  is  subject 
to  a  constant  weekly  interruption  by  its 
suspension  on  Sundays.  —  Fortnightly 
Review, 
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BY  AN    ENGLISH   LADY. 


There  is  a  very  general  complaint  among 
Anglo-Indians  of  the  want  of  interest  felt 
and  expressed  in  England  not  only  about 
public  affairs,  but  also  as  to  the  details  and 
events  of  private  life  in  India.  You  spend 
years  of  your  life  among  *  dusky  nations 
living  under  strange  stars,  worshipping 
strange  gods,  and  writing  strange  charac- 
ters from  right  to  left  ;*  and  when  you  re- 
turn to  civilised  life  you  are  welcomed  with 
the  undemonstrative,  comprehensive  *  How 
are  you,  old  fellow  ?  *  after  which,  you  are 
expected  to  drop  into  your  old  place  as 
though  you  had  never  left  it,  and  at  once 
put  yourself  au  courant  with  all  the  news- 
paper talk  of  the  day.  As  for  taking  any 
interest  in  the  country  where  so  many  years 
of  your  life  have  been  passed,  or  in  the 
questions  which  have  filled  your  mind 
while  there,  that  is  out  of  the  question ;  and 
the  uninitiated  would  be  almost  tenipted  to 
suppose  that  your  Indian  career  was  a  sort 
of  Botany   Bay  experience,  of  which  it 


would  be  painful,  not  to  say  discreditable 
to  speak,  and  that  the  kindest  thing  for 
your  friends  to  do  is  to  ignore  all  that  time 
spent  outside  the  pale  of  society. 

After  the  first  feeling  of  surprise,  the 
Anglo-Indian  acquiesces  in  this  state  of 
things.  After  all,  is  it  not  natural  ?  He 
is  engaged  in  spreading  the  '  blessings  of 
civilisation,'  and  he  works,  like  the  old  Re- 
formers, with  zeal  and  a  deep-rooted  faith 
that  he  is  doing  a  real  and  lasting  good  to 
the  unwilling  people  upon  whom  he  is 
grafting  the  new  order  of  things.  When 
he  retumes  to  rest  from  his  labors,  he  finds 
himself  thrown  among  men  whose  minds 
are  tossed  with  doubts  as  to  whether  indeed 
this  boasted  '  civilisation '  is  anything  but 
a  curse,  and  whether  the  evils  it  carries  in 
its  train  are  not  far  more  poisonous,  far 
more  deadly  to  a  nation's  hfe,  than  those 
it  has  striven  to  supplant.  The  air  is  full 
of  *  social  questions  ;*  everywhere  he  is  sur- 
rounded by  symptoms  of  revolution  in  the 
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world  of  thought,  and  his  experiences  can 
throw  Hght  neither  on  the  one  nor  on  the 
other.  For  he  has  been  occupied  in 
building  up,  and  now  suddenly  finds  him- 
self in  a  world  where  the  men  around  him 
are  only  striving  to  pull  down. 

And  yet  it  is  difficult  to  believe  but  that 
there  must  be  many  English  homes  where 
there  is  one  vacant  chair  always  waiting 
for  *  our  son  or  daughter  in  India,'  in  which 
an  account  of  an  unfamiliar  aspect  of  life 
there  would  not  be  wholly  unacceptable. 
I  speak  of  the  camp  life  which  forms  so 
large  a  portion  in  the  yearly  routine  of  al- 
most every  Civil  Servant's  life,  and  is  shared 
by  his  wife  and  children. 

This  little  account  will  be  domestic, 
superficial,  and  cursory,  as  the  views  which 
a  woman  takes  of  everything,  from  politics 
to  cookery,  are  naturally  supposed  to  be, 
and  it  will  concern  itself  mainly  with  the 
Europeans,  and  with  the  natives  only  as 
far  as  those  latter  come  in  contact  with  their 
rulers. 

I  had,  to  start  with,  a  vague  impression 
that  *  camp  life '  meant  going  out  into  the 
country  for  change  of  air,  combined  with  a 
little  sport,  and  without  any  ulterior  object; 
and  when,  in  answer  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  I  should  like  a  week  of  camp  life, 
I  answered  eagerly  in  the  affirmative,  my 
answer  was  given  with  that  reckless  disre- 
gard of  the  dangers  of  the  *  unknown '  which 
is  begotten  of  ignorance.  I  then  strove, 
however,  to  recall  all  I  had  ever  heard  of 
the  camp  form  of  life.  The  'air  was 
limited  to  accounts  of  Wimbledon  during 
the  rifle  competition  days — *such  fun 'as 
I  was  assured,  but  part  of  the  *  fun,'  I  re- 
membered with  dread,  consisted  in  sleeping 
seven  or  eight  in  a  tiny  tent  with  one's  feet 
towards  the  tent  pole  Hke  the  spokes  of  a 
wheel.  I  tried  to  glean  some  information 
from  my  host,  and  was  relieved  to  learn 
that  his  wife  had  survived  two  months  of 
camp  life,  and  *  rather  liked  it.' 

We  were  now  requested  to  reduce  our 
luggage  within  reasonable  limits  and  to 
prepare  for  a  thirty  miles'  drive  to  the  happy 
camping  ground.  The  month  was  Decem- 
ber. Our  journey  was  accomplished  in  a 
dog  cart,  with  a  fresh  horse  for  every  five 
miles,  as  was  needful  in  view  of  the  terrible 
state  of  the  roads.  They  were  so  bad  as 
to  render  the  statement,  *  No,  I  can't  ride, 
but  I  can  sit  tight  in  a  shay,'  no  such  very 
contemptible  boast;  but  the  first  three 
miles  lay  along  the  great  Calcutta  road, 


which  is,  I  believe,  the  finest  in  the  world, 
and  runs  all  the  way  from  Peshawur  to 
Calcutta.  The  moment  we  left  this  we 
were  bumped  and  battered  and  jolted ;  now 
toiling  through  deep  sand,  now  wading 
through  a  portion  of  the  road  which  lay 
under  water,  and  then  straining  the  springs 
of  the  dog-cart  by  a  sudden  jolt  over  a 
miniature  mud  canal  which  carried  the 
water  across  from  one  field  to  another. 
Whenever  the  instinct  of  self-preservation 
left  me  free  to  look  anywhere  but  on  the 
road,  I  took  in  all  the  unfamiliar  objects 
with  keen  delight.  Carts  made  like  the  old 
Roman  chariots,  with  small,  thick,  clumsy 
wheels,  drawn  by  oxen,  and  surmounted 
by  little  howdahs  made  of  scarlet  cloth, 
with  one  or  more  natives  inside  in  gaily 
colored  turbans  and  dresses,  sitting  cross- 
legged  in  a  cramped  position  impossible  to 
Europeans;  great  heavy-footed  camels, 
with  stupid,  ill-tempered  looking  faces,  one 
of  them  with  a  tiny  little  one  lying  in  a 
basket  on  its  mother's  back,  and  followed 
by  another  young  one,  the  most  ungainly 
creature  imaginable,  like  a  badly  made 
ostrich  on  four  legs;  patriarchal  looking 
groups  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
driving  flocks  of  bullocks  and  goats,  and 
looking  as  Abraham  and  Isaac  might  have 
done.  What  is  this  these  two  long-legged 
natives  are  carrying  between  them  sus- 
pended from  a  pole  ?  It  looks  like  a  scarlet 
bonbonni^re,  a  sort  of  bag  the  bottom  of 
which  is  flat,  and  about  the  size  of  a  five 
o'clock  tea-table.  And  it  contains? — a, 
Hindoo  lady,  probably  on  her  way  to  pay 
a  visit,  though  how  that  bag  can  contain 
her  is  a  mystery  to  me,  unless  indeed  she  is 
lying  coiled  round  and  round,  as  only  these 
lithe  dark-skinned  daughters  can  coil  them- 
selves, and  in  this  position  they  sometimes 
perform  long  journeys  without  fatigue. 

One  is  disposed  at  times  to  suppose  that 
their  bones  must  be  gristle,  and  their  joints 
india-rubber.  They  never  sit  in  any  posi- 
tion except  on  their  heels,  which  seems  to 
afford  them  perfect  rest,  and  it  is  marvel- 
lous to  see  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
move  up  and  down,  their  feet  touching 
each  other,  without  putting  their  hands  to 
the  ground — all  the  strain  and  spring  being 
in  their  back  and  knees. 

The  women  attracted  me  most,  by  their 
graceful  carriage,  their  picturesque  dhrapery 
consisting  of  a  full  skirt  and  a  sort  of  bour- 
nous,  which  passes  over  the  head,  almost 
completely  veiling  the  face.    These  vary 
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in  color,  being  sometimes  bright  blue  and 
pink  and  yellow,  the  skirt  often  bordered 
with  a  hem  of  some  other  color,  often  very 
gaudy,  but  the  dark  skin  harmonises  it  all. 
The  most  artistic  to  my  mind  is  the  deep 
indigo  blue,  but  it  is  more  rare  in  the  North- 
West  than  in  Southern  India,  where  almost 
all^the  lower  classes  of  women  wear  it.  It 
is  pleasant  to  watch  the  easy  grace  with 
which  tliey  walk,  bearing  round  red  earthen- 
ware or  bright  copper  water-jars  on  their 
heads,  steadying  their  burden  with  one  well- 
shaped,  small- wristed  dusky  arm  stretched 
up  to  its  full  length,  and  covered  almost  to 
the  elbow  and  sometimes  above  it  with 
numbers  of  bracelets.  These  are  sometimes 
silver,  but  oftener  plated  metal  or  red  and 
green  lac.  I  once  heard  of  a  school,  the 
pupils  in  which  were  trained  to  walk  about 
with  tumblers  of  cold  water  on  their  heads ; 
and  when  I  saw  the  firm-footed,  easy  grace 
of  these  burden-bearing  women,  I  regretted 
that  the  practice  was  not  universal.  The 
pale-faced  race  may  perhaps  pride  itself  on 
its  superiority  in  the  use  of  the  contents  of 
its  head,  but  these  dusky  daughters  of  the 
sun  certainly  outdo  their  more  favored 
sisters  in  the  use  they  make  of  the  outside 
of  theirs.  They  carry  everything  on  their 
heads,  jars  of  water,  pieces  of  cloth,  baskets 
of  vegetables,  huge  bundles  of  sugarcane, 
fuel,  anything  and  everything,  leaving  their 
hands  free  for  any  additional  burden. 

They  do  not  even  carry  their  little  black 
babies  in  their  arms,  but  either  balance 
them  astride  on  their  shoulders  with  their 
little  hands  on  their  mother's  head,  or  else 
astride  on  one  hip,  encircled  with  a  strong 
arm. 

I  have  seen  a  woman  with  four  water- 
jars  towering  on  her  head  and  her  little 
baby  on  her  hip,  walking  along  with 
springy  grace,  jingling  her  silver  anklets 
and  toe  bells  as  she  went. 

They  sometimes  wear  large  nose  rings 
through  the  left,  nostril,  or  else  a  small  star- 
like nail  passed  through  the  nose. 

Miss  Eden  says  that  little  black  babies 
are  the  prettiest  in  the  world,  but  I  cannot 
agree  with  her,  for  although  there  is  some- 
thing very  attractive  in  the  bright  dark  eyes 
and  the  full,  round  black  limbs,  devoid  of 
any  covering,  still  they  always  looked  to 
me  misshapen.  Whether  it  is  natural  con- 
formation, or  the  result  of  their  food,  I  do 
not  know,  but  seen  en  profil  they  display 
the  proportions  of  the  typical  alderman, 


with  paunches  which  would  do  credit  to 
the  stoutest  of  Punch's  caricatures. 

We  passed  through  dreary  mud  villages 
literally  swarming  with  these  little  crea- 
tures, and  over  miles  and  miles  of  flat  fields 
each  with  its  creaking  well  worked  by  a  pair 
of  slow  footed  bullocks,  and  green  with  the 
young  crops,  though  it  is  near  Christmas. 

Near  the  canals  and  marshes  we  saw 
bright-colored  king-fishers  darting  after 
their  prey,  and  the  meditative-looking,  ten- 
der-hearted sarus  birds,  that  live  in  pairs, 
of  which  if  one  dies  the  other  pines  away 
until  grief  ends  its  solitary  life. 

At  last  towards  dusk  we  caught  sight  of 
the  longed-for  white  canvas  gleaming  be- 
tween the  trees  of  a  not  distant  grove,  and 
a  few  moments  more  landed  us  with  a  final 
jolt  on  the  borders  of  a  scene  bewildering 
in  its  strangeness  and  its  picturesque  de- 
tail. 

In  the  first  place,  the  sight  of  four  large 
tents,  larger  than  any  I  had  ever  seen  ex- 
cept at  a  flower  show,  ditched  close  to- 
gether, and  flanked  by  some  smaller  ones, 
relieved  my  mind  of  an  overwhelming 
dread,  and  left  me  to  take  in  all  the  sur- 
rounding details  with  a  lightened  heart. 

How  can  I  describe  all  I  saw  ?     In  the 

• 

distance  two  huge  elephants  flapping  their 
ragged  ears  and  leisurely  disposing  of  hay- 
cocks of  sugar  canes  as  though  they  had 
been  straws.  Near  these,  six  horses  with 
their  blankets  on  tied  to  some  trees,  and 
the  trusty  steed  who  had  borne  us  over  our 
final  troubles  reaping  the  reward  of  his  la- 
bors in  a  vigorous  rubbing  down  and  a 
hearty  meal,  while  the  dog-cart  was  ap- 
parently resting  its  much  abused  springs. 
Then  there  were  the  great  bullock-carts 
cleverly  balanced  on  two  heavy  wheels, 
and  the  large  white  lazy-looking  bullocks 
lying  beside  them,  peacefully  chewing  the 
cud.  Roosting  on  these  same  carts  were 
the  fowls  and  guinea  fowls  whose  food  is 
daily  disputed  by  sparrows,  green  parro- 
quets,  and  numberless  little  squirrels,  not 
like  ours  at  home,  but  having  a  fluffy  re- 
semblance to  small  ferrets,  scudding  hither 
and  thither  with  a  marvellous  rapidity  of 
motion,  which  they  seem  to  derive  in  some 
unaccountable  manner  from  the  electricity 
of  their  up-turned  tails.  The  crows,  which 
abound — and  are  more  impudent  even  than 
English  crows — have  a  sort  of  grey  collar 
and  grey  breast,  and  exactly  resemble  the 
pictures  of  the  crow  in  bands  who  married 
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Cock  Robin  and  Jenny  Wren,  in  the  chil- 
dren's story  book.  There  is  no  lack  of  ani- 
mal life,  for  three  dogs  bark  us  a  welcome, 
a  little  kitten  scampers  about  with  a  tail 
which  emulates  those  of  the  squirrels,  two 
cows  are  being  milked,  and  there  is  a  pa- 
triarchal-looking flock  of  goats  and  kids. 

A  bright  fire  sends  its  tall  flames  licking 
up  hungrily  towards  the  tree  it  cannot  reach, 
but  only  lights  up  from  beneath,  and  round 
it  are  various  little  holes  in  the  ground  filled 
with  charcoal,  over  which  enigmatical  little 
copper  vessels  are  boiling,  watched  and 
stirred  by  the  black  cook  sitting  on  his 
heels,  and  engaged  in  preparing,  with 
means  which  would  have  filled  a  French 
chef  with  despair,  a  dinner  of  which,  when 
served,  that  same  French  chef  would  not 
have  felt  ashamed. 

Glancing  round,  my  eye  then  fell  on  the 
pantry  department,  where  the  crockery  for 
dinner  was  laid  out  in  regular  piles,  the 
glasses  all  cleaned  and  ranged,  and  the 

*  butler '  busy  trimming  the  reading  lamps. 
The  next  department  in  order  was  the 
laundry,  and  here  the  washerman,  com- 
fortably squatted  in  firont  of  his  ironing 
sheet  and  blanket,  surrounded  by  piles  of 
damp  clothes,  was  leisurely  passing  a  huge 
iron  filled  with  charcoal  over  the  limp-look- 
ing linen. 

The  white-robed  ayah  flits  in  and  out  of 
the  tents,  finding  a  home  for  our  various 
possessions,  and  thither  we  soon  retire. 

A  delightful  picture  of  comfort  which 
greeted  our  eyes  as,  drawing  aside  the 
screen  of  the  doorway,   we  entered   the 

*  parlor.*  Imagine  a  large  room  twenty 
feet  square,  of  double-lined  canvas,  with  a 
closed-in  verandah  running  all  round; 
the  floor  carpeted  with  a  pretty  striped 
cotton  drugget ;  two  large  tables,  the  one 
laid  for  dinner,  the  other  covered  with 
books  and  writing  materials ;  chairs  of  all 
kinds,  cane,  bamboo,  wood,  and  finally  a 
bright  fire  crackling  and  blazing  in  the 
open  stove.  As  I  looked  in  upon  this 
warm,  bright  scene,  so  difierent  from  ray 
anticipations,  my  last  fears  as  to  '  roughing 
it  *  melted  away,  and  it  was  borne  in  upon 
my  European  spirit  that  comfort  of  every 
kind  is  thoroughly  understood  in  India, 
and  practised  as  it  is  only  practised  by  the 
wealthiest  of  the  wealthy  in  England. 
Comfort  is  a  word  of  England's  coining, 
and  in  the  remote  land  of  their  exile  her 
children  do  not  belie  their  origin. 

Our  *  bedrooms  '  were  equadly  spacious. 


and  contained  large  comfortable  beds,  a 
dressing  table,  two  chairs,  a  large  wooden 
tub,  and,  I  may  even  add,  a  bath-room, 
for  the  enclosed  verandah  which  runs 
round  the  tent  serves  as  such,  and  when  a 
march  is  completed,  the  water-carrier  toils 
from  tent  to  tent  bending  under  the  weight 
of  his  heavy  sheep-skin  filled  with  water 
from  a  neighboring  well. 

A  shooting  expedition  had  been  aurang- 
ed  in  the  neighborhood  of  our  next  en- 
campment, and  thither  we  repaired  on  the 
following  morning — a  party  of  six  on 
horseback,  the  spare  tents,  the  cooking 
apparatus,  the  elephants,  and  the  flocks 
and  herds  having  been  sent  on  during  the 
night. 

We  had  a  refi-eshing  scamper  across 
country  for  about  twelve  miles,  and  then, 
having  duly  equipped  themselves  for  wad- 
ing and  shooting,  three  of  our  party  started 
off"  on  foot.  Our  hostess,  mine  host — who 
preferred  dry  feet  and  a  smaller  bag — arid  I, 
scaled  one  of  the  elephants  by  means  of  a 
ladder,  seated  ourselves  in  the  howdah, 
and  started  in  search  of  our  day's  sport 
I  had  a  recollection  of  a  former  ride  on  an 
elephant  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  per- 
formed in  the  days  of  early  youth,  a  source 
of  infinite  pride,  pleasure,  and  delight,  com- 
bined with  a  secret  terror  of  the  huge  mon- 
ster who  so  meekly  obeyed  the  words  and 
blows  of  the  driver  seated  below  us  on  his 
head.  I  confess  to  having  experienced  lit- 
tle of  the  delight,  but  also  litUe  of  the  ter- 
ror, of  those  happy  hours  of  childhood, 
but  every  now  and  again,  when  the  huge 
monster  gave  vent  to  an  unearthly  trum- 
peting sound,  which  vibrated  through  its 
great  carcase,  I  wondered  what  our  posi- 
tion would  be  should  this  remnant  of  the 
antediluvian  world  suddenly  take  it  into 
his  head  to  resent  the  blows  and  prod- 
dings  dealt  out  so  liberally  with  a  sickle 
by  his  driver,  and  assert  his  power. 

We  waded  through  fields  of  sugar-canes, 
the  elephant  uprooting  great  sheaves  of 
his  favorite  food  with  his  trunks  and  dust- 
ting  his  great  cushiony  feet  with  the  por- 
tions he  considered  as  unfit  for  food 
Then  we  went  slushing  through  the  manh, 
and  the  little  snipe  started  up  all  round 
us.  They  were  very  shy,  but  at  length  wc 
got  into  a  'hot'  comer,  and  did  great 
slaughter,  filling  our  bag  very  respectaUjr, 
and  adding  quail,  black  partriogei  and 
duck  on  our  way  back. 

Two  or  three  days  succeeded  each  oth 
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er  much  in  the  same  fashion,  and  then,  for 
the  first  time,  I  discovered  that  sport  and 
change  of  air  were  by  no  means  the  aim 
and  object  of  camp  life,  and  that,  the 
Christmas  week  holidays  having  come  to 
an  end,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
our  host  should  be  at  a  certain  town  thir- 
ty-six miles  off  on  the  day  but  one  follow- 
ing. There  wa^  to  be  a  great  meeting  of 
landowners — zemindars — to  receive  their 
new  rates  of  government  assessment  from 
him.  Camp  life,  in  fact,  forms  a  part  of  the 
round  of  duties  of  the  greater  portion  of 
the  Covenanted  Civil  Service,  who  go 
about  trying  cases  in  their  district,  making 
acquaintance  with  the  people,  and  acquir- 
ing an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  country. 

We  looked  forward  with  a  certain 
amount  of  pleasure  to  being  spectators  of 
a  meeting  of  several  hundred  natives,  and 
the  event  did  not  disappoint  our  expecta- 
tions, for  a  more  picturesque  scene  I  have 
seldom  witnessed. 

For  miles  before  we  arrived  at  the 
scene  of  action,  we  kept  passing  what 
looked  like  native  outposts  on  guard,  save 
that  there  was  no  imiformity  in  their  ap- 
pearance. As  we  passed  they  saluted  us, 
touching  their  foreheads  with  their  hands 
and  bowing  low  over  their  saddles ;  and  I 
learned  that  these  were  landowners,  who 
would  sometimes  ride  thirty  or  forty  miles, 
and  stand  waiting  for  hours,  merely  to  sa- 
lute the  *  Sahib'  as  he  passed.  They 
hoped  by  this  mute  appeal  to  soften  the 
heart  of  the  settlement  officer,  and  to  get 
their  assessment  lowered. 

The  neigborhood  of  our  camp  looked 
like  a  large  fair.  Vehicles  of  every  sort — 
common  bullock- carts,  some  of  them  with 
a  second  story  on  the  top  covered  by  a 
thatched  roof,  others  with  gaily  covered 
howdahs,  dilapidated  buggies  and  dog- 
carts, were  crowded  together,  and  cer- 
tainly no  English  or  Flemish  horse  fair 
ever  displayed  such  varieties  of  horse-flesh, 
both  in  color  and  in  shape.  Piebald 
horses  with  pink  noses,  skewbald  horses, 
white  horses  covered  with  large  regular 
round  spots  and  with  black  legs,  like  the 
rocking-horses  of  our  early  youth,  white 
horses  with  bright  pink  or  blue  legs,  dun, 
roan,  cream-colored,  of  which  you  need 
have  known  the  special  idiosyncrasies  of 
each  owner  in  order  to  foretell  what  odd 
contrast  in  color  tlieir  legs  and  tails  would 
present.      They   were  covered  with   the 


most  extraordinary  saddle-cloths,  saddles, 
and  colored  cords,  and  set  up  a  loud 
whinnying  at  our  approach,  which  the  na- 
tives regard  as  a  display  of  fine  spirit. 

Wherever  our  eyes  fell  they  beheld  pic- 
turesque figures  in  coats  like  Joseph's, 
others  in  tight-fitting  trowsers  and  skirted 
coats,  some  of  quilted  cotton,  pink,  blue, 
green,  yellow,  black,  others  of  cloth,  deli- 
cate fawn-color,  deep  red,  indigo  blue, 
with  many-hued  turbans  to  contrast  with 
the  other  parts  of  their  dress.  I  here  no- 
ticed that  the  natives  are  not  at  all  suscep- 
tible of  cold  as  to  their  legs,  which  are  al- 
most always  among  the  lower  classes  fully 
exposed  in  all  their  meagre  blackness,  al- 
most to  the  hip ;  for  though  it  was  bitterly 
cold,  and  many  of  the  men  had  thick 
quilts,  they  swathed  them  round  their 
head  and  shoulders,  leaving  their  nether 
limbs  quite  unprotected.  Probably,  since 
their  legs  are  so  thin,  there  is  nothing  to 
feel  the  cold,  mere  bone  not  being  suscep- 
tible to  variations  of  temperature. 

Havmg  breakfasted  we  adjourned  to  a 
large  tent,  where  the  setdement  officer  was 
seated,  surrounded  by  some  native  clerks, 
and  one  or  two  large  landowners  belong- 
ing to  another  district,  and  here  the  na- 
tives came  up  one  by  one  to  learn  their 
fate.  We  had  expected  some  amusing 
scenes,  as  the  natives  are  very  demonstra- 
tive, and  their  payments  were  in  some 
cases  doubled  and  even  trebled.  But  the 
full  extent  of  their  misfortunes  was  evi- 
dently not  realized  until  the  day  following, 
as  we  found  out  later,  and  so  thejr  merely 
bowed  and  retired  one  by  one,  leaving  us 
barely  time  to  take  in  the  details  of  the 
quaint  dresses,  the  eager  black  faces  and 
bright  restless  eyes,  as  they  advanced,  the 
palms  of  their  hands  pressed  together  as  if 
in  supplication,  which  is  the  attitude  in 
which  they  always  address  Europeans. 
Some  of  them  had  on  pretty  blue  and  red 
shawls,  not  of  course  the  richest  kind,  but 
still  fine  and  beautifully  worked,  but  for 
the  greater  part  they  were  dressed  as  I 
have  described  above. 

One  of  the  landowners  of  the  district, 
who  holds  a  position  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  an  English  squire,  and  who  is  very 
loyal  to  the  English,  begged  as  a  special  fa- 
vor that  the  ladies  of  our  party  would  go 
on  the  following  morning  and  see  his 
wives,  to  which  request  we  gladly  acced- 
ed. 

There  were  some  zemindars    present. 
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who  hate  the  pale-faceJ  conquerors  with 
an  undvinc  haireil.  Thev  sent  their  chil- 
ilron  to  us  with  presents  of  fruit  and 
sweetmeats,  anvi  they  teach  these  same 
chiKlren  to  sjx*ak  of  the  Knsriish  with  eve- 
ry nl:hy  worvl  of  abuse  in  which  their  lan- 
giMi^e  is  nch.  They  themselves,  though 
aiM\iren:lv  rej:ard:r!i:  an  Kn  dish  man's 
shake  of  :>.e  r.and  .^s  :/.e  greatest  si  en  of 
honor,  carefully  wash  on  the  den!ement 

I  wi'.I  do 
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our  host  towards  the  apartments  of  his 
wives.  To  our  great  relief,  Mr.  S.'s  little 
boy  was  allowed  to  accompany  us.  He 
speaks  Hindostanee  like  a  native,  and  as 
his  mother  s  command  of  the  language  was 
limited  ar.d  mine  connned  to  three  words, 
we  regarded  him  as  the  interpreter  of  our 
sentiments.  I  mav  as  Avell  state  at  once 
that  this  youKi:  ^entlemjui  pro  veil  utterly 
unworthy  of  the  r osr  to  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed, for.  from  the  moment  when  we 
entered  the  presence  cf  ihe  ladies  to  the 
momer.t  when  we  left  it,  cajoleries,  rebukes, 
sarcasms,  yrove^i  alfjce  unavailing,  and  he 
presened a  stolid ar.c  impenetrabie silence. 
We  followed  cur  hc>s:  up  and  down  nar- 
row st?ue  staircases.  iutD  what  seemed  to 
re  the  hcliist  c:  h^Jes.  s^?  carefully  was  it 
>:reer.e.i  u^.}m  view:  ru:  a  more  drears- 

In  a  little  bare  r>?m  or-ea  lo  the  sky  we 
sudc.er.lv  car.:e  utx>a  a  hideous,  fat.  cdsbe- 
vel>d  wcu:ar..  half  dressed  izl  a  dirry  white 
i:.iru:iut.  v.h::n  1  ::r  a  momenr  suspected 
cf  :-eir. J  her  tc  -»-.:—  o^r  \-isit  was  due. 
Put  we  TsLss*.:  her  Iv  wl:.:  a  m'.:rual  stare, 
.ir..:  ir.tere.i  a  srrt  of  '::a.::lemented  space 
.x'x'.r.c  c"'"cr  a  .'r^?ary.  ^rass-grcwii  court- 
y.ir.:.  v»h-'re  s-ever^I  wcr:;e:i  stcv?d  huddled 
.-.c."ir.s:  the  '"^^.11.  eagerly  i>ckisg  toward 
us  ""ith  jutsu-etche-i  ~e-:ks.  We  were  led 
:\i5t  ther.:  ir.tc  a  sziall  dark  r>j>m,  with  no 
vi--.r..'l:-.r5  c-.i  :r.ly  the  c-ue  c:or  by  which 
-*e  ;frtfr*i.  :Lzi  -nrhich  was  filled  by  a 
l.".r^e  r:ur..:  t-'rle  c.-.-ere-i  wiih  anEndish 
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by  daubs  of  red  from  the  betel  nut  which 
they  constantly  chew,  and  which  is  the 
color  of  vermilion.  She  was  splendidly 
dressed  in  a  thick  mauve-colored  silk,  the 
skirt  being  bordered  at  the  bottom  with 
green  and  gold,  and  a  sort  of  half  jacket 
of  the  same  on  the  body.  Her  head  and 
the  upper  part  of  her  figure  were  veiled  in 
a  delicate  gauzy  material,  also  mauve-col- 
ored, with  a  hem  of  gold  embroidery  round 
it  She  was  literally  smothered  in  jewel- 
lery, rough  in  workmanship,  but  very  ef- 
fective. A  sort  of  necklace  of  gold,  pearls, 
and  uncut  stones  hung  over  her  forehead, 
surmounted  by  her  veil  (the  prettiest  possi- 
ble head-dress),  from  her  ears  depended 
long  earrings  which  touched  her  shoulders, 
and  round  her  neck  were  numberless  strings 
of  pearls  and  precious  stones,  which  fell  in 
one  mass  to  her  waist. 

Her  arms  also  were  covered  nearly  up 
to  the  elbow ;  and  on  asking  to  examine 
her  bracelets,  I  was  allowed  to  do  so.  As 
I  took  the  warm,  soft,  little  hand  in  mine, 
I  wondered  whether  after  all  a  black  skin 
is  not  preferable  to  a  white  one,  the  color 
is  so  rich  and  deep. 

Next  to  this  attractive  little  creature  sat 
the  other  wife,  the  mother  of  the  two  boys, 
an  old  woman,  so  fat  and  so  ugly  that  a 
glance  at  her  was  enough.  She  was  very 
plainly  dressed,  and  wore  no  jewels,  and  I 
wondered  how  she  liked  her  deposition, 
and  also  whether  the  jewels  had  been  hers, 
and  how  she  bore  the  transfer  of  them  firom 
her  portly  person  to  that  of  her  younger 
rival. 

The  movement  of  withdrawal  which  we 
now  made  was  the  signal  for  a  ceremony 
with  which  I  could  have  dispensed.  The 
young  wife  produced  a  bottle  of  attah  of 
roses,  out  of  which  she  poured  a  yellow, 
oily  looking  substance  like  marrow  fat 
As  the  pure  perfume  is  so  expensive,  they 
pound  up  sandalwood  and  mix  with  it; 
though  how  that  mixture  can  produce  any- 
thing so  greasy,  I  do  not  understand.  She 
held  out  her  hand  and  anointed  our  palms 
with  the  greasy  compound,  after  which  she 
also  put  some  on  our  handkerchiefs.  The 
scent  was  overpowering  and  sickening,  and 
for  days  afterwards  we  could  not  get  rid  of 
it;  it  seemed  to  cling  to  everything  we 
touched,  or  even  looked  at 

A  large  white  handkerchief  was  next 

brought  forth,  and  out  of  a  knot  tied  in 

one    comer    Mrs.    H.    K.   the    younger 

took  some  silver  rupees  and  a  gold  mohur 
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and  handed  them  to  Harry,  who  salaam'd, 
but  was  desired  by  his  mother  to  return 
them,  which  he  did — reluctantly.  I  was 
sorry  too,  for  I  coveted  the  gold  mohur,  it 
is  such  a  handsome  coin. 

We  then  rose,  relieved  that  our  visit  was 
at  an  end,  and  with  many  bows  and  sa- 
laams and  hand-shakings  we  turned  away 
and  left  our  less  fortunate  sisters  to  their 
dreary  life.  They  pass  their  days  squatted 
on  pieces  of  cloth  in  the  dreary  rooms  or 
out  on  the  roof,  with  no  interest  or  occupa- 
tion save  the  occasional  visit  from  or  to  a 
relation.  I  hear  that  they  are  some  of 
them  beginning  to  feel  the  want  of  a  diffe- 
rent life,  and  have  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
learn  to  sing  and  draw ;  and  the  wife  of 
one  Rajah,  who  is  cleverer  than  her  sisters, 
and  whose  husband  is  devoted  to  her,  trans- 
acted some  of  his  business  for  him  during 
a  recent  illness,  and  even  received  the 
visits  of  men.  But  they  say  that  the  so- 
cial revolution  will  be  a  very  slow  one,  and 
that  our  dusky  sisters  will  have  to  wait  a 
long  time  for  their  *  rights.'  I  felt  very  sad 
for  them  when  we  walked  out  free  and 
happy  into  the  bright  sunshine. 

H.  K.  mounted  his  horse  and  accom- 
panied us  to  the  boundary  of  his  property, 
expressing  great  pleasure  in  our  visit.  He 
said  it  would  raise  him  in  the  estimation  of 
all  the  country  round,  and  that  we  had 
conferred  a  great  honor,  &c.  &c.  Mr.  S. 
interpreted  my  admiration  of  the  young 
wife's  jewels,  and  he  said  that  had  he 
known  of  our  proposed  visit  sooner,  she 
should  have  worn  many  more,  as  she  pos- 
sessed a  great  quantity ;  and  I  inwardly 
wondered  where  she  would  have  worn 
them,  as  there  did  not  appear  to  be  room 
for  another  ornament  on  her  little  person. 

After  many  highly-colored  speeches  he 
galloped  away  and  left  us,  and  we  wonder- 
ed what  impression  we  had  made  on  our 
hostesses.  Mrs.  S.  was  in  her  riding-habit, 
in  which  dress  they  generally  take  English- 
women for  men ;  and  I  had  on  warm  serge 
and  fur  clothes,  which  I  dare  say  they 
thought  looked  dull  and  unfestive. 

This  was  the  last  noteworthy  event  in 
our  week  of  camp  life,  our  last  pleasant 
day.  For  there  is — shall  I  confess  it  ?— 7 
a  *  darker  side,'  and  that  we  soon  experi- 
enced. 

The  weather  suddenly  became  bitterly 
cold;  cold,  clear,  fi-osty  nights  were  follow- 
ed by  days  in  which  a  keen  wind  searched 
out  every  chink  and  opening  in  our  tents, 
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and  whistled  in,  drying  up  our  skins,  cover- 
ing everything  with  dust,  and  making  our 
lives  a  burden  to  us.  It  is  true  we  had  a 
stove,  but  as  we  marched  every  day,  it  fol- 
lowed us  slowly  on  a  bullock-cart,  and  only 
came  up  with  us  late  in  the  afternoon,  and 
till  then  we  sat  shivering,  wrapped  in 
shawls  and  blankets,  vainly  striving  to 
keep  warm.  I  had  not  time  to  experience 
it,  but  I  can  quite  imagine  that  after  a  few 
weeks  the  constant  moving  becomes  mo- 
notonously wearisome. 

However,  on  the  third  day  of  this  disa- 
greeable change  of  weather,  our  expedition 
came  to  an  end,  and  we  entered  the  town 
which  was  our  destination  in  such  a  cleud 
of  dust  as  I  hope  never  to  see  again.  The 
town  was  obscured  by  what  seemed  to  us 
like  a  dense  November  fog,  and  which 
proved  in  fact  to  be  a  dust  cloud,  from 
which  we  emerged  nearly  stifled,  with  our 
mouths,  noses,  ears,  and  eyes  full,  and  pow- 
dered over  from  head  to  foot  like  millers. 


The  drawback  to  camp  life  is  the  being 
so  completely  dependent  on  the  weather ; 
but  the  four  winter  months  are  usually 
cool  and  sunshiny,  and  the  days  of  great 
cold  and  of  biting  wind  are  rare,  and  it  only 
rains  for  a  few  days  at  Christmas.  For 
the  rest  of  the  time  one  may  count  on  fine 
weather ;  and  so  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  two  or  three  months  of  this  fresh,  cool, 
open-air  life  forms  a  pleasing  variety  to  the 
other  months  in  the  stations  down  on  the 
plains,  where  the  heat  is  so  great  that  even 
the  birds  pant  with  their  beaks  open. 

I  am  painfully  aware  that  there  is  a  pau- 
city of  events  and  stirring  incidents  in  this 
little  account  of  a  week  of  camp  life ;  but 
then  Indian  life  is  for  the  most  part  made 
up,  like  English  life,  of  minor  details,  which 
are  trifling  in  themselves,  but  which  in  the 
aggregate  make  a  wonderful  difference — 
the  difference  between  *  exile '  and  *  home.' 
— Fraset^s  Magazine. 
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CHAPTER      XXXVII. — WHAT      THE      WAVES 

SAID. 

Her  father  was  so  grave  and  silent 
when  he  came  back  from  the  railway  sta- 
tion that  Bertha  grew  troubled. 

Suppose  he  were  to  take  Miss  Eraser's 
view  of  her  conduct,  what  would  happen  ? 

"  But  I  will  not  go  back,"  she  said ;  "  no 
one,  not  even  a  father,  has  a  right  to  inter- 
fere between  man  and  wife.  I  cannot  tell 
any  one  what  I  know  is  the  truth — that 
Michael  does  not  want  me ;  if  he  had  a 
spark  of  love  left  for  me,  we  should  have 
found  him  at  Dover  waiting  for  us.  I 
can't  see  how  it  is  to  end ;  but  I  should 
be  a  hypocrite  if  I  were  to  write  and  beg 
his  pardon,  and  I  know  that  is  what  Ra- 
chel wants  me  to  do.  He  has  left  off  lov- 
ing me,  not  because  I  left  home,  but  be- 
cause he  had  grown  tired  of  me  before  he 
went  away;  while  I" — here  a  great  sob 
•  came — "have  been  loving  him  all  this 
time  as  dearly  as  ever;  still,  I  can't  be  so 
unwomanly  as  to  force  my  love  where  it  is 
not  wanted." 

She  thought  it  would  be  wise  to  avoid 
an  explanation  with  her  father.    She  sent 


word  by  a  servant  that  she  had  gone  out 
walking,  and  she  went  out. 

She  stood  on  the  esplanade,  uncertain 
where  to  go,  and  then  she  turned  irresisti- 
bly to  the  sea,  drawn  there  against  her 
will. 

The  beach  was  deserted.  Bertha  went 
and  sat  as  close  as  she  could  to  the  green 
moaning  waves.  The  tide  was  going  out, 
and  it  seemed  to  beckon  her  to  follow  it 

"  I  wonder  if  I  could  ever  be.  happy  if 
I  began  life  quite  over  again — ^among  peo- 
ple I  never  saw  before  ?"  A  long  pause 
here.  She  gathered  some  stones  in  her 
hand,  and  flung  them  one  after  another 
into  the  retreating  waves.  They  seemed 
to  bend  their  heads  in  mockery,  and  the 
moaning  sound  began  to  shape  itself  into 
words,  "  Go  back,  go  back,  go  back." 

Bertha  left  off  listening,  and  looked 
round. 

The  day  had  been  cloudy,  and  the  sun 
had  not  even  peeped  out  to  say  good  night 
before  his  setting.  There  was  that  cfdtn 
grey  light  on  everything  which  is  so  full  of 
repose.  A  little  way  beyond  her  she  saw 
the  bathing  women  gathering  up  gowns 
which  had  been  drying  on  the  b^ch,  hdd 
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down  by  large  stones ;  a  fisherman  sat  on 
the  edge  of  his  boat  mending  a  net.  On 
the  other  side,  beneath  the  pier,  men 
were  still  at  work  repairing  the  vast  struc- 
ture. Everywhere,  spite  of  the  repose  of 
the  scene,  there  seemed  to  be  an  atmo- 
sphere of  duty— even  the  waves  were  re- 
tiring in  obedience  to  a  fixed  law.  Ber- 
tha felt  out  of  tune  with  all;  there  was 
neither  repose  nor  submission  in  her  strug- 
gling heart. 

"Begin  a  new  life!"  She  spoke  pas- 
sionately; she  wanted  to  shut  out  the 
monotonous  reproof  of  the  waves;  they 
were  growing  monotonous  in  tint  as  well 
as  sound  as  the  light  grew  dimmer.  "  Why, 
that  is  just  what  I  told  myself  before  I 
married;  lyy  life  was  quite  new  then,  and 
yet  how  soon  I  went  back  to  the  old  way 
of  living!  Ah,  but  that  was  because  I 
thought  Michael  understood  me."  She 
shook  her  head  sadly.  "  No  one  does 
understand  me,  perhaps  no  one  ever  has 
or  ever  will — yes,  Aunt  Sophy  did." 

Here  her  thoughts  came  to  a  full  stop ; 
she  had  a  new  subject  in  Aunt  Sophy. 

Had  her  aunt  been  understood  by  those 
with  whom  she  lived  ?  And  yet  how  lov- 
ingly and  patiently  she  had  always  fulfill- 
ed all  her  duties.  This  thought  was  a 
stumbling-block.  Bertha  went  on  flinging 
stones  at  the  waves. 

"Well,"  she  said,  "Aunt  Sophy  was 
humble,  and  things  that  vex  me  would 
never  have  vexed  her.  I  wish  I  had 
understood  her,  though,  I  might  have 
made  her  life  happier;  and  yet  she  was 
always  cheerful.  How  was  it  ?  how  could 
she  bear  always  to  come  second — never  to 
be  specially  loved  by  any  one  ?  And  yet 
she  had  plenty  of  feeling." 

She  got  up  and  went  home.  She  was 
safe  now  from  Miss  Eraser's  appeals,  but 
she  felt  yet  shyer  of  her  father. 

When  she  reached  the  hotel,  she  learned 
that  her  long  absence  had  alarmed  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, and  that  he  had  gone  out  in  search 
of  her. 

Bertha  waited  for  his  return,  but  she 
grew  so  weary  that  she  resolved  at  last  to 
go  to  bed;  she  was  secretly  glad  of  the 
excuse  for  avoiding  him. 

She  was  very  weary,  and  yet  she  could 
not  sleep.  All  the  agitation  she  had  suf- 
fered during  the  day  revived,  and  acted  it- 
self over  and  over  again  in  the  still  dark- 
ness. She  saw  Miss  Eraser's  sorrowful, 
beseeching  face,  and  then  she  followed  her 


to  London,  and  witnessed  Michael's  dis- 
appointed look  when  he  saw  that  his  cou- 
sin was  alone.  Yes,  he  would  be  disap- 
pointed at  his  wife's  disobedience.  Bertha 
argued,  although  he  might  find  her  absence 
a  relief;  but  it  was  more  difficult  to  feel 
in  the  right  lying  alone  there  in  the  dark- 
ness than  it  had  been  in  full  daylight,  with 
outward  objects  to  distract  thought.  It 
was  so  very  dark  and  still,  it  seemed  to 
Bertha  that  the  only  sound  which  reached 
her — the  plash  of  the  waves  as  the  tide 
brought  them  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
beach — said,  "  Go  back,  go  back,"  more 
distinctly  than  before;  her  conscience,  too, 
would  not  be  stifled ;  it  repeated  over  and 
over  again  that  she  ought  to  have  written 
to  her  husband  to  excuse  her  delay.  "  But 
he  would  not  have  cared  to  get  an  open 
message  sent  through  a  third  person,  and 
I  was  ill,"  she  said,  excusingly.  She  felt 
her  cheeks  grow  hot  at  this;  she  could 
have  written  if  she  had  not  been  self-will- 
ed. But  the  evil  one  is  never  so  watchful 
as  when  he  sees  us  call  a  fault  by  its  right 
name,  for  directness  and  reality  in  dealing 
with  our  infirmities  are  two  strong  wea- 
pons in  the  spiritual  warfare,  and  Bertha, 
chased  away  the  unpleasant  thought  by 
remembering  that  if  she  went  on  worrying 
herself  she  should  never  get  well.  She 
tried  to  go  to  sleep. 

In  vain.  She  counted  forwards  and 
backwards,  went  through  various  pre- 
scribed formularies,  but  her  eyes  still  open- 
ed widely — she  was  not  even  drowsy. 

At  last  she  recalled  her  puzzle  about - 
Aunt  Sophy  and  tried  to  think  it  out — 
tried  to  seek  for  the  talisman  of  her  Aunt's . 
unfailing,  gentle  humility :  for  Bertha  got, 
far  enough  to  discover  that  humility  had  . 
been  the  root  of  Miss  Ashton's  sweetness. .. 
She  fell  asleep,  and  she  saw  Aunt  Sophy 
herself  bending  over  her ;  but  her  sweet 
smile  had  fled.     Instead  there  was  an  ex- 
pression of  grave  reproof  on  the  gentle 
face,  and  when  Bertha  stretched  out  her 
arms  in  glad  welcome,  it  seemed  to  her 
that  Aunt  Sophy  shuddered  and  faded 
away. 

CHAPTER   XXXVIII. — HOPE   DEFERRED. 

A  CERTAIN  old  woman,  mythology  tells  ; 
us,  had  a  Jiabit  of  looking  in  her  mirror 
and    denying    herself    that    which    she 
wished  for  most ;  and  this  fable  probably  . 
originated  the  belief  that  women  are  inva- 
riably contradictory  even  to  their. own  de-  - 
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spite,  a  belief  which  is  only  partially  true 
— that  is,  it  is  untrue  so  far  as  it  sets  forth 
contradiction  as  a  purely  female  failing. 
In  this  very  circumstance  of  denying 
themselves  that  which  they  most  wish  for, 
from  a  sort  of  lofty  contradiction  which,  if 
one  ventured  on  such  audacity,  might  go 
by  the  name  of  sulkiness,  men  will  beat  wo- 
men hollow,  and  they  suffer  far  more  be- 
cause of  the  manly  dignity  which  prevents 
any  advance  from  them. 

On  the  day  of  Bertha's  expected  return, 
Mr.  Helder  had  been  in  a  most  disturbed 
and  unnatural  condition.  He  was  still  ill 
and  weak,  and  his  arm  was  bound  up  and 
lay  helpless  in  a  sling ;  but  in  the  morn- 
ing, before  he  went  to  the  Museum,  and 
now  since  his  return,  he  has  fidgeted  and 
travelled  about  the  house  from  the  sitting- 
rooms  to  the  bedrooms,  and  then  again  to 
the  sitting-rooms  till  there  is  no  rest  left  in 
him.  He  looks  anxious  as  well  as  fidgety, 
and  very  much  annoyed. 

The  servants  wonder,  and  tell  each 
•other  that  something  must  have  gone 
wrong. 

He  looked  pleased,  overjoyed  even,  two 
anornings  ago,  when  Mr.  Williams  wrote 
and  said  he  could  now  promise  to  bring 
ihis  daughter  home  fairly  recovered  on 
Thursday.  Yes,  then,  although  he  still 
felt  sore  at  the  remembrance  of  Bertha's 
■stiflf  letters,  and  at  the  long  silence  since 
her  illness,  Michael  had  given  way  to 
momentary  rapture  at  the  prospect  of  see- 
ing his  wife  once  more  by  his  own  fireside. 
The  letter  said  they  hoped  to  reach  Lon- 
don early  in  the  afternoon.  There  were 
only  two  afternoon  trains,  and  one  which 
arrived  quite  late  in  the  evening,  and  Mr. 
Helder  had  been  twice  to  the  railway 
terminus  without  success.  He  was  told 
the  second  train  had  been  delayed,  and 
might  not  arrive  for  two  hours. 

"  I  wish  I  had  stayed  at  the  station," 
he  said ;  "  and  yet  it  was  necessary  to  come 
home  to  put  off  dinner.  The  long  journey 
will  tire  Bertha  dreadfully;  they  ought  to 
have  come  by  the  earlier  train."    ' 

He  frowned  so  heavily  that  Bertha 
would  have  considered  her  fears  all  real- 
ized if  she  had  seen  his  face. 

Long  before  the  two  hours  had  expired, 
he  was  on  his  way  again  to  the  station, 
but  at  the  end  of  the  street  he  stopped 
and  called  to  a  cab  with  luggage  outside 
to  sto^  also. 

He  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  cousin 


Rachel's  face,  and  now,  as  he  opened  the 
cab  door,  a  look  of  alarm  came  into  his 
eyes  when  he  saw  that  Miss  Fraser  was 
alone. 

"What  has  happened?  where  is  Ber- 
tha ?  tell  me  at  once  !"  he  said  impatiently. 

"Get  in,  and  I  can  tell  you  as  we  go' 
along,"  and  Miss  Fraser  laughed  a  little 
at  what  she    considered  was    Michael's 
exaggeration. 

"  Nothing  is  the  matter — that  is,  noth- 
ing alarming;  only  Bertha  is  so  knocked 
up  that  she  could  not  travel  any  farther. 
I  left  her  and  Mr.  Williams  at  Dover,  but 
I  so  feared  you  would  be  anxious  that  I 
came  on  alone." 

"  And  left  her  by  herself!"  Michael 
spoke  in  the  impatient  tone  whiqh  is  called 
exclamation.     "  What  a  pity !" 

Miss  Fraser  drew  herself  up,  and  then 
she  gave  a  little  sad  smile. 

**  You  must  prepare  yourself  to  find 
Bertha  very  much  changed,"  she  said. 

He  started  a  little — a  fear  came  to  him 
in  her  words.  It  was  like  a  draught  of 
cold  outside  air  when  one  has  been  keeping 
close  to  the  glow  of  a  fire;  and  as  one 
rises  and  shuts  out  the  chill  intruder,  so 
Michael  hardened  himself  against  the 
half-felt  dread — he  resolved  that  the 
change  Rachel  spoke  of  was  physical. 

"  You  mean  her  illness  has  changed  her; 
she  is  thin  and  pale ;  does  she  look  so  ill, 
then?"  And  he  thought  he  would  go 
down  to  Dover,  helpless  as  he  was,  and 
bring  his  wife  home.  "  She  will  be  better 
when  she  is  comfortably  at  home  again," 
he  said.  But  the  cab  stopped  at  his  own 
door,  and  he  got  out. 

"I  will  say  good-by,  as  I  have  seen 
you,"  Miss  Fraser  said ;  "  I  may  as  wdl 
go  straight  home  now." 

"  Nonsense,  Rachel ;  you  must  stay 
here  to-night,  at  any  rate.  I  have  heard 
no  news  yet,  and  your  room  is  all  ready." 

Miss  Fraser  hesitated.  She  shrank  from 
having  to  tell  her  cousin  the  truth;  and 
yet  sooner  or  later  he  must  know  of  his 
wife's  coldness. 

"Very  well,  I  will  stay  to-night;  but 
I  must  go  home  to-morrow." 

Miss  Fraser  went  up-stairs,  and  stayed 
so  long  in  her  room  that  Michael  was 
more  restless  than  ever. 

"  She  might  consider  that  Bertha  is  my 
wife,  and  that  I  have  not  seen  her  for 
weeks.  She  must  know  that  I  am  anxious 
to  hear  more  of  her,"  he  said,  and  he 
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walked  up  and  down  the  room  impatient- 

Miss  Fraser  came  down-stairs  as  dinner 
was  announced,  and  Michael  had  to  re- 
strain his  impatience  till  the  servants  left 
the  room. 

"  Now  tell  me,  Rachel,  how  do  you 
mean  that  Bertha  is  altered  ?"  he  said. 

Miss  Fraser  had  decided  up-stairs  that 
she  would  talk  as  little  as  possible  about 
Bertha,  but  she  was  much  too  downright 
to  evade  questioning  easily. 

"  Well " — she  looked  at  her  cousin  with 
what  she  thought  was  an  impenetrable  ex- 
pression, but  to  Michael  she  seemed  very 
uncomfortable — "  I  have  no  wish  to  find 
fault  with  Bertha  so  far  as  regards  myself, 
she  has  shown  much  more  gratitude  than 
I  had  any  right  to  expect  for  my  services ; 
but  the  truth  is,  she  is  a  very  altered  per- 
son." 

Michael  thought  his  cousin  wished 
to  be  questioned  into  more  decided  blame 
of  his  wife,  and  he  put  a  sudden  check  on 
his  eagerness. 

"  Did  she  fix  any  day  for  her  return 
home  ?"  he  said,  carelessly. 

Miss  Fraser  bit  her  lip.  It  seemed  to 
her  that  she  was  ti'eated  slightingly.  She 
had  gone  all  the  way  to  Rome  at  her 
cousin's  urgent  request,  and  had  stayed 
there  for  weeks  nursing  his  wife.  Why,  now 
she  reflected  on  it,  she  had  lived  longer  with 
Bertha  than  Michael  ever  had,  and  must 
therefore  know  more  than  he  did  of  the 
girl's  wilful  nature.  As  she  travelled  up 
from  Dover,  Miss  Fraser  had  told  herself 
with  bitter  regret  that  Michael  could 
never  be  happy  with  his  wife,  but  that  she 
would  never  tell  him  so ;  and  now  it  was  as 
much  as  she  could  do  to  keep  silence,  it  was 
such  an  outrage  on  common  sense  to  let 
Michael  go  on  supposing  his  wife  was 
anxious  to  return  home  after  all  that  had 
passed  between  her  and  Bertha. 

"  No,  I  do  not  think  Bertha  is  anxious 
to  return  home.  I  must  tell  you  the  truth, 
Michael." 

Michael  flushed  suddenly,  but  his  cousin 
sat  on  his  right  hand  looking  straight  be- 
fore her.  She  was  determined  to  say 
what  she  considered  ought  to  be  said. 

**  Perhaps  I  had  better  go  and  fetch 
her" — he  tried  to  smile — "  only  I  do  not 
want  her  to  know  of  my  accident  until 
she  is  strong  again.  It  might  upset  her, 
she  is  so  very  sensitive." 


He  said  this  more  to  hipself  than  to  his 
cousin.  He  looked  quickly  at  her,  and 
felt  vexed  at  her  incredulous  expression. 

"Are  you  really  asking  my  opinion, 
Michael  ?"  Miss  Fraser  spoke  severely, 
and  held  her  head  as  straight  as  she  could. 

"  Well,  hardly.  I  suppose  I  ought  to 
judge  for  Bertha  and  myself  too." 

It  was  a  weak  sentence,  and  he  knew 
it,  and  felt  again  vexed  with  himself. 

"  Under  ordinary  circumstances  a  hus- 
band, of  course,  ought  to  be  able  to  judge ; 
but  I  believe  I  know  more  of  Bertha  than 
you  do,  Michael ;  and  I  really  think  if  you 
want  her  to  come  home  at  all,  you  had 
better  go  and  fetch  her." 

No  answer.  Miss  Fraser  deliberately 
ate  a  biscuit,  but  she  did  not  look  round. 
Mr.  Helder  was  very  angry.  His  cousin 
knew  him  too  well  to  misunderstand  his 
silence.  She  was  sorry  for  him,  but  she 
did  not  regret  her  words ;  she  had  done  g 
her  duty.  It  was  absurd  for  a  middle- 
aged  man  to  go  on  dreaming  and  deceiv- 
ing himself  like  a  romantic  boy. 

She  did  not  attempt  to  disturb  him. 
She  sat  still  and  finished  her  biscuit ;  then 
she  looked  at  the  clock  on  the  high  mantel- 
shelf. She  had  given  this  clock  to  Michael 
when  first  she  took  charge  of  his  house- 
hold— to  keep  things  punctual,  she  said ; 
and  now  she  saw  that  she  had  sat  beyond 
her  allotted  time  after  dinner. 

"  Shall  I  ring  for  tea  ?"  she  said ;  and 
she  left  him  alone. 

Miss  Fraser  had  a  strong  confidence 
that  she  understood  her  cousin.  She  had 
always  found  it  expedient  and  judicious 
to  leave  him  to  himself  when  he  was  vexed, 
but  she  had  forgotten  that  marriage  alters 
a  man's  nature  as  much  as  it  affects  the 
validity  of  his  will  and  testament 

She  had  told  him  her  opinion  of  Bertha; 
this  she  thought  was  a  plain  duty,  and  she 
was  ready  to  give  him  her  best  advice  as 
to  the  guidance  of  his  spoiled,  wilful  wife. 
It  had  not  occurred  to  her  that  all  she  had 
to  say  on  so  tender  a  subject  should  have 
been  said  at  once ;  that  her  cousin's  reserve 
and  his  pride  would  combine  to  keep  him 
silent,  and  that  she  had  thrown  a  brand 
of  burning  disquiet  into  his  heart  which  he 
would  certainly  not  seek  her  aid  in  extin- 
guishing. 

He  pushed  his  chair  back  firom  the  table 
as  soon  as  he  was  left  alone. 
"What  does  Rachel  mean?"  And  then  he 
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got  up  and  stood  leaning  against  the  high 
mantelshelf,  trying  to  curb  the  tempest 
which  had  quite  upset  his  self-control. 

He  did  not  succeed.  Anger  against 
Rachel  was  quickly  succeeded  by  anger 
against  Bertha — against  her  fiather,  too,  for 
countenancing  her  rebellious  conduct. 

At  first  he  decided  on  going  to  Dover 
next  day,  and  insisting  on  his  wife's  return, 
but  this  idea  offended  his  pride. 

"  No,"  he  said,  bitterly,  "  if  love  will 
not  bring  Bertha  back  to  me,  we  are  best 
apart" 

He  passed  his  hand  across  his  eyes,  and 
was  angry  to  find  tears  there.  He  would 
not  own  to  himself  how  bitter  a  sorrow  his 
cousin's  words  had  laid  on  him. 

Little  by  little,  as  his  anger  quieted,  he 
began  to  piece  facts  together.  He  tried 
for  a  calmer,  clearer  view  of  his  wife's 
conduct.  Little  by  little  the  doubts  of 
w  these  last  weeks,  often  repulsed  but  never 
wholly  driven  away,  took  definite  shape, 
and  then  memory  reminded  him  how  soon 
his  wife  had  grown  cold  after  marriage. 
Further  yet  memory  dragged  him,  with 
the  relentless  pertinacity  with  which  she 
forces  the  acceptance  of  slighted  truths. 
How  often  he  had  been  puzzled  in  the 
early  days  of  his  acquaintance  with  Bertha, 
and  clearly,  distinctly  as  if  spoken  in  his 
ears,  came  the  warning  of  the  gentle  wo- 
man who  had  known  Bertha  from  a  child 
— "  You  know  we  never  understood  Ber- 
tha, Walter,  and  I  think  Mr.  Helder  does." 

Michael  covered  his  face  with  his  hand. 

"  And  in  my  vanity  I  was  foolhardy 
enough  to  think — I,  who  know  nothing  of 
women — that  I  could  control  this  incom- 
prehensible girl,  and  make  her  mine  abso- 
lutely. She  never  has  been  mine,  because 
she  has  never  loved  me." 

He  groaned,  but  he  tried  bravely  against 
his  anguish.  He  understood  now  her  un- 
willingness to  marry  him.  She  had  found 
out  her  mistake  even  then.  "  Why  did 
she  not  tell  me  openly  she  did  not  love 
me  ?"  he  said. 

He  stood  there  feeling  that  all  joy  and 
light  had  gone  out  of  his  life  for  ever ;  it 
would  be  misery  to  live  with  Bertha,  know- 
ing that  she  did  not  love  him ;  and  it  must 
be  misery  to-  her  to  feel  herself  tied  to  a 
man  firom  whom  she  shrank  with  dislike. 
"  And  I  cannot  set  her  free." 

But  this  mood  was  too  high-flown  to 
last.  His  anger  came  back.  Bertha 
might  not  love  him,  but  she  had  no  right 


to  make  her  want  of  love  public,  or  to 
live  apart  from  him. 

"  I  shall  not  go  to  Dover,"  he  said, 
sternly ;  "  I  will  not  put  myself  in  the 
place  of  a  jailer.  I  shall  write  to  her 
father,  and  ask  my  wife  to  return  to  me ; 
but  if  she  refuses,  then  she  must  seek  me. 
A  wife  who  leaves  her  husband  without 
permission,  and  then  persists  in  staying 
away  from  him,  is  not  the  girl  I  loved. 
After  all,  I  may  have  been  blinded  by  an 
infatuation,  but  I  am  no  weak  fool  to  be 
trampled  on  by  a  woman." 

When  he  rejoined  his  cousin  he  asked 
no  further  questions. 

Miss  Fraser  was  eager  to  speak  of  Ber- 
tha now,  but  Michael  would  not  give  her 
the  chance ;  he  was  cold  and  silent,  and 
yet  in  his  heart  he  was  longing  for  even 
the  slightest  clue  which  might  lead  to  an 
explanation  of  his  wife's  conduct. 

Next  morning  he  was  more  silent  stilL 

At  parting  Miss  Fraser  could  not  restrain 
herself. 

"You  will  go  and  fetch  Bertha,  Mi- 
chael ?  Do ;  she  is  but  a  child,  remember." 

"  Rachel ! " — he  spoke  so  sternly  that 
his  cousin  started — "  remember  you  are 
speaking  of  my  wife ;  leave  me  to  manage 
my  own  affairs." 

And  Miss  Fraser  reflected  as  she  went 
home  that  those  whose  try  to  mediate  be- 
tween husbands  and  wives,  always  get  the 
worst  of  it. 

CHAPTER  XXXIX. — A   VISITOR. 

Bertha  awoke  in  ten'or.  She  looked 
round,  but  there  was  no  trace  of  her 
aunt's  presence;  and  yet  it  had  been  so 
real,  and  the  sense  of  guilt  with  which  it 
had  filled  her  heart  lay  there  heavily.  Why 
had  she  dreamed  that  her  aunt  shuddered 
and  shrank  away  ? 

Her  room  was  full  of  light,  and  she  r< 
up  and  looked  out  at  the  shimmering 
glittering  sea. 

The  harbor  was  busy  with  life  and  move- 
ment. It  recalled  strangely  to  Bertha  the 
night  she  had  spent  at  Dover  before  she 
started  for  Rome.  How  long  ago  that 
seemed,  and  how  old  she  had  grown  in 
these  weeks  of  absence ! 

She  hurried  her  dressing,  she  was  anx- 
ious to  get  away  from  her  own  companion- 
ship. Yesterday  Miss  Fraser  had  brought 
her  breakfast  to  her  room,  but  to-day  Ber- 
tha felt  so  much  stronger  that  she  resolved 
to  find  her  way  down-stairs. 
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The  coffee-room  faced  the  sea ;  it  was 
very  bright  and  pleasant- looking  this  mor- 
ning. Several  persons  had  already  break- 
fasted, and  were  still  sitting  at  the  small 
tables  placed  about  the  room,  studying 
Murtay  and  foreign  railway-guides ;  others 
were  engrossed  by  their  newspapers.  One 
tall,  stout,  grey-headed  man,  who,  judging 
by  his  white  necktie,  was  probably  a  com- 
bination of  country  squire  and  clergyman, 
was  puzzling  over  a  map  of  Germany 
which  hung  against  the  wall. 

Mr.  Williams  was  seated  at  a  table  near 
the  window.  He  laid  down  his  **  Times  " 
when  Bertha  appeared. 

"  How  are  you,  my  dear?"  He  looked 
at  her  anxiously,  and  then  a  glad  smile 
spread  over  his  face.  "  You  are  better,  eh, 
are  you  not  ?  That's  all  right.  Now  come 
and  have  some  breakfast.  I  dare  say  you 
will  feel  up  to  a  journey  to  London  to- 
morrow." 

He  tried  to  speak  carelessly,  but  Bertha 
felf  that  he  was  watching  her. 

The  brightness  faded  out  of  her  face ; 
her  whole  countenance  changed  so  much 
that  the  clergyman,  who  had  turned  from 
the  study  of  his  map  to  look  at  her  as  she 
came  in,  wondered  what  the  bright-eyed 
girl's  father  could  have  said  to  bring  such 
a  cloud  over  her. 

But  Bertha  tried  to  speak  cheerfully; 
she  dreaded  a  serious  remonstrance,  and 
her  father  could  not  begin  this,  she 
thought,  unless  she  gave  him  opportunity. 

"  Oh,  please  not  so  soon  as  to-morrow," 
she  smiled ;  **  you  know  I  have  never  seen 
Dover,  and  I  do  so  love  the  sea.  I  feel 
that  I  shall  get  quite  strong  and  well  if  we 
stay  here  a  little  longer." 

A  mother  and  two  daughters  sat  at  a 
table  close  by.  The  young  girls  looked  at 
Bertha  and  heard  what  she  said. 

Mr.  Williams  sighed.  He  could  not  ar- 
gue with  his  daughter  in  public;  but  Ber- 
tha saw  constraint  in  his  face. 

**  I  think  it  would  do  you  more  good  to 
go  home" — he  spoke  in  a  lower  voice— 
"  I  fancied  you  would  wish  it,  Bertha  ?" 

The  words  sounded  like  a  question. 
Bertha  felt  vexed. 

"  I  wish  to  stay  here."  Her  lower  lip 
drooped. 

The  waiter  came  in  with  a  card.  It  was 
a  relief  to  Bertha  that  he  came  up  to  their 
table.  Before  she  could  look  at  the  card 
she  saw  her  cousin  Frank  coming  towards 
them. 

"  Why,  Frank,  how  came  you  to  find  us 


out  ?    If  Bertha  had  not  knocked  up  we 
should  have  reached  London  yesterday." 

Frank  laughed,  he  seemed  heartily  glad 
to  see  his  uncle  and  cousin. 

"  Well " — he  sat  down  beside  Bertha — 
"  I  never  expected  to  see  you  here,  uncle. 
When  I  got  your  letter  saying  Bertha  had 
recovered,  and  that  you  were  all  coming 
over,  I  thought  I  would  run  up  to  town 
for  a  day  just  to  see  you.  I — the  fact  is  I 
am  staying  near  here,  at  River."  Here 
Frank  paused;  he  looked  at  Bertha,  her 
eyes  were  full  of  mischief. 

"  We  have  breakfasted,"  she  said ; 
*'  come  and  sit  on  that  sofa  in  the  window, 
Frank ;  I  have  so  many  questions  to  ask." 

She  moved  to  the  sofa,  and  the  two  gen- 
tlemen followed  her. 

"  First,  how  did  you  find  us  out,  Frank  ?" 

"  Well,  it  was  very  simple.  I  was  in 
Dover  yesterday  evening,  and  I  caught  a 
vision  of  your  back,  uncle,  just  leaving  the 
hotel.  Somehow  I  missed  you — ^you  went 
so  fast — so  I  came  back  and  made  inquiry 
here,  and  found  you  out ;  but  I  could  not 
stay  then,  so  I  walked  out  from  River  this 
morning." 

"  Why  did  you  come  alone,  Frank  ?" 

Bertha  looked  so  bright  and  saucy  that 
her  father  was  surprised  by  her  change  of 
manner.  He  had  forgotten  all  about 
Frank's  engagement. 

Frank  blushed  like  a  girl,  but  he  looked 
pleased. 

"  May  I  bring  Phoebe  to  see  you.  Ber- 
tha ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  pray  bring  her.  Papa,  you 
want  to  see  Phoebe,  don't  you?  Bring 
her  to-morrow,  Frank." 

*  Mr.  Williams  smiled,  and  echoed  her 
invitation,  but  Bertha  was  struck  by  the 
coldness  of  his  manner. 

He  did  not  think  of  Frank  as  he  spoke ; 
he  was  hurt  and  surprised  that  Bertha 
showed  this  lively  interest  in  a  person  she 
did  not  know,  for  in  parting  from  Miss 
Fraser  he  had  said  that  he  thought  his 
daughter's  indifference  and  coldness  were 
the  result  of  her  great  weakness.  It  seem- 
ed sadly  frivolous  that  Bertha  could  be 
insensible  to  her  husband's  daim  on  her 
affection,  and  yet  that  she  had  power  to 
sympathise  with  Frank.  He  moved  on  to 
another  sofa  with  his  newspaper,  and  left 
the  cousins  together. 

Bertha  too  was  vexed  and  disappointed 
at  her  father's  indifference;  she  wanted 
Phoebe  to  be  asked  to  dinner. 

"  Come  very  early  to-morrow,  Frank. 
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Wc  are  promised  a  private  room  to-day, 
and  then  we  can  all  talk  comfortably.** 

"  We  can  talk  very  well  here."  Frank 
looked  round  at  the  vacant  tables.  Most 
of  the  guests  had  departed,  and  the  others 
were  gathered  round  a  book-table  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  room,  poring  over  news- 
papers and  indicateurs.  "  How  is  Mr. 
Helder  ?" 

Frank  looked  at  his  cousin ;  he  had  no 
suspicion  or  consciousness  that  the  simple 
facts  related  by  his  uncle  had  been  as  bare 
an  outline  of  Bertha's  history  as  the  foun- 
dations of  a  house  are  to  its  subsequent 
elevation.  He  had  been  told  of  Aunt 
Sophy's  illness;  that  Bertha  had  gone  to 
Rome  to  nurse  her  aunt ;  had  there  been 
struck  down  with  malaria  fever,  and  that 
she  was  now  on  her  way  home.  But  Ber- 
tha thought  she  saw  in  her  cousin's  direct 
glance  a  guess  at  her  unhappiness,  and  she 
tried  hard  to  look  unconscious. 

"  I  believe  he  is  better,"  she  said  coldly. 

"  Ah,  I  heard  he  had  been  ill."  Frank 
was  struck  by  her  indifference.  "  How 
impatient  you  must  be  to  get  home.  I 
suppose  you  could  not  give  Phoebe  a  few 
days  at  River  ?  No,  it  is  not  fair  to  ask 
you,  of  course." 

He  was  surprised  at  Bertha's  eager  face. 
She  had  said  to  herself  she  would  never 
go  home  now  till  Michael  came  himself  to 
fetch  her.  This  would  be  the  least  atone- 
ment he  could  offer  for  his  indifference 
and  neglect,  and  yet  she  had  not  shaped 
out  any  plan  beyond  that  of  returning  to 
Vine  Cottage.  She  caught  at  her  cousm's 
suggestion.  Even  a  few  days*  respite  had 
hope  in  it. 

"  Thank  you" — she  bowed  in  the  pretty, 
graceful  way  that  took  Frank  back  at  once 
months  ago — "  I  should  like  so  much  to 
stay  with  Phoebe.  You  see  I  call  her 
Phoebe  already ;  I  jam  so  glad ;  I  seem  to 
be  going  to  have  a  sister  for  the  first  tifne 
in  my  life." 

She  looked  at  him  lovingly,  and  Frank 
felt  touched  and  grateful ;  and  yet  it  seem- 
ed to  him  very  strange  indeed  that  Bertha 
could  choose  a  longer  absence  from  her 
husband  than  was  absolutely  necessary. 
He  began  to  feel  inquisitive. 

"  But  I  say.  Bertha,  shall  you  get  leave 
of  absence  ?  We  shall  have  Helder  rush- 
ing down  by  express  train,  and  carrying 
you  away  with  him." 

"  Oh,  no" — Bertha  tossed  her  head  back 
in  her  old  injured  way — **  he  always  wishes 


me  to  do  as  I  like,  and  I  particularly  like 
to  make  Phoebe's  acquaintance.*' 

"Very  well,  then,  I  will  tell  her;  and 
you  can  settle  it  between  you  to-morrow,*' 
There  was  a  little  more  desultory  talk, 
and  then  Frank  went  away.  His'  face 
clouded  over  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  the 
hotel.  "There  is  something  wrong,"  he 
said.  "Bertha  is  very  charming;  she  is 
far  more  courteous  and  self-possessed  than 
she  used  to  be,  but  she  seems  older  and 
colder.  I  am  afraid  she  is  not  happy  witii 
her  husband ;  poor  little  thing,  I  said  he 
was  too  old  for  her." 

A  tap  at  the  door  of  her  bedroom  next 
morning  startled  Bertha.  She  had  risen 
early,  and  instead  of  going  down-stairs  she 
stood  leaning  out  of  window,  enjoying  the 
fresh  sea-breeze  and  the  bustle  in  the  harbor. 
A  couple  of  French  sailors  were  quar- 
relling just  below,  and  to  Bertha's  amaze- 
ment, instead  of  using  their  fists,  they 
began  to  give  each  other  open-hand  blows 
in  the  face. 

"  Come  in,"  she  said  in  answer  to  the 
summons. 

Her  father  opened  the  door,  but  he  did 
not  come  in.  "  Can  you  come  down,  my 
dear  ?  I  have  something  very  important  to 


sav." 

He  looked  so  grave,  so  sad,  that  for  the 
moment  Bertha's  resolution  yielded.  She 
thought  something  had  happened  to  Mi- 
chael, and  her  love  asserted  itself. 

"  Oh,  what  is  it  ?    Tell  me  quick." 

She  grew  so  white  that  Mr.  Williams 
hesitated. 

"  I  have  a  letter  from  your  husband," 
he  said. 

"  Oh,  is  that  all  ?"  Bertha  gave  a  great 
sigh  of  relief. 

Mr.  Williams  looked  still  graver. 

"  I  will  go  and  wait  for  you" — he  moved 
away — "  but  I  am  really  in  a  hurry." 

Bertha  felt  troubled  and  agitated.  Some- 
thing  was  going  to  happen.  She  did  not 
think  she  had  ever  seen  her  father  look  so 
determined ;  he  was  either  angry  with  her 
or  with  Michael.  She  hurried  after  him 
as  quickly  as  she  could. 

"  Sit  down,  my  dear."  He  spoke  niore 
kindly  at  the  sight  of  her  scared  face. 

"  I  think  you  had  better  read  Michael's 
letter  yourself.*' 

Bertha  read  the  letter.  Her  heart  beat 
so  fast  that  she  could  scarcely  gather  in 
the  sense  of  the  words.  She  read  it  over 
twice.     She  could  have  kissed  the  hand- 
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writing,  and  yet*  the  letter  itself  stirred  up 
all  her  pride.  She  folded  it  and  gave  it 
back  to  her  father. 

He  had  watched  her  closely,  and  he 
raised  his  hand  wamingly  to  keep  her 
silent. 

"  When  I  spoke  to  you  in  Rome,  Bertha, 
I  did  not  say  what  I  really  thought  of  your 
conduct  to  your  husband — ^you  could  not 
have  borne  it  But  now  it  seems  to  me 
you  are  sufficiently  recovered  to  discuss 
this  subject.  I  cannot  tell,  of  course,  what 
impression  you  have  gathered  from  Mi- 
chael's letter,  but  to  me  it  gives  the  feeling 
that  he  is  very  much  disappointed  in  you, 
and  that  if  you  do  not  at  once  make  an 
effort  to  regain  his  good  opinion,  you  are 
bringing  lasting  unhappiness  on  yourself" 

Bertha's  scared  look  was  gone  now. 
Her  eyes  were  full  of  anger,  and  she  grew 
deeply  flushed  while  she  spoke. 

"  Whatever  unhappiness  may  come  has 
been  caused  by  Michael,  not  by  me.  I 
simply  did  my  duty  in  going  to  you  at 
once.  Michael  has  chosen  to  resent  this ; 
he  has  written  to  me  as  seldom  as  possible. 
If  he  cared  for  my  return  he  would  come 
and  fetch  me  himself  He  speaks  of  me 
here" — she  looked  at  the  letter — "  as  if  I 
were  a  runaway  school- girl,  and  as  if  he 
thought  you  were  to  blame  for  keeping  me 
from  him." 

"  Hush,  you  will  make  yourself  ill  with 
this  excitement ;  sit  down  and  be  quiet." 
Bertha  flung  herself  into  a  chair,  but  she 
looked  full  of  scornful  passion. 

"  Michael  is  right."  Though  his  words 
were  decided,  Mr.  Williams  spoke  nervous- 
ly. All  through  his  life  he  had  been  shielded 
from  domestic  excitement,  and  now  there 
was  no  one  who  could  possibly  stand  be- 
tween him  and  his  refractory  daughter. 

It  was  very  terrible.  He  almost  gasped 
for  breath,  but  Michael's  letter  was  so  stem, 
so  earnest,  that  he  dared  not  put  off  this 
explanation. 

"He  is  quite  right,"  he  repeated ;  " if 
you  do  not  see  your  duty  to  him  in  the 
right  way,  I  must  help  you  to  see  it.  Your 
husband  has  been  very  ill ;  you  were  told 
that.  Bertha.  He  could  not  write  for  a 
time ;  but  you  have  absolutely  refused  to 
write  to  him,  or  to  send  him  a  message 
since  your  illness.  You  see  he  says,  *  I 
write  to  you  because  my  wife  does  not  an- 
swer my  letters.*  It  seems  to  me  that  he 
places  the  matter  in  my  hands." 

Bertha  started  at  the  unusual  sternness 


in  her  father's  voice.  She  looked  up;  he 
was  frowning.  She  waited  for  his  next 
words.  Her  fear  was  struggling  with  her 
anger,  but  she  tried  to  harden  herself 
against  any  yielding. 

"Now" — Mr.  Williams  tried  to  soften 
his  manner — "  I  am  quite  sure  a  husband 
and  wife  should  be  together  and  not 
apart ;  and  therefore  I  wish  you  to  go  up 
to  London  with  me  to-day.  We  will 
start  at  whatever  time  suits  you,  but  we 
must  go  to-day,  that  is  settled." 

Bertha  sat  dumb,  twisting  her  fingers 
together. 

"  I  think  we  will  have  breakfast  now." 
Her  father  moved  to  ring  the  bell. 

"  Stop !"  Bertha  started  up  with  such 
a  tragical  look  in  her  eyes  that  her  father 
stood  still  bewildered.  "You  are  quite 
mistaken,  I  am  not  going  home  to  Michael ; 
I  cannot.  Listen,  papa.  I  am  not  angry 
and  foolish  as  you  think.  I  have  thought 
this  over  calmly  and  patiently,  till  I  am 
quite  sure  I  am  right.  If  Michael  wished 
for  me  he  would  not  write,  he  would  come 
to  fetch  me  home.  He  is  just,  and  he 
knows  that  he  must  ask  me  to  return,  but 
he  asks  for  me  in  a  w'ay  which  he  knows 
I  shall  resent.  Why,  I  consider  that  let- 
ter the  most  decisive  proof  of  his  want  of 
affection  for  me." 

Mr.  Williams  hesitated;  he  had  not 
seen  his  daughter  and  her  husband  to- 
gether since  their  marriage.  Was  it  in- 
deed true  that  they  were  unhappy  ?  And 
yet  in  Michael's  first  letters  there  had  been 
warm  praise  of  Bertha,  and  abundant  evi- 
dence of  tender  love  for  her.  Her  father's 
memory  went  back  to  Bertha's  childish 
days.  How  often  she  had  been  at  war 
with  all  within  the  house!  How  impossi- 
ble it  had  been  to  understand  her ! 

"  Poor  child  "  —  he  groaned  out  the 
words — "  must  you  always  make  yourself 
miserable  ?  It  is  possible  that  Michael 
is  displeased  with  you,  but  no  one  can 
meddle  between  husband  and  wife.  You 
hav^ — I  do  not  say  this  to  wound  you, 
my  dear — ^but  you  used  to  have  a  very 
proud,  exacting  temper.  Now,  in  all  in- 
tercourse with  our  fellows,  and  specially 
in  married  life,  there  must  be  forbearance 
as  well  as  love.  We  must  all  bear  and 
forbear.  No  one  is  perfect.  Bertha,  and  if 
you  want  your  husband  to  forgive  you, 
you  must  begin  by  forgiving  all  these  fan- 
cied grievances  you  have  been  nourishing. 
I  tell  you  that  I  am  sure  Michael  really 
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wishes  for  you,  and  if  you  show  a  ready 
obedience  to  his  wish,  you  will  find  that, 
face  to  face,  all  your  grievances  will 
dwindle  into  nothing,  and  that  you  will 
be  as  good  friends  as  ever." 

"Obedience!  Good  friends !"  Ber- 
tha nearly  stamped  her  foot  How  utterly 
impossible  it  was  for  her  father  to  conceive 
her  ideal  of  married  life — an  ideal  which 
she  felt  now  had  been — ah !  as  so  much 
else  had  been  in  her  life — the  work  of  her 
own  imagination ;  but  there  was  no  use  in 
prolonging  the  discussion. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  if  I  make  you  angry, 
but  indeed  I  am  right.  I  cannot  go  back 
to  Michael  until  I  feel  sure  he  wishes  for 
me,  and  that  I  am  necessary  to  his  happi- 
ness." Her  lips  trembled,  and  she  paused 
to  get  self-command.  "  I  will  not  believe 
this  except  from  himself;  he  alone  can 
convince  me." 

Mr.  Williams,  too,  had  to  make  an  ef- 
fort at  self-control.  He  was  puzzled  and 
vexed,  but  he  saw  that,  for  the  present  at 
least,  he  had  no  power  over  his  self-willed 
daughter.  If  he  insisted  on  her  return 
home  he  might  make  things  worse. 

"  What  do  you*  intend  to  do  ?"  He 
spoke  coldly,  and  tears  sprang  into  Ber- 
tha's eyes.  She  went  up  to  him  and  took 
his  hand  'gently  between  hers. 

"  Don't  you  be  angry  with  me,  father; 
please  don't.  I  have  only  you  to  take 
my  part.  I  cannot  make  you  understand 
now,  but  still  I  don't  think  you  would  like 
to  force  me  on  a  man  who  does  not  want 
me.  I  should  like  best  to  go  back  to 
Vine  Cottage,  but  if  you  will  not  have  me, 
then  I  must  try  and  find  myself  a  home." 

Mr.  Williams  drew  his  hand  away. 

"  You  cannot  expect  me  to  be  pleased. 
I  tell  you  that  I  think  Michael  is  right, 
and  that  it  is  your  place  to  go  to  him ; 
but  as  you  really  are  so  childish  and  silly 
that  you  cannot  see  your  duty,  you  can 
come  to  Vine  Cottage  for  a  thne.  I  must 
go  there  to-morrow." 

Bertha  only  bent  her  head  in  answer. 
The  "  Times"  came  in  with  the  breakfast, 
and  her  father  at  once  took  refuge  in  his 
newspaper. 

It  seemed  to  Bertha,  as  she  sat  with 
every  pulse  throbbing  with  agitation,  that 
she  had  better  await  the  aid  which  Phoebe 
Lucas's  invitation  would  give  him.  Bertha 
had  very  little  natural  shrewdness,  but  she 
felt  in  an  intuitive  kind  of  way  that  her 
father  would  gladly  be  rid  of  her  after  this 


painful  talk.  She  knew  how  much  it  must 
have  cost  his  reserved  nature  to  speak  so 
openly,  and  to  herself  thus  to  speak  had 
been  a  most  painful  effort  — an  effort 
wholly  unknown  to  those  who  have  been 
privileged  from  early  childhood  to  speak 
openly  to  their  parents. 

In  the  days  soon  after  her  marriage, 
Bertha  had  been  able  to  open  her  heart 
to  her  husband  ;  but  even  then  there  had 
been  the  effort  which  must  cling  to  a  reti- 
cent nature,  and  her  confidence  had  so 
soon  been  checked  that  she  had  grown  & 
harder  and  more  reserved  than  she  was 
before  she  had  ever  attempted  a  confi- 
dence. 

She  kept  on  looking  at  her  watch,  and 
wishing  Frank  would  arrive.  She  was 
dreading  lest  her  father  should  begin  a  fi*esh 
remonstrance  ;  but  Mr.  Williams  was  too 
angry  to  trust  himself  to  speak'  again  on 
the  subject ;  he  shrank  from  pointing  out 
the  scandal  and  annoyance  to  which 
Bertha  would  subject  herself.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  her  duty  as  a  wife  ought  to  be 
an  all-sufficient  motive,  and  her  refusal 
had  completely  bewildered  him.  He 
would  have  insisted  still  more  forcibly,  but 
he  dreaded  a  fit  of  hysterics  or  some  dis- 
play of  the  vehemence  which  he  had  heard 
of  in  Bertha's  childhood  ;  he  thought,  too, 
it  would  be  well  to  see  Michael  H elder, 
and  find  out  from  him  whether  there  were 
any  grounds  for  Bertha's  assertion. 

"  Here  they  are  !"  Bertha  exclaimed 
from  the  window ;  "  and  oh  1  what  a 
pretty  girl !" 

Mr.  Williams's  face  was  very  severe 
when  Frank  and  Phoebe  Lucas  appeared, 
but  his  expression  changed  at  once  when 
he  saw  the  sweet,  simple  face  of  Frank's 
betrothed  wife. 

Phoebe  was  small,  almost  tiny  in  figure, 
but  as  dainty  as  a  spring  daisy.  She  had 
a  sunny,  open  face,  with  sweet  blue  ejrcs 
and  a  fair  delicate  skin.  There  was  some- 
thing unspeakably  refireshing  in  the  peace- 
ful, happy  face,  after  the  storms  he  had 
just  turned  away  fi-om  in  his  daughtet's. 
Mr.  Williams  sighed ;  he  thought  that  this 
gende-looking,  pretty  little  creature  would 
never  take  up  extravagant  ideas  of  what 
was  due  to  her,  and  wreck  her  own  happi- 
ness and  her  husband's  comfort  for  a 
mere  trifle. 

CHAPTER   XL. — SUNSHINE. 

The  young  girl's  entrance  was  like  tte 
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change  from  dull,  depressing,  damp  Sep- 
tember to  a  dry,  bright,  sparkling  morning 
in  October.  Phoebe  Lucas  did  not  look  a 
bit  clever  or  intellectual  even,  she  looked 
happy  and  smiling,  and  there  was  a  gen- 
tleness about  her  which  betokened  refine- 
ment. Bertha  shook  hands  with  her 
warmly,  and  then,  drawn  by  an  impulse 
which  she  was  not  in  a  mood  to  resist,  she 
bent  down  and  kissed  the  sweet  smiling 
face. 

Frank  looked  delighted,  he  had  not  ex- 
pected such  warmth  in  his  cousin  after  the 
change  he  had  remarked  yesterday.  He 
began  at  once  on  the  subject  of  Bertha's 
visit : — 

"  Uncle,  we — I  mean,  Phoebe — wants 
you  to  leave  Bertha  behind  for  a  bit. 
River  is  so  quiet  and  pretty  that  she  will 
grow  quite  strong  there,  I  am  sure ;  and  it 
will  be  such  a  pleasure  to  Phoebe." 

"  Oh  yes,  you  will  let  her  come  to  us, 
won't  you  ?"  Phoebe  looked  beseeching- 
ly at  Mr.  Williams,  and  his  face  puzzled 
her ;  it  seemed  to  her  that  he  was  positive- 
ly angry  with  Frank,  but  he  softened  to 
Phoebe. 

"  You  must  ask  Bertha,  not  me.  She 
is  a  married  woman,  you  know  ;  it  is  no 
longer  my  province  to  guide  her." 

Frank  felt  very  much  surprised.  His 
quiet,  abstracted  uncle  spoke  bitterly.  The 
suspicion  that  had  troubled  him  yesterday 
came  back.  A  minute  before  he  had  been 
ready  to  say  he  hoped  Mr.  Helder  would 
come  down  to  River,  now  it  seemed  best 
not  to  mention  Michael's  name. 

Bertha  felt  mortified  and  full  of  anger 
against  her  father. 

Phoebe  only  was  quite  unconscious  of 
the  discomfort  of  her  companions.  Her 
gentle  brightness  kept  the  storm  cloud 
from  breaking. 

"  You  will  come,  won't  you?"  she  said; 
*'  and,  Mrs.  Helder,  it  will  make  us  so  very 
happy,  my  mother  wants  to  see  you  so  very 
much.  My  mother  saw  you  once" — she 
looked  smilingly  up  at  Mr.  Williams,  as  if 
she  were  sure  of  his  indulgence — "  when 
you  and  she  were  quite  young  she  met 
you,  and  she  said  even  then  you  were  more 
learned  than  any  one  she  had  ever  seen. 
She  would  have  come  to  see  you  this 
morning,  but  she  is  lame,  and  she  only 
goes  out  in  a  chair ;  but  I  am  so  glad  you 
like  Mrs.  Helder  to  come  to  us." 

Frank  smiled  at  Phoebe's  simplicity.  He 
had  quite  understood  his  uncle's  words, 


but  Mr.  Williams  had  no  courage  to  re- 
fuse this  bright  appeal. 

"I  am  much  pleased  that  Mrs.  Lucas 
has  so  flattering  a  remembrance  of  me," 
he  said,  graciously ;  "  I  can  only  say  you 
remind  me  very  much  of  what  she  was  at 
your  age."  His  smile  made  the  words  a 
compliment. 

"  Then  when  will  you  come  ?"  Phoebe 
did  not  feel  shy  with  Mr.  Williams,  but 
she  still  spoke  timidly  to  Bertha. 

"  My  father  goes  to  London  to-morrow ; 
shall  I  come  to-morrow  ?" 

Bertha  was  surprised  at  her  own  eager- 
ness. It  seemed  to  her  if  she  once  got 
safely  to  River,  only  Michael  in  person 
should  induce  her  to  leave  it. 

Mr.  Williams  spoke  abruptly. 

"I  would  much  prefer  going  to  town 
to-day,"  he  said ;  "  I  only  propose  to-mor- 
row on  your  account.  Bertha.  But,  if  you 
wish  to  accept  Mrs.  Lucas's  invitation,  and 
she  can  receive  you  to-day,  I  think  it  would 
be  best." 

Frank  and  Phoebe  were  delighted. 
They  had  some  commissions  to  execute 
in  Dover,  and  they  a^eed  to  return  in  a 
couple  of  hours  and  drive  Bertha  out  to 
River. 

Mr.  Williams  was  surprised  at  his  own 
rapid  decision.  He  had  shrunk  from  any 
further  discussion  with  Bertha,  and  he 
much  disliked  the  uncomfortable  footing 
which  the  morning's  talk  had  created.  It 
was  an  immense  relief  to  feel  that  the  time 
they  had  still  to  spend  together  must  be 
occupied  in  packing,  and  that  for  the  pre- 
sent he  was  absolved  from  responsibility 
towards  Michael  Helder. 

Still  he  felt  very  much  troubled,  and 
worst  of  all  he  saw  little  hope  out  of  his 
perplexity.  He  was  going  to  free  himself 
from  the  task  of  reasoning  with  Bertha, 
but  as  soon  as  he  arrived  in  London  he 
must  see  Michael,  and  give  him  some  ac- 
count of  his  runaway  wife. 

"  I  really  cannot  see  how  it  will  end," 
he  said,  despondingly.  "I  believe  the 
way  to  manage  Bertha  would  be  for  Hel- 
der to  go  down  to  River,  and  take  her 
away  home  whether  she  liked  it  or  not. 
But  he  would  not  act  in  that  way ;  I  am 
afraid  both  he  and  Bertha  are  too  proud 
and  too  reserved  to  understand  one  an- 
other easily.  If  Sophy  had  lived  she 
would  have  done  some  good.  Miss  Fraser 
is  too  downright,  and  she  is  not  gentle." 

And  then  the  poor  father,  as  he  packed 
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his  trunk,  let  fall  more  than  one  tear  into 
it  as  he  contrasted  Phoebe's  happy  gentle- 
ness with  Bertha's  restless  impulsiveness, 
and  thought  how  different  his  child  might 
have  been  if  her  own  loving  mother  had 
lived  to  rear  her. 

"  Poor  child,  I  never  could  make  her 
out.  I  suppose  it  is  my  fault.  Perhaps 
if  I  had  had  her  more  with  me,  things 
might  have  been  different;  but  I  was 
afraid  of  making  a  pedant  of  her.  As  it 
is  she  is  quite  unlike  other  girls." 

He  saw  Bertha  alone  just  a  few  minutes 
before  he  left  Dover. 

"  Good-by,  my  dear"  —  he  was  still 
grave,  but  he  tried  to  speak  kindly — "  I 
believe  this  is  a  good  arrangement  after 
all ;  you  will  be  better  nursed  and  taken 
care  of  than  you  could  have  been  at 
Vine  Cottage,  and  you  will  have  time  for 
thought.  I  think  Miss  Lucas  a  ver}' 
charming  young  woman,  and  I  hope  you 
may  benefit  by  her  companionship." 

The  last  words  spoiled  all  the  rest. 
Bertha  stiffened  at  once;  the  notion  that 
she  could  derive  benefit  from  that  simple, 
silly  little  Phoebe,  was  too  absurd 

When  Phoebe  arrived  to  claim  her  visi- 
tor, Bertha  received  her  with  cold  polite- 
ness ;  all  the  effusive  warmth  of  the  mor- 
ning had  vanished  from  her  manner. 

CHAPTER   XLI. 

A  NARROW  river  winds  its  way  like  a 
silver  snake  between  green  meadows. 
There  is  no  positive  path  on  either  side ; 
it  seems  as  if  the  stream  had  welled  up 
suddenly  out  of  the  fresh  green  grass. 
There  are  trees  in  groups  on  one  side,  and 
beyond  these  a  tiny  village  clusters  round 
a  quiet  country  church. 

Bertha  had  been  very  quiet  during  the 
drive. 

"  How  lovely,"  she  said,  impulsively ; 
"  how  sweet  and  peaceful  it  all  seems !  I 
wonder  if  it  is  seeming  or  reality." 

Phoebe  looked  startled,  but  Frank 
smiled. 

"  Come,  come.  Bertha,  you  are  not 
quite  woman  of  the  world  enough  to  bring 
out  such  bits  of  cynicism,  but  you  may 
believe  in  River.  I  fancy  the  geese  are 
the  only  quarrelsome  members  of  the  com- 
munity. Now  here  we  are.  Bertha,  is  it 
not  a  picture-house  ?" 

Bertha  looked  admiringly.  It  was  a 
long,  low,  red-brick  house,  with  gables  at 


one  end  and  a  high  green-slated  roof; 
from  this  rose  some  dormer  windows,  and 
stacks  of  old-fashioned  chimneys.  Up  the 
walls,  and  clustering  round  the  French 
windows,  were  magnolias  and  roses,  and 
drooping  in  glowing  wreaths  from  the  up- 
per windows  to  which  it  had  climbed  was 
the  fast  crimsoning  foliage  of  an  American 
creeper,  as  exquisite  in  form  as  in  color. 
The  entrance-door  was  only  distinguished 
from  the  windows  by  one  broad-flagged 
step  in  front  of  it.  It  stood  open,  and 
while  Bertha  looked  over  the  little  gate  in 
the  holly  hedge  which  went  quite  round 
the  house,  a  lady  came  out  and  smiled  at 
her. 

"  How  like  you  are  to  your  mother !" 
Bertha  said  to  Phoebe,  and  then  smiled 
back  at  the  sweet,  welcoming  face. 

When  she  got  into  the  sitting-room  she 
looked  again  at  Mrs.  Lucas.  Yes,  she  was 
like  her  daughter,  but  it  was  a  transfigured 
likeness;  her  face  was  calm  and  happy, 
but  the  eyes  seemed  to  smile  all  the  more 
sweetly  for  tears  which  had  been  there; 
and  Bertha  noticed  the  widow's  cap  she 
still  wore. 

"I  wonder,"  she  thought,  "whether 
Phoebe  must  go  through  a  great  sorrow 
before  she  gets  that  same  chastened  light 
into  her  eyes,  or  if  it  comes  naturally  with 
age  and  grey  hair.  Aunt  Sophy  had  that 
look,  and  she  was  about  the  same  age  as 
Mrs.  Lucas,  only  there  was  not  so  much 
brightness  in  her  face." 

Bertha  gave  an  abrupt  sigh ;  it  came  to 
her  that  Aunt  Sophy's  expression  might 
have  been  brighter  if  she  herself  had  been 
as  sweet  as  Phoebe  Lucas. 

"What  a  crab  I  must  seem  beside  her!" 
Phoebe  was  looking  very  bright  and  joyous 
as  she  explained  to  her  mother  the  cause 
of  Bertha's  sudden  appearance.  The 
young  wife  felt  a  jealous  pang  as  she 
looked.  •    • 

"  Ah,  how  happy  she  will  make  Frank's 
life !  She  has  less  feeling  than  I  have,  so  it 
is  no  trouble  to  her  to  be  always  bright; 
I  suppose  a  deep  nature  like  mine  must  be 
fitful,  and  must  suffer." 

She  looked  round  the  room ;  there  was 
nothing  distinctive  in  it,  except  that  air  of 
old-fashioned  comfort  and  peace  so  often 
seen  in  a  country  parsonage ;  for  Mrs.  * 
Lucas  still  inhabited  the  parsonage,  the 
present  rector  of  River  being  unmarried, 
preferred  a  small  house  nearer  the  church. 
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Phoebe  took  her  guest  up  a  wide,  shal- 
low oak  staircase  to  her  bedroom,  and 
then  Bertha  asked  to  be  left  alone. 

She  felt  strangely  moved,  she  could  not 
tell  whether  it  was  with  joy  or  with  sor- 
row. So  many  new  sensations  had 
awakened  that  her  heart  had  got  too  full 
for  conversation  to  be  even  possible.  She 
seated  herself  in  one  of  the  two  cushioned 
window-seats,  and  looked  out  on  the 
country  stretched  beyond  the  little  garden. 

But  before  she  had  taken  in  the  land- 
scape, its  green  meadows  of  grazing  cattle, 
backed  by  rich  nutwoods,  with  blue  hills 
rising  in  the  distance,  Bertha's  sight  grew 
blurred,  the  landscape  faded,  and  she 
burst  into  passionate  weeping. 

She  was  still  crying  when  some  one 
knocked ;  her  sobs  had  grown  quieter  and 
less  painful,  but  she  did  not  want  her  agi- 
tation to  be  noticed. 

She  went  to  the  door  and  asked  who  was 
there. 

"  I  came  to  see  if  you  would  like  a  walk," 
Phoebe  said ;  "  Frank  must  go  to  town  to- 
morrow, and  I  thought  you  would  like  to 
be  as  much  with  him  as  you  can." 

"  Thank  you,  I  will  come." 

Bertha  went  to  the  looking-glass  and 
smoothed  her  hair,  and  looked  to  see  if  the 
trace  of  tears  had  faded. 

"  How  strange  of  Phoebe  to  wish  me  to 
go  with  them !"  she  thought ;  "  I  wonder 
she  does  not  prefer  to  keep  Frank  to  her- 
self; but  I  know  she  has  no  deep  feelings." 

The  three  young  people  sauntered  out 
on  to  the  fresh  green  meadow. 

"  I  never  saw  country  like  this  before," 
said  Bertha ;  "  I  have  read  of  it  and  dream- 
ed of  it ;  it  is  not  so  beautiful  as  Italy,  but 
it  is  very  lovely;  one  seems  to  want  spring 
flowers,  though,  to  make  it  perfect.  I  sup- 
pose you  will  think  me  a  sad  cockney.  Miss 
Lucas,  but  I  have  never  gathered  a  wild 
primrose  or  a  wood  anemone  in  my  life." 

"  You  must  come  to  us  in  the  spring,  we 
are  famous  for  our  wild  flowers;  but  I  shall 
not  ask  you  to  conae" — Phoebe  laughed — 
"  if  you  call  me  Miss  Lucas." 

Frank  had  noticed  the  change  in  his 
cousin  since  yesterday ;  he  wondered  with 
a  little  fear  how  she  would  take  Phoebe's 
arch  frankness.  It  seemed  so  strange  to 
him  that  a  few  months  had  changed  his 
childish  cousin  into  such  a  self-contained 
woman.  He  was  surprised  to  see  her  smile 
back  at  Phoebe. 

"  A  bargain,  then !    I  will  not  call  you 


Miss  Lucas  if  you  will  call  me  Bertha.  You 
are  the  greatest  puzzle  I  ever  saw — you 
look  like  a  child  and  yet  you  manage  me 
as  if  you  were  a  woman  !" 

"That's  just  it,"  said  Frank;  "  I  always 
tell  her  she  is  such  a  dear  little  humbug. 
You  should  see  her  with  her  old  men  in  the 
cottages.  Bertha ;  she  smiles  and  looks  as 
sweet  as  sugar,  and  makes  them  do  exactly 
what  she  pleases." 

Phoebe  laughed.  "  You  see  what  your 
fate  will  be,  Frank." 

But  Bertha  looked  so  grave  that  eveu 
Phoebe  felt  she  must  have  some  cause  for 
unhappiness. 

Frank  was  greatly  puzzled ;  every  time 
he  had  seen  his  cousin  he  had  been  more 
and  more  pained  by  the  change,  and  the 
evident  constraint  in  her  manner. 

"  But  it  must  do  her  good  to  be  with 
Phoebe,"  he  said ;  "  and  I  am  glad  I  have 
to  go  to  London  to-morrow." 

There  was  a  little  silence  after  Bertha's 
last  words.  A  lark  was  singing  overhead, 
and  a  flock  of  pigeons  kept  on  flying  off 
and  on  the  roof  of  an  old  bam  belonging 
to^the  farmstead  nearest  the  parsonage. 

"  Do  you  really  visit  poor  people, 
Phoebe  ?"     Bertha  looked  interested. 

"  Well,  yes ;  it  is  a  part  of  my  daily 
work." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you'do  it  as  a  duty  ? 
It  must  be  very  dull " — Bertha  looked 
bored  and  discontented — "do  you  feel 
yourself  obliged  to  do  it  ?" 

Instead  of  the  grave  answer  which  Ber- 
tha felt  sure  she  had  provoked,  Phoebe 
laughed. 

"  Dear  me,  no !  Do  you  visit  your  friends 
only  for  duty  ?  You  see,  in  the  country  we 
have  fewer  friends  than  Londoners  have, 
and  they  are  very  dear  to  us.  I  have 
known  the  people  here  all  my  life — they 
form  a  part  of  ray  world." 

Bertha  gave  a  little  disgusted  sigh. 
"  What  a  life !"  she  thought. 

"Will  you  come  and  see  a  friend  of 
mine  ?"  said  Phoebe ;  "  we  are  close  to  his 
cottage." 

"  Oh  yes,  let  us  go,"  Frank  said ;  "  Ber- 
tha will  fall  in  love  with  Richard." 

Frank  stopped  and  knocked  at  the  door 
of  what  Bertha  had  believed  to  be  one  of 
the  outhouses  belonging  to  the  farm. 
When  the  door  was  opened  she  saw  a 
laborer's  cottage  with  a  red  brick  floor 
and  a  comfortable  curtained  fireplace  in 
the  snuggest  corner.    There  was  a  good- 
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sized  easy-chair  on  one  side,  with  a  wo- 
man seated  in  it,  and  a  small  wicker-chair 
on  the  other.  From  this  darted,  so  sud- 
denly that  the  light  chair  was  overset,  a 
small  old  man,  who  looked.  Bertha  thought, 
as  if  he  were  hung  on  wires,  his  movements 
were  so  nimble  and  jerky ;  his  white  hair 
was  gathered  away  Jrom  his  face  and  tied 
behind  with  a  black  ribbon ;  he  wore  knee- 
breeches  and  showed  a  pair  of  spindle  legs 
with  natty  little  feet  at  the  end  of  them  ; 
his  very  neckerchief  was  rolled  more  tight- 
ly round  his  throat  than  an  ordinary  man 
would  have  rolled  it;  there  was  something 
trim  and  sharp  in  everything  about  him. 

"  Lord  lov*ee.  Miss  Phoebe !  I  know*d 
it  was  Mr.  Frank,  acos  he  alius  opens  the 
latch  wrong  way  first.  That  comes  of  his 
being  a  Londoner,  you  see,  ma*am."  He 
gave  a  quick  look  of  inquiry  at  Bertha. 
"  Begging  pardon,  if  you  be  a  Londoner 
likewise  ?" 

Bertha  felt  shy  at  this  her  first  introduc- 
tion to  humble  life.  She  stammered  out  a 
confused, — 

"  Yes,  I  am ;  but  never  mind ;"  and 
then,  with  a  look  at  the  easy-chair,  she 
said,  "  Is  that  your  wife  ?" 

Phoebe  had  gone  up  to  the  long,  pale 
woman,  who  sat  very  still  and  quiet. 

"  How  are  you  to-day,  Mrs.  Pratt  ?" 

The  sick  woman  spoke  so  gently  that 
Bertha  could  not  hear,  especially  as  Rich- 
ard Pratt  was  answering  her  question. 

He  was  so  very  short  that  he  had  to 
look  up  in  Mrs.  Helder's  face,  and  he 
balanced  his  body  to  and  fro  keeping  time 
to  his  words. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  that  is  my  wife ;  and  she's 
sat  in  that  there  chimbley  comer  esackly 
as  you  see  her  nigh  upon  thirty  year  past. 
She  don't  complain,  bless  you,  no ;  a  trifle 
of  a  groan,  perhaps,  now  and  again,  but 
it's  the  pain" — here  Richard  emphasised 
the  word  with  his  forefinger — "  as  cries 
out,  not  she.  That  there  leg  as  you  sees 
on  the  stool,  ma'am,  is  just  one  wound  from 
the  ankle  to  the  knee.  It  ain't  many  as 
has  so  much  to  boast  on." 

Here  the  little  jerky  man  rubbed  his 
small  bony  hands ;  then  turning  suddenly 
round,  he  looked  sharply  at  Frank,  who 
was  grinning. 

"  Never  was  such  a  cheerful  gentleman, 
ma'am,  as  Mr.  Frank  is.  He  finds  a  joke 
in  everything,  even  in  my  poor  Betty." 
He  looked  rather  fierce  here  from  under 
his  shaggy  grey  eyebrows. 


"  You  are  wrong  for  once,  Richard ;  I 
was  not  laughing  at  you,  only  I  was 
amused  you  should  think  poor  Betty's  suf- 
fering something  to  boast  off." 

Richard's  wrath  subsided;  he  looked 
keenly  at  the  young  man,  and  then  a 
humorous  twinlde  came  into  his  cheery 
dark  eyes. 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir,  but  I  haven't  yet  had 
manners  enough  to  give  the  young  lady  a 
seat."  Here  he  nimbly  picked  up  the 
wicker  chair  and  offered  it  to  Bertha  with 
a  profound  bow.  "  Well,  sir,  and  if  I  be 
proud,  don't  you  suppose  as  Job's  people 
was  proud  of  him  all  their  lives  after  ? 
Why  there  ain't  a  soul  in  River — maybe 
there's  ne'er  a  one  in  Dover  neither — with 
a  leg  like  my  missus,  and  the  manner  of 
bearing  with  it.  Bless  you,  ma'am  !" — he 
gave  such  a  sudden  twist  round  to  Bertba, 
that  she  thought  of  a  teetotum  —  "you 
need  never  consider  as  it  was  Betty  if  you 
was  to  hear  ever  such  a  grCan.  She  knows 
better.  But,  bless  you,  ma'am,  pain  's  the 
most  unruly  contrivance;  and  such  pain 
as  my  missus  has  might  make  a  statty 
holler." 

Bertha  had  a  nervous  dread  of  speaking 
to  the  sick  woman — an  undefined  sense 
that  she  should  speak  wrongly,  and  yet 
that  she  ought  to  know  how  to  act  on 
such  an  occasion,  kept  her  stiff  and  si- 
lent. 

Phoebe  came  to  her  rescue.  "  Bertha, 
will  you  come  and  tell  Mrs.  Pratt  about 
Rome,  please?  She  had  an  uncle  who 
went  there,  and  she  wants  to  hear  what 
sort  of  a  place  it  is." 

It  seemed  to  Bertha  like  magic  when 
she  found  herself  seated  close  by  Mrs. 
Pratt,  and  saw  the  interest  with  which  the 
pale  dull-looking  woman  regarded  her. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  much,"  she  said, 
"  for  I  fell  ill  very  soon  after  I  got  there ;" 
and  as  she  described  what  she  had  seen 
in  her  memorable  walk  through  Rome — 
an  incident  almost  blotted  out  by  all  that 
had  happened  since — Bertha's  voice  fal- 
tered. How  young  she  had  been  then ! 
How  hard  and  old  she  seemed  to  be  grow- 
ing! 

"  Thank  you,  ma'am" — there  was  sach 
a  happy  smile  on  the  sick  woman's  face 
— "  you  have  given  me  much  to  think  on ; 
you  have  made  me  fancy  I  can  see  it  all 
like  in  a  picture ;  thank  you,  ma'am." 

Bertha  blushed,  but  her  heart  stirred 
with  a  strange  new  feeling. 
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The  sick  woman's  eyes  had  brightened, 
and  a  faint  glow  had  risen  on  her  pale 
face. 

"  How  easy  it  is  to  please  poor  people," 
Bertha  thought.  She  looked  round  the 
little  room.  Everything  was  neat  and  in 
its  place;  there  was  a  bright  teapot  on 
the  mantelshelf,  and  the  brass  candlesticks 
shone  with  yellow  light;  the  hearth  even 
looked  trim  and  tidy  under  the  little  fire. 

"  I  am  glad  I  have  pleased  you,"  she 
•  said ;  "  I  will  come  again  and  tell  you 
some  more  about  Rome." 

"  Are  you  ready.  Bertha  ?"  Frank  said, 
and  he  went  to  the  door.  Richard  Pratt 
came  up  to  his  new  visitor. 

"Tm  very  much  obleeged  to  you, 
ma'am."  He  vibrated  more  than  ever, 
and  his  eyes  glistened.  "  I  don't,  in 
course,  know  what  you've  been  a  say  in'  of 
to  Betty ;  but  it's  done  her  good  ;  I  ain't 
seen  her  look  so  sprack  since  the  vicar. 
Miss  Phoebe's  father  as  was" — he  dropped 
his  voice  and  jerked  his  thumb  over  his 
shoulder  towards  the  church — "used  to 
come  in  and  crack  a  joke  with  her.  He 
were  my  master,  the  vicar  were,  ma'am," 
— he  said  this  with  such  a  sudden  change 
of  movement  that  he  startled  Bertha  — 
"  I  drove  him  thirty  year,  and  last  of  all 
I  followed  him ;  that,  ma'am" — emphasis- 
ing with  his  finger — "  were  the  sorrowful- 
lest  day  of  my  life.  He  were  kind,  he 
were,  to  the  sick  and  the  poor :  I've  never 
met  his  match,  ma'am." 

CHAPTER   XLII. — A   LECTURE. 

A  FORTNIGHT  has  passed  away.  It  is  a 
grey  morning,  not  cold  enough  to  counter- 
act the  heavy  atmosphere  which  depresses 
Bertha's  susceptible  nature. 

She  is  sitting  at  needlework  opposite  the 
window  in  the  cosy  drawing-room  of  the 
parsonage.  The  sky  seems  only  about  an 
inch  above  the  tree-tops,  one  interminable 
grey  mass  without  a  cloud  to  break  its  even 
tint. 

"  My  life  is  going  to  be  like  that."  The 
girl  sighed,  -and  then  she  bent  over  her 
work,  a  little  frock  for  one  of  Phoebe's 
children,  that  Mrs.  Lucas  might  not  see 
her  face.  "  I  cannot  stay  here  always, 
and  it  will  be  worse  at  Vine  Cottage, 
there  is  nothing  new  or  amusing  there, 
there  will  not  be  even  Betty  Pratt,  and 
there  will  be  the  perpetual  longing  to  be 
with  him.  Why  don't  I  go  back  to 
Michael?"     Again  she  sighed,  and  she 


felt  a  spasm  cross  her  face;  involuntarily 
she  looked  up,  and  met  the  widow's  ten- 
der eyes. 

"  My  dear" — there  was  something  in  the 
voice  that  reminded  Bertha  of  Aunt  Sophy, 
but  there  was  much  more  firmness  in  it — 
"you  are  not  well,  or  you  are  in  some 
trouble ;  can  I  help  you  ?" 

''  Oh  no,  thank  you.  I  am  much  bet- 
ter since  I  came  here,  owing  to  your  kind- 
ness." 

"  We  are  so  glad  to  have  you ;  you  can 
scarcely  imagine  how  Phcebe  enjoys  being 
with  you ;  she  has  never  had  a  friend  of 
her  own  age,  and  you  have  had  so  many 
advantages  in  education." 

"  Do  you  think  so?" 

The  words  themselves  startled  Bertha  as 
much  as  the  abruptness  with  which  they 
were  spoken  startled  Mrs.  Lucas. 

But  the  older  woman  had  been  studying 
her  guest  attentively,  and  she  understood 
the  unhappiness  that  caused  the  words. 

"You  mean  that  mere  teaching  is  not 
the  most  necessary  education  for  a  woman, 
and  I  agree  with  you  that  the  best  part  of 
a  woman's  education  is  independent  of  in- 
tellectual teaching.  I  only  meant  that  if 
it  had  been  in  my  power,  I  should  have 
been  glad  if  Phoebe  could  have  had  the 
teaching  you  have  had  in  music  and  lan- 
guages, although  I  do  not  suppose  she 
would  have  profited  by  them  as  you  have 
done,  because  she  has  not  the  same  natural 
gifts." 

Bertha  felt  more  than  her  usual  contra- 
diction. Mrs.  Lucas  had  disturbed  her 
just  when  she  wanted  to  think,  and  her 
words  had  given  fresh  life  to  the  torment- 
ing doubts  which  it  was  such  a  hard,  daily 
task  to  keep  silent. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  call  the  best 
part  of  a  woman's  education."  The  work 
was  tough,  and  in  her  pettishness  she  sent 
the  needle  some  way  into  her  finger.  "  Do 
you  mean  needlework  and  housewifery? 
If  you  do,  I  cannot  agree ;  only  perhaps" 
— she  smiled  with  some  of  her  old  bright- 
ness —  "if  I  had  given  more  time  to 
needlework,  I  should  not  have  pricked 
my  finger."  She  put  it  in  her  mouth  to 
stop  the  sharp  pain. 

"  No,  I  do  not  mean  that ;  it  is  perhaps 
better  for  a  girl  to  be  able  to  do  both,  but 
if  she  is  self-denying  and  industrious,  these 
things  will  not  be  hardships  in  after-life.  I 
think  the  best  part  of  education  for  either 
a  married  or  single  life  lies  in  unselfishness 
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and  humility,  two  virtues  which  perhaps 
have  one  root:  the  learning  that  others 
are  always  to  be  thought  of  and  cared  for 
first,  ourselves  last.  I  suppose  a  mother 
should  not  praise  her  child,  but  it  is  hardly 
praise  to  tell  you.  Bertha,  that  I  seem  never 
to  have  had  to  teach  Phoebe  these  things. 
If  you  could  have  seen  her  devotion  dur- 
ing our  sad  trial,  and  then,  when  all  was 
over,  her  care  for  me,  you  would  under- 
stand her  better.  Her  bright  childlike  man- 
ner always  seems  to  me  a  part  of  her  hu- 
mility, it  hides  it  so  effectually." 

"  Phoebe  is  very  sweet  and  loveable." 
But  Bertha  felt  ill-used  and  weary. 

"  I  don*t  care  for  sermons  out  of  church," 
she  thought,  "  and  I  did  not  think  Mrs. 
Lucas  was  a  preacher.  She  means  some- 
thing special  by  this.  Shall  I  go  up-stairs 
and  avoid  it,  or  shall  I  sit  still  and  listen.'* 

She  hesitated,  and  then  decided  that  it 
was  cowardly  to  run  away. 

Mrs.  Lucas  hardly  knew  how  to  go  on. 
She  had  been  greatly  puzzled  by  this  visit. 

Frank  had  not  communicated  his  sus- 
picion that  there  was  unhappiness  between 
his  cousin  and  Mr.  Helder,  but  to  the 
tender  loving  widow  it  seemed  unnatural 
that  a  young  wife  could  bear  so  long  a 
separation  from  her  husband.  She  had 
spoken  truly  when  she  said  she  enjoyed 
Bertha's  visit.  Her  talent  and  her  origi- 
nality impressed  and  interested  Mrs. 
Lucas,  but  there  was  a  restless  wayward- 
ness at  times  about  her  guest,  and  a 
dissatisfied  expression  which  she  would 
gladly  have  interpreted  into  a  wish  to  see 
her  husband  again ;  and  yet  why  then  did 
Bertha  stay  on  contentedly,  day  after  day, 
without  once  proposing  a  return  to  her 
home  ? 

Mrs.  Lucas  remembered  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  visit  she  had  offered  to 
invite  Mr.  Helder,  and  his  wife  had  said 
very  decidedly  that  he  was  much  too  busy 
to  leave  London. 

After  Bertha's  last  words  came  that 
peculiar  silence  which  so  often  precedes  a 
confession  or  an  explanation,  and  the 
widow's  heart  beat  a  little  quicker  as  she 
looked  at  the  delicate  troubled  face  of  her 
guest  and  saw  how  persistently  the  dark 
eyes  were  bent  on  the  work  in  her  lap. 
Mrs.  Lucas  longed  to  draw  the  girl's  head 
on  to  her  shoulder  and  ask  her  what  her 
trouble  was ;  but  she  hesitated.  If  it  were 
that  which  she  began  to  suspect,  a  disa- 


greement with  Mr.  Helder,  Bertha  would 
not  be  able  to  confide  in  her. 

"  Yes,  Phoebe  is  very  sweet " — she  fdt 
that  the  pause  was  growing  awkward— 
"  but  her  sweetness  has  a  root  to  it.  It  is 
not  the  mere  amiable  temper  one  some- 
times finds  in  a  shallow  nature." 

"Ah,  yes,"  said  Bertha,  dreamily. 
"  How  blind  mothers  are !"  she  said  to 
herself. 

"  Phoebe  is  as  anxious  as  I  am  to  see 
Mr.  Helder,"  Mrs.  Lucas  went  on,  not 
looking  at  Bertha  while  she  spoke.  "  Shall 
I  write  and  ask  him  to  come  down,  or  wiQ 
you  ?" 

No  answer  came,  and  Mrs.  Lucas  look- 
ed at  her  companion.  Bertha  raised  her 
head  haughtily ;  she  was  very  pale. 

"  It  would  be  quite  useless  to  ask  him, 
thank  you.  Mr.  Helder  has  already 
written  to  say  he  cannot  leave  LondoD." 

She  spoke  defiantly.  She  thought  Mis. 
Lucas  inquisitive  and  impertinent. 

"  No  one  may  interfere  between  husband 
and  wife,"  she  said  to  herself,  and  sbe 
gathered  up  her  work  and  went  up*stair& 

She  met  Phoebe  on  the  landing  of  the 
quaint,  roomy  old  staircase. 

"  Frank  is  coming  to-morrow.  Bertha." 

The  girl  spoke  so  impulsively,  and  look- 
ed so  blushing,  and  stirred  out  of  her  usual 
smiling  happiness,  that  Bertha's  thoughts 
were  drawn  from  herself.  But  Phoebe  ran 
past  her,  as  if  ashamed  of  her  sudden 
emotion.  And  so  she  was.  She  thought 
Bertha  could  have  no  sympathy  with  her 
love  if  she  cared  so  little  for  her  own 
husband. 

She  ran  down-stairs  to  the  drawing- 
room. 

"  Frank  is  coming  to-morrow."  And 
then  she  put  her  arm  around  her  mothex's 
neck  and  kissed  her ;  *'  and,  mother,  he 
says  he  must  see  Mrs.  Helder  as  soon  as 
he  comes.  He  has  something  special  to 
say  to  her." 

Phoebe  looked  eamestly  into  her 
mother's  eyes.  Till  now  they  had  only 
spoken  of  their  visitor  to  praise  her;  but 
it  seemed  natural  to  tell  the  misgivings  so 
plainly  written  on  their  faces. 

"  Mother,"  Phoebe  went  on,  **  Bertha  is 
unhappy,  I  am  sure  of  it.  Do  you  see 
how  she  has  changed  ?  The  first  few  days, 
while  everything  was  new,  she  was  always 
in  good  spirits,  but  now  she  baa  grown 
so  quiet  and  different  that  1  feel  shy  with 
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her.  She  seems  ever  so  much  older  than 
I  thought  her  at  first.  What  can  be  the 
matter  with  her?  Do  you  think  she 
wishes  to  go  home  ?" 

"  I  feel  puzzled  how  to  answer.  I  was 
thinking  about  her  when  you  came  in." 
Mrs.  Lucas  hesitated.  "  I  like  Bertha 
very  much,  Phoebe;  she  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  remarkable  girl  I  ever  met  with,  but 
I  cannot  understand  her;  and  I  do  not 
think  she  understands  herself.  She  might 
be  happier  than  she  is,  I  think,  if  she  were 
less  taken  up  with  herself." 

"  Oh,  mother,  indeed  she  is  not  con- 
ceited. Frank  told  me  long  before  I  saw 
her  that  it  was  quite  wonderful  to  him  how 
little  his  cousin  Bertha  thought  of  her  own 
gifts." 

"  I  do  not  think  she  is  conceited  in  that 
way,  but  then  gifted  people  are  not  so 
often  vain  of  the  special  talent  which  others 
see  in  them,  simply  because  their  power 
of  appreciation  is  so  exquisite  that  they 
can  never  satisfy  their  own  conceptions  by 
the  manner  in  which  they  execute  them; 
the  fault  I  mean  lies  deep,  it  shows  itself 
to  me  in  Bertha  by  her  indolence — ^her 
want  of  active  sympathy  with  others ;  in 
fact,  she  is  absorbed  by  thoughts  of  self." 

"  But,  mother,  how  interested  she  was 
about  Peggy  Macarthy  and  her  children." 

Mrs.  Lucas  smiled. 

"  Yes,  I  noticed  tears  in  Bertha's  eyes 
while  you  told  that  story,  and  also  I  saw 
that  next  day  she  began  to  make  a  frock. 
But,  my  dear  child.  Bertha  has  forgotten 
Peggy  already,  and  she  will  not  have 
finished  that  frock  for  a  week  at  the  rate 
at  which  she  works,  depend  upon  it.  If 
she  would  rouse  from  these  listless  dream- 
ing fits,  and  exert  herself  actively  for  the 
good  of  others,  she  would  look  bright  and 
happy." 

"  Tlien  you  don't  think  she  has  any  real 
cause  for  unhappiness  ?" 

Mrs.  Lucas  smiled. 

"  I  see  you  think  I  am  very  hard- 
hearted ;  but  I  believe,  Phoebe,  that  quite 
half  of  the  unhappiness  in  what  people 
call  *  this  miserable  world '  is  self-made.  I 
mean  that  people  shrink  from  trials,  and 
bemoan  themselves  under  the  weight  of 
them,  when  if  they  would  accept  all  and 
each  as  sent  by  a  loving  Father  to  work 
some  good  in  them,  not  only  would  the 
trial  itself  lose  bitterness,  but  the  sufferer 
would  be  able  to  bear  it  cheerfully.  This 
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is  poor  Bertha's    need.     Practically  she 
seems  to  me  a  heathen." 

Phoebe  sighed.  "  I  wish  we  could  help 
her.  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  her  in  her 
room  all  alone  and  miserable.  I  shall  go 
and  see  if  she  won't  take  a  walk." 

Mrs.  Lucas  smiled,  and  went  on  think- 
ing about  her  visitor.  She  was  pardy 
right ;  but  on  one  point  she  had  misread 
Bertha,  as  such  a  nature  as  Bertha's  is 
sure  to  be  misread  by  an  outside  observer. 

Bertha  had  resented  her  lecture,  but 
only  because  she  did  not  consider  Mrs. 
Lucas  entitled  to  give  it.  Alone,  free 
from  the  fear  that  her  agitation  would  be 
observed,  she  acknowledged  the  truth  of 
every  word.  The  sight  of  Phoebe's  loving 
face  as  she  met  her  stirred  her  heart,  and 
Mrs.  Lucas  would  have  thought  differently 
of  Bertha  if  she  could  have  seen  the  girl 
fling  herself  on  her  knees  when  she  reached 
her  room,  and  burst  into  an  agony  of  self- 
reproach.  To  reproach  succeeded  prayer 
— ^not  prayer  that  her  will  might  be  sub- 
dued to  bear  crosses  and  contradictions 
with  patience  simply  because  she  recognis- 
ed in  them  the  correction  judged  needful 
for  her,  but  passionate  pleading  to  be  dif- 
ferent, to  be  delivered  from  her  temper, 
from  her  unhappiness,  and  that  the  cloud 
which  had  come  over  her  life  might  be 
cleared  away. 

Then  she  rose  up,  and  tried  to  go  on 
with  the  thought  which  Mrs.  Lucas  had 
interrupted. 

"  Shall  I  go  back  to  Michael  ?" 

Her  mind  had  relaxed  its  strain,  the 
image  of  her  husband  rose  up  vividly,  and 
she  longed  to  be  with  him  once  more — 
longed  for  the  love  which  she  felt  at  this 
moment  had  once  been  hers.  Then  Pride 
rose  up. 

"  No,  I  cannot  go  to  him  Until  he  asks 
me,  but  I  can  write  and  ask  him  if  he 
wants  me  to  go  home.     Shall  I  ?" 

The  thought  of  Miss  Fraser  came  like  a 
cloud  between  herself  and  her  husband. 
If  Michael  would  but  come  to  her,  she 
should  have  him  all  to  herself;  but  how 
could  she  be  sure  of  that  at  St.  John 
Street  ? 

"  She  has  been  keeping  house  all  this 
time,  of  course,"  she  said,  bitterly ;  "  and 
no  doubt  he  is  much  more  comfortable 
than  he  was  with  me." 

She  could  not  make  up  her  mind,  but 
she  felt  less  unhappy.     It  was  a  relief  when 
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Phoebe  summoned  her  for  a  walk;  the 
sunny  companionship  was  so  contagious 
that  Bertha  herself  became  lively,  and 
Phoebe  decided  that  "  mother  was  very 
hard  on  poor  Bertha." 

CHAPTER   XLIII. — FRANK'S   MESSAGE. 

Bertha  sat  in  the  drawing-room  awaiting 
R-ank*s  arrival.  During  their  walk  Phoebe 
had  told  Bertha  of  his  wish  to  speak  to  her 
as  soon  as  he  reached  the  parsonage,  and 
she  had  felt  surprised  and  a  little  inquisitive 
at  the  effect  of  her  tidings,  Bertha  changed 
color  so  rapidly. 

And  Bertha  was  moved  by  them.  It 
seemed  to  her  excitable  mind  that  this  was 
an  answer  to  her  doubts.  Frank  was  the 
bearer  of  a  message  from  her  husband,  and 
that  message  should  decide  her  conduct. 
The  evening  had  seemed  very  long  and 
tedious,  and  at  night  she  could  not  sleep. 
What  might  not  be  the  result  of  to-mor- 
row? 

And  now  the  morrow  had  come.  Frank 
was  expected  by  an  early  train,  but  Bertha 
grew  sick  with  suspense. 

She  tried  to  read,  but  it  was  impossible. 
There  was  a  large  fire  in  the  grate,  but 
though  she  crouched  over  it,  the  warmth 
did  not  reach  her.  She  dared  not  think. 
During  her  troubled  night  her  fears  had 
grown  into  such  distortion  that  she  could 
not  risk  the  danger  of  rousing  them  again. 

At  last  there  is  the  click  of  the  gate. 
The  bow  windows  of  the  drawing-room 
look  to  the  side  and  back  of  the  house ; 
but  Bertha's  ears  are  very  quick  this  morn- 
ing, and  she  hears  the  crunch  of  quick 
steps  on  the  gravel;  a  wild  hope,  which 
came  in  the  night  and  was  then  scornfully 
rejected,  revives. 

Frank  may  not  come  alone.  Michael 
may  be  even  now  at  the  door  with  him, 
and  at  the  thought  she  turns  faint  and  gid- 
dy, and  clings  to  the  arm  of  the  chair  on 
which  she  sits. 

There  is  a  little  delay,  and  Bertha  can- 
not bear  the  suspense.  The  door  opens 
at  last;  it  is  only  Frank,  but  he  looks 
serious  and  constrained. 

Bertha  started  up,  and  went  to  him 
eagerly. 

"  Frank,  what  is  the  matter  ?  is  it  any- 
thing about  my  father  ?  is  he  ill  ?" 

"No" — but  still  Frank  did  not  smile. 
It  seemed  to  Bertha  as  if  he  were  scarcely 
glad  to  see  her.  "  I  have  a  message  from 
him  ;  but  won't  you  sit  down  ?" 


He  moved  on,  and  sat  down  near  the  fire. 

His  manner  irritated  her.  She  did  not 
understand  how  much  of  his  constraint 
arose  from  nervousness  as  to  how  she  might 
take  his  tidings. 

"  No,  I  don't  want  to  sit,  thank  you ; 
you  have  something  unpleas&nt  to  say, 
Frank,  so  you  had  better  say  it  at  once." 

Frank  cleared  his  throat,  and  looked 
straight  into  the  fire. 

"  Your  father  sent  for  me,  and  asked  me 
if  I  would  take  a  message  to  you.  He 
says  it  is  useless  for  him  to  write.  He  has 
seen  Mr.  Helder" — Bertha  stiffened  as  she 
stood  beside  the  table;  she  pressed  her 
fingers  into  the  wood  as  if  she  wished  to 
hurt  them ;  she  looked  haughtily  at  Frank, 
and  she  saw  a  flush  rise  on  his  face— 
"  and  "—he  hesitated  a  little—"  Mr.  Helder 
says,  too,  he  cannot  write  and  urge  you  to 
return." 

"  Why  ?"  She  had  come  forward,  and 
she  pressed  her  fingers  on  Frank's  shoulder 
with  a  vehemence  which  startled  him. 

"  Your  father  did  not  give  any  reason, 
he  asked  my  opinion.  Bertha,  I  never 
saw  my  uncle  so  troubled  and  unlike  him- 
self—forgive me  for  speaking  about  this, 
but  I  am  afraid  you  are  acting  unwisely." 

"  My  father  asked  for  your  opinion  about 
me,  Frank !  Well,  I  must  say — "  She 
stopped  here;  her  pride  and  her  bitter 
disappointment  were  having  a  fierce  strug- 
gle, but  she  was  determined  that  Frank 
should  not  learn  anything  from  her.  "  Why 
may  I  not  stay  here  ?  I  thought  you  were 
so  anxious  that  I  should  be  with  Phcebe." 

Frank  hesitated.  He  longed  to  say  that 
he  had  not  then  heard  of  the  estrangement 
between  Bertha  and  her  husband;  but 
when  he  looked  up  at  his  cousin,  and  saw 
the  indignant  Hght  in  her  eyes,  he  thought 
he  had  best  keep  silence. 

He  tried  a  more  cheerful  manner. 

"  Well,  yes.  I  am  so  glad  you  have 
had  this  time  together;  I  knew  how  fond 
Phoebe  would  be  of  you;  but,  my  dear 
Bertha,  we  can  none  of  us  be  so  sdfish  as 
to  keep  you  away  from  home.  Uncle 
wants  me  to  take  you  back  to-morrow." 

Bertha  clasped  her  hands  tightly,  she 
could  hardly  keep  in  her  impatience. 

"  I  don't  understand  you  at  all.  Does 
my  father  wish  me  to  go  home  to  Vine 
Cottage  to-morrow  ?" 

She  had  moved  so  as  to  face  Frank,  and 
she  fixed  her  eyes  on  his  face  as  if  she 
would  compel  him  to  speak  the  truth. 
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"  No ;  now,  Bertha,  listen.  I  shall  of- 
fend you,  but  I  must  tell  you  the  truth. 
If  you  saw  me  flinging  away  ray  happi- 
ness, I  know  you  would  try  to  save  rae, 
and  I  must  do  the  same.  Stop" — she 
turned  away,  but  he  stretched  out  his  hand 
and  took  firm  possession  of  hers — **•  I  don't 
enter  into  the  question  at  all;  but-  my 
uncle  wishes  you  to  go  back  to  your  own 
home  at  once,  and  surely  you  ought  to 
obey  your  father.  Bertha." 

She  tried  to  free  her  hand,  but  she  made 
no  answer.  The  scorn  in  her  face  vexed 
him. 

"  How  wilful  you  are  !'*  He  spoke  very 
gravely.  "  What  right  has  a  wife  to  stay 
away  from  home  against  her  husband's 
wish  ?" 

"  Were  you  told  to  say  that  my  hus- 
band wishes  for  my  return  ?" 

The  eagerness  in  her  voice  puzzled 
Frank,  but  he  thought  she  was  still  angry. 

"  No ;  your  father  said, '  Tell  Bertha  if 
she  is  wise  she  will  go  home  to-morrow ; 
if  she  delays  I  cannot  answer  for  the  eon- 
sequences;   and — '" 


"  Thank  you,  that  will  do,  I  have  heard 
quite  enough.  I  shall  go  to  town  to-day; 
I  shall  not  wait  till  to-morrow,  and  I  pre- 
fer to  go  alone.  I  believe  I  have  been 
here  too  long" — ^a  remembrance  of  Mrs. 
Lucas's  words  stung  her  afresh.  "  Now 
go  to  Phoebe,  Frank;  I  am  not  angry 
with  you,  but  I  may  as  well  tell  you  that 
you  have  done  much  more  harm  thait 
good." 

She  swept  out  of  the  room,  and  Frank 
stood  bewildered;  he  tried  to  recall  the 
conversation,  especially  any  part  of  it 
which  could  account  for  Bertha's  vehe- 
mence. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  am  glad  I  am  not 
Michael  Helder.  My  uncle  smoothed 
things  over  and  said  Helder's  patience 
would  be  worn  out  if  Bertha  stayed  away 
any  longer;  but  I  feel  almost  sure  there 
has  been  a  quarrel,  and  this  naughty  girl 
does  not  choose  to  go  home ;  of  course,  if 
she  will  go  to  London  to-day  I  must  go 
with  her;  but  thank  Heaven  I  am  not 
Michael  Helder." 

(To  be  continued. ) 
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In  examining  the  evidence  of  develop- 
ment in  Morals  and  Politics,  there  continu- 
ally comes  to  my  mind  a  childishly  simple 
little  story  told  by  a  Buddhist  sage  in  argu- 
ment many  ages  ago.  It  is  the  legend  of 
the  three  child-pnnces  who  debate  with 
one  another  how  rice  comes.  Little  Prince 
Anurudlia  setdes  the  matter  at  once. 
"  Rice !"  he  says,  "  why  of  course  it  comes 
out  of  the  great  golden  bowl  I"  The  child 
had  always  seen  it  served  at  meal-times 
from  the  golden  bowl,  and  naturally  con- 
cluded that  this  was  its  origin.  But  Prince 
Bhaddi  knew  something  more  than  this — 
"It  is  produced  from  the  kettle,"  he  said ; 
indeed  he  happened  to  have  been  in  the 
kitchen  and  seen  so  much.  The  third. 
Prince  Kimbila,  had  been  even  farther 
back  than  this  in  the  history  of  rice ;  he 
had  seen  the  servants  husking  it,  and  ac- 
cordingly declared  that  it  came  out  of  the 
rice-cleaner.  Then  the  princes'  tutor  joins 
in,  and  explains  to  them  how  many  states 
and  processes  the  rice  had  really  gone 


through,  the  sowing  and  fencing  and  watch- 
ing and  reaping,  before  it  came  to  be  clean- 
ed and  cooked,  and  brought  in  for  their 
young  highnesses*  dinner.     Now  this  para- 
ble touches  the  origin  of  social  laws.     The- 
philosophers  who  think  that  standard  rules-, 
of  right  and  wrong  were  given  to  or  im- 
planted in  primaeval  man,  ready-made  andt' 
perfect,  are  like  the  little  prince  who  thought 
his  rice  came  straight  into  existence  in  the  - 
golden   bowl.     But  those  who  look  into  • 
the  matter  by  the  light  of  ethnology  may, 
like  the  other  princes  and  their  tutor,  be- 
come acquainted  with  earlier  processes  by 
which  the  world's  ethics  and  politics  have  • 
been  grown,  and  cleansed,  and  prepared. 

We  can  scarcely  bring  before  our  minds  . 
in  clearer  light  the  relation  of  primitive  and  « 
savage  society  to  modern  and  civilised  so- 
ciety, than  by  tracing  the  long  and  chang- 
ing course  of  a  custom  which  began  as 
right  and  ended  as  wrong,  which  was  once 
a  virtuous  act  on  which  the  very  existence 
of  society  depended,  and  which  has  come  z 
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to  be  itself  a  crime.  Revenge  is  a  passion 
well  marked  among  the  lower  animals, 
and  the  study  of  its  development  there  and 
in  the  most  rudimentary  human  life  may 
be  left  to  naturalists.  But  among  the  rud- 
est savage  tribes,  it  is  already  recognized 
and  organized  as  one  of  the  great  social 
forces.  Let  us  trace  the  path  of  the  aven- 
ger of  blood  along  the  course  of  history, 
from  the  savage  days  when  his  bloodstain- 
ed spear  was  the  very  safeguard  of  society, 
to  the  civilized  days  when  not  only  the 
kinsman's  ancient  duty  is  taken  from  him 
to  be  executed  otherwise,  but  he  is  punish- 
ed if  he  presume  to  maintain  it  in  survi- 
val. 

Sir  George  Grey's  picture  of  the  law  of 
blood-revenge  among  the  natives  of  Aus- 
tralia is  not  only  touched  in  with  an  art- 
ist's hand,  but  has  the  merit  of  showing 
native  custom  as  yet  scarcely  affected  by 
European  influence.     The  holiest  duty  a 
native  is  called  on  to  perform,  he  says,  is 
to  avenge  the  death  of  his  nearest  relation. 
If  he  left  this  duty  unfulfilled,  the  old  wo- 
men would  taunt  him ;  if  he  were  unmar- 
;ried  no  girl  would  speak  to  him ;  if  he  had 
wives  they  would  leave  him ;  his  mother 
•would  cry  constantly  and  lament  she  had 
given  birth   to  so  degenerate  a  son;  his 
father  would  treat  him  with  contempt,  and 
he  would  become  a  mark  for  pubhc  scorn. 
This,  by  the  way,  is  a  typical  passage  as 
showing  the  enormous  force  with  which,  in 
savage  society,  public  opinion  is  brought 
to  bear  on  the  individual,  forcing  his  moral 
duty  on  him.     The  social  sanction  thus 
already  gives  to  custom  the  force  of  impera- 
tive law.     Here,  also,  there  appears  the 
important  fact,  which  is  as  true  elsewhere 
in  the  savage  world,  that  though  the  native 
women  are  from  our  point  of  view  misera- 
bly oppressed  and  ill-used,  yet  for  all  that, 
they  have  their  influence',  they  are  princi- 
pal agents  in  enforcing  the  social  consen- 
sus by  their  arts  of  praising  and  aggravat- 
ing, whereby  they  keep  the  men  up  to  the 
mark  of  social  propriety.     The  next  point 
in  the  Australian  law  of  blood- vengeance 
is,  that  if  the  individual  culprit  escapes,  his 
kinsfolk  are  implicated  in  his  guilt,  and  the 
avenger  slays  the  nearest  relative  he  can 
fall  upon,  the  nearer  the  better.    The  con- 
sequence is,  that  when  it  becomes  known 
that  a  murder  has  been  committed,  and 
especially  when  the  actual  culprit  has  run 
for  his  life,  the  greatest  consternation  pre- 
vails among  the  whole  family  connexion, 


for  no  one  can  tell  where  the  blow  will  fall. 
The  very  children  of  seven  or  eight  years 
old,  when  they  hear  that  some  one  has 
murdered  another,  know  at  once  whether 
or  no  they  are  jee-dyte  or  kin  to  the  mur- 
derer, and  if  so,  are  ofl"  to  a  place  of  safety. 
In  this  interesting  account  we  see  plainly 
recognized  the  remotely  ancient  doctrine  of 
family  responsibility,  of  which  more  present- 
ly.    But  inasmuch  as  it  is  everybody's  in- 
terest that  the  culprit  should  be  punished, 
for  till  then  all  his  relations  are  in  danger, 
there  is  generally  an  amicable  settlement  in 
which  both  families  unite,  and  the  aveng- 
ing parties  start  on  the  murderer's  track, 
to  atone  for  blood  by  blood.     That  this 
rude  law  restrains  murder  within  the  com- 
munity, and  thus  keeps  society  together, 
there  is  no  doubt.     But  the  inevitable  ten- 
dency between  dan  and  clan  to  make  re- 
prisals, avenging  vengeance  as  murder,  is 
one  cause  of  those  incessant  tribal  wars, 
which    more    than   anything    else    have 
brought  about  that  wretched  hunted  hand- 
to-mouth  life  which  kept  the  Australians 
down  so  near  the  bottom  of  the  social  scale. 
This  disastrous  effect  was  all  the  stronger 
from  the  natives,  like  various  other  savages, 
finding  it  hard  to  admit  the  existence  of 
what  we  call  natural  death,  but  rather  set- 
ting it  down  to  some  malignant  sorcerer 
having  slain  the   man    by    magic    arts. 
Therefore,  when  a  man  falls  sick  and  dies, 
it  simply  has  to  be  divined  where  the  sor- 
cerer is  to  be  found  who  caused  his  death, 
and  this  is  learnt  by  watching  the  flickering 
of  the  funeral  fire,  or  the  direction  of  tracks 
of  an  insect  or  footprints  of  an  imagined 
demon  from  the  grave.    Then  the  aven- 
ger sets  out  across  the  bush  and  the  water- 
less desert,  with  a  relentless  fury  that  sets 
at  nought  weariness  and  hunger  and  thirst, 
to  track  out  the  unsuspecting  wretch  on 
whom  the  diviner  has  fixed,  and  to  wreak 
his  misguided  vengeance. 

Turning  to  Dr.  von  Martius's  descrip- 
tion of  the  South  American  forest  tribes, 
we  again  find  the  custom  of  blood-revenge 
operating  as  a  penal  statute.  When  a 
murder  is  done  within  the  clan,  vengeance 
is  the  private  business  of  the  families  am- 
cemed ;  but  when  the  murderer  is  of  an- 
other clan  or  tribe,  it  becomes  public 
business,  the  injured  community  hold 
council,  and  mostly  decide  for  war,  if  they 
dare.  The  deceased's  nearest  of  kin,  the 
avengers  of  blood,  will  work  themselves 
into  drunken  fury  at  a  solemn  debauch, 
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chanting  in  wild  songs  the  virtues  of  their 
murdered  kinsman,  and  when  the  fight 
begins  they  rush  on  foremost,  known  by 
the  black  spots  painted  on  their  bodies  to 
show  their  deadly  office.  Of  course  disas- 
trous effects  spring  firom  such  a  system, 
the  Indian's  long  years  spent  in  brooding' 
over  a  coming  vengeance,  the  dark  sly 
waylaying  and  stabbing,  the  gloating  over 
the  tortures  of  the  enemy  caught  at  last 
and  bound  to  a  tree  and  slowly  hacked  to 
pieces  with  knives  and  arrows,  the  spread 
of  the  feud  from  family  to  family,  till  it 
solidifies  into  intertribal  enmity  and  here- 
ditary war. 

Such,  in  its  nature  and  consequences, 
is  the  primitive  law  of  blood-revenge, 
which,  if  space  served,  might  be  exempli- 
fied in  further  detail  among  the  North 
American  Indians,  the  South  Sea  Island- 
ers, the  rude  tribes  of  Africa  and  Asia,  and 
then  carried  on  into  the  history  of  the 
barbaric  nations,  till  where  it  is  seen  to 
have  been  slowly  ousted  by  higher 
civilization.  The  ordinary  Englishman's 
earliest  and  best  ideas  of  it  are  derived 
from  the  Jewish  law  of  the  avenger  of 
blood,  and  we  note  there  one  of  the  plans 
of  distinguishing  between  unpremeditated 
and  deliberate  manslaughter,  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  cities  of  refuge.  The  old 
German  law  recognized  blood-revenge  in 
its  full  and  free  savage  form,  while  later 
provisions  show  the  intermediate  stages 
through  which  the  law  of  our  forefathers 
passed  on  its  way  to  our  own.  Within 
historical  times,  when  every  freeman  was 
still  allowed  to  avenge  his  wrongs  by  pri- 
vate war,  the  murdered  man's  kindred 
might  and  did  raise  feud  against  the  mur- 
derer, and  blood-feud  raged  or  smouldered 
between  clan  and  clan.  But  also  the  law 
had  already  fixed  the  were-gild  or  "  man- 
money"  which  was  the  proper  compensa- 
tion for  a  life,  so  much  for  a  freeman,  so 
much  for  a  nobleman,  and  the  family 
might,  if  they  would,  forego  their  ven- 
geance, and  take  instead  the  price  of  blood. 
That  is  to  say,  the  forefathers  of  the  Eng- 
lish 1000  or  1200  years  ago,  had  just 
passed  beyond  the  stage  of  unmitigated 
exterminating  blood-feud  which  the  wilder 
Circassian  tribes  kept  up  in  the  present 
generation ;  they  had  arrived  at  the  stage 
of  choice  between  vengeance  in  blood  or 
in  money  which  the  jurisprudence  of  the 
Beduin  Arabs  maintains  in  our  own  day. 

Going  back  firom  these  later  reforms, 


however,  we  notice  the  wonderful  ethno- 
logical generality  of  the  primitive  law  of 
blood  for  blood  among  mankind.  Ques- 
tions of  bodily  form  and  complexion, 
questions  of  connexion  of  language,  have 
no  direct  bearing  on  it;  it  belongs  to  races 
of  all  colors,  of  all  linguistic  families,  of 
all  ages  of  chronology,  with  but  this  one 
limitation,  which  lies  at  the  very  root  of 
the  matter,  that  it  is  a  characteristic  of  the 
lower  organization  of  society.  It  was  not 
by  theoretical  changes  in  men's  ideal  of 
right  and  wrong,  but  by  the  sheer  pressure 
of  circumstances  in  society  at  a  particular 
stage  of  development,  that  the  ancient 
usage  was  suppressed.  When  men  are 
packed  close  in  towns,  the  vengeance-laws 
which  in  a  wild  sparsely-inhabited  land 
are  bearable,  and  even  beneficial,  for  lack 
of  better,  become  a  danger  to  the  very 
existence  of  society.  It  is  very  interesting 
to  see  a  tribe  settling  down  into  condi- 
tions of  denser  population,  and  acting  on 
the  avowed  necessity  of  thus  changing 
their  criminal  system.  In  the  United 
States,  the  Creeks,  always  known  as  among 
the  most  progressive  of  the  native  tribes, 
have  settled  down  more  perfectly  than 
any  to  the  conditions  of  civilized  life,  and 
of  them  this  account  was  given  some 
years  ago:  "  Formerly  the  brother  of  the 
deceased  avenged  the  murder;  if  there 
was  no  brother,  the  nearest  relative. 
Among  the  Creeks,  now,  however,  the 
murderer  undergoes  a  regular  trial  before 
some  of  the  leading  chiefs  of  the  nation, 
and  is  dealt  with  according  to  their  deci- 
sion." In  South  Africa,  the  Basutos,  under 
the  pressure  of  township  life,  have  aban- 
doned the  old  execution  of  revenge  by  the 
nearest  of  kin,  and  now  give  a  certain  au- 
thority to  the  chief  to  protect  the  man- 
slayer  till  his  cause  is  tried,  and  they  as- 
sign a  distinct  reason  for  the  change :  "  If 
we  were  to  revenge  ourselves  (they  say) 
the  town  would  soon  be  dispersed."  So 
among  the  Beduins,  the  wilder  hordes 
hold  fastest  to  the  law  of  mutual  succes- 
sive murder  in  its  pristine  ferocity,  while 
it  is  oftener  among  tribes  under  the  influ- 
ence of  town  life  that  the  blood-money  is 
taken,  and  the  feud  loosed.  In  modem 
Europe,  the  old  usage  has  vanished,  or 
passed  into  a  state  of  survival.  The  fero- 
cious Corsican  vendetta  raged  within  the 
present  century.  To  put  it  down  required 
a  pitched  battle  between  the  old  savage 
custom  and  the  new  civilized  law.    It 
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was  only  by  the  most  stringent  severity  in 
prohibiting  the  carrying  of  arms  that  the 
change  was  made ;  but  it  was  made,  and 
the  avenger  no  longer  lurks  in  wait  on 
lonely  mountain  paths  to  claim  the  debt 
of  blood,  nor  flees  when  he  has  done  the 
deed  to  barricade  himself  in  his  lonely 
farmhouse  and  spend  his  life  in  holding  it 
as  a  fort  against  the  murdered  murderer's 
clan.  It  is  perhaps  in  the  semi-barbarous 
provinces  of  European  Turkey  that  this 
element  of  primitive  culture  survives  with 
most  strength.  In  our  Indian  Empire,  it 
has  not  ceased  to  be  a  source  of  trouble 
and  danger,  as  was  manifested  not  long 
since.  We  forbid  the  avenger  of  blood  to 
strike  within  our  frontiers,  where  blood- 
enemies  from  the  outside  must  meet  on 
neutral  ground.  When  Shir  Ali  the  Aff- 
ghan  took  on  himself  to  execute  the  law  of 
his  country  within  British  territory,  when 
he  smote  his  hereditary  foe  in  the  peach - 
groves  of  Peshawur,  he  was  sent  as  a  con- 
vict to  the  Andamans,  and  there  by  his 
fatal  knife  India  lost  a  wise  and  beneficent 
statesman. 

Among  the  barbaric  nations  who  keep 
up  in  modern  days  the  primitive  law  of 
vengeance,  the  Abyssinians  show  in  an  inter- 
esting way  one  of  its  special  developments. 
As  among  the  savages  of  the  Brazilian 
forests  one  hears  of  the  avenger  of  blood 
minutely  and  scrupulously  hewing  or  stab- 
bing into  the  murderer  the  exact  wounds 
by  which  he  had  slain  his  victim ;  so  the 
Roman  lex  talionis,  the  Jewish  eye  for 
eye,  tooth  •  for  tooth,  burning  for  burning, 
wound  for  wound,  is  still  law  in  Abyssinia. 
Mr.  Mansfield  Parkyns  illustrates  the  prin- 
ciple by  a  curious  law-case.  Two  little 
boys,  aged  eight  and  five,  wandering  in 
the  woods  near  a  village,  came  to  an  owleh 
tree.  The  elder  climbed  into  the  boughs 
and  threw  down  fruit  to  the  younger,  but 
by  mischance  he  fell  down  on  his  little 
comrade's  head,  killing  him  on  the  spot. 
The  parents  of  the  deceased  child,  hoping 
to  get  money  out  of  the  unwitting  delin- 
quent's family,  insisted  on  putting  him  on 
trial  for  his  life.  The  case  was-  argued  at 
length,  as  it  might  have  been  at  the  tribu- 
nal of  Barataria.  The  judges  decreed  that 
the  boy  was  guilty,  and  must  suffer  death, 
the  execution  to  be  done  in  strict  retalia- 
tion by  the  dead  boy's  brother,  who  should 
climb  the  tree  and  drop  on  the  little  mur- 
derer's head  till  he  killed  him.  On  hear- 
ing which  most  righteous  judgment,  it  is 


recorded  that  the  mother  of  the  deceased, 
thinking  her  vengeance  hardly  worth  risk- 
ing another  son's  life  for,  preferred  letting 
the  culprit  off. 

In  connection  with  the  law  of  vengeance, 
there  arises  an  instructive  question  of  mo- 
rality. Lord  Kames,  a  Scotch  judge, 
whose  "  History  of  Man"  is  an  important 
eighteenth  century  work,  brings  forward 
what  seem  to  him  conclusive  proofs  of  the 
overbearing  power  of  malevolent  passions 
in  past  dark  ages  of  the  world.  There  is 
no  moral  principle,  he  says,  more  evident 
than  that  punishment  cannot  be  inflicted 
with  justice  but  on  the  guilty,  and  yet  the 
opinion  was  formerly  universal  that  the  in- 
nocent might  be  justly  involved  in  the 
same  punishment  with  the  guilty.  He  re- 
fers to  numerous  cases  :  thus,  when  Hanno 
plotted  to  poison  the  Carthaginian  senate 
at  a  feast,  not  only  was  he  tortured  to 
death,  but  all  his  family  were  cut  off  with- 
out mercy ;  in  Macedon  the  punishment 
of  treason  was  extended  to  the  criminal's 
relations ;  Cicero  indeed  admits  the  hard- 
ship of  punishing  the  child  for  the  parent's 
crime,  but  considers  the  law  excellent  on 
the  ground  of  expediency,  as  binding  the 
parent  to  the  republic  by  his  love  for  his 
children  ;  the  retaliation  of  murder  against 
the  criminal's  whole  clan,  the  so-called 
*  deadly  feud,'  prevailed  within  historical 
times  in  England,  and  King  Edmund 
made  a  law  to  limit  it.  Now  Lord  Kames 
may  well  give  honor  to  the  Israelite  law 
for  upholding  a  principle  far  in  advance  of 
tliis,  "  The  fathers  shall  not  be  put  to  death 
for  the  children,  neither  shall  the  children 
be  put  to  death  for  the  fathers :  every  man 
shall  be  put  to  death  for  his  own  sin."  In 
Lord  Kames's  time,  however,  the  remark 
was  not  obvious  as  it  is  now,  that  this 
maxim  appears  not  in  Exodus  but  in  Deu- 
teronomy, that  is  to  say,  not  in  the  earlier 
Code,  but  in  the  much  later  Revised  Code. 
That  the  Jewish  mind  could  without  pro- 
test accept  the  doctrine  of  family  retribu- 
tion, which  the  new  maxim  so  expressly 
abrogates,  is  well  shown  in  the  narratives 
of  the  execution  of  the  children  of  Achan, 
Saul,  and  Haman  for  their  fathers*  mis- 
deeds. If  we  look  among  the  Beduin 
Arabs  as  the  near  modem  relatives  of  the 
ancient  Israelites  in  race,  language,  and 
culture,  we  find  them  still  keeping  up  the 
right  of  vengeance  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generation  against  the  manslayer's  family, 
and  even  taking  several  innocent  lives  for 
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one.  There  is,  of  course,  a  distinction  be- 
tween slaying  members  of  the  criminal's 
family  instead  of  himself,  and  slaying  crim- 
inal and  family  together.  Yet  the  same 
principle  is  so  far  involved,  that  a  man 
may  be  punished  for  his  father's  crime, 
and  in  practice  there  are  intermediate 
cases  such  as  this  of  the  Beduins,  where 
several  kinsmen  may  be  put  to  death  for 
the  crime  of  one.  It  is  not  for  nothing, 
all  legists  must  allow,  that  the  Jewish  law 
holds  so  high  a  place  in  the  jurisprudence 
of  the  \^orld.  Israelite  law  proclaimed, 
ages  before  it  came  to  be  Roman  law,  that 
the  penalty  of  the  crime  shall  fall  on  the 
criminal  alone.  It  curiously  illustrates  the 
change  in  the  English  standard  of  right 
and  wrong  which  has  come  since  King 
Edmund's  time,  that  this  intelligent  judge, 
Lord  Kames,  has  no  idea  but  that  his  prin- 
ciple of  individual  responsibility  is  a  pre- 
cept of  fundamental  morality.  One  won- 
ders that  the  facts  he  brought  together 
from  Greece  and  Carthage,  from  England 
and  Japan,  did  not  put  into  his  mind  that 
these  nations  acted  on  a  principle  of  juris- 
prudence quite  different  from  his  own, 
namely,  the  principle  of  family  responsibil- 
ity. But  his  judicial  life  had  seemingly 
confirmed  him  in  the  notion  that  his  own 
legal  education  qualified  him  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  mankind,  and  teach  them  the 
abstract  necessary  principles  of  right  and 
wrong.  He  is  satisfied  to  account  for  the 
practice  of  punishing  innocent  relatives 
with  the  guilty,  by  talking  of  the  power  of 
revenge  to  trample  on  conscience  and  law. 
Let  us  compare  this  crude  decision  with 
that  of  a  lawyer  of  this  century,  whose 
mind  has  been  turned  to  investigating  law 
from  the  point  of  view  of  development. 
Sir  Henry  Maine  simply  points  to  the  fun- 
damental difference  between  the  ancient 
and  modern  ideas  of  society.  We  look  on 
society  as  an  aggregation  of  individuals, 
but  to  the  earlier  view  the  unit  was  not 
the  individual  but  the  family.  While  the 
crime  is  looked  upon  as  a  corporate  act, 
and  the  criminaFs  children  and  kinsfolk 
are  involved  with  him  in  its  consequences, 
the  primitive  mind  is  not  perplexed  with 
the  questions  which  become  troublesome 
as  soon  as  the  individual  is  conceived  as 
altogether  separate  from  the  group.  It  is 
true  that  Sir  Henry  Maine  does  not  go  for 
evidence  down  to  the  lowest  or  savage 
stages  of  society,  but  his  antiquarian  re- 
search carries  him  quite  far  enough  back 


to  reach  the  required  principle  of  family 
responsibility.  Still  farther  back  in  civili- 
zation this  principle  is  found  in  full  vigor. 
We  have  noticed  how  among  the  Austra- 
lians, when  a  murder  has  been  committed, 
all  the  criminal's  family,  in  Sir  George 
Grey's  words,  "  consider  themselves  to  be 
quite  as  guilty  as  he  is,"  and  run  for 
their  lives.  In  the  practice  of  the  South 
Sea  Islanders,  vengeance  might  fall  not 
on  the  murderer  but  on  some  relative, 
perhaps  an  innocent  child,  for  the  whole 
family  or  tribe  was  responsible,  and  we 
hear  of  such  cases  as  blood-revenge  handed 
down  as  an  heir-loom  for  generations,  the 
father  on  his  deathbed  whispering  to  his 
son  the  name  of  the  man  doomed  to  expi- 
ate the  crime  of  his  grandfather.  In  Kafir 
law,  where  punishment  is  mostly  inflicted 
by  fines,  this  doctrine  of  family  liability  is 
well  marked,  the  father  paying  for  his  son's 
offence,  and  the  family  being  responsible 
for  any  member  who  cannot  pay.  When 
a  man  obstinately  refuses  to  obey  the 
chiefs  orders,  the  whole  kraal  or  clan  is 
held  responsible,  and  the  chief  inflicts  the 
customary  punishment  known  as  "  eating- 
up ;"  an  armed  party  stealthily  attacks  the 
kraal,  plundering  the  cattle,  and  firing  on* 
or  spearing  any  who  resist.  Col.  MacTean, 
in  his  "  Compendium  of  Kafir  Laws  and 
Customs,"  thus  quotes  Mr.  Warner,  an 
official  resident  in  Zulu-land :  "  The  grand 
principle  of  Kafir  law  is  collective  responsi- 
bility^ and  on  this  principle  depends  in  a 
very  great  degree  the  peace  and  safety  of 
society.  Do  away  with  this,  while  the 
Kafirs  still  continue  in  their  present  clan- 
nish and  barbarous  state,  and  they  would 
immediately  become  unmanageable." 

Such  evidence  clearly  shows  that  it  is 
not  immorality,  but  rude  morality,  which 
accounts  for  ancient  laws  punishing  the  in- 
nocent kinsmen  for  or  even  with  the  actual 
transgressor.  A  family  is  held  to  be  an 
organic  body  which  may  be  punished  in 
any  of  its  members.  As  a  matter  of  practi- 
cal expediency,  any  statesman  set  to  rule 
a  half-civilized  people  would  admit  the  im- 
mense force  of  the  theory  of  family  re- 
sponsibility, as  a  means  of  orderly  govern- 
ment, acting  just  where  our  theory  of  in- 
dividual responsibility  breaks  down.  The 
mutual  influence  of  the  members  of  fami- 
lies is  one  of  the  strongest  of  social  forces, 
and  to  hold  the  family  responsible  is  to 
give  the  ruler  control  over  this  force,  to  be 
used  on  his  side  instead  of  against  him. 
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A  governor  with  the  task  before  him  of 
putting  down  Italian  brigandage  or  Irish 
landlord-shooting,  might  well  wish  to  go 
back  in  history,  that  he  might  meet  un- 
civilized crime  with  uncivilized  justice  at 
its  proper  level.  Indeed,  the  society  we 
live  in  does  still  in  a  measure  keep  to  the 
old  canon,  visiting  the  sins  of  the  fathers 
on  the  children.  It  is  true  that  one  is  not 
hajged  for  being  the  son  of  a  murderer, 
nor  sent  to  prison  for  being  the  brother  of 
a  thief,  but  the  social  pains  and  penalties 
are  nevertheless  both  severe  and  effective. 
On  the  whole,  granting  that  the  doctrine 
of  modem  lawyers,  of  individual  responsi- 
bility as  the  true  principle  of  punishment, 
is  a  vast  advance  on  the  legal  ideas  of  the 
barbaric  world,  it  has  as  usual  to  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  reform  is  not  to  be  reckoned 
as  all  clear  profit. 

To  conclude  this  subject,  it  is  seen  that 
the  progress  of  legal  ideas  has  caused  the 
punishment  of  crime  to  be  more  and  more 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  private 
avenger.  Ethnology  begins  with  the  sa- 
vage state,  in  which  society  at  large  does 
not  take  in  hand  the  criminal  law,  but 
merely  by  public  opinion  encourages  the 
individual  to  take  his  revenge  for  any  in- 
jury done  him,  and  in  case  of  homicide 
compels  the  next  of  kin  to  avenge  his 
slain  kinsman.  Next,  society  at  large  be- 
gins to  take  cognizance  of  certain  crimes 
which  the  tribe  judges  to  be  destructive  of 
itself  as  a  body.  Thus  there  are  tribes 
who  leave  theft  and  murder  to  be  reveng- 
ed by  the  individuals  whom  they  concern  ; 
but  the  sorcerer  who  kills  men  by  his 
wicked  spells  is  held  to  be  a  public  ene- 
my, dangerous  to  the  existence  of  the 
whole  tribe,  and  accordingly  the  whole 
tribe  will  join  to  hunt  him  down  and 
bring  him  to  the  stake.  Here,  by  the 
way,  is  an  instructive  example  of  Mr.  Bage- 
hot's  principle,  of  the  advantage  of  a 
common  action  in  consolidating  society, 
even  if  the  action  itself  be  as  bad  as  bad 
can  be.  Then,  as  in  course  of  time  socie- 
ty comes  to  find  its  advantage,  and  there- 
fore its  duty,  in  repressing  crime,  it  does 
this  for  ages  with  more  or  less  of  the  old 
idea  of  vengeance,  the  vengeance  of  the 
law.  At  last  comes  in  the  higher  doctrine 
that  punishment  should  not  be  inflicted 
for  itself,  but  only  in  order  to  benefit  soci- 
ety by  repression  or  example,  or  to  reform 
the  criminal.  We  have  come  to  this  stage 
in  England,  and  at  this  moment  it  is  inte- 


resting to  watch  and  profitable  to  urge  for- 
ward public  opinion,  set  as  it  is  on  reform- 
ing a  legal  practice  in  which  survives  un- 
reasonably the  barbaric  doctrine  of  ven- 
geance. Look  at  the  picture  in  Grimm's 
"  Legal  Antiquities,"  of  an  ancient  Ger- 
man court  of  justice,  and  see  the  king  on 
his  throne,  grasping  his  own  sacred  beard, 
with  the  headsman  at  his  back  bearing  the 
naked  sword,  while  an  injured  woman  and 
her  friends  stand  waiting  for  justice  to  be 
done  on  the  culprit  bound  before  them — 
this  is  the  reality  of  private  prosecution  for 
vengeance.  Or  open  the  Salic  laws,  and 
imagine  a  man  coming  into  court  with 
bandaged  head  to  claim  fifteen  solidi  from 
another  who  smote  him  so  that  the  blood 
dropped  on  the  ground;  but  defendant 
pleads  as  a  set-off  that  plaintiff  called  him 
a  hare,  which  aspertion  on  his  courage  the 
law  amerces  at  six  solidi — this  also  is  the 
reality  of  private  prosecution  for  compen- 
sation. But  now-a-days,  though  the  prin- 
ciple is  acknowledged  that  punishment  is 
public  business,  the  injured  party,  thou^ 
he  may  want  no  revenge  and  is  to  have 
no  compensation,  may  be  yet  bound  over 
to  prosecute  as  if  the  old  desire  of  retalia- 
tion were  strong  in  him.  He  comes  into 
court  to  do  homage  to  the  ghost  of  a  dead 
law,  to  show  how  incongruously  an  old 
form  may  clothe  a  new  idea.  He  will  re- 
main an  instructive  example  of  the  princi- 
ple of  survival  in  culture,  till  the  institu- 
tion of  a  Public  Prosecutor  acknowledge 
in  England  that  it  is  society  which  claims 
to  inflict  punishment,  not  the  individual 
who  sues  for  vengeance. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  a  new  subject, 
where  again  the  ethnological  clue  is  indis- 
pensable to  explain  the  conditions  of  civi- 
lized life.  Glancing  at  the  savage  and 
apparently  primitive  stages  of  the  law  of 
landholding,  and  comparing  these  with  ci- 
vilized stages,  we  see  how  through  neglect 
of  the  historical  method  many  a  learned 
lawyer  and  historian  has  gone  astray,  as 
Sir  John  Lubbock  points  out  that  Goguet 
did  when  he  assumed  that  property  in 
land  only  began  with  agriculture.  Among 
men  in  the  rudest  stage  of  wildness,  mare 
hunters  of  wild  animals,  pluckers  of  wild 
fruits,  and  diggers  of  wild  roots,  it  appeals 
that  the  original  land-law  was  ordain^  fi>r 
the  purpose  of  a  game-law.  Each  tribe 
has  recognized  boundaries  marked  out  bj 
rocks  or  streams  or  trees,  or  even  artificial 
landmarks.    Among  the  savages  of  Brazil 
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we  read  of  the  sorcerer-priests  taking  part 
in  the  solemn  ceremonies  of  fixing  boun- 
daries, performing  their  sacred  rites  of  rat- 
tling, drumming,  and  puffing  huge  cigars ; 
here  already  the  landmark  begins  to  have 
the  religious  sanctity  which  cleaves  to  it 
so  far  along  the  course  of  civilization.  In 
savage  law,  if  a  man  of  one  tribe  trespass 
in  pursuit  of  game  on  the  land  of  another 
tribe,  the  offence  is  serious,  punishable 
sometimes  with  instant  death.  But  every 
man  may  hunt  within  the  bounds  of  his 
own  tribe.  The  law  of  ownership  of 
game  is  based  on  the  idea  that  the  animal 
becomes  property  by  being  struck,  and 
the  property  of  the  striker.  But  certain 
conditions  or  modifications  arise  among  the 
most  savage  tribes,  where,  for  instance,  the 
first  who  strikes  the  game,  or  all  who 
strike  it,  or  the  whole  hunting  party,  may 
have  more  or  less  of  rights  of  ownership ; 
even  the  owner  of  the  weapon  claims 
in  some  districts,  and  a  famished  Indian, 
after  killing  a  deer  with  a  white  man's 
musket,  has  been  known  loyally  to  hand 
over  the  game  to  the  owner  of  the  gun  as 
the  person  legally  entided.  Thus,  looking 
round  upon  the  lower  races  of  the  world, 
we  find  among  wild  hunting  tribes  what 
may  be  regarded  as  the  primitive  game  law, 
namely,  that  all  men  of  the  tribe  are  free  to 
hunt  within  the  boundary  of  the  tribe-land, 
the  game  only  becoming  private  property 
by  being  killed.  Though  in  after  time 
agriculture  made  immense  alteration  in 
the  tenure  of  land,  yet  the  records  of  bar- 
baric antiquity  show  clearly  that  the  pri- 
mitive game-law  lasted  on  through  stage 
after  stage  of  civilization,  and  age  after 
age  of  chronology.  English  history  reach- 
es well  back  to  the  period  of  the  village 
communities,  when  but  a  fraction  of  Eng- 
lish land  was  yet  under  tillage;  the  far 
larger  part  was  wild  forest  and  moor,  and 
every  commoner  was  free  to  take  game 
within  the  wide  limits  of  the  common 
mark,  miles  and  miles  of  range.  Since  those 
times  the  law  has  been  altered,  and  indeed 
the  conditions  of  the  case  have  been  alter- 
ed, for  the  game  which  once  fed  on  the 
wild  produce  of  the  woods  now  to  a  great 
extent  feeds  on  farm  produce.  Yet  ideas 
belonging  to  the  older  state  of  things  seem 
never  to  have  faded  quite  out  from  pea- 
sant memory ;  centuries  of  law  have  not 
availed  to  eradicate  from  the  rural  mind 
the  notion  that  poaching,  though  illegal,  is 
not  immoral.    This  idea  did  not  arise,  and 


what  is  more,  would  hardly  have  arisen, 
out  of  the  modem  agricultural  conditions 
of  the  land ;  but  it  seems  to  keep  up  in 
survival  an  unbroken  popular  tradition, 
handed  down  firom  ages  before  feudalism, 
of  a  primitive  state  of  law  which  may  be 
traced  through  civilization,  from  the  stage 
of  the  savage  hunters  of  the  Australian 
bush  to  the  stage  of  barbaric  Englishmen 
before  the  Heptarchy.  ^ 

Inasmuch  as  the  civilized  law  of  real  es- 
tate is  a  consequence  of  the  introduction  of 
agriculture,  it  is  worth  while  to  call  atten- 
tion to  two  points  of  ethnological  evidence 
which  carry  on  to  a  farther  stage  Mr. 
Darwin's  remarks,  in  his  "  Descent  of 
Man,"  as  to  the  origin  of  agriculture. 
In  wild  regions  there  are  still  to  be  seen 
specimens  of  certain  rude  instruments 
whose  type  is  a  real  record  of  the  period 
when  men  began  to  till  the  ground.  Un- 
fortunately, travellers  have  scarcely  noticed 
their  historical  interest,  and  have  thus  neg- 
lected to  bring  home  for  our  museum 
things  so  inartificial  as  mere  pointed  sticks. 
But  it  is  not  yet  too  late,  and  perhaps  this 
remark  may  meet  the  eye  of  some  explorer 
who  can  still  find  the  primitive  agricul- 
tural implement  in  the  savage's  hands,  and 
send  it  home  for  the  edification  of  the 
modern  farmer.  Its  nature  and  place  in 
history  is  simply  this.  Some  of  the  lowest 
tribes  of  man  were  found  of  late  years  liv- 
ing without  knowledge  of  agriculture,  or 
memory  of  their  ancestors  having  any 
such  art.  But  these  tribes  industriously 
collect  wild  roots,  and  to  dig  them  up  they 
carry  some  instruments,  the  rudimentary 
type  of  which  is  the  straight  stick  with  a 
point  hardened  in  the  fire,  such  as  used 
by  the  Australians,  or  ^the  double-pointed 
stake  for  digging  roots  or  knocking  down 
fruits,  &c.,  without  which  no  Abipone  wo- 
man would  set  out  on  a  journey.  Now, 
the  same  instrument  used  for  rooting  up  a 
plant  will  serve  for  planting  it,  when  once 
the  idea  of  planting  has  been  reached: 
and  accordingly  Columbus  found  the  na- 
tives of  the  Antilles  tilling  their  soil  with 
the  mere  pointed  stick.  The  South  Afri- 
can digging-stick,  stuck  through  a  heavy 
stone  ball  to  give  it  force,  has  drawn  the 
attention  of  the  white  men  by  its  ingenuity, 
and  accordingly  specimens  of  it  are  com- 
mon in  England.  The  Hottentots  in  old 
times  used  it  only  for  rooting  and  for  dig- 
ging out  burrowing  animals,  but  in  the 
slight  attempts  at  agriculture  they  have 
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begun  to  make,  it  answers  the  purpose  of 
an  implement  for  breaking  ground  and 
sowing.  A  step  beyond  this  is  to  fashion 
a  stake  with  a  projecting  point  at  the  side; 
this  is  the  rudest  kind  of  hoe,  and  is  used 
in  North  America  among  "  Digger  In- 
dians" for  root-digging,  and  also  among 
the  agricultural  tribes  as  an  instrument  of 
tillage.  It  is  remarkable  that  such  a  coun- 
try, as  Sweden  should  show  comparatively 
recent  traces  of  a  primitive  tillage  like  that 
of  the  North  American  Indians.  In  out- 
lying forests  or  heaths  of  South  Sweden, 
the  wayfarer  comes  now  and  then  on  a 
small  plot  of  ground  enclosed  by  a  border 
of  heaped  stones.  These  plots  lie  waste 
now,  but  peasant  tradition  keeps  in  mind 
that  they  belonged  to  the  old  days  of  the 
so-called  "  Hackers,"  a  rough  agricultural 
people  who  tilled  the  ground  with  a  clum- 
sy wooden  hack  or  hoe,  a  mere  stake  or 
fir-pole  with  a  short  projecting  branch  at 
the  lower  end,  sharpened  to  a  point. 
Such  hacks,  which  in  wild,  old-world 
places  in  Sweden  have  not  even  yet  gone 
quite  out  of  use,  represent  another  form 
of  implement  which  uncivilized  ttibes,  not 
yet  passed  from  the  root  digging  stage  to 
the  tilling  stage,  have  arrived  at. 

In  South  Sweden  also,  a  district  rich  in 
relics  of  ancient  custom,  the  memory  re- 
mains of  another  process  of  very  early  agri- 
culture. When  Columbus  landed  in  the 
West  Indies,  he  found  the  natives  at  once 
clearing  ahd  dressing  patches  of  soil  by 
cutting  away  the  brushwood  and  burning 
it  on  the  spot.  In  modern  times  this  simple 
method  of  bringing  forest  land  under  tillage 
may  still  be  found  in  distant  parts  of  the 
world,  as  for  instance  among  the  Basuto 
of  South  Africa,  or  the  Bodo  and  Dhimal 
of  North-east  India,  whose  regular  custom 
is  thus  to  clear  by  fire  a  plot  of  land,  till  it 
for  a  couple  of  years,  and  then  shift  to  a 
new  spot.  Now  this  shifting  brand-tillage, 
as  it  may  be  called,  was  the  oldest  mode 
of  agriculture  in  Sweden,  known  by  tradi- 
tion and  even  by  late  survival,  and  having 
the  special  name  of  "  svedje-lands-bruk." 

From  these  considerations  as  to  the 
primitive  cultivation  of  land,  we  pass  to  its 
legal  ownership.  It  has  been  noticed  that 
in  the  wildest  state  of  human  society  the 
land  of  each  tribe,  where  they  hunt  and 
root  and  gather  fruits,  is  the  property  not 
of  individuals  or  families,  but  of  the  whole 
community.  Turning  now  to  the  laws  of 
the  rudest  tribes  who  till  the  soil,  such  as 


the  lower  natives  of  Brazil,  we  find  that 
when  agriculture  begins  ever  so  slightly,  it 
at  once  brings  with  it  a  law  of  real  estate. 
Let  a  family  clear  and  till  a  plot  of  land, 
that  plot  becomes  the  acknowledged 
property  of  the  family  who  cultivate  it,  and 
gather  in  the  crops  unmolested.  Beyond 
this  there  may  and  does  arise,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  agricultural  stage,  a  social 
arrangement  of  great  historical  interest 
When,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  gene- 
rations, one  family  becomes  several,  or 
when  several  allied  families  join  together, 
they  are  apt  to  live  united  in  a  single 
house,  one  of  those  long  and  large  huts  in 
which  each  family  has  its  own  part  and 
separate  hearth ;  in  such  settlements  this 
primitive  federation  owns  jointly  its  ad- 
joining plots  of  tilled  ground.  In  North 
America  also,  among  tribes  in  the  early 
stages  of  agricultural  life,  much  the  same 
state  of  things  appears.  The  tribe  has  its 
undivided  hunting  lands,  while  out  of 
these  any  family  may  clear  and  till  any 
plot  they  choose,  which  remains  the 
family  property  during  occupation. 

To  those  conversant  with  Sir  H.  S. 
Maine's  work  on  "  Village  Communities," 
these  facts  from  the  savage  world  have  es- 
pecial interest.  Wherever  in  Europe  the 
legal  antiquary  can  dig  down  through  the 
accumulation  of  modern  and  mediaeval  lair, 
he  comes  on  traces  of  the  barbaric  theory 
of  landed  property,  according  to  which  the 
wild  moor  and  forest  is  the  common 
hunting-ground  of  the  tribe,  the  meadow- 
land  is  more  or  less  held  jointly  as  the  com- 
mon pasture,  while  the  tilled  plots  are 
owned  not  by  individuals  but  by  families, 
a  number  of  neighboring  households  shar- 
ing among  them  the  great  village  field. 
Through  the  ages  which  have  elapsed  since 
our  Teutonic  ancestors  made  their  village 
settlements  on  this  communistic  plan,  the 
old  system  of  family  landholding  has  al- 
most everywhere  in  England  dissolved 
into  individualism;  )'et  traces  of  the 
older  system  are  still  strong  among  us. 
The  theory  of  commons  has  come  down 
to  our  time  under  a  feudal  transforma- 
tion, the  lord  of  the  manor  having  obtain- 
ed rights  over  the  waste  land  which 
originally  belonged  to  the  commoners. 
Besides  this,  numerous  local  customs  which 
lawyers  till  lately  have  explained  away  by 
ingenious  but  baseless  speculations,  are 
now  known  to  be  simply  survivals  from  the 
communistic  times  before  feudalism.     In 
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many  counties,  any  one  who  enquires  will 
find  within  a  mile  or  two  of  him  some  "  lot 
meadow,"  on  which  several  or  all  of  the 
householders  of  a  parish  have  rights  of 
pasture,  or  some  "  Lammas  land,"  or  "  shack 
land,"  where  at  a  fixed  time  of  year  the 
neighbors  may  turn  their  cattle  into  the 
stubbles.  In  some  places  the  huge  "  com- 
mon field  "  may  be  seen,  still  divided  by 
the  turf  baulks  which  cut  it  up  into  plots, 
distributed  from  time  to  time  among  the 
village  commoners.  Not  many  years  ago, 
half  the  agricultural  land  in  some  shires 
still  lay  thus  in  common  or  commonable 
fields.  If  now  we  follow  Sir  Henry  Maine 
by  such  evidence  as  this  back  to  the  time 
of  the  settlement  of  Northern  Europe  by  the 
old  Scandinavian  and  German  village  com- 
munities, we  can  then  use  the  evidence 
from  savage  America  to  complete  the  whole 
chain  of  land  tenure  from  the  days  of  the 
earliest  savage  tillage  of  the  soil  with 
pointed  sticks,  to  our  own  days  of  the 
steam  plough.  In  arguing  that  the  village 
community  of  our  forefathers  was  develop- 
ed from  the  early  savage  agricultural  con- 
ditions, I  am  satisfied  to  appeal  to  the 
authority  of  an  eminent  ethnologist.  Dr. 
von  Martius,  who  happens  to  be  the  best- 
informed  supporter  of  the  degeneration- 
theory,  that  savages  are  the  fallen  descen- 
dants of  civilized  nations.  In  consistency, 
this  theory  absolutely  contradicts  the  de- 
velopment-theory of  culture  which  I  have 
been  advocating.  But  Dr.  von  Martius, 
describing  the  land-law  of  the  Brazilian 
savages  whom  he  knew  so  intimately,  is 
driven  by  sheer  pressure  of  facts  to  drop 
his  consistency.  Forgetting  all  about  his 
degeneration-theory,  he  talks  quite  natural- 
ly of  the  Indian  law  of  family-land  being 
in  an  "  undeveloped  "  state,  showing  the 
transition  between  the  law  of  tribe-land  by 
which  a  whole  tract  is  held  in  common  for 
hunting,  and  the  civilized  law  of  private  free- 
hold. The  case  is  indeed  plain,  showing 
us  that  while  we  have  a  land-law  modified 
from  that  of  our  barbaric  ancestors,  their 
law  again  had  its  origin  in  the  simplest 
forms  of  tenure  still  to  be  found  among 
savages  who  have  but  just  come  to  the 
agricultural  stage. 

The  fact  that  in  primitive  society  the  plot 
of  tilled  land  was  owned  not  by  the  indi- 
vidual but  by  the  family,  fits  well  with  the 
principle  brought  forward  in  the  first  of 
these  two  essays,  that  in  early  society  the 
family,  not  the  individual,  is  the  unit.     In 


the  village  life  of  even  rude  races,  this  prin- 
ciple leads  to  a  further  result  of  practical 
importance.  When  several  families  dwell 
together  in  more  or  less  close  approach  to 
the  union  of  a  single  family,  cultivating 
jointly  their  plot  of  ground  and  living  on 
the  produce,  their  way  of  life  is  not  the 
mere  communism  which  has  just  been 
spoken  of,  but  reaches  the  closer  intimacy 
of  actual  socialism.  The  savage  family  is 
the  original  germ  of  the  socialistic  com- 
munity, and  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that 
among  races  of  low  culture,  as  in  the  two 
Americas,  socialistic  communities  are 
found  in  operation,  formed  by  the  amal- 
gamation of  several  families  who  may  even 
inhabit  a  single  dwelling,  a  sort  of  savage 
phalanster)^  Arriving  at  this  level,  social- 
ism continues  into  barbaric  ages  as  a  some- 
what important  institution.  A  striking 
exmple  is  that  of  the  Vaccsei  (perhaps 
Basques),  described  by  Diodorus  Siculus, 
who  says  that  they  parcelled  out  their  lands 
yearly,  but  gathered  the  crops  in  common, 
giving  each  his  share,  and  punishing  with 
death  the  peasant  who  should  appropriate 
any  to  himself.  In  modern  Servia  and 
Croatia,  villages  have  kept  up  such  an 
ancient  system,  the  land  being  not  divided, 
but  cultivated  jointly  under  the  direction 
of  the  elders,  and  the  harvests  shared 
equally  among  the  members  of  the  com- 
mune. Thus  there  arose  among  savage 
tribes,  and  continued  to  our  own  day 
among  people  at  a  middle  level  of  civili- 
zation, socialism  in  its  most  pure  and  ab- 
solute form. 

It  is  a  matter  of  wonder  to  me  that  the 
theoretical  politicians  who  have  advocated 
the  introduction  of  communism  and  social- 
ism into  the  modern  civilized  world,  should 
have  so  shut  their  eyes  to  the  ethnology  of 
these  institutions.  Communism  in  land, 
and  socialism  in  life,  are  simply  two  results 
of  the  attempt  to  extend  the  primitive 
household  system  to  the  whole  village  or 
tribe,  endeavoring  so  far  as  may  be  to  live 
as  a  single  family.  The  place  of  the  two 
systems  in  history  is  one  not  of  theory  but 
of  experimental  fact.  Haxthausen  re- 
marked a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  that 
the  Utopia  of  European  revolutionists  still 
exists  in  Russia.  The  Russian  Mir,  with  its 
equal  division  of  land,  equal  rights  of  men, 
and  absence  of  born  proletarians,  shows  the 
advantages  and  defects  of  communism  as 
clearly  as  the  Servian  or  Croatian  family- 
village  shows  those  of  socialism.     It  is  not 
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for  nothing  that  these  systems  have  held 
their  social  place  through  so  long  a  course 
of  history.  Their  results  within  certain 
limits  of  civilization  have  been  admirable. 
The  mutual  helpfulness  and  honesty  which 
communism  fosters  in  the  village,  are 
among  the  best  points  of  Russian  peasant 
character.  It  leads  to  a  tribal  patriotism 
which  is  genuine  though  narrow,  and  to  a 
supreme  sense  of  the  common  interest,  ex- 
pressed in  such  proverbs  as  these  as  to  the 
Mir  or  community.  "  Throw  everything 
upon  the  Mir,  it  will  carry  it  all."  "  No  one 
in  the  world  can  separate  from  the  Mir." 
For  colonizing  a  wild  country  in  barbaric 
ages,  introducing  pasture  and  agriculture, 
setthng  law  and  order,  a  sounder  system 
could  hardly  have  been  devised  than  that 
of  migration  in  communal  villages.  Even 
during  the  last  thousand  years  the  Russian 
village  system  has  spread  over  an  eighth  of 
the  world,  and  still  it  spreads  over  the  lands 
of  rude  Asiatic  hordes.  Many  ages  earlier, 
it  was  under  such  a  village  system  as  these 
Sclavonic  communes  show  us,  more  or  less 
perfectly,  that  one  of  the  mighty  works  of 
the  world  was  done,  that  of  raising  much 
or  most  of  Europe  from  savagery  to  the 
Aryan  level  of  barbaric  culture,  such  as 
that  of  our  Teutonic  forefathers.  But  it  is 
not  less  clear  that  the  old  village  system 
could  only  answer  well  up  to  a  certain  level 
of  society.  It  made  prosperous  and  orderly 
barbarians,  but  it  stopped  short  there.  So 
long  as  wants  were  simple  and  land  abun- 
dant, and  the  population  could  obtain  their 
few  necessaries  in  their  self-supporting  vil- 
lages, things  went  well.  But  when  it  came 
to  pressure  of  population  and  necessity  of 
industrial  and  social  progress,  the  plan 
showed  its  worse  side.  The  individual 
was  indeed  secured  from  falling  into  desti- 
tution, but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  could 
not  rise.  The  use  of  money  in  other 
matters  accustomed  men  to  fair  payments, 
but  the  communal  system  of  equal  division 
was  obviously  unfair  between  the  better 
and  worse  laborers.  Lastly,  in  every 
question  of  methods  and  implements,  the 
most  doggedly  conservative  and  obstructive 
part  of  the  community  had  the  power  of 
resisting  improvements  on  ancient  custom. 
No  wonder  that  the  ancient  communism 
failed  to  compete  commercially  with  indi- 
vidualism in  action  and  estate,  and  has 
after  long  trial  been  discarded  in  the 
civilized  world.  Perhaps,  in  modem 
times,  co-operative  schemes  may  be  so 


contrived  as  practically  to  meet  the  diffi- 
culties against  which  the  ancient  schemes 
were  so  helpless,  while  retaining  the  noble 
qualities  of  the  old  united  society.  But 
the  arguments  of  modem  doctrinaires  for 
communism  and  socialism,  on  abstract 
principles,  seldom  go  much  beyond  an  at- 
tempt to  throw  society  back  into  the  very 
institutions  long  ago  tried  and  found 
wanting. 

As  a  last  topic  on  which  to  show  how 
the  ethnology  of  institutions  throws  light 
on  their  practical  status,  I  will  briefly  notice 
two  prominent  effects  of  war  on  the  con- 
stitution of  society. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  paternal  and 
patriarchal  government  are  most  primitive 
institutions.  As  the  family  is  the  unit  of 
early  society,  so  the  father's  rule  is  the 
germ  of  law  and  authority.  Thus  among 
the  rudest  American  tribes  the  father  is 
head  of  the  family,  with  power  of  Hfe  and 
death  over  wives,  children,  and  slaves ;  he 
has  that  absolute  patria  potestas  which 
lasted  on  among  the  ancient  Romans  till 
they  had  conquered  the  civilized  world, 
and  which  only  gradually  broke  down  into 
our  modern  individualism.  From  the 
paternal  government  of  the  family,  the 
patriarchal  govemment  of  the  tribe  arises 
under  savage  conditions.  Among  tribes 
as  rude  as  the  bush  men  and  Australians, 
the  political  development  is  seen,  whereby 
the  headship  of  the  family  passes  into  the 
chiefship  of  the  tribe;  the  head  of  the 
family  lives  till  he  has  a  whole  clan  to 
govern,  but  his  office  has  been  during  his 
latter  failing  years  more  and  more  exe- 
cuted by  his  eldest  son,  who  at  the  old 
man's  death  is  recognized  as  replacing  him 
as  chief  of  the  community,  his  younger 
brothers  remaining  under  him  instead  of 
branching  off  to  become  heads  of  new  clans. 
Beside  or  instead  of  this  patriarchal  chief, 
however,  there  appears  already  among  the 
lower  races  a  chief  of  different  kind,  whose 
claim  is  not  that  of  birth,  but  of  popular 
choice.  While  the  tribe-life  goes  on  in  its 
daily  routine  of  hunting  and  fishing,  and  if 
it  be  a  settled  tribe,  of  planting  and  reaping, 
the  wants  of  the  community  are  fairly  met 
under  the  patriarchal  system,  where  the 
council  of  heads  of  families  serves  to  guide 
and  effectuate  public  opinion  in  public 
matters,  and  the  hereditary  patriarch  has 
influence,  if  mot  much  absolute  power,  over 
all.  Why  then  should  there  be  so  marked 
a  tendency  toward  elective  chiefship ;  what 
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circumstances  are  they  which  place  a  tyrant 
over  the  heads  of  a  patriarchal  democracy; 
who  is  this  chief  whom  we  find  occupying 
in  savage  and  barbaric  life  the  various 
stages  between  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  he  is  now,  and  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  as  he  was  a  century  ago  ? 

In  answer  to  this  enquiry,  let  me  call 
attention  to  an  actount  of  the  constitution 
of  a  North  American  tribe.  Hearne,  an 
old  traveller,  under  stress  of  need  joined  a 
tribe  of  Coppermine  Indians,  and  with 
them  had  to  go,  to  his  sore  horror  and 
disgust  as  it  proved,  on  an  expedition 
against  a  wretched  helpless  tribe  of  Esqui- 
maux, whom  the  Indians  considered 
scarcely  human,  and  delighted  to  murder 
in  mere  wantonness.  Yet,  even  this 
mockery  of  a  real  war-party,  as  Hearne 
saw,  was  enough  to  alter  the  whole  tenor 
of  Indian  society.  Clans  which  at  other 
times  carried  on  intertribal  murder  and 
pillage,  became  close  and  disinterested 
friends,  property  ceased  to  be  private,  and 
was  given  up  without  scruple  to  the  com- 
mon stock,  and  above  all,  the  warriors 
who  on  ordinary  occasions  were  an  undis- 
ciplined rabble  obedient  to  no  commands, 
now  became  of  one  mind,  ready  to  obey 
their  chosen  leader  Matonabbee,  and  to 
follow  wherever  he  led.  Here,  then,  the 
effect  of  war  is  seen  in  knitting  the  loose 
social  bonds  of  savage  life,  turning  a  half- 
organized  patriarchal  horde  into  an 
organized  army  under  a  dictator.  It  is 
thus  also  with  rude  tribes  of  South  America. 
Here  the  mere  family  chiefs  have  little 
tribal  authority;  but  let  war  break  out, 
the  scene  changes  at  once,  and  there  steps 
forth  one  with  the  garb  and  insignia  of  a 
leader,  chosen  by  acclamation  or  ordeal  to 
command  the  fighting  men  of  the  alliance, 
with  power  absolute  even  to  life  and  death 
over  his  warriors.  As  Dr.  Martius  was 
travelling  with  a  chief  of  the  Miranhas,  a 
tribe  rude  even  among  the  rude  tribes  of 
the  Brazilian  forests,  they  came  to  a  fig- 
tree  where  the  skeleton  of  a  man  was  still 
bound  to  the  trunk  with  cords  of  creepers ; 
the  chief  explained  that  this  man  had 
disobeyed  orders  on  the  war-path,  and  he 
had  had  him  bound  and  shot  there,  a 
savage  St.  Sebastian  martyred  in  the  cause 
of  individual  will  against  the  growing  au- 
thority of  political  organization.  Through- 
out history,  one  constantly  comes  on  the 
lines  of  this  principle,  that  war  most 
forcibly  tends  to  produce  absolute  mon- 


archy, giving  the  bold  warrior  and  able 
administrator  a  supremacy  which  may 
nominally  end  with  the  campaign,  but  may 
also  develope  into  permanent  despotism. 
Our  civilized  world,  now  at  last  out-grow- 
ing the  need  of  "  strong  government "  of 
the  old  despotic  type,  must  yet  acknow- 
ledge its  service  as  one  great  means  of 
national  solidification.  Thus  it  is  clear 
that  already  in  savage  times  war  had 
begun  one  of  its  civilizing  offices,  in  setting 
up  the  warrior-tyrant  to  do  work  too  harsh 
and  heavy  for  the  feeble  hands  of  the 
patriarch. 

Another  office,  scarcely  less  important, 
which  war  had  to  perform  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  society,  may  be  still  seen  in  action 
among  the  lower  races.  The  rudest 
savages  are  apt  to  kill  their  prisoners  of 
war;  civilization  has  made  a  distinct 
upward  move  when  the  war-captive  is 
spared  and  made  the  slave  of  his  capior. 
This  state  of  things  may  be  well  studied 
in  its  various  phases  among  the  Indians  of 
South  America.  Ferocious  tribes,  such 
as  the  Guaycurus  and  Mauh^s,  though 
mercilessly  slaughtering  in  war  the  van- 
quished warriors,  will  carry  off  the  young 
children  and  hand  them  over  to  their  own 
women  to  bring  up  for  slaves.  Other 
tribes,  such  as  the  Timbiras  and  Miranhas, 
will  spare  also  their  grown-up  prisoners  as 
slaves.  Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  a 
hereditary  slave-caste  is  part  and  parcel 
even  of  savage  society  in  South  America, 
and  so  it  is  elsewhere  among  the  lower 
races,  as  in  North  America  and  Africa, 
and  so  it  is  to  be  seen  far  along  the  course 
of  civilization.  It  was  Greek  law  that  the 
prisoner  of  war  became  a  slave;  and  as 
for  Roman  law,  the  quaestor  held  a  sale 
of  captives  after  every  battle,  and  the 
slave-dealers  regularly  followed  the  camp 
to  buy  them  up.  Now,  from  savage  times 
onward,  what  has  been  done  with  slaves  ? 
From  savage  times  the  freeman  has  been 
the  warrior  and  hunter,  but  the  slaves 
might  not  bear  arms,  they  were  set  with 
the  women  to  the  inglorious  work  of 
tilling  the  soil.  To  take  an  example  from 
classic  history,  when  the  Roman  freemen 
were  continually  liable  to  be  called  off  to 
serve  in  the  wars,  agriculture  was  carried 
on  almost  entirely  by  slave  labor.  Of 
the  agencies  which  have  effected  the 
change  from  the  wild  nomade  hunter's  life 
to  the  settled  agricultural  stage  of  society, 
I  doubt  if  any  has  been  more  powerful 
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than  the  social  law  that  the  prisoner  of 
war  was  to  be  his  captor's  slave.  Here 
then  is  one  of  the  great  trains  of  causation 
in  the  history  of  the  human  race.  War 
brings  on  slavery,  slavery  promotes  agri- 
culture, agriculture  of  all  things  favors  and 
establishes  settled  institutions  and  peace. 

Such,  by  the  evidence  of  ethnology, 
have  been  the  beneficial  results  of  war  and 
slavery.  Yet  of  late  years  the  mind  of 
the  civilized  world  has  been  set,  and  right- 
fully and  successfully  set,  on  putting  down 
slavery.  It  had  arisen  in  the  savage  state 
of  culture,  and  done  its  work  there  and  in 
the  barbaric  stage,  but  in  spite  of  much 
survival  and  revival  it  proved  incompatible 
with  the  civilized  stage,  and  men  thrust  it 
out.  This  is  the  teaching  of  ethnology 
concerning  slavery,  and  what  is  its  teach- 
ing concerning  war  ?  Among  low  hunting 
tribes,  war  was  simply  a  social  necessity ; 
had  the  Australians  and  Red  Indians  been 
at  peace  for  a  century,  they  would  have 
exterminated  the  buffalo  and  the  kangaroo. 
War  has  always  been  an  admirable  school 
of  manly  virtues,  endurance  and  courage; 
we  have  here  noticed  how  it  has  acted  in 
condensing  weak  loose  clans  into  strong 
united  nations,  and  aided  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  regular  government;  and  these 
merits  it  has  still.  Practically,  the  rights 
of  defence  and  conquest  are  to  this  day, 
as  of  old,  the  basis  of  all  national  existence. 
Yet  there  is  a  growing  sense  in  the  civi- 
lized world  of  the  savagery  and  barbarity  of 
war,  to  use  these  words  again  in  the  double 
sense  which  conveys  that  strongest  lesson 
of  ethnology,  the  repugnance  of  the  higher 
civilization  against  the  ferocity  proper  to 
the  lower. 

Any  Englishman  who  will  read  the  his- 
tory of  war  can  recognize  the  change  of 
manners  or  morals,  since  the  not  very 
remote  days  when  any  freeman  who 
thought  himself  aggrieved  might  gather  his 
friends  around  him,  and  go  to  war  with 
his  adversary.  Private  war  has  only  disap- 
peared during  our  last  thousand  years,  and 
the  same  causes  which  did  away  with 
it  seem  to  be  acting  gradually  against 
public  war,  and  bringing  the  world  to  look 
with  increasing  favor  on  political  arrange- 
ments shaped  to  control  all  nations  jointly, 
so  as  to  throw  back  to  rarer  emergencies 
the  last  resort  to  arms.  That  the  resources 
of  modern  civilization  are  in  our  day  sum- 
moned to  make  an  army  a  more  powerful 
engine  of  destruction  than  ever,  is  true 


enough,  but  it  is  not  the  main  point.  The 
adaptation  of  modem  arts  to  institutions  of 
the  barbaric  world  is  no  unknown  thing. 
For  centiuries  the  revived  slavery  of  the 
European  colonies  was  helped  and  fostered 
by  modern  civilization  ;  a  slave  might  be 
seen  working  a  steam-engine,  the  negro 
made  acquaintance  with  the  printing-press 
as  a  machine  for  advertising  runaway  slaves. 
But  the  alliance  was  unsound,  and  did  not 
last.  And  though  war  may  have  a  future 
of  centuries  yet  of  help  from  intellectual 
men,  and  respect  from  good  men,  it  has 
fallen  from  its  old  rank.  Savage  and  barbaric 
nations  still  keep  up  the  old-world  notion 
that  man's  noblest  calling  is  to  slaughter 
and  plunder.  We  of  the  civilized  world 
have  come  to  talk  of  deplorable  necessity, 
and  of  the  end  justifying  the  means. 

Thus,  from  age  to  age,  social  and  politi- 
cal institutions  change.  It  is  not  a  mere 
shifting  hither  and  thither.  Civilization 
breaks  down  often,  and  falls  back  some- 
times, but  there  is  no  such  permanent  set 
backwards  as  there  is  forwards.  Dr. 
Adolph  Bastian  tells  a  pleasant  story  of  a 
belief  the  Brandenburg  people  have  about 
their  Lake  Mohrin  and  the  monstrous 
Craw-fish  that  lives  in  its  depths.  When 
that  monster  shall  come  ashore,  the  town 
will  go  to  rack  and  ruin,  and  all  things  will 
go  (crab-like)  backwards  ;  the  ox  will  go 
back  to  a  calf,  the  bread  to  meal  and  the 
meal  to  com,  the  shirt  to  thread  and  the 
thread  to  flax,  the  rector  will  be  scholar 
again,  and  everybody  will  turn  little  and 
weak  and  silly  as  he  was  when  a  child. 
But  years  go  on,  we  wait  and  wait  on  the 
shore,  yet  this  monster  of  personified  Re- 
trogression scarce  shows  a  claw ;  he  has 
been  so  long  coming  that  perhaps  he  may 
not  come  at  all.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  may  rejoice  to  see  society  moving 
as  steadily  as  ever  in  his  line  of  evolution, 
organizing  itself  more  and  more  accurately 
to  its  special  ends.  In  its  course,  seen  as 
ethnology  can  show  it  from  savagery 
onward,  many  an  old  institution  which  in 
its  time  did  its  work  and  earned  its  rightful 
praise,  has  had  at  last  to  be  given  up.  It 
is  not  for  us,  sitting  in  judgment  on  the 
men  of  the  past,  to  try  them  by  our 
modern  views  of  morals  and  politics. 
Their  various  grades  of  culture  had  each 
according  to  its  lights  its  standard  of  right 
and  wrong,  and  they  are  to  be  judged  on 
the  criterion  whether  they  did  well  or  ill 
according  to  this  standard.     Much  that  to 
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them  did  good  and  was  good,  is  changed 
or  replaced  in  our  time.  For  myself,  when 
I  consider  what  blood-revenge  and  slavery 
have  done  in  savage  and  barbaric  ages  to 
promote  the  higher  culture  destined  to 
abolish  them,  I  think  of  Mr.  Emerson  and 
his  definition  of  evil,  that  it  is  good — in 
the   making.     Of  yet  more  practical  ac- 


tical  judgments.  We  could  not  if  we 
would  wipe  out  history,  and  begin  the 
world  afresh  on  first  principles.  Whether 
we  will  or  no,  the  morals  and  politics  of  fu- 
ture generations  must  bear,  like  our  own, 
the  stamp  of  their  origin  in  primitive  soci- 
ety. But  our  social  science  has  a  new 
character  and  power,  inasmuch  as  we  live 


count  than  what  we  think  of  institutions  of  "near  a  turning-point  in  the  history  of  man- 


the  past,  is  our  approval  or  condemnation 
of  the  institutions  we  live  among,  our  sup- 
port in  conservatism  and  our  guide  in 
reform.  Such  evidence  as  I  have  here 
brought  for\yard  may  help  to  make  good 
the  claim  of  ethnolog}'  to  aid  in  such  prac- 


kind.  The  unconscious  evolution  of  soci- 
ety is  giving  place  to  its  conscious  devel- 
opment ;  and  the  reformer's  path  of  the 
future  must  be  laid  out  on  deliberate  calcu- 
lation from  the  track  of  the  past. — Con- 
tempotary  Review, 


UNSATISFACTORY. 


"  Have  other  lovers, — say,  my  love, — 

Loved  thus  before  to-day  ?" — 
"They  may  have,  yes  they  may,  my  love; 

Not  long  ago  they  may." 

"  But  though  they  worshipped  thee,  my  love, 
Thy  maiden  heart  was  free  ?" — 

"  Don't  ask  too  much  of  me,  my  love ; 
Don't  ask  too  much  of  me." 

"  Yet  now  'tis  you  and  I,  my  love, 
Love's  wings  no  more  will  fly  ?" — 

"  If  Love  could  never  die,  my  love, 
Our  love  should  never  die." 

"  For  shame !  and  is  this  so,  my  love, 
And  Love  and  I  must  go  ?" — 

"  Indeed  I  do  not  know,  my  love ; 
My  life,  I  do  not  know." 

"  You  will,  you  must  be  true,  my  love. 

Nor  look  and  love  anew  !" — 
"  I'll  see  what  I  can  do,  my  love ; 

I'll  see  what  I  can  do.'" 


— Macmiiian^s  Magazine, 
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The  tragic  commonplaces  of  the  grave 
sound  a  fuller  note  as  we  mourn  for  one  of 
the  greater  among  the  servants  of  humani- 
ty. A  strong  and  pure  light  is  gone  out, 
the  radiance  of  a  clear  vision  and  a  bene- 
ficent purpose.  One  of  those  high  and 
most  worthy  spirits  who  arise  from  time  to 
time  to  stir  their  generation  with  new  men- 
tal impulses  in  the  deeper  things,  has 
perished  from  among  us.     The  death  of 


one  who  did  so  much  to  impress  on  his 
contemporaries  that  physical  law  works  in- 
dependently of  moral  law,  marks  with  pro- 
founder  emphasis  the  ever  ancient  and 
ever  fresh  decree  that  there  is  one  end  to 
the  just  and  the  unjust,  and  that  the  same 
strait  tomb  awaits  alike  the  poor  dead 
whom  nature  or  circumstance  imprisoned 
in  mean  horizons,  and  those  who  saw  far 
and  felt  passionately  and  put  their  reason 
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to  noble  uses.  Yet  the  fulness  of  our  grief 
is  softened  by  a  certain  greatness  and  so- 
lemnity in  the  event.  The  teachers  of  men 
are  so  few,  the  gift  of  intellectual  father- 
hood is  so  rare,  it  is  surrounded  by  such 
singular  gloriousness.  The  loss  of  a  pow- 
erful and  generous  statesman,  or  of  a  great 
master  in  letters  or  art,  touches  us  with 
many  a  vivid  regret.  The  Teacher,  the ' 
man  who  has  talents  and  has  virtues,  and 
yet  has  a  further  something  which  is 
neither  talent  nor  virtue,  and  which  gives 
him  the  mysterious  secret  of  drawing  men 
after  him,  leaves  a  deeper  sense  of  empti- 
ness than  this ;  but  lamentation  is  at  once 
soothed  and  elevated  by  a  sense  of  sacred- 
ness  in  the  occasion.  Even  those  whom 
Mr.  Mill  honored  with  his  friendship,  and 
who  must  always  bear  to  his  memory  the 
affectionate  veneration  of  sons,  may  yet 
feel  their  pain  at  the  thought  that  they  will 
see  him  no  more,  raised  into  a  higher 
mood  as  they  meditate  on  the  loftiness  of 
his  task  and  the  steadfastness  and  success 
with  which  he  achieved  it.  If  it  is  grie- 
vous to  think  that  such  richness  of  culture, 
such  full  maturity  of  wisdom,  such  passion 
for  truth  and  justice,  are  now  by  a  single 
stroke  extinguished,  at  least  we  may  find 
some  not  unworthy  solace  in  the  thought 
of  the  splendid  purpose  they  have  served 
in  keeping  alive,  and  surrounding  with  new 
attractions,  the  difficult  tradition  of  pa- 
tient and  accurate  thinking  in  union  with 
unselfish  and  magnanimous  living. 

Much  will  one  day  have  to  be  said  as 
to  the  precise  value  of  Mr.  Mill's  philoso- 
phical principles,  the  more  or  less  of  his 
triumphs  as  a  dialectician,  his  skill  as  a 
critic  and  an  expositor,  and  his  originality 
as  a  discoverer.  However  this  trial  may 
go,  we  shall  at  any  rate  be  sure  that  with 
his  reputation  will  stand  or  fall  the  intel- 
lectual repute  of  a  whole  generation  of  his 
countrymen.  The  most  eminent  of  those 
who  are  now  so  fast  becoming  the  front 
line,  as  death  mows  down  the  veterans,  all 
bear  traces  of  his  influence,  whether  they 
are  avowed  disciples  or  avowed  opponents. 
If  they  did  not  accept  his  method  of  think- 
ing, at  least  he  determined  the  questions 
which  they  should  think  about.  For 
twenty  years  no  one  at  all  open  to  serious 
intellectual  impressions  has  left  Oxford 
without  having  undergone  the  influence  of 
Mr.  Mill's  teaching,  though  it  would  be  too 
much  to  say  that  in  that  grey  temple  where 


they  are  ever  burnishing  new  idols,  his 
throne  is  still  unshaken.  The  professorial 
chairs  there  and  elsewhere  are  more  and 
more  being  filled  with  men  whose  minds 
have  been  trained  in  his  principles.  The 
universities  only  typify  his  influence  on  the 
less  learned  part  of  the  world.  The  bet- 
ter sort  of  journalists  educated  themselves 
on  his  books,  and  even  the  baser  sort  ac- 
quired a  habit  of  quoting  from  them.  He 
is  the  only  writer  in  the  world  whose 
treatises  on  highly  abstract  subjects  have 
been  printed  during  his  lifetime  in  editions 
for  the  people,  and  sold  at  the  price  of 
railway  novels.  Foreigners  from  all  coun- 
tries read  his  books  as  attentively  as  his 
most  eager  English  disciples,  and  sought 
his  opinion  as  to  their  own  questions  with 
as  much  reverence  as  if  he  had  been  a  na- 
tive oracle.  An  eminent  American  who 
came  over  on  an  official  mission  which 
brought  him  into  contact  with  most  of  the 
leading  statesmen  throughout  Europe,  said 
to  the  present  writer : — "  The  man  who 
impressed  me  most  of  them  all  was  Stuart 
Mill ;  you  placed  before  him  the  facts  on 
which  you  sought  his  opinion.  He  took 
them,  gave  you  the  different  ways  in  which 
they  might  fairly  be  looked  at,  balanced 
the  opposing  considerations,  and  then 
handed  you  a  final  judgment  in  which 
nothing  was  left  out.  His  mind  worked 
like  a  splendid  piece  of  machinery;  you 
supply  it  with  raw  material,  and  it  turns 
you  out  a  perfecdy  finished  product."  Of 
such  a  man  England  has  good  reason  to 
be  very  proud. 

He  was  stamped  in  many  respects  with 
specially  English  quality.  He  is  the  latest 
chief  of  a  distinctively  English  school  of 
philosophy,  in  which,  as  has  been  said,  the 
names  of  Locke,  Hume,  Adam  Smith,  and 
Bentham  (and  Mr.  Mill  would  have  added 
James  Mill)  mark  the  line  of  succession — 
the  school  whose  method  subordinates 
imagination  to  observation,  and  whose 
doctrine  lays  the  foundations  of  knowledge 
in  experience,  and  the  tests  of  conduct  in 
utility.  Yet,  for  all  this,  one  of  his  most 
remarkable  characteristics  was  less  English 
than  French ;  his  constant  admission  of  an 
ideal  and  imaginative  element  in  social 
speculation,  and  a  glowing  persuasion  that 
the  effort  and  wisdom  and  ingenuity  of 
men  are  capable,  if  free  opportunity  is 
given  by  social  arrangements,  of  raising 
human  destiny  to  a  pitch  that  is  at  present 
beyond  our  powers  of  conception.     Per- 
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haps  the  sum  of  all  his  distinction  lies  in 
this  union  of  stern  science  with  infinite 
aspiration,  of  rigorous  sense  of  what  is  real 
and  practicable  with  bright  and  luminous 
hope.  He  told  one  who  was  speaking  of 
Condorcet's  Life  of  Turgot,  that  in  his 
younger  days  whenever  he  was  inclined  to 
be  discouraged,  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
turning  to  this  book,  and  that  he  never  did 
so  without  recovering  possession  of  him- 
self. To  the  same  friend,  who  had  printed 
something  in  this  Review  comparing  Mr. 
Mill's  repulse  at  Westminsier  with  the  dis- 
missal of  the  great  minister  of  Louis  XVI., 
he  wrote : — "  I  never  received  so  gratify- 
ing a  compliment  as  the  comparison  of  me 
to  Turgot;  it  is  indeed  an  honor  to  me 
that  such  an  assimilation  should  have  oc- 
curred to  you."  Those  who  have  studied 
the  character  of  one  whom  even  the  rigid 
Austin  thought  worthy  to  be  called  *  the 
godlike  Turgot,'  know  both  the  nobleness 
and  the  rarity  of  this  type. 

Its  force  lies  not  in  single  elements  but 
in  that  combination  of  an  ardent  interest 
in  human  improvement  with  a  reasoned 
attention  to  the  law  of  its  conditions, 
which  alone  deserves  to  be  honored  with 
the  high  name  of  wisdom.  This  complete- 
ness was  one  of  the  secrets  of  Mr.  Mill's 
peculiar  attraction  for  young  men,  and  for 
the  comparatively  few  women  whose  in- 
tellectual interest  was  strong  enough  to 
draw  them  to  his  books.  He  satisfied  the 
ingenuous  moral  ardor  which  is  instinctive 
in  the  best  natures,  until  the  dust  of  daily 
life  dulls  or  extinguishes  it,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  satisfied  the  rationalistic 
([ualities,  which  are  not  less  marked  in  the 
youthful  temperament  of  those  who  by-and- 
by  do  the  work  of  the  world.  This  mix- 
ture of  intellectual  gravity  with  a  pas- 
sionate love  of  improvement  in  all  the  aims 
and  instruments  of  life,  made  many  intel- 
ligences alive,  who  would  otherwise  have 
slumbered,  or  sunk  either  into  a  dry 
pedantry  on  the  one  hand,  or  a  windy, 
miscliievous  philanthropy  on  the  other. 
He  showed  himself  so  wholly  free  from 
the  vulgarity  of  the  sage.  He  could  hope 
for  the  future,  without  taking  his  eye  from 
the  realities  of  the  present.  He  recognised 
the  social  destination  of  knowledge,  and 
kept  the  elevation  of  the  great  art  of 
social  existence  ever  before  him,  as  the 
ultimate  end  of  all  speculative  activity. 

Another  side  of  this  rare  combination 
was  his  union  of  courage  with  patience,  of 
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ficm  non-conformity  with  silent  conformity. 
Compliance  is  always  a  question  of  degree, 
depending  on  time,  circumstance,  and  sub- 
ject. Mr.  Mill  hit  the  exact  mean,  equally 
distant  from  timorous  caution  and  self-in- 
dulgent violence.  He  was  unrivalled  in 
the  difficult  art  of  conciliating  as  much 
support  as  was  possible  and  alienating  as 
little  sympathy  as  possible,  for  novel  and 
extremely  unpopular  opinions.  He  was 
not  one  of  those  who  strive  to  spread  new 
faiths  by  brilliant  swordplay  with  buttoned 
foils,  and  he  was  not  one  of  those  who  run 
amuck  among  the  idols  of  the  tribe  and 
the  marketplace  and  the  theatre.  He 
knew  how  to  kindle  the  energy  of  all  who 
were  likely  to  be  persuaded  by  his  reason- 
ing, without  stimulating  in  a  correspond- 
ing degree  the  energy  of  persons  whose 
convictions  he  attacked.  Thus  he  hus- 
banded the  strength  of  truth,  and  avoided 
wasteful  friction.  Probably  no  English 
writer  that  ever  lived  has  done  so  much  as 
Mr.  Mill  to  cut  at  the  very  root  of  the 
theological  spirit,  yet  there  is  only  one 
passage  in  the  whole  of  his  writings — I 
mean  a  well-known  passage  in  the  book  on 
Liberty — which  could  possibly  give  any 
offence  to  the  most  devout  person.  His 
conformity,  one  need  hardly  say,  never 
went  beyond  the  negative  degree,  nor 
ever  passed  beyond  the  conformity  of 
silence.  That  guilty  and  grievously  com- 
mon pusillanimity  which-  leads  men  to 
make  or  act  hypocritical  professions, 
always  moved  his  deepest  abhorrence. 
And  he  did  not  fear  publicly  to  testify  his 
interest  in  the  return  of  an  atheist  to  par- 
liament. 

His  courage  was  not  of  the  spurious 
kind  arising  firom  anger,  or  ignorance  of 
the  peril,  or  levity,  or  a  reckless  confidence. 
These  are  all  very  easy.  His  distinction 
was  that  he  knew  all  the  danger  to  himself, 
was  anxious  to  save  pain  to  others,  was 
buoyed  up  by  no  rash  hope  that  the  world 
was  to  be  permanently  bettered  at  a 
stroke,  and  yet  for  all  this  he  knew  how  to 
present  an  undaunted  front  to  a  majority. 
The  only  fear  he  ever  knew  was  fear  lest  a 
premature  or  excessive  utterance  should 
harm  a  good  cause.  He  had  measured 
the  prejudices  of  men,  and  his  desire  to 
arouse  this  obstructive  force  in  the  least 
degree  compatible  with  effective  advocacy 
of  any  improvement,  set  the  single  limit 
to  his  intrepidity.  Prejudices  were  to  him 
like  physical  predispositions,  with  which 
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you  have  to  make  your  account.  He 
knew,  too,  that  they  are  often  bound  up 
with  the  most  valuable  elements  in  charac- 
ter and  life,  and  hence  he  feared  that 
violent  surgery  which  in  eradicating  a  false 
opinion  fatally  bruises  at  the  same  time  a 
true  and  wholesome  feeling  which  may 
cling  to  it.  The  patience  which  with  some 
men  is  an  instinct,  and  with  others  a  fair 
name  for  indifference,  was  with  him  an 
acquisition  of  reason  and  conscience. 

The  value  of  this  wise  and  virtuous 
mixture  of  boldness  with  tolerance,  of 
courageous  speech  with  courageous  reserve, 
has  been  enormous.  Along  with  his  direct 
pleas  for  freedom  of  thought  and  freedom 
of  speech,  it  has  been  the  chief  source  of 
that  liberty  of  expressing  unpopular  opi- 
nions in  this  country  without  social  perse- 
cution, which  is  now  so  nearly  complete, 
that  he  himself  was  at  last  astonished  by 
it.  The  manner  of  his  dialectic,  firm  and 
vigorous  as  the  dialectic  was  in  matter,  has 
gradually  introduced  mitigating  elements 
into  the  atmosphere  of  opinion.  Partly, 
no  doubt,  the  singular  tolerance  of  free 
discussion  which  now  prevails  in  England 
— I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  at  all  perfect — 
arises  from  the  prevalent  scepticism,  from 
indifference,  and  from  the  influence  of 
some  of  the  more  highminded  of  the 
clergy.  But  Mr.  Mill's  steadfast  abstinence 
from  drawing  wholesale  indictments  against 
persons  or  classes  whose  opinions  he  con- 
troverted, his  generous  candor,  his 
scrupulous  respect  for  any  germ  of  good 
in  whatever  company  it  was  found,  and 
his  large  allowances,  contributed  positive 
elements  to  what  might  otherwise  have 
been  the  negative  tolerance  that  comes  of 
moral  stagnation.  Tolerance  of  distasteful 
notions  in  others  became  associated  in 
his  person  at  once 'with  the  widest  enlight- 
enment, and  the  strongest  conviction  of 
the  truth  of  our  own  notions. 

His  career,  besides  all  else,  was  a  protest 
of  the  simplest  and  loftiest  kind  against 
some  of  the  most  degrading  features  of  our 
society.  No  one  is  more  alive  than  he  was 
to  the  worth  of  all  that  adds  grace  and 
dignity  to  human  life ;  but  the  sincerity  of 
this  feeling  filled  him  with  aversion  for  the 
make-believe  dignity  of  a  luxurious  and 
artificial  community.  Without  either  arro- 
gance or  bitterness,  he  stood  aloof  from 
that  conventional  intercourse  which  is  mis- 
named social  duty.     Without  either  dis- 


courtesy or  cynicism,  he  refused  to  play  a 
part  in  that  dance  of  mimes  which  passes 
for  life  among  the  upper  classes.  In  him, 
to  extraordinary  intellectual  attainments 
was  added  the  gift  of  a  firm  and  steadfast 
self-respect,  which  unfortunately  does  not 
always  go  with  them.  He  felt  the  reality 
of  things,  and  it  was  easier  for  a  workman 
than  for  a  princess  to  obtain  access  to  him. 
It  is  not  always  the  men  who  talk  most 
affectingly  about  our  being  all  of  one  flesh 
and  blood,  who  are  proof  against  those 
mysterious  charms  of  superior  rank,  which 
do  so  much  to  foster  unworthy  conceptions 
of  life  in  English  society;  and  there  are 
many  people  capable  of  accepting  Mr. 
Mill's  social  principles,  and  the  theoretical 
corollaries  they  contain,  who  yet  would 
condemn  his  manly  plainness  and  austere 
consistency  in  acting  on  them.  The  too 
common  tendency  in  us  all  to  moral  sloven- 
liness, and  a  lazy  contentment  with  a  little 
flaccid  protest  against  evil,  finds  a  constant 
rebuke  in  his  career.  The  indomitable 
passion  for  justice  which  made  him  strive 
so  long  and  so  tenaciously  to  bring  to 
judgment  a  public  official,  whom  he  con- 
ceived to  be  a  great  criminal,  was  worthy 
of  one  of  the  stoutest  patriots  in  our  seven- 
teenth-century history.  The  same  moral 
thoroughness  stirred  the  same  indignation 
in  him  on  a  more  recent  occasion,  when 
he  declared  it  "  a  permanent  disgrace  to 
the  Government  that  the  iniquitous  sen- 
tence on  the  gas-stokers  was  not  remitted 
as  soon  as  passed." 

Much  of  his  most  striking  quality  was 
owing  to  the  exceptional  degree  in  which 
he  was  alive  to  the  constant  tendency  of  so- 
ciety to  lose  some  excellence  of  aim,  to 
relapse  at  some  point  from  the  standard  of 
truth  and  right  which  had  been  reached  by 
long  previous  effort,  to  fall  back  in  height 
of  moral  ideal.  He  was  keenly  sensible  that 
it  is  only  by  persistent  striving  ailer  im- 
provement in  our  conceptions  of  duty,  and 
improvement  in  the  external  means  for 
realising  them,  that  even  the  acquisitions 
of  past  generations  are  retained.  He 
knew  the  intense  difficulty  of  making  life 
better  by  ever  so  little.  Hence  at  once 
the  exaltation  of  his  own  ideas  of  truth 
and  right,  and  his  eagerness  to  conciliate 
anything  like  virtuous  social  feeling,  in 
whatever  intellectual  or  political  association 
he  found  it.  Hence  also  the  vehemence 
of  his  passion  for  the  unfettered  and  un- 
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checked  development  of  new  ideas  on  all 
subjects,  of  originality  in  moral  and  social 
points  of  view ;  because  repression, 
whether  by  public  opinion  or  in  any  other 
way,  may  be  the  means  of  untold  waste  of 
gifts  that  might  have  conferred  on  man- 
kind unspeakable  benefits.  The  discipline 
and  vigor  of  his  understanding  made  him 
the  least  indulgent  of  judges  to  anything 
like  charlatanry,  and  effectually  prevented 
his  unwillingness  to  let  the  smallest  good 
element  be  lost,  from  degenerating  into 
that  weak  kind  of  universalism  which 
nullifies  some  otherwise  good  men. 

Some  great  men  seize  upon  us  by  the 
force  of  an  imposing  and  majestic  au- 
thority; their  thoughts  impress  the  ima- 
gination, their  words  are  winged,  they 
are  as  prophets  bearing  high  testimony  that 
cannot  be  gainsaid.  Bossuet,  for  instance, 
or  Pascal.  Others,  and  of  these  Mr.  Mill 
was  one,  acquire  disciples  not  by  a  com- 
manding authority,  but  by  a  moderate  and 
impersonal  kind  of  persuasion.  Pie  appeals 
not  to  our  sense  of  greatness  and  power  in 
a  teacher,  which  is  noble,  but  to  our  love 
of  finding  and  embracing  truth  for  ourselves, 
which  is  still  nobler.  People  who  like 
their  teacher  to  be  as  a  king  publishing 
decrees  with  herald  and  trumpet,  perhaps 
find  Mr.  Mill  colorle'ss.  Yet  this  habitual 
effacement  of  his  own  person«ility  marked 
a  delicate  and  very  rare  shade  in  his 
reverence  for  the  sacred  purity  of  truth. 

Meditation  on  the  influence  of  one  v.'ho 
has  been  the  foremost  instructor  of  his  time 
in  wisdom  and  goodness  quickly  breaks  off, 
in  this  hour  when  his  loss  is  fresh  upon  us, 
and  changes  into  affectionate  reminiscences 
for  which  silence  is  most  fitting.  In  such 
an  hour  thought  turns  rather  to  the  person, 
than  the  work,  of  the  master  whom  we 
mourn.  We  recall  his  purity,  simplicity, 
gentleness,  heroic  self-abnegation;  his 
generosity  in  encouraging,  his  eager  readi- 
ness in  helping ;  the  warm  kindliness  of  his 
accost,  the  friendly  brightening  of  the  eye. 
The  last  time  I  saw  him  was  a  few  days 
before  he  left  England.  He  came  to 
spend  a  day  with  me  in  the  country,  of 
which  the  following  rough  notes  happened 
to  be  written  at  the  time  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend : — 

He  came  down  by  a  morning  train  to  G.  sta- 
tion, where  I  was  waiting  for  nim.  He  was  in 
his  most  even  and  mellow  humor.»  We  walked 


in  a  leisurely  way  and  through  roundabout  tracks 
for  some  four  hours  along  the  ancient  green  road 
which  you  know,  over  the  high  gra'ssy  downs, 
into  old  chalk  pits  picturesque  with  juniper  and 
yew,  across  heaths  and  commons,  and  so  up  to 
our  windy  promontory,  where  the  majestic  pros- 
pect stirrea  him  with  lively  delight.  You  know 
lie  is  a  fervent  botanist,  and  every  ten  minutes  he 
stooped  to  look  at  this  or  that  on  the  path. 
Unluckily  I  am  i^orant  of  the  very  rudiments  of 
the  matter,  so  his  parenthetic  enthusiasms  were 
lost  upon  me. 

Of  course  he  talked,  and  talked  well.  He  ad- 
mitted that  Goethe  had  added  new  points  of  view 
to  life,  but  has  a  deep  dislike  of  his  moral  charac- 
ter ;  wondered  how  a  man  who  could  draw  the 
sorrows  of  a  deserted  woman  like  Aurelia,  in 
Wilhelm  Meister^  should  yet  have  behaved  so 
systematically  ill  to  women.  Goethe  tried  as 
hard  as  he  could  to  be  a  Greek,  yet  his  failure  to 

f)roduce  anything  perfect  in  form  except  a  few 
yrics  proves  the  irresistible  expansion  of  the 
modern  spirit,  and  the  inadequateness  of  the 
Greek  type  to  modern  needs  of  activity  and  ex- 
pression. Greatly  prefers  Schiller  in  all  respects  ; 
turning  to  him  from  Goethe  is  like  going  into  the 
fresh  air  from  a  hot-house. 

Spoke  of  style ;  thinks  Goldsmith  unsurpassed ; 
then  Addison  comes.  Greatly  dislikes  tne  style 
of  Junius  and  of  Gibbon  ;  inaeed  thinks  meanly 
of  the  latter  in  jilI  respects,  except  for  his  research, 
which  alone  of  the  work  of  that  century  stands 
the  test  of  nineteenth -century  criticism.  Did  not 
agree  with  me  that  Georges  Sand's  is  the  high- 
water  mark  of  prose,  but  yet  could  not  name  any- 
body higher,  and  admitted  that  her  prose  stirs 
you  like  music. 

Seemed  disposed  to  think  that  the  most  feasi- 
ble solution  of  the  Irish  University  question  is  a 
Catholic  University,  the  restrictive  and  obscuran- 
tist tendencies  of  which  you  may  expect  to  have 
checked  by  the  active  competition  of  life  with  men 
trained  in  more  enlightened  systems.  Spoke  of 
Home  Rule. 

Made  remarks  on  the  difference  in  the  feeling; 
of  modern  refusers  of  Christianity  as  compared! 
with  that  of  men  like  his  father,  impassioned  de-- 
niers,  who  believed  that  if  only  you  broke  up  tbfi  - 
power  of  the  priests  and  checked  superstition,  iiX\. 
would  go  well — a  dream   from  which  they  were  - 
partially  awakened    by   seeing  that  the  FreaohM 
revolution,  which  overthrew  the  Church,  still  did  4 
not   bring  the  millennium.     His  radical   frkncls  . 
used  to  be  very  angry  with  him  for  loving  Words- 
worth.    '  Wordsworth,  I  used  to  say,  is  against 
you,  no  doubt,  in  the  battle  which  you  are  now 
waging,  but  after  you  have  won,  the  worWiwiiri 
need  more  than  ever  those  qualities  which  Words- 
worth  is  keeping  alive  ana  nourishing.*    Ill  his 
youth  mere  negation  of  religion  was  a  firn  bond 
of  union,  social  and  otherwise,  between  muexi  who  . 
agreed  in  nothing  else. 

Spoke  of  the  modern  tendency  to  pure  theism, 
'  and  met  the  objection  that  it  retards  improvement 
by  turning  the  minds  of  some  of  the  best  men 
from  social  affairs,  by  the  counter-proposition  that 
it  is  useful  to  society,  apart  from  the  question  of 
its  truth, — useful  as  a  provisional  bebefy  because 
people  will  identify  serviceable  ministry  to  men  - 
with  service  of  God.  Thinks  we  cannoLwilh  any 
sort  of  precision  define  the  coming  modification 
of  religion,  but  anticipates  that  it  will  undoubtedly 
rest  upon  the  solidarity  of  mankind^  ;is  Comte  .- 
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said,  and  as  you  and  I  believe.  Perceives  two 
things,  at  any  rate,  which  are  likely  to  lead  men 
to  invest  this  with  the  moral  authority  of  a  reli- 
gion ;  first,  they  will  become  more  and  more  im- 
pressed by  the  awful  fact  that  a  piece  of  conduct 
to-day  may  prove  a  curse  to  men  and  women 
scores  and  even  hundreds  of  years  after  the  au- 
thor of  it  is  dead ;  and  second,  they  will  more 
and  more  feel  that  they  can  only  satisfy  their 
sentiment  of  gratitude  to  seen  or  unseen  bene- 
factors, can  only  repay  the  untold  benefits  they 
have  inherited,  by  diligently  maintaining  the  tra- 
ditions of  service. 

And  so  forth,  full  of  interest  and  suggestive- 
ness  all  through.  When  he  got  here,  he  chatted 
to  R.  over  lunch  with  something  of  the  simple 
amiableness  of  a  child  about  the  wild-flowers,  the 
ways  of  insects,  and  notes  of  birds.  He  was  im- 
patient for  the  song  of  the  nightingale.  Then  I 
drove  him  to  our  roadside  station,  and  one  of  the 
most  delightful  days  of  my  life  came  to  its  end, 
like  all  other  days,  delightful  and  sorrowful. 


Alas,  the  sorrowful  day  which  ever  dogs 


our  delight,  followed  very  quickly.  The 
nightingale  that  he  longed  for  fills  the 
darkness  with  music,  but  not  for  the  ear 
of  the  dead  master;  he  rests  in  the  deeper 
darkness  where  is  unbroken  silence.  We 
may  console  ourselves  with  the  reflection 
offered  by  the  dying  Socrates  to  his  sor- 
rowful companions ;  he  who  has  arrayed 
the  soul  in  her  own  proper  jewels  of  mode- 
ration, and  justice  and  courage,  and  no- 
bleness and  truth,  is  ever  ready  for  the 
journey  when  his  time  comes.  We  have 
lost  a  great  teacher  and  example  of  know- 
ledge and  virtue,  but  men  will  long  fed 
the  presence  of  his  character,  making  them 
ashamed  of  what  is  indolent  or  selfish, 
and  encouraging  them  to  all  disinterested 
labor,  both  in  trying  to  do  good,  and  in 
trying  to  find  out  what  the  good  is, — 
which  is  harder. — Fortnightly  Review, 
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Ours  is  said  to  be  an  age  of  great  reli- 
gious    thoughtfulness.      "  Thinkers"    are 
rife  in  all  departments  of  knowledge,  but 
•especially  in  that  which  used  to  be  sup- 
:posed  the  highest  and  most  difficult  of  all, 
and  in  which  men  only  ventured  to  specu- 
late who  had  trained  themselves  by  long 
and  laborious  culture.     We  have  changed 
all    that.      Our    most    notable    religious 
teachers   are   no   longer  men  who   have 
spent  their  days  and  nights  in  the  study 
of  Holy  Scripture,  and  in  calm  and  grave 
reflection  on  the  great  subjects  which  its 
study   suggests,  but  "able"  editors,   "ad- 
vanced "  dukes,  and  "  literary"  men  with  no 
function  for  "  dogma,"  and  who  despise  it 
accordingly.     If  it  were  said  that  our  age 
was  one  of  great  religious  restlessness  and 
excitement,  there  could   be  no   doubt  of 
the  truth  of  the  saying.     For  the  very  air 
around  us  is  resonant  with  theological  dis- 
turbance.    And  our  newspapers  serve  up 
the  morning  news  or   the  weekly  retro- 
spect  amidst  a   garnishing  of  "  modem" 
views  or  the  latest  theories  of  the  origin 
and  destiny  of  man. 

Nothing  can  well  be  more  singular  than 
the  chaos  of  religious  "  novelties"  in  which 

♦Literature  and  Dogma  :  An  Essay  towards  a 
better  apprehension  of  the  Bible.  By  Matthew 
Arnold,  D.C.L.,  formerly  Professor  of  Poetry  in 
the  University  of  Oxford,  and  Fellow  of  Oriel 
College.      London  :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.     1873. 


we  are  living.     There  are  no  books  more 
popular  than  those  which  profess  to  discuss 
religious    problems    with   what   is   called 
"  freshness" — or  with  some  infusion  of  per- 
sonal   feeling.      Old   theories   with   new 
faces,  which  seemed  dead  and  buried  cen- 
turies ago,  have  come  *to  life  again.     The 
rags  of  Stoicism,  threadbare  in  the  time  of 
the  Antonines — when    they  yet    clothed 
truly  noble  natures — ^have  been  flaunted 
as  discoveries  in  our  face  under  the  name 
of  a  great  universum ;  and  even  the  "sty 
of  Epicurus"  has  found  poetical  votaries 
who,  in  feeding  on  the  old  garbage,  sup- 
pose themselves  to  be  luxuriating  in  a 
new  divine  food.     There  is  hardly  an  opi- 
nion or  tendency,  philosophical  or  theolo- 
gical,  which    the  wisdom    of  "  eighteen 
Christian     centuries"    might    have    been 
thought  to  have  outlived,  which  has  not — 
in  slightly  or  considerably  altered  form — 
shown  signs  of  resuscitation,  and  begun 
anew  to  court  the  attention  of  the  sup^- 
cial  and  the  half-informed  minds  whidi  an 
"age  of  progress"  never  fails  to  produce 
in  multitudes. 

It  is  always  the  characteristic  of  such 
an  age  to  attack  the  most  fundamental 
and  radical  questions,  and  so  to  veer  to- 
wards religious  discussion,  even  while  pro- 
fessing to  ignore  or  despise  religion.  The 
great  problems  of  the  origin  of  life,  of  the 
character  of  man,  of  the  authority  of  Re- 
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velation,  of  the  nature  of  religion,  reappear 
for   fresh   inquiry  and   controversy,  as  if 
they  had  never  before  wearied  the  brain  or 
tasked  its  utmost  powers.     There  is  some- 
thing cheerful  perhaps  in  this  ever-renewed 
assault  on  the  great  fortresses  of  human 
thought,  as  if  sure  to  yield  at  last  to  the 
accumulating  knowledge  and  skill  of  suc- 
cessive  generations.     It   is   a   witness,   if 
nothing  else,  to  the  bravery  of  the  human 
spirit,  which  refuses  to  be  beaten  back  or 
succumb  before  the  barred  secrets  which 
no  one  has  yet  disclosed.     The  attempt  is 
a  hopeful,  yet  a  sad  one,  and  must  always 
command  respect  when  we  see  not  only 
courage,  but  true  knowledge,  and  wise  re- 
verence, and  patient  and  large  thoughtful- 
ness  engaged  in  it.     The  mind  would  be 
dead  indeed   that  was   not  kindled  into 
some  enthusiasm  by  the  ardent  ambition 
of  a  noble  and  well-controlled  intellect — 
like  that  of  Hooker  or  Butler  in  the  past 
— to  penetrate  to  the  sources  of  our  high- 
er knowledge,  and  lay  bare  the  granite,  so 
to   speak,   of    those    convictions    out   of 
which,  since  the  world  began,  all  dignity 
of  faith  and  earnestness  of  life  have  come. 
Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  underva- 
lue the  power  of  thought y  or  the  real  use  of 
"  thinkers"  in  a  world  like  ours.      There 
are  none  who  more  thoroughly  deserve 
honor  than  true  thinkers — men  who  pa- 
tiently go  to  the  roots  of  questions,  in  the 
light,  not  of  their  own  fancy,  but  of  all 
preceding    knowledge.     There    are  none 
who  do  so  much  to  advance  human  intel- 
ligence   and   the   world's   welfare.      Nor 
would  we  be  supposed  to  imply  that  our 
age  does  not  possess   such  thinkers.     It 
would  be  strange  and  melancholy  indeed, 
if  the  higher  methods  of  criticism  and  the 
great   discoveries  of  science  which  have 
made  the  present  generation  so  conspicu- 
ous, should  not  yield  some  definite  and 
clear   results  in  the   enlargement  of  the 
Christian    reason,   and    the   widening  of 
men's  thought  and  faith.     No  doubt  they 
will  do  so — and  human  civilization  will  go 
forward  on   its  career  the  better  for  the 
higher  impulse  thus  imparted  to  it 

It  is  nevertheless  true  that  there  are 
many  pseudo-thinkers  abroad — men  of 
whom  the  world  will  certainly  not  be  the 
better,  but  the  worse,  so  far  as  they  are 
likely  to  affect  it.  If  the  sight  of  men 
with  real  powers  attacking  the  old  pro- 
blems and  bringing  the  accumulated 
thought  of  all  the  philosophies  to  bear 


upon  them  be  a  noble  one,  there  is  little 
to  excite  our  admiration  in  the  far  more 
common  spectacle  of  crude  speculation, 
fanciful  theory,  and  unsound  rage  for 
generalisation  that  constitute  so  much  of 
what  is  at  present  called  science,  or  of 
the  flimsy  confidence  and  superficial  dilet- 
tanteism  which  passes  with  many  for  phi- 
losophy and  theology.  There  is  less  to 
be  said  perhaps  for  some  of  our  theologi- 
cal teachers,  than  even  for  our  rashest 
theorisers  in  science  ;  for  the  latter  are  at 
least  primarily  dealing  with  what  they  have 
carefully  studied  and  understand.  If  Mr. 
Darwin's  halting  logic  and  misconceptions 
of  the  nature  of  inference  cast  ridicule  on 
some  of  his  conclusions,  he  is  yet  tho- 
roughly at  home  in  the  field  of  natural  ob- 
servation and  in  those  crowds  of  facts 
which  he  seldom  fails  to  marshal  with  ac- 
curacy, however  inconclusively  he  may 
interpret  them.  He  and  others  have  had 
a  genuine  *  scientific  training,  and  they  fail 
only  when  they  leave  their  proper  domain, 
and  traverse  a  region  of  argument  for 
which  they  have  had  no  training,  and  for 
which,  plainly,  they  have  no  special  apti- 
tude. But  there  are  some  of  our  theological 
essayists  and  anti-dogmatists,  who  not  only 
"  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread,"  but 
who  have  not  been  at  the  pains  to  master 
some  of  the  most  ordinary  sources  of  in- 
formation on  the  subjects  on  which  they 
write  so  fluently.  Nothing  but  courage 
seems  to  them  necessary  to  assail  and 
overthrow  the  most  cherished  opinions  of 
centuries. 

The  fact  is  that  theology  nowadays 
is  considered  to  be  an  open  pasture-ground 
on  which  all  literary  adventurers  may  dis- 
port themselves,  and  whet  their  appetite 
for  speculation  and  culture.  Translations 
have  made  familiar  the  resources  of  Ger- 
man study,  and  even  the  latest  results  of 
Dutch  Biblical  Criticism  and  the  new 
"  Experience-Theology"  of  Groningen  are 
filtered  through  the  columns  of  news- 
papers. There  is  a  general  admission 
that  the  older  forms  of  Christian  thought 
have  had  their  day,  and  are  no  longer 
good  for  anything.  It  is  hardly  to  be 
wondered  at  that  our  litterateurs  and 
dukes,  not  altogether  "inaccessible  to 
ideas,"  should  join  in  the  mtUe  of  theolo- 
gical criticism  which  is  so  general.  They 
may  know  nothing  of  the  history  of  Chris- 
tian thought,  they  may  fail  to  understand 
the  profound  conceptions  out  of  which 
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some  of  the  most  common  forms  of  theo- 
logical opinion  have  come,  they  may  be 
ignorant  of  the  theological  literature  of 
their  own  country — by  far  the  most  solid 
and  valuable  in  spiritual  and  moral  reflec- 
tiveness of  any  in  the  world — but  they 
feel  it  to  be  their  mission  to  enlighten  a 
benighted  Church  and  vaunt  a  new  Chris- 
tianity destined  to  supersede  the  old,  and 
to  bud  forth  and  blossom  into  riper  fruits  of 
virtue  than  it  has  ever  done.  Such  writers 
have  never  any  doubt  of  the  meaning  of 
Calvinism,  although  they  may  never  have 
read  a  word  of  Calvin.  They  judge 
glibly  of  Puritanism,  although  ignorant  of 
Howe  and  Baxter  alike.  They  can  tell 
all  about  predestination,  and  free  grace, 
and  justification  by  faith,  although  each 
of  these  terms  has  a  history  which  it  would 
take  years  to  learn,  and  they  have  hardly 
begun  its  study. 

It  would  be  curious  to  inquire  how  it  is 
that  theology,  of  all  branches  of  know- 
ledge, has  thus  come,  in  our  time,  to  be 
the  special  field  for  amateurs  (a  "  feminine 
pastime,"  as  Lord  Lytton  says  in  *  Kenelm 
Chillingly,'  which  touches  so  admirably 
many  features  of  the  age),  from  the  Prime 
Minister  during  his  autumn  leisure,  to  the 
London  correspondent  of  a  provincial 
newspaper.  It  cannot  certainly  be  be- 
cause it  is  less  difficult  as  a  branch  of 
knowledge  than  some  others,  or  that  it 
needs  less  patience  and  capacity  to  master 
its  great  ideas.  On  the  contrary,  what- 
ever be  the  real  value  of  the  study,  there  is 
none  which  demands  more  knowledge  or 
more  patience  and  largeness  of  mind. 
But  its  subjects  lie  near  to  human  life  at 
every  point,  and  touch  multiplied  social 
interests.  In  a  time  of  "  new  ideas"  theo- 
logy always  comes  to  the  front,  and  every 
man  who  shares  the  new  ideas  is  apt  to 
fancy  that  he  also  understands  and  can  refute 
the  old.  There  is  much  that  is  inevitable 
in  all  this,  and  theology  can,  of  course, 
claim  no  exemption  from  the  laws  of 
movement  that  rule  all  other  branches  of 
knowledge.  This  would  be  to  set  up  a 
pretension  for  it  which,  in  its  very  extrava- 
gance, would  invalidate  its  title  to  be  a 
true  branch  of  knowledge  at  all.  Our 
present  criticism  is  as  far  as  possible  from 
implying  such  a  conclusion.  Our  com- 
plaint is,  not  that  theology  is  undergoing,  as 
it  must  undergo,  great  modifications  of  its 
accumulated  opinions  and  traditions,  but 
that  its  old  opinions  are  fi*equently  set 


aside  as  valueless  by  those  who  have  never 
studied  them,  and  that  its  accumulated 
treasures  are  held  to  be  so  much  waste- 
paper  by  many  who  know  nothing  of 
them,  and  never  tried  to  estimate  them. 
There  may  be  progress  in  theology  as  in 
other  things,  and  the  old  phrases  and 
forms  of  doctrine  cannot  be  expected  to 
hold  their  place  permanently  here  any 
more  than  elsewhere.  But  true  advance 
is  not  to  be  sought  in  any  branch  of  know- 
ledge by  merely  turning  our  back  on  what 
is  old  and  welcoming  all  manner  of  no- 
velties. We  may  have  to  unlearn  mudi 
that  our  forefathers  believed ;  but  it  is  only 
a  shallow  philosophy  that  does  not  recog- 
nise what  was  true  and  good,  as  well  as 
defective  and  false,  in  the  grounds  of  their 
belief.  With  all  our  increased  knowledge 
and  more  exact  canons  of  verification, 
the  capacity  of  human  thought  varies  but 
slightly  from  age  to  age.  It  may  be  fairly 
questioned,  indeed,  whether  the  power  of 
brain,  in  individual  cases,  retains  its  old 
level  with  the  wider  diflfusion  of  intellec- 
tual culture.  The  attitude  of  the  student, 
therefore,  towards  past  forms  of  opinion, 
ought  always  to  be  an  attitude  of  respect- 
ful criticism.  If  no  doctrines,  however 
venerable,  are  entitled  to  acceptance  mere- 
ly because  they  are  old,  it  is  yet  the  busi- 
ness of  the  student  to  trace  and  acknow- 
ledge the  true  conditions  of  thought  or 
faith  out  of  which  they  grew,  and  the 
genuine  elements  of  knowledge  which 
they  embrace,  or  were  supposed  to  em- 
brace, against  the  errors  of  their  time. 
The  study  of  dogma,  pursued  in  this  man- 
ner, becomes  a  study  which  at  once 
illuminates  the  past  and  guides  the  present 
It  is  the  best  corrective  of  extravagant 
theory  and  self  confidence.  The  student 
learns  how  varied,  subtle,  and  multiplied 
have  been  the  relations  of  religious 
thought  in  all  ages  of  intellectual  excite- 
ment— how  constantly  these  relations  re- 
peat themselves  under  modified  forms— 
and  how  little  essential  novelty  there  fre- 
quently is  in  the  most  "  modern"  theories. 
He  acquires  an  instinct  of  appreciation 
and  balance  of  judgment  that  enables 
him  to  estimate  the  real  constituents  of 
progress  in  any  movement,  and  to  guide 
possibly  the  course  of  the  movement  in 
a  useful  or  beneficial  direction. 

It  is  one  of  our  most  serious  objections 
to  the  work  before  us  that  it  betrays  so  in- 
adequate an  estimate  of  the  true  meaning 
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and  value  of  dogma,  and  of  the  high  uses 
which  may  come  from  its  intelligent  study 
to  the  advance  of  religious  thought.  We 
take  this  objection  the  more  freely,  because 
the  author  is  evidently  not  without  serious 
aims  in  this  and  other  publications  which 
he  has  devoted  to  religious  questions,  how- 
ever easy  it  may  be  for  many  readers  to 
doubt  this.  We  credit  Mr.  Arnold,  after  a 
careful  perusal  of  these  writings,  with  a  de- 
sire* upon  the  whole  to  help  religious  in- 
quiry, and  to  bring  the  claims  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  before  a  certain  class  of  minds 
disposed  to  set  them  aside  altogether. 
There  are  passages  here  and  there  so  ad- 
mirably expressed,  and  even  lines  of 
thought  at  times  so  finely  worked  out,  that 
we  are  bound  to  accept  them  as  fruits  of  a 
genuine  religious  interest.  We  have  felt 
inclined  to  say  to  ourselves,  this  author  is 
not  a  mere  amateur — one  who  writes  upon 
theology  because  it  is  the  fashion  of  the 
day  to  do  so. 

This,  we  are  sorry  to  confess,  is  not  the 
impression  left  by  Dr.  Arnold's  latest  and 
apparently  most  mature  work.  It  has, 
upon  the  whole,  fewer  traces  of  earnest  in- 
telligence, while  the  faults  of  the  author 
appear  in  their  most  aggravated  form.  Es- 
pecially, it  has  all  those  characteristics 
which  stamp  the  mere  amateur  writer  in 
theology  or  in  anything  else.  Although  in 
the  form  of  a  book,  *  Literature  and  Dog- 
ma '  is  really  only  a  large  pamphlet  direct- 
ed in  great  part  against  the  bishops  of  the 
Church  of  England,  particularly  the  Bishops 
of  Winchester  and  Gloucester.  The  same 
continuous  vein  of  flippant  p)ersonality,  de- 
signed as  pleasantry,  which  marked  *  St. 
Paul  and  Protestantism  '  towards  the  Dis- 
senters, pervades  this  volume  towards  the 
bishops.  And  here  it  is  more  offensive, 
because  at  once  more  obtrusive  and  less  di- 
rectly connected  with  the  subject.  The 
previous  volume  was,  after  all,  in  form  little 
more  than  a  pamphlet  It  was  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  special  appeal  to  the  Nonconfor- 
mists; but  the  present  volume  is  meant  to 
be  "An  Essay  towards  a  better  apprehen- 
sion of  the  Bible."  It  seems  to  have 
grown  out  of  a  natural  wish  of  the  author 
to  work  out  in  a  larger  and  more  consisten- 
form,  with  reference  to  Scripture  as  a  whole, 
the  threads  of  thought  which  he  had  pre- 
viously started  in  relation  to  St.  Paul.  No 
object  could  well  be  more  grave  or  elevat- 
ed. It  was  surely  undesirable  to  mix  up 
with  such  an  object  any  grievances  the  au- 


thor may  have  with  the  Bishops  of  Glou- 
cester or  Winchester,  or  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  or  the  Dean  of  Norwich.  Evident- 
ly, these  ecclesiastical  authorities  have  not 
judged  highly  of  Mr.  Arnold's  efforts  to 
expound  St.  Paul  or  to  minimise  religious 
dogma.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
they  would.  But  this  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  be  made  to  play  the  part — not 
of  chorus,  but,  we  might  say,  of  scullion, 
in  his  present  volume.  Appearing  in  the 
introduction  as  the  representatives  of 
dogmatic  theology,  they  reappear  in  the 
background  of  his  argument,  whenever  it 
is  convenient  for  him  to  discharge  some  of 
that  irrepressible  scorn  with  which  his  style 
is  constantly  mantling.  There  may  be,  to 
certain  readers,  something  of  entertainment 
in  their  first  or  second  appearance,  and  the 
"  chaff"  which  he  levels  at  them ;  but  even 
the  reader  in  search  of  amusement  gets 
heartily  tired  of  them.  The  "  chaff"  be- 
comes very  dreary,  indeed ;  and  Mr.  Ar- 
nold's taste,  if  not  his  sense,  should  have 
made  him  avoid  this. 

This  manner  was  suflliciently  trying  in 
*  St.  Paul  and  Protestantism.'  The  reader 
grew  wearied  with  Mr.  Miall,  and  Mr. 
Mill,  and  the  "  Rev.  W.  Cattle,"  and  the 
**  Rev.  E.  W.  Conder,"  and  Mr.  Winterbo- 
tham,  and  his  "  spirit  of  watchful  jealousy." 
Even  in  what  was  little  more  than  a  brch 
chure  on  a  grave  subject,  it  was  felt  that  the 
effect  was  not  promoted,  but  impaired,  by 
such  headlong  personalities.  Only  the  au- 
thor's lightness  of  touch,  and  the  deftness 
with  which  his  satirical  shafts  were  pointed 
rendered  them  tolerable.  In  the  more  ela- 
borate volume  before  us  they  become  al- 
together intolerable.  They  wound  our 
taste  and  sense  of  fairness  without  advanc- 
ing the  argument,  or  raising  any  responsive 
smile  of  well-bred  contempt  in  the  reader, 
or  at  least  in  any  reader  who  is  not  a  fac- 
simile of  Mr.  Arnold  himself.  They  are, 
in  short,  nothing  but  impertinences.  In 
any  circumstances  they  would  be  so ;  but 
as  by-play  in  an  argument  "  towards  a  bet- 
ter apprehension  of  the  Bible,"  they  are 
serious  literary  blemishes,  at  variance  with 
that  very  culture  of  which  Mr.  Arnold  has 
proclaimed  himself  the  peculiar  apostle.  In 
one  instance,  indeed — an  illustration  of 
what  he  calls  "  the  Protestant  story  of  jus- 
tification"—  he  has  allowed  his  love  of 
personal  allusion  to  hurry  him  into  a  pa- 
rallel of  such  merely  vulgar  profanity  as  to 
shock  every  true  and  right  instinct.     No 
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Philistine  who  had  ever  heard  of  "  sweet- 
ness and  light "  could  have  further  trans- 
gressed. Our  author  would  do  well  to  re- 
member that  there  may  be  a  Philistinism 
of  thought  as  well  as  of  manner,  and  that 
the  true  British  character  of  that  name 
may  appear  all  the  more  offensively  when 
clothed  with  a  certain  external  polish.  It 
is  a  deeper  outrage  to  drag  the  sacred 
thoughts  of  your  fellew-creatures  into  that 
aspect  of  caricature  to  which  the  highest 
subjects  often  lend  themselves  most  easily, 
than  to  cherish  honestly  even  the  most  im- 
perfect and  debased  notions  of  such  sub- 
jects. It  cannot  advance  the  conception 
of  religion  to  have  any  of  its  doctrines,  and 
especially  one  which  has  so  powerfully 
swayed  many  devout  minds,  presented  un- 
der images  of  ludicrous  inaptitude. 

The  great  object  of  Mr.  Arnold's  present 
volume,  as  it  was  in  a  more  limited  degree 
of  his  previous  essay  on  St.  Paul,  is  to 
draw  out  the  distinction  betwixt  dogma, 
or  what  he  frequently  calls  "  metaphysics" 
in  religion,  and  religion  itself  "  Religion," 
he  truly  enough  says, "  means  simply  either 
a  binding  to  righteousness,  or  else  a  serious 
attending  to  righteousness,  and  dwelling 
upon  it :  v/hich  of  these  two  it  most  nearly 
means  depends  upon  the  view  we  take  of 
the  word's  derivation ;  but  it  means  one  of 
them,  and  they  are  really  much  the  same." 
"  Dogma,"  on  the  other  hand,  means  such 
theoretical  or  metaphysical  views  as  are 
held  by  the  Bishops  of  Winchester  and 
Gloucester  about  the  divinity  of  our  Lord 
— such  ideas  as  that  "  God  is  a  person,  the 
great  First  Cause,  the  moral  and  intelli- 
gent Governor  of  the  universe,  Jesus 
Christ  consubstantial  with  him,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  a  person  proceeding  from  the 
other  two." 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  pe- 
culiar manner  in  which  he  places  his  sub- 
ject before  the  reader :  "  The  distinguished 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford 
thought  it  needful  to  tell  us  on  a  public 
occasion  lately,  that  *  religion  is  no  more 
to  be  severed  from  dogma  than  light  from 
the  sun.'  Every  one,  again,  remembers 
the  Bishops  of  Winchester  and  Gloucester 
making,  in  convocation  the  other  day, 
their  remarkable  effort  *  to  do  something,' 
as  they  said,  *  for  the  honor  of  our  Lord's 
Godhead,'  and  to  mark  their  sense  of  that 
infinite  separation  for  time  and  for  eternity, 
which  is  involved  in  rejecting  the  Godhead 


of  the  eternal  Son.  In  the  same  way: 
*  To  no  teaching,'  says  one  champion  of 
dogma,  *  can  the  appellation  of  Christian 
be  truly  given  which  does  not  involve  the 
idea  of  a  personal  God,'  and  then  lays  like 
stress  on  the  correct  ideas  about  the  per- 
sonality of  the  Holy  Ghost.  *  Our  Lord 
unquestionably,'  says  a  third,  *  annexes 
eternal  life  to  a  right  knowledge  of  the 
Godhead  ' — that  is,  to  a  right  speculative 
dogmatic  knowledge  of  it." 

But  in  truth  all  these  things,  and  not 
least  "  the  idea  of  a  personal  God,"  are,  in 
Mr.  Arnold's  opinion,  of  the  nature  of 
"  abstruse  reasonmgs"  or  metaphysics,  with 
which  religion  has  nothing  to  do.  The 
word  "  God  "  is  an  unscientific  term — "  a 
term  thrown  out,  so  to  speak,  at  a  not 
fully  grasped  object  of  the  speaker's  con- 
sciousness— a  literary  term,  in  short;  and 
mankind  mean  different  things  by  it  as 
their  consciousness  differs.  .  .  .  Strictly 
and  formally,  the  word  *  God,*  we  now 
learn  from  the  philologist,  means,  like  its 
kindred  Aryan  words  tlieos^  deus,  and  drua^  i 
simply  brilliant.  In  a  certain  narrow  way, 
therefore,  this  is  the  one  exact  and  scienti- 
fic sense  of  the  word.  It  was  long  thought 
to  mean  good^  and  so  Luther  took  it  to 
mean  the  best  that  man  knows  or  can  know  ; 
and  in  this  sense,  as  a  matter  of  fact  and 
history,  mankind  constantly  use  the  word." 
The  theological  sense  of  the  word — the 
sense  in  which  it  is  used  by  the  Bishops  of 
Winchester  and  Gloucester; — is,  according 
to  Dr.  Arnold,  quite  another  thing.  This 
is  "  deduced  from  the  ideas  of  substance, 
identity,  causation,  design,  and  so  on." 
And  all  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  religion. 
For  surely  "  if  there  be  anything  with 
which  metaphysics  have  nothing  to  do, 
and  where  a  plain  man  without  skill  to 
walk  in  the  arduous  paths  of  abstruse 
reasoning  may  yet  find  himself  at  home,  it 
is  religion.  For  the  object  of  religion  is 
conduct ;  and  conduct  is  really,  however 
men  may  overlay  it  with  philosophical  dis- 
quisitions, the  simplest  thing  in  the  world 
— that  is  to  say,  it  is  the  simplest  thing  in 
the  world  so  far  as  understanding  is  con- 
cerned ;  as  regards  doings  it  is  .the  hardest 
thing  in  the  world." 

Again  and  again,  after  his  manner,  the 
author  reiterates,  "  Religion  is  conduct; 
and  conduct  is  three-fourths  of  human 
life."  "  When  we  are  asked,  what  is  the 
object  of  religion  ?  let  us  reply,  candud. 
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And  when  we  are  asked  further,  what  is 
conduct  ?  let  us  answer,  three-fourths  of 
lifer 

Now  of  course  it  is  needless  to  say,  and 
it  was  hardly  necessary  for  Mr.  Arnold  to 
announce  with  such  repetitory  emphasis, 
that  there  is  a  distinction  betwixt  religion 
and  dogma.  The  distinction  lies  obvi- 
ously in  the  respective  nature  of  the  things. 

"  Religion  is  conduct,"  as  the  author 
says,  or  touches  conduct.  It  is  practical, 
and  may  and  frequently  does  exist  where 
there  is  little  or  no  knowledge  of  dogma. 
Dogma,  again,  is  in  form  at  least  intel- 
lectual. It  represents  our  conception  of 
religious  truth,  and,  like  all  other  intel- 
lectual products,  it  may  be  clearly  ap- 
prehended without  any  practical  result. 
But  surely  the  fact  that  opinion  does  not 
necessarily  influence  conduct,  by  no  means 
destroys  the  value  of  "  right  opinions"  in 
religion  any  more  than  in  other  things. 
Because  dogma  is  something  quite  distinct 
from  conduct,  and  the  one  may  exist 
without  the  other,  this  is  no  reason  for 
disparaging  dogma,  or  for  putting  it  aside 
as  of  no  account.  For  what  are  dogmas, 
after  all,  but  men's  highest  thoughts  about 
religion — the  thoughts  of  the  Church  for- 
mulated and  set  down  in  order  respecting 
those  Divine  relations  out  of  which  all 
religion  comes,  and  into  which,  when  we 
make  it  a  subject  of  reflection,  it  always 
runs  ?  Man,  as  our  author  quotes,  "  is  a 
being  of  a  large  discourse  looking  before 
and  after,"  and  he  cannot  help  thinking 
out  what  appears  to  him  the  conditions  of 
right  conduct.  It  is  of  the  essence  of 
religion  that  these  conditions  are  felt 
largely  to  be  beyond  ourselves.  Of  this 
very  fact  Mr.  Arnold  makes  much.  "  The 
not  ourselves^'  which  is  in  us  and  around 
us,  and  exercises  constantly  so  much  in- 
fluence over  us,  is  his  own  phrase  to  ex- 
press the  religious  side  of  life.  Or  again, 
more  definitely,  "  The  not  ourselves  which 
makes  for  righteousness ;"  or,  more  de- 
finitely still,  the  enduring  power,  not  our- 
selves, which  makes  for  righteousness." 
These  are  the  forms  under  which  he  con- 
ceives the  Divine,  or  that  which  is  more 
than  we  are,  and  in  conformity  with  which 
religion  arises.  Even  he  cannot  get  quit 
of  dogma  so  far.  God  is  for  him — ^not  a 
person  or  a  cause  (this  is  to  anthropomor- 
phise) — but  the  "  Eternal,"  or  "  enduring 
Power  not  ourselves  which  makes  for 
righteousness."    To  talk  of  God  as  a  per- 


son, still  more  as  a  "  personal  First  Cause, 
the  moral  and  intelligent  Governor  of  the 
universe,"  is  to  talk  what  appears  to  him 
unverifiable  nonsense.  But  to  talk  of  God 
as  "  the  stream  of  tendency  by  which  all 
things  fulfil  the  law  of  their  being,"  or  as 
the  **  Eternal " — the  "  enduring  Power  not 
ourselves  which  makes  for  righteousness  " 
— this  is  to  talk  in  one  case  the  language 
of  science,  and  in  the  other  case  the  lan- 
guage of  religious  experience.  We  say 
nothing  in  the  mean  time  of  the  value  of 
these  definitions,  or  whether  they  have  any 
claim  to  stand  for  what  our  author  makes 
them  stand ;  we  point  merely  to  the  ob- 
vious fact  that  in  both  cases  they  are  gene- 
ralisations of  the  nature  of  dogma.  They 
are  the  intellectual  forms  in  which  the 
Divine  seems  true  to  him,  or  the  opinions 
regarding  it  which  he  would  wish  us  to 
receive  for  our  mental  peace  and  our 
practical  good. 

But  to  most  minds — may  we  not  say  to 
a  catholic  consensus  of  minds  ? — the  Divine 
is  far  more  truly  conceived  as  a  "  great  in- 
telligent First  Cause,  or  moral  Governor 
of  the  universe."  Does  Mr.  Arnold  sup- 
pose that  the  Bishops  of  Winchester  of 
Gloucester,  or  even  the  Archbishop  or 
York,  have  invented  "  the  idea  of  God  at 
a  person,"  that  this  idea  is  a  mere  producs 
of  their  metaphysics,  or  of  anybody's  me- 
taphysics ?  Even  the  more  formal  Chris- 
tian dogmas  are  in  no  sense  metaphysical 
inventions.  Who  has  invented  them  or 
given  them  their  dominance  in  the  sphere 
of  religion  ?  Powerful  as  bishops  and 
archbishops  are,  they  are  hardly  equal  to 
any  such  task  as  this.  Surely  they  are 
only  there,  the  most  abstruse  of  them,  be- 
cause they  were  in  their  day  real  growths 
of  Christian  thought  and  experience — as 
real  as  any  products  of  modem  thought, 
to  say  the  least  of  it.  If  Christian  theology 
teaches  that  "  God  is  a  person,"  it  is  not 
merely  that  any  bishops  have  thought  or 
reasoned  so,  but  because  all  the  revelations 
of  the  Divine,  **  the  not  ourselves,"  in 
history  and  in  human  life,  have  pointed 
towards  this  conclusion.  When  men  were 
athirst  for  the  Divine,  and  could  not  find 
it  in  such  mere  stoical  conceptions  of  order 
and  righteous  power  as  Mr.  Arnold  once 
more  tenders  for  our  acceptance,  then  the 
words  of  Christ  revealed  to  them  a  living 
Father — not  merely  a  Power  making  for 
righteousness,  but  a  divine  Person  loving 
righteousness  and  hating  evil. 
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Mr.  Arnold  does  not  profess  to  doubt 
that  this  element  of  personality  enters 
into  the  Biblical  conception  of  God.  But 
he  casts  it  aside  as  a  mere  poetic  accretion 
of  the  main  idea,  which,  according  to  him, 
was  "  the  Eternal."  "  The  Eternal "  was 
that  special  conception  of  the  Divine  which 
the  Hebrew  mind  meant  to  designate  by 
the  name  "which  we  wrongly  convey 
either  without  translation  by  yehavah — 
which  gives  us  the  notion  of  a  mere  my- 
thological deity — or  by  a  wrong  transla- 
tion, Lord^  which  gives  us  the  notion  of 
a  magnified  and  non-natural  man.  .  .  . 
In  Israel's  earliest  history  and  earliest  lite- 
rature under  the  name  of  Eloah,  Elohim, 
the  Mighty^  there  may  have  Iain  and  ma- 
tured, there  did  lie  and  mature,  ideas  of 
God  more  as  a  moral  power,  more  as  a 
a  power  connected  above  everything  with 
conduct  and  rightousness,  than  were  enter- 
tained by  other  races.  Not  only  can  we 
judge  by  the  result  that  this  must  have  been 
so,  but  we  can  see  that  it  was  so.  Still 
their  name,  the  Mighty^  does  not  in  itself 
involve  any  true  and  deep  religious  ideas, 
any  more  than  our  name  the  Brilliant, 
With  the  Eternal  it  is  otherwise.  For  what 
did  they  mean  by  the  Eternal  ?  the  Eternal 
what?  the  Eternal r^wx^  ?  Alas  !  these  poor 
people  were  not  Archbishops  of  York. 
They  meant  the.  Eternal  righteous,  who 
loveth  righteousness.  This  is  admitted  to 
have  been  the  idea  which  Israel  had  of  the 
Divine.  He  personified  his  Eternal,  for 
he  was  strongly  moved,  and  an  orator  and 
a  poet." — and  "  man  never  knows  how  an- 
thropomorphic he  is^'*  according  to  the  say- 
ing of  Goethe.  Therefore  "Israel  called 
God  the  maker  of  all  things,  who  gives 
drink  to  all  put  of  his  pleasure  as  out  of 
a  river ;  but  he  was  led  to  this  by  no  the- 
ory of  a  first  cause.  The  grandeur  of  the 
spectacle  given  by  the  world,  the  grandeur 
of  the  cause  of  its  all  being  not  ourselves^ 
being  above  and  beyond  ourselves,  and 
immeasurably  dwarfing  us,  a  man  of  ima- 
gination instinctively  personifies  as  a  sin- 
gle mighty,  loving,  and  productive  pow- 
er." The  language  of  Scripture  is  every- 
where of  the  same  character.  So  far  it  is 
a  mere  poetical  adaptation.  "  God  is  a 
father,  because  the  power  in  and  around 
us  which  makes  for  righteousness  is  indeed 
best  described  by  the  name  of  this  authori- 
tative but  yet  tender  and  protecting  rela- 
tion." 

This  and  nothing  else  was  the  sense  in 


which  Jesus  used  the  name  of  Father. 
He  gave  no  "  new  or  more  precise  defini- 
tion of  God,  but  took  up  this  term  just  as 
Israel  used  it  to  stand  for  the  Eternal  that 
laifeth  righteousness.  If,  therefore,  this 
term  was,  in  Israel's  use  of  it,  not  a  term 
of  science,  but,  as  we  say,  a  term  of  com- 
mon speech,  of  poetry  and  eloquence 
thrown  out  at  a  vast  object  of  conscious- 
ness not  fully  owned  by  it,  so  it  was  in 
Christ's  use  of  it  also.  And  if  the  sub- 
stratum of  scientific  afllirmation  in  the  term 
was  not  the  affirmation  of  *  a  great  personal 
First  Cause,  the  moral  and  intelligent 
Governor  of  the  universe,'  but  the  afifirma- 
tion  of  *  an  enduring  Power  not  ourselves 
that  makes  foi;  righteousness,'  so  it  remained 
with  Christ  likewise.  .  .  .  Instead  of 
proclaiming  what  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
calls  *  the  blessed  truth  that  the  God  of 
the  universe  is  a  person,'  Jesus  uttered  a 
warning  for  all  time  against  this  unprofit- 
able jargon  by  saying,  *  God  is  an  influ- 
ence (a  Spirit),  and  those  who  would  serve 
Him  must  serve  Him  not  by  any  form  of 
words  or  rites,  but  by  inward  motion  and 
in  reality.' — P.  191,  192,  198,  199. 

It  is  difficult  to  criticise  statements  of 
this  kind,  in  which  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture is  used  so  confidently,  and  yet  in  a' 
sense  so  different  from  what  is  customary. 
If  we  are  to  take  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture as  expressive  of  religious  truth  at  all, 
on  what  ground  can  we  accept  its  witness 
to  the  Divine  righteousness  and  exclude 
its  witness  to  the  Divine  personality? 
The  "  idea  of  (lod  as  a  person  "  may  seem 
ridiculous  to  Mr.  Arnold,  but  it  wa^plainly 
a  very  real  and  true  idea,  and  no  mere 
poetical  imagination  to  the  mind  of  He- 
brew Psalmist  and  Prophet.  "Jehovah 
is  my  Shepherd;  I  shall  not  want.  He 
maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures; 
He  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters. 
He  restoreth  my  soul ;  He  leadeth  me  in 
the  paths  of  righteousness  for  His  names' 
sake.  .  .  .  O  God  (Elohim),  thou  art 
my  God:  early  will  I  seek  Thee.  My 
soul  thirsteth  for  Thee.  .  .  .  O  Thou 
that  hearest  prayer,  unto  Thee  shall  all 
flesh  come."  It  is  surely  unnecessary  to 
quote  passages  to  show  how  pervading 
this  personal  strain  is  everywhere  in  the 
Old  Testament,  heart  crying  unto  heart — 
the  conscious  self,  ignorant  and  astray, 
appealing  for  light  and  help  to  an  almighty 
conscious  Being,  who  "  knoweth  our 
frame,"  and  "  like  as  a  father  pitietii  his 
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children,"  pitieth  them  that  fear  Him.  Is 
not  this  the  deepest  strain  of  psalm  and 
prophecy  to  which  the  other  strain  of 
righteousness  is  added,  rather  than  that  to 
this  ?  The  idea  of  a  personal  Being  who 
thinks  and  loves  and  reigns, — is  not  this 
the  primary  idea  of  the  Divine  to  Abraham, 
who  was  the  friend  of  God — to  David, 
who  was  His  servant  —  and  to  Isaiah, 
whose  eyes  had  seen  in  vision  the  King, 
the  Lord  of  Hosts  ?  The  idea  of  righteous- 
ness was  no  doubt  a  very  vital  and  fruitful 
growth  of  the  Hebrew  mind,  but  it  was  of 
later,  and,  at  the  end,  of  more  imperfect 
development  than  the  idea  of  personality. 
God  was  a  conscious  Will  or  Providence 
— a  personal  Power  to  help  and  guide 
and  punish,  before  He  was  seen  to  be  in 
all  things  a  righteous  Power,  demanding 
not  merely  sacrifice  and  burnt-offering, 
but  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart.  Look- 
ing, therefore,  merely  at  the  religious  con- 
sciousness of  the  Hebrew,  how  can  we  re- 
ject its  primary  and  accept  its  secondary 
revelation  ?  on  what  principle  can  we  pro- 
nounce the  one  to  be  poetry  and  the 
other  experience  or  fact  ?  Certainly  Israel 
felt  Jehovah  to  be  more  truly  a  person — 
one  who  cared  for,  and  loved,  and  pro- 
tected them — than  anything  else. 

And  who  can  doubt,  in  reading  the 
Gospels,  that  this  element  of  personality 
sublimed  into  the  perfect  conception  of 
fatherhood,  is  the  conception  of  God  which 
is  everywhere  present  to  the  mind  of 
Jesus  ?  "I  thank  thee,  O  Father,  Lord 
of  heaven  and  earth,  because  Thou  hast 
hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  pru- 
dent, and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes. 
Even  so.  Father:  for  so  it  seemed  good  in 
Thy  sight.  All  things  are  delivered  unto 
me  of  my  Father :  and  no  man  knoweth 
the  Son  but  the  Father ;  neither  knoweth 
any  man  the  Father,  save  the  Son,  and  he 
to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  Him." 
What  need  here  also  to  multiply  quota- 
tions ?  Do  not  we  feel  everywhere  in  the 
life  of  Christ,  and  at  last  in  His  passion 
and  death,  that  it  was  the  sense  of  personal 
relationship  to  God  which  sustained  and 
blessed  Him  more  than  all  else  ?  God 
was  to  Him  a  Father.  He  was  His  Fa- 
ther with  whom  He  daily  dwelt  in  blessed 
communion,  whose  conscious  presence 
cheered  Him,  whose  absence  for  a  moment 
bewildered  and  terrified  Him.  Can  we 
believe  that  all  that  Christ  verified  of  God 
was    "  a  power  not  himself  making  for 


righteousness;^  that  He  had  no  conscious 
intercourse  with  a  Divine  mind ;  that  the 
will  of  God  which  He  declared  was  not  a 
conscious  purpose  ?  God  as  a  power  not 
ourselves  making  for  righteousness,  is  not 
only  something  less,  as  indeed  Mr.  Ar- 
nold admits,  than  the  "  God  and  Father 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,"  but 
something  else  —  something  outside  the 
genuine  Christian  conception,  and  quite 
different  from  it.  Not  that  there  is  any 
question  of  righteousness  being  an  element 
of  this  conception.  It  is  so  invariably. 
The  very  glory  of  the  Christian  idea  of 
God  is  that  it  blends  in  undistinguishable 
union  the  elements  of  righteousness  and 
fatherhood  or  personality.  God  is  a  right- 
eous Father.  The  laws  of  His  family 
and  kingdom  are  laws  of  righteousness. 
His  will  is  ever  a  righteous  will.  He  is, 
as  Mr.  Arnold  so  often  repeats,  "the 
Eternal  that  loveth  righteousness."  There 
is  no  doubt  of  all  this,  and  the  verity  of 
this  idea  of  God  is  one  of  the  blessings  of 
the  Christian  revelation.  Yet,  withal, 
this  is  not  the  inner  side  of  the  Christian 
idea.  Righteousness  is  everywhere  pre- 
sent in  it,  but  fatherhood  is  the  core  and 
centre  of  the  idea,  orj  we  should  rather 
say,  the  fact.  Primarily  God  was  to 
Christ  His  Father,  and  to  all  who  know 
the  method  of  Christ,  th^t  very  method  of 
inwardness  of  which  Mr.  Arnold  says  so 
much,  God  is  primarily  "  Our  Father 
which  art  in  heaven."  It  is  the  personal 
relation  that  is  the  deepest  relation  in  the 
Christian  consciousness  of  God.  Nay,  it 
is  that  which  takes  the  place  of  all  other 
thoughts  of  God,  and  to  which  all  others 
gather,  as  its  living  centre.  Father — my 
God  and  Father — is  what  the  Christian 
heart  means  by  God — what  it  knows  as 
God — what  it  has  verified  to  be  God, 
although  not  in  Mr.  Arnold's  sense  of 
verification. 

It  is  surprising  that  Mr.  Arnold  did 
not  feel  that  his  own  notion  of  verification 
takes  him  quite  outside  the  Christian,  or 
indeed  the  religious,  sphere.  The  diffe- 
rence betwixt  God  as  described  by  him, 
and  God  as  "  a  great  personal  First  Cause 
who  thinks  and  loves,"  is  that  the  one,  as 
he  supposes,  can  be  verified,  and  the  other 
cannot.  Nobody  can  ever  know,  he  says, 
or  be  sure  that  God  is  a  person.  And 
what  people  wish  nowadays,  and  especially 
our  hard-headed  "  masses,"  is  to  be  sure  of 
what   they  are   called  upon  to   hold  or 
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accept.  "  The  masses,  with  their  rude 
practical  instinct,  go  straight  to  the  heart 
of  the  matter.  They  are  told  there  is  a 
great  personal  First  Cause  who  thinks  and 
loves,  the  moral  and  intelligent  Author 
and  Governor  of  the  universe ;  and  that 
the  Bible  and  Bible-righteousness  come 
from  Him.  Now  they  do  not  begin  by 
asking  with  the  intelligent  Socinian,  whe- 
ther the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  is 
worthy  of  this  moral  and  intelligent  Ruler ; 
they  begin  by  asking  what  proof  we  have 
of  Him  at  all.  Moreover,  they  require 
plain  experimental  proof,  such  as  that  fire 
burns  them  if  they  touch  it."  This  is  the 
sort  of  proof,  he  thinks,  that  can  be  given  of 
God  as  "  the  Power  not  ourselves  that 
makes  for  righteousness."  He  would  say 
to  the  working  man  who  rejects  God  and 
religion  altogether,  "  Try  it.  You  can  try 
it."  That  there  is  such  a  Power  twt  our- 
selves you  can  verify  by  the  very  same 
process  as  you  verify  that  fire  burns — by 
experience !  "  Every  case  of  conduct,  of 
that  which  is  more  than  three-fourths  of 
your  own  life,  and  of  the  life  of  all  man- 
kind, will  prove  it  to  you.  Disbelieve  it 
and  you  will  find  out  your  mistake;  as 
sure  as  if  you  disbelieve  that  fire  bums, 
and  put  your  hand  into  the  fire,  you  will 
find  out  your  mistake.  Believe  it,  and  you 
will  find  the  benefit  of  it." 

Now,  if  Mr.  Arnold  means  by  this  (and 
if  he  does  not  mean  so  much,  the  illustra- 
tion will  not  serve  his  purpose),  that 
religious  truth  is  to  be  tested  by  experi- 
ments of  the  same  nature  as  that  by  which 
we  prove  that  fire  burns,  and  that  no 
religion  has  claim  upon  us  which  cannot 
stand  this  test — it  is  surely  evident,  first  of 
all,  that  this  is  not  the  order  of  religious 
certitude.  Men  do  not  find  religion  in 
this  way.  It  finds  them.  It  seizes  them 
not  as  a  law  of  being,  or  conduct,  to  which 
they  must  conform",  but  as  a  living  awe,  a 
conscious  presence  haunting  them.  God 
is  not  a  power  outside  of  them  which  they 
seek  to  verify  after  Mr.  Arnold's  manner, 
but  a  power  within  them  which  their  whole 
life  confesses.  He  is^  they  feel :  and  their 
spirits  witness  with  His  Spirit  the  fact 
God,  in  short,  is  a  revelation  to  the  human 
heart  and  conscience,  and  not  a  mere  law 
or  order  which  we  verify,  as  we  verify  the 
properties  of  fire  or  water,  or  any  other 
natural  substance.  Whether  His  righteous 
power  is  not  also  verifiable  in  this  manner 
is  another  question.     We  believe  it  is.     All 


Christian  thinkers,  no  less  than  Mr.  Arnold, 
hold  that  righteousness  is  the  only  law  of 
happiness  in  individuals  or  states,  and  that 
the  course  of  every  life  and  of  every  nation- 
al history  more  or  less  proves  this.  No- 
thing can  be  finer  or  truer  than  much  that 
he  says  on  this  subject.  But  the  sphere  of 
experimental  verification  in  individual  con- 
duct— in  history — is  not  the  inner  religious 
sphere.  It  is  not  properly  this  sphere  at 
all.  This  is  within  the  spirit  alone.  It  is 
the  life  of  the  soul  abiding  in  God ;  and 
finding  all  its  strength  and  righteousness 
and  rest  in  Him.  To  such  a  spirit  and  life 
there  is  no  doubt  of  God ;  and  of  God  as 
a  Father,  and  not  merely  a  Power — as  a 
Personal  Love  dealing  with  us,  and  not  i 
mere  Force  binding  us. 

Plainly  this  was  the  side  on  which  Christ 
approached  men,  and  the  special  aspect  in 
which  He  set  God  before  them.  God  is 
your  Father.  He  is  willing  to  save  you. 
For  this  end  have  I  come  into  the  world 
to  make  known  to  you  His  loving  will  for 
your  good.  "  I  came  forth  from  the  Father. 
Again  I  leave  the  world  and  go  to  the 
Father.  .  .  .  God  so  loved  the  world,  that 
He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son,  that  whoso- 
ever believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but 
have  eternal  life."  It  is  easy  for  Mr.  Arnold 
to  call  this  mere  language  of  accommoda- 
tion adapted  to  the  common  beliefs  of  the 
Jews,  and  necessary  to  be  used  if  Christ  was 
to  address  them  intelligibly  at  all.  We  quote 
it  in  illustration  of  his  essential  method,  as 
of  the  method  of  all  great  religious  teachers, 
whose  first  and  last  aim  is  not  with  conduct, 
or  even  with  righteousness,  all  important 
as  these  are,  but  with  God  as  a  living  au- 
thority, and  with  man  as  a  creature  of  God. 
"  Repent,"  no  doubt  such  teachers  have  al- 
ways said.  "Be  changed  in  your  whole 
inner  man."  "Renounce  thyself,"  they 
have  also  said.  But  primarily  they  have  al- 
ways said,  or  at  least  all  who  have  "  learned 
of  Christ "  have  said,  "  God  is  your  Father 
— He  has  claims  upon  you.  He  has  sent 
His  Son  into  the  world  to  save  you."  And 
this  thought  of  God  as  a  living  Being  "  who 
thinks  and  loves,"  whose  we  are,  and  yet 
against  whom  we  have  sinned — this  thought 
of  God  it  is  which  has  been  the  well-spring  of 
religious  life  in  Christendom,  which  poors 
itself  forth  in  all  the  prayers  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  and  which  these  beautiful  na- 
tures, with  what  Mr.  Arnold  calls  a  genius 
for  religion,  have  especially  cherished. 
They  have  never  thought  of  verifying  God 
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as  he  would  have  us  to  do.  They  have  nev^ 
thought  of  the  results  of  conduct  as  tests  of 
religious  truth.  God  is  within  them. 
Religious  truth  is  for  them  the  experience 
of  the  heart  and  conscience — its  own  light 
lightening  and  sending  its  verifying  radi- 
ance down  upon  all  the  lower  levels  of 
conduct. 

If  this  is  not  the  "  experiment  "  of  the 
nature   desiderated   by  Mr.  Arnold,  it  is 
nevertheless  the  sort  of  experiment  which 
has  been  first  of  all  and  last  of  all  satisfactory 
to  the  religious  nature.     It  is  such  an  inner 
consciousness  of  God  to  which  the  saintly 
and  good  in  all  ages  have  clung,  when  they 
had  nothing  else  to  which  to  cling — when 
no  way  of  righteousness  was  plain  to  them, 
and  the  course  of  their  own  lives  and  the 
course  of  the  world  seemed  to  lie  in  dark- 
ness.    "  Righteousness  is  no  doubt  salva- 
tion," but  the  consciousness  of  this  has  not 
been  always  present  to  the  Church,  or  at 
any  rate  this  has  not  been   the  primary 
spring  of  the  most  powerful  religious  move- 
ments.    No  thought  of  conduct,  nor  even 
passion  for  righteousness — but  the  subdu- 
ing consciousness  of  God,  and  of  the  living, 
personal,  responsible,  relation  of  all  to  Him, 
as  children   to  a  father,  as   subjects  to  a 
lord, — this  has  been  the  special  inspiration 
of  religious  hearts  in  all  ages.     And  if  this 
relation  is  unverifiable  according  to    Mr. 
Arnold's  illustration,  it  is  only  because  his 
illustration    is    inapplicable   to   the   case. 
Religious  facts  are  not  facts  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  properties  of  fire  or  water, 
and  you  cannot  certify  them  in  the  same 
manner.     Fire   always  burns,   and  if  any 
one  doubts  the  fact  let  him  trv  it.     But  it 
is  of  the  very  nature  of  religion  to  appeal 
to  a  religious  sense — as  of  poetry   to   a 
poetic  sense,  as  Mr.  Arnold  himself  con- 
fesses, or  music  to  a  harmonic  sense.     The 
laws  or  truths  of  both  poetry  and  music 
are  unverifiable  to  those  who  have  no  taste 
or   capacity  for  either.     They  cannot  be 
tested  as  you  test  the  facts  of  nature.     They 
are  none  the   less  true   on   this   account. 
They  yield  an    experience   of  their  own 
which  is  their   sufficient   evidence.     And 
taking  religious  experience  as  our  guide, 
can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  person- 
ality of  God  is  a  fact  to  it  as  sure  as  the 
fact  that  fire  burns,  although  not  after  the 
same  manner  sure  ?     \\.  proves  itself  within 
the  spiritual  sphere ;  it  is  the  root-relation 
of  all   religious   affection  and  aspiration ; 
it  is  the  life  and  strength  of  all  religious 


effort;  it  is  the  joy  of  Christian  song, 
and  the  breath  of  Christian  prayer.  "  O 
God,  Thou  art  my  God :  early  will  I  see 
Thee." 

Is  all  the  accumulated  experience  of  the 
Christian  ages  to  pass  for  nothing,  or  less 
than  nothing — "  a  huge  mistake,"  "  an 
enormous  blunder"  ?  With  so  much  talk 
of  experience,  is  nothing  to  be  allowed 
for  what  Christian  men  have  felt  and 
thought  from  the  beginning  ?  It  is  surely 
an  egregious  misreading  of  human  history 
— to  say  nothing  else — to  suppose  that  the 
deepest  and  most  sacred  convictions  of  the 
human  heart  have  been  nothing  but  mis- 
applied metaphysics.  Nor  is  it  less  an 
astounding  affectation  to  suppose  that  it 
has  remained  to  Mr.  Arnold  to  point  out 
this,  and  to  recall  men  from  the  region  of 
"  abstruse  reasoning "  to  the  region  of 
"  fact  and  experience"  in  religion.  It  is  not 
he  indeed,  but  the  "  Zeit-Geist  " — he  says, 
in  a  concluding .  passage  of  banter — that 
has  discovered  this.  But  the  "  Zeit-Geist," 
powerful  as  it  is,  is  nothing  but  a  transitory 
phase  in  the  evolution  of  human  experience. 
It  will  take  its  place  and  leave  its  result 
in  the  onward  course  of  history.  It  has 
no  claims  to  do  anything  more,  and  least 
of  all  to  dispossess  us  of  our  old  treasures 
till  it  has  provided  for  us  something  better 
than  "  a  Power  not  ourselves  making  for 
righteousness."  Moreover,  it  has  other 
prophets  than  Mr.  Arnold ;  some  of  whom 
will  not  even  allow  us  so  much  as  this — 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  righteousness, 
or  with  the  Bible  as  the  great  lesson-book 
of  righteousness. 

This  is  the  second  point  of  weakness, 
as  it  appears  to  us,  in  our  author's  plan  of 
verification.  Try  conduct,  he  says,  and 
you  will  find  that  righteousness  is  salvation^ 
iife^  happiness.  So  far  Mr.  Arnold  is  at 
one  with  the  ordinary  Christian ;  and  we 
observe  that  there  are  those  in  these 
"  thoughtful  "  weekly  and  monthly  organs 
of  opinion,  which  report  to  us  every  "ad- 
vance" of  the  "  Zeit-Geist  "  in  religion, 
and  in  other  things,  who  are  full  of  grati- 
tude to  our  author  for  this  acknowledg- 
ment as  to  righteousness.  *  Almost,  they 
feel  and  say,  he  is  persuaded  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian; and  although  they  cannot  approve 
of  his  flippancies  towards  the  Bishops  of 
Winchester  and  Gloucester,  and  "  the 
Council  of  Nicaea,"  they  are  disposed  to 
pardon  them  for  the  sake  of  this  admission. 
But  there  are  many  others,  we  need  not 
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say,  who  look  upon  Mr.  Arnold  as  un- 
faithful to  the  "  Zeit-Geist  "  just  in  so  far 
as  he  is  weak  enough  to  talk  about  righteous- 
ness at  all — or  a  Pmver  not  ourselves  making 
for  righteousness.  And  these  are  the  "  men 
of  science,"  par  excellence^  in  our  day — the 
men  who  are  given  to  verification,  and 
will  allow  of  nothing  that  we  cannot  verify, 
as  we  verify  the  fact  that  fire  burns.  Right- 
eousness, they  will  say, — what  has  science 
to  do  with  righteousness  ?  Such  an  idea  is 
ust  as  much  a  product  of  metaphysics  as 
personality — the  one  as  untangible,  as  un- 
verifiable  as  the  other.  All  that  science 
has  to  do  with  is  Nature  and  its  laws — 
and  these  laws  operate  m  a  purely  mechani- 
cal manner.  We  know  nothing  of  any 
po7ver  behind  them,  and  least  of  all  of  a 
righteous  power.  We  know  merely  that 
our  lives  must  be  ordered  into  obedience 
to  these  laws,  and  that  if  we  violate  them 
no  allowance  is  made  for  our  ignorance 
and  mistake.  And  this  is  really  the  simpler 
view  of  the  matter,  if  we  must  have  scientific 
verification  for  everything.  Facts,  and 
the  order  in  which  these  facts  recur,  are 
all  that  science  can  know  in  a  strictly 
scientific  manner.  We  have  really  no 
right  to  interpret  nature  or  life  so  far  as  to 
include  in  them  the  idea  of  power — still 
less  of  a  Power  making  for  righteousness. 
How  can  we  tell,  looking  merely  at  the 
outside  of  things  ?  There  are  many  things, 
evidently,  that  do  not  make  for  righteous- 
ness, so  far  as  we  can  see.  The  wicked  are 
seen  to  flourish  "  like  a  green  bay-tree,'*  and 
the  pure  and  humble  and  good  to  live  and 
die  in  misery.  If  there  is  a  rapture  in 
righteousness,  this  does  not  come  from 
any  outside  view  of  its  effects,  or  because 
righteousness  (as  Mr.  Arnold  so  often 
quotes)  "  tendeth  to  life,"  but  from  the 
undying  faith  within  that  there  is  a  living 
Power  above  us  that  loveth  righteousness, 
and  will  make  it  triumph  in  the  end.  It 
is,  in  short,  that  very  faith  in  a  personal 
God,  which  Mr.  Arnold  ridicules,  which 
alone  sustains  the  idea  of  righteousness, 
and  makes  it  a  passion  to  any  poor,  weak, 
human  soul.  This  is  the  living  root  from 
which  the  flo^Ver  of  righteousness,  and 
every  virtue  of  conduct,  most  surely  and 
strongly  springs.  Cut  it  away,  and  the 
passion  for  this,  or  any  other  form  of  good- 
ness, would  die  out  of  the  human  heart 
How  should  it  live,  if  all  we  can  ever  know 
are  the  mere  movements  on  the  chess- 
board,  if   there    is    nothing  behind   the 


changing  phenomena  of  which  we  are  a 
part  ?  It  would  still  be  our  business,  in- 
deed, to  learn  the  game  of  life  as  well  as 
we  could.  But  how  many  are  there  who 
would  never  learn  it !  How  many  have 
never  a  chance  of  weighing  the  calculations 
which  it  involves,  or  testing  the  rules  of 
conduct!  To  such,  righteousness  is  a 
mere  name.  They  see  it  nowhere.  Nor 
indeed  do  any  of  us  see  it,  or  know  it, 
apart  from  the  belief  of  something  more 
than  we  can  see  and  feel.  Without  some 
such  belief  life  has  no  plan, — no  ideal. 

And  so,  as  it  appears  to  us,  Mr.  Arnold's 
verifying  test  returns  upon  himself.  We  ' 
cannot  verify  righteousness,  still  less  that 
there  is  a  power  not  ourselves  that  makes 
for  righteousness y  as  we  verify  the  fact  that 
fire  burns.  All  that  he  can  verify  in  this 
manner  is  the  recurrence  of  certain  out- 
ward conditions  to  which  he  chooses  to  give 
this  name,  and  behind  which  he  supposes 
that  there  is  a  power  working  or  making 
for  them.  This  is  the  measure  of  his  faith ; 
but  beyond  question  it  is  faith  and  not 
science  which  so  far  utters  itself  in  Mr. 
Arnold's  creed,  scanty  as  it  is,  no  less  than 
in  all  other  creeds.  The  idea  of  righteous- 
ness is  as  truly  a  product  of  conscience,  or 
what  he  calls  metaphysic,  as  the  idea  of 
personality — born  within,  and  not  gathered 
from  without.  Nay,  they  are  twin  ideas 
— the  one  lying  within  the  other  in  the 
common  conscience  everywhere — a  law  or 
order  of  conduct  ^righteousness),  and  a 
lawgiver  or  personal  authority  from  whom 
the  law  comes.  This  is  the  voice  of  ex- 
periencey  not  in  Mr.  Arnold's  sense,  but  in 
a  higher  and  truer  sense — the  voice  of  the 
righteous  heart  and  religious  life  every- 
where— the  voice  of  Psalmist,  and  Pro- 
phet, and  Apostle,  and  Fathers,  and  Saint 
in  all  ages.  Always  they  have  felt  and 
realised  not  only  a  law  of  righteousness, 
but  a  living  source  of  righteousness — a 
power  «^/ indeed  themselves y  but  conscious, 
intelligent,  like  themselves^ — holding  them 
not  merely  by  blind  force,  but  loving,  guid- 
ing, and  educating  them  as  their  Shepherd 
and  Father — "  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of 
their  souls." 

And  this  brings  us  back  to  the  initial  and 
pervading  absurdity  of  Mr.  Amold*t 
volume — his  conception  of  dogma  as  a 
mere  excrescence  or  disease  of  religion.  All 
the  creeds  are  to  him  mere  mistakes ;  all 
Christian  theology  a  mere  illusion  of  meta- 
physics, or  jumble  of  abstract  reasonings. 
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They  have  come  out  of  a  misdirected  criti- 
cism of  the  Bible,  and  must  perish  with  all 
other  products  of  misdirected  criticism. 
"  As  were  the  geography,  physiology,  cos- 
mology of  the  men  who  developed  dogma, 
so  was  also  their  faculty  for  a  scientific 
Bible  criticism,  such  as  dogma  pretends  to 
be.  Now  we  know  what  their  geography, 
history,  physiology,  cosmology  were." 
Here  is  the  "  Zeit-Geist"  with  a  vengeance, 
sweeping  away  at  one  brush  all  the  results 
of  Christian  thought !  The  Apostles' 
Creed,  we  are  told,  is  "  the  popular  science 
of  Christianity;"  the  co-called  Nicene 
Creed,  "  the  learned  science"  of  the  same ; 
and  the  so-called  Athanasian  Creed,  also 
"learned  science  like  the  Nicene  Creed, 
but  learned  science  which  has  fought  and 
got  ruffled  by  fighting,  and  is  fiercely  dic- 
tatorial now  that  it  has  won; — learned 
science  with  a  strong  dash  of  violent  and  vin- 
dictive temper,^^  This  is  very  pretty  play 
on  the  part  of  our  theological  amateur. 
We  can  imagine  the  smile  of  satisfaction 
with  which  he  contemplated  this  effort  of 
creed-classification ;  but  it  is  easy  to  classify 
creeds,  or  do  anything  else,  when  we  have 
a  proud  confidence  in  our  own  opinion, 
and  know  so  well  how  everything  has  hap- 
pened. We  have  heard  of  a  Professor  of 
Church  History  who,  when  questioned  as 
to  the  writings  of  the  apostolic  fathers  and 
apologists  of  the  second  century,  that  tern- 
pus  dd7]h)Vy  as  Scaliger  calls  it,  replied  that 
he  knew  nothing  of  these  writings;  but 
"  what  with  the  Bible  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  human  consciousness  on  the  other,"  he 
knew  very  well  what  must  have  happened 
in  that  century !  Mr.  Arnold,  without  ap- 
peal to  these  aids,  can  tell  all  about  the 
three  great  Creeds  of  Christendom.  Not 
only  so,  but  he  can  explain  with  ease  the 
misdirected  criticism  and  futile  metaphysics 
out  of  which  "  the  whole  of  our  so  called 
orthodox  theology"  has  grown. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  make  any  reply 
to  such  light-headed  confidence.  Dog- 
matic Theology  will  survive  Mr.  Arnold's 
witticisms,  and  even  the  touch  of  that 
"  I th Uriel  spear  of  the  Zeit-Geist "  which 
he  evidently  thinks  he  wields  with  no  litde 
effect.  But  apart  from  any  higher  con- 
siderations, we  may  surely  urge  again  the 
absurdity  of  conceiving  the  development 


of  religious  thought,  or  any  other  mode  of 
thought,  after  such  a  manner.  In  every 
age  men  have  thought  more  or  less  deeply 
of  religion.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
Church,  the  wisest  and  most  humble  no 
less  than  the  most  daring  and  speculative 
minds,  have  been  busy  with  its  great  facts 
and  questions.  If  they  lacked,  as  no  doubt 
they  did,  the  aids  of  modern  criticism,  they 
yet  knew  profoundly  the  necessities  of  our 
spiritual  nature,  and  the  realities  of  Reve- 
lation were  living  and  present  to  them  with- 
out the  help  of  this  criticism.  The  Creeds 
of  Christendom  have  been  the  fruit  of  all 
this  study  and  experience.  The  labors  of 
dogmatic  theologians  have  sought  to  or- 
ganise the  highest  ideas  of  the  Church  from 
age  to  age.  Tliey  may  have  sometimes 
passed  beyond  the  range  of  permanent 
Christian  thought,  and  corrections  may 
await  the  extravagances  of  theology  as  of 
other  subjects.  But  the  great  articles  of 
the  Christian  faith  have  sprung  from  the 
very  depths  of  the  Christian  consciousness ; 
they  are  its  living  utterance;  and  to  this 
day  they  continue  living  in  thousands  of 
Christian  hearts.  Do  they  not  still  witness 
to  a  far  grander  spirit  than  this  "  Zeit-Geist," 
or  modern  spirit  of  which  we  hear  so  much, 
but  whose  main  ambition  seems  to  be  to  in- 
sult or  disparage  all  that  has  gone  before 
it  ? 

Can  anything  be  more  unscientific  than 
such  a  spirit  ?  It  is  the  very  apotheosis  of 
self-opinion  intoxicated  by  its  own  pride, 
and  flaunting  its  dogmatisms  with  a  crude 
audacity  in  the  face  of  preceding  dogmas. 
As  a  student  of  the  Bible  our  author  should 
have  learned  better  than  this.  To  his  ex- 
postulatory  and  clever  friends  who  knew  so 
much  in  their  time,  the  patriarchs,  Job 
says,  "  No  doubt  ye  are  the  people,  and 
wisdom  will  die  with  you  ;  but  I  have  un- 
derstanding as  well  as  you."  Other  ages 
besides  ours  have  known  something  of  the 
Bible ;  the  doctors  and  theologians  of  the 
Church  have  not  quite  mistaken  its  mean- 
ing. Literary  critics  like  Mr.  Arnold,  with 
their  "  wide  experience,"  and  the  "  Zeit- 
Geist  favoring,*'  may  haply  add  something 
to  our  knowledge.  But  it  is  neither  modest 
nor  consistent  with  the  progress  of  truth 
that  they  should  claim  to  do  anything 
more. — Blackwood's  Magazine, 
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II  faut  dans  ce  bas  monde  aimer  beaucoup  de  choses* 
Pour  savoir  apr^s  tout  ce  qu'on  aime  le  mieux. . .. 
II  faut  fouler  au  pieds  des  fleurs  k  peine  ^closes  ; 

II  faut  beaucoup  pleurer,  dire  beaucoup  d'adieux.... 
De  CCS  btens  passagers  que  Ton  goQte  k  demi 

Le  meilleur  qui  nous  rcste  est  un  ancien  ami, — 

Alfred  de  Musset  says,  in  his  sonnet  to 
Victor  Hugo :  and  as  we  live  on  we  find 
out  who  are  in  truth  the  people  that  we 
have  really  loved,  which  of  our  companions 
belongs  to  us,  linked  in  friendship  as  well 
as  by  the  chances  of  life  or  relationship. 

Sometimes  it  is  not  until  they  are  gone 
that  we  discover  who  and  what  they  were 
to  us — those  "  good  friends  and  true"  with 
whom  we  were  at  ease,  tranquil  in  the  se- 
curity of  their  kind  presence.  Some  of  us, 
the  longer  we  live,  only  feel  more  and 
more  that  it  is  not  in  utter  loneliness  that 
the  greatest  peace  is  to  be  found.  A  little 
childs  starts  up  in  the  dark,  and  finding  it- 
self alone,  begins  to  cry  and  toss  in  its  bed, 
as  it  holds  out  its  arms  in  search  of  a  pro- 
tecting hand ;  and  men  and  women  seem 
for  the  most  part  true  to  this  first  childish 
instinct  as  they  awaken  suddenly:  (how 
strange  these  awakenings  are,  in  what  in- 
congruous places  and  seasons  do  they  come 
to  us!)  People  turn  helplessly,  looking 
here  and  there  for  protection,  for  sympathy, 
for  affection,  for  charity  of  human  fellow- 
ship ;  give  it  what  name  you  like,  it  is  the 
same  cry  for  companionship,  and  terror  of 
the  death  of  silence  and  absence.  Human 
Sympathy,  represented  by  inadequate 
words  or  by  clumsy  exaggeration,  by  feeble 
signs  or  pangs  innumerable,  by  sudden 
glories  and  unreasonable  ecstasies,  is,  when 
we  come  to  think  of  it,  among  the  most 
reasonable  of  emotions.  It  is  life  indeed; 
it  binds  us  to  the  spirit  of  our  race  as  our 
senses  bind  us  to  the  material  world,  and 
makes  us  feel  at  times  as  if  we  were  indeed 
a  part  of  nature  herself,  and  chords  respond- 
ing to  her  touch. 

People  say  that  as  a  rule  men  are  truer 
friends  than  women — more  capable  of 
friendship.  Is  this  the  result  of  a  classi- 
cal education?  Do  the  foot-notes  in 
which  celebrated  friendships  are  mention- 
ed in  brackets,  stimulate  our  youth  to  imi- 
tate those  stately  togas,  whose  names  and 
discourses  come  travelling  down  to  us 
through  two  thousand  years,  from  one 
country  to  another,  from  one  generation  to 
another,  from  one  langunge  to  another, 
until  they  flash  perhaps  into  the  pages  of 


Bohn's  Classical  Library,  of  which  a  volume 
has  been  lent  to  me  from  the  study-table 
on  the  hill  ?  It  is  lying  open  at  the  chap- 
ter on  friendship.  "  To  rae.indeed,  though 
he  was  snatched  away,  Scipio  still  lives, 
and  will  always  live ;  for  I  love  the  virtue 
of  a  man,  and  assuredly  of  all  things  that 
either  fortune  or  nature  has  bestowed  upon 
me,  I  have  none  which  I  can  compare  with 
the  friendship  of  Scipio."  So  says  Cicero, 
speaking  by  the  mouth  of  Laelius  and  of 
Bohn,  and  the  generous  thought  still  lives 
after  many  a  transmigration,  though  it  exists 
now  in  a  world  where  perhaps  friendship  is 
less  thought  of  than  in  the  days  when  Scipio 
was  mourned.  Some  people  have  a  spe- 
cial gift  of  their  own  for  friendship ;  they 
transform  a  vague  and  abstract  feeling  for 
us  into  an  actual  voice  and  touch  and  re- 
sponse. As  our  life  flows  on — "  a  torrent 
of  impressions  and  emotions  bounded  in  by 
custom,"  a  writer  calls  it  whose  own  deep 
torrent  has  long  since  overflowed  any  nar- 
row confining  boundaries — the  mere  names 
of  our  friends  might  for  many  of  us  almost 
tell  the  history  of  our  own  lives.  As  one 
thinks  over  the  roll,  each  name  seems  a 
fresh  sense  and  explanation  to  the  past. 
Some,  which  seem  to  have  outwardly  but 
little  influence  on  our  fate,  tell  for  us  the 
whole  hidden  story  of  long  years.  One 
means  perhaps  passionate  emotion,  unrea- 
sonable reproach,  tender  reconciliation; 
anotlicr  may  mean  injustice,  forgiveness, 
remorse  ;  while  another  speaks  to  us  of  all 
that  we  have  ever  suffered,  all  that  we  hold 
most  sacred  in  life,  and  gratitude  and  trust 
unfailing.  There  is  one  name  that  seems 
to  me  like  the  music  of  Bach  as  I  think  of 
it,  and  another  that  seems  to  open  at  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew.  "  My  dearest 
friend,"  a  young  man  wrote  to  his  mother 
only  yesterday,  and  the  simple  w<xds 
seemed  to  me  to  tell  the  whole  history  of 
their  lives. 

"  After  theise  two  noble  fruits  of  fii^d- 
ship,  peace  in  the  affections,  and  support 
of  the  judgment,  folio weth  the  last  fruit, 
which  is  like  the  pomegranate,  full  oif 
many  kernels.  I  mean  aid  and  bearing  a 
part  in  all  actions  and  occasions,"  says 
Lord  Bacon,  writing  in  the  spirit  of  Cicero 
three  hundred  years  ago. 

To  be  in  love  is  a  recognised  state  ;  re- 
lationship without  friendship  is  perhaps 
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too  much  recognised  in  civilized  communi- 
ties; but  friendship,  that  best  blessing  of 
life,  seems  to  have  less  place  in  its  scheme 
than  almost  any  other  feeling  of  equal  im- 
portance. Of  course  it  has  its  own  influ- 
ence ;  but  the  outward  life  appears,  on  the 
whole,  more  given  to  business,  to  acquaint- 
ance, to  ambition,  to  eating  and  drinking, 
than  to  the  friends  we  really  love  :  and 
time  passes,  and  convenience  takes  us  here 
and  there,  and  work  and  worry  (that  we 
might  have  shared)  absorb  us,  and  one 
day  time  is  no  more  for  our  friendship. 

One  or  two  of  my  readers  will  under- 
stand why  it  is  that  I  have  been  thinking 
of  friendship  of  late,  and  have  chosen  this 
theme  for  my  little  essay,  thinking  that  not 
the  least  lesson  in  life  is  surely  that  of 
human  sympathy,  and  that  to  be  a  good 
friend  is  one  of  the  secrets  that  comprise 
most  others.  And  yet  the  sacrifices  that 
we  usually  make  for  a  friend*s  comfort  or 
assistance  are  ludicrous  when  one  comes 
to  think  of  them.  "  One  mina,  two  minae ; 
are  there  settled  values  for  friends,  Antis- 
thenes,  as  there  are  for  slaves  ?  For  of 
slaves,  one  is  perhaps  worth  two  minae, 
another  not  even  half  a  mina,  another  five 
minae,  another  ten."  Antisthenes  agrees, 
and  says  that  some  friends  are  not  even 
worth  half  a  mina  ;  "  and  another,"  he 
says,  "  I  would  buy  for  my  friend  at  the 
sacrifice  of  all  the  money  and  revenues  in 
the  world." 

I  am  afraid  that  we  modem  Antisthenes 
would  think  a  month*s  income  a  serious 
sacrifice.  If  a  friend  is  in  trouble,  we 
leave  a  card  at  his  door,  or  go  the  length  of 
a  note,  perhaps.  We  absent  ourselves  for 
months  at  a  time  without  a  reason,  and 
yet  all  of  this  is  more  want  of  habit  than  of 
feeling  ;  for,  notwithstanding  all  that  is 
said  of  the  world  and  its  pompous  vanities, 
tliere  are  still- human  beings  among  us,  and, 
even  after  two  thousand  years,  true  things 
seem  to  come  to  life  again  and  again  for 
each  one  of  us,  in  this  sorrow  and  that 
happiness,  in  one  sympathy  and  another  ; 
and  one  day  a  vague  essay  upon  friendship 
becomes  the  true  story  of  a  friend. 

In  this  peaceful  island  from  whence  I 
write  we  hear  Cicero's  voice,  or  listen  to  In 
Manoriam^  as  the  Friend  sings  to  us  of 
friendship  to  the  tune  of  the  lark's  shrill 
voice,  or  of  the  wave  that  beats  away  our 
holiday  and  dashes  itself  upon  the  rocks  in 
the  little  bay.  The  sweet  scents  and  daz- 
zles of  sunshine  seem  to  harmonise  with 
New  Series.— Vol.  XVIII.,  No.  2 


emotions  that  are  wise  and  natural,  and  it 
is  not  until  we  go  back  to  our  common 
life  that  we  realise  the  difference  between 
the  teaching  of  noble  souls  and  the  noisy 
bewildered  translation  into  life,  of  that  sol- 
emn and  printed  silence. 

Is  it,  then,  regret  for  buried  time, 
TTiat  kecnlier  in  sweet  April  wakes, 
And  meets' the  year,  and  gives  and  takes 
The  colors  of  the  crescent  prime.  ' 

Not  all :  the  songs,  the  stirring,  air, 
The  life  re-orient  out  of  dust, 
Cry  thro*  the  scene  to  hearten  trust 
In  that  which  made  the  world  so  fair. 

Here,  then,  and  at  peace,  and  out  of 
doors  in  the  spring-time,  we  have  leisure  to 
ask  ourselves  whether  there  is  indeed  some 
failure  in  the  scheme  of  friendship  and  in 
the  plan  of  that  busy  to-day  in  which  our 
lives  are  passed  ;  over-crowded  with  peo- 
ple, with  repetition,  with  passing  care  and 
worry,  and  unsorted  material.  It  is  per- 
haps possible  that  by  feeling,  and  feel- 
ing alone,  some  check  may  be  given  to 
the  trivial  rush  of  meaningless  repetition  by 
which  our  time  is  frittered  away,  our  pre- 
cious power  of  love  and  passionate  affec- 
tion given  to  the  winds. 

Sometimes  we  suddenly  realise  for  the 
first  time  the  sense  of  kindness,  the  treasure 
of  faithful  protection,  that  we  have  uncon- 
sciously owed  for  years,  for  our  creditor 
has  never  claimed  payment  or  reward,  and 
we  remember  with  natural  emotion  and 
gratitude  that  the  time  for  payment  is 
past ;  we  shall  be  debtors  all  our  lives 
long — debtors  made  richer  by  one  man's 
generosity  and  liberal  friendship,  as  we 
may  be  any  day  made  poorer  in  heart  by 
unkindness  or  want  of  truth. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  a  friend  passed 
from  among  us  whose  name  for  many,  for 
the  writer  among  the  rest,  spoke  of  a 
whole  chapter  in  life,  one  of  those  good 
chapters  to  which  we  go  back  again  and 
again.  This  friend  was  one  of  those  who 
make  a  home  of  life  for  others,  a  home  to 
which  we  all  felt  that  we  might  come  sure  of 
a  wise  and  unfailing  sympathy.  Tlie  door 
opens,  the  friend  comes  in  slowly  with  a 
welcoming  smile  on  his  pale  and  noble 
face.  Where  find  more  delightful  com- 
panionship than  his  ?  We  all  know  the 
grace  of  that  charming  improvised  gift  by 
which  he  seemed  able  to  combine  disjoint- 
ed hints  and  shades  into  a  whole,  to 
weave  our  crude  talk  and  ragged  sugges- 
tions into  a  complete  scheme  of  humo- 
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rous  or  more  serious  philosophy.  In 
some  papers  published  a  few  years  ago  in 
the  Conihill  Magazine^  called  "  Chapters 
on  Talk,"  a  great  deal  of  this  delightful  and 
pleasant  humor  appears. 

Occupying  a  foremost  position  among  these, 
I  find  a  small,  but  for  its  size  exceedingly  vigo- 
rous and  active  member  of  the  garrulous  species, 
to  which  the  name  "Perpetual-drop  Talker" 
may  perhaps  be  given  with  some  degree  of  pro- 
priety. In  dealing  with  a  new  branch  of  science, 
as  1  am  now  doing,  the  use  of  new  terms  is  inevi- 
table, and  it  is  hoped  that  this  one,  and  such 
other  technical  expressions  as  have  been  intro- 
duced in  the  course  of  these  chapters,  will  be 
favorably  received  by  talk-students  generally. 
The  Perpetual-drop  Talker  then — I  will  venture 
to  consider  the  term  as  accepted — is  a  conversa- 
tionalist of  a  species  easily  recognisable  by  all 
persons  possessed  of  even  moderate  acuteness  of 
perception.  The  chief  and  most  remarkable 
characteristic  of  him  is  that  his  chatter  is  incessant, 
and  that  there  issues  from  his  mouth  a  perpetual 
dribble  of  words,  which  convey  to  the  ears  of 
those  who  hear  them  no  sort  of  information 
worth  having,  no  new  thing  worth  knowing,  no 
idea  worth  listening  to.  These  talkers  are  found 
in  the  British  Isles  in  great  numbers.  There  is 
no  difficulty  in  meeting  with  specimens.  If  you 
live  in  ,a  street,  and  will  only  sit  at  your  window 
for  a'  sufficient  length  of  time,  one  of  them  is  sure 
to  pass.  He  has  a  companion  with  him,  the  re- 
cipient of  that  small  dropping  talk.  Perpetual 
Drop  points  with  his  stiCK,  calling  his  friend's 
attention  to  a  baker's  shop^what  is  he  saying? 
He  is  saying,  "Ah,  German,  you  see: 
Frantzmann,  German  name.  Great  many  Ger- 
man bakers  in  London:  Germans  and  Scotch: 
nearly  all  bakers  are  either  one  or  the  other." 
You  continue  to  watch,  and  you  observe  that  this 
loquacious  gentleman  is  again  pointing. 

"Where  you  see  those  houses,"  he  is  saying 
now,  "  there  were  nothing  but  green  fields  when 
I  was  a  boy.  Not  a  brick  to  be  seen  anywhere." 
And  so  he  goes  on  commenting  on  everything. 
Whatever  his  senses  inform  him  of,  he  seems 
obliged  to  put  on  record.  "Piebald  horse,"  he 
says,  as  one  goes  by  him  in  an  omnibus  ;  or,  "  Cu- 
rious smell,"  as  he  passes  the  fried-fish  stall. 
This  is  the  man  with  whom  we  have  all  travelled 
in  railway-trains.  He  proclaims  to  his  companion 
— a  person  much  to  be  pitied — the  names  of  the 
stations  as  the  train  arrives  at  each — "Ah,  Croy- 
don," he  says  ;  or  "  Ah,  Redhill, — going  to  stop, 
I  see."  He  makes  his  comments  when  they  ao 
stop.  "Little  girl  with  fruit,"  he  says;  or, 
"  Boy  with  papers."  Very  Ukely  he  will  imitate 
the  peculiar  cry  of  this  last — "  Mornin*  papaw," 
for  his  friend's  benefit.  This  kind  of  talker  may 
be  studied  very  advantageously  in  railway-trains. 
He  is  familiar  with  technical  terms.  He  remarks, 
when  there  is  a  stoppage,  that  we  are  "  being 
shunted  on  to  the  up-line  till  the  express  goes  by." 
Presently  there  is  a  shriek,  and  a  shake,  and  a 
whirl,  and  then  our  friend  looks  round  with 
triumph.  "That  was  it,"  he  says;  "Dover  ex- 
press, down-line."  This  is  a  very  wearying  per- 
sonage. He  cannot  be  quiet.  If  he  is  positively 
run  out  and  without  a  remark  to  make,  he  will 
ask  a  question.     Instead  of  telling  you  what  the 


station  is,  he  will  in  this  case  ask  you  to  tell  him. 
"  What  station  is  this  ?"  is  a  favorite  inquiry  with 
him.  He  doesn't  want  to  know  :  he  is  not  going 
to  stop  at  it :  he  merely  asks  because  his  mouth  is 
full  of  words,  and  they  must  needs  dribble  out  in 
some  form  or  other.  In  this  case  it  takes  an  inter* 
rogative  form.  A  tiresome  individual  this :  one 
cannot  help  speculating  how  manv  times  in  the 
course  of  his  life  he  has  thought  it  necessary  to 
inform  his  fellow-creatures  that  the  morning  has 
been  fine  or  cold,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  the 
weather  generally  seasonable,  or  the  reverse. 

I  have  not  said  much  all  this  time  about  good 
listeners.  They  are  scarce,  almost  as  scarce  as 
good  talkers.  A  good  listener  is  no  egotist^  has 
but  a  moderate  opinion  of  himself,  is  possessed  of 
a  great  desire  of  information  on  all  kinds  of  sub- 
jects, and  of  a  hundred  other  fine  qualities.  It  is 
too  much  the  general  impression'that  listening  is  a 
merely  negative  proceeding,  but  such  is  very  far 
from  being  really  the  case.  A  perfectly  inert 
person  is  not  a  good  listener,  any  more  than  a 
bolster  is.  You  require  the  recipient  of  your  talk 
to  manifest  intelligence,  to  show  interest,  and, 
what  is  more,  to  feel  it.  The  fact  is,  that  to  lis- 
ten well — as  to  do  anything  else  well — ^is  not 
easy.  It  is  not  easy  even  to  seem  to  listen  well, 
as  we  observe  notably  in  the  conduct  of  bad  actors 
and  stage  amateurs,  who  break  down  in  this  par- 
ticular, perhaps  more  often  and  more  frequently 
than  in  any  other. 

But  it  is  even  more  in  his  society  than 
in  his  writing  that  our  friend  showed  him- 
self as  he  was.  His  talking  was  unlike 
that  of  anybody  else;  it  sometimes  put 
me  in  mind  of  another  voice  out  of  the 
past.  There  was  an  earnest  wit,  a  gentle 
audacity  and  simplicity  of  expression  that 
made  it  come  home  to  us  all.  Of  late,  K 
R.  was  saying  he  spoke  with  a  quiet  and 
impressive  authority  that  we  all  uncon- 
sciously acknowledged.  The  end  of  pain 
was  near.  Of  his  long  sufferings  he  never 
complained.  But  if  he  spoke  of  himself, 
it  was  with  some  kind  litde  joke  or  hu- 
morous conceit  and  allusion  to  the  philo- 
sophy of  endurance,  nor  was  it  until  after 
his  death  that  we  knew  what  his  martyr- 
dom had  been,  nor  with  what  courage  he 
had  borne  it. 

He  thought  of  serious  things  very  con- 
stantly, although  not  in  the  conventional 
manner.  One  of  the  last  times  that  we 
met  he  said  to  me,  "  I  feel  more  and  more 
convinced  that  the  love  of  the  Father  is 
not  unlike  that  of  an  earthly  father,  and 
that  as  an  earthly  father,  so  He  rejoices  in 
the  prosperity  and  material  well-doing  of 
his  children."  Another  time,  quoting 
from  the  Roundabout  Papers^  he  said 
suddenly, "  *  Be  good,  my  dear.'  Depend 
upon  it,  that  is  the  whole  philosophj  of 
life;  it  is  very  simple." 
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Speaking  of  a  friend,  he  said  with  some 
emotion,  "I  think  I  love  M.  as  well  as  if 
he  were  dead." 

He  had  a  fancy,  that  we  all  used  to 
laugh  over  with  him,  of  a  great  central 
building,  something  like  the  Albert  Hall, 
for  friends  to  live  in  together,  with  galle- 
ries for  the  sleepless  to  walk  in  at  night. 

Perhaps  some  people  may  think  that  al- 
lusions so  personal  as  these  are  scarcely 
fitted  for  the  pages  of  a  Magazine,  but 
what  is  there  in  truth  more  unpersonal 
than  the  thought  of  a  wise  and  gentle 
spirit,  of  a  generous  and  truthful  life? 
Here  is  a  life  that  belongs  to  us  all ;  we 
have  all  been  the  better  for  the  existence 
of  the  one  man.  He  could  not  be  good 
without  doing  good  in  his  generation, 
nor  speak  the  truth  as  he  did  without 
adding  to  the  sum  of  true  things.  And 
the  lesson  that  he  taught  us  was — "  Let 
us  be  true  to  ourselves ;  do  not  let  us  be 
afraid  to  be  ourselves,  to  love  each  other 
and  to  speak  and  to  trust  in  each  other." 

Last  night  the  moon  rose  very  pale  at 
first,  then  blushing  flame-like  through  the 
drifting  vapors  as  they  rose  far  beyond  the 
downs ;  a  great  black-bird  sat  watching 
the  shifting  shadowy  worlds  from  the  bare 


branch  of  a  tree,  and  the  colts  in  the  field 
set  off  scampering.  Later,  about  eleven 
o'clock,  the  mists  had  dissolved  into  a  si- 
lent silver  and  nightingale-broken  dream — 
in  which  were  vaporous  downs,  moonlight, 
sweet  sudden    stars,   and  clouds  drifting, 

like  some  slow  flight  of  silver  birds.    L 

took  us  to  a  little  terrace  at  the  end  of  his 
father's  garden.  All  the  kingdoms  of  the 
night  lay  spread  before  us,  bounded  by 
dreams.  For  a  minute  we  stood  listening 
to  the  sound  of  the  monotonous  wave  that 
beats  away  our  time  in  this  pleasant  place, 
and  then  it  ceased — and  in  the  utter  si- 
lence a  cuckoo  called,  and  then  the  night- 
ingale began,  and  then  the  wave  answered 
once  more.  It  will  all  be  a  dream  to- 
morrow, as  we  stumble  into  the  noise,  and 
light,  and  work  of  life  again.  Monday 
comes  commonplace,  garish,  and  one  can 
scarce  believe  in  the  mystical  Sunday 
night.  And  yet  this  tranquil  Sunday 
night  is  more  true  than  the  flashiest  gas- 
lamp  in  Piccadilly.  Natural  things  seem 
inspired  at  times,  and  beyond  themselves, 
and  to  carry  us  upwards  and  beyond  our 
gas-lamps ;  so  do  people  seem  revealed  to 
to  us  at  times  in  the  night,  when  all  is 
peace. — Cornhill  Magazine, 
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But  for  Pepys  and  Evelyn  we  should 
know  but  little  of  the  social  life  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  A  host  of  letter 
writers — Walpole,  Mrs.  Delany,  and  Mrs. 
Montagu,  at  the  head  of  them — may  be 
said  to  have  photographed  the  next  cen- 
tury for  us.  Lord  Malmesbury,  Lord 
Auckland,  and  some  others  succeeded ;  and 
now  we  are  beginning  to  have  revelations 
exclusively  of  the  first  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  most  important  con- 
tributor to  our  knowledge  in  this  respect  is 
the  late  Sir  George  Jackson,  whose  recent- 
ly published  volumes  will  afford  us  sam- 
ples of  the  times  in  which  our  grand- 
mothers were  young  and  had  swains  at 
their  feet — unless  war  called  them  away. 

Gay  people  on  the  continent  had  a  bad 
time  of  it  when  war  broke  out  in  1803, 
and  the  French  government  issued  orders 
for  the  arrest  of  all  English  persons  on 
whom  hands  could  be  laid.  Bath  expect- 
ed to  be  more  brilliant  than  ever  by  the  re- 
turn of  the  absentees  ;  but  their  difficulty 


was  how  to  return.  All  who  were  in 
France  were  made  prisoners.  A  pre- 
cipitate flight  of  crowds  of  English  travel- 
lers from  Geneva  suddenly  took  place. 
They  were  not  safe  on  any  part  of  the 
Continent ;  but  some,  in  disguise  and  on 
foot,  reached  Berlin,  others  got  to  the  sea 
and  arrived  in  England  ;  but  Bath  was 
not  sensible  of  any  increase  in  numbers  or 
gaiety,  for  the  times  were  out  of  joint, 
though  dowagers  still  played  whist  and 
young  couples  danced  minuets. 

Many  of  those  who  were  shut  up  at 
Verdun  chafed  under  the  restraint  as  in- 
tolerable. Some,  however,  bore  it  phi- 
losophically, others  gaily.  A  few  took  to 
French  mistresses  ;  other  few  to  French 
wives.  The  French  officials  made  "  a  good 
thing"  out  of  those  who  had  money, 
granting  them  partial  liberty  for  so  many 
days  or  hours,  according  to  the  "conside- 
ration." Two  or  three,  having  spent 
hundreds  of  pounds  in  their  bribes,  at  last 
took  "  French  leave,"  and  were  lucky  in 
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not  being  recaptured.  Their  course  is  not 
to  be  commended.  We  have  a  higher 
opinion  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  who,  when  a 
prisoner  in  the  Temple,  refused  to  have  his 
parole,  used  to  tell  the  governor  to  be  vigi- 
lant, as  he  would  be  off  on  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, and  ultimately  kept  his  word,  broke 
prison,  and  found  his  painful  way  to 
England. 

The  seriousness  of  the  times  and  their 
events  little  affected  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
He  was  indeed  thought  to  be  ill  in  the 
early  part  of  1804 ;  but  the  illness  arose,  it 
was  said,  from  the  fact  that  the  Prince  and 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  had  been  so  drunk, 
for  three  whole  days,  that  the  former  at 
last  fell  like  a  pig,  and  would  have  died 
like  one,  but  for  prompt  and  copious  bleed- 
ing. How  rude  the  "  first  gentleman" 
could  be,  when  he  chose,  to  his  wife,  is 
well-known.  At  a  drawing  room,  held  by 
Queen  Charlotte  in  June  1807,  when  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  were  present, 
he  took  no  notice  of  the  Princess.  Turn- 
ing his  back  upon  her,  he  stood  between 
her  and  the  Queen,  and  as  long  as  the 
Princess  remained  he  kept  up  a  conversa- 
tion with  his  sisters,  thereby  preventing 
them  from  addressing  a  word  to  his  wife. 
This  feeling  against  his  wife  he  paraded 
everywhere.  He  was  jealous  of  her  popu- 
larity— quite  unnecessarily,  for  she  made 
herself  ridiculous,  and  the  subject  of  scorn- 
ful criticism,  by  her  lavish  display  at  even- 
ing parties  of  her  protuberant  beauties. 
At  these  parties,  the  Prince  would  stare  at 
ladies  whom  he  knew,  without  speaking  to 
them.  His  condescending  speech  was  ad- 
dressed only  to  his  first  wife,  Mrs.  Fitzher- 
bert,  and  her  sister.  Lady  Haggerstone. 
The  first  of  these  ladies  lived  at  Brighton 
with  the  state  of  a  queen  and  the  spirit  of 
a  goddess  of  mirth.  Meanwhile,  his 
Royal  Highness  flirted  with  his  "  future 
Duchess,"  the  Marchioness  of  Hertford. 
One  of  Queen  Fitzherbert's  merriest  tales 
related  how  a  man  had  sent  to  her  some 
lemonade  powders  he  had  invented,  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  highly  approved 
and  constantly  used  by  the  Marchioness 
in  question. 

In  1802  Bath  was  surprised  by  a  visit 
from  the  Duke  of  York.  He  brought  the 
Duchess  with  him,  and  left  her  there  next 
day.  Her  friends  reported  that  she  had 
been  bitten  in  the  hand  by  one  of  her  nu- 
merous pet  dogs,  and  that  the  wound  was 
privately   puniped   upon   daily.     But  the 


public  story  was,  that  his  Royal  Highness 
had  lost  200,000/.  at  play,  and  had  been 
compelled  to  break  up  his  town  establish- 
ment. The  scandalous  story  of  the  Duke 
and  Mrs.  Clark,  a  mistress,  who  sold 
places  and  commissions,  is  pleasantly  bal- 
anced by  an  incident  respecting  a  son  of 
the  Duke  of  Clarence  and  his  mistress, 
Mrs.  Jourdan---Lieutenant  Fitzclarence,  in 
180^.  He  was  in  Spain  with  our  army  in 
that  year,  and  he  reversed  La  Fontaine's  fe- 
ble  of  the  mule  who  was  always  talking  of 
his  mother  the  mare^  but  said  little  of  l«s 
father  the  ass.  The  Lieutenant  was  the 
foolish  aide-de-camp  of  a  foolish  General 
Shaw,  who  was  always  showing  him  about 
to  the  Spaniards,  as  the  King  of  England's 
grandson. 

That  grandson  was  about  to  be  de- 
spatched on  a  mission  to  the  Continent  in 
1 81 3,  but  ministers  changed  their  minds. 
,They  were  afraid  he  would  write  every- 
thing to  his  father,  who  would  publish  it 
in  Bond  Street ;  and  so  the  gentleman  was 
kept  at  home  to  sun  himself  in  the  bow 
window  at  White's. 

The  grandest  f^te  of  sixty  years  since 
was  the  one  given  by  the  Prince,  at  Caii- 
ton  House,  in  1811.  The  King  was  id 
such  ill  health  and  the  Princess  Amelia 
in  such  a  precarious  condition  that  it  was 
often  deferred;  and  Jekyll  remarked  that 
no  one  could  ever  again  say,**  Fixed  as 
fate  !"  At  length  it  came  off,  and,  for  one 
happy  invited  guest,  made  a  hundred  mad 
who  were  not  invited.  The  Queen  and 
Princesses  declined  to  be  present ;  but  Louis 
thejEighteenthand  the  sad-looking  Duchess 
of  Angoul^me  appeared  there,  and  the 
Prince  received  the  former  as  a  sovereign 
dc  facto,  "  I  am  only  a  Comte  de  Lille,'* 
said  Louis  modestly.  **  Sire,"  said  the 
Prince,  "  you  are  the  King  of  France  and 
Navarre ;"  and  he  treated  his  guest  ac- 
cordingly. Both  the  Prince's  wives  (Mrs. 
Fitzherbert  and  tlie  Princess  of  Wales) 
sat  at  home  by  themselves  ;  but  the  "  ia- 
vorite"  was  honored  by  a  command  to  at- 
tend the  festival.  One  of  the  Prince's 
ideas  was  to  divorce  his  second  wife  and 
shut  her  up  in  Holyrood  House  for  ever. 
This  grand  f^te,  it  may  be  added,  was 
soon  forgotten  in  the  excitement  caused 
by  the  fight  that  was  to  come  off  Ixftween 
the  Baltimore  negro,  Molyneux,  and  the 
chief  of  English  boxers,  Tom  Cribb  !  It 
was  a  time,  moreover,  when  later  hours  be- 
gan to  be  fashionable.     We  hear  of  a  ball 
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lasting  from  twelve  till  eight ;  and  of  an- 
other at  which  the  majority  of  dancers 
kept  it  up  till  ten  in  the  morning. 

We  go  back  a  couple  of  years,  in  order 
to  remark  that  in  1809,  while  there  was  no 
lack  of  enjoyment  among  optimists,  the 
press  saw  the  worst  side  of  everything; 
and  the  Times  especially  denied  or  ex- 
plained away  our  victories  generally,  and 
that  of  Talavera  in  particular.  The  pub- 
lic seem  to  have  been  almost  as  ill-inform- 
ed as  to  what  was  being  done  abroad  as 
they  are  now  by  "  our  own  correspon- 
dents," who  are  sent  to  describe  battle- 
fields or  other  troublesome  matters,  and 
who  write  columns  on  the  boiling  of  their 
eggs  and  the  obstinacy  of  their  laundresses. 
"  It  is  too  much,'*  says  Jackson,  "  to  hear 
the  victory  of  Talavera  called  in  question 
by  the  Times  ;  a  victory  as  honorable  to 
British  arms  and  British  generalship  as 
any  they  ever  achieved.  That  paper 
should  be  offered  up  as  a  sacrifice  to  the 
manes  of  the  heroes  who  fell  on  the  Al- 
berche.     I  have  not  patience  to  read  it." 

In  1 814  the  Prince  Regent  had  a  nar- 
row escape  for  his  life.  On  one  of  his 
evenings  of  ennui  he  sent  for  George  Col- 
man  to  come  from  the  King's  Bench, 
where  he  was  a  prisoner,  to  amuse  him. 
Court  jester  and  prince,  they  passed  the 
night,  drinking  and  fooling,  till  six  o'clock, 
when  his  Highness  was  carried  to  bed  in 
an  apoplexy,  from  which  he  only  recover- 
ed at  the  cost  of  seven  and  twenty  ounces 
of  blood  !  He  was  as  near  death  at  this 
critical  juncture  as  a  man  could  be  and 
yet  live.  His  constitution,  however,  car- 
ried him  through.  When  the  allied  sove- 
reigns entered  London  he  was  ready  for  all 
the  duties  and  eager  for  all  the  pleasures 
that  the  occasion  offered  ;  but  he  shocked 
some  people  on  one  occasion  by  presiding 
at  a  public  dinner  on  a  Sunday. 

That  English  society  wanted  refinement 
in  the  first  decade  of  the  present  century  is 
not  to  be  disputed.  When  Mr.  Jackson  re- 
turned from  long  diplomatic  service  abroad 
in  1806,  he  dined  one  day  at  Lord  West- 
moreland's. The  guests  were  chiefly  Rus- 
sians. They  were  as  much  out  of  their  ele- 
ment in  English  society  as  the  young  di- 
plomatist says  he  was  after  the  sociability, 
ease  and  elegance  of  the  society  at  foreign 
courts  to  which  he  had  so  long  been  accus- 
tomed. 

Some  of  that  foreign  society  was  quite 
as  free  as    it  was  easy.      Jackson  and 


other  Englishmen  at  the  Prussian  court 
were  admitted  to  the  morning  toilette  of 
Madame  de  Vos,  the  King  of  Prussia's 
grande  mattresse.  While  under  the  hands 
of  her  hairdresser  she  laughed  and  flirted 
with  the  English  lords  and  gentlemen,  who 
paid  tribute  to  her  beauty  and  its  uses  by 
making  her  presents  of  wine  and  tea,  and 
other  English  matters,  which  she  greedily 
accepted.  There  are  three  things,  says 
the  Welsh  proverb,  which  always  swallow 
and  are  never  satisfied  —  the  grave,  the 
sea,  and  a  king's  concubine. 

Austerlitz  killed  Pitt  as  surely  as  Trafal- 
gar killed  Nelson.  Each  died  for  his 
country,  but  that  country  mourned  more 
deeply  for  the  great  admiral,  stricken 
down  in  the  battle  where  he  was  the  vic- 
tor, than  it  did  for  the  great  minister  who 
died  of  a  broken  heart.  The  last  book 
he  read,  at  Bath,  was  Miss  Owenson's 
(Lady  Morgan's)  *  Novice  of  St.  Domi- 
nic' That  now  unreadable  romance,  Pitt 
said,  he  could  not  lay  down  till  he  had 
finished  it,  and  thence  did  the  *  Novice  ' 
come  to  be  the  rage  for  a  time.  People 
almost  fought  to  obtain  it  at  the  libraries, 
and  nothing  in  literature  was  talked  of 
but  a  book  which  has  long  since  fallen 
out  of  literature  and  of  memory  altogether. 
People,  too,  fought  for  another  novel,  *  A 
Winter  in  London,'  in  which  fashionable 
life  was  illustrated  by  an  incapable  whose 
name  and  whose  work  are  equally  wrapt 
in  oblivion. 

Fox  did  not  long  survive  his  great  rival 
Pitt.  He  died  on  the  13th  of  September, 
1806.  A  week  previously,  when  he  was 
already  dying,  he  transacted  public  busi- 
ness. He  gave  an  audience  in  his  bed- 
room to  George  Jackson,  with  instructions 
as  to  how  the  latter  was  to  act  on  his  new 
mission  to  Germany.  There  was  a  mix- 
ture of  the  solemn  and  the  ludicrous  in 
the  scene.  When  Jackson  was  announced 
Mrs.  Fox,  in  complete  dishabille,  was  in 
the  room.  In  her  flurry  she  slipped  into 
a  closet,  and,  as  the  interview  was  pro- 
longed, the  lightly-draped  lady  kept  sig- 
nalling to  Mr.  Fox,  as  if  he  alone  could 
hear  her,  by  little  coughs  and  murmurs, 
to  warn  him  not  to  over-exert  himself,  or 
to  dismiss  the  envoy,  that  she  might  be  set 
free.  At  a  moment  when  there  was  a 
pause  in  the  conversation  between  the 
minister  and  his  agent  the  fair  captive 
tapped  at  the  panel,  asked  if  the  young 
gentleman  was  not  gone,  and  complained 
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of  being  cold.  The  dying  statesman 
looked  at  Jackson  with  a  languid  smile, 
and  with  friendly  wishes  bade  him  farewell 
— as  it  proved,  for  ever. 

Descending  to  minor  legislators,  we 
meet  with  an  Irish  M.P.,  who,  being  told 
that  the  favor  he  asked  would  be  granted 
on  condition  of  his  supporting  goverment, 
replied  that  lie  would  not  give  his  constant 
support  for  so  paltry  a  favor.  The  Irish 
member  obtained  the  favor,  and  voted 
twice  for  government  in  payment  for  it. 
This  was  better  diplomacy  than  Sir  Charles 
Stuart's  (Marquis  of  Londonderry),  who, 
when  named  to  a  post  in  Germany,  told 
people  that  he  was  going  to  Spain,  by 
way  of  being  diplomatic.  We  were  un- 
lucky in  our  leading  diplomatists  generally 
at  that  time.  Lord  Aberdeen  may  serve 
as  an  example.  He  went  to  Toplitz,  as 
English  ambassador,  and  had  the  bad 
taste  and  idiotic  indiscretion  to  say  one 
day,  openly  at  dinner,  that  he  could  not 
bear  the  undertaking,  and  would  not  go 
on  with  it  to  keep  the  crowns  on  the  allied 
heads!  One  qualification  was  necessary 
to  even  a  decently  moderate  success, 
namely,  the  ability  to  speak  French ;  but 
Lord  Aberdeen  not  only  could  not  speak 
two  words  of  French,  but  had  the  folly  to 
tell  everybody  who  addressed  him  in  that 
language  that  he  hated  it.  There  was  in 
some  persons  as  much  bad  taste  in  acts  as 
there  was  in  others  in  words;  and  it  is 
not  without  surprise  that  we  hear  of  gen- 
tlemen sight- seers  who  would  pass  the 
morning  amid  the  horrors  of  a  field  of  re- 
cent battle,  and  the  evening  at  the  play, 
philandering  with  ladies  and  talking  an 
infinite  deal  of  nothing.  On  another  occa- 
sion, we  hear  of  the  gayest  and  most  gi- 
gantic of  picnics,  where  luxury  abounded, 
while,  within  a  few  mil^s,  French  soldiers 
were  dropping  dead  with  hunger  as  they 
slowly  retreated. 

Mrs.  Fitzherbert  was  in  the  early  part 
of  the  century  the  Queen  of  Brighton,  if 
not  of  England,  and  she  was  popularly 
called  "  Mrs.  Prince."  She  certainly  was 
one  of  the  most  queen-like  women  that 
ever  lived;  and  stood  in  favorable  con- 
trast with  Lady  Holland,  who  is  justly  de- 
scribed as  fussy,  almost  rude,  straining  at 
effect,  and  losing  it  in  the  very  effort. 
There  was  another  lady  then  in  England 
striving  to  be  effective,  Madame  de  Stael ; 
and  she  (who  horrified  Henry  Brougham) 
was  pronounced  by  female  critics  as  "  too 


anxious  to  glitter  to  be  intrinsically  good." 
A  still  more  remarkable  woman  of  that 
dav  was  Ladv  Caroline  Lamb.  She  was 
at  a  party  at  Lady  Heathcote's,  had  been 
flirting  and  quarrelling  with  Lord  Byron, 
and  therefore  "  stabbed  herself  with  a 
knife  at  supper,  so  that  the  blood  flew 
about  her  neighbors."  When  she  came 
to,  after  a  faint,  a  glass  of  water  was 
handed  to  her,  but  she  smashed  the  glass 
and  cut  herself  with  the  pieces.  "  A  little 
discipline,"  said  Francis  Jackson,  "will 
bring  these  school-girl  fancies  into  order." 
A  good  deal  of  disorder  was  to  be  found 
at  breakfast  as  well  as  at  supper-tables. 
Lady  Caroline  Hood  was,  probably,  coun- 
selled not  to  go  to  the  Regent's  **  break- 
fast ";  but  ladies  will,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, disregard  friends  and  doctois 
also.  Lady  Caroline  went,  and  had  only 
herself  to  blame  when  she  had  to  be  car- 
ried away  wrapped  up  in  blankets. 

Mrs.  Fitzherbert's  conduct  at  Brighton 
was  not  always  in  the  best  taste.  Mrs. 
Gunn,  the  bathing-woman,  invariably  ad- 
dressed her  as  "  Mrs.  Prince"  ;  but  the  lat- 
ter did  not  live  at  the  level  of  that  dignity. 
She  held  afternoon  gossips  in  her  little 
drawing-room,  hung  with  black  profiles 
(her  salon  aux  silhouettes).  Only  guests 
of  distinction  were  admitted  here  to  ex- 
change the  stories  of  the  day  for  piquant 
anecdotes  and  a  cup  of  tea.  There,  too, 
M.  le  Prince  was  a  subject  of  discussion. 
His  sayings  and  doings  were  pretty  freely 
handled.  It  was  all  done  with  gusto,  and 
elicited  much  mirth;  but  some  visitors, 
who  were  glad  to  be  there,  professed  to 
think  it  all  very  very  naughty  and  in  the 
worst  taste. 

The  fair  one  who  had  the  reputation  of 
being  fairest  where  all  were  fair — the  reign- 
ing queen  of  beauty  in  fact — was  Miss 
Rumbold,  daughter  of  Sir  George.  She 
was  a  "dashing"  beauty;  but  if  to  be 
beautiful  was  not  common,  to  be  dashmg 
was  to  be  fashionable.  Accordingly,  we 
find  Miss  Rumbold  attended  so  little  to  die 
hints  and  admonitions  of  the  Bishop  of 
Durham,  that  the  love  of  showing  off  an 
amazingly  fine  ankle  prevented  more  than 
one  offer  from  among  the  crowd  of  her 
adorers.  The  same  pretty  vanity  wis 
strong  in  the  Princess  Charlotte,  at  a  later 
period,  but  Prince  Leopold  was  not  kept 
thereby  from  being  a  suitor.  It  may  be 
concluded  that  gentlemen  were,  after  all, 
not  so  particular  as  the  adorers  of  Miss 
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Rumbold,  if  Texier  truly  said  of  his  daugh- 
ter (whose  beauty  he  was  always  praising 
in  her  presence)  that  there  were  five  hun- 
dred lords,  any  one  of  whom  would  have 
been  the  happiest  of  men  to  have  her  for 
his  own. 

The  utmost  regularity  was  not  incompa- 
tible with  much  eccentricity  in  many  of 
the  foremost  individuals  of  the  time.  One 
of  them,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  arranged 
his  movements  for  a  whole  year  in  advance, 
and  if  one  went  wrong,  his  Grace  was  put 
out  for  six  or  eight  months  together.  The 
silent  Duke  was  under  the  thumb  of  his 
rattling  Duchess,  whQ  used  to  laugh  at  his 
announcement,  on  starting  for  a  long  jour- 
ney, of  the  precise  moment  of  his  return, 
and  what  dishes  were  to  be  ready  for  him 
on  his  arrival.  He  would  be  there,  D.V., 
of  course ;  but  in  any  case,  there  he  would 
be.  The  Duchess  was  as  irregular  as  the 
Duke  was  the  opposite.  His  obedience 
to  her  was  that  of  Jerry  Sneak.  She 
would  cry  out  in  a  room  full  of  people, 
Johnny,  do  this  ;  Johnny,  do  that ;  Johnny 
I  did  not  see  you  bow  to  such  a  person  ! 
Speak  to  him  directly,  and  speak  German, 
Johnny — and  Duke  Johnny  answered  not, 
but  like  a  good  boy,  unhesitatingly  obeyed. 

Lady  Holland,  fanciful,  sharp,  and  im- 
pertinent, did  not  attract  Jackson's  brother 
Francis.  Clever,  he  allowed  that  wayward 
lady  to  be,  but  not  a  wit  of  the  quality  she 
would  fain  have  been  thought.  "  There 
is  too  much  effort — a  straining  after  effect 
in  all  she  says  and  does ;  and  the  effect  is 
not  always  what  she  wishes  or  imagines  it 
to  be." 

In  behalf  of  some  of  the  fine  ladies  of 
the  time,  government  officials  cheated  their 
own  revenue  department  without  scruple. 
Jackson  was,  one  day  in  1810,  amused  to 
find  the  "  subs"  at  the  Foreign  Office  very 
anxious,  at  Lord  Wellesley's  suggestion,  to 
devise  means  of  getting  a  box  of  shoes 
which  had  been  sent  from  Spain,  for  Lady 
Holland,  but  which  had  been  seized  by  the 
Custom  House  officers.  Lady  Holland 
was  capricious,  and  as  often  insolent  as  ci- 
vil; but  she  was  not  mean,  like  Lady 
Hyde  Parker,  who  gave  a  ball  to  a  crowd 
of  guests  and  sent  then)  home  without 
supper.  By  the  way,  when  there  was  a 
ball  at  Buckingham  House,  in  the  opening 
years  of  the  century,  no  guests  under  the 
rank  of  earls'  sons  and  daughters  were  in- 
vited ;  but  this  exclusiveness  had  to  be  laid 
aside. 


Nearly  sixty  years  ago  there  was  a 
queen  of  hearts  in  London  who  broke  as 
many  as  she  could,  voluntarily  or  involun- 
tarily. She  was  a  Miss  Acklom,  daughter 
of  a  Nottinghamshire  squire.  Down  at 
Exmouth,  amid  the  loveliness  and  the  idle- 
ness of  the  place,  the  nymph  and  a  gallant 
officer  named  Tilson  fell  in  love,  or  seemed 
to  do  so,  with  each  other.  The  warrior, 
at  all  events,  was  deeply  smitten,  and  mar- 
riage was  to  plunge  him  still  deeper  in 
love ;  but,  almost  at  the  church  door,  the 
cruel  nymph  declined  to  go  further.  The 
lover  went  straightway  abroad.  After  a 
while,  Miss  Acklom  was  subdued  by  an- 
other wooer,  Mr.  Maddox;  the  beauty 
consented  to  become  his  wife.  As  the 
time  for  the  nuptials  drew  near,  the  lady's 
grandfather  died.  She  went  into  mourn- 
ing, and  came  out  of  it  with  an  announce- 
ment of  a  quality  to  put  her  lover  into  it ; 
namely,  that  she  had  changed  her  mind. 
Like  Tilson,  Maddox  sought  solace  in 
going  to  the  stirring  scenes  abroad.  Jack- 
son wrote  from  his  quarters  at  Dijon,  in 
1814,  that  the  swain  so  ill-treated  by  Venus 
was  ^^  trying  his  luck  with  Mars,  as  an  ama- 
teur ....  From  being  a  very  handsome 
and  lively-tempered  young  man,  he  has 
become  quite  the  reverse."  While  two 
lovers  were  despairing  a  third  presented 
himself.  He  was  no  other  than  that  Lord 
Althorpe,  who  became  so  distinguished  in 
the  House  of  Commons  as  a  statesman 
and  a  minister.  My  lord  was  accepted. 
Just  as  the  marriage  was  about  to  take 
place  this  third  lover's  grandmother  died ; 
whereupon  the  nymph  put  on  mourning 
and  went  down  to  Bath  to  live  in  retire- 
ment. Old  Mrs.  Jackson  prophesied  that 
Miss  Acklom  would,  on  coming  out  of 
mourning,  jilt  the  heir  to  an  earldom  as 
she  had  done  "  poor  Maddox."  Georgfe 
replied  that , Tilson  had  recently  returned 
to  England,  a  general,  and  "  this  perhaps 
may  win  her  smiles  again."  Lord  Althorpe 
proved  to  be  the  successful  swain.  Esther 
Acklom  married  him,  about  a  month  after 
Mrs.  Jackson  had  presaged  that  she  would 
play  her  lover  false.  The  wedding  was 
celebrated  in  April  181 5,  and  in  little  more 
than  three  years  the  once  volatile  nymph 
was  carried  to  her  grave,  leaving  a  child- 
less widower  to  mourn  a  good  wife's  loss. 

The  great  scandal  in  high  life  within  the 
first  ten  years  of  this  century  was  tlie  elope- 
ment of  Lord  Paget,  afterwards  the  cele- 
brated Marquis  of  Anglesea,  with  Lady 
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Charlotte,  wife  of  Henry  Wellesley,  nephew 
of  the  subsequently  famous  Arthur,  and 
better  known  to  us  as  the  first  Lord  Cow- 
ley. All  the  world  of  fashion  had  seen 
what  was  going  on  except  the  lady's  hus- 
band. The  guilty  parties  pleaded  uncon- 
trollable passion.  The  seducer  abandoned 
his  wife  and  eight  children,  the  lady  left  a 
husband  and  four  children ;  but  she  asked 
Mr.  Arbuthnot  to  break  the  matter  gently 
to  their  father.  Lord  Paget,  who  had  told 
his  father  that  he  had  sought  death  in  bat- 
tle in  order  to  avoid  the  social  catastrophe, 
was  challenged  by  Colonel  Cadogan,  Lady 
Charlotte's  brother.  The  Colonel  declar- 
ed that  one  of  them  must  die ;  but  Lord 
Paget  declined  the  chance  on  the  ground 
that  his  life  was  devoted  to  the  Colonel's 
sister.  To  tliis  lady  he  was  married  in 
1810,  in  which  year  his  union  with  his  first 
wife  was  dissolved,  and  that  lady  became 
Duchess  of  Argyle. 

Provincial  fine  society  was  somewhat 
rough  but  hearty  ;  "  all  very  friendly  and 
hospitable ;  but  as  regards  stuffing  it  would 
be  difficult,  I  confess,  to  excel  them." 
The  allusion  is  to  a  Northumbrian  high 
sheriffs  dinner  party.  At  Brighton,  de- 
scribed in  1809  as  a  dangerous  rival  to 
Bath,  we  are  at  a  ball  given  by  a  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Parker,  "  good  people  who  have 
more  money  than  sense  or  acquaintances, 
but  who  made  up  for  the  latter  deficiency 
by  giving  balls  to  all  whom  they  did  not 
know  and  the  few  whom  they  did."  Illus- 
trious strangers  went  to  dance,  eat  suppers, 
and  drink  champagne,  and  perhaps  laugh 
at  Mrs.  Parker,  who  told  everybody  on 
coming  in,  and  by  way  of  compliment, 
that  she  had  been  disappointed  of  the  flow- 
er of  her  party — some  three  or  four  person- 
ages who  could  not  come.  The  lady  was, 
after  all,  not  such  a  fool  as  she  looked. 
There  was  good  satirical  humor  (when  she 
went  up  to  Lady  Boyne,  who  was  then  in 
deep  mourning  for  her  daughter)  in  her  re- 
quest to  the  exemplary  mother  to  open  the 
ball !  And  apropos  to  Brighton,  now  so 
rich  in  vehicles,  we  smile  at  the  record  of 
the  extortion  of  Brighton  chairmen  in  1809, 
and  how  they  were  brought  to  their  senses 
by  an  ex-coachman  to  a  gentleman.  This 
Jehu  bought  the  old  blue  coach  of  the 
Blackbums,  with  the  cock  and  trumpet 
upon  it,  which  had  been  the  glory  of  Bath ; 
putting  a  pair  of  horses  to  it,  the  owner 
conveyed  people  all  over  the  town  at  a 
shilling  per  person  for  the  trip,  before  mid- 


night, and  one-and-sixpence  after.  While 
the  chairmen  stood  upon  their  rights,  earn- 
ing nothing,  this  clever  coachman  whipped 
up  a  very  pretty  little  fortune. 

One  of  the  most  pushing  and  successfiil 
men  in  Bath  in  1809  was  Sigmond,  who, 
after  being  a  footman  in  Germany,  set  up 
as  a  dentist  in  the  City  of  Hot  Watere. 
His  wife  had  been  his  mistress.  The  two 
together  made  more  dash  and  lived  at 
more  expense  than  almost  anybody  in  that 
city.  They  once  invited  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester to  a  grand  supper,  and  he  so  far  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  as  to  send  one  of  his 
gentlemen  to  represent  him.  People  of 
better  standing  than  the  footman-dentist 
and  his  married  mistress  hardly  behaved 
better.  The  mother  of  Sir  George  Jackson 
remembered  Mrs.  Piozzi  and  Dr.  Johnson 
at  Bath,  and  she  could  not  imagine  how 
Mrs.  Piozzi  could  tolerate  so  coarse  and 
bear-like  a  person  as  the  Doctor ;  though 
the  Doctor's  coarseness  was  matched  by 
the  lady's  levity.  "  Their  manners,"  Mis. 
Jackson  wrote  to  her  son, "  were  more  dis- 
gusting than  pleasing  to  most  persons .  .  . 
they  both  ought  to  have  been  ashamed  of 
themselves." 

Sixty  or  seventy  years  ago  locomotioB 
was  considered  rapid  when  the  Newcasdc 
mail  left  that  northern  town  on  a  Monday 
morning  and  reached  London  on  the  en- 
suing Wednesday  at  5  a.m.  In  these  days 
of  electric  cables  and  telegraphs,  it  is  amus- 
ing to  read  of  the  method  taken  by  a 
Rothschild  to  obtain  news.  We  had  not 
then  got  so  far  as  sending  or  receiving  news 
by  carrier  pigeons.  In  February  1807 
Jackson  arrived  in  London  from  Munich. 
The  head  of  the  Rothschild  firm,  hearing 
of  the  arrival,  waited  on  the  diplomatist, 
and,  as  the  latter  said,  probed  him  dexter 
ously  to  elicit  any  secrets  he  might  possess 
relative  to  Prussian  financial  difficulties 
and  state  affairs  generally.  The  govern- 
ment was  as  ill  off  occasionally  as  the 
financier.  They  at  one  time  depended  on 
the  French  papers  for  news  from  abroad, 
and  for  the  loan  of  these,  ministers  were 
indebted  to  the  charity  of  the  editor  of  the 
Times. 

Looking  into  private  life,  we  find  variovs 
^lustrations  of  its  character.  While  war 
was  raging  abroad  the  waltz  conquered  the 
prudes  of  Bath,  who,  after  gracefully  bat* 
tling  against  it,  embraced  it  and  theirpart- 
ners  therein  with  a  sort  of  ecstasy.  ITiose 
were  the  days  of  heavy  postage ;  and  wc 
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read  of  a  lady  who  thought  to  cheat  the 
revenue  by  stuffing  a  hare  sent  to  a  friend, 
with  letters,  which  that  friend  was  to  hand 
over  according  to  the  addresses.  The  in- 
genious method  failed,  inasmuch  as  the 
cook  who  received  the  hare  tossed  all  the 
rumpled  and  blood-stained  letters  with 
which  it  was  lined  into  the  fire. 

While  Mr.  Jackson  had  the  affairs  of 
the  world  to  set  down  on  paper,  and  often 
rose  from  the  table  where  he  was  writing 
despatches  only  to  catch  a  hasty  glance  at 
a  battle,  or  to  be  off  in  a  hurry,  hardly  press- 
ed by  a  victorious  foe,  he  was  overwhelm- 
ed with  commissions  from  thoughtless  peo- 
ple. Some  asked  him  to  purchase  for 
them  carriages  and  horses,  others  hammers 
and  nails;  and,  wrote  his  mother,  "  If  in 
the  course  of  your  rambles  through  Saxony 
or  Silesia  you  can  meet  with  a  piece  of 
fine  cambric  for  handkerchiefs  pray  secure 
it  for  me,  as  cambric  is  now  of  an  exorbi- 
tant price  in  this  country."  Thousands  of 
men  were  bleeding  to  death  for  want  of 
bandages,  and  the  easy-going  old  lady  at 
Bath  could  think  only  of  cheap  handker- 
chiefs for  herself. 

One  incident  of  the  times  reads  like  a 
page  or  two  from  Fielding.  It  refers  to 
the  Irish  servant,  Pat  O'Raffer,  who  was 
with  George  Jackson  in  Bohemia.  Pat 
was  as  lean  as  if  he  had  lived  for  a  month 
at  a  French  table  d'hote.  In  Bath,  when 
his  master  fell  in  love  with  Miss  Rum- 
bold,  Pat  fell  in  love  with  Miss  Rumbold's 
maid.  In  absence,  however,  the  abigail 
gave  her  company  to  another  young  man, 
but  Pat  continued  to  write  to  her  "  a  very 
pretty  letter"  all  the  same.  As  one  of 
these  letters  especially  contained  a  good 
deal  of  political  and  personal  gossip,  which 
began  to  spread  dirough  Bath,  old  Mrs. 
Jackson  thought  it  would  be  well  to-  se- 
cure it,  and  to  stop  the  writing  of  similar 
epistles  for  the  future ;  and  she  sent  for  the 
damsel,  with  the  success  narrated  below. 

"  The  good,  stupid  wench  mentioned  regretfully 
that  the  postage  was  two  shillings  and  ninepence. 
I  said,  *  Susan,  this  long  story  about  things  tliat 
you  know  nothing  of,  and  can  take  no  interest  in, 
my  good  girl,  has  cost  you,  it  seems,  far  more 
than  it  is  wortJi.*  *  Yes  mdeed,  ma'aiii>'  she  an- 
swered, *  it  has.  I  like  very  well  to  hear  from 
Mr.  Raffer,  but  I  do  wish  he  would  pay  the  pos- 
tage.' *  Has  this  thoughtless  man  often  put  you 
to  the  expense?'  I  inquired.  *Oh,  no,  ma'am; 
it's  the  first  since  he  went ;  but  he  says  he  shall 
write  again.'  *  Shall  you  answer  it,  Susan?'  I 
asked.  *  Lor,  ma'am,'  she  said,  *  I  should  never 
know  where    to  find  a  place   to    begin  upon. 


Doesn't  you  think,  ma'am,  it's  more  like  a  piece 
of  reading  in  the  newspaper  than  a  letter  ?  Then 
I  shouldn't  like  to  pay  another  two-and -nine- 
pence.'  *Then,  Susan,'  I  said,  *as  my  son's 
name  is  mentioned  in  this  letter,  suppose  I  give 
you  five  shillings  for  it — that  will  pay  the  postage, 
and  buy  you  a  nice  frilled  neckerchief.*  Susan 
blushed  and  smiled  with  delight.  The  bargain 
was  struck  at  once^for  this  and  any  other  de- 
spatch Mr.  Raffer  may  send,  silence  on  the  sub- 
ject being  promised My  only   qualm 

of  conscience  in  getting  hold  of  the  letter  was, 
that  I  suggested  to  Susan  to  buy  2^  frilled  necker- 
chief, never  allowing  my  own  maids  to  wear  any 
but  plain  ones." 

In  those  days  mistresses  could  rule  the 
costume  of  their  maids.  In  ours  the  lat- 
ter dress  in  the  same  ill-taste  adopted  by 
their  mistresses.  But  chignons,  at  last, 
are  going  out,  and  with  them  the  abomi- 
nable smell  which  "  pervaded  "  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

By  1 81 3  the  minuet,  a  knowledge  of 
dancing  which  Mrs.  Montagu  thought  of 
more  importance  than  a  knowledge  of 
French,  ceased  to  be  known  in  the  ball-room. 
It  lingered  on  the  stage.  The  Coburg 
Theatre  audiences  looked  upon  the  Minuet 
de  la  Cour  and  Gavotte,  danced  by  M.  and 
Mdme.  Le  Clercq,  with  a  sort  of  wondering 
delight,  and  Taglioni  and  Fanny  Elsler 
danced  it  on  our  opera  stage,  forty  years 
ago,  as  a  lady  and  cavalier  of  the  time  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth.  When  the  waltz 
first  attempted  (with  its  vulgar  familiarity 
and  an  intimacy  which  made  an  Oriental 
ambassador  almost  faint)  to  supplant  the 
minuet,  in  which  the  gentleman  scarcely 
touched  the  tips  of  the  lady's  fingers,  and 
seemed  abashed  at  his  own  audacity,  there 
was  a  general  outcry  of  fie  upon  it.  But 
young  ladies  soon  learned  to  laugh  at  the 
objections  of  their  mothers,  and  flung 
themselves  on  the  shirt-fronts  of  their 
partners  with  alacrity.  Fashion  sanctified 
it,  and  the  youthful  world  thought  it  ill- 
bred  prudery  to  set  its  face  against  what 
fashionable  people  of  good  taste  con- 
sidered innocent  and  amusing. 

The  actors  of  the  first  half  of  the  cen- 
tury come  pleasantly  to  the  memories  of 
some  survivors,  and  to  the  knowledge  of 
others  who  will  be  glad  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  them.  Graceful  Elliston, 
in  Octavian,  is  said  to  have  been  superior 
to  John  Kemble.  George  Frederick 
Cooke  was  always  fine,  but  never  sober  ; 
"  often  so  drunk  as  not  to  be  able  to  come 
on  the  stage  at  all,  and  generally  as  not  to 
be  able  to  stand  when  on."    We  sit  with 
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Cooke's  exasperated  audience,  kept  half 
an  liour  beyond  time,  when  he  was  to 
play  Mr.  Oakley,  and  we  join  in  the  hiss- 
ing when  he  does  appear,  and  enjoy  the 
mingled  surprise  and  indignation  that 
light  up  his  countenance.  "  He,  however, 
recollected  himself,  and  after  one  violent 
effort,  in  which  every  feature  of  his  speak- 
ing countenance  had  its  peculiar  expres- 
sion, made  a  sort  of  half-disdainful  half- 
respectful  bow,  and  an  exit  steadier  than 
his  entree,  though  hardly  steady  enough 
for  dignity."  Cooke's  Oakley,  in  its  way, 
was  as  good  as  Emery's  Tyke,  which,  as  a 
bit  of  tragi-comedy,  was  inexpressibly 
grand. 

In  1809  Kemble  w^as  declining.  In 
reference  to  his  Hamlet,  Jackson  says, 
"  Kemble  was,  of  course,  great^  and  his 
triumph,  I  believe,  complete ;  but,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  he  has  gone  off  a  good 
deal."  Of  the  then  new  Covent  Garden 
(burnt  down  in  1808),  he  writes :  "  It 
appears  to  me  small,  and  the  prevailing 
color — brick  red — very  common  and  in- 
effective. The  doors  too,  though  they 
cost  a  large  sum,  and  will,  if  they  last  as 
long,  be  very  handsome  some  years  hence, 
have  a  mean,  appearance,  the  mahogany 
being  so  very  pale."  Kemble  lingered 
too  long  upon  the  stage.  In  18 10  we 
read,  in  reference  to  his  Hotspur,  "In 
some  parts  he  warmed  up  to  the  situation 
and  was  very  good ;  but  he  is  too  old  for 
such  a  character,  and  the  dress  only  shows 
off  his  unfitness  the  more.  It  made  him 
appear  decidedly  aged,  and  thus,  in  a 
great  measure,  rendered  all  he  had  to  say 
ineffective."  But  in  those  last  years 
of  his  career  Kemble  flashed  forth  gleams 
of  his  old  glory.  In  the  year  last  named 
he  and  Mrs.  Siddons  played  inimitably  in 
*  Isabella,'  in  which  Charles  Kemble 
played  Carlos,  and  showed  signs  that  he 
was  not  going  to  remain  the  mere  "  stick" 
which  he  had  been  for  many  years.  Mrs. 
Siddons  was,  on  the  other  hand,  deterio- 
rating. She  had  grown  enormously  large. 
When  she  killed  herself,  in  *  Isabella,'  and 


fell  to  the  ground,  the  stage  groaned  be- 
neath her ;  and  if,  in  any  character,  she 
knelt,  it  took  two  good  men  to  get  her 
comfortably  on  her  legs  again.  The 
greatest  theatrical  novelty  of  the  day  was 
when  Kemble  appeared  at  court  to  take 
leave  on  his  intended  departure  for  Ameri- 
ca, where  he  was  to  play  twenty-two 
nights  for  six  thousand  pounds  and  his  ex- 
penses paid.  After  all,  Kemble  did  not 
go ;  his  appearance  at  court,  **  a  player," 
made  some  people  think  the  world  was 
coming  to  an  end.  But  there  was  a  worse 
sign  of  the  times.  When  Bellingham, 
after  shooting  Mr.  Perceval,  was  con- 
veyed in  a  coach  to  Newgate,  the  mob 
escorted  and  cheered  him,  shook  hands 
with  him,  and  congratulated  him  on  hav- 
ing murdered  a  minister. 

It  is  startling  to  find  Mrs.  Siddons  ac- 
cused of  want  of  feeling  when  she  took 
leave  of  the  stage.  As  John  Kemble  con- 
tinued to  linger  on  it,  his  power  of  attract- 
ing audiences  grew  less.  In  18 12  it  is 
said  of  his  King  John,  "  his  conception  of 
the  character  remains,  of  course,  as  excel- 
lent as  ever ;  but  his  voice  is  gone,  and  I 
am  told  when  the  play  is  ended  he  is  so 
exhausted  as  hardly  to  be  able  to  speak  or 
move." 

We  conclude  these  desultory  samples 
of  by-gone  life  with  an  example  of  the 
remuneration  of  a  leading  barrister  of  the 
first  years  of  this  century,  namely,  Garrov. 
It  is  said  of  him  that  *'  he  went  into  court 
one  morning  at  York,  made  a  speech  of 
about  twenty  minutes,  then  dofifed  his 
wig  and  gown,  pocketed  four  hundred 
pounds,  besides  one  hundred  pounds  for 
his  expenses,  and  drove  off  again  to  Lon- 
don." 

Those  who  have  examined  these  grains 
from  a  full  measure  may  find  more  perfect 
enjoyment  by  perusing  *  The  Diaries  and 
Letters  of  Sir  George  Jackson,'  and  the 
interesting  second  series  of  the  work 
known  as  *  The  Bath  Archives.' — lemfk 
Bar, 
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TEA  CONSIDERED  AS  A  CAUSE  OF  NATIONAL  DEMORALIZATION. 


BY  MATTHEW   BROWNE. 


A  MEDICAL  critic  in  the  Lancet  has  re- 
cently raised  some  controversy  by  attack- 
ing the  extensive  use  of  tea  as  a  drink— or 


should  I  say  as  a  beverage  ?— among  the 
poor  and  the  comparatively  poor.  Critics 
and  journalists  found  this  earnest  doctqr 
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guilty  of  gross  exaggeration  ;  but  perhaps 
few  of  them  know  how  serious  a  case  may 
be  made  out,  and  has  been  over  and  over 
again  made  out,  on  this  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. I  have  long  been  of  opinion  that 
the  teetotallers  who  agitate  for  what  they 
call  the  Permissive  Prohibitory  Bill,  have 
taken  up  a  lesser  evil  and  left  the  larger 
one  untouched.  Many  people  drink  wine, 
beer,  and  spirits  ;  but  after  all  downright 
drunkards  are  few.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  "  cups  that  cheer  but  not  inebriate" 
are  found  in  every  home  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  and  the  simple  fact  that 
these  cups  do  not  inebriate  makes  them  go 
unsuspected.  Even  the  clergy  drink  tea. 
Innocent  girls  drink  tea.  You  may  drink 
it  any  hour  of  the  day  if  you  like,  and  no 
legislator  thinks  of  interfering  with  your 
freedom  of  action.  Surely  the  question  of 
the  real  effects  of  so  general  a  beverage  not 
only  on  the  health  but  on  the  morals  of 
the  community  is  a  very  serious  one.  The 
bad  effects  of  alcohol  in  excess  are  patent 
to  the  crudest  observer.  The  red  nose  of 
the  drunkard  is  a  beacon-light  to  warn 
others ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  habitual  tea-drinker  to  dis- 
tinguisii  him  from  the  rest  Tea  may  be 
undermining  a  man's  constitution  or  his 
morals  and  yet  no  sign  of  it  shall  appear  in 
his  face.  If  tea  have  the  evil  effects  which 
are  predicted  of  its  use,  all  the  arguments 
which  the  teetotaller  advances  in  favor  of 
interfering  with  the  liberty  of  the  "  mode- 
rate drinker"  of  alcohol  apply  to  the 
moderate  use  of  tea.  If  the  moderate 
drinker  demands  to  be  let  alone  on  the 
ground  that  his  conduct  can  injure  no  one 
but  himself,  the  friends  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Law- 
son  reply  :  "  Yes,  it  can  ;  you  help  indi- 
rectly to  increase  the  criminal  and  pauper 
population,  and  if  you  are  a  father  you 
transmit  to  posterity  the  consequences  of 
the  diseased  brain  which  we  contend  even 
a  moderate  use  of  alcohol  produces," 
Now,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  tea  is  as 
injurious  as  alcohol,  though  in  a  way  not 
quite  so  obvious,  every  syllable  of  this  is  in 
point ;  and  the  attention  of  the  legislature 
should  immediately  be  called  to  so  impor- 
tant a  question. 

Our  teetotal  friends  have  many  of  them 
relied  a  good  deal  upon  an  argument 
which  I  have  repeatedly  seen  in  the  writ- 
ings of  their  most  ardent  advocates. 
"  Where,"  says  a  writer  now  before  me, 
"  where  is  the  Dbtillery  of  God  ?"    There 


is  much  force  in  the  argument ;  indeed,  it 
is  a  circular,  revolving  razor,  and  we  may 
with  equal  reverence  and  equal  pertinence 
inquire,  "  Where  is  the  Tea-pot  of  God  ?" 
The  advocates  of  the  use  of  tea  can  never 
answer  this  question,  whether  they  are 
moderate  drinkers  or  not.  Nor  is  this  the 
only  particular  in  which  the  two  cases  are 
on  all  fours.  Physiologists  have  long  been 
wholly  at  sea  as  to  the  precise  action  of  al- 
cohol on  the  human  system.  Now  they 
are  equally  up  the  country  as  to  that  of 
tea.  Some  have  said,  and  I  believe  most 
men  of  science  still  say,  that  the  use  of  tea 
arrests  waste  in  the  body  ;  but  the  ques- 
tion is  still  undecided  ;  and  till  we  know 
more  definitely  what  is  the  specific  action 
of  theine,  caffeine,  &c.,  it  mp.y  be  contend- 
ed we  should  at  least  suspend  our  use  of 
the  infusions  in  which  these  essential  prin- 
ciples occur. 

I  have  already  suggested  that  the  evil 
effects  of  tea-drinking  may  be  as  great  as 
the  evil  effects  of  dram-drinking,  though 
not  so  obvious.  As  far  as  \\\t  physique  is 
concerned,  I  shall  for  the  present  content 
myself  with  quoting  the  powerful  testimo- 
ny of  Dr.  Trotter,  a  celebrated  physician  of 
Bath,  who  was  in  great  repute  early  in  the 
present  century,,  a  man  of  large  practice, 
acute  observation,  and  high  moral  and  re- 
ligious feeling.     He  writes  as  follows  : — 

"  The  use  of  Tea  in  this  country,  as  an 
article  of  diet,  comes  under  this  evil  head. 
The  consumption  of  the  Chinese  plant  is 
enormous  throughout  the  United  King- 
dom ;  it  is  a  beverage  well  suited  to  the 
taste  of  an  indolent  and  voluptuous  age. 
But  however  agreeable  may  be  its  immedi- 
ate flavor,  the  ultimate  effects  are  debility 
and  nervous  diseases.  There  may  be  con- 
ditions of  health  indeed  where  tea  can  do 
no  harm,  such  as  in  the  strong  and  athle- 
tic ;  but  it  is  particularly  hurtful  to  the 
female  constitution  ;  to  all  persons  who 
possess  the  hereditary  predisposition  to 
dyspepsia,  and  all  the  diseases  with  which 
it  is  associated  \  to  gout,  and  to  those 
who  are  naturally  weak-nerved. 

"  Fine  tea,  where  the  narcotic  quality 
seems  to  be  concentrated,  when  taken  in 
a  strong  infusion,  by  persons  not  accustom- 
ed to  it,  excites  nausea  and  vomiting, 
tremors,  cold  sweats,  vertigo,  dimness  of 
sight,  and  confusion  of  thought.  But  I 
have  known  a  number  of  men  and  women 
subject  to  nervous  complaints,  who  could 
not  use  tea  in  any  form  without  feeling  a 
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sudden  increase  of  all  their  unpleasant 
symptoms,  particularly  acidity  of  stomach, 
vertigo,  and  weakness  of  sight. 

"  Though  fond  of  tea  my  self y  I  have 
sometimes  been  obliged  to  leave  it  off,  by  sus- 
pecting that  it  added  to  my  natural  shortness 
of  vision.  As  the  use  of  this  article  in  diet 
extends  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  laboring  poor,  it  must  do  the 
more  harm,  A  man  or  woman  who  has 
to  go  through  much  toil  or  hardship,  has 
need  of  substantial  nourishment ;  but  that 
is  not  to  be  obtained  from  an  infusion  of 
tea.  And  if  the  humble  returns  of  their  in- 
dustry are  expended  on  this  leaf,  what 
remains  for  the  purchase  of  food  better 
adapted  to  labor  ?  In  this  case  tea  comes 
to  be  hurtful,  i)ot  only  from  its  own  narco- 
tic quality,  but  that  quality  will  act  with 
double  force  in  a  body  weakened  from 
other  causes.  This  certainly  is  one  great 
reason  for  the  increased  and  increasing  pro- 
portion of  nervous,  bilious,  spasmodic,  and 
stomach  complaints,  appearing  among  the 
lower  ranks  of  life.  This  fact  has  long 
been  confirmed  to  me  in  different  countries, 
and  among  persons  varying  much  in  their 
employments,  I  have  lately  met  with  many 
severe  and  obstinate  cases  among  poor 
tradesmen  and  laborers,  where  it  was 
plain  they  originated  from  this  cause.  I 
also  think  that  the  use  of  tea  often  paves 
the  way  to  habitual  dram-drinking  among 
this  class  of  society,  more  than  among  the 
better  orders.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
the  finer  the  tea  it  contains  more  of  the 
pernicious  quality. 

"  The  nervous  ailments  of  female  con- 
stitutions, which  are  often  induced  and  ag- 
gravated by  tea-drinking,  in  advanced 
age  are  apt  to  terminate  in  palsy.  And 
from  a  concomitant  torpor  of  the  absor- 
bent system  of  vessels,  they  also  very  fre- 
quently terminate  in  general  dropsy.  Cof- 
fee possesses  the  narcotic  principle,  but  in 
a  lesser  degree  than  tea;  the  same  dis- 
eases follow  its  use." 

To  this  powerful  pike  justificative,  and 
on  the  pathological  portion  of  the  subject, 
I  shall  at  present  add  nothing ;  for  I  must 
pass  on  to  the  far  more  important  ques- 
tion of  the  influence  of  tea  on  morality 
and  religion.  Its  tendency  to  produce 
Scepticism  and  Infidelity  is,  however,  too 
large  a  topic  for  the  present  occasion, 
though  I  only  defer  it.  Let  us  turn  to  the 
question  of  Morals. 

The  vices  with  which  drunkenness  con- 


nects itself  are  patent  to  the  dullest  Is 
there  any  reason  to  susp)ect  that  Tea  and 
Coffee  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  less  glar- 
ing forms  of  social  depravation  ? 

Mr.  Mill  in  his  Inaugural  Discourse  at 
St.  Andrews  disclosed  his  share  of  the  feel- 
ing which  has  long  been  creeping  over 
the  consciousness  of  the  best  men  and 
women  in  England,  that  the  standard  of 
commercial  honor  has  been  rapidly  lower- 
ing itself  of  late  years.  And,  still  more 
distinctly  and  emphatically.  Miss  Frances 
Power  Cobbe,  in  an  article  (in  the  Fort- 
nightly Review)  upon  Progress,  admitted, 
as  she  could  not  but  admit,  that  in  this 
respect  we  had  gone  back  in  the  most  por- 
tentous manner.  Others  have  lamented, 
with  bitterness,  that  "an  Englishman*^ 
word  "  is  no  longer  what  it  was  in  the 
olden  days.  Now,  we  must  remember 
that  those  were  the  days  when  men  drank 
two,  three,  four,  even  five  bottles  of  port 
at  a  sitting,  and  were  not  content  with 
that.  "  Did  you  drink  those  three  bottles 
of  port  without  assistance?"  said  a  friend 
to  a  gentleman  who  had  dined.  "  No," 
said  the  gentleman,  "  I  had  the  assistance 
of  a  bottle  of  Madeira."  And  the  case 
was  typical.  But,  in  those  times,  tea  was 
an  expensive  drink,  and  only  just  begin- 
ning to  work  its  way  insidiously  downwards 
among  the  middle  class  and  the  poor. 

And  let  us  not  fail  to  notice  who  it  was 
that  first  took  eagerly  to  tea.  It  was  the 
weaker,  less  conscientious,  or  at  least,  less 
straightforward  sex.  Women  are  not,  as 
a  class,  prone  to  the  faults  which  make 
open  criminals ;  they  are  as  correct  as  tee- 
totallers. But  is  Woman  honest?  Not 
so: — 

"  Her  mode  of  candor  is  deceit, 

And  what  she  thinks  from  what  shell  say- 
Alt  hough  I'll  never  call  her  cheat — 

( But  that  is  only  the  poet's  gallantry) — 

Lies  far  as  Scotland  from  Cathay  I " 

Under  the  fostering  care  of  the  female 
sex,  tea  passed  into  universal  use  as  a 
beverage,  and  what  have  we  had  in  its 
train  ?  Commercial  fraud  in  a  hundred 
thousand  hideous  forms.  There  is  not  a 
corner  of  our  life  in  which  we  are  safe. 
England,  considered  as  a  mart,  is  one  vast 
gambling  hell.  From  the  rotten  banks 
and  rotten  insurance  companies,  down  to 
rotten  ships,  it  is  all  the  same  story.  I 
forbear  here  to  enlarge  further.  But  to 
what  are  we  to  attribute  these  changes? 
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Some  secret,  subtle,  unheeded,  but  most 
potent  relaxing  influence  has  been  at  work 
for  half  a  century,  weakening  the  moral 
fibre  of  the  nation.  And  what  is  it  ?  To 
change  the  metaphor,  let  us  ask :  Where 
is  English  honesty  ?  And  I  answer — 
drowned  in  the  Tea-pot.  Tea  has  done 
it.  Not,  indeed,  (to  parody  our  three- 
bottle  ancestors,)  without  assistance — it 
has  had  the  assistance  of  coffee,  and  even 
of  cocoa  (ginger-beer  I  omit  for  the  pre- 
sent). It  remains  to  consider,  however, 
briefly  the  manner  in  which  tea  has  exer- 
cised this  demoralizing  influence. 

The  teetotallers  have  often  insisted  upon 
what  the  majority  of  physiologists  and 
physicians  have  denied,  namely,  the  inju- 
rious reaction  which  follows  upon  the  use 
of  alcohol.  But  they  have  apparently  not 
considered  what  is  the  first  and  second 
action  of  tea.  We  know  that  Shakspeare 
makes  Caesar  express  a  profound  distrust 
of  Cassius  on  the- ground  that  he  did  not 
sleep  much ;  and  some  of  the  worst  and 
most  treacherous  men  that  ever  lived.  Na- 
poleon, for  example,  have  slept  but  little. 
Now  let  us  apply  this :  What  is  the  imme- 
diate effect  of  Tea  ?  To  cause  wakeful- 
ness. How  do  we  describe  an  American  ? 
By  the  word.  Wide-awake.  And  where 
do  wooden  nutmegs  come  from  ?  America. 
Who  "  repudiates"  debts  ?  America. 
And  where  was  a  prohibitory  liquor  law 
first  established?  In  America.  These 
are  pregnant  facts. 

The  injudicious  use  of  alcohol  often 
leads  to  acts  of  violence,  but  it  does  not 
stimulate  the  instincts  of  craft.  It  makes 
people  sing  "  Auld  lang  syne,"  or  "  He's 
a  jolly  good  fellow ;"  it  makes  them  laugh, 
or  cry,  or  jump  about,  or  fall  down  flat, 
or  embrace  each  other,  or  swear  eternal 
friendship  or  eternal  enmity,  or  give  each 
other  black  eyes ;  it  even  makes  men  beat 
their  wives.  It  never  makes  men  sly.  A 
man  far  gone  in  drink  never  forges  a 
cheque.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a 
drunken  detective  in  the  police  force. 
But  watch  the  effect  of  tea.  You  never 
find  people  sing  "  Auld  lang  syne"  over 
their  tea,  nor  do  they  fight  over  it.  All 
is  calm  and  peaceful  on  the  surface.  But 
underneath !  I  never  drink  tea  without 
feeling  as  if  I  should  like  to  over-reach 
somebody  directly.  I  feel  as  if  it  would 
do  me  good  to  go  in  for  a  competitive 
examination  on  the  spot.  I  invent  wood- 
en  nutmegs    and   dummy   ship-bolts.     I 


think  of  abstruse  conundrums,  I  long  to 
start  bubble  companies  and  forge  trade 
marks.  In  a  short  time  I  experience  a  gene- 
ral relaxation  of  fibre.  I  find  I  have  no 
physical  courage,  no  patriotism,  no  love  of 
man  as  man,  no  motto  but  Caveat  emptor^ 
or,  the  devil  take  the  hindmost.  I  am 
convinced  that  there  is  more  short  weight 
given  by  tea-drinking  shopkeepers  than 
by  tipsy  ones.  All  this  seems  to  agree 
with  the  alleged  effect  of  tea  upon  the 
animal  economy  in  arresting  waste.  As 
it  makes  you  want  to  keep  all  you  get,  it 
is  natural  that  it  should  make  you  want 
to  get  all  you  can. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  pathologists, 
psychologists,  reformers,  and  legislators  to 
this  great  question.  While  we  have  been 
turning  our  eyes  upon  the  more  obvious 
and  vulgar  evils  attendant  upon  the  free 
use  of  alcohol,  we  have  been  overlooking 
the  insidious  action  of  a  bland  and  peace- 
ful liquid  which  has  been  sapping  the 
foundations  of  manhood  and  honesty. 
Alcohol  sends  a  few  to  gaol  or  to  the  mad- 
house. But  Tea  acts  through  the  nervous 
system  on  the  conscience  and  turns  us 
into  a  nation  of  sneaks.  Let  us,  then, 
take  instant  action.  It  would  be  difficult, 
at  present,  to  prohibit  entirely  the  sale  of 
tea,  but  pray  do  what  you  can  !  You  do 
not  hesitate  to  pick  my  pocket  in  order  to 
educate  somebody  else's  child.  Why 
should  you  hesitate  to  rob  me  of  either 
money  or  pleasure  in  order  to  prevent  the 
relaxation  of  other  people's  moral  fibre 
by  the  use  of  tea !  I  say,  let  the  whole 
tea.  trade  be  placed  under  instant  legisla- 
tive checks.  Set  up  visitors  to  go  from 
door  to  door,  as  your  School  Roard  in- 
quisitors do,  and  let  them  inquire  into  the 
quantity  of  tea  drunk  in  every  household, 
whether  black  or  mixed,  and  the  strength 
of  the  infusion.  Let  every  tea-dealer  keep 
a  register  of  his  customers,  and  if  upon  a 
monthly  or  quarterly  average  it  is  found 
that  his  sales  go  beyond  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  a  year  for  each  adult,  fine  him,  or 
nail  his  ear  to  the  door,  or  something  of 
that  sort.  Perhaps  the  recent  reaction  in 
favor  of  severity  would  even  support  you 
in  applying  the  cat  in  such  cases.  All 
the  favor  /  ask  is  that  as  soon  as  ever  any 
parliamentary  rival  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson 
has  made  up  his  mind  to  bring  in  a  bill 
to  carry  out  these  objects,  he  will  oblige 
me  with  a  private  intimation,  so  that  I 
may  take  c*<i  of  myself  (I  am  fond  of 
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tea)  by  laying  in  a  stock  that  will  last  out  troducer  of  such  a  bill  seem  a  little   at 

my  natural  life  or  (since  tea  deteriorates  variance  with  principle,  it  will  at  least  be 

by  keeping)  that  I  may  have  time  to  im-  admitted  that  it  is  in  harmony  with  that 

port  and  cultivate  the  tea-plant  itself.     If  spirit  of  enlightened    compromise  which 

such  conduct  as  this  on  the  part  of  the  in-  distinguishes  our  age. — St  Faurs. 
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THE   WARM   FULL   MOON. 


Poets  have  so  long  sung  of  the  cold, 
chaste  Moon,  pallid  with  weariness  of  her 
long  watch  upon  the  Earth  (according  to 
the  image  used  alike  by  Wordsworth  and 
Shelley),  that  it  seems  strange  to  learn 
from  science  that  the  full  moon  is  so  in- 
tensely hot  that  no  creature  known  to  us 
could  long  endure  contact  with  her  heated 
surface.  Such  is  the  latest  news  which 
science  has  brought  us  respecting  our 
satellite.  The  news  is  not  altogether  unex- 
pected ;  in  fact,  reasoning  had  shown,  long 
before  the  fact  had  been  demonstrated,  that 
it  must  be  so.  The  astronomer  knows 
that  the  surface  of  the  moon  is  exposed 
during  the  long  lunar  day,  lasting  a  fort- 
night of  our  terrestrial  time,  to  the  rays  of 
a  sun  as  powerful  as  that  which  gives  us 
our  daily  heat.  Without  an  atmosphere 
to  temper  the  sun's  heat  as  ours  does — not, 
indeed,  by  impeding  the  passage  of  the 
solar  rays,  but  by  bearing  aloft  the  cloud- 
veil  which  the  sun  raises  from  our  oceans — 
the  moon's  surface  must  become  intensely 
hot  long  before  the  middle  of  the  lunar  day. 
Undoubtedly  the  want  of  an  atmosphere 
causes  the  moon's  heat  to  be  rapidly 
radiated  away  into  space.  It  is  our  atmo- 
sphere which  causes  a  steady  heat  to  pre- 
vail on  our  earth.  And  at  the  summits  of 
lofty  mountains,  where  the  atmosphere  is 
rare,  although  the  mid-day  heat  is  intense, 
yet  so  rapidly  does  the  heat  pass  away 
that  snow  crowns  for  ever  the  mountain 
heights.  Yet  although  the  moon's  heat 
must  pass  away  even  more  rapidly,  this 
does  not  prevent  the  heating  of  the  moon's 
actual  surface,  any  more  than  the  rarity  of 
the  air  prevents  the  Alpine  traveller  from 
feeling  the  action  of  the  sun's  direct  heat 
even  when  the  air  in  shadow  is  icily  cold. 
Accordingly  Sir  John  Herschel  long  since 
pointed  out  that  the  moon's  surface  must 
be  heated  at  lunar  mid-day — or  rather,  at 
the  time  of  lunar  mid-heat,  corresponding 
to  about  two  o'clock  in  our  afternoon — to 
a  degree  probably  surpassing  the  heat  of 
boiling  water. 

Such,  in  point  of  fact,  has  now  been 


proved  to  be  the  case.  The  Earl  of  Rosse 
has  shown,  by  experiments  which  need  not 
here  be  described,  that  the  moon  not  only 
reflects  heat  to  the  earth  (which  of  course 
must  be  the  case),  but  that  she  gives  out 
heat  by  which  she  has  been  herself  warmed. 
The  distinction  may  not  perhaps  appear 
clear  at  first  sight  to  every  reader,  but  it 
may  easily  be  explained  and  illustrated. 
If,  on  a  bright  summer's  day,  we  take  a 
piece  of  smooth,  but  not  too  well  polished, 
metal,  and  by  means  of  it  reHect  the  sun's 
light  upon  the  face,  a  sensation  of  heal 
will  be  experienced ;  this  is  reflected  sun- 
heat  :  but  if  we  wait  while  so  holding  the 
metal  until  the  plate  has  become  quite 
hot  under  the  solar  rays,  we  shall  recognise 
a  sensation  of  heat  from  the  mere  proximity 
of  the  plate  to  the  face,  even  when  the 
plate  is  so  held  as  not  to  reflect  sun -heat 
We  can  in  succession  try, — first,  reflected 
heat  alone,  before  the  metal  has  grown 
hot ;  next,  the  heat  which  the  metal  gives 
out  of  itself  when  warmed  by  the  sun's 
rays;  and  lastly,  the  two  kinds  of  heat 
together,  when  the  metal  is  caused  to  re- 
flect sun-heat,  and  also  (being  held  near 
the  face)  to  give  out  a  sensible  quantity  of 
its  own  warmth.  What  Lord  Rosse  has 
done  has  been  to  show  that  the  full  moon 
sends  earthwards  both  kinds  of  heat ;  she 
reflects  solar  heat  just  as  she  reflects  solar 
light,  and  she  also  gives  out  the  heat  by 
which  her  own  surface  has  been  warmed. 
It  may  perhaps  occur  to  the  reader  to 
inquire  how  much  heat  we  actually  obtain 
from  the  full  moon.  There  is  a  simple 
way  of  viewing  the  matter.  If  the  full 
moon  were  exacdy  as  hot  as  boiling  water, 
we  should  receive  from  her  just  as  much 
heat  (leaving  the  effect  of  our  atmosphere 
out  of  account)  as  we  should  receive  firom 
a  small  globe  as  hot  as  boiling  water,  and 
at  such  a  distance  as  to  look  just  as  large 
as  the  moon  does.  Or  a  disc  of  metal 
would  serve  equally  well.  Now  the  ex- 
periment may  be  easily  tried.  A  bronze 
halfpenny  is  exactly  one  inch  in  diameter, 
and  as  the  moon's  average  distance  is 
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about  III  times  her  own  diameter,  a  half- 
penny at  a  distance  of  1 1 1  inches,  or  three 
yards  and  three  inches,  looks  just  as  large 
as  the  moon.  Now  let  a  halfpenny  be 
put  in  boiling  water  for  awhile,  so  that  it 
becomes  as  hot  as  the  water;  then  that 
coin  taken  quickly  and  set  three  yards  from 
the  observer  will  give  out,  for  the  few 
moments  that  its  heat  remains  appreciably 
that  of  boiling  water,  as  much  heat  to  the 
observer  as  he  receives  from  the  full  moon 
supposed  to  be  as  hot  as  boiling  water. 
Or  a  globe  of  thin  metal,  one  inch  in  dia- 
meter and  full  of  water  at  boiling-heat, 
would  serve  as  a  more  constant  artificial 
moon  in  respect  of  heat-supply.  It  need 
not  be  thought  remarkable,  then,  if  the 
heat  given  out  by  the  full  moon  is  not  easily 
meisured,  or  even  recognised.  Imagine 
how  little  the  cold  of  a  winter's  day 
would  be  relieved  by  the  presence,  in  a 
room  not  otherwise  warmed,  of  a  one-inch 
globe  of  boiling  water,  three  yards  away ! 
And  by  the  way,  we  are  here  reminded  of 
an  estimate  by  Prof.  C.  P.  Smyth,  resulting 
from  observations  made  on  the  moon's 
heat  during  his  Teneriffe  experiments. 
He  found  the  heat  equal  to  that  emit- 
ted by  the  hand  at  a  distance  of  three 
feet. 

But  after  all,  the  most  interesting  results 
flowing  from  the  recent  researches  are  those 
which  relate  to  the  moon  herself.  We  can- 
not but  speculate  on  the  condition  of  a 
world  so  strangely  circumstanced  that  a 
cold  more  bitter  than  that  of  our  Arctic 
nights  alternates  with  a  heat  exceeding  that 
of  boiling  water.  It  is  strange  to  think 
that  the  calm-looking  moon  is  exposed  to 
such  extraordinary  vicissitudes.  There 
can  scarcely  be  life  in  any  part  of  the 
moon — unless  it  be  underground  life,  like 
that  of  the  Modoc  Indians  (we  commend 
this  idea  specially  to  the  more  ardent  advo- 
cates of  Brewsterian  ideas  respecting  other 
worlds  than  ours).  And  yet  there  must  be 
a  singularly  active  mechanical  process  at 
work  in  yonder  orb.  The  moon's  substance 
must  expand  and  contract  marvellously  as 
the  alternate  waves  of  heat  and  cold  pass 
over  it.  The  material  of  that  crater-cover- 
ed surface  must  be  positively  crumbling 
away  under  the  effects  of  these  expansions 


and  contractions.  The  most  plastic  ter- 
restrial substances  could  not  long  endure 
such  processes,  and  it  seems  altogether  un- 
likely that  any  part  of  the  moon's  crust  is 
at  all  plastic.  Can  we  wonder  if  from  time 
to  time  astronomers  tell  us  of  apparent 
changes  in*  the  moon, — a  wall  sinking  here 
or  a  crater  vanishing  elsewhere.  The  won- 
der rather  is  that  the  steep  and  lofty  lunar 
mountains  have  not  been  shaken  long  since 
to  their  very  foundations. 

Our  Moon  presents,  in  fact,  a  strange 
problem  for  our  investigation.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  us  terrestrials  to  regard  her  as  a 
mere  satellite  of  the  earth,  but  in  reality 
she  deserves  rather  to  be  regarded  as  a 
companion  planet.  She  follows  a  path 
round  the  sun  which  so  nearly  resembles 
that  pursued  by  the  earth,  in  shape  as  well 
as  in  extent,  that  if  the  two  paths  were 
traced  down  on  a  quarto  sheet  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  distinguish  one  from  the 
other.  Our  earth  is  simply  the  largest, 
while  the  moon  is  the  smallest  of  that  inner 
family  of  worlds  over  which  the  sun  bears 
special  sway,  nor  does  Mercury  exceed  the 
Moon  to  so  great  a  degree  in  mass  and  in 
volume  as  the  earth  or  Venus  exceeds  Mer- 
cury. Yet  the  moon,  with  her  surface  of 
fourteen  million  square  miles,  seems  to  be 
beyond  a  doubt  a  mere  desert  waste,  with- 
out air  or  water,  exposed  to  alternations 
of  heat  and  cold  which  no  living  creature 
we  are  acquainted  with  could  endure ;  and 
notwithstanding  her  position  as  an  impor- 
tant member  of  the  solar  system,  as  well 
as  the  undoubted  fact  that  in  her  motion 
she  obeys  the  sun  in  preference  to  the  earth, 
she  has  nevertheless  been  so  far  coerced  by 
the  earth's  influence  as  to  be  compelled  to 
turn  always  the  same  face  towards  her 
larger  companion  orb,  so  that  not  a  ray 
from  the  earth  ever  falls  upon  fully  five 
millions  of  square  miles  of  the  farther  lunar 
hemisphere.  A  waste  of  matter  here,  we 
might  say,  and  a  waste  of  all  the  energy 
which  is  represented  by  the  moon's  motions, 
did  we  not  remember  that  we  can  see  but 
a  litde  way  into  the  plan  of  Creation,  and 
that  what  appears  to  us  waste  may  in  real- 
ity be  an  essential  and  important  part  of 
the  great  scheme  of  Nature. — London 
Spectator, 
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Vermont  is  the  home  of  the  agricul- 
tural Yankee.  It  is  the  Green  Mountain 
(Verd  mont)  State,  where  the  Yankee  is 
more  like  the  Englishman  than  in  any 
other  State.  The  bluffness,  cunning, 
energy,  hardfistedness,  wonderment,  cau- 
tion, self-love,  self-value,  and  pertinacity 
of  a  Yorkshire  or  North  Lincolnshire 
farmer  can  be  matched  and  brought  to 
sample  more  readily  in  Vermont  than  in 
any  territory  in  America  colonized  by 
English  settlers. 

Yet  schools  and  churches  abound,  as 
they  always  will  do  where  female  author- 
ity has  a  voice, — and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  in  Vermont  the  wife  and  the  mother 
have  a  very  penetrating,  positive,  shrill, 
and  clamorous  organ  of  speech.  There  is 
little  or  no  exclamation  about  "  Woman's 
Rights"  in  this  State.  The  women  have 
their  own  rights,  and  their  husbands'  too, 
by  all  appearances. 

This  paper  is  written  from  a  country 
town  at  the  foot  of  the  '*  Green  Moun- 
tains," a  pastoral  continuation  of  the  Alle- 
ghany chain,  limestone,  clothed  with  trees, 
turf,  and  moss ;  soothing,  protective,  peace- 
ful, and  of  constant  beauty  in  summer  and 
winter. 

The  towns,  townlets,  villages,  and  ham- 
lets all  bear  familiar  English  names,  Lin- 
coln, Newhaven,  Shrewsbury,  Wallingford, 
Leicester,  Bristol,  Rutland,  Burlington, 
Castleton,  Brandon,  Manchester,  Arling- 
ton, Whitehall,  &c.,  and  in  most  of  them 
the  old  English  fashion  of  laying  out  a 
public  park  or  village  green  prevails.  The 
main  walks  and  avenues  are  lined  with 
rows  of  maples,  limes,  and  beeches,  whose 
shade  in  the  bents  of  summer  is  a  grateful 
boon  and  repose,  and  adds  to  the  quiet, 
sleepy,  homely  look  of  a  country  town. 

None  can  give  themselves  better  cha- 
racters than  these  Vermonters.  Their 
men  were  the  "  best  and  bravest  soldiers" 
in  the  war.  They  were  the  "  backbone 
of  the  whole  army"  of  the  North.  The 
Speaker  of  the  State  Assembly  is  to  this 
(lay  hammering  away,  on  the  lecture  plat- 
form, about  the  deathless  doings  of  the 
Vermont  Brigade.  No  such  business-men, 
clerks,  runners,  storekeepers,  traffickers, 
and  pedlars  are  to  be  found  out  of  Ver- 
mont. The  late  notorious  James  Fisk, 
who,  in  impudence  and  dishonesty,  tow- 


ered above  the  gamblers  of  Wall  Street, 
and  the  thieves  in  the  municipality  of 
New  York,  came  from  a  town  hard  by 
where  I  am  writing. 

To  be  a  "  Green  Mountain  Girl "  is  an- 
other name  for  a  rustic  beauty.  The  Mor- 
gan and  "  Ethan  Allen"  breeds  of  trotting 
horses  are  "known"  to  be  unrivalled.  The 
granites,  marbles,  slates,  serpentines,  mine- 
rals, and  ores  are  declared  to  be  "  inexhaus- 
tible." "  Vermont,"  says  a  State  professor 
of  geology,  "  is  a  giant  whose  full  propor- 
tions are  undeveloped."  "  Vermont," 
writes  one  of  the  editors  of  the  State  Sur- 
vey, "  excels  all  the  other  New  England 
States  in  the  agricultural  capabilities  of  its 
soil."  "  Give  us  Old  Vermont  and  New 
England,"  exclaims  the  Secretary  of  tbc 
New  England  Agricultural  Society,  "to 
produce  a  dollar  out  of  the  earth  over  any 
other  land."  "  It  is  easier  to  make  a  dol- 
lar out  of  a  farm  in  Vermont  than  in  the 
West,"  cries  a  leading  farmer,  Colonol  D. 
Needham.  "  There  is  no  place  like  Ver- 
mont," according  to  the  Reverend  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  the  State,  "to 
live  in,  and  no  place  nearer  Heaven  to  die 
in."  And  so  on  with  everything  zaised, 
grown,  or  manufactured  amid  the  Green 
Mountains,  and  their  dales  and  plain& 
Children,  farm  produce,  cattle,  dieese, 
lawyers,  cider,  locomotives,  varnish,  paint, 
flowers,  sheep,  doctors,  com,  apples,  trout, 
pears,  pickerel,  grapes,  nuts,  quack-medi- 
cines, lumber,  glass,  preachers,  pill-boxes, 
soapstone  or  steatite,  newspapers^  slop- 
pails,  drugs,  mosses,  ferns,  and  wild  fruits, 
maple-sugar,  dogs  and  carpenters  all  chal- 
lenge competition,  and  defy  a  possible 
peer  elsewhere  in  New  England. 

And  the  wonder  is  that  a  vast  deal  of 
airthat  is  so  boasted  and  insisted  upon  is 
true.  So  persistently  was  this  undeniable 
superiority  dinned  into  my  ear  that  for  the 
first  weeks  of  my  stay  I  began  to  think 
that  I  must  believe  it,  for  very  peace's 
sake,  and  abandon  all  private  judgment 
But  happily,  or  unhappily,  the  natural 
self-esteem  of  the  Englishman  is  not  so 
easily  subdued.  Then  came  the  though 
that  perhaps  a  fair  amount  of  this  bragga- 
docio, as  with  us  all,  is  put  on  and  adopted 
to  cover  manifest  deficiencies ;  and  people 
who  like  to  impose  on  others  frequently 
finish  by  imposing  on  themselves.     So  I 
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resolved,  on  keeping  my  own  independent 
record,  small,  personal,  superficial,  but  re- 
liable. 

Our  hotel  is  as  good  a  house  of  enter- 
tertamment — I  am  insensibly  practising 
the  optimist  tone — as  any  in  the  State. 
Outside  is  a  marble -flagged  piazza,  a  hun- 
dred feet  long,  and  on  the  roof  of  it  a  bal- 
cony with  the  same  extent  of  promenade, 
In  front  of  the  house  is  a  small  enclosure 
planted  with  maples  of  a  dozen  years' 
growth,  furnished  also  with  a  self-acting 
swing,  which  struck  me  on  my  arrival  as  a 
sure  evidence  of  the  philoprogenitiveness 
of  the  landlord,  and  I  was  right,  for  he 
has  no  children  of  his  own.  His  custom- 
ers have.  As  the  custom  is,  on  entering 
the  hotel,  you  subscribe  your  name  and 
residence  in  the  hotel-book,  or  register  of 
guests,  which  is  always  an  object  of  close 
study  to  the  household  and  the  other  visi- 
tors; and  in  the  office,  or  general  receiving 
hall,  are  the  means  of  ablution,  with  the  hair 
brush  and  comb  (in  common  for  the  whole 
world),  and  the  newspaper  table.  Here, 
too,  the  idlers,  gossips,  and  customers  ot 
the  house  congregate,  sit  and  smoke,  and 
talk,  and  have  business  interviews,  in  which 
those  around  join  if  they  have  the  oppor- 
tunity ;  and  they  are  mostly  safe  to  find 
the  opportunity.  The  huge  stove  which 
warms  this  apartment  is  irresistible  to  the 
loafers  in  the  winter  time ;  and  they  troop 
in,  and  loll  and  lounge  in  the  chaes,  as  if 
they  were  the  best  and  choicestirpatrons 
that  the  landlord  could  select.  As  the 
spring  comes  on  they  throng  the  piazza, 
and  well  sun  themselves  and  rock  in  their 
chairs,  for  all  the  time  they  can  snatch 
from  their  several  avocations.  The  meals 
in  the  hotel  daily  brought  me  new  experi- 
ence. Breakfast  at  half-past  seven  a.m., 
dinner  at  twelve  or  half-past  twelve,  and 
tea  at  six,  confused  one  seriously.  All  are 
taken  at  the  public  table  with  the  other 
guests.  Tea  was  the  only  solace  at  din- 
ner, till  it  was  understood  that  beer  or 
wine  was  regarded  by  me  as  a  positive 
necessity.  The  profusion  of  vegetables 
at  the  dinner  table  is  somewhat  bewilder- 
ing ;  potatoes,  tomatoes,  beet-root,  succo- 
tast,  indian  corn,  onions,  squash,  rice,  tur- 
nips, helped  up  by  all  the  growths  of  the 
season,  as  well  as  three  different  sorts  of 
bread,  garnish  the  table.  Beef,  pork,  and 
poultry — the  turkey  attended  by  cran- 
berry or  blackberry  preserve — and  some- 
times fish,  are  the  viands  that  commonly 
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await  your  call.  Soups  are  not  much  in 
vogue ;  the  native  delight  is  in  oyster  stew 
of  milk  and  oysters  in  profusion,  and  baked 
pork  and  beans.  The  huge  Saddlerock 
oyster  from  New  York — four  of  them  will 
cover  a  large  sized  plate — is  highly  es- 
teemed. The  waiters  are  girls  of  Irish 
extraction,  tidy,  civil,  intelligent,  far  before 
their  countrymen  as  servants,  and,  to  my 
taste,  superior  in  every  way  to  the  negro 
waiter,  who  mixes  a  supreme  audacity  with 
his  familiar  obsequiousness.  The  female 
servants  at  the  hotel  where  I  am  residing 
are  first-class  domestics,  clean,  quick,  and 
patient.  A  lively  writer,  "  Grace  Green- 
wood," a  lady  for  some  time  employed  on 
the  New  York  Tribune^  writes  from  the 
Rocky  Mountain  country  that  the  home 
of  *'  vegetables"  of  real  grandeur  is  down 
in  Colorado,  the  Switzerland  of  America  : 
"  Think  of  early  potatoes,  sound  and  sweet 
to  the  core,  weighing  six  pounds  apiece ! 
Consider  a  turnip  weighing  twenty-two 
pounds  I  Shudder  before  an^awful  blood 
beet  of  sixteen  pounds,  and  make  obeis- 
ance before  a  pumpkin  actually  weighing 
one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds !"  "  I 
really,"  continues  Miss  G.,  with  "  tall " 
commentary,  "reverence  that  pumpkin, 
that  mountain  avalanche  of  summer  sun- 
shine. I  would  make  a  pulpit  of  it  for 
the  platform  of  a  woman's  rights  conven- 
tion, or  put  it  to  some  other  sacred^  or 
dignified  use.  Think  of  Spanish  cucum- 
bers by  the  yard,  and  wheat,  oats,  and 
barley  more  than  six  feet  tall.  You  need 
not  be  surprised  to  have  a  Colorado  friend 
write  to  you  from  his  ranche  *  sitting  in  the 
cool  shade  of  a  stalk  of  barley  growing  by 
my  door.'  "  May  it  not  be  said  without 
the  smallest  impropriety  that  the  sap  has 
risen  in  that  Greenwood  ?  Yet  probably 
there  is  not  a  grain  of  fict\pn  in  any  one 
of  her  facts,  for  Colorado  has  been  the 
land  of  Goshen  to  agricultural  emigrants. 
Pickles  and  relishes  are  very  popular 
here.  Ladies  eat  pickles  with  bread  and 
butter,  and  there  is  a  large  green  gherkin 
that  is  a  universal  favorite.  Driving  with 
"  the  Major"  from  a  fann  house,  where  we 
had  stopped  to  purchase  a  vast  jar  of 
these  pickles  for  home  consumption,  he 
gravely  pulled  up  about  a  couple  of  miles 
from  his  own  house,  opened  the  jar,  and 
ate  two  monstrous  slices  half  the  size  of 
one's  fist.  He  proffered  me  a  taste,  but  I 
was  satisfied  to  see  him  relish  his  abstrac- 
tions with  all  the  heartiness  of  a  farmer's 
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boy.  Pastry,  cakes,  and  confectionery  are 
household  necessaries.  All  the  housewives 
or  servants  are  skilled  in  making  cakes. 
Puddings  witli  a  flour  crust  are  seldom 
seen,  but  creams  and  pies,  fruit,  custard, 
and  mince,  are  present  at  every  hotel  din- 
ner meal.  Plum  pudding,  or  fruit  pud- 
ding, as  they  term  it,  is  a  much  more  diges- 
tible compound  than  at  the  English  table, 
but  it  tastes  strongly  of  molasses.  It 
would  exhaust  half  a  page  of  this  paper  to 
enumerate  the  cakes  and  preserves  that  are 
sent  up  at  tea  time.  Stewed  prunes,  fruit 
compotes,  pears,  peaches,  cherries,  apples, 
raspberries,  cranberries  are  the  most  fre- 
quent. Maple-sugar  syrup  is  a  delicate 
relish.  Meats,  or  hash,  are  served  with 
every  meal ;  and  the  griddle  cake,  or  cake 
consisting  of  four  pancakes,  ^one  atop  of 
the  other,  soaked  in  butter  and  sugar,  is  in 
frequent  acceptance.  Only  in  the  town 
hotels  is  a  list  of  the  edibles  visible.  In 
the  country  the  waitress  enumerates  the 
dishes  from  which  you  have  to  make  your 
choice,  though,  as  has  been  told  above, 
the  vegetables,  sauces,  and  preserves  lie 
.before  you  on  the  table.  To  board  at  a 
country  hotel  seldom  costs  more  than  ten 
dollars  (2/.)  per  week. 

The  temperance  laws  of  the  State  of 
Vermont  are  very  stringent,  and  are  there- 
fore universally  evaded.  The  public  sale 
•of  liquor  is  a  crime,  and  the  crime  is  com- 
mitted everywhere.  There  is  a  bar,  but 
the  public  is  only  in  appearance  barred 
out.  The  liquor  is  frequently  sold  in  a 
private  room,  in  which  he  who  drinks  is 
locked  in ;  or  you  follow  the  landlord  into 
his  own  sanctum,  and  take  your  hasty 
gulp  in  a  half-guilty  fashion,  without  word 
or  question.  There  is  a  loud  complaint 
about  the  increase  of  drunkenness  all  over 
the  State.  The  first  breach  of  the  law  by 
the  landlord  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  ten 
dollars  (nearly  2/.)  in  each  case  preferred ; 
at  the  third  repetition  of  the  offence  his 
licence  is  taken  away.  My  unfortunate 
host  has  just  been  fined  forty  dollars. 
But  somehow  the  lawyers  contrive  that 
the  summons  shall  always  be  for  a  "first 
offence."  Certainly  the  present  law  does 
not  work  at  all  well,  though  the  tempe- 
rance societies  and  the  clergy,  as  a  body, 
would  not  like  to  have  it  repealed,  or  even 
modified.  The  tone  of  feeling  about  the 
use  of  wine,  spirits,  or  beer  amongst  unpre: 
judiced  people  is  much  as  it  is  in  England. 
Let  him  that  likes  use  these  refreshments. 


and  trust  to  his  own  sense  of  decency  not 
to  drink  to  excess.  The  State  of  Ohio 
has  passed  a  law  under  which  any  one, 
who  is  injured  in  "  person,"  property,  or 
means  of  support  by  any  intoxicated 
"  person,"  or  in  consequence  of  the  intoxi- 
cation of  any  "  person,"  may  recover  dama- 
ges from  the  "  person"  who  provided  the 
liquor  causing  the  intoxication,  or  fi^m 
the  landlord  owning  the  premises  on  which 
the  liquor  was  procured.  This  is  the  ver- 
batim report  by  "  President  H.  L.  Way- 
land,"  one  of  the  foremost  temperance 
advocates,  who  seems  to  believe  that  the 
provisions  of  this  edict  can  be  "easily" 
executed,  and  who  proposes  himself  not 
onlv  to  mulct  the  vendor  where  a  sale 
of  liquor  is  distinctly  proveable,  but  to 
"  assess  the  damages  upon  all  the  liquor- 
sellers  of  the  town  or  county."  The  drug- 
gists sell  spirits  and  wines  as  part  of  the 
medical  pharmacopeia ;  and  a  very  large 
proportion  of  spirits  used  in  respectaUe 
households  is  surreptitiously  procured  from 
the  chemist's  stores.  The  bottles  in  which 
the  spirits  are  vended  are  medicine  bot- 
tles, and  the  vendor  wraps  them  up  tho- 
roughly in  paper,  so  that  whether  the 
article  sold  is  an  embrocation,  or  black 
draught,  or  Bourbon  whiskey,  is  not  appa- 
rent to  the  neighbor's  eye,  rarely  cIosckL 

The  "transients,"  or  chance-customers 
of  a  country  hotel  are  of  all  occupations- 
minstrels,  tumblers,  equestrian  performers, 
strolling  lecturers,  musicians,  jugglers  and 
rope  dancers,  travelling  dwarfe,  fortune- 
tellers, spiritualists,  clairvoyants,  doctors 
with  specifics  against  every  ill  endured  by 
the  human  body,  chiropodists,  dentists, 
mesmerists  to  ensure  "  sleep  at  will,"  like 
our  famous  doctor  in  Bloomsbury,  and 
runners  or  "  drummers"  for  commercial 
houses,  trading  in  everything  from  razo^ 
strops  up  '  to  locomotives,  who  display 
their  wares,  or  prints  of  them,  in  a  sample 
room  set  apart  for  their  exclusive  use. 
Few  travel  for  pleasure,  save  in  the  excur- 
sion season.  General  Klemfinger  did  us 
the  honor  to  pay  us  a  visit,  and  present, 
under  proper  consideration,  his  portrait  to 
those  who  cared  to  preserve  the  memory 
of  a  great  man,  hardly  twenty-four  inches 
high.  He  was  only  just  more  endurable 
til  an  General  Tom  Thumb,  in  a  tall  hat, 
dress  coat,  pants  or  trousers  strapped,  and 
boots,  carried  a  gold-tipped  cane  half  as 
tall  as  himself  for  "style,"  and  smoked 
cigars,  strong  or  mild,  whenever  any 
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presented  to  him.  As  he  sat  in  the  lap  of 
his  attendant  the  conductors  of  the  rail- 
way cars  passed  him  without  taking  a  fare 
Of  course  fabulous  estimates  about  his 
gains  were  guessed;  and  he  was  declared 
to  have  been  sold  by  his  father,  leased  out 
again  by  his  purchaser,  and  yet  to  be  put- 
ting by  a  handsome  weekly  fortune  on  his 
-own  behalf. 

Major  Bumper,  a  horse  tamer,  with  a 
patent  bit  and  bridle,  who  drove  his  team 
of  black  geldings  without  any  reins,  using 
his  whip  and  his  voice  alone,  obtained  a 
fair  sale  for  his  harness.  Madame  Le 
Blond,  with  "  Iroquois  remedies  digested 
from  the  traditions  of  the  aborigines,  and 
unvitiated  by  the  experimental  uncertain- 
ties of  modem  chirurgy,"  a  very  respecta- 
ble, well-dressed  old  lady,  having  an  ob- 
servant eye,  and  quiet,  attentive  demea- 
nor, did  not  attract  much  patronage.  But 
Doctor  Maxim  caught  my  attention,  with 
his  tali  frame,  cadaverous  pointed  face, 
high  cheek-bones,  restless  eyes,  square 
head ;  wearing  long  black  hair,  and  having 
a  prominent  large  mouth,  with  a  rapid 
fashion  of  speech.  The  Doctor,  in  his 
circular,  modestly  affirmed  that  "having 
been  endowed  from  birlh  —  being  the 
seventh  son  of  the  seventh  son  of  the 
second  son  of  the  seventh  daughter,  and 
with  the  wonderful  and  glorious  gift  of 
healing  the  sick  and  afflicted  by  his  truly 
wonderful  phreno-magnetism,  he  stands 
confessed  by  the  most  scientific  men  on 
either  hemisphere  to  be  the  most  perfect 
interpreter  of  the  sympathetic  influences 
of  the  human  race  :  the  phreno-magnetic 
influence  that  pervades  all  human  nature, 
and  which  is  so  little  understood,  and 
seems  so  very  mysterious  to  all  mankind, 
is  perfectly  plain  to  him."  You  see  the 
Doctor's  orthography  amd  grammar  are  a 
little  disturbed,  probably  owing  to  the 
excess  of  the  phreno-magnetic  influence. 
He  liad  a  long  list  of  visitors,  though  he 
insisted  on  working  "  only  on  an  equitable 
and  humanitarian  principle,  taxing  those 
who  are  able  to  pay  in  proportion  to  pro- 
perty, income,  or  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  disease,  always  in  advance." 
Specifics  and  nostrums,  even  where  the 
community  is  well  provided  with  qualified 
practitioners,  have  an  illimitable  market — 
the  placards,  almanacks,  and  illustrated 
tracts  advertising  bitters,  balsams,  oint- 
ments, liniments,  syrups,  tonics,  aperients, 
sedatives,  &c.,  furnish  a  literature  such  as 


the  English  language  owns  nowhere  else. 
Dyspepsia,  catarrh,  scrofula,  chill  and 
fever,  lung  disease,  and  blue  devils,  are 
the  mortal  ills  provided  for  by  the  empiri- 
cal remedies  which  are  reported  to  have 
the  largest  circulation.  My  rooms  are 
within  pistol-shot  of  half  a  dozen  doctors, 
including  a  homoeopath  and  a  "sleep- 
doctor,"  who  divines,  during  a  brief  nap, 
the  treatment  of  disease.  Yet  the  two 
chemists'  shops  do  a  thriving  business  in 
quack  medicines. 

To  drive  a  fast  trotting  horse  is  the 
highest  satisfaction,  and  the  primest  holi- 
day pastime  to  all  the  people,  gentle  and 
simple.  A  "  sulky,"  or  racing  vehicle  of 
the  lightest  possible  construction,  where  the 
driver  sits  on  a  strip  of  carpet  or  canvas, 
and  planting  his  feet  on  the  shafts,  the 
wheels  being  up  to  his  head,  weighs  about 
60  lbs.  A  buggy,  or  gig  on  four  wheels, 
for  two  sitters,  weighs,  without  its  top, 
from  no  to  200  lbs.  A  "top-buggy" 
averages  from  250  to  300  lbs.  The  name 
"  wagon"  is  usually  given  to  vehicles  of  a 
"  heavier  kind  of  make,"  mostly  having 
double  seats.  Any  covered  vehicle  for  the 
use  of  passengers  is  called  a  carriage,  or  a 
coach.  The  sleighs,  which  come  out  in 
the  winter  time,  are  so  light  that  a  man 
might  run  one.  A  "  trotting-sleigh"  will 
not  exceed  35  to  40  lbs.  in  weight ;  the 
ordinary  sleigh  averages  100.  The  public 
and  the  carriage  builder  study  weight  in 
the  draft,  and  are  always  thinking  of  the 
speed  of  the  horse,  and  how  to  help  the 
driver  in  his  progress.  Landaus,  barouches, 
and  close  carriages,  are  among  the  equi- 
pages of  the  towns.  Sometimes  a  hooded 
carriage,  something  resembling  our  cabrio- 
let, is  to  be  met  with  in  the  country ;  but 
the  wagon  and  the  buggy  with  heads,  and 
leathern  curtains  which  can  be  buttoned  so 
as  to  thoroughly  enclose  the  occupants,  are 
the  vehicles  most  in  use.  Owners  and 
liverymen  are  very  slovenly  in  the  care  of 
their  carriages  and  harness;  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  may  be  cleaned  from  one 
week's  end  to  the  other.  Nor  is  much 
time  spent  in  grooming  the  horse  unless  his 
master  happens  to  have  had  the  care  of 
horses  in  town,  or  in  racing  stables,  or  in- 
deed has  had  something  of  an  equine 
education.  A  horse  and  buggy  may  be 
hired  for  a  whole  afternoon  for  two  dollars, 
eight  shillings.  You  may  take  a  short 
drive  for  half  that  sum.  The  hire  of  a 
wagon  and  two  horses  does  not  exceed 
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four  dollars  the  entire  day.  All  along  the 
various  roads  are  public  drinking  troughs ; 
usually  the  driver  lets  the  horse  drink  at 
discretion.  The  roads  are  very  rudely 
mended  ;  the  plank  bridges  often  insecure ; 
and  in  the  clay  country  the  mud  is  up  to 
the  hub  of  the  wheel,  and  the  highways 
are  nearly  useless.  As  a  rule,  the  Yankee 
and  the  Yankee-Irish  treat  their  horses 
with  kindness,  and  rarely  flog  them.  Much 
is  trusted  to  the  intelligence  and  sagacity 
of  the  animal ;  and  I  have  seen  vehicles 
dragged  up  and  down  breakneck  openings 
in  the  woods,  and  among  the  rocks  where 
no  roadway  had  ever  been  marked  out,  or 
was  likely  to  be  established,  such  as  scared 
me  to  contemplate.  The  voice  of  the 
driver  served  instead  of  the  whip.  As  is 
already  well  known,  the  speed  of  the  trot- 
ting horse  in  the  United  States,  with  a  light 
"  sulky"  and  an  able  driver,  is  marvellous. 
In  my  presence,  Lady  Thorn,  a  famous 
trotting  mare,  trotted  with  ease  three  miles 
in  a  little  more  than  seven  minutes.  The 
first  mile  was  accomplished  in  two  minutes, 
twenty-two  seconds ;  the  second  mile  was 
performed  in  two  minutes,  twenty-one 
seconds ;  and  she  sped  the  third,  without 
effort,  in  two  minutes,  twenty  seconds. 
The  pace  of  a  mile  in  two  minutes  and  fifty 
seconds  by  a  pair  of  horses  in  harness,  is 
thought  very  ordinary.  There  was  a 
famous  pair — ^Jessie  Wales  and  Prince  of 
Darkness,  jet  black,  over  sixteen  hands 
high — that  once  trotted  the  mile  in  two 
minutes,  twenty-eight  seconds.  Their 
owner,  Mr.  Balch,  of  Boston,  was  urged 
to  send  them  over  to  England  as  illustra- 
tive of  the  American  education  of  the 
horse.  Prices  range  from  200  dollars  up 
to  12,000  dollars  for  a  trotting  horse. 
Here,  in  the  distant  country,  600  dollars 
to  1,000  dollars  is  frequently  obtained  for 
a  promising  trotter.  All  around  the  State 
lie  the  trotting  courses,  where  purses  rang- 
ing from  100  to  1,000  dollars  are  carried 
off.  The  trotting  matches  bring  out  an 
enthusiasm  from  all  classes  of  the  people 
that  nothing  else  will.  "  Give  me  the  nig- 
ger minstrel,  and  a  circus,  and  a  trotting 
match,"  says  the  farmer,  "  and  Fm  full." 
Bets  always  go  with  a  race,  and  the 
Yankee  loves  to  enforce  any  assertion  with 
the  offer  of  a  wager.  In  the  winter,  trot- 
ting matches  are  held  on  the  ice.  The 
ponds,  lakelets,  and  rivers,  are  thronged 
with  teams.  Lake  Dunmore,  near  the 
town  of  Salisbury,  is  a   favorite  rendez- 


vous, having  an  unbroken  sheet  of  ice  four 
miles  in  extent,  and  a  mile  in  width.  The 
sleighs,  and  sledges,  and  flights  of  boys  on 
skates,  make  an  exhilarating  tableau  at 
such  an  event.  The  children,  from  their 
earliest  years,  practise  skating;  and,  on 
their  little  carts,  or  sleds,  mounted  on 
shafts  that  turn  up  at  the  extremities  like 
a  skate,  race  down  the  snow  hills  and 
frozen  roads  eight  or  ten  at  a  time,  as  a 
winter  pastime.  The  young  beggars  relish 
a  tumble  and  roll  in  the  snow  with  uncom- 
mon good  humor.  There  is  much  excite- 
ment, noise,  and  outcry  at  a  trot  on  the 
ice,  especially  among  the  Irish  section  of 
the  community,  but  little  or  no  visible 
drunkenness.  The  meet  is  for  business, 
for  the  stakes,  and  for  settlement  of  the 
bets ;  and  festivity  only  comes,  if  it  ever 
comes,  afterwards.  The  advent  of  snow 
is  looked  for  anxiously.  "  Good  sleighing  ' 
time"  is  relished  by  everybody,  with  or 
without  a  team.  Occasionally  a  sleigh,  to 
accommodate  twenty,  or  even  thirty,  pas- 
sengers, may  be  seen  with  six  or  eight 
horses  drawing  it  And  the  school  children 
come  in  for  a  treat  in  riding  excursions 
over  the  snow,  to  which  the  hotel-keeper 
or  liveryman,  who  has  his  customers 
amongst  their  parents,  has  invited  them. 
The  bells  attached  to  the  horses  and  to 
the  sides  of  the  sleighs  sound  cheerfully  in 
the  crisp  air,  and  occasionally  the  horses* 
heads  will  be  garnished  with  a  plume  of 
cock's  feathers.  The  robes  and  leg-wrap- 
pers of  the  skins  of  buffalo,  bear,  wolf,  fox, 
skunk  even,  are  very  handsome,  and  are 
tastefully  lined  with  colored  cloths-; — scarlet, 
blue,  and  green.  The  children  are  omnipo- 
tent. In  the  costumes  of  both  boys  and 
girls,  the  French  and  German  cut  and  use 
of  color  have  been  added  to  the  soberer 
English  style.  F^cy  costume,  d  la  mili- 
taire  and  d  la  marine^  has  travelled  up 
here,  especially  since  the  war.  The  small, 
rising  population  \Vith  which  I  am  acquaint- 
ed, and  which  I  see  around,  is  blessed  with 
good  looks,  and  seems  to  be  robust  and 
strong,  in  spite  of  the  overwhelming  ap- 
petite for  candy,  and  sugar,  and  sweets  of 
every  description.  Their  manners  have  to 
be  improved,  especially  indoors,  where  the 
fashion  of  having  the  head  covered  has 
been  taught  them  by  their  elders.  The 
tone  of  voice  in  ordinary  speaking  by  the 
lads,  is  very  brusque  and  indifferent,  as  if 
the  child  disliked  having  to  utter  any 
pleasant  salutation,  and  preferred^  as  it 
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does  by  instinct,  to  be  left  alone.  With  all 
of  them  the  spirit  of  self-assertion  is  marked, 
strong,  and  decided,  and  they  aim  to  be 
little  men  and  women  as  soon  as  they  can 
walk  and  speak.  In  my  opinion,  the 
custom  of  associating  them  together  in  the 
general  school,  irrespective  of  sexes,  is  not 
a  wholesome  one.  Up  to  the  age  of  six 
years,  no  harm  can  come  of  it,  but  after 
that  this  precious  freedom  should  be  re- 
strained. It  is  beginning  to  be  felt  in  every- 
thing in  this  whole  country,  that  people, 
young  and  old,  can  be  too  free. 

You  will  smile  when  I  recapitulate  the 
independent  diversions  of  the  little  town- 
ship in  which  I  am  recording  these  impres- 
sions. We  have  the  parties,  decided  Mon- 
tagues and  Capulets,  antagonists  and  rivals, 
on  two  sides  of  the  river,  which  runs 
through  the  town.  We  have  the  Republi- 
can, and  its  shades  and  divisions  of  like 
and  dislike,  the  Democratic,  and  the  Old 
Whig  party  in  politics.  There  are  the 
Catholic  section,  the  Congregational  fol- 
lowing, the  Baptist  congregation,  the  Me- 
thodist community,  the  Episcopal  believers, 
all  with  very  certain  ideas  about  the  errors, 
deficiencies,  and  bigotry  of  their  rivals  in 
faith  and  works.  They  are  not  to  be 
combined,  though  the  Congregational, 
Baptist,  and  Methodist  have  a  monthly 
meeting,  at  which  the  three  respective 
ministers  assist.  There  is  an  assured  dis- 
trust of  each  other  with  all  this  fair  seem- 
ing. Then  there  are  two  banks,  each  with 
its  clients ;  and  the  three  wealthiest  men 
have  independent  supporters,  who  care  not 
to  come  together,  save  upon  compulsion 
or  at  a  public  meeting,  which  is  half  a 
riot.  The  immediate  population  of  the 
town,  apart  from  the  outlying  community, 
which  is  scattered  over  a  circuit — say  three 
miles  distant  from  the^main  street — does 
not  exceed  1,500  souls,  men,  women,  and 
children.  All  the  narrow,  odd,  self-suffi- 
ciency of  a  country  village  ingrained,  is  not 
ameliorated  by  this  separate  action  and 
opinion.  As  the  Congregationalist  minister, 
too,  phrased  the  condition  of  the  people  to 
me,  "  Everybody  here  thinks  himself  as 
good  as  his  neighbor,  and  a  little  better." 

Brick  houses  are  uncommon ;  stone,  of 
course,  more  so.  Occasionally  you  will 
meet  with  a  marble- fronted  house,  if  there 
is  a  quarry  hard  by.  The  apartments  in 
most  of  them  are  roomy  and  cheerful ;  the 
furniture  a  curious  medley  of  old  and  new, 
made  of  the  walnut  and  chestnut  and  pine 


woods,  sometimes  ornamented  with  hick- 
ory, and  butter-nut,  a  bright,  hard  yellow 
wood.  There  is  a  pleasant  fashion  of 
adding  a  piazza  outside,  rather  than  a 
porch  merely  to  the  houses  hereabouts. 
The  generality  of  these  homely  erections 
are  of  wood,  with  shingle  roofs  long  drawn, 
with  gables  and  corners,  set  up  as  it  were 
to  the  liking  of  the  owner.  The  aspect  of 
most  of  them  is  quaint  and  striking,  and, 
hardly  one  being  of  the  same  pattern  as 
its  neighbor,  is  by  no  means  common  or 
uninviting.  Hereabouts  the  residents  are 
fond  of  gardens,  and  cultivate  flowers  out 
of  doors  considerably.  Patches  of  grass 
land — it  would  be  a  mockery  to  call  them 
lawns — are  used  for  croquet ;  and,  in  spite 
of  the  rugged,  shabby  ground,  the  game 
is  popular.  Dwarf  evergreens  are  not 
much  in  vogue,  but  the  Norway  spruce 
and  Austrian  pine  are  rather  preferred  for 
planting.  Indoors  there  is  a  graceful  fa- 
shion of  training  English  ivy  in  pots  around 
the  room ;  rustic  baskets,  fern  cases,  and 
plants  on  a  movable  stand  may  also  be 
frequently  seen.  But  in  most  country 
houses  there  is  one  general  apartment  that 
serves  for  all  uses,  whilst  the  other  rooms, 
furnished  as  costly  as  the  host  or  hostess 
can  afford,  are  rarely  visited.  In  a  noble 
looking  house  fronting  my  hotel,  standing 
on  half-an-acre  of  ground,  the  occupants 
live  entirely  in  the  kitchen,  see  no  com- 
pany, and  yet  their  principal  room  is  flank- 
ed with  a  conservatory. 

Talking  of  houses,  lo  !  here  is  one  being 
dragged  down  the  hard  slippery  snow  on 
the  road  in  front  of  my  window  by  a  score 
of  oxen.  It  is  a  timber  mansion  twenty 
feet  high  or  more,  with  two  storeys,  and 
four  windows  in  front  and  behind,  and 
having  a  door  with  a  porch.  The  boys 
of  the  town  are  in  ecstasy,  and  aid  the 
drivers  of  the  oxen  with  shouts  and  gesti- 
culations. In  a  dull,  heavy,  reckless  fa- 
shion the  poor  beasts  drag  their  burden  on 
some  one  hundred  yards  at  a  time  and 
then  stop  to  take  breath.  It  is  certainly  a 
droll  sight  to  watch  this  moving  fabric, 
inhabited  but  yesterday.  Now  it  occupies 
the  road,  and  scares  all  the  teams  of 
horses  in  the  sleighs  that  approach  it.  It 
is  nearing  the  lane  where  it  is  to  rest,  it 
has  safely  turned  the  corner  of  the  street, 
owing  to  the  invincible  order  of  the  drivers, 
and  the  usual  tranquillity  reigns.  When 
I  visited  it  subsequently,  its  change  of  site 
had  not  visibly  discomposed  a  plank  or  a 
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timber.  And  being  perched  alongside  an- 
other tenement  of  the  same  description  on 
rising  ground,  it  had  a  well-to-do,  fresh 
cheerful  look,  such  as  it  had  never  enjoyed 
previously  in  one  of  the  main  streets,  en- 
closed with  more  striking  and  newer  edi- 
fices. The  contractor  for  the  moving  of 
this  residence  told  me  he  frequently  had 
similar  jobs,and  would  move  any  house  in 
the  town  if  he  "  were  well  paid  enough." 
'*  And  I  don't  own  a  horse,  neither,  and 
perhaps  I'm  as  well  off  as  men  that  look 
down  on  me ;  I  shall  be  as  good  as  the 
best  when  my  mother's  dowry  is  settled." 
Heaven  bless  the  hopefulness  of  the  man ; 
his  mother  was  eighty-nine ;  he  had  her, 
and  a  sister,  and  the  widow  and  two 
children  of  a  deceased  brother,  to  maintain, 
and  his  energ}'  was  quite  reviving  to  en- 
counter. 

There  is  evidently  no  rule  of  manners 
or  habits,  or  tastes.  Art  is  utterly  un- 
known, and  they  are  indifferent  to  it. 
Hospitality  is  exercised,  as  it  were,  like  an 
impulse.  You  dine  at  the  house  of  a 
friend,  and  an  hour  or  so  after  your  meal, 
it  is  right  that  you  should  retire,  even  if 
you  repeat  your  visit  in  the  evening.  Per- 
haps they  readily  get  tired  of  each  other. 
The  host  rarely  knows,  or  considers,  or 
intends  to  consider,  how  to  amuse  his 
guest.  Accomplishments  are  not  much 
practised  even  by  the  wife  and  daughters. 
And  the  husband  is  thinking  of  his  busi- 
ness or  his  speculations.  And  if  you  arc 
outside  of  these,  you  will  have  to  entertain 
him  as  well  as  yourself.  The  inquisitive- 
ness  saves  them  a  little.  Questions  are 
infinitely  asked  about  English  manners  and 
customs ;  and  they  are  also  often  asked  in 
a  half  disdainful  fashion,  as  though  the 
smartness  and  practical  character,  and  su- 
periority of  the  New  Englander  must  be 
always  evident  in  comparison  with  the 
characteristics  of  the  Old  Englander. 
Yet  their  generosity,  which  so  pleases 
them,  is  very  striking.  A  fallen  man  is 
readily  helped,  unless  he  is  a  notorious 
idler  and  ne'er-do-well.  There  is  a  town 
farm,  on  which  the  destitute  are  employed, 
and  by  which  tliey  are  supported.  The 
mendicant  class  is  extinct  as  a  class.  But 
the  laboring  folk  will  take  money  if  it  is 
offered  them,  though  with  a  hesitation  that 
is  more  becoming  than  greediness.  They 
practise  borrowing  food,  fruit,  and  imple- 
ments, vehicles  and  horses,  &c.,  in  the 
primitive  fashion  of  early  settlers.     And 


they  give,  especially  the  women  portion  ot 
the  household,  to  their  poorer  neighboR 
whatever  they  may  be  possesed  of,  and  do 
so  as  an  instinct. 

Payment  of  money  by  the  male  agricul- 
turist, all  over  the  world,  is  assuredly  a 
suffering,  and  in  the  plainest  language,  a 
blood-letting  to  him.  But  here  his  tena- 
city is  a  very  proverb.  He  hates  to  part 
with  his  greenbacks,  as  this  greasy  paper 
currency  is  always  termed.  He  will  in- 
quire, and  go  away,  and  return,  and  in- 
quire, and  hang  about,  and  inquire  again 
— touching  any*  article  he  has  to  purchase 
again  and  again.  Then  he  will  take  credit 
— a  long  credit,  and  if  by  mere  accident 
he  can  settle  the  bill  with  goods,  hay, 
corn,  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  stock,  or  the 
like,  he  has  achieved  the  summit  of  earthly 
felicity.  Generally  tetter  educated  than 
his  compeer  in  the  old  country,  he  also 
seems  to  have  advanced  in  stinginess  and 
a  love  of  hoarding  that  is  almost  indescri- 
bable. Perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  a  love  of 
power  which  dictates  avarice.  A  sloven 
in  his  homestead  and  its  yards,  and  bans, 
and  fields;  a  sloven  in  personal  appear- 
ance— wearing  clothes  patched,  soQed, 
torn,  and  stained  with  weather  and  toil  of 
half  a  century ;  one  of  these  country  fir- 
mers,  reputed  to  be  of  good  means,  solid, 
sufficient,  has  to  me  frequently  been  a  sore 
puzzle.  Thoroughly  ready  to  swap  or 
drive  a  bargain,  it  is  amazing  to  see  what 
life  possesses  the  inert,  slouching,  silat 
heap  of  old  clothes,  when  he  is  engaged 
in  a  "  trade."  What  is  his  delight,  solace, 
amusement,  recreation,  "  recuper  abiat " 
recompense,  amidst  all  his  hard  labor,  ex- 
posure to  heat  and  cold,  and  increasing 
self-denial  ?  The  greenback — the  wdl- 
thumbed,  half-legible,  crumpled,  smirched, 
and  ragged  greenback — which  he  can  stow 
away  more  easily  than  gold.  More  than 
once  I  have  heard  of  one  these  secretive 
old  hoarders  carrying  j&ve  thousand  dol- 
lars and  more  about  his  person,  in  a 
pocket-book  that  a  French  chiffonier 
would  pass  by  on  a  dust-heap. 

There  is  not  much  appreciation  of  "art" 
in  the  family ;  though  there  is  a  pretty  feir 
sale  for  cliromos  and  lithographs  of  fami- 
liar subjects,  poultry,  cattle,  flowers,  and 
fruit.  Not  one  in  a  thousand  knows  the 
difference  between  a  lithograph  and  an 
engraving;  prints  are  termed  engravings 
indiscriminately.  Two  or  three  portfolios 
carried  by  the    pedlars  of   prints    from 
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Boston,  Albany,  and  New  York,  contained 
very  ordinary  lithographs  of  modern  pic- 
tures, with  here  and  there  portraits  of 
Napoleon,  Bismarck,  and  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  and  female  heads  as  studies: 
the  impressions  were  very  coarse  and 
blurred,  but  the  pedlars  assured  me  they 
should  get  them  all  off  their  hands  with  a 
little  patience  and  flattery.  Native  talent 
in  sketching  and  coloring  flounders  about 
in  so  dense  a  fog  that  it  arrives  usually  at 
the  point  at  which  it  set  out.  Nor  does 
the  study  of  music  fare  very  much  better  : 
vocalists  are  employed  in  the  church  choirs, 
but  the  less  that  is  said  of  these  the  better. 
Occasionally  a  sweet  voice  is  to  be  met 
with,  but  its  owner  is  quite  satisfied  with 
what  little  training  has  been  achieved,  and 
makes  but  little  further  progress.  Of 
course  the  possession  of  a  pianoforte  is  a 
step  in  life,  though  it  may  not  be  opened 
in  the  family  from  one  month's  end  to  an- 
other. As  for  the  esteem  in  which  the 
artist  is  held,  when  he  strays  this  way,  that 
may  be  gathered  from  a  little  honest  nar- 
rative, just  told  me  by  a  credible  authority. 
One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Ger- 
man professors  of  music  from  Boston  had 
been  induced  to  give,  during  his  summer 
sojourn,  a  public  concert  here,  which  was 
according  to  rale  highly  commended  in 
the  newspaper.  A  few  days  after,  as  he 
was  hurrying  to  the  railway  depot,  a 
house-holder,  raking  in  his  garden  in  his 
shirt  sleeves,  stopped  his  labors  and  cried, 
"  Hi !  Mister,  here.  Come  and  give  us  a 
tune.  The  pianny's  indoors."  There  are 
several  musical  associations  in  Vermont, 
but  the  value  of  their  exercises  is  not  per- 
ceptible in  this  district.  At  the  concerts 
at  which  I  have  been  present  the  singers 
of  any  credit  were  from  Boston,  which  has, 
as  is  well  known,  high  rank  in  its  patronage 
and  encouragement  of  music.  The  "  Bos- 
ton Music  School"  has  been  mentioned 
as  an  illustration  of  the  honest  resolve  to 
promote  music  in  its  educational,  rather 
than  in  its  sensational,  regard.  It  fur- 
nishes a  complete  musical  education,  as  it 
announces,  practical  and  theoretical,  to  all 
its  students.  The  Vermont  associations 
make  a  parade  and  frequent  proclamation 
of  what  they  intend  to  do,  but  their  mem- 
bers at  the  "  conventions"  cut  a  very  sorry 
figure  as  artists  or  amateurs,  though  of 
course  the  press — the  local  press — never 
ceases  to  utter  laudation  as  liberally  as 
possible.     It  is  impossible  for  criticism  to 


be  lower  than  it  is  in  these  local  news- 
papers. Their  writers  fulsomely  praise  any 
performance;  and  are  so  approachable 
that  the  humblest  aspirant  may  secure  a 
favorable  notice  if  due  attention  is  paid  by 
interviewing  the  editor  and  his  associates. 
Mostly  a  commentary  will  be  prepared  by 
some  one  interested  in  the  entertainment, 
be  it  what  it  may,  and  inserted  without 
alteration.  Nothing  is  too  familiar  for 
Scriblerus.  Here  is  a  column  of  "  minor 
items''  to  look  over,  condensed  from  a 
daily  paper  of  large  circulation,  casually 
taken  up,  established  some  seventy  years. 
"  An  Old  Fellows'  festival "  is  announced 
to  come  off*  at  "  one  of  the  best  hotels  in 
New  England,  where  the  landlady  never 
fails  to  present  the  best,  richest,  and  latest 
viands  of  the  season  on  the  tables  for  the 
guests.  A  good  time  and  a  good  supper 
are  sure"  for  all  who  go  there.  "The 
latest  and  richest  variety  of  costumes"  will 
be  at  the  service  of  a  Bal  Masqud  of  the 
Bizarre  Club.  George  F.  Train  is  adver- 
tised to  lecture,  and  the  editor  writes 
— "  His  extensive  travels  and  political  en- 
thusiasm have  made  him  a  wide  reputation 
throughout  the  world."  "The  maple 
cream"  at  a  confectionery  store,  "  though  a 
little  in  advance  of  the  season,  is  splendid." 
The  post-office  under  the  charge  "  of  a 
gallant  and  able  defender  of  his  country," 
is  one  of  "  the  handsomest  and  best  kept 
in  the  State."  The  entertainments  pre- 
sented by  some  travelling  minstrels 
"abounding  in  the  choicest  music,  and 
brimful  of  the  keenest  wit  and  wry  humor, 
are  always  looked  forward  to  by  our  com- 
munity with  the  most  pleasurable  anticipa- 
tions." In  fact,  criticism  is  but  advertising 
with  these  Rhadamanthuses.  The  New 
York  Tribune  told  the  exact  truth  in  the 
assertion  that  "  nothing  is  more  common 
than  for  persons,  otherwise  sensible  and 
upright,  to  enter  a  newspaper  office  with 
requests  which  are  dishonorable  to  those 
who  make  them  and  insulting  to  those 
to  whom  they  are  made." 

Here  we  pause.  Of  the  social  life  of 
this  section  of  Vermont  there  yet  remains 
the  local  government  and  the  common 
school  to  be  treated  of,  both  characteristic 
of  a  people  who,  if  anything,  have  too 
much  liberty. 

The  school  and  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  to  my  mind,  are  its  most 
unexampled  blessings — the  land  to  be 
worked,  and  the  school  where  he  who  lists 
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may  be  taught  to  work.  Region  and  soil 
under  every  variety  of  climate  is  owned 
by  this  great  republic ;  but  its  proudest  dis- 
tinction is,  that  wherever  its  citizens  plant 
themselves,   they  rear  the   public  school, 


free  to  all,  and  recognizing  no  distinctions 
save  those  won  by  skill  and  industry,  and 
the  ardor  of  self-improvement. — Mac/nil^ 
larCs  Magazine, 
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Work  :  A  Story  of  Experience.    By  Louisa 
M.  Alcott.     Boston :  Roberts  Bros. 

There  is  some  amiable  gossip  current  in  Boston 
to  the  effect  that  Miss  Alcott  is  engaged  on  an- 
other novel,  which  will  be  her  crowning  achieve- 
ment, and  60  far  in  advance  of  all  she  has  pre- 
viously done  that  she  has  expressed  herself  as 
regarding  **  Little  Women"  and  "  Work"  as 
merely  preliminary  and  unimportant.  We  shall 
be  very  glad  if  this  prove  true,  and  especially  if  she 
surpass  herself  to  the  extent  indicated — perhaps 
we  should  then  have  that  boon  for  which  the 
generations  have  been  waiting,  **  the  great  Ame- 
rican novel;"  but  we  must  confess  that  since 
reading  the  present  story  we  have  our  doubts,  and 
are  disposed  to  think  that  when  Miss  Alcott 
comes  to  lay  aside  her  pen  and  sum  up  her  labors, 
she  will  find  that  her  greatest  work  is  contained  in 
the  series  of  which  **  Little  Women"  was  the 
key-note  and  beginning. 

"Work"  is  a  good  book — healthful  in  tone, 
vivacious,  interesting,  and  brimming  over  with 
the  best  intentions ;  but  unless  we  admit  that  it 
is  the  function  of  the  novel  to  ^  paint  life,  not  as  it 
isjbut  as  it  ought  to  be  and  as  perhaps  it  some  time 
will  be,  then  "  Work"  is  certainly  not  a  novel. 
It  is  a  tract  which  really  throws  a  charm  around 
that  depressing  species  of  literature,  but  it  is  no 
more  "a  story  of  experience"  than  Utopia  is  a 
sketch  of  existing  ,  social  conditions.  Notwith- 
standing the  great  diversity  of  events  and  inci- 
dents through  which  the  heroine  passes,  the  care- 
ful balancing  of  good  and  ill-fortune,  success  and 
disappointment,  and  the  admirably  realistic  style 
in  which  the  whole  is  written,  the  reader  feels 
that  they  are  all  but  artificial  adjuncts  of  the 
moral  to  be  taught,  and  that  that  moral  is  more 
important  than  the  instruments  by  which  it  is 
illustrated.  Of  course  we  have  no  right  to  find 
fault  with  an  author's  motive,  especially  when 
that  motive  is  confessedly  good  and  noble,  but 
this  is  Miss  Alcott*s  first  adventure  in  a  more 
difficult  and  important  field  than  any  she  has  yet 
essayed,  and  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  she 
is  apparently  working  on  a  theory  in  which  the 
best  attainable  success  must  be  transient,  and 
which  is  certainly  opposed  to  that  which  actuated 
her  earlier  books.  Those  books  we  have  always 
taken  to  be  one  of  the  most  effective  declarations 
of  the  rights  of  human  nature  against  the  despotic 
dogmas  of  literary  and  theologic  moralists  ;  and 
we  are  convinced  that  their  great  success  was 


owing  to  the  fact  that  they  did  not  attempt  to 
preach,  teach,  or  illustrate  any  thing  except  the 
essential  healthfulness  and  goodness  of  real 
"little  men  and  women."  This  simple  plan  has 
been  abandoned  in  "  Work,"  and  is  superseded 
by  that  didactic  element  which  has  been  a  greater 
bane  to  American  fiction  than  any  lack  of  talent 
in  our  authors  or  want  of  variety  in  our  social 
life. 

Another  reason  probably  why  we  feel  so  little 
interest  in  "  Christie"  and  her  associates  is,  that 
on  the  same  principle  apparently  that  the  author 
considers  children  as  "little  men  and  women,** 
she  seems  to  regard  men  and  "^omen  simply  as 
"  big"  boys  and  girls.  The  youthfulness  of  cveiy- 
thingin  "  Work"  is  perhaps  its  most  fitrikingand 
predominant  feature,  and  one  comes  after  a  time 
to  look  upon  the  characters  as  children,  ^rith 
great  shrewdness  and  extraordinary  command  of 
good  language,  playing  at  the  **  experiences'*  <rf 
men  and  women  as  they  conceive  them  to  be. 
This  gives  freshness  and  relief  to  the  story  and 
mitigates  its  sombre  portions^  but  of  course  it 
renders  impossible^  any  thing  Uke  genuine  sym* 
pathy  and  interest. 

The  conclusion  to  which  all  this  has  led  us  is, 
that  in  her  first  works  Miss  Alcol  t  has  indicated 
what  is  lier  true  field  of  effort.  She  has  written 
some  of  the  best  children's  books  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, or  in  any  language.  In  this  country  at  least 
she  is  without  a  rival  who'^can  compete  on  equal 
terms ;  while  both  here  and  everywhere  there  arc 
plenty  of  writers  who  will  undertake  to  scttk 
all  the  problems  which  society  presents  by  a 
book  in  which  some  hypothetical  and  impossible 
personages  shall  meet  and  solve  them  each  and 
several. 

Scintillations  from  the  Prose  Works  of 
Heinrich  Heine.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man by  Simon  Adler  Sterne.  New- York: 
Holt  (Sr*  I9illiams. 

None  but  a  writer  of  the  first  rank  could  stand 
such  a  test  as  Heine  is  subjected  to  in  this  little 
volume,  and  the  way  in  which  he  stands,  it  is  per- 
haps as  good  a  proof  as  we  could  have  that  his 
works  are  a^definite  and  valuable  contribution  to 
modern  literature.  For  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  Heine  wrote  not  in  epigrams  or  apo- 
thegms, that  he  did  not  attempt  to  provide  the 
public  with  proverbs  or  brief  literary  and  critical 
formulas.  These  "  scintillations**  are  simply 
taken  here  and  there  from  his   less   aooessiUt 
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essays,  criticisms,  books,  and  letters  ;  and,  consi- 
dering that  they  are  severed  from  their  proper 
connections,  that  the  chain  in  which  each  originally 
formed  but  a  link  is  broken,  it  is  astonishing  that 
they  are  so  brilliant  and  complete.  If  brevity  be 
the  soul  of  wit,  then  Heine  has  demonstrated 
that  he  is  a  wit  of  the  first  order,  for  almost  con- 
stantly in  these  extracts  he  sums  up  a  whole  train 
of  subtle  thinking  and  wonderful  flashes  of  insight 
in  a  single  paragraph,  and  frequently  in  a  single 
sentence,  which  cuts  its  way  into  the  mind  like  an 
inspiration. 

The  book  consists  of  two  parts,  the  first  con- 
taining "Florentine  Nights,"  in  which  a  faint 
hint  of  a  love-story  is  taken  as  a  thread  for  bind- 
ing together  some  marvellously  acute  literary, 
musical,  dramatic,  and  social  criticism ;  and  the 
second  containing  **  Excerpts,"  ranged  under 
jiuch  heads  as  **  Personal  and  Autobiographical," 
"  Men,  Manners,  and  Society,"  **  France  and  the 
French,"  "Woman,  Love,  Matrimony,"  "Art, 
Literature,  Criticism,"  and  the  like.  The  logic  of 
some  of  these  classifications  it  is  difficult  to  pene- 
trate, but  a  good  index  makes  up  all  deficiencies 
of  arrangement. 

Most  of  the  "  excerpts''  are  extremely  quotable, 
and,  though  we  can  not  find  room  for  all  we  had 
marked,  we  will  turn  the  leaves  at  random  and 
jot  down  a  few  of  the  most  striking  as  specimens 
of  the  whole : 

I  have  the  most  peaceable  disposition.  My 
desires  are  a  modest  cottage  with  thatched  roof — 
but  a  good  bed,  good  fare,  fresh  milk  and  butter, 
flowers  by  my  window,  and  a  few  fine  trees  before 
the  door.  And  if  the  Lord  wished  to  fill  my  cup 
of  happiness,  he  would  grant  me  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  some  six  or  seven  of  my  enemies  hanged 
on  those  trees.  With  a  heart  moved  to  pity,  I 
would,  before  their  death,  forgive  the  injury 
they  had  done  me  during  their  lives.  Yes,  we 
ought  to  forgive  our  enemies — but  not  until  they 
arc  hanged. 

While  we  are  indifferent  to  our  good  qualities, 
we  keep  on  deqeiving  ourselves  in  regard  to  our 
faults,  until  we,  at  last,  come  to  look  upon  them 
as  virtues. 

There  are  some  who  think  that  they  know  all 
about  the  bird,  because  they  once  saw  the  egg 
from  which  it  crept. 

Mark  this  well,  ye  proud  men  of  action!  Ye 
are,  after  all,  nothing  tut  the  ^conscious  instru- 
ments of  the  men  of  thought. 

In  these  times  we  fight  for  ideas,  and  news- 
papers arc  our  fortresses. 

All  the  world  over,  the  merchant's  religion  is 
one  and  the  same.  His  counting-room  is  his 
church,  his  desk  is  his  pew,  his  ledger  is  his  Bible, 
his  stock-in-trade  the  hoHest  of  the  holy,  the  bell 
of  the  exchange  his  summons  to  prayer,  his  gold 
his  God,  and  credit  his  faith. 

If  all  Europe  were  to  become  a  prison,  Ame- 
rica would  still  present  a  loop-hole  of  escape, 
and,  God  be  praised !  the  loop-hole  is  larger  than 
the  dungeon  itself. 


I  am  firmly  convinced  that  a  blaspheming 
Frenchman  is  a  spectacle  more  pleasing  to  the 
Lord  than  a  praying  Englishman. 

It  is  not  generally  known  why  our  sovereigns 
live  to  so  old  an  age.  They  are  afraid  to  die,  lest 
they  may  meet  Napoleon  in  the  next  world. 

A  woman's  modesty  defends  hej  virtue  more 
securely  than  all  the  clothes  in  the  world  would 
do,  were  they  cut  ever  so  little  at  the  neck. 

When  women  attempt  to  injure  us,  it  is  only 
because  they  hope  thereby  to  please  some  other 
man.  When  they  write,  one  eye  is  on  the  paper 
and  the  other  on  the  man.v  This  rule  applies  to 
all  authoresses  withjthe  exception  of  the  Countess 
Hahn-Hahn,  who  has  only  one  eye. 

It  would  be  better  doubtless  if  we  had  Heine's 
works,  poetry  and  prose,  entire ;  but  since  that 
is  not  likely  to  be,  the  public  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Sterne  for  making  them  better  acquainted  with  a 
writer  who  has  hitherto  been  known  to  us  only 
by  name  or  by  a  few  fugitive  lyrics. 

The  "Scintillations,"  like  "Hero  Carthew" 
noticed  elsewhere,  is  a  volume  of  the  "  Leisure 
Hour  Series"  which  the  publishers  commenced 
issuing  last  summer.  Both  in  style  and  contents, 
this  series  is  the  best  of  the  kind  we  have  had. 
There  is  not  a  volume  in  it  but  is  worth  reading ; 
and  readers  who  wish  to  provide  an  appropriate 
store  for  the  long  dull  days  of  summer  can  not  do 
better  than  accept  the  entire  list. 

Hero  Carthew  ;  or,  The  Prescotts  of  Pam- 
PHILLON.  By  Louisa  Parr.  New-York:  HoU 
6f  Williams. 

Mrs.  Parr,  the  writer  of  this  story,  is  better 
known  to  the  reading  public  doubtless  as  the 
"  author  of  Dorothy  Fox"  —  "  Dorothy  Fox" 
having  been,  both  in  this  country  and  in  England, 
one  of  the  most  successful  books  of  the  year  in 
which  it  was  published.  It  was  a  story  which, 
though  wonderfully  simple  and  realistic  in  theme 
and  in  style,  will  not  easily  be  forgotten ;  and  in 
reading  "  Hero  Carthew"  one  cannot  refrain  from 
drawing  a  comparison  between  it  and  the  earlier 
production  of  its  author. 

For  ourself^we  have  hardly  found  the  later 
story  so  attractive  or  so  satisfying  as  the  first 
one,  and  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  "  Hero" 
is  on  the  whole  a  worthy  fompanion- figure  to 
"  Dorothy"— the  gentle  and  devoted  little  Qua- 
keress who  won  all  hearts.  It  shows,  moreover, 
a  maturer  mind  and  more  experienced  pen 
greater  precision  of  characterization — though  this 
was  from  the  start  the  author's  strong  point — 
and  a  more  fluent  vigor  of  style.  Perhaps  it  is 
Mrs.  Parr  herself  who  has  rendered  us  less  than 
satisfied  with  "  Hero  Carthew,"  for  in  "  Doro- 
thy" she  hit  upon  a  conception  at  once  so  novel 
and  so  delightful,  so  entirely  adapted  to  her  style, 
and  in  such  contrast  to  the  feverish  sensational- 
isms with  which  novel-writers  have  so  long  con- 
fronted us,  that  it  was  hardly  possible  she  should 
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equal  it,  or  convince  us  that  she  had  equalled  it, 
on  a  second  trial. 

Compared,  however,  not  with  its  author's  pre- 
vious work,  but  with  the  current  novels  which 
along  with  it  claim  public  attention,  **  Hero  Car- 
thew"  shows  its  really  fine  qualities.  It  is  a 
strpng,  healthful,  invigorating,  and  suggestive 
story  ;  a  genume  study  in  human  nature,  and  not 
a  mere  string  of  adventures  or  fantastically  intri- 
cate mystery.  With  the  simplest  and  apparently 
the  most  commonplace  materials  Mrs.  Parr  con- 
structs a  story  which  holds  the  interest  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  and  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  her  art  that  Combe- Mallett  becomes  a 
real  place  to  us,  and  that  the  characters  on  its 
little  stage  develop  before  us  each  after  its  kind 
as  gradually  and  as  logically  as  in  real  life,  and 
far  more  clearly.  **  Hero  Carthew"  is  not  a  great 
novel,  such  as  Mrs.  Parr  may  one  day  write,  but 
it  comes  up  to  a  high  standard  in  all  respects, 
and  will  insure  the  reader  some  hours  of  very 
pleasant  and  very  wholesome  entertainment. 

I  Go    A-FiSHiNG.      By  W.   C.    Prime.      New- 
York:  Harper  ^  Bros. 

We  have  found  it  considerably  harder  to  class- 
ify this  book  than  to  read  it,  and  are  in  doubt 
still  whether  to  speak  of  it  as  a  fishing  manual,  a 
novel,  a  book  of  travel,  a  collection  of  essays,  or 
an  autobiography.  It  belongs  in  part  to  all  these 
branches  of  Hterature,  is  every  thing  by  turns  and 
nothing  long,  and  leaves  the  reader  at  last  with 
the  impression  that  he  has  been  on  an  excursion 
filled  with  contrasts  and  surprises  and  apparent 
incongruities,  but  with  a  certain  underlying  me- 
thod and  system  in  all  its  eccentricity. 

Practical  information  for  amateur  fishermen, 
Biblical  and  literary  criticism,  tales  of  romance 
and  adventure,  lively  character-sketches,  and 
fine  descriptions  of  natural  scenery,  are  brought 
together  in  promiscuous  succession;  and  the 
whole  forms  -a  genuine  summer  book,  eminently 
readable  and  entertaining,  and  suggestive  of  the 
moods  which  come  over  one  who  "goes  a  fish- 
ing" for  the  love  of  it. 

Orations  and  Addresses.     By  William  CuUen 
Bryant.     New- York  :  G.  P,  Putnam's  Sons, 

This  volume  will  be  cordially  welcomed  by  all 
Mr.  Bryant's  admirers — in  other  words,  by^the 
entire  body  of  educated  American  readers.  It 
preserves  in  handsome  and  appropriate  style  all 
the  more  imjwrtant  orations  and  addresses 
which  Bryant  has  delivered  during  his  long  ca- 
reer ;  and  contains  what  we  think  is  beyond  ques- 
tion his  best  prose  work. 

The  Orations  are  five  in  number,  and  among 
them  arc  the  admirable  eulogies  on  Thomas 
Cole,  Cooper,  and  Washington  Irving,  the  latter 
of  which  has  never  been  surpassed  in  its  way,  and 
still  remains  the  most  appreciative  estimate  that 
we  have  of  Irving's  character  and  work.  There 
are  fourteen  of  the  shorter  Addresses,  all  of  them 


showing  the  same  catholic  spirit  of  genial  and 
yet  discriminating  admiration  for  all  that  is  good 
in  literature  or  in  art.  The  best  perhaps  arc  the 
one  delivered  at  the  Press  Banquet  to  Kossuth, 
the  Plea  for  the  Better  Culture  of  Native  Fruits, 
and  the  address  advocating  the  establishment  of  the 
Metropolitan  ^Museum  of  Art;  but  all  will  repay 
reading,  and  most  of  them  recall  to  the  reader's 
mind  important  incidents  in  the  literary  and  ar- 
tistic growth  of  the  nation. 

Appleton's   American  Annual   Cyclopedia 
for  1872.     New- York:  D,  Appleton  6f"  Co. 

The  issue  of  the  "Annual  Cyclopedia"  for 
1872  presents  all  those  features  which  have  caused 
previous  volumes  to  be  recognised  as  the  best 
accessible  work  of  its  kind,  as  the  only  one  in 
fact  which  is  at  once  comprehensive  enough  and 
reliable  enough  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  student 
All  the  important  events  of  the  year  are  duly  re- 
corded under  their  appropriate  heads ;  biogra- 
phies are  given  of  all  noted  men  whose  death  fell 
within  its  limits ;  literary  progress  both  at  home 
and  abroad  is  critically  examined ;  and  there  ar 
very  complete  statistics  on  all  matters,  political, 
industrial,  and  commercial.  Perhaps  the  most 
valuable  feature  of  the  work  is  its  **  Public  Doca- 
mcnts,"  which  are  always  given  in  full,*  and 
which  in  the  present  volume  appear  to  be  unosu- 
ally  copious  and  noteworthy. 

There  are  finely-engraved  portraits  of  Mr. 
Greeley,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  and  Prof.  S.  F. 
B.  Morse;  and  the  volume  altogether  is  one 
which  no  Hbrary   or  student  can  dispense  with. 
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The  Welsh  are  about  to  erect  a  statue,  at  Bala, 
to  Charles  of  Bala,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

M.  Victor  Hugo  has  just  finished  the  book 
upon  which  he  has  been  engaged  since  last  sum- 
mer. It  will ^  be  entitled  **  Quatrevingttreiic," 
with,  as  the  first  series,  **  La  Guerre  Civile." 

The  French  Academy  has  decided  to  fill  up, 
on  the  first  Thursday  in  November,  the  fath 
teitils  vacant  through  the  deaths  of  MM.  Saint- 
Marc  Girardin,  Lebrun,  and  Louis  Vitet. 

A  TENSION  of  ^300  per  annum  has  been  000- 
ferrcd  on  Dr.  Livingstone,  in  recognition  of  the 
value  of  his  researches  in  Central  Africa.  Dar- 
ing  Livingstone's  absence   the   pension  will  be 

paid  into  the  hands  of  trustees. 

The  Daily  Nnos  understands  that  the  autobio- 
graphy which  Mr.  Mill  has  left  behind  him,  with 
instructions  for  its  immediate  publication,  is  com- 
prised within  very  narrow  limits,  and  will  make 
a  volume  not  much  larger  than  his  essay  •*  On 
Liberty." 

We  learn  from  Nature  that  M.  Thiers  is  iHwr 
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busy  studying  geology  for  the  purpose  of  writing 
an  essay  on  the  destiny  of  mankind.  He  will 
take  an  anti-Darwinian  view  of  the  question.  M. 
Daubree  is  his  teacher  for  geology.  He  was 
taught  in  astronomy  ten  years  ago  by  M.  Lever- 
rier,  and  in  natural  philosophy  by  M.  Mascart, 
lecturer  at  the  College  dc  France. 

''  Mr.  Clements  MARKHAMis  about  to  pubhsh, 
in  London,  a  work  on  the  subject  of  Arctic  Ex* 
ploration,  entitled  *The  Threshold  of  the  Un- 
known Region,'  in  which  he  will  relate  the  events 
connected  with  all  the  principal  voyages  which 
have  touched  the  boundary  of  the  region  as  yet 
unexplored  around  the  North  Pole.  He  will 
also  discuss  the  best  route  by  which  the  unvisited 
area  may  be  examined,  and  describe  the  impor- 
tant scientific  results  to  be  derived  from  Arctic 
exploration. 

The  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  have  pur- 
chased the  correspondence  which  formed  the 
basis  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Cherry's  recently- published 
'  Life  of  John  Clare,'  "  the  Northamptonshire 
Peasant  Poet."  There  are  more  than  eleven  hun- 
dred letters,  and  among  the  writers  were  Charles 
Lamb,  Thomas  Hood,  Allan  Cunningham,  Ad- 
miral Lord  Radstock,  Sir  Charles  Elton,  Cary, 
the  translator  ^of  *  Dante,'  Hilton  the  tpainter, 
Behnes  the  sculptor,  and  many  others. 

The  third  volume  of  the  *Life  of  Henry  John 
Temple,  Viscount  Palmerston,'  by  the  late  Lord 
Dalling,  will  appear  in  the  autumn.  Contrary 
to  what  was  .at  one  time  intended,  a  fourth  vol- 
ume is  in  preparation,  the  materials  for  which  will 
be  supplied  by  the  Right  Hon.  W.  F.  Cowper- 
Temple.  It  will,  it  is  believed,  be  edited  by  the 
Hon.  Evelyn  Ashley,  who  was  for  some  years 
Private  Secretary  to  Lord  Palmerston.  Lord 
DalHng's  Sketches  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, and  Lafayette  will  also  be  published  before 
very  long. 

The  Tabard  Inn,  I^ondon,  the  scene  of  Chau- 
cer's "Canterbury  Pilgrims,"  has  been  brought 
to  the  hammer,  but  the  highest  bid  procurable  for 
the  premises  and  space  of  29,000  feet  which  they 
cover  being  only  ^f 2 1,000,  the  property  was 
bougli^  in  for  the  proprietors.  This,  however,  is 
but  a  momentary  respite,  for  the  chances  are  that 
the  property  will,  by  private  contract,  change 
hands.  In  a  letter  to  the  Ttmes^  Lord  Ronald 
Gower  says — **  In  any  other  country  such  a  vene- 
rable and  historical  building  would  have  long 
since  been  cared  for  by  the  State — ^it  would  have 
been  converted  into  a  place  like  the  H6tel  Cluny, 
at  Paris.  Is  there  not  enough  enterprise  in  this 
town  to  preserve  such'a  landmark  of  old  England 
from  destruction  ?" 

On  the  ninth  of  June  died,  in  Paris,  M.  Teche- 
ner,  the  well-known  bookseller,  who,  since  181 7, 
was  the  successful  discoverer  of  many  scarce  and 
curious    books,  autographs,   and  palceog^aphical 


works.  Once  in  possession  of  a  literary  rarity 
he  could  scarcely  be  induced  to  part  with  it,  and 
often  purposely  put  on  it  an  extravagant  price,  to 
prevent  purchasers  depriving  him  of  the  custody 
of  his  cherished  treasure.  In  1834  M.  Techener 
started  the  Bulletin  du  Bibliophile,  a  monthly 
periodical,  well  known  in  the  literary  world,  and 
in  which  he  wrote  some  interesting  bibliographi- 
cal papers.  As  a  publisher  we  have  to  thank 
him  for  elegant  and  accurate  reprints  of  a  great 
many  curious  books  which  otherwise  would  have 
been  lost  or  undeservedly  forgotten. 

/The  correspondence  of  the  late  Mr.  John 
Stuart  Mill  was  extensive  and  various,  and  can 
not  be  too  soon  or  too  carefully  collected  and  col- 
lated. The  executors  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Ster- 
ling must  be  in  the  possession  of  many  valuable 
letters.  Mr.  John  Robertson,  who  was  editor  of 
the  London  and  Westminster  Review  when  Mr. 
Mill  was  the  proprietor,  received  many  notes  and 
letters  from  him.  Lord  Ashburton  and  Lord 
Overstone  are  hkely  to  have  several  valuable  let- 
ters in  their  archives.  But  the  most  curious  cor- 
respondence, perhaps,  in  which  John  Stuart  Mill 
was  ever  engaged,  was  a  discussion,  which  he 
carried  on  for  some  months,  in  French  (a  lan- 
guage which  he  talked  and  wrote  fluently  and  ad- 
mirably), with  Auguste  Comte,  respecting  wo- 
men. The  exalted  opinion  which  Mill  held  of 
the  sex  is  well  known,  and  Comte  controverted 
it  by  maintaining  that  **  the  intelligence  of  women 
amounted  at  best  to  only  a  small  instantaneous 
sagacity." 

The  extensive  library  of  the  late  M.  Serge 
Sobolewski,  of  Moscow,  was  sold  at  Leipzig  on 
the  14th  of  July,  and  following  days.  M.  Sobo- 
lewski was  well  known  as  an  eminent  collector  of 
bibliographical,  literary,  and  especially  geographi- 
cal works,  in  all  the  European  languages.  He 
was  a  great  traveller,  constantly  on  the  wing;  but 
while  travelling  in  Germany,  France,  England, 
Italy,  or  Spain,  his  chief  aim  was  ever  to  enrich 
his  already  large  collection.  His  complete  set  of 
De  Bry's  ,*  Grands  et  Petits  Voyages,' in  Latin 
and  German,  may  be  said  to  be  almost  unique ; 
the  85  parts,  bound  in  55  vols.,  being  very  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  met  with  in  good  condition.  On 
this  subject,  M.  Sobolewski  wrote  to  M.  J,  Ch. 
Brunet  an  interesting  letter,  which  was  inserted 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  last  edition   of  the 

*  Manuel  du  Libraire.*  Among  the  early  books 
of  geography  and  travels  included  in  the 
sale,  we  may  quote,  *  Itinerarium  Portugal- 
lensium,*  Milan,  1508;  Ruchamer's  *Newe  Un- 
bekannte  Landte,'  Niirenberg,  1508;  another, 
until  now  unknown,  edition  of  the  same  book,  in 
"Plattdeutsch,"  translated  by  H.  Ghetelen,  and 
likewise  printed  in  the  same  year  by  G.  Stuchs ; 

*  Berlinghieri  Geographia,'  Firenze,  circa  1480: 
Mandeville's  Travels,  in  Italian,  Bononix,  1488  : 
a  German  translation  of  the  same  book,  Strass- 
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burg,  J.  Priissz,  1483 ;  *  Isolario  de  B.  Zamberto  ' 
Venezia,  circa  1477,  &c. 

We  understand,  says  \ht  Athftutttm,  that  a  vol- 
ume of  very  great  interest  has  recently  been  ac- 
quired for  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum, 
namely,  one  of  the  rarest  works  of  Tyndale,  the 
great  Reformer,  and  first  translator  of  the  New 
Testament  into  modern  English.  It  is  entitled* 
*The  Exposition  of  the  Fyrste  Epistle  of  Seynt 
Jhon,  with  a  Prologge  before  it :  by  W.  T.* 
There  is  no  place  of  imprint  mentioned,  but  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  printed  at 
Antwerp,  and  the  date  of  publication  is  given  at 
the  end  as  **  the  yere  of  our  lorde,  1531,  in  Sep- 
tember.*' Tyndale  was  then  living  at  Antwerp, 
and  a  copy  of  this  very  work  fell  into  the  hands 
of  one  Vaughan,  who  had  been  commissioned  by 
the  English  Government  to  watch  over  Tyndale's 
movements,  and,  if  possible,  inveigle  him  M  re- 
turn to  England.  .Vaughan  sent  the  book  to 
Cromwell,  requesting  him  to  lay  it  before  the 
King,  which  we  presume  was  done.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  it  was  strictly  prohibited,  and  Sir 
Thomas  More,  in  his  *  Confutacyon  of  Tyndale's 
Answere,'  alludes  to  it  in  the  following  sarcastic 
and  bitter  terms :  **  Then  have  we  fro  Tyndale 
the  fyrste  pystle  of  Saynte  John  in  suche  wyse 
cxpowned,  that  I  dare  say  that  blessed  Apostle 
rather  then  his  holy  wordes  were  in  suche  a  sense 
byleved  of  all  Crysten  people  hadde  lever  his 
pystle  hadde  never  been  put  in  wrytynge."  The 
animosity  shown  by  Sir  Thomas  More  towards 
Tyndale  was  of  the  most  intense  kind,  and  he 
used  every  exertion  to  get  him  into  his  power 
with  a  view  to  having  him  burnt  as  a  heretic,  to 
such  lengths  was  the  cdium  theologicum  carried 
in  those  days !  The  copy  of  Tyndale's  work 
thus  secured  for  our  great  public  library  is  of  the 
first  edition,  and  is  believed  to  be  unique.  Co- 
pies of  a  later  edition  are  in  the  Bodleian  and  the 
Cathedral  Library  at  St.  Paul's,  but  there  was  no 
copy  of  cither  in  the  British  Museum  until  the 
recent  ])urchase  was  effected. 


SCIENCE    AND    ART. 

Some  Scientific  Novelties. — Among  scienti- 
fic novelties  we  hear  of  improvements  in  telegraphy, 
by  which  from  four  hundred  to  six  hundred  words 
can  be  flashed  along  the  wires  in  a  minute — Of  a 
chemical  preparation  of  tar,  which,  at  a  very  tri- 
fling cost,  adds  enormously  to  the  insulating  pro- 
perties of  gutta-percha,  and  consequently  facili- 
tates the  transmission  of  messages.  From  this 
it  may  be  inferred  that  in  the  course  of  the  next 
few  years  the  achievements  of  telegraphy  will 
border  on  the  wonderful — Of  magneto-electricity 
for  purposes  of  illumination,  to  be  tried  on  a 
grand  scale  on  the  clock- tower  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  where  the  machine  will  be  driven  by 
a  four-horse  power  steam-engine.  This  is  Mons. 
Gramme's   invention  applied  on  a  great  scale; 


but  the  ingenious  Frenchman  employs  his  ma- 
chine on  a  small  sode  to  do  all  the  work  in  what 
are  called  the  *  galvano-plastic  arts  ;'  that  is,  elec- 
tro-plating and  such-like.  Instead  of  batteries 
and  acids  and  alkalies,  which  involve  expense 
and  trouble,  manufacturers  may  henceforth  use 
Gramme's  magneto-electric  machine  with  obvious 
advantage. — Further,  we  hear  of  magnetism  em- 
ployed in  the  electrolysis  (that  is,  the  chemical 
decomposition)  of  water  :  a  remarkable  experi- 
ment, for  when  the  current  is  going,  the  water  is 
seen  to  rotate  roiyid  the  pole  of  •the  magnet,  and 
to  change  its  direction  with  change  of  polarisation 
— Of  Mr.  Bessemer' s  apparatus  for  firing  guns  at 
sea :  attached  to  the  gun  is  a  toothed  quadrant, 
which  works  with  the  rolling  of  the  ship,  and  at 
the  critical  moment  acts  upon  a  lever,  and  an 
electrical  contrivance  that  fires  the  gun. — Cham- 
beris  Journal, 

Utilizing  "Waste  Coal." — ^The  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute  have  held  a  meeting  in  London, 
where  they  gave  a  good  account  of  their  progress; 
and  Mr.  T.  R.  Crampton,  C.E.,  showed  that  the 
important  problem — How  to  utilize  coal-dust? 
had  been  satisfactorily  solved.  A  puddling  fur- 
nace has  been  set  up  at  Woolwich.  When  this 
furnace  is  in  operation,  a  stream  of  air  and  coal- 
dust  is  blown  in;  the  combustion  is  perfect; 
there  is  no  smoke  ;  and  the  iron  is  of  much  better 
quality  than  that  puddled  in  the  ordinary  way. 
The  same  method  is  applicable  to  all  kinds  of  fur- 
naces, and  thus  it  would  appear  at  last  that  there 
will  no  longer  be  what  is  called  *  waste  coaL' 
The  heaps  of  *  waste  *  in  the  minmg  districts  will 
now  fetch  a  good  price ;  and  owners  of  steam- 
ships will  find  that  powdered  coal  is  better  than 
lumps.  Mr.  Crampton  remarked,  in  concluding 
his  discourse,  that  '  his  main  object  was  to  sub- 
serve higher  purposes  by  effectually  ntilicing 
refuse  coal;'  and  that  he  hoped  to  see  the  day 
when,  on  the  departure  of  the  great  mail-steamers» 
*  the  stream  of  fuel  would  be  turned  on  at 
Southampton,  and  not  turned  off  till  the  vessd 
reached  India.*  Another  important  fact  made 
known  to  the  meeting  was  a  contrivance  by  which 
the  ponderous  rollers  of  a  rolling-mill  can  be 
made  to  reverse  their  direction  without  shock  and 
without  stopping  the  engine. 

The  Rainfall  in  Switzerland.— The  Swiss 
government  has  published  meteorological  reports 
about  the  rainfall  of  Switzerland,  which  contain 
particulars  of  much  interest  to  meteorologists 
everywhere,  and  especially  to  those  of  western 
Europe.  The  average  rainfall  in  the  year  for  the 
whole  of  Switzerland  is  about  four  feet  Contrary 
to  what  has  been  observed  in  our  own  Lake  dts« 
trict,  the  average  fall  at  all  the  stations  below  I200 
metres  in  height  is  somewhat  more  than  at  those 
at  a  higher  elevation.  But  there  are  stations 
where  the  quantity  is  almost  incredible,  the  most 
noteworthy  being  the  Bernardin,  shown  by  a  fafl 
of  more  than  6^  feet  of  rain  in  1871.     The  Grim* 
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sel  ranks  next  in  order,  and  almost  equals  the 
Bernardin.  It  is  supposed  that  when  the  returns 
for  1872  are  made  up,  the  Bernardin  will  show  a 
rainfall  of  twenty  feet  at  least. 

A  Testing-Machine. — A  new  form  of  testing- 
machine  has  been  constructed  in  the  United  States 
for  testing  the  tensile  strength  of  bridge-bolts, 
chains,  ropes,  whether  of  metal  or  hemp,  in  any 
length,  and  boiler-plates.  And  it  is  so  arranged  as 
to  test  the  resistance  of  metal  or  stone  by  crush- 
ing, which  will  be  recognised  as  important  by 
practical  men,  who  know  that  a  compression  test 
is  often  as  essential  as  a  pulling  test.  Transverse 
strain  and  torsion  in  'any  material  can  also  be 
tested  by  this  new  machine,  which  is  so  contrived 
that  the  weighing  levers  are  at  one  end,  and  the 
power,  consisting  of  a  hydraulic  pump  and  jack 
that  run  upon  wheels,  at  the  other.  A  one-pound 
weight  placed  in  the  (disk  suspended  from  the 
beam  will  apply  a  strain  of  one  thousand  pounds. 
From  the  description,  it  appears  that  the  machine 
is  in  equipoise  before  the  specimen  is  in  place, 
and  is  so  nicely  adjusted,  that  when  a  strain  of 
fifty  or  seventy-five  tons  is  being  made,  a  half- 
ounce  weight  will  immediately  turn  the  beam,  and 
break  the  specimen  if  the  necessary  strain  has 
been  reached. 

A  NEW  Kind  of  Magnet. — One  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  using  magneto-electric  machines  is 
the  weight  of  the  magnets,  especially  when  high 
power  is  required.  This  difficulty  has  been  over- 
come by  Mr.  Jamin,  a  distinguished  French  physi- 
cist, who  constructs  his  magnets  of  a  large  number 
of  thin  steel  plates,  instead  of  a  few  thick  ones. 
Each  plate  is  thoroughly  magnetised  beforehand, 
so  that  when  the  mass  is  brought  together,  a 
magnet  is  produced  which  will  carry  twenty-two 
times  its  own  weight.  This  result  is  as  satisfac- 
tory as  it  is  surprising,  and  will  no  doubt  be 
turned  to  good  account  by  the  makers  of  magneto- 
electric  instruments. 

A  Real  "Safety-Lamp." — Mr.  Teale,  of 
Manchester,  has  invented  a  new  safety-lamp  for 
the  use  of  miners.  It  gives  double  the  light  of 
the  lamp  at  present  in  use,  at  one  half  of  the  cost ; 
and  if  the  miner  attempts  to  tamper  with  it,  the 
light  at  once  goes  out.  The  oil  which  feeds  the 
light  is  contained  in  a  sponge,  consequently  there 
can  be  no  spilling  of  oil  by  an  upset.  We  learn 
too  that  in  the  Harecastle  collieries,  a  new  lock 
for  safety-lamps  has  been  in  use  for  about  three 
years.  It  is  a  lock  which  locks  itself,  but  can  be 
unlocked  only  by  a  powerful  magnet.  This  mag- 
net is  kept  in  a  strong  box  under  charge  of  a 
trustworthy  keeper  ;  and  thus  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  a  miner  to  open  his  lamp,  and  incur  the 
danger  of  an  explosion,  while  at  work. 

An  Electro-Static  Unit  of  Measurement. 
— Among  the  papers  with  which  the  Royal  Soci- 
ety brought  their  session  to  a  close  was  one  by 
Mr.  M'Kichan,  of  Glasgow,  not  easy  to  explain 


popularly,  but  of  high  importance  to  men  of 
science.  In  applications  of  electricity  it  is  essen- 
tial to  have  some  measure  of  its  velocity  and 
force;  and  after  much  experiment,  electricians 
have  devised  an  instrument,  and  established  a 
certain  *  unit '  as  a  standard.  They  have  an  elec- 
tro-static unit,  and  an  electro-magnetic-unit,  and 
to  determine  the  relation  between  the  two  in  abso- 
lute measure  is  one  of  the  nicest  and  most  inte- 
resting problems  in  the  science  of  the  day.  The 
paper  above  mentioned  is  a  valuable  help  towards 
the  much-desired  determination ;  but  more  than 
this,  it  has  a  relative  value,  as  may  be  explained 
in  a  few  words.  If  we  could  determine  absolute- 
ly the  velocity  of  electricity,  we  should  have  an 
infallible  standard  to  which  men  of  science  could 
refer  as  long  as  the  world  endures.  For  example, 
if  it  were  demonstrated  that  the  velocity  of  elec- 
tricity is  a  given  number  of  feet  in  a  second, 
that  velocity  being  a  law  of  nature,  would  remain 
unaltered.  Then  suppose  thousands  of  ages 
hence  it  became  a  question  :  What  was  the  length 
of  the  foot  in  1873  ?  the  savants  of  that  far  future 
day  could  easily  answer  the  question  by  an  expe- 
riment on  the  velocity  of  electricity  in  a  second  of 
time  Nature's  standard  would  enable  them  to 
test  all  other  standards.  As  connected  with  this 
subject,  we  may  mention  that  present  investiga- 
tions point  towards  a  proof  that  the  velocity  of 
light  and  of  electricity  are  the  same. 

Size  of  the  Human  Head. — We  find  in  the 
Revue  Scientifique  a  very  interesting  lecture  deli- 
vered by  Dr.  Brocaat  a  late  sittingof  the  Anthro- 
pological Society  of  Paris.  The  learned  physio- 
logist stated  that  in  1861  he  had  had  his  attemion 
called  to  the  subject  of  the  influence  of  education 
on  the  development  of  the  human  head,  and  that, 
being  surgeon  at  Bicetre  at  the  time,  he  had  mea- 
sured the  heads  of  the  servants  and  the  medical 
students  at  that  establishment.  About  1836, 
Parchappe  had  effected  the  measurement  of  the 
heads  of  ten  workmen,  and  as  many  men  of  dis- 
tingTushed  learning,  and  he  found  those  of  the 
latter  to  be  much  more  voluminous  than  the 
others,  and  especially  distinguishable  by  a  great 
development  of  the  frontal  region.  These  results 
were  the  more  remarkable  because  of  the  author's 
known  antipathy  to  Gall's  system  of  phrenology ; 
but  Dr.  Broca  thought  them  insufficient,  inasmuch 
as  they  did  not  exactly  show  whether  the  diffe- 
rence was  owing  to  education  or  merely  to  natural 
intellectual  superiority.  His  measures  being  es- 
pecially taken  \yith  this  view,  his  ultimate  conclu- 
sion is  that  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  exercises 
a  special  influence  on  the  development  of  the 
brain,  and  that  this  action  particularly  lends  to 
increase  the  volume  of  the  frontal  lobes,  which 
are  considered  to  be  the  seat  of  the  higher  intel- 
lectual faculties.  This  view  is  corroborated  by  a 
very  curious  result  he  obtains  from  a  comparison 
of  Parchappe's  measure  of  his  learned  men  with 
those  of  the  unlearned ;  in  the  case  of  the  former 
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the  frontal  development  was  considerable,  while 
in  the  case  of  the  latter  it  was  the  posterior  part  of 
the  brain  that  had  grown  more  than  the  anterior. 

Preservation  of  Articles  of  Food.— Some 
striking  illustrations  of  the  value  of  applying  a 
low  temperature  in  the  preservation  of  articles  of 
food  has  been  recently  recorded  by  M.  Boussin- 
gault,  whose  paper  is  published  in  the  Comptes 
Rendus  for  January  27.     He  has  found  that  beef- 
tea,    submitted   to  a  temperature   of  4**   F-    ^^"^ 
several  hours,  has  remained  in  a  perfectly  good 
condition  for  eight  years.     Samples  of  sugar-cane 
juice,  similarly  treated,  have  also  been  found  m  arf 
excellent  state  of  preservation  after  being  kept 
for  years.     Both  the  sugar  juice  and  the  beef- 
tea  had  been  kept  in  carefully  closed  vessels. 


Professor   Marsh's    Discovery:    a    New 
Group  of  Fossil  Birds.— A  new  sub-class  of 
fossil  birds  with  biconcave  vertebrae   has  been 
quite  recently  discovered  by  Prof.  O.  C.  Marsh. 
The  fossils  were  described  some   time  before; 
but  the  discoverer  says  that  they  prove  on  further 
investigation  to  possess  some  additional  charac- 
ters, which  separate  them  still  more  widely  from 
all  known   recent  and   fossil   forms.     The   type 
species  of  this  group  {Ichthyomis  dispar.  Marsh) 
has   well-developed  teeth  in  both  jaws.      These 
teeth  were  quite  numerous,  and  implanted  in  dis- 
tinct sockets.     They  are  small,  compressed  and 
pointed,  and  all  of  those  preserved  are  similar. 
Those  in  the  lower  jaws  number  about  twenty  in 
each   ramus,  and  are  all  more   or  less   inclined 
backward.     The  series  extends  over  the  entire 
upper  margin  of  the  dentary  bone,  the  front  tooth 
being  very  near  the  extremity.     The  maxillary 
teeth  appear  to  have  been  equally  numerous,  and 
essentially  the  same   as  those  in  the  mandible. 
The  skull  is  of  moderate  size,  and  the  eyes  were 
placed  well  forward.     The  lower  jaws  are  long 
and  slender,  and  the  rami  were  not  closely  united 
at  the  symphysis.     They  arc  abruptly  truncated 
just   behind  the   articulation   for    the  quadrate. 
This  extremity,  and  especially  its  articulation,  is 
very  similar  to  that  in  some  recent  aquatic  birds. 
The  jaws  were  apparently  not  encased  in  a  horny 
sheath.     The  scapular  arch,  and  the  bones  of  the 
wings  and  legs,  all  conform  closely  to  the  true 
ornithic   type.     The   sternum    has  a  prominent 
keel,  and  elongated   grooves   for  the  expanded 
coracoids.     The  wings  were  large  in  proportion  to 
the  legs,  and  the  humerus  had  an  extended  radial 
crest.     The  metacarpals  are  united,  as  in  ordinary 
birds.    The   bones   of  the   posterior  extremities 
resemble  those  in  swimming  birds.     The  vertebrie 
are  all  biconcave,    the  concavities   at    each    end 
of  the  centra  being  distinct,  and  nearly  alike. 
Whether  the  tail  was  elongated  cannot  at  pre- 
sent be  determined,  but  the  last  vertebra  of  the 
sacrum  was  unusually  large.     This  bird  was  fully 
adult,  and  about  as  large  as  a  pigeon.     With  the 
exception  of  the  skull,  the  bones  do  not  appear 


to  have  been  pneumatic,  although  most  of  them 
are  hollow.  The  species  was  carnivorous,  and 
probably  aquatic.  The  bird  belongs  to  the  new 
sub-class  Odontornithes,  and  to  the  new  order 
Ichthyornithes, 

Prevention  of  Waste  in  Manufacture.— 
In  the  economy  of  trade  and  manufactures,  there 
is  nothing  more  interesting  than  the  prevention  of 
waste,  or  the  discovery  of  a  way  by  which  waste 
materials  may  be  turned  to  profitable  uses.  A  re- 
markable case  in  point  has  recently  occurred.  In 
the  manufacture  of  the  beautiful  blue  and  violet 
dyes  that  make  silken  textures  and  the  wearers 
thereof  look  so  beautiful,  there  has  always  been 
produced  a  large  quantity  of  a  dark-colored  sub- 
stance, known  among  chemists  as  **  Hofmann*s 
gum."  In  some  aniline  dye-works,  the  accumula- 
tion of  this  refuse  amounts  to  hundreds  of  tons, 
and  has  long  been  a  hideous  burden.  But  recent- 
ly, Mr.  J.  Spiller,  a  member  of  the  Chemiod 
Society,  has  discovered  that  by  the  process  which 
chemists  describe  as  "destructive  distillation," 
blue  and  violet  dyes,  quite  as  good  as  those  ex- 
tracted in  the  first  instance,  can  be  got  out  of  this 
waste  gum ;  and  so,  as  if  by  magic,  the  hideous 
heaps  now  lying  in  the  outskirts  of  many  chemical 
works  in  this  country  and  on  the  continent  become 
valuable  as  gold  mines,  and  enterprising  chemists 
reap  the  reward. 

Another  instance  is  reported  from    Cornwall. 
The  drainage  of  certain  mines  there  is  discharged 
from  a  great  adit,  and  flows  into  the  sea.     A  few 
enterprising  individuals  rented  a  piece  of  waste 
land  at  the  outfall,  dug  a  few  catch- pits,  into  whidi 
the  water  poured,  and  threw  down  a  sediment, 
ere  it  finally  escaped.     This  sediment  is  ochre, 
useful  for  paint  and  many  other  purposes,  and  the 
quantity  collected  in  this  simple  way  in  one  year 
was  about  two  thousand  tons,  worth  from  eleven 
to  twenty-five  shillings  a  ton.    These  economisers, 
however,  have  let  some  of  their  profit  slip,  for  a 
keen  contriver  dug  a  pit  to  intercept  their  waste 
water,  and  in  the  same  year  got  three  hiindrtd 
pounds'  worth  of  ochre  as  the  reward  of  kis  in- 
genuity.   One  more  example  comes  j^  us  from 
Southern  Italy,  where  the  people  a^Aeze  oil  from 
olives  in  common  wooden  presses,  and  burn  the 
husks  as  fuel.     A   Frenchman  from    Marseilles 
went  among  them,   and  bought    the   husks   at 
twenty  francs  a  ton;  shipped  them  to  France, 
where,  after  treating  them  chemically,  he  squeezed 
them  in  a  steam-press,  and  extracted  therefrom 
twenty  per  cent  of  oil. 


New  Basis  for  Artificial  Teeth. — Den- 
tists are  now  making  use  of  celluloid,  a  new  sub- 
stance composed  of  gun-cotton,  as  a  basis  for  the 
fixing  of  artificial  teeth.  It  is  a  substitute  for 
india-rubber ;  and  being  light,  strong,  elastic,  and 
free  from  mineral  ingredients,  is  an  excellent  nouu 
tcrial  for  the  purpose,  and  can  be  kept  in  the 
mouth    without    unpleasant    or   hurtful    conse- 
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quences.     Another  advantage  is  that,  when  color- 
ed, it  is  a  perfect  imitation  of  the  gums. 
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The  Koo-Too. — ^The  performance  of  the  koo- 
too  or  kow-tow,  a  degrading  ceremonial  on  being 
formally  presented  to  the  emperor  of  China,  has 
been  a  fertile  source  of  discord,  few  embassadors 
from  any  European  court  being  willing  to  submit 
to  so  very  odious  an  act  of  abasement.  Lord 
Macartney,  in  1793,  condescended  to  go  through 
the  ceremony  in  a  perfunctory  way,  which  was 
accepted  as  sufficient.  Lord  Amherst,  however, 
in  1816,  declined  to  do  even  so  much;  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  English  ambassador  will  ever 
again  be  expected  to  perform  the  koo-too  in  pro- 
per style.  Any  one  wishing  to  know  what  the 
ceremony  really  is,  may  satisfy  his  curiosity  by 
perusing  the  account  given  of  the  reception  of  an 
ambassador  from  the  Czar  Peter  of  Russia,  in 
1 719,  the  writer  being  John  Bell  of  Autremoney, 
a  Scottish  gentleman  attached  to  the  Russian 
court. 

*On  the  day,'  says  this  amusing  chronicler, 
*  appointed  for  the  publick  audience  of  the  empe- 
ror, horses  were  brought  to  our  lodgings  for  the 
ambassador  and  his  retinue ;  the  emperor  being 
then  at  a  country  house,  called  Tzanshuyang, 
about  six  miles  westward  from  Pekin.  We 
mounted  at  eight  in  the  morning,  and  about  ten 
arrived  at  court ;  where  we  alighted  at  the  gate, 
which  was  guarded  by  a  strong  party  of  soldiers. 
The  commanding  officers  conducted  us  into  a 
large  room,  where  we  drank  tea,  and  staid  about 
half  an  hour  till  the  emperor  was  ready  to  re- 
ceive us.  We  then  entered  a  spacious  court,  in- 
closed with  high  brick  walls,  and  regularly  planted 
with  several  rows  of  forest-trees,  about  eight 
inches  diameter,  which  I  took  to  be  limes.  The 
walks  are  spread  with  small  gravel ;  and  the 
great  walk  is  terminated  by  the  hall  of  audience, 
behind  which  are  the  emperor's  private  apart- 
ments. On  each  side  of  the  great  walk  are  flower- 
plots  and  canals.  As  we  advanced,  we  found  all 
the  ministers  of  state,  and  officers  belonging  to 
tlic  court,  seated  upon  fur  cushions,  cross-leg- 
ged, before  the  hall,  in  the  open  air ;  among  these, 
l^laces  were  appointed  for  the  ambassador  and  his 
retinue  ;  and  in  this  situation  we  remained,  in  a 
cold  frosty  morning,  till  the  emperor  came  into 
tlic  hall.  During  this  interval,  there  were  only 
two  or  three  servants  in  the  hall,  and  not  the 
least  noise  was  heard  from  any  quarter.  The 
entry  to  the  hall  is  by  seven  marble  steps,  the 
whole  length  of  the  building.  The  floor  is  finely 
paved  with  a  neat  checker- work  of  white  and 
black  marble.  The  edifice  is  quite  open  to  the 
south  ;  and  the  roof  supported  by  a  row  of  hand- 
some wooden  pillars,  octangular,  and  finely  po- 
lished ;  before  which  is  hung  a  large  canvas,  as  a 
shelter  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  or  inclemencies 
of  the  weather. 


'After  we  had  waited  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  the  emperor  entered  the  hall  at  the  back- 
door, and  seated  himself  upon  the  throne ;  upon 
which  all  the  company  stood.  The  master  of  the 
ceremonies  now  desired  the  ambassador,  who 
was  at  some  distance  from  the  rest,  to  walk  into 
the  hall ;  and  conducted  him  by  one  hand,  while  he 
held  his  credentials  in  the  other.  Having  ascended 
the  steps,  the  letter  was  laid  on  a  table  placed  for 
that  purpose,  as  had  been  previously  agreed  ;  but 
the  emperor  beckoned  to  the  ambassador,  and  di- 
rected him  to  approach ;  which  he  no  sooner  per- 
ceived, than  he  took  up  the  credentials,  and  at- 
tended by  Aloy,  walked  up  to' the  throne  and, 
kneeling,  laid  Jhem  before  the  emperor,  who 
touched  them  with  his  hand,  and  inquired  after 
his  Czarish  majesty's  health.  He  then  told  the 
ambassador  that  the  love  and  friendship  he  enter- 
tained for  his  majesty  were  such  that  he  had  even 
dispensed  with  an  established  custom  of  the  em- 
pire in  receiving  his  letter. 

*  During  this  part  of  the  ceremony,  which  was 
not  long,  the  retinue  continued  standing  without 
the  hall ;  and  we  imagined,  the  letter  being  de- 
livered, all  was  over.  But  the  master  of  the 
ceremonies  brought^  back  the  ambassador,  and 
then  ordered  all  the  company  to  kneel  and  make 
obeisance  nine  times  to  the  emperor.  At  every 
third  time  we  stood  up  and  kneeled  again.  Great 
pains  were  taken  to  avoid  this  piece  of  homage, 
but  without  success.  The  master  of  the  ceremo- 
nies stood  by  and  delivered  his  orders  in  the 
Tartar  language,  by  pronouncing  the  words 
Morgu  and  boss ;  the  first  meaning  to  bow,  and 
the  other  to  stand ;  two  words  which  I  cannot 
soon  forget.' — Chambers'' s  Journal. 

Power  of  Talking. — ^Johnson,  perhaps,  set 
the  fashion  of  estimating  the  capacities  of  a  man 
by  his  colloquial  powers.  His  opinion  of  Burke 
was,  that  you  could  not  talk  with  him  for  five 
minutes  without  saying,  "  This  is  an  extraordinary 
man."  Johnson  honored  a  man  who  fairly  put 
his  mind  to  his.  If  we  pass  in  review  the  most 
eminent  of  those  who  are  remembered  as  con- 
versationists, I  doubt  whether  we  shall  find  a 
single  name  that  can  be  for  a  moment  opposed  to 
Johnson.  Curran,  as  a  convcrser,  was  infinitely 
Burke's  superior.  As  a  converser,  Curran  was, 
indeed,  the  first  man  of  his  day — of  a  day  of  intel- 
lectual giants.  Home  Tookc,  with  all  his  re- 
pect  and  friendship  for  Grattan,  allowed  Curran 
to  be  superior  in  wit  to  Grattan.  **  Curran's  the 
man  who  struck  me  most,"  wrote  Lord  Byron. 
**  The  riches  of  his  Irish  imagination  were  exhaust- 
less.  I  have  heard  that  man  speak  more  poetry 
than  ever  I  have  seen  written."  George  Selwyn 
achieved  his  reputation  as  a  wit  rather  than  a 
talker.  As  a  wit,  he  stood  in  the  first  rank.  If 
he  was  not  always  as  sparkling,  he  was  al- 
ways less  premeditated  than  Sheridan.  Walpole, 
who  praises  nobody  but  himself,  praises  Selwyn. 
The  pearls    that    Selwyn  carelessly  threw   from 
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him,  Walpole  carefully  collected  and  reset  in  his 
correspondence.  He  was  eminently  and  wholly 
a  man  of  fashion.  He  luxuriated  away  a  life  of 
seventy-two  years  in  clubs  and  conversation,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  card-rooms  at 
Arthur's.  Lord  Holland  knew  his  worth  as  a 
friend,  when,  on  his  being  confined  to  his  bed, 
he  heard  that  George  Selwyn  had  called.  **  The 
next  time  Mr.  Selwyn  calls,"  said  his  lordship, 
**show  him  up.  If  I  am  alive,  I  shall  be  de- 
lighted to  see  him ;  if  I  am  dead,  he'll  be  de- 
lighted to  see  me.''— From  ColbunC s New  Month- 
ly Magazine. 

Class  Distinctions. — One  effect  of  education 
and  breeding  is  to  make  their  possessor  shrink 
from  intimate  contact  with  those  so  beneath  him 
in  rank  as  to  retain  their  rough  natures;  and 
hence  the  cold  and  exclusive  bearing  of  the  gene- 
ral mass  of  educated  Englishmen — Englishmen 
more  especially  than  Irishmen  or  Scotchmen  ; 
for  among  the  latter  there  still  exists  a  sort  of 
feudal  respect  for  rank  and  birth,  which  is  only 
partially  represented  in  our  counties,  and  in  our 
towns  not  at  all.  Thus  it  is  that  the  Englishman 
intrenches  himself  within  his  reserve :  the  social 
equality  which  prevails  in  France,  and  even  in 
more  aristocratic  countries,  being  among  us  un- 
known. In  France,  even  under  a  Republic,  there 
is  less  political  liberty  than  in  England  ;  but  there 
is  a  far  greater  amount  of  social  liberty,  and  the 
people,  in  consequence,  are  more  free  and  more 
self-respecting.  Take,  as  a  general  example,  the 
manner  in  which  nearly  all  classes  in  France 
meet,  if  they  do  not  mix,  in  their  ordinary  life — 
in  their  recreations  especially.  Along  the  boule- 
vards you  will  see  mivriers  taking  their  bocks  of 
beer  next  to  some  of  the  most  pretentious  dandies 
in  Paris — men  of  rank  perhaps,  of  position  cer- 
tainly— and  nobody  is  so  exclusive  as  to  be  an- 
noyed by  their  Jpresence.  Inside  the  restaurant 
or  cafe  there  is  the  same  mingling;  and  there 
also  you  may  see — not  perhaps,  ladies  in  the  so- 
ciety sense  of  the  term,  but  sufficiently  respecta- 
ble members  of  the  sex,  to  which  the  most  exclu- 
sive ladies  must  belong — who  are  not  at  all  dis- 
composed by  the  presence  of  their  humbler  neigh- 
lx)rs,  who  play  their  cards  and  dominoes  in  a  sa- 
loon full  of  mirrors  and  gilding,  and  consume 
their  cheap  refreshments  with  a  full  sense  of  hav- 
ing as  much  right  to  be  there  as  anybody  else. 
Consider  what  would  happen  in  London,  in  say, 
St.  James's  Hall,  if  a  couple  of  British  workmen 
took  possession  of  a  table  next  to  a  party  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  eating  Neapolitan  ices — called  for 
two  half  pints  of  beer,  and  proceeded  to  discuss 
that  l)cverage  in  the  interval  of  discussion  of  an 
oral  kind.  Supix)singthat  the  waiter  served  them 
— which  he  certainly  would  not — the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  would  feel  highly  scandahzed  and  an- 
noyed, and  would  leave  the  house  as  soon  as 
possible.     And  not  only  would  their  sense  of  the 


outward  proprieties  be .  invaded,  but  they  would 
be  influenced  somewhat  by  a  dread  of  the  conse- 
quences. For  a  couple  of  EngUshmen  of  the 
class  in  question  would,  I  am  sonry  to  say,  net 
be  quite  safe  company  for  ladies,  even  at  another 
table.  All  workingmen  do  not  get  drunk,  bat 
some  of  them  do ;  and  it  would  be  quite  on  the 
cards  that  there  would  be  more  beer  ordered,  and 
more  after  that,  and  that  the  tone  of  the  conver- 
sation would  not  be  suitable  for  ears  polite.  The 
British  workman  is  a  fine,  manly,  honest  fellow, 
but  he  has  a  broad  way  of  expressing  himself, 
particularly  after  a  little  beer,  and  he  is  very  ap: 
to  use  words,  in  a  perfectly  harmless  sense,  of  a 
very  offensive  character.  In  this  respect  he  has 
his  representative  among  French  workmen — the 
least  civilized  of  whom  do  not  venture  into  mixed 
society — ^but  it  will  be  certainly  found  that  the 
class  generally  in  France  have  great  social  supe- 
riority over  the  class  generally  in  England.— 
From  The  GetitlematCs  Magazine. 

The  Art  of  Quarrelling.  —  Savages  and 
barbarians  may  quarrel  without  much  skill  in  the 
art  of  doing  so.  They  need  not  disagree  very 
often  nor  at  all  elaborately.  But  for  anything 
like  i>olished  life,  where  quarrelling  has  to  go  00 
nearly  perpetually,  more  ability  is  needed.  A 
few  cases  there  are  of  persons  so  gifted  by  nature 
that  they  can  quarrel,  as  it  were,  by  instinct 
The  very  smallest  provocation  will  serve  their 
purpose.  They  can  prolong  an  occasion  to  the 
uttermost ;  and  end  the  affair  triumphantly.  But 
ordinary  people  cannot  trust  to  their  unaided  a- 
pacities  in  that  way ;  they  need  helps,  rules,  as- 
certained modes.  It  is  shameful  that  after  all 
these  ages  of  practice,  and  in  spite  of  a  new  spe- 
cial department — that  of  theological  controversy 
— we  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  a  smattenng 
even  of  the  right  principles  of  such  an  art.  The 
only  thing  persons  in  general  do  as  badly  as  quar- 
relling is  being  amiable.  There  are  those  who  in 
displaying  affection  are  more  awkward,  excessive, 
and  ludicrous,  than  in  managing  their  differences. 
But  for  that  there  is  some  excuse.  We  have  not 
so  much  practice  in  being  friendly;  and,  taken 
altogether,  it  is  of  much  less  importance  than 
quarrelling. — Chamber^  s  Journal, 

MEMORY. 

How  oft,  in  silence,  secretly,  alone. 
We  wander  back  along  the  travelled  road 
or  life  which  lies  behind  us  !    There  we  strode 

With  buoyant  step  ;  and  there,  with  many  a  groan. 

We  picked  a  painful  way  from  stone  to  stone. 
Which  barred  our  path :  one  while  a  weary  hill 
Defeated  ardor  ;  then,  again,  a  rill 

In  brightness  cheered  us.    All  sure  past  and  sone. 

But  not  forgotten.    Standing,  as  we  irrm. 
Beside  the  wall  which  hides  futurity. 

The  lonj;-lost  past  behind  us  gives  a  hope 
And  faithful  promise  of  security. 

But  none  of  ease ;  or  else  there  were  no 

For  trxist  in  God,  and  life  were  but  a 
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tific  researcli  would  be,  that  we  should 
wait  before  definitely  deciding  in  favor  of 
one  primordial  cell,  and  thus  creating  new 
trammels  in  the  progress  of  free  enquiries. 
Whatever  the  physiologist  may  say  to  the 
contrary,  it  does  make  a  very  great  diffe- 
rence to  the  philosopher,  whether  the  be- 
ginning of  organic  life  has  happened  once, 
or  may  be  supposed  to  have  happened 
repeatedly ;  and  though  I  do  not  grudge 
to  the  Bathybios  of  Haeckel  the  dignity  of 
a  new  Adam,  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  in 
this  small  speck  of  slime,  dredged  up  from 
the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  there 
is  too  much  left  of  the  old  Adam,  too 
much  of  what  I  call  mythology,  too  much 
of  human  ignorance,  concealed  under  the 
veil  of  positive  knowledge. 

The  students  of  language  have  given  to 
the  problem  of  the  origin  of  language  a 
far  more  exact  and  scientific  form.  As 
long  as  they  deal  with  what  may  be  called 
the  Biology  of  language,  as  long  as  they 
simply  wish  to  explain  the  actual  pheno- 
mena of  spoken  dialects  all  over  the 
world,  they  are  satisfied  with  treating  the 
variety  of  living  cells,  or  the  significant 
roots  of  language,  as  ultimate  facts.  These 
roots  are  what  remains  in  the  crucible 
after  the  most  careful  analysis  of  human 
language,  and  there  is  nothing  to  lead  us 
on  to  search  for  one  primordial  root,  or 
for  a  small  number  of  uniform  roots,  ex- 
cept the  mediaeval  idea  that  Nature  loves 
simplicity.  There  was  a  time  when  scho- 
lars imagined  they  could  derive  a  lan- 
guage from  nine  roots,  or  even  from  one ; 
but  these  attempts  were  purely  ephemeral.* 
At  present  we  know  that,  though  the  num- 
ber of  roots  is  unlimited,  the  number  of 
those  which  remain  as  the  actual  feeders 
of  each  single  language  amounts  to  about 
one  thousand. 

Some  of  these  roots  are,  no  doubt,  sec- 
ondary and  tertiary  formations,  and  may 
be  reduced  to  a  smaller  number  of  pri- 
mary forms.  But  here,  too,  philological 
research  seems  to  me  to  show  far  more 
deference  to  the  commandments  of  true 
philosophy  than  the  prevalent  physiological 
speculations.  While  the  leading  physio- 
logists are  striving  to  reduce  all  variety  to 
uniformity,  the  student  of  language,  in  his 
treatment  of  roots,  distinguishes  where, 
to  all  outward  appearance,  there  is  no 
perceptible  difference  whatsoever.     If  in 
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the  same  language,  or  in  the  same  cluster 
of  languages,  there  are  roots  of  exactly 
the  same  sound,  but  different  in  their  later 
development,  a  separate  existence  and  an 
independent  origin  are  allowed  to  each. 
There  is,  for  instance,  in  the  Aryan  family, 
the  well-known  root  DA  From  it  we 
have  Sk.  didami,  I  give ;  Greek  dtdwfii ; 
Lat.  doy  Slavonic,  da-ml;  Lithuanian,  du- 
mi  ;*  and  an  endless  variety  of  derivatives, 
such  as  dontim^  a  gift;  French,  donner,  to 
give,  pardonner^  to  forgive ;  Latin,  irado^ 
to  give  over ;  Greek,  TTpodtdcjfii,  to  surren- 
der; then  Italian,  tradire\  French,  irahir^ 
trahison-y  English,  treason;  Latin,  r^//</<?, 
to  give  back ;  the  French,  rendre^  with  all 
its  derivatives,  extending  as  far  as  rente 
and  rentier.  Another  derivative  of  DA, 
to  give,  is  dos^  dotis^  a  giver,  in  which 
sense  it  occurs  at  the  end  of  sacer-dos\ 
and  do^y  dotis^  what  is  given  to  the  bride, 
the  English  dower  (the  French  douaire)^ 
which  comes  from  the  French  doner,  do- 
tare,  to  endow ;  a  dowager  being  a  widow 
possessed  of  a  dowry. 

I  might  go  on  for  hours  before  I  could 
exhaust  the  list  of  words  derived  from  this 
one  root,  DA,  to  give.  But  what  I  wish 
to  show  you  is  this,  that  by  the  side  of 
this  root  DA  there  is  another  root  DA, 
exactly  the  same  in  all  outward  appear- 
ance, consisting  of  D-j-A,  and  yet  totally 
distinct  from  the  former.  While  from  the 
former  we  have,  in  Sanskrit,  dd-trdm,  a 
gift,  we  have  from  the  latter  da -tram,  a 
sickle.  The  meaning  of  the  second  root 
is  to  cut,  to  carve ;  from  it  Greek  daj'w, 
and  6aio\Laiy  Sairgogy  a  man  who  carves. 
The  accent  remains,  in  Sanskrit,  on  the 
radical  syllable  in  da -tram,  i.e.  the  cutting 
(active) ;  whilst  it  leaves  the  radical  sylla- 
ble in  ddtrdm,  i.e.  what  is  given  (passive). 

There  are  still  other  roots,  in  outward 
appearance  identical  with  these  two,  yet 
totally  distinct  in  their  potential  character ; 
meaning,  neither  to  give,  nor  to  cut,  but 
to  bind  (for  instance,  in  6ia.6i]fia,  diadem, 
what  is  bound  through  the  hair ;  de/xa,  a 
band  or  bundle,  Kprfieiivov  {Kpxg,  6e^a) 
head-dress;  and  another,  meaning  to  teach, 
and  to  know,  preserved  in  dtdxaKG),  Aor. 
Pass,  i-dx'Tjv,  &c. 

We  have  the  root  GAR,  meaning  to 
swallow,  which  yields  us  the  Sanskrit 
girati,  he  swallows,  the  Greek  PiPpuy-OKeiy 

*  Pott,   Etymologische  Fqrschungen    2nd  edit. 
1867,  p.  105. 
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the  Latin  vorat.  We  have,  secondly,  a 
root  GAR,  meaning  to  make  a  noise,  to 
call,  which  yields  us  ^ar-ate  in  Sanskrit, 
yapyapi^eiv,  I3apf3apiietv,  and  jSoppopv^etv 
in  Greek,  and  both  garrire  and  gingrire 
in  Latin.  It  is  conceivable  that  these  two 
roots  may  have  been  originally  one  and 
the  same,  and  that  GAR  from  meaning 
to  swallow  may  have  come  to  mean  the 
indistinct  and  disagreeable  noise  which 
even  now  is  called  swallowing  the  letters, 
in  Sanskrit  grdsa,  the  German  Verschluck- 
e/t.  But  a  third  root  GAR,  meaning 
to  wake,  the  Greek,  iyeipG),  perf.  yprjyopa, 
can  hardly  be  traced  back  to  the  same 
source,  but  has  a  right  to  be  treated  as  a 
legitimate  and  independent  companion  of 
the  other  root  GAR. 

Many  more  instances  might  be  given, 
more  than  sufficient  to  establish  the  prin- 
ciple, that  even  in  the  same  language  two 
or  more  roots  may  be  discovered,  identi- 
cal in  all  outward*  appearance,  yet  totally 
different  from  each  other  in  meaning  and 
origin. 

Then,  why,  it  may  be  asked,  do  stu- 
dents of  language  distinguish,  where  stu- 
dents of  nature  do  not  ?  Why  are  phy- 
siologists so  anxious  to  establish  the  ex- 
istence of  cells,  uniform  from  their  be- 
ginning, yet  —  I  quote  from  Professor 
Haeckel— capable  of  producing  by  the 
processes  of  monogony,  gemmation,  poly- 
sporogony,  and  amphigony,  the  endless 
variety  of  living  creatures  ?*  Students 
of  language,  too,  might  say,  like  the  phy- 
siologists, that,  in  such  cases  as  the  root 
DA,  *  the  difference  of  mixture  in  the  end- 
less varieties  of  consonants  and  vowels 
are  so  fine  as  to  be,  for  the  present  at 
least,  beyond  the  powers  of  human  per- 
ception.' If  they  do  not  follow  that  Si- 
ren voice,  it  is  because  they  hold  to  a  fun- 
damental principle  of  reasoning,  which 
the  evolutionist  philosopher  abhors,  viz., 
that  if  two  things,  be  they  roots  or  cells  or 
anything  else,  which  appear  to  be  alike,  be- 
come different  by  evolution,  their  difference 
need  not  always  be  due  to  outward  circum- 
stances (commonly  called  environment), 
but  may  be  due  to  latent  dispositions 
which,  in  their  undeveloped  form,  are  be- 
yond the  powers  of  human  perception. 
If  two  roots  of  exactly  the  same  sound 


*  Haeckel,  NaUirUcheSchopfungsgeschichte,  achte 
Vorlesung ;  Strauss,  Alter  und  Neuer  Glauber  p. 
169. 


produce  two  totally  distinct  families  of 
words,  we  conclude  that,  though  outward- 
ly alike,  they  are  different  roots.  And  if 
we  applied  this  reasoning  to  living  germs, 
we  should  say  that,  if  two  germs,  though 
apparently  alike,  grow,  under  all  circum- 
stances, the  one  always  into  an  ape,  and 
never  beyond,  the  other  always  into  a 
man,  and  never  below,  then  the  two  germs, 
though  indistinguishable  at  first,  and 
though  following  for  a  time  the  same  line 
of  embryonic  development,  are  different 
from  the  beginning,  what^er  their  be- 
ginning may  have  been. 

There  is  another  point  of  difference  be- 
tween the  treatment  of  cells  by  physiolo- 
gists, and  the  treatment  of  roots  by  philo- 
logists, which  requires  careful  attention. 
The  physiologist  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
admission  of  his  uniform  cells,  but,  by  sub- 
jecting these  organic  bodies  to  a  new 
chemical  analysis,  he  arrives  in  the  end  at 
the  ordinary  chemical  substances  (the 
TrpojTa  aroLxela  of  nature),  and  looks  upon 
these,  not  simply  as  ruins,  or  as  the  residue 
of  a  violent  dissolution,  but  as  the  elements 
out  of  which  everything  that  exists,  whe- 
ther lifeless  or  living,  was  really  built  up. 
He  maintains,  in  fact,  the  possibility  of  in- 
organic substances  combining,  under  favor- 
able circumstances,  so  as  to  form  organic 
substances,  and  he  sees  in  the  lowest  Mo- 
neres  the  living  proof  of  an  independent 
beginning  of  life.* 

In  the  Science  of  Language  we  abstain 
from  such  experiments,  and  we  do  so  on 
principle.  We  do  not  expect  to  discover 
the  origin  of  living  roots  by  dissolving  them 
into  their  inorganic  or  purely  phonetic  ele- 
ments; for,  although  every  root  may  be 
reduced  to  at  least  one  consonant  and  one 
vowel,  these  consonants  and  vowels  are 
simply  the  materials ,  but  not  the  elements  of 
language;  they  have,  in  fact, no  real  inde- 
pendent existence,  they  are  nothing  but 
the  invention  of  grammarians,  and  their 

*  A  further  distinction  is  made  between  Aut^ 
gony  and  Plasmogony.  The  former  is  the  genera- 
tion of  the  must  simple  organic  individuals  from 
an  inorganic  formative  fluid,  a  fluid  which  contains 
the  requisite  elements  for  the  composition  of  an' 
organism,  dissolved  in  simple  and  nrm  combina- 
tions, e.g.  carbonic  acid,  ammoniac,  binary  salts, 
&c.  The  latter  is  the  generation  of  an  orgamsm 
from  an  organic  formative  fluid,  a  fluid  which  con- 
tains the  requisite  elements  dissolved  in  compli- 
cated and  loose  combination  of  com  pounds  of  car- 
bon, e.g.,  white  of  eggs,  fat,  &c.  (Haeckel,  VorU- 
sungeftf  p.  302.) 
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combination  would  only  give  rise  to  mean- 
ingless sounds,  never  to  significant  roots. 
While  the  physiologist  still  entertains  a  lin- 
gering hope  that,  with  the  progress  of 
chemical  science,  it  may  be  possible  to  pro- 
duce a  living  cell  out  of  given  materials, 
w^  kfiow  that  roots  are  simple,  that  they 
cannot  and  should  not  be  decomposed, 
and  that  consonants  and  vowels  are  lifeless 
and  meaningless  materials,  out  of  which  no 
real  root  ever  arose,  and  out  of  which  cer- 
tainly, nothing  like  a  root  can  ever  be  re- 
constructed. The  root  DA,  for  instance, 
means,  as  we  saw,  to  give ;  dissolve  it  into 
D  and  A,  and  you  have  meaningless  slag 
and  scum.  Recompose  D  and  A,  and  you 
have  indeed  the  same  sound,  but  its  life 
and  meaning  are  gone,  and  no  language 
could,  by  its  own  free  choice,  accept  such 
an  artificial  compound  into  its  grammar  or 
dictionary. 

Such  are  some  of  the  coincidences  and 
some  of  the  differences  between  Biology 
and  Philology  in  their  attempts  to  solve  the 
problems  of  the  origin  of  life  and  the  origin 
of  language ;  and  the  question  does  now 
arise.  Are  we,  in  the  Science  of  Language, 
driven  to  admit  that  roots,  because  they 
yield  to  no  further  analysis,  are  therefore  to 
be  accepted  as  unintelligible  in  their  origin, 
as  miraculously  implanted  in  man,  but  not 
in  animals  ;  or  may  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
go  beyond  this  limit,  and  discover  some- 
thing which,  while  it  makes  the  origin  of 
roots  perfectly  intelligible*  in  man,  explains 
to  us,  at  the  same  time,  why  they  should 
never  have  arisen  in  any  other  animal  ? 

Now  I  say,  without  hesitation,  that  roots, 
though  they  must  be  accepted  as  ultimate 
facts  in  the  Science  of  Language,  are  not 
ultimate  facts  in  the  Science  of  Thought. 
The  scholar  naturally  shrinks  from  a  sub- 
ject which  does  not  directly  concern  him, 
and  which,  according  to  its  very  nature, 
does  not  admit  of  that  exact  treatment  to 
which  he  is  accustomed;  but  the  philoso- 
pher must  accept  facts  as  they  are,  and  his 
interests  are  with  the  Chaos  as  well  as  with 
the  Kosmos.  As  the  medical  man,  who 
has  to  study  the  marvellously  arranged  net- 
work of  the  nerves,  shrinks  instinctively 
from  hypothetical  explanations  of  the  first 
formation  of  nervous  channels,  and  centres, 
and  ganglia,  and  plexuses,  the  scholar,  too, 
is  frightened  by  the  chaotic  proceedings 
which  are  inevitable  when  we  come  to  ask, 
how  roots  came  to  be  what  they  are.  But 
to  those  who  are  ready  to  deal  with  hypo- 


thetical spbjects  in  a  hypothetical  manner, 
there  is  nothing  mysterious  or  irrational  in 
the  origin  of  roots.  Only  let  us  not  forget 
that  roots  are  not  merely  sounds,  but 
sounds  full  of  meaning.  To  take  the  roots 
^a,  to  sing,  //fl,  to  give,  z^a,  to  blow,  and  to 
ask  why  the  three  different  consonants,  g, 
d,  v,  should  produce  such  difference  of 
meaning,  is  absurd,  and  can  never  lead  to 
any  results.  These  consonants,  though, 
when  we  learn  our  ABC,  they  look  so 
very  real,  are  nothing  by  themselves ;  they 
can,  therefore,  possess  no  meaning  by 
themselves ;  or  produce  by  themselves  any 
effect  whatsoever.  All  scholars,  from  Plato 
down  to  Humboldt,  who  imagine  that  they 
can  discover  certain  meanings  in  certain 
consonants,  have  forgotten  that  neither 
consonants  nor  vowels  are  more  than  ab- 
stractions ;  and  if  there  is  any  truth  in  their 
observations,  as  there  undoubtedly  is,  we 
shall  see  that  this  must  be  explained  in  a 
different  way.  A  root,  on  the  contrary,  is 
not,  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  a  mere  ab- 
straction or  invention  of  grammarians. 
We  have  in  many  languages  to  discover 
them  by  analysis,  no  doubt;  but  no  one 
who  has  ever  disentangled  a  cluster  of 
words  can  fail  to  see  that,  without  granting 
to  roots  an  independent,  and  really  histori- 
cal existence,  the  whole  evolution  of  lan- 
guage would  become  an  impossibility. 
There  are  languages,  however,  such  as  an- 
cient Chinese,  in  which  almost  every  word 
is  still  a  root,  and  even  in  so  modern  a  lan- 
guage as  Sanskrit,  there  are  still  many 
word's  which,  in  outward  appearance,  are 
identical  with  roots. 

As  roots  therefore  have  two  sides,  an 
outside,  their  sound,  and  an  inside,  their  ^ 
meaning,  it  is  quite  clear  we  shall  never 
arrive  at  a  proper  understanding  of  their 
nature,  unless  we  pay  as  much  attention  to 
their  soul  as  to  their  body.  We  must,  be- 
fore all  things,  have  a  clear  insight  into 
the  mechanism  of  the  human  mind,  if  we 
want  to  understand  the  origin  of  roots; 
and  by  placing  before  you  the  simplest  out 
line  of  the  mind  in  the  act  of  knowing,  (with- 
out considering  what  concerns  emotion 
and  will),  I  believe  I  shall  be  able  to  lay 
bare  the  exact  point  where  the  origin  of 
of  roots  becomes,  not  only  intelligible,  but 
inevitable. 

It  is  difficult,  at  the  present  moment,  to 
speak  of  the  human  mind  in  any  technical 
language  whatsoever  without  being  called 
to  order  by  some  philosopher  or   other. 
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According  to  some,  the  mind  is  one  and 
indivisible,  and  it  is  the  subject-matter  only 
of  our  consciousness  which  gives  to  the 
acts  of  the  mind  the  different  appearances 
of  feeling,  remembering,  imagining,  know- 
ing, willing,  or  believing.  According  to 
others,  mind,  as  a  subject,  has  no  existence 
whatever,  and  nothing  ought  to  be  spoken 
of  except  states  of  consciousness,  some 
passive,  some  active,  some  mixed.  I  myself 
have  been  sharply  taken  to  task  for  ventur- 
ing to  speak,  in  this  enlightened  nineteenth 
century  of  ours,  of  different  faculties  of  the 
mind,  faculties  being  merely  imaginary 
creations,  the  illegitimate  offspring  of  medi- 
aeval scholasticism. 

Now  I  confess  I  am  amused  rather  than 
frightened  by  such  pedantry.  Faculty, 
facultas^  seems  to  me  so  good  a  word,  that, 
if  it  did  not  exist,  it  ought  to  be  invented, 
in  order  to  express  the  different  modes  .of 
action  of  what  we  may  still  be  allowed  to 
call  our  Mind.  It  does  not  commit  us  to 
more  than  if  we  ^ere  to  speak  of  the 
facilities  or  agilities  of  the  mind,  and  only 
those  who  change  the  force's  of  nature  into 
gods  or  demons,  would  be  frightened  by 
the  faculties,  as  green-eyed  monsters 
seated  in  the  dark  recesses  of  our  self  I 
shall,  therefore,  retain  the  name  of  faculty, 
in  spite  of  its  retrogressive  appearance; 
and,  in  speaking  of  the  act  of  knowing  in 
the  most  general,  and  least  technical 
language,  I  shall  say,  that  the  mind  acts  in 
two  different  ways,  or,  that  its  knowledge 
has  two  aspects ;  the  one  sensuous  or  i?i- 
tuitional,  sometimes  CTuWtil  prece?itative,  the 
other,  rational  or  conceptual^  sometimes 
called  representative,  I  do  not  mean  that 
the  two  can  be  separated  or  cut  asunder, 
as  on  a  dissecting  table,  but  only  that  they 
can  be,  and  ought  to  be,  distinguished.* 

Although  knowledge  is  impossible, 
whether  for  man  or  beast,  without  intui- 
tions, the  knowledge  of  man,  as  soon  as  he 
has  left  the  stage  of  infancy,  i.e.  speechless- 
ness, is  never  intuitional  only,  but  always 
both  intuitional  and  conceptual.  Intui- 
tion is  knowledge  too,  but  it  is  not  know- 
ledge in  the  technically  defined  and  re- 
stricted sense  of  the  word.  It  is  experience 
concerned  with  individual  objects  only, 
whether  external,  as  supplied  by  sense,  or 

*  Kant,  Prolegomena^  p.  60.  *  Die  Summe 
hiervon  ist  diese :  die  Sache  der  Sinne  ist  anzu- 
schauen,  die  des  Verstandes  zu  denken.  Denken 
aber  ist  Vorstellungen  in  einem  Bewusstsein  ver- 
einigen.' 


internal,  as  supplied  by  emotion  or  voli- 
tion. 

True  knowledge,  even  in  its  lowest 
form,  always  consists  in  the  combination 
of  an  intuition  and  a  concept.  When  I 
say.  This  is  a  dog,  or.  This  is  a  tree,  or, 
This  is  anything  else,  I  must  have  the 
concept  of  a  dog  or  a  tree  to  which  I  refer 
this  or  that  intuition,  this  or  that  state  of 
consciousness.  These  concepts  are  not 
intuitive.  There  is  no  word  in  the  whole 
of  our  dictionary,  with  the  exception  of 
proper  names,  to  which  anything  real  or 
•intuitional  corresponds.  No  one  ever  saw 
a  dog,  or  a  tree ;  but  only  this  or  that  dog, 
a  Scotch  terrier  or  a  Newfoundland  dog ; 
a  fir  tree,  or  an  oak  tree,  or  an  apple  tree ; 
and  then  again,  no  one  ever  saw  an  apple 
tree,  but  only  a  few  parts  of  it,  a  little  of 
the  bark,  a  few  leaves,  an  apple  here  and 
there;  and  all  these  again,  not  as  they 
really  are,  but  one  side  of  them  only. 
Tree,  therefore,  is  a  concept,  and,  as  such, 
can  never  be  seen  or  perceived  by  the 
senses,  can  never  acquire  phenomenal  or 
intuitional  form.  We  live  in  two  worlds, 
the  world  of  sight  and  the  world  of 
thought;  and,  strange  as  it  may  sound, 
nothing  that  we  think,  nothing  that  we 
name,  nothing  that  we  find  in  our  dic- 
tionary, can  ever  be  seen,  or  heard,  or 
perceived. 

Now  our  concepts  and  our  words  are 
produced  by  a  faculty,  or  by  a  mode  of 
mental  action,  which  is  not  simply  a  bar- 
rier between  man  and  beast,  but  which 
creates  a  new  world  in  which  we  live.  If 
all  animals  were  blind,  and  man  alone  pos- 
sessed the  faculty  of  seeing,  that  would  not 
constitute  a  barrier  between  man  and 
beast ;  it  would  simply  be  an  incrAse  of 
that  intuitional  knowledge  which  we  share 
in  common  with  the  beast. 

But  the  faculty  of  forming  concepts  is 
somethijig,  not  simply  beyond,  but  alto- 
gether beside  the  world  of  sense.  Concepts 
are  formed  by  what  is  called  the  faculty 
of  abstraction,  a  very  good  word,  as  ex- 
pressing the  act  of  dissolving  sensuous  in- 
tuitions into  their  constituent  parts,  divest- 
ing each  part  of  its  momentary  and  purely 
intuitional  character,  and  thus  imparting 
to  it  that  general  capacity  which  enables  us 
to  gain  general,  conceptual,  real  knowledge. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  considerable  dif- 
ference of  opinion  among  psychologists  as 
to  the  exact  process  by  which  concepts  are 
formed ;  but,  for  the  object  which  we  here 
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have  in  view,  any  theory,  from  Plato  down 
to  Hume,  will  be  acceptable.  What  is 
important  to  us  is  to  see  clearly  that,  as 
long  as  we  have  intuitional  knowledge 
only,  as  long  as  we  only  see,  hear,  or  touch 
this  or  that,  we  cannot  predicate,  we  can- 
not name,  we  cannot  reason,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word.  We  can  do  many 
things  intuitively ;  perhaps  the  best  things 
we  ever  do  are  done  intuitively,  and  as  if 
by  instinct;  and  for  the  development  of 
animal  instincts,  for  all  the  clever  things 
that,  we  are  told,  animals  do,  intuitional 
knowledge  is  more  than  sufficient,  and  far 
more  important  than  conceptual  know- 
ledge. But,  in  order  to  form  the  simplest 
judgment,  in  order  to  say  *  This  is  green,* 
we  must  have  acquired  the  concept  of 
green  ;  we  must  possess  what  is  generally 
called  the  idea  of  green,  with  its  endless 
shades  and  varieties ;  we  must,  at  least, 
to  speak  with  Berkeley,  *  have  made  the 
idea  of  an  individual  the  representative  of 
a  class/  Thus  only  can  we  predicate 
green  of  any  single  object  which  produces 
in  us,  besides  other  impressions,  that  im- 
pression also  which  we  have  gathered  up 
with  many  others  in  the  concept  and  name 
of  *  green.* 

The  difference  between  intuitional  and 
conceptual  knowledge  has  been  dwelt  on 
by  all  philosophers ;  nor  do  I  know  of  any 
philosopher  of  note  who  has  claimed  for 
animals  the  possession  of  conceptual  know- 
ledge. Even  evolutionist  philosophers, 
who  admit  no  difference  in  kind  whatso- 
ever, and  who  therefore  can  look  upon 
human  reason  as  a  development  only  of 
brute  reason,  seldom  venture  so  far  as  to 
claim  for  animals  the  actual  possession  of 
conc^tual  knowledge. 

Locke,  who  can  certainly  not  be  sus- 
pected of  idealistic  tendencies,  says,*  *  If 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  beasts  com- 
pound and  enlarge  their  ideas  that  way  to 
any  degree,  this,  I  think,  I  may  be  positive 
in,  that  the  power  of  abstracting  is  not  at 
all  in  them  ;  and  that  the  having  of  general 
ideas  is  that  which  puts  a  perfect  distinc- 
tion betwixt  man  and  brutes,  and  is  an 
excellency  which  the  faculties  of  brutes  do 
by  no  means  attain  to.  For,  it  is  evident, 
we  observe  no  footsteps  in  them  of  making 
use  of  general  signs  for  universal  ideas ; 
from  which  we  have  reason  to  imagine 
that  they  have  not  the  faculty  of  abstract- 

*  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language ,  I.  405. 


ing  or  making  general  ideas,  since  they 
have  no  use  of  words  or  any  other  general 
signs.' 

Few  philosophers  have  studied  animals 
so  closely,  and  expressed  their  love  for 
them  so  openly  as  Schopenhauer.  *  Those, 
he  says,  *  who  deny  understanding  to  the 
higher  animals,  can  have  very  little  them- 
selves.* *  It  is  true,*  he  says,  in  another 
place,  *  animals  cannot  speak  and  laugh. 
But  the  dog,  the  only  red  friend  of  man, 
has  something  analogous, — his  own  pe- 
culiar, expressive,  good-natured,  and  tho- 
roughly honest  wagging  of  the  tail.  How 
far  better  is  this  natural  greeting  than  the 
bows  and  scrapings  and  grinnings  of  itien ! 
How  much  does  it  surpass  in  sincerity,  for 
the  present  at  least,  all  other  assurances  of 
friendship  and  devotion  ?  How  could  we 
endure  the  endless  deceits,  tricks  and 
frauds  of  men,  if  there  were  not  dogs  into 
whose  honest  faces  one  may  look  without 
mistrust.* 

The  same  philosopher  assigns  to  animals 
both  memory  and  imagination  {Phantasie), 
He  quotes  the  case  of  a  puppy,  unwilling 
to  jump  from  a  table,  as  a  proof  that  the 
category  of  causality  belongs  to  animals 
also.  But  he  is  too  expert  a  philosopher  to 
allow  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  fanciful 
interpretations  of  doubtful  appearances; 
and  when  he  explains  the  formation  of 
general  notions  as  the  peculiar  work  of 
reason,  he  states,  without  any  hesitation 
or  qualification,  *  that  it  is  this  function 
which  explains  all  those  facts  which  dis- 
tinguish the  Hfe  of  men  from  the  life  of 
animals.*  * 

I  have  said  again  and  again  that  accord- 
ing to  the  strict  rules  of  positive  philosophy, 
we  have  no  right  either  to  assert  or  to  deny 
anything  with  reference  to  the  so-called 
mind  of  animals.  But  to  those  who  think 
that  philosophy  may  trust  to  anthropomor- 
phic analogies,  and  that  at  least  no  counter 
arguments  can  be  brought  forward  against 
their  assertions  that  animals  generalise, 
form  concepts,  and  use  them  for  the 
purpose  of  reasoning,  exactly  as  we  do,  I 
may  be  allowed  to  propose  at  least  two  . 
cases  for  explanation.  They  are  selected 
out  of  a  large  mass  of  stories  which  have 
lately  been  collected  in  illustration  of  the 
animal  intellect,  and  they  possess  at  least 


♦  Fraucnstadt,  Schopenhauer- L^xicon^  s.v.  Be- 
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this  advantage,  that  they  are  both  told  by 
truly  scientific  observers. 

The  first  is  taken  fi-om  Autenrieth,  in  his 
Ansichten  iiber  Natiir  und  Seeienlebetiy 
published  in  1836. 

*  The  grub  of  the  Nachtpfanenauge  spins, 
at  the  upper  end  of  its  case,  a  double  roof 
of  stiff  brisdes,  held  together  at  the  end  by 
very  fine  threads.  This  roof  opens  through 
a  very  Hght  pressure  from  within,  but  offers 
a  strong  resistance  to  any  pressure  from 
without.  If  the  grub  acted  according  to 
judgment  and  reason,  it  would,  according 
to  human  ideas,  have  had  to  consider  as 
follows  : — That  it  might  possibly  become  a 
chrysalis,  and  be  exposed  to  all  sorts  of 
accidents  without  any  chance  of  escape, 
unless  it  took  suflficient  precautions ;  that 
it  would  rise  from  the  chrysalis  as  a 
butterfly,  without  having  the  organs  and 
power  to  break  the  covering  which  it  had 
spun  as  a  grub,  or  without  being  able,  like 
other  butterflies,  to  emit  a  liquid  capable 
of  dissolving  silky  threads ;  that,  therefore, 
unless  it  had,  while  a  grub,  made  prepara- 
tions for  an  easy  exit  from  its  prison,  it 
would  suffer  in  it  a  premature  death. 
While  engaged  in  building  such  a  prison 
the  grub  ought  to  have  perceived  clearly 
that,  in  order  to  escape  hereafter  as  a  but- 
terfly, it  would  have  to  make  a  roof  so 
constructed  that  it  should  protect  from 
without,  but  open  easily  from  within,  and 
that  this  could  be  effected  by  means  of 
stiff  silky  bristles,  converging  in  the  mid- 
dle, but  otherwise  free.  It  would  also 
have  to  know  beforehand  that,  for  that 
purpose,  the  same  silky  substance  had  to 
be  used  out  of  which  the  whole  covering 
was  built  up,  only  with  greater  art.  And 
yet  it  could  not  have  been  instructed  in 
this  by  its  parents,  because  they  were  dead 
before  it  escaped  from  its  egg.  Nor  could 
it  have  learnt  it  by  habit  and  experience, 
for  it  performs  this  work  of  art  once  only 
in  its  life ;  nor  by  imitation,  for  it  does  not 
live  in  society.  Its  understanding,  too, 
could  be  but  little  cultivated  during  its 
grub-life,  for  it  does  nothing  but  creep 
about  on  the  shrub  on  which  it  first  saw 
the  light,  eat  its  leaves,  cling  to  it  with  its 
feet,  so  as  not  to  fall  to  the  ground,  and 
hide  beneath  a  leaf,  so  as  not  to  be  wetted 
by  the  rain.  To  shake  off  by  involuntary 
contortions  its  old  skin  whenever  it  be- 
came uncomfortable,  was  the  whole  of  its 
life,  the  whole  of  its  reasoning,  before  it 
began  to  spin  its  marvellous  shroud.* 


The  other  case  is  an  experiment  very 
ingeniously  contrived,  with  a  view  of  dis- 
covering traces  of  generalisation  in  the  or- 
dinary habits  of  animals.  The  experiment 
was  made  by  Mr.  Amtsberg,  of  Stralsund, 
and  described  by  Dr.  Mobius,  Professor  of 
Zoology  at  Kiel.* 

*  A  pike,  who  swallowed  all  small  fishes 
which  were  put  into  his  aquarium,  was 
separated  from  them  by  a  pane  of  glass, 
so  that,  whenever  he  tried  to  pounce  *  on 
them,  he  struck  his  gills  against  the  glass, 
and  sometimes  so  violently  that  he  re- 
mained lying  on  his  back,  like  dead.  He 
recovered,  however,  and  repeated '  his 
onslaughts,  till  they  became  rarer  and 
rarer,  and  at  last,  after  three  months, 
ceased  altogether.  After  having  been  in 
solitary  confinement  for  six  months,  the 
pane  of  glass  was  removed  from  the 
aquarium,  so  that  the  pike  could  again 
roam  about  freely  among  the  other  fishes. 
He  at  once  swam  towards  them,  but  he 
never  touched  any  one  of  them,  but  always 
halted  at  a  respectful  distance  of  about  an 
inch,  and  was  satisfied  to  share  with  the 
rest  the  meat  that  was  thrown  into  the 
aquarium.  He  had  therefore  been  trained 
so  as  not  to  attack  the  other  fishes  which 
he  knew  as  inhabitant^  of  the  same  tank. 
As  soon,  however,  as  a  strange  fish  was 
thrown  into  the  aquarium,  the  pike  in 
nowise  respected  him,  but  swallowed  him 
at  once.  After  he  had  done  this  forty 
times,  all  the  time  respecting  the  old  com- 
panions of  his  imprisonment,  he  had  to  be 
removed  from  the  aquarium  on  account  of 
his  large  size.' 

*  The  training  of  this  pike,*  as  Professor 
Mobius  remarks,  *  was  not,  therefore, 
based  on  judgment;  it  consisted  otty  in 
he  establishment  of  a  certain  direction  of 
will,  in  consequence  of  uniformly  recurrent 
sensuous  impressions.  The  merciful  treat- 
ment of  the  fishes  which  were  familiar  to 
him,  or,  as  some  would  say,  which  he  knew, 
shows  only  that  the  pike  acted  without  re- 
flection. Their  view  provoked  in  him,  no 
doubt,  the  natural  desire  to  swallow  them, 
but  it  evoked  at  the  same  time  the  recol- 
lection of  the  pain  which  he  had  suffered 
on  their  account,  and  the  sad  impression 
that  it  was  impossible  to  reach  the  prey 


*  Schnften  des  Naturwissenschafilichen  Vertitts 
fiir  SchUswig'HolsUin,      Separatabdrack.    Kiel, 
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which  he  so  much  desired.  These  impres- 
sions acquired  a  greater  power  than  his 
voracious  instinct,  and  repressed  it  at  least 
for  a  time.  The  same  sensuous  impression, 
proceeding  from  the  same  fishes,  was 
always  in  his  soul  the  beginning  of  the 
same  series  of  psychic  acts.  He  could  not 
help  repeating  this  series,  like  a  machine, 
but  like  a  machine  with  a  soul,  which  has 
this  advantage  over  mechanical  machines, 
that  it  can  adapt  its  work  to  unforeseen 
circumstances,  while  a  mechanical  machine 
can  not.  The  pane  of  glass  was  to  the 
organism  of  the  pike  one  of  these  unfore- 
seen circumstances.' 

Truly  scientific  observations  and  experi- 
ments, like  the  two  here  mentioned,  will 
serve  at  least  to  show  how  much  can  be 
achieved  by  purely  intuitional  knowledge, 
possessed  in  common  by  men  and  animals, 
and  without  the  help  of  that  conceptual 
knowledge  which  1  regard  as  the  exclusive 
property  of  man. 

With  us,  every  element  of  knowledge, 
even  the  simplest  impression  of  the  senses, 
has  been  so  completely  conceptualised, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to  ima- 
gine intuitional  without  conceptual  know- 
ledge. It  is  not  always  remarked  that  we 
men  have  almost  entirely  left  the  sphere 
of  purely  intuitional  knowledge,  and  that 
the  world  in  which  we  live  and  move  and 
have  our  being  is  a  world  of  concepts  ;  a 
world  which  we  have  created  ourselves, 
and  which,  without  us,  without  the  specta- 
tors in  the  theatre,  would  vanish  into 
nothing. 

What  do  we  mean  when  we  sav  we 
know  a  thing  ?  A  child  which  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  sees  an  elephant,  may  stare 
at  the  ^uge  beast,  may  fix  his  eyes  on  its 
trunk  and  tusks,  may  touch  its  skin,  and 
walk  round  the  monster  so  as  to  measure 
it  from  every  side.  While  this  is  going  on 
the  child  sees  the  beast,  feels  it,  measures  it ; 
but  we  should  never  say  the  first  time  the 
child  sees  an  elephant,  that  he  knows  it. 

When  the  child  sees  the  same  elephant, 
or  another  elephant,  a  second  time,  and 
;'<fCOgnises  the  animal  as  the  same,  or  near- 
ly the  same  which  he  saw  before,  then,  for 
the  first  time,  we  say  that  the  child  knows 
the  elephant.  This  is  knowledge  in  its  low- 
est and  crudest  form.  It  is  no  more  than 
a  connecting  of  a  present  with  a  past  intu- 
ition or  phantasm ;  it  is,  properly  speaking, 
re  me  mbering  only  y  and  not  yti  cognition.  The 
animal  intellect,  according  to  the  ordinary 


interpretation,  would  go  as  far  as  this,  but 
no  farther. 

But  now  let  us  take,  not  exactly  a  child, 
but  a  boy  who  for  the  first  time  sees  an 
elephant.  He,  too,  does  not  know  the 
elephant,  but  he  knows  that  what  he  sees 
for  the  first  time,  is  an  animal.  What 
does  that  mean  ?  It  means  that  the  boy 
possesses  the  concept  of  a  living  and 
breathing  being,  different  from  man,  and 
that  he  recognises  this  general  concept  in 
the  elephant  before  him.  Here,  too,  cog- 
nition takes  place  by  means  of  r<fcognition, 
but  what  is  recognised  is  not  connected 
with  a  former  intuition,  but  with  a  con- 
cept, the  concept  of  animal.* 

Now,  an  animal,  as  such,  has  no  actual 
existence.  A  boy  may  have  seen  dogs, 
cats,  and  mice,  but  never  an  animal  in 
general.  The  concept  of  animal  is  there- 
fore of  man's  own  making,  and  its  only 
object  is  to  enable  man  to  know. 

But  now  let  us  make  a  further  step,  and 
instead  of  a  child  or  a  boy,  take  a  young 
man  who  knows  the  elephant,  not  only  as 
what  he  has  seen  in  the  Zoological  Gar- 
den, not  only  as  an  animal,  but  scientifical- 
ly, as  we  call  it,  as  a  vertebrate.  What  is 
the  difference  between  his  knowledge  and 
that  of  the  boy  ?  Simply  this,  that  he  has 
formed  a  new  concept — that  of  the  ver- 
tebrate—comprehending less  than  the  con- 
cept of  animal,  but  being  more  definite, 
more  accurate,  and  therefore  more  useful 
for  knowing  one  class  of  animals  from  an- 
other. These  scientific  concepts  can  be 
made  narrower  and  narrower,  more  and 
more  accurate  and  scientific,  till  at  last, 
after  having  classed  the  elephant  as  a  ver- 
tebrate, a  mammal,  a  pachydermatous  an- 
imal, and  a  proboscidate,  we  leave  the 
purely  physical  classification,  and  branch- 
ing off"  into  metaphysical  language,  call 
the  elephant  a  living  object,  a  material  ob- 
ject, an  object  in  general.  In  this,  and  in 
no  other  way,  do  we  gain  knowledge, 
whether  scientific  or  unscientific  ;  and  if 
we  should  ever  meet  with  an  intuition  for 
which  we  have  no  concept  whatsoever, 
not  even  that  of  material  object,  then  that 
intuition  would  be  inconceivable,  and  ut- 
terly unknowable ;  it  would  transcend  the 


*  When  the  Romans  first  became  acquainted 
with  the  elephant,  they  used  the  concept  of  ox  for 
the  conception  of  the  new  animal,  and  called  it 
Bos  Luca.  In  the  same  manner  savage  tribes,  who 
had  never  seen  horses,  called  horses  large  pigs. 
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limits  of  our  knowledge.*  The  whole  of 
what  we  call  the  human  intellect  consists, 
of  these  concepts,  a  kind  of  net  for  catch- 
ing intuitional  knowledge,  which  becomes 
larger  and  stronger  with  every  draught 
that  is  brought  to  land.  Wonderful  as  the 
human  intellect  may  appear,  when  we 
look  upon  it  as  a  whole,  its  nature  is  ex- 
tremely simple.  It  separates  and  com- 
bines, it  destroys  and  builds  up,  it  throws 
together  at  haphazard  or  classifies  with 
the  minutest  care,  the  materials  supplied 
by  the  senses,  and  it  is  for  this  very  reason, 
because  it  intermixes,  or  interlaces,  or  inter- 
links, that  it  was  called  the  Inier-lect^  soft- 
ened into  Intellect,  The  more  concepts 
we  possess,  the  larger  is  our  knowledge  ; 
the  more  carefully  we  handle  or  interlink 
our  concepts,  the  more  closely  do  we  rea- 
son ;  and  the  more  freely  we  can  tumble 
out  the  contents  of  these  pigeon-holes,  and 
throw  them  together,  the  more  startling 
is  our  power  of  imagination. 

We  now  come  to  the  next  point.  How 
is  this  work  of  the  human  intellect,  the 
forming  and  handling  of  concepts,  carried 
on  ?  Are  concepts  possible,  or,  at  least, 
are  concepts  ever  realised  without  some 
outward  form  or  body  ?  I  say  decidedly. 
No.  If  the  Science  of  Language  has 
proved  anything,  it  has  proved  that  concep- 
tual or  discursive  thought  can  be  carried 
on  in  words  only.  There  is  no  thought 
without  ivords,  as  little  as  there  are  words 
without  thought.  We  can,  by  abstraction, 
distinguish  between  words  and  thought,  as 
the  Greeks  did  when  they  spoke  of  inward 
{ivdiaOerog)  and  outward  [TTpixjynpiKog) 
Logos,  but  we  can  never  separate  the  two 
without  destroying  both.  If  I  may  ex- 
plain my  meaning  by  a  homely  illustration, 
it  is  like  pealing  an  orange.  We  can  peel 
an  orange,  and  put  the  skin  on  one  side 
and  the  flesh  on  the  other;  and  we  can 
peel  language,  and  put  the  words  on  one 
side  and  the  thought  or  meanings  on  the 
other.  But  we  never  find  in  nature  an 
orange  without  peel,  nor  peel  without  an 
orange  ;  nor  do  we  ever  find  in  nature 
thought  without  words,  or  words  without 
thought. 

It  is  curious,  however,  to  observe  how 
determinately  this  conclusion  has  been  re- 
sisted.    It  is  considered  humiliating  that 


*  See  the  whole  of  this  subject  treated  most  ex- 
cellently  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  First  Prin- 
ciplest  p.  79. 


what  is  most  spiritual  in  us,  our  thoughts, 
should  be  dependent  on  such  miserable 
crutches  as  words  are  supposed  to  be. 
But  words  are  by  no  means  such  misera- 
ble crutches.  They  are  the  very  limbs, 
aye,  they  are  the  very  wings  of  thought. 
We  do  not  complain  that  we  cannot  move 
without  legs.  Why  then  should  we  con- 
sider it  humiliating  that  we  cannot  think 
without  words  ? 

The  most  ordinary  objection  to  this 
view  of  thought  and  language  is,  that  if 
thought  were  dependent  on  words  the 
deaf  and  dumb  would  be  without  concep- 
tual thought  altogether.  But,  according  to 
those  who  have  best  studied  this  subject,  it 
is  perfectly  true*  that  deaf  and  dumb  per- 
sons, if  left  entirely  to  themselves,  have  no 
concepts,  except  such  as  can  be  expressed 
by  less  perfect  symbols — and  that  it  is 
only  by  being  taught  that  they  acquire 
some  kind  of  conceptual  thought  and  lan- 
guage. Were  this  otherwise,  however,  we, 
at  all  events,  could  know  nothing  of  their 
concepts,  except  through  some  kind  of 
language,  intelligible  both  to  them  and  to 
ourselves,  while,  according  to  the  premiss, 
the  deaf  and  dumb  are  supposed  to  be 
without  language  altogether. 

Another  and  more  powerful  objection  is, 
that  the  invention  of  language  involves  the 
previous  existence  of  concepts,  because  we 
can  only  feel  impelled  to  express  what 
already  exists  in  our  mind.  This  objection, 
however,  has  been  met  by  showing  that  in 
the  usual  sense  of  that  word  language  was 
never  invented,  and  that  here,  as  in  all 
other  cases,  though  we  may  say  that, 
logically,  the  function  is  the  antecedent  of 
the  organ,  yet  in  reality  organ  and  function 
always  presuppose  each  other,  and*cannot 
exist  the  one  without  the  other. 

A  third  objection  is,  that  language,  in 
the  usual  sense  of  the  word,  is  not  the 
only  organ  cf  conceptual  thought.  Now 
this  is  perfectly  true,  and  has  never  been 
questioned.  Besides  the  phonetic  symbols 
of  language,  there  are  other  less  perfect 
symbols  of  thought,  which  are  rightly 
called  ideographic.  We  can  form  the  con- 
cept of  *  three '  without  any  spoken  word,  by 
simply  holding  up  three  fingers.  In  the 
same  manner  the  hand  might  stand  for 
Jive^  both  hands  for  ten^  hands  and  feet 
for-  tivefity.     This    is    how    people   who 

"^Lectures  on  the  Science 0/  Language,  II.  74, 
note. 
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possessed  no  organs  of  speech,  would 
speak ;  this  is  how  the  deaf  and  dumb  do 
speak.*  Three  fingers  are  as  good  as 
three  strokes,  three  strokes  are  as  good  as 
three  clicks  of  the  tongue,  three  cHcks  of 
the  tongue  are  as  good  as  the  sound  three ^ 
or  trois^  or  drei^  or  shalosh  in  Hebrew,  or 
san  in  Chinese.  But  all  these  are  signs; 
and  being  signs,  symbols  or  embodiments 
of  concepts,  they  fall  under  the  general 
category  of  logos  or  language.  *As  a 
matter  of  neceFsity,'  Professor  Mansel 
remarked,  *  men  must  think  by  symbols; 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  do  think  by 
language. 't 

Nothing,  however,  seems  of  any  avail 
to  convince  our  opponents  that  they  can- 
not do  what  they  imagine  they  have  been 
doing  all  their  lives,  viz.,  thinking  silently, 
or  without  words.  Some  of  the  Polynesian 
savages  would  seem  to  have  a  far  truer 
insight  into  the  nature  of  thought,  for  their 
expression  for  thinking  is  *  speaking  in 
the  stomach.*  But  modem  philosophers 
inagine  they  are  wiser  than  these  primitive 
savages;  and  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  all 
controversy,  they  have  had  recourse  even 
to  the  test  of  experiment.  I  shall  try  to 
describe  these  experiments  as  well  as  I 
can,  and  if  my  description  seems  incredi- 
ble, it  is  certainly  not  my  fault.  As  far 
as  I  can  follow  those  who  have  tried  the 
experiment,  they  begin  by  shutting  their 
eyes  and  ears,  and  holding  their  breath. 
I'hey  then  sink  into  unconsciousness,  and 
when  all  is  dark  and  still,  they  try  their 
new  art  of  ventriloquism,  thinking  thoughts 
without  words.  They  begin  with  a  very 
simple  case.  They  want  to  conjure  up 
the  thought  of  a  .....  I  must  not  say 
what,  fbr  it  is  to  be  a  nameless  thing,  and 
every  time  that  its  name  rises,  it  is  gulped 
down  and  ordered  to  vanish.  However, 
in  confidence,  I  may  whisper  that  they 
want  to  conjure  up  the  thought  of  a — 
dog. 

Now  the  word  dog  is  determinately 
suppressed ;  hound,  cur,  and  all  the  rest, 
too,  are  ordered  away.  Then  begins  tlie 
work.  *  Rise  up,  thou  quadruped  with 
ears  and  wagging  tail!*  But  alas!  the 
charm  is   already   broken !      Quadruped, 


*  See  some  excellent  remarks  on  gesture-lan- 
guage by  Mr.  E.  B.  Tylor,  in  the  Fortnightly 
R€vini\  1866,  p.  544. 

t  North  British  Review,  1 850. 


ears,  tail,  wagging,  all  are  words  which 
cannot  be  admitted. 

Silence  is  restored,  and  a  new  effort 
begins.  This  time  there  is  to  be  nothing 
about  quadruped,  or  animal,  or  hairy  brute ; 
the  inner  consciousness  sinks  lower,  and 
at  last  there  rises  a  being,  to  be  developed 
gradually  and  insensibly  into  a  dog.  But, 
alas !  *  being,'  too,  is  a  word,  and  as  soon 
as  it  is  whispered,  all  the  potential  dogs 
vanish  into  nothing. 

A  last  appeal,  however,  remains.  No 
animal,  no  being,  nothing  is  to  be  talked 
of ;  complete  silence  is  restored  ;  no  breath 
is  drawn.  There  is  a  something  coming 
near,  the  ghost  appears,  when  suddenly  he 
is  greeted  by  the  recognising  self  with 
Bow-wow!  bow-wow!  Then  at  last,  the 
effort  is  given  up  as  hopeless,  the  eyes  are 
opened,  the  ears  unstopped,  the  breath  is 
allowed  to  rise  again,  and  as  soon  as  the 
word  dog  is  uttered,  the  ghost  appears,  the 
concept  is  there,  we  know  what  we  mean, 
we  think  and  say  Dog.  Let  any  one  try  to 
think  without  words,  and,  if  he  is  honest,  he 
will  confess  that  the  process  which  he  goes 
through  is  somewhat  like  the  one  I  have 
just  tried  to  describe. 

I  believe  that  there  would  have  been 
far  less  unwiUingness  to  admit  that  con- 
ceptual thought  is  impossible  without 
language,  if  people  had  not  been  fi-ightened 
by  the  recollection  of  the  old  controversies 
between  NominaHsm  and  Realism.  But 
the  Science  of  Language  has  nothing  to  do* 
with  either  Nominalism  or  Realism.  It 
does  not  teach  that  concepts  are  nothing 
but  words,  but  only  that  concepts  are  no- 
thing without  words,  and  words  nothing 
without  concepts.  If  Condillac  maintained 
that  science  is  but  a  well-made  language,  he 
was  right,  but  only  because  he  assigned  to 
language  a  much  fuller  meaning  than  it 
usually  has.  Again,  when  Home  Tooke 
said  that  the  business  of  the  mind  ex- 
tended no  further  than  to  receive  impres- 
sions, that  what  are  called  its  operations 
are  merely  the  operations  of  language, 
he  too  was  right,  only  that  he  used 
mind  where  we  generally  use  sense, 
and  language  where  we  use  Xoyo^  or  rea- 
son. I  quoted  on  a  former  occasion*  the 
words  of  Schelling  and  Hegel  on  the 
indivisibility  of  thought  and  language;  I 
may  add  to-day  the  testimony  of  one  who 
looked  upon  the  philosophy  of  Schelling 

*  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language,  II.  p.  77. 
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and  Hegel  as  verba  praterquam  nihil,  and 
who  yet  fully  supports  their  view  .on  this 
point. 

*  That  language  (verbal  or  other)  is 
inseparable  from  thought,  is  rendered 
morally  certain  by  the  impossibility  under 
which  we  all  labor  of  forming  universal 
notions  without  the  aid  of  voluntary  sym- 
bols. Tiie  instant  we  advance  beyond  the 
perception  of  that  which  is  present  now 
and  here,  our  knowledge  can  be  only 
representative ;  as  soon  as  we  rise  above 
the  individual  object,  our  representative 
sign  must  be  arbitrary.  The  phantasms 
of  imagination  may  have  more  or  less 
resemblance  to  the  objects  of  sense ;  but 
they  bear  that  resemblance  solely  by  virtue 
of  being,  like  those  objects  themselves,  indi- 
vidual. I  may  recall  to  mind,  with  more  or 
less  vividness,  the  features  of  an  absent 
friend,  as  I  may  paint  his  portrait  with 
more  or  less  accuracy ;  but  the  likeness 
in  neither  case  ceases  to  be  the  individual 
representation  of  an  individual  man.  But 
my  conception  of  a  man  in  general  can 
attain  universality  only  by  surrendering 
resemblance ;  it  becomes  the  representative 
of  all  mankind  only  because  it  has  no 
special  likeness  to  any  one  man.'* 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  Science  of 
Language  teaches  us  not  only  that  there 
can  be  no  concept  without  a  word,  but 
that  every  word  of  our  language,  (with 
the  exception  of  purely  interjectional  and 
imitative  words)  is  based  on  a  concept. 

Let  us  clear  the  ground  a  little  before 
we  proceed.  We  know,t  first  of  all,  that 
all  words  which  express  abstract  ideas  are 
borrowed  from  some  material  appearance. 
*  Right  means  straight ;  wrong  means 
twisted.  Spirit  primarily  means  wind  ; 
transgression^  the  crossing  of  a  line  ;  super- 
cilious, the  raising  of  the  eyebrow.' 

We  know  that  anima  in  Latin  means 
the  wind,  the  breath  of  living  beings,  life, 
and  lastly,  soul.  Sallust  says,  Ingenii fact- 
nora^  sicut  anima,  immortalia  sunt,  the 
works  of  genius  are  immortal,  like  the  soul. 
We  may  tiierefore  say  that  in  anima,  the 
French  dme,  the  original  concept  is  breath- 
ing. But  we  have  now  to  advance  a  step 
farther  into  that  earlier  stratum  of  lan- 
guage and  thought  where  we  want  to  find 


*  Letters,  Lectures,  and  Reviews,  by  H.  L.  Man- 
sel,  p.  8. 

t  See  Emerson,   Complete  Works,   Vol. 

149. 


out,  not  only  the  original  concept  of  ani- 
ma, soul,  but  the  original  concept  of  ani- 
ma, wind.  Why  was  it,  and  how  was  it, 
that  the  wind  was  ever  called  anima  ?  In 
fact,  why  has  any  word  in  Sanskrit,  Greek 
and  Latin,  just  that  form  and  that  mean- 
ing which  it  has  ?  That  is  what  we  want 
to  know  if,  as  scholars,  we  speculate  on  the 
origin  of  language. 

The  answer  which  the  Science  of  Lan- 
guage gives  is  this  :  Take  any  word  you 
like  in  any  language  which  has  a  past,  and 
you  will  invariably  find  iliat  it  is  based  on 
a  concept.  The  process  of  names-giving 
was,  in  fact,  the  first  attempt  at  classifica- 
tion, very  weak,  very  unscientific,  no 
doubt,  but  for  that  very  reason  all  the 
more  interesting  for  watching  the  pre-histo- 
ric  growth  of  the  human  mind.  Thus,  in 
the  old  Aryan  name  for  horse,  Sansk.,  ajva, 
equus,  Ztttto^,  Old  Saxon,  ehu,  we  discover 
nothing  like  the  neighing  of  a  horse,  but 
we  discover  the  concept  of  quickness  em- 
bodied in  the  root  AK,  to  be  sharp,  to  be 
quick,  from  which  we  have  likewise  the 
names  for  mental  quickness,  such  as  acutus. 
We  therefore  see  here,  not  in  theory,  but 
by  actual  historical  evidence,  that  the  con- 
cept of  quickness  existed,  had  been  fully 
elaborated  first,  and  that  through  it  the 
conceptional,  as  distinct  from  the  purely 
intuitional  knowledge  of  horse  was  realis- 
ed. That  name,  the  quick,  might  have 
been  applied  to  many  other  animals  too  ; 
but  having  been  repeatedly  applied  to 
horses,  it  became  for  that  very  reason  unfit 
for  any  other  purposes.  Serpents,  for  in- 
stance, are  quick  enough  when  they  fall 
on  their  prey,  but  their  name  was  formed 
from  another  concept,  ^hat  of  squeezing  or 
throttling.  They  were  called  ahi  in  San- 
skrit ;  txiz  in  Greek  ;  anguis  in  Latin,  all 
from  a  root  AH,  to  squeeze  ;  or  sarpa,  in 
Latin  serpens,  from  a  root  SARP,  to 
creep,  to  go. 

The  goose  is  called  hawsa-s  in  Sanskrit ; 
g6s  (for  gans)  in  Anglo-Saxon ;  'ans-er 
(for  ganser)  in  Latin.  The  root  from 
wlaich  these  words  are  derived  was  GHA, 
to  open  the  mouth,  to  gape,  modified  to 
GHAN  in  j^acVw,  and  to  GHANS.  The 
Greek  xr\v,  xi^^Ct  comes  from  the  same 
root  as  its  simpler  form  GHAN.  The 
goose  was,  therefore,  originally  conceived 
as  the  gaping,  or  hissing  bird,  and  hence 
its  name. 

The  wolf  was  called  varka-s,  from  a 
root  VARK,  to  tear,  and  the  same  word 
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appears  as  the  name  of  the  wolf  in  San- 
skrit as  v^^ika-s ;  in  Greek  as  FAv/co-^ ;  in 
Latin  as  Lupu-s  (vlupus) ;  in  Gothic  as 
vulf-s. 

The  pig  was  called  sus,  vg  ;  Old  High- 
German,  su  ;  Gothic  svein  :  all  from  a 
root  SU,  to  beget  ;  the  sow  being  consi- 
dered the  most  prolific  of  domestic  animals. 
The  Sanskrit  sukara-s,  lit.  the  su-maker  or 
grunter,  is  clearly  a  play  of  popular  ety- 
mology. 

By  the  same  simple  process,  class  after 
class  of  animals  was  separated  from  the 
crude  mass  of  intuitional  knowledge ; 
birds,  fishes,  worms,  trees  and  plants, 
stones  and  metals,  were  all  distinguished 
by  conceptual  names,  and  man,  too,  re- 
ceived his  proper  name,  either  as  the 
earth-bom  (homo),  or  as  the  dying  creature 
^mortalis),  or  as  the  measurer  and  thinker 
(manus). 

Birds  were  called  in  Sanskrit  vi,  plural, 
vayas  ;  the  Latin,  avis ;  the  Greek  ol  in 
ol'Cjvug^  lit.  a  large  bird.  The  name 
meant  probably  at  first  no  more  than  the 
movers,  from  the  root  VI,  which  also 
yielded  vayu-s,  a  name  for  the  wind  in  San- 
skrit and  Zend  ;*  but  it  soon  answered  the 
purpose  of  distinguishing  the  flying  ani- 
mals from  all  others.  As  other  distinguish- 
ing qualities  of  birds  came  to  be  observed, 
they,  too,  found  expression  in  language. 
Thus  we  have  in  Sanskrit  pakshin,  possess- 
ed of  wings,  from  paksha,  wing,t  patrin, 
feathered,  from  patra-m,  feather ;  pata- 
trin,  feathered,  from  patatra-m,  feather  ; 
a/j{iaga-s,  egg-bom  or  oviparous  ;  khaga-s, 
sky-goer,  &c.  In  Greek  we  have  be- 
sides olcjvog^  6pvig,  dpvidog,  it  may  be 
from  a  root  AR,  tp  rise  ;  nrrjvSVf  the  fly- 
ing aninal.  In  Latin  we  find  volucrisy  fly- 
ing ;  aks^  alitis^  winged,  &c. 

For  fish  there  is  no  name  that  could  be 
claimed  for  the  early  Aryan  period  ;  and 
the  names  which  occur  in  Sanskrit,  Greek, 
and  Latin,  matsya,  Ix^vg^  piscis,  do  not 
clearly  reveal  their  predicative  power. 

The  name  for  worm  in  Sanskrit  is 
kr/mi-s  ;  in  Lithuanian,  kirmi-s,  both  of 
which  can  be  derived  from  the  root 
KRAM,  to  walk,  to  roam.  The  Latin 
vermis,  and  the  Gothic  vaurm-s,  come 
probably  from  the  same  source,  but   the 

*  See  Justi,  Handbuch,  s.  v.  VI.  Pictet's  state- 
ment (1,509)  that  v!  means  in  Zend  fish  also,  is  un- 
founded. 

t  Benfey  compares  pakshin  with  Goth,  fugl^ 
fowl. 


Greek  IXiiig  must  be  derived  from  the  root 
VAL,  to  twist. 

In  this  manner,  and  in  no  other,  our 
concepts  and  our  names,  our  intellect  and 
our  language,  were  formed  together. 
Some  single  feature  was  fixed  upon  as 
characteristic  of  an  object,  or  of  a  class  of 
objects,  a  root  was  there  which  expressed 
that  feature,  and  by  the  addition  of  a 
pronominal  base,  a  compound  was  form- 
ed, meaning  originally  whatever  the  roots 
expresses,  substantiated  in  a  certain  place, 
predicated  of  a  certain  object.  Thus  the 
root  yudh^  to  fight,  comes  to  mean  by  the' 
mere  addition  of  a  pronominal  base,  com- 
monly called  the  termination  of  the  no- 
minative singular,  the  fight,  the  fighter, 
and  the  instrument  of  fighting.  This  am- 
biguity was  afterwards  removed  by  the  in- 
troduction of  so-called  suffixes,  by  which 
a  distinction  was  made  between  such 
words  2isyudh-i^  the  act  of  fighting ;  7//^//- 
ma,  2l  fighter;  (a)vudh-a^  a  weapon.  In 
these  words  we  say  \kv2Xyudh  appears  as 
the  root ;  and  how  real  that  root  is  we  can 
easily  see  by  its  frequent  occurrence,  not 
only  as  a  root,  but  as  a  perfect  word  in  the 
oldest  Sanskrit,  that  of  the  Veda.  We  find 
there*  the  locative  yudlvi,  in  the  battle  ; 
the  instrumental  yudh-a,  with  a  weapon  ; 
the  locative  plural,  yut-su,  among  fighters; 
just  as  we  find  yu-yudh-e,  he  has  fought,  * 
and  ayuddha,  he  fought,  &c.  The  difte- 
rence  between  the  nominal  and  verbal 
compounds  is  simply  this,  that  the  former 
express  fighting-there,  fighting-he,  fighting- 
one,  fighter  :  the  latter  fighting-I,  fighting- 
thou,  fighting-he. 

Without  entering  further  into  the  nice- 
ties of  these  grammatical  compositions,  I 
only  wish  to  point  out  here,  first,  that  the 
whole  of  our  language,  from  the  simplest 
word  to  the  most  complex  paulopost  fu- 
ture, is  conceptual ;  secondly,  that  language 
pre-supposes  the  formation  of  concepts  ; 
and  thirdly,  that  all  such  concepts  are  em- 
bodied in  roots.  The  two  problems,  there- 
fore, that  of  the  elaboration  of  concepts, 
and  that  of  the  elaboration  of  roots,  be- 
come in  reality  one,  and  must  be  solved 
together,  if  they  are  to  be  solved  at  all. 

Now,  whatever  difference  of  opinion 
there  may  be  among  philosophers  as  to 
the  real  origin  of  concepts,  there  can  be 


*  M.  M.    Translation  of  Rig-Veda,  vol.  I.  p. 
202. 
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none  as  to  the  origin  of  roots.  It  is  true 
these  roots  are  frequently  spoken  of  as 
something  mysterious,  but  this  mystery, 
like  many  other  mysteries,  would  seem  to 
be  of  our  own  making. 

Let  us  see,  first  of  all,  what  roots  are  not. 
Roots  are  not  either  interjections  or  imita- 
tions. Interjections  such  as  pooh,  and  imi- 
tations such  as  bow-wow,  are  the  very 
opposite^  of  roots.  They  are  vague  and 
varying  in  sounds  and  special  in  meaning; 
while  roots  are  definite  in  sounds  but  general 
in  meaning.  Interjections,  however,  and 
imitations  are  the  only  possible  materials 
out  of  which  human  language  could  be 
framed ;  and  the  real  problem,  therefore, 
is  this,  how,  starting  with  interjections  and 
imitations,  can  we  ever  arrive  at  roots  ? 

Interjections   and  imitations  deserve  a' 
much  more  careful  study  than  they  have 
hitherto   received,  even  from   those  who 
imagine  that   our  words  can   be  derived 
straight  from  interjections  and  imitations. 

Nothing  seems  at  first  sight  so  easy,  yet 
nothing  is  in  reality  so  difficult  as  to  repre- 
sent either  the  sounds  by  which  our  own 
feelings  manifest  themselves,  or  the  sounds 
of  nature,  such  as  the  notes  of  birds,  the 
howling  of  the  wind,  the  falling  of  a  stone, 
by  articulate  sounds.  From  the  very  be- 
ginning the  process  must  have  given  rise 
*  to  an  infinite  variety  of  imitations,  many 
of  which  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  re- 
cognise or  understand,  without  traditional  or 
social  helps.  Even  in  our  times  and  among 
civilised  nations,  with  languages  fixed  by 
thousands  of  years  of  tradition,  usage, 
literature,  and  grammar,  the  expressions 
for  the  most  ordinary  feelings  vary  consi- 
derably. The  Frenchman,  as  an  observant 
traveller  has  remarked,  expresses  surprise 
by  Ah !,  the  Englishman  by  Oh !,  the 
German  by  Ih!  The  Frenchman  says, 
Ah^  c'est  magnifique  ;  the  Englishman,  0/ij 
that  is  capital;  the  German,  ///,  das  ist 
prdchtig.  Nor  do  these  interjections  ex- 
press exactly  the  same  feeling;  they  all 
express  surprise,  no  doubt,  but  the  surprise 
peculiar  to  each  of  these  three  national 
characters.  The  surprise  of  the  French- 
man is  simple  and  open ;  in  saying  Ah ! 
he  is  all  agape,  il  est  'ebahi.  The  surprise 
of  the  Englishman  is  restrained  and  deep ; 
in  saying  Oh!  he  swallows  half  of  his  ad- 
miration. The  surprise  of  the  German  is 
high  and  sharp ;  in  saying  Ih !  he  almost 
chirps  with  delight. 

In  Chinese  surprise  is  expressed  by  hu 


zndfuy  applause  by  tsai^  misery  by  /,  con- 
tempt by  aij  pain  by  uhu. 

Frequently  it  is  as  difficult  to  define  the 
exact  sound  as  the  exact  meaning  of  these 
interjections,  so  that  in  an  Italian  grammar 
no  less  than  twenty  significations  are 
ascribed  to  the  interjections  ah  /  a  hi  / 
With  a  little  more  imagination  quite  as 
many  and  even  more  meanings  might  be 
detected  in  the  English  Ah ! 

Some  scholars  have  brought  themselves 
to  imagine  that  there  is  some  hidden  con- 
nection between  the  letter  N  and  the 
concept  of  negation.  Yet,  all  that  we 
have  a  right  to  say  is  that  No  may  express 
negation,  but  not,  that  it  must.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  are  languages  in  which 
no  means^y^fj. 

This  uncertainty  becomes  still  more 
startling  when  we  come  to  examine  the 
way  in  which  the  sounds  uttered  by  ani- 
mals are  imitated  in  different  languages.  I 
shall  give  a  itvf  specimens  from  Chinese. 
What  would  you  guess  to  be  the  meaning 
of  kiao  kiao  ?  It  is  meant  for  the  cry  of 
the  cock ;  kao  kao  stands  for  the  cry  of  the 
wild  goose ;  siao  siao  is  meant  to  represent 
the  sound  of  rain  and  wind;  lin  lin  of 
rolling  carriages ;  tsiang  tsiang,  of  chains ; 
kan  kan,  of  drums,  and  so  on. 

This  subject  is  in  reality  endless ;  and 
the  more  we  compare  the  representations 
of  the  cries  of  animals  in  different  languages, 
the  more  shall  we  see  that  a .  comparative 
grammar  of  them  is  almost  impossible. 

I  shall  give  you  the  imitations  which 
occur  in  German  of  the  cries  of  some  ani- 
mals, chiefly  birds,  but  I  doubt  whether 
you  will  easily  recognise  them. 

What  is  zir  zir?  It  is  meant  for  the 
thrush.  What  is  quak  quak  ?  The  duck, 
no  doubt ;  but  in  other  places  the  guttural 
has  been  changed  into  the  labial  (what 
scholars  call  labialism),  and  the  soimd 
uttered  by  the  duck  is  rendered  hy  pakpak. 
Thus  the  cry  of  the  owl  is  represented  in 
German,  not  only  by  uhiii,  uhu,  but  like- 
wise by  schu  hu  hu  hu^  and  by  pu  pu  ;  in 
Latin  by  tu  tUy  in  Greek,  by  niKKofikv ; 
thus  showing  us,  first  of  all,  Dentalism, 
change  of  initial  guttural  into  dental ;  then 
Labialism,  change  of  guttural  into  labial ; 
then  Zetacism  and  assibilation,  change  of 
guttural  or  dental  into  sh  ;  lastly,  aphaeresis 
of  initial  guttural,  as  in  uhu  for  kuhu  / 

The  frog  in  German  says  quak  and  kikj 
in  Greek  ppeneice^  Kod^  Kod^, 

Pinky  in  German,  is  the  note  of  the  finch. 
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Ga  ga  gdy  Dadado^  drussla^  drussla,  is 
meant  for  goose ;  in  Chinese,  the  wild 
goose  says  kao  kao ;  in  Mongolian,  kbrkbr. 

The  cock  in  German  says  kikeriki,  in 
Chinese,  as  we  saw,  kiao  kiaOj  in  Mongo- 
lian, dehor  dehor.  The  German  hen,  if  not 
otherwise  occupied,  S2iys  gc^k  gaek ;  while 
laying  eggs,  she  says  giu  glu  glu ;  when 
calling  her  chicks,  iuek  tuek  tuek  ;  and  yet, 
when  she  is  called  herself,  she  is  addressed 
by  putt  putt  putt ^  and  her  little  chicks  by  bi 
bi  bi. 

The  dog  says  wau  wan  and  bau  ban, 
sometimes  hu  hu  and  kliff  klaff.  When 
very  angry  and  growling,  he  says  r,  which 
the  Romans  called  the  dog  letter,  the  litera 
canina. 

I  am  afraid  there  is  no  time  for  more ; 
but  I  must  just  add  one  more  German 
phonograph,  that  of  the  nightingale:  It 
is,  Zuekiit,  ziekiit,  ziekiit  I  Zidiwiky  zidiwik 
zidiwik  I  ZifizigOy  zifizigo^  zifizigo  !  tididon^ 
si  zil  Tandaradei !  A  great  phonetic 
artist,  not  satisfied  with  these  popular  re- 
presentations of  the  note  of  the  nightingale, 
devoted  many  days  and  nights  to  a  careful 
study  of  this  subject,  and  the  previous 
result  at  which  he  arrived  was  this: 

Dcilidurei  fdledirannurei  lidundei falada- 
litturci  f 

It  would  be  easy  to  produce  similar 
words  from  other  languages  in  order  to 
show,  first,  how  difficult  and  fanciful  all 
imitations  of  inarticulate  by  means  of  arti- 
culate sounds  must  be;  secondly,  how, 
after  all,  every  one  of  those  imitations  ex- 
presses and  can  express  a  single  impression 
only.  One  might  imagine  the  possibility 
of  a  language  consisting  altogether  of  such 
imitative  sounds.  The  combination  of  two 
such  imitative  sounds,  for  instance,  as  bow 
wowy  pooh  /  might  form  a  sentence  to 
convey  the  meaning  that  a  certain  dog 
was  harmless,  that  he  might  bark  but  would 
not  bite;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  tribe 
even  of  the  lowest  savages  has  yet  been 
discovered  employing  no  more  than  such 
utterances. 

The  problem,  therefore,  which  we  have 
to  solve,  is  this — How,  if  we  start  with 
such  interjections  and  imitations,  can  we 
ever  arrive  at  the  real  elements  of  language, 
the  residue  of  all  scientific  analysis — I 
mean  the  Roots.  If  we  can  account  for 
this  transition  of  interjections  and  imitations 
into  roots,  we  have  done  all  that  the  most 
exacting  sceptic  can  demand.  Analysis  of 
all  given  language  leads  us  back  to  roots ; 


experience  gives  us  interjections  and  imi- 
tations as  the  only  conceivable  beginning 
of  human  utterance.  If  the  two  can  be 
united,  the  problem  is  solved. 

Let  us  go  back  once  more  to  the  first 
beginning  of  conceptual  knowledge,  for  it 
is  here,  if  anywhere,  that  the  key  must  be 
found.  The  simplest  concept  is  the  dual, 
when  we  count  two  things  as  one.  This 
dual  concept  can  be  formed  in  two  ways, 
either  by  combination,  or  by  abstraction. 

If  we  have  a  word  for^///<fr  and  a  word 
for  mother,  then  in  order  to  express  the  con- 
cept oi  parents y  we  may  combine  the  two. 
Thus,  we  actually  find  in  Sanskrit,  pitar, 
father,  vidtar,  mother,  mdtdpitarau,  mother 
and  father,  i.e.  parents.  The  same  in 
Chinese.*  Father  is  /f/,  mother  mi^ ;  fu- 
tnt^y  parents.  Again,  a  biped  with  feathers 
is  kin  in  Chinese ;  a  quadruped  with  hair 
is  sheu ;  animals  in  general  are  called  ^kin- 
sheu.  Light  is  ^king,  heavy  cung\  'king- 
ciung  is  used  to  express  the  concept  of 
weight. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  this  process  of 
combining  single  words  could  not  be  car- 
ried on  c^ infinitum:  otherwise  life  might 
^  become  too  short  for  finishing  one  single 
sentence.  We  may  call  our  parents  father 
and  mother, /a-wi},  but  how  should  we  call 
our  family? 

Here,  the  faculty  of  abstraction  comes  to 
our  help.  A  very  simple  case  will  show  us 
how  the  work  of  thought  and  speech  could 
be  abbreviated.  As  long  as  people  talk  of 
sheep  as  sheep,  and  of  cows  as  cows,  they 
might  very  well  indicate  the  former  by  baa^ 
the  latter  by  moo.  But  when,  for  the  first 
time  a  want  was  felt  of  speaking  of  a  flock, 
neither  beta  nor  moo  would  do.  As  long  as 
there  were  only  sheep  and  cows,  a  com- 
bination of  baa  and  moo  might  have  an- 
swered, but  when  more  animals  were  in- 
cluded, their  separate  sounds  were  those 
most  to  be  avoided,  because  they  would 
have  conveyed  a  meaning  which  was  not 
intended. 

So,  again,  it  was  easy  enough  to  imitate 
the  cries  of  the  cuckoo  and  the  cock,  and 
and  the  sounds  cuckoo  and  cock  might  be 
used  as  the  phonetic  signs  of  these  two 
birds.  But  if  a  phonetic  sign  was  required 
for  the  singing  of  more  birds,  or  it  may  be, 
of  all  possible  birds,  every  imitation  of  a 
special  note  became  not  only  useless,  but 
dangerous ;  and  nothing  but  a  compromise, 

•  Endlicher,  Chinesische  Grammatik,  p.  133. 
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nothing  but  a  filing  down  of  the  sharp 
comers  of  those  imitative  sounds,  would 
answer  the  new  purpose. 

This  phonetic  process  of  what  I  call  the 
Friction  or  Despecialisation  of  imitative 
sounds  runs  exactly  parallel  with  the  pro- 
cess of  the  generalisation  of  our  impressions, 
and  through  this  process  alone  are  we  able 
to  understand  how,  after  a  long  struggle, 
the  uncertain  phonetic  imitations  of  special 
impressions  became  the  definite  phonetic 
representations  of  general  concepts. 

Thus,  there  must  have  been  many  imita- 
tions of  the  falling  of  stones,  trees,  leaves, 
rivers,  rain,  and  hail,  but  in  the  end  they 
were  all  combined  in  the  simple  root  PAT, 
expressive  of  quick  movement,  whether  in 
falling,  flying,  or  running.  By  giving  up  all 
that  could  remind  the  hearer  of  any  special 
sound  of  rushing  objects,  the  root  PAT  be- 
came fitted  as  the  sign  of  the  general  con- 
cept of  quick  movement,  and  from  this 
concept  and  this  root  sprang  afterwards  a 
number  of  words  in  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin, 
and  other  Aryan  languages.  In  Sanskrit 
we  find  patati,  he  flies,  he  soars,  he  falls ; 
pata-s,  flight;  pataga-s,  and  patanga-s,  a 
bird,  also  a  grasshopper;  patatra-m,  a 
wing;  pataka-s,  a  flag ;  pattra-m,  a  wing, 
a  leaf  of  a  flower,  a  leaf  of  paper,  a  letter ; 
pattrin,  a  bird ;  pata-s,  falling,  happening, 
accident,  also  fall,  in  the  sense  of  sin,  in 
which  sense  pataka-m  is  more  frequently 
used ;  possibly  evenpatala,  the  Indian  name 
for  hell. 

In  Greek  we  find  TrerojLtat,  I  fly ;  TrerTjvog, 
winged;  cjKvnerTjgy  quickly  flying  or  run- 
ning; TToTTjf  flight;  TTTEpov  and  nrepv^, 
feather,  wing,  instead  of  7T{e)Tepdv, 
7i(E)Ttpv^;  also  7:oTap,6g,  river.  Again 
TTiTTTG),  I  fall,  instead  of  7TL7T(e)TO) ;  noTp^og, 
fall,  accident,  fate ;  nri^otgy  fall,  case,  used 
first  in  a  philosophical,  then  in  a  gram- 
matical sense.  In  Latin  we  find  from  the 
same  root,  />e/Oy  to  fall  on,  to  assail ;  to 
make  for,  to  seek,  to  demand,  with  its 
many  derivative  applications;  im-pefus,  on- 
slaught ;  prapeSy  quickly  flying ;  also penna^ 
feather,  the  oldpes/tay  iox  pet-7ia. 

The  number  of  words  derived  from  this 
root  in  modern  languages  seems  endless. 
In  English  alone  we  have  petitiofiy  petii- 
lancey  appetitCy  competitiotiy  repetition  ;  then 
pcny  pinnacle y  feathery  and  many  more,  all 
to  be  traced  back,  step  by  step,  and  letter 
by  letter,  to  the  old  root  PAT,  and  to  no 
other  root,  nor  to  any  of  the  imitative 
sounds  of  falling,  out  of  which  PAT  was 


selected,  or  out  of  which  PAT  by  a  higher 
degree  of  fitness  struggled  into  life  and 
fixity. 

In  one  of  my  Lectures  on  the  Science  of 
Language,  I  examined  in  full  detail  the  im- 
mense progeny  of  the  root  MAR,  to  grind, 
to  break.  This  root  itself  must  be  looked 
upon  as  tuned  down  from  innumerable 
imitations  of  the  sounds  of  breaking,  crush- 
ing, crunching,  crashing,  smashing,  mash- 
ing, cracking,  creaking,  rattling  and  clat- 
tering, mawling  and  marring,  till  at  last, 
after  removing  all  that  seemed  too  special, 
there  remained  the  smooth  and  manage- 
able Aryan  root  of  MAR. 

If  we  once  clearly  understand  this 
natural,  nay  this  necessary  process  of  the 
mutual  friction  of  imitative  sounds,  repre- 
senting outwardly  the  process  of  generali- 
sation of  single  intuitions  and  the  origin  of 
abstract  concepts,  we  are  prepared  to  find 
what  we  actually  do  find  in  the  further 
development  of  roots.  Some  roots,  being  • 
useful  for  special  purposes,  retained  some- 
thing of  their  sharper  outline,  and  became 
popular  on  that  very  account ;  while 
others  that  had  reached  the  highest  point 
of  generalisation,  and  were  therefore  used 
most  frequently,  supplanted  parallel  roots 
of  a  more  special  meaning. 

Again,  in  this  struggle  for  generalisation, 
many  roots  must  have  crossed  each  other, 
and  the  summiim  genus  of  going,  moving, 
doing,  sounding,  must  have  been  reached 
again  and  again  from  very  different  start- 
ing-points. 

From  this  point  of  view  nothing  is  easier 
to  understand  than  that,  though  beginning 
with  the  same  materials,  families,  villages, 
tribes  and  races,  would,  after  a  very  short 
separation,  if  it  took  place  during  the  Radi- 
cal Period,  have  become  of  necessity 
mutually  unintelligible.  Not  only  different 
dialects,  and  different  languages,  but  dif- 
ferent families  of  language  with  different 
roots  for  their  supply,  could  thus  have 
sprung  from  one  common  source ;  and  to 
deny  the  possibility  of  a  common  origin  of 
the  Aryan  and  Semitic  families  of  speech, 
from  this  point  of  view,  would  be  simply 
absurd. 

Another  question  which  has  frequently 
been  asked,  viz.  whether  what  are  com- 
monly called  secondary  and  tertiary  roots 
were  derived  from  primary  roots,  or 
whether  they  are  remnants  of  earlier  stages 
in  the  development  of  language,  does  not 
admit  of  an  equally  conclusive  an3wer.     If 
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we  meet  with  three  such  roots  as  sar,  to 
go ;  sarp,  to  creep ;  sar^,  to  let  go,  we 
have  a  right  to  look  upon  the  additional 
letters  p  and  g  as  modificatory  elements, 
and  upon  the  roots  formed  by  them,  as  de- 
rived and  secondary.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  when  these  additional  letters  are 
used  systematically,  as,  for  instance,  in 
forming  causative,  desiderative,  inchoative, 
and  intensive  roots. 

But  there  are  other  cases  where  we 
must  admit  parallel  roots,  representing  to 
us  independent  attempts  of  fixing  general 
concepts.  If  one  root  was  possible,  so 
were  others,  similar  in  sound  and  meaning, 
varieties,  not  by  genealogical  succession, 
but  by  collateral  development, — a  process 
which  has  of  late  been  far  too  much  ne- 
glected, not  only  in  the  Science  of  Lan- 
guage, but  in  many  other  branches  of 
Natural  Science. 

After  what  I  have  now  explained,  it  will, 
I  hope,  have  become  clear  to  those  who 
may  have  listened  here  to  my  Lectures  on 
the  Science  of  Language,  that  what  I 
formerly  called  Roots^  or  Phonetic  Types, 
are  indeed  the  ultimate  facts  in  the  analysis 
of  language,  but  that,  from  a  higher  and 
pnilosophical  point  of  view,  they  admit  of 
a  perfectly  intelligible  explanation.  They 
represent  the  nuclei  formed  in  the  chaos 
of  interjectional  or  imitative  sounds;  the 
fixed  centres  which  become  settled  in  the 
vortex  of  natural  selection.  The  scholar 
begins  and  ends  with  these  phonetic  types; 
or,  if  he  ignores  them,  and  traces  words 
back  to  the  cries  of  animals,  or  the  inter- 
jections of  men,  he  does  so  at  his  own 
peril.  The  philosopher  goes  beyond,  and 
he  discovers  in  the  line  which  separates 
rational  from  emotional  language, — con- 
ceptual from  intuitional  knowledge, — he 
discovers  in  the  roots  of  all  languages,  the 
true  barrier  between  Man  and  Beast.  I 
do  not  ask,  like  others,  for  a  persuasive  ap- 
peal from  the  throat  of  a  nightingale,  or 
for  a  gruff  remonstrance  from  a  gorilla, 
before  1  admit  that  they  may  be  among 
the  ancestors  of  the  human  race.  I  do  not 
wait  even,  like  Professor  Schleicher,  till  I 
hear  a  pig  say,  *  I  am  a  pig,'  before  I  grant 
that  the  same  blood  may  run  through  his 
veins  and  our  own,  and — what  is  far  more 
important — that  his  thoughts,  may  run 
through  the  same  conceptual  channels  as 
our  own.  Show  me  only  one  single  root 
in  the  language  of  animals,  such  as  AK,  to 
be  sharp  and  quick ;  and  from  it  two  such 
New  Series.— Vol.  XVIIL,  No.  3 


derivatives  as  arva,  the  quick  one — the 
horse — and  acutus,  sharp  or  quick  witted ; 
nay,  show  me  one  animal  that  has  the 
power  of  forming  roots,  that  can  put  one 
and  one  together,  and  realise  the  simplest 
dual  concept ;  show  me  one  animal  that 
can  think  and  say  Two,  and  I  should  say 
that,  as  far  as  language  is  concerned,  we 
cannot  oppose  Mr.  Darwin's  argument, 
and  that  man  has,  or  at  least  may  have 
been,  developed  from  some  lower  animal. 
I  do  not  deny  that  there  is  some  force  in 
Mr.  Darwin's  remark,  that  both  man  and 
monkey  are  born  without  language ;  but 
I  consider  that  the  real  problem  which  this 
remark  places  before  us  is  to  find  out  why 
a  man  always  learns  to  speak,  a  monkey 
never.  If,  instead  of  this,  we  say  that, 
under  favorable  circumstances,  an  un- 
known kind  of  monkey  may  have  learnt  to 
speak,  and  thus,  through  his  descendants, 
have  become  what  he  is  now,  viz.  man,  we 
deal  in  fairy- stories,  but  not  in  scientific 
research.  Mr.  Darwin  says,  *  Language  is 
certainly  not  a  true  instinct,  as  every  lan- 
guage has  to  be  learnt.'  Yes,  every  lan- 
guage has  to  be  learnt,  but  language  itself, 
never.  It  matters  little  whether  we  call 
language  in  this  sense  an  instinct,  a  gift,  a 
talent,  a  faculty,  or  the  proprium  of  the 
species  Man.  Certain  it  is,  that  neither 
the  power  of  language,  nor  the  conditions 
under  which  alone  language  can  exist,  are 
to  be  discovered  in  any  of  the  lower 
animals. 

There  is  one  class  of  philosophers  who, 
in  the  interest,  as  they  believe,  of  freedom 
of  inquiry,  lay  great  stress  on  admitting,  if 
not  the  reality,  at  least  the  possibility  or 
conceivableness  of  the  development  of 
man  from  a  lower  animal.  What  is  con- 
ceivable, depends,  however,  quite  as  much 
on  the  conceiver  as  on  the  conceived. 
Nor  do  I  see  what,  in  our  case,  we  should 
gain  by  saying,  that  the  transition  of  a 
lower  animal  into  man  is  conceivable, 
considering  that  the  very  opposite,  too, 
viz.,  the  non -transition  of  any  lower  animal 
into  man  is  equally  conceivable,  and,  in 
addition  to  this,  at  least  as  far  as  our  ex- 
perience goes,  is  real.  Surely  there  is 
something  in  this  word  real ;  there  is 
some  weight  to  be  attached  in  every  argu- 
ment to  experience,  as  far  as  it  goes. 
There  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
things  in  nature  where  we  see  no  reason 
why  they  should  be  what  they  are,  and 
where  we  may  easily  imagine  that  they 
18 
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might  be  different  from  what  they  are. 
Why  should  not  trees  grow  into  the  sky  ? 
why  should  not  birds  fly  up  to  the  moon  ? 
To  say  that  they  would  die,  is  saying 
nothing,  at  least  as  far  as  evolutionist 
philosophers  are  concerned;  for  why 
should  they  alone  not  possess  the  power 
of  adapting  themselves  to  new  environ- 
ments? 

But  what  should  we  gain  by  saying  that 
all  such  things  are  conceivable  ?  Would 
it  not  be  far  more  useful  to  try  to  discover 
why  tliere  are  such  hard  and  fast  lines  in 
nature ;  why  certain  creatures  never  pass 
certain  limits :  why  man,  for  instance,  was 
enabled,  or  if  you  like,  prompted  and 
tempted,  to  generalise,  to  form  a  world  of 
concepts  or  roots ;  to  derive  from  these 
roots,  names  of  new  concepts,  to  elaborate, 
in  fact,  language,  and  then  to  make  lan- 
guage the  foundation  of  a  culture,  which, 
marvellous  as  it  is  in  our  century,  is  pro- 
bably the  seed  only  for  a  future  growth, 
while  no  animal  ever  made  even  the  first 
step  in  this  direction  ? 

To  admit  everything  as  possible,  may 
be  very  excellent  in  theory,  and,  as  logi- 
cians, we  no  doubt  all  admit  that  the  sun 
may  to-morrow  rise  in  the  west.  But  I 
doubt  whether  that  neutral  state  of  mind 
is  the  best  adapted  for  real  work,  and  for 
the  advancement  of  real  knowledge.  The 
chemist  who,  for  the  time  being,  denies 
the  possibility,  or  at  least,  the  admissibility 
of  a  decomposition  of  what  he  calls  ele- 
mentary substances,  and  who  declares  a 
change  of  Hfeless  into  living  matter  as  in- 
admissible, is  much  more  likely  to  cross 
the  frontier,  if  it  can  be  crossed,  than  he 
who  from  the  beginning  looks  upon  all 
these  distinctions  as  mere  vanishing  lines. 

If  we  do  not  simply  play  with  words,  if 
we  take  conceivable  in  that  sense  which  it 
has  among  professional  students,  viz., 
something  which  is  in  accordance  with 
known  facts,  then  we  ought  not  to  say 
that  the  elaboration  of  language  by  any 
animal  is  conceivable;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  becomes  our  duty  to  warn  the 
valiant  disciples  of  Mr.  Darwin  that  before 
they  can  claim  a  real  victory,  before  they 
can  call  man  the  descendant  of  a  mute 
animal,  they  must  lay  a  regular  siege  to  a 
fortress  which  is  not  to  be  frightened  into 
submission  by  a  few  random  shots ;  the 
fortress  of  language,  which,  as  yet,  stands 
untaken  and  unshaken  on  the  very  frontier 
between  the  animal  kingdom  and  man. 


I  trust  that,  in  the  course  of  these 
Lectures,  when  arguing  against  the  con- 
clusions of  the  Darwinian  school,  I  have 
never  shown  any  want  of  respect  for  Mr. 
Darwin.  The  results  at  which  I  have  ar- 
rived by  a  hfe-long  study  of  language  and 
thought  are  incompatible  with  the  results 
to  which  a  minute  study  of  the  human 
body  has  led  Mr.  Darwin.  One  of  us 
must  be  wrong,  and  it  therefore  seems  to 
me  mere  cowardice  to  shrink  from  an 
open  combat.  It  is  true  *  that  Mr.  Darwin 
has  not  paid  special  attention  to  the  pro- 
blem of  language  and  thought,  and  that  all 
he  says  about  it  may  be  contained  in  some 
six  or  eight  largely-printed  small  octavo 
pages.'  But  I  submit  that  six  or  eight 
pages  from  Mr.  Darwin  may  have  more 
weight  than  a  volume  from  many  other 
writers.  Anyhow,  if  Mr.  Darwin  is  right, 
then  language  is  not  what  I  hold  it  to  be ; 
it  is  not  the  embodiment  of  conceptual 
thought,  it  is  not  developed  from  roots,  it 
is  not  based  on  concepts.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, language  is  what  I  hold  it  to  be, 
then  man  cannot  be  the  descendant  of 
some  lower  animal,  because  no  animal  ex- 
cept man  possesses  the  faculty,  or  the 
faintest  germs  of  the  faculty,  of  abstracting 
and  generalising,  and  therefore  no  animal, 
except  man,  could  ever  have  developed 
what  we  mean  by  language. 

Gentlemen,  it  matters  very  little  who  is 
right  and  who  is  wrong,  but  it  matters  a 
great  deal  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong. 
By  no  one  should  I  more  gladly  confess 
myself  vanquished  than  by  Mr.  Darwin. 
I  feel  for  him  the  most  sincere  admiration ; 
nay,  I  have  never  concealed  my  strong 
sympathy  with  the  general  tendency  of  his 
speculations.  His  power  of  persuasion,  no 
doubt,  is  great,  but  equally  great  is  his 
honest  love  of  truth ;  and  when  I  find  him 
again  and  again  admitting  that  no  intenne- 
diate  links  between  the  highest  apes  and 
man  have  yet  been  discovered,  that  the 
gap  between  ape  and  man,  small  as  it  is, 
can  be  filled  with  imaginary  animals  only, 
I  ask  myself  how  it  is  possible,  in  the  ab- 
scence  of  all  tangible  evidence,  that  our 
matter-of-fact  philosophers  should  have  lis- 
tened to  such  arguments.  Unless  there 
were,  in  fact,  some  important  germs  of 
truth  in  his  philosophy,  I  cannot  think  that 
Mr.  Darwin  could  ever  have  carried  us 
along  with  him  so  powerfully  and  almost 
irresistibly. 

If  Mr.  Darwin  were  more  anxious  for 
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victory  than  for  truth,  I  have  no  doubt  he 
would  have  handled  the  argument  of  lan- 
guage, too,  in  a  very  different  spirit.  He 
feels  the  difficulty  t)f  language,  he  fully  ad- 
mits it;  but  not  seeing  how  much  is  pre- 
supposed by  language — looking  upon  lan- 
guage as  a  means  for  the  communication 
rather  than  for  the  formation  of  thought, 
he  thinks  it  might  be  in  man  a  develop- 
ment of  germs  that  may  be  discovered  in 
animals. 

Now  a  clever  pleader — of  whom  we 
have  too  many,  even  in  the  courts  of  sci- 
ence— might  say,  *  Why,  does  not  the  very 
theory  you  have  propounded  of  the  origin 
of  roots  prove  that  Mr.  Darwin  is  right  ? 
Have  you  not  shown  that  animals  possess 
the  materials  of  language  in  interjections  ; 
that  they  imitate  the  cries  of  other  animals; 
that  they  communicate  with  each  other, 
and  give  warning  by  siirill  cries ;  that  they 
know  their  own  names,  and  understand 
the  commirnds  of  their  masters  ?  Have 
you  not  "  blessed  us  altogether,"  by  show- 
ing how  interjections  and  imitations  can  be 
filed  down,  lose  their  sharp  corners,  be- 
come general — become,  in  fact,  roots? 
Surely,  after  this,  Mr.  Darwin  will  be  justi- 
fied more  than  ever  in  saying  that  the  lan- 
guage of  man  is  the  result  of  mere  develop- 
ment, and  that  there  must  have  been  one  or 
several  generations  of  men  who  had  not 
yet  generalised  their  intuitions,  and  not 
yet  filed  down  the  sharp  corners  of  their 
interjections.' 

I  have  no  doubt  that  such  pleading 
would  seem  plausible  in  many  a  court,  nay, 
to  judge  from  the  remarks  that  have  been 
addressed  to  me  both  bv  word  of  mouth 
and  by  letter,  I  should  not  be  surprised  if 
several  members  of  the  jury  I  am  now  ad- 
dressing were  to  lean  to  the  side  of  the  ani- 
mals. Some  young  ladies  have  assured 
me  that,  if  I  only  knew  their  dog,  I  should 
have  spoken  very  differently  ;  that  no  one 
who  has   not  been  loved  by  a  dog  can 


know  what  true  love  and  faithfulness  are. 
Some  elderly  ladies  have  told  me  that  I 
knew  nothing  about  cats,  and  that  their 
cats  possess  quite  as  much  cleverness,  quite 
as  much  intellect — as  they  themselves. 
The  very  statement  with  which  I  conclud- 
ed, and  by  which  I  wished  to  bring  the 
whole  question  into  the  narrowest  compass, 
when  I  said  that  no  animal  could  form  the 
lowest  generalisation,  could  count  two,  or 
think  and  say  Two,  has  been  met  by  the 
pigeons  at  Venice.  They,  at  all  events,  I 
was  told,  can  count  two ;  for  every  day,  as 
soon  as  the  clock  of  St.  Mark's  strikes  two, 
neither  sooner  nor  later,  they  assemble 
from  all  parts  of  Venice  to  be  fed  on  the 
piazza.  Surely,  therefore,  they  can  count 
two.  This  seemed  indeed  unanswerable. 
But  fortunately  my  informant  went  on  to 
say  that  the  other  clocks  of  Venice  strike 
two  first,  and  the  pigeons  pay  no  attention, 
but  when  St.  Mark's  strikes,  they  all  come. 
What  does  that  prove?  It  proves  that 
they  do  not  count  two,  but  that  their  hungry 
stomach  strikes  two,  and  that  it  is  the  pe- 
culiar sound  of  the  St.  Mark's  clock,  even 
were  it  to  strike  twelve,  that  brings  them 
together  to  their  dinner. 

Our  own  clock  reminds  me  that  it  is 
time  to  'finish.  It  was  not  easy  to  say  all 
I  wanted  to  say  in  the  course  of  three  Lec- 
tures, and  I  am  deeply  conscious  that  some 
of  the  points  on  which  I  touched  but  light- 
ly ought  to  have  been  treated  far  more 
fully.  I  hope  to  do  this  on  a  future  occa- 
sion, after  I  have  had  time  to  examine 
carefully  the  objections  which  these  Lec- 
tures have  elicited,  and  may  still  elicit. 
But  I  trust  I  have  said  enough  to  show 
you  the  Science  of  Language  in  a  new 
light ;  and  to  make  you  see  its  paramount 
importance  for  a  truly  scientific  study  of 
Psychology,  and  for  the  solution  of  pro- 
blems which  hang  like  storm-clouds  over 
our  heads,  and  make  our  very  soul  to  qui- 
ver.— Fraser  's  Magazine. 
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OxE  of  the  effects  of  the  individual  self- 
confidence  which  is  so  general  an  attribute  of 
us  Anglo-Saxons,  is  to  incline  us  to  face  mar- 
riage without  calculating  its  cost.  We  do  it 
because  it  tempts  and  interests  us  at  the  mo- 
ment, trusting  to  luck  and  to  our  strong 
arms  for  the  means  of  keeping  our  wife  and 
children.     There  is  something  manly  and 


vigorous  in  this  way  of  acting :  of  course 
it  is  rash  and  dangerous,  of  course  it  oftea 
leads  to  all  kinds  of  worry,  and  it  sorae^ 
times  ends  in  downright  misery ;  but  there 
is  a  pluckiness  about  it  which  commends 
itself  to  our  natures.  Political  economists 
and  philosophers  go  on  attacking  it  with 
unavailing   arguments  and  unconvincing 
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proofe.  Right  as  they  may  be  in  theory, 
they  do  not  influence  our  practice ;  "  im- 
provident marriages"  are  as  numeiftus  as 
ever.  We  are  not  a  prudent  people  in 
this  respect,  and  neither  earnest  books  nor 
eloquent  discourses  are  hkely  to  change 
our  tendencies.  Most  of  us  beUeve,  in 
var>'ing  degrees,  in  our  own  innate  power 
of  overcoming  obstacles  as  they  arise.  We 
do  not  shrink  from  matrimony  because  it 
may  involve  us  in  risks  and  difficulties ; 
we  rush  at  it  because  it  attracts  us  at  the 
moment,  and  because  we  are  surrounded 
by  crowds  of  people  who  have  done  the 
same  before  us,  and  have  struggled  some- 
how through  the  consequences  of  their 
hurry  or  their  error. 

The  process  of  the  French,  on  this  point 
as  on  so  many  others,  is  in  absolute  con- 
tradiction with  our  own.   Where  we  decide 
and  act,  they  weigh,  and  calculate,  and 
hesitate,  and    consider.     They  reach  no 
resolve  until   they   fancy  they  have   ex- 
hausted the  measurement  of  advantages 
and  disadvantages,  until  they  have  pon- 
dered over  probabilities  and  possibilities, 
until  they  imagine  they  have  united  as 
many  elements  of  success  as  human  fore- 
sight can  collect.     It  can  scarcely  be  said 
that  even  in  England  marriage  is  regarded 
as  a  purely  personal  arrangement,  concern- 
ing only  the  two  immediate  parties  to  it. 
We  admit,  in  our  upper  classes  at  least, 
that  it  involves  considerations  of  a  varied 
nature,  which  justify  and  sometimes  even 
require  the  intervention   of  parents   and 
families.     But  the  French  carry  this  inter- 
vention to  a  length  which  we  could  not 
support :  they  leave  no  liberty  and  no  ac- 
tion  to   the   coming  couple:  the   whole 
thing  is  taken   out  of  their  hands:  they 
are  treated  as  if  they  were  incompetent  in 
the  question  :  their  parents  undertake  the 
negotiation   for  them,   and  handle  it  as 
governments     deal     with     ^  international 
treaties.    Glaringly  evident  as  are  the  emo- 
tionality and  the  mobility  of  the  French  in 
other  phases  of  their  conduct,  they  have 
no  application  here.     They  find  their  use 
abundantly  in  superficial  sentiments,  in  the 
forms  and  thoughts  and  words  of  outside 
existence,  in  the  manifestation  of  already 
existing  affections ;  but,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
preparation  of  a  marriage.     Their  place  is 
taken,  on  that  one  occasion,  by  a  dry, 
arithmetical  computation  of  practical  re- 
sults, with  no  excitement   and  with    no 


distractions.  Where  we  so  ordinarily  listen 
to  what  we  understand  by  love,  to  the 
temptations  of  the  young  heart  in  all  their 
forms  (however  transitory),  to  our  indi- 
vidual impressions  and  to  our  own  opinions, 
the  French  consult  fitnesses  of  relative 
situation,  reciprocities  of  fortune  and 
position,  and  harmonies  of  family  inter- 
course. They  seek  to  insure  the  future,  in 
some  degree,  in  its  social  as  well  as  its 
pecuniary  forms.  They  lay  it  down  that 
passion  is  no  guide  to  permanent  satisfac- 
tion, and  that  other  people  than  the  two 
directly  interested  have,  both  in  law  and 
reason,  a  right  of  judgment  in  so  grave  a 
case.  This  does  not  absolutely  mean  that 
pre-existing  sympathies  are  considered  to 
be  unnecessary  for  mairiage  in  France; 
but  it  does  mean,  in  the  distinctest  lan- 
guage, that  such  sympathies  alone  are  not 
admitted  there  as  a  sufficient  motive  for 
an  association  which  is  to  last  till  death. 
Sympathies  wear  out  sometimes ;  new  ones 
glow  up  from  other  contacts ;  eternal  at- 
tachments are  very  rare  between  people 
who  have  not  managed  to  get  married, 
and  have  not  the  aid  of  the  wedded  tie  to 
hold  them  steadily  together :  but  the  ne- 
cessities of  life  never  fade  away ;  they 
never  weaken ;  they  remain  in  force  wTth 
pitiless  persistence,  and  French  parents  pay 
more  attention  to  them  than  to  what  may 
be  only  a  passing  inclination  in  their  sons 
and  daughters. 

And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this 
view  of  marriage  is  not  solely  a  develop- 
ment of  the  national  disposition  towards 
prudence ;  it  is  also,  to  some  extent  at  all 
events,  a  consequence  of  the  legal  enact- 
ments contained  in  the  Code  Napoleon. 
The  law  forbids  all  marriages  without 
either  the  consent  of  the  father  and  mother, 
or  proof  that  they  are  both  dead.  It  is 
very  troublesome  to  get  married  in  France ; 
the  operation  is  surrounded  by  difficulties 
and  formalities  which  would  make  an 
Englishman  stamp  with  rage.  It  is  true 
that  if  parents  refuse  to  allow  their  children 
to  follow  their  own  wishes,  the  latter  are 
permitted,  provided  they  have  attained 
their  majority,  to  go  through  a  process 
called  "  a  respectful  summons  to  consent," 
after  which,  if  the  parents  persist  in  their 
rejection  of  the  appeal,  marriage  may  be  at 
last  attained.  No  matter  at  what  age  a 
man  or  a  woman  marry,  even  if  they  are 
sixty,  they  must  either  produce  the  written 
consent  of  their  father  and   mother,  or 
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show  that  they  have  applied  for  it  in  due 
legal  form  and  that  it  has  been  denied 
them  without  sufficient  cause,  or  prove 
that  they  are  orphans.  The  object  of  this 
legislation  is  not  only  to  prevent  bigamy 
(which,  under  such  conditions,  is  naturally 
rare  in  France),  but,  even  more,  to  maintain 
parental  authority,  and  to  insure  a  due 
subjection  of  children.  So  far  there  is 
something  to  be  said  in  its  favor,  especial- 
ly as,  in  many  cases,  it  really  does  protect 
young  people  against  their  own  folly. 
But  as,  after  all,  marriage  is  a  complex 
state,  requiring  something  more  than  a 
father's  approbation  to  conduct  it  to  suc- 
cess, it  is  natural  that  we,  who  regard  the 
entire  subject  from  a  very  different  point  of 
view,  should  have  a  good  many  objections 
to  urge. 

The  question,  however,  is  not  merely 
one  of  legal  forms  and  parental  privileges ; 
it  contains  a  vast  deal  more  besides.  As 
marriage  is  the  real  starting-point  of  home 
life — as  the  happiness  of  husbands,  wives, 
and  children  depends,  in  a  great  degree, 
on  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  realised 
and  worked  out — it  is  fair,  and  even  neces- 
sary, to  judge  it  not  only  in  its  beginnings 
and  its  organisation,  but  in  its  results  as 
well.  Indeed  it  would  be  rather  difficult 
^in  such  a  case  to  consider  causes  without 
effects.  We  look,  instinctively,  from  one 
to  the  other,  and,  half-unconsciously,  esti- 
mate the  value  of  the  commencement  by 
the  value  of  the  end. 

But  how  arj  the  results  of  marriage  to 
be  correctly  measured  ?  We  all  know 
how  difficult  it  is  to  make  a  definite  opi- 
nion for  ourselves  on  the  point  even  in 
the  case  of  the  friends  with  whom  we  live 
in  constant  intimacy,  whose  interiors  we 
know  in  detail,  whose  quarrels,  whose  spe- 
cial sympathies,  whose  qualities  and  de- 
fects, we  have  had  some  means  of  testing. 
How  then,  if  it  be  so  hard  a  task  to  reach 
a  conviction  in  the  few  cas'es  round  us, 
can  we  hope  to  form  a  judgment  fairly 
applicable  to  an  entire  nation  ?  Vague 
ideas  are  of  no  use  here;  prejudices  mis- 
lead ;  facts  are  impossible  to  collect  on  so 
large  a  scale.  And  yet  there  is  a  guide, 
an  incomplete  and  insufficient  one,  but 
still  a  safe  one  so  far  as  it  can  lead  us  ; 
that  guide  is  the  impression  which  a  na- 
tion entertains  about  itself.  If  we  con- 
sult it  carefully  we  get  the  accumulated 
experience  of  the  mass  in  the  only  form 
in  which  it  manifests  itself  on  such  a  sub- 


ject as  this.  There  are  no  returns,  no  re- 
ports, no  statistics  to  refer  to ;  but  there 
are  drawing-room  talks,  and  half-confiden- 
ces, and  village  rumors,  and  the  gossip  of 
the  market-place,  and  tne  wise  head-shak- 
ings of  the  old  people ;  and  with  their  aid, 
if  we  listen  closely,  we  can  compose  a 
tolerably  approximate^  picture  of  what  all 
these  indications  describe.  But  we  can 
only  do  it  fairly  on  condition  of  being 
scrupulously  exact,  of  effacing  from  our 
memory  all  predisposition  towards  special 
shades  and  special  forms,  of  marking 
down  absolutely  nothing  of  what  our  own 
imagination  so  easily  suggests,  and  of  strict- 
ly limiting  our  coloring  to  what  we  are 
quite  certain  that  we  distinctly  see.  And, 
even  then,  we  have  to  reconcile  bitter 
contradictions,  to  group  together  the  most 
opposite  results,  to  institute  a  comparison 
of  causes. 

But  before  we  consider  the  evidence 
thus  obtainable  as  to  the  moral  results  of 
marriage  in  France,  it  may  be  useful  to 
cast  a  glance  at  the  material  comparison 
which  it  is  possible  to  make  between  the 
quantity  of  marrying  which  takes  place 
amongst  the  French,  and  the  corresponding 
figures  on  the  same  subject  which  other 
nations  offer.  In  his  *  Elements  de  Statis- 
tique,'  M.  Moreau  de  Jonn^s  gives  a  table 
of  the  number  of  marriages  which  are  effect- 
ed annually  in  the  principal  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. Ireland  comes  first  with  one  marriage 
for  each  ninety  inhabitants ;  France  is  six- 
teenth with  I  for  122;  England  twenty- 
seventh  with  I  in  137 ;  Tuscany  twenty- 
eighth  and  last,  with  i  in  143.  Now  if 
this  be  true — and^the  well-known  name  of 
M.  Moreau  de  Jonn^s  may  be  accepted 
as  a  guarantee  for  the  exactness  of  the 
numbers — it  seems  to  follow  that,  not- 
withstanding our  headstrong  imprudence, 
we  English  actually  marry  less,  proportio- 
nately, than  the  prudent  calculating 
French,  who  look  before  they  leap.  This 
is  an  unexpected  fact  to  start  with,  but,  if 
it  be  a  fact,  it  indicates,  with  tolerable  dis- 
tinctness, that  the  hesitations  which  pre- 
cede all  marriages  in  France  do  not  really 
stop  marriage,  for  the  French  stand  in  the 
middle  of  the  table  which  has. just  been 
quoted,  below  the  Northern  races,  which 
(excepting  England)  head  the  list,  but 
above  all  the  Southern  States,  which  close  it. 
The  position  thus  indicated  for  France  is  the 
very  one  which  would  appear  to  be  the  most 
desirable  to  occupy ;   it  is  a  fair  average. 
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showinc^  neither  too  little  nor  too  much. 
And  France  retains  the  same  approxi- 
mate position  if  we  look  backward  and 
carry  the  comparison  into  the  eighteenth 
century.  A  hundred  years  ago,  marriages 
were  everywhere  more  frequent  than  they 
are  now  :  subsistence  was  more  easv  to 
obtain,  it  was  not  so  difficult  to  provide 
for  children,  and  we  consequently  find 
that  the  number  of  annual  marriages,  rela- 
tively to  the  then  population,  was, 
throughout  P^urope,  about  ten  per  cent 
above  it^  present  rate.  But  the  diminu- 
tion which  has  since  occurred  has  been 
universal ;  it  is  not  special  to  France  or  to 
any  other  land.  The  French  continue  to 
take  wives  in  the  same  proportion  as  they 
have  always  practised  towards  their  neigh- 
bors; they  have  diminished  matrimony 
only  as  it  has  been  diminished  all  arcipnd 
them. 

If,  however,  they  have  held  their  own 
in  the  rate  of  marrying,  they  have  dimi- 
nished \2iT^t\y,  since  the  Revolution,  in 
the  fecundity  of  marriage.  In  1770  the 
children  born  in  France  were  in  propor- 
tion to  the  whole  population,  i  in  25  ; 
now  they  have  come  down  to  i  in  35 ; 
the  falling  off  has  consequently  reached 
the  enormous  figure  of  forty  per  cent. 
Here  lies  the  real  explanation  of  the 
strange  fact  which  has  so  astonish'id  FLu- 
rope  after  each  census  recently  taken  in 
France;  the  fact  that  the  French  have  al- 
most ceased  to  increase  in  numbers.  It 
is  not,  however,  as  a  statistical  curiosity 
that  the  subject  is  referred  to  here,  but  be- 
cause it  is  most  intimately  connected  with 
the  entire  question  of  F*rench  marriages, 
because  it  bears  closely  on  their  moral  or- 
ganization, because  it  opens  the  door  to  con- 
siderations which  would  be  almost  incom- 
prehensible if  it  were  omitted.  We  will  pre- 
sently come  back  to  it.  Meanwhile  we  can 
leave  dry  figures  and  return  to  the  more 
interesting  study  of  opinions,  impressions, 
and  personal  experiences. 

The  I'rcnch  are  certainly  convinced 
that  they  are  a  happy  people.  And  so 
they  are,  if  gaiety  and  checriness  and  mu- 
tual good-will  can  be  taken  as  satisfactory 
and  sufficient  evidence  on  the  point.  No 
nation  has  more  laughter;  neither  Irish- 
men nor  Negroes  surpass  them  there; 
and  it  is  generally  good,  honest  laughter, 
resulting  from  a  motive,  not  mere  sense- 
less giggling.  Hut  happiness  and  laugh- 
ter are  not  synonymous;   the  latter  is  not 


ncccaarily  a  symptom  of  the  existence  of 
the  former :  the  saddest  of  us  mav  Iau2:h 
sometimes,  while  the  most  thoroughly 
contented  may  be  consititudonally  inclin- 
ed to  gravity.  It  is  not,  then,  on  this  one 
outward  sign  that  either  practically  or  lo- 
gically the  French  can  base  their  claim  to 
be  regarded  as  a  really  happy  nation.  If 
the  claim  be  founded,  the  grounds  on 
which  it  rests  must  be  looked  for  else- 
where—  in  deeper,  less  superficial,  and 
less  apparent  proofe.  It  is  especially  in 
their  use  of  married  life  that  the  evidence, 
if  really  it  exists,  should  be  looked  for  and 
be  found.  And  here  it  is  that  we  must 
take  up  the  testimonies  alluded  to  just 
now  and  try  to  measure  what  they  reveal 
to  us.  If  marriage,  as  a  rule,  is  found  to 
produce  success — if  the  men  and  women 
that  it  brings  together  generally  assert 
that  they  are  satisfied  with  what  they  have 
extracted  from  it — ^if  lookers-on,  all  round 
them,  confirm  their  declarations,  and  tell 
us  that  their  married  firiends — so  far  as 
they  can  judge  them — have  no  home  dif- 
ficulties and  no  home  regrets,  then  we 
may,  without  imprudence,  recognize  that 
the  French  are  really  a  happy  people, 
and  that  the  marriage  s)*stem  on  which 
their  home  life  is  based,  is  proved  to  be 
well  adapted  to  their  character  and  their 
needs,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  leads 
them  on  to  joy. 

It  may  be  said  at  once,  subject  to  excep- 
tions, explanations,  and  reservations,  that 
this  result  is  generally  attained  by  the 
French,  that  they  really  are,  in-doors,  a 
happy  nation,  and  that  their  marriages,  as 
a  whole,  present  enviable  results. 

It  may  be  as  well,  however,  before  going 
further,  to  attempt  to  give  a  definition  of 
married  happiness  as  it  is  sometimes  com- 
prehended and  pursued  in  its  highest  form 
across  the  Channel.  It  is  not  always  quite 
the  same  condition.  It  not  unfrequently 
implies,  amongst  the  educated  classes,  a 
ceaseless  employment  of  intelligence  and 
skill,  such  as  we  rarely  know  of  here.  The 
mass  in  France,  of  course,  acts  like  the 
mass  elsewhere ;  it  takes  life  as  it  finds  it ; 
it  "  lets  it  rip,"  as  the  Americans  say.  It 
seeks  no  improvement ;  it  crawls  on  with 
what  it  has.  But  there  is  a  theory  of  mar- 
riage which  some  French  men  and  women 
understand  and  realise  —  a  theory  which 
not  only  leads  them  to  distinguish  the 
highest  uses  to  which  the  married  state 
may  tend,  but  which  enables  them  to  de- 
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tect  the  means  by  which  those  uses  can  be 
reached.     In  cases  such  as  these,  the  life 
which  two  lead  together  becomes  a  con- 
stant, ever-growing  pursuit  of  forms  and 
shades  of  happiness  which  are  beyond  the 
thought,  and  even  beyond  the  faculty  of 
comprehension,  of  the  crowd.     The  basis 
of  their  practice  rests  on  the  wise  precept, 
that  as  our  longings,  our  necessities,  and 
our  fancies,  change  with  time  and  age,  and 
with  position  too,  the  attempts  we  make  to 
satisfy  those   longings   and  those   fancies 
should  vary  their  nature  and  their  charac- 
ter  in   sympathy  with   the  modifications 
which  occur  in  the  object  to  be  attained. 
What  pleases  us  at  twenty,  begins  to  lose 
its  charm  at  thirty,  and  wearies  us  at  forty. 
And   if  this   be   true   of  men,   it  is  truer 
still  of  women,  who,  as  a  natural  result  of 
the  home-life  they  lead,  are  fatally  con- 
demned to  aspire  after  variety  of  indoor 
emotions,  because  they  can  find  none  out- 
side.    The  husband  who  has  studied  the 
philosophy  of  home   happiness,  who  has 
entered  marriage  with  a  true  sense  of  its 
dangers  and  its  powers,  will  not  wait  for  his 
wife  to  manifest  fatigue;  from  the  first  hour 
of  their  common  existence  he  will  begin  to 
teach  her  that  the  tie  between  man  and 
woman  cannot  preserve  its  vigor  and  its 
first  eager  truth  unless  the  elements  which 
compose   it    are    skilfully    replaced    and 
thoughtfully  renewed  as  they  successively 
wear  out  and  gradually  cease  to  produce 
their  old  effect ;  he  will  try  to  show  to  her, 
while  she  is  still  in  the  enthusiasm  of  early 
wedded  joy,  that  happiness,  like  all  other 
states — and   perhaps  even  more  than  all 
the  rest — is,  by  its  very  nature,  but  a  pass- 
ing, transitory  condition;  that  what  gave 
it  to  us  yesterday  may  fail  to  create  it  for 
us  to-day  ;  that  the  sympathies  which  seem 
to  us  so  ardent  and  so  durable  in  the  inex- 
perience  of  our  beginnings,  will  be  but 
fading  brightnesses  if  we  do  not  watch  over 
each  fluctuation  of  their  aspects,  each  faint 
symptom  of  their  change.     Young  wives 
may  hesitate  when  first  such  theories  as 
these  are  laid  before  their  astonished  eyes; 
it  causes  pain  to  their  earnest  fondness  of 
the  moment  to  be  assured  that,  according 
to  the  laws  of  probability,  that  fondness 
will  not  last  unless  new  nourishment,  new 
starting  points,  new  stimulants  be  provided 
for  it  as  years  pass  on.    But  when  once  they 
have  grown  accustomed  to  the  argument 
— when  once  they  have  been  led  to  an  ap- 
preciation of  its  unvarying  and  universal 


application — then,  if  they  do  love  their 
husband  truly,  they  become  his  active  aid, 
his  convinced  co-operator  in  the  delicate 
but  inestimable  labor  of  maintaining,  in  all 
its  strength  of  origin,  of  developing  to  its 
fullest  growth  of  perfectness,  the  first  object 
of  their  united  life — ^joint  happiness. 

And  yet  examples  seem  to  indicate 
that  frequently  women  do  not  possess  the 
faculty  of  understanding  the  profound 
utility  of  this  crafty  handling  of  their  lives; 
when  once  they  really  have  grasped  it 
they  are  capable  of  contributing  to  the  re- 
sult with  even  more  power  than  men  ;  but 
their  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  the 
effort  is  often  sluggish,  and,  as  a  rule,  they 
have  to  be  dragged  to  it  either  by  entreaty 
or  necessity. 

The    general    tendency    of   wives — in 
France  as  elsewhere — is  to  regard  happi- 
ness as  a  vested  right,  as  a  natural  fact,  as 
a  permanent  condition,  as  a  self-sufficing, 
self-maintaining  state,  which  ought  to  go  on 
and  last  because  it  has  once  begun.     Most 
of  them  violently  revolt  the  first  time  they 
are  asked  to  own  that  married  happiness 
may  be,  on  the  contrary,  and  by  its  very 
essence,  the  most  ephemeral  of  all  short- 
lived creations.     They  take  man's  love  as 
a  property  and  a  due ;  they  fancy  that  it  is 
the  husband's  duty  to  keep  up  that  love 
without  any  special  aid  from  themselves ; 
they  let  themselves  be  loved,  but  they  do 
not   help  love  to  last;  as  Johnson   said, 
"  they  know  how  to  make  nets,  but  not  how 
to  make  cages."     In  cases  such  as  these — 
and,   unfortunately,   they    constitute  the 
majority  of  experiences  in  all  lands — there 
is  small  hope  of  permanent  contentment : 
if  the  husband  is   ignorant  enough  —  as 
indeed  the  greater  part  of  husbands  are  — 
to  view  the  case  exactly  as  the  wife  does 
— to  imagine  that  he  can  leave  the  future 
to  take  care  of  itself,  and  to  allow  the  early 
rush  of  mutual  satisfaction  to  struggle  to 
its  end,  without  providently  preparing,  in 
good  time,  the  elements  of  the  second  act 
of  married  life,  then  he  reaches  the  usual 
emptiness  and  disappointment  in  ignorance 
of  the  causes  which  have  produced  them, 
and  ends  by  regarding  them  as  a  natural 
consequence  of  matrimony.     But  if  he  is  a 
thinking  man,  if  he  has  given  some  of  his 
attention  to  a  calculation  of  the  conditions 
necessary  for  the  conservation  of  home 
delight,  then  he  does  indeed  suffer  if  he 
finds  himself  tied  for  all  Hfe  to  a  woman 
who  is  incapable  of  helping  him  to  attain, 
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by  mutual  labor  and  mutual  watchfulness^ 
tiiat  rare  but  admirable  result — ^permanent 
and  mcreasing  joy  in  marriage. 

In  France  there  are  certainly  a  good 
many  people  who  rise  to. these  higher  views 
— who  look  on  marriage  as  a  serious  occu- 
pation, whfch  rer^uires  absorbing  thought 
— who  ceaselessly  endeavor  to  improve  its 
form,  and  to  lift  its  conseqences  and  its 
products  above  the  level  of  humdrum  exis- 
tences. And  often  they  succeed.  Now 
success,  in  such  a  case,  implies  that  they 
distil,  from  contact  with  each  other,  a  de- 
gree, an  elevation,  a  thoroughness,  a  per- 
petuity, and  a  reality  of  happiness  which 
less  able  and  less  careful  manipulators  of 
home-life  are  incapable  of  producing. 
They  show  us  what  skill  and  science  can 
elaborate  from  ordinary  sources ;  they  show 
us  the  height  of  satisfaction  to  which  we 
are  capable  of  climbing,  in  the  relation  be- 
tween man  and  wife,  if  we  will  but  regard 
that  relation  as  a  plant  to  be  sedulously  cul- 
tivated, and  not  as  a  weed  to  be  left  to 
combat  unaided  for  existence.  Many  an 
example  might  be  given  in  support  of  this 
rough  indication  of  what  marriage  may  be 
when  it  is  rightly  understood.  In  the 
higher  ranks  of  French  society  there  are 
men  who  merit  to  be  called  professors  of 
the  art  of  happiness ;  who  have  analysed  its 
ingredients  with  careful  fingers  and  scru- 
tinising eyes ;  who  have  consummated  their 
experience  of  means  and  ends ;  who,  like 
able  doctors,  can  apply  an  immediate 
remedy  to  the  daily  difficulties  of  home- 
life  ;  whose  practice  is  worthy  of  their 
theory,  and  who  prove  it  by  maintaining 
in  their  wives'  hearts  and  in  their  own  a 
perennial  never-weakening  sentiment  of 
gratitude  and  love.  But,  alas !  these  cases 
are  exceptions.  Most  French  people  con- 
tent themselves,  like  their  neighbors  in 
other  countries,  with  rumbling  carelessly 
through  marriage,  making  no  attempt  to 
improve  it,  and  not  even  suspecting  that 
it  is  capable  of  improvement.  And  yet, 
thanks  to  their  light,  laughing  natures,  they 
generally  keep  clear  of  gloom.  They  bring 
into  married  life  the  bright  cheeriness  which 
is  so  frequently  an  attribute  of  their  race ; 
they  stave  off  worry  by  insouciance ;  they 
support  annoyances  with  a  coolness,  which 
in  their  case  is  not  indifference,  but  which, 
to  an  unpractised  foreign  eye,  looks  so  sin- 
gularly like  it,  that  it  is  difficult  at  first  to 
fix  the  point  where  calm  patience  appears 
to  end,  and  indifference  seems  to  begin. 


There  are,  however,  contiadictions  in 
abundance  to  this  rule  of  quietly  support- 
ing cares.  Frenchmen  have  somedmes  in 
their  character  so  many  of  the  faults  which 
elsewhere  are  supposed  to  be  the  property 
of  women  only,  that  they  are  capable  of 
growing  fidgety  and  nervous  to  a  scarody 
creditable  degree ;  and  woe  to  the  un- 
lucky wife  who  stumbles  on  a  husband  of 
that  species  I — he  wears  her  out  wjth  teaz- 
ing.  Gentle  and  afifectionate  as  the  men 
ordinarily  are,  there  are  some  among  them 
who  are  absolutely  intolerable  at  home. 
Luckily  they  form  an  infinitely  small  mi- 
nority ;  othem'ise  it  would  be  nonsence  to 
pretend  that  French  marriages,  on  the 
whole,  are  happy.  The  evidence  which 
can  be  collected  by  listening  to  opinions, 
including  ill-natured  scandal  in  all  its  forms, 
tends  certainly  to  show  that,  according  to 
their  impressions  of  each  other,  most 
Frenchmen  are  singularly  forbearing 
towards  their  wives  ;  they  do  not  make 
the  most  of  them — that  effort  is  limited  to 
the  rare  examples  which  were  alluded  to 
just  now — but  their  habit  is  to  treat  them 
with  much  softness,  with  constant  conside- 
ration, with  deference  and  courtesy.  They 
generally  come  together,  in  the  origin, 
without  much  passion,  or,  indeed,  much 
love  ;  the  conditions  under  which  their 
marriages  are  arranged  make  that  fact  easi- 
ly comprehensible  ;  but  love  does  grow 
up  between  them  in  nearly  every  case,  and 
they  end  by  feeling  for  each  other  an  at- 
tachment quite  as  real,  as  thorough,  and  as 
deep,  as  we  find  in  countries  where  other 
systems  are  in  use.  It  is  far  fi^om  easy  to 
discover  really  unhappy  marriages  in 
France  ;  here  and  there  are  isolated  in- 
stances, evident  to  every  one,  for  they  have 
terminated  in  voluntary  separation  ;  but 
the  testimony  of  society,  and  particularly 
of  the  women,  who  are  not  more  charita- 
ble towards  each  other  in  France  than  they 
are  in  other  lands,  in  no  way  indicates  any 
multiplicity  of  failures.  The  impossibility 
of  divorce  creates  a  strong  motive  for  mu- 
tual concessions,  with  the  object  of  sooth- 
ing away  asperities,  and  of  rendering  obli- 
gatory companionship  supportable,  if  not 
agreeable.  As  for  absolute  infidelity,  on 
either  side,  it  is  now  so  rare  that  it  is  often 
possible  to  look  round  a  large  circle  of  in- 
timate acquaintance  without  being  able  to 
point  out  one  example  of  it.  This  asser- 
tion may  seem  absurd  and  false  to  that 
large  group  of  English    people,  which, 
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though  in  total  ignorance  of  the  facts, 
grows  up,  lives,  and  dies  in  the  contrary 
conviction — but  the  assertion  is  strictly, 
literally  true.  The  marriage-tie  is  vigo- 
rously felt  in  France  :  husbands  and  wives 
cleave  there  to  each  other,  and  do  not 
now  seek  for  illicit  joys,  whatever  some  of 
them  may  have  done  in  days  gone  by. 
Indeed,  they  point  to  England  at  this  mo- 
ment as  the  country  which  produces  palpa- 
bly the  largest  amount  of  conjugal  irregu- 
larity, and  quote  in  proof,  with  bitter  jus- 
tice, the  shameless  details  of  the  Divorce 
Court  which  are  given  in  our  newspapers. 
We  have  grown  accustomed  to  this  odious 
publicity  ;  habit  blinds  us  to  its  dangers 
and  its  indecency  ;  but  if  we  could  hear, 
foreigners  talk  about  it — if  we  knew 
the  impression  of  disgust  which  it  creates 
in  France,  where  the  rare  cases  of  co- 
respondency  are  treated  criminally,  and 
are  always  pleaded  with  closed  doors  ; 
where  husbands  do  not  receive  money- 
damages  for  their  wife's  dishonor — we 
should  perhaps  be  led  to  recognise  that, 
in  this  question,  we  do  not  offer  a  satisfy- 
ing spectacle  to  Europe,  and  that  we  have 
lost  all  right  to  throw  stones  at  others.  We 
are  unable  to  judge  ourselves  on  such  a 
subject  ;  we  must  submit  to  the  verdict  of 
lookers-on  ;  and  a  very  painful  one  it  is  for 
us  to  support. 

But  if  the  French  are  less  attackable 
than  we  are  on  this  element  of  the  workings- 
out  of  marriage,  they  are  open  in  another  di- 
rection to  a  founded  imputation,  to  which 
allusion  has  been  already  made,  and  which 
is  almost  graver  still,  because  its  application, 
instead  of  being  exceptional,  is  universal. 
Their  marriages  produce  scarcely  any 
children.  Here  discussion  is  needless  ; 
here  differences  of  opinion  cannot  exist ; 
here  prejudices  cannot  apply, — for  the 
iiict  is  proved  by  their  own  official  returns. 
Before  the  revolution  of  1789  the  popula- 
tion of  France  amounted  to  about  24,000,- 
000,  and  the  annual  number  of  births  was 
about  970,000.  At  this  moment  the  popula- 
tion is  about  37,000,000,  and  the  average 
number  of  births  is  only  950,000  per  annum. 
In  other  words,  though  the  population  is 
one-half  larger  than  it  was  a  hundred 
years  ago,  it  begets  absolutely  fewer  chil- 
dren now  than  then.  The  present  yearly 
birth-rate  in  France  is  the  lowest  in  the 
world.  In  Germany  it  represents  i  in  25 
of  the  entire  population,  in  England  it  is  i 
in  30,  in  France  it  is  only  i  in  39.      And 


it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  diminu- 
tion does  not  result  from  any  falling  off  in 
the  proportionate  rate  of  marriage,  which, 
as  has  been  stated,  keeps  up  its  place  in 
comparison  with  other  countries.  It  is 
solely  brought  about  by  the  wilful  refusal 
of  married  people  to  become  fathers  and 
mothers,  as  married  people  do  elsewhere. 
A  topic  of  such  a  nature  is  awkward  to  dis- 
sect, but  it  constitutes  one  of  the  salient 
facts  of  the  subject,  and  it  could  not  be 
omitted  without  leaving  a  great  gap  in 
the  discussion  ;  it  forms  one  of  its  strik- 
ing features,  and  it  necessarily  exercises 
an  important  influence  on  the  opinion  to  be 
formed.  The  rejection  of  paternity  is  a 
consequence  of  the  excessive  prudence 
with  which  the  entire  subject  is  handled 
by  the  French  ;  they  do  not  marry  unless 
they  think  they  can  afford  it ;  they  do  not 
have  children  unless  they  think  they  can 
provide  for  them.  It  in  no  way  affects  the  at- 
tachment between  man  and  wife ;  it  in  no 
way  diminishes  their  affection  for  their 
children,  when  they  have  them.  On  the  con- 
trary, their  family  tenderness  is  demonstra- 
tive and  excessive.  But  the  mere  exist- 
ence of  this  resolute  unwillingness  to  have 
children,  places  France  in  a  low  position 
before  Europe,  and  suggests  grave  doubts 
as  to  the  moral  value  and  efficacy  of  a  sys- 
tem which,  whatever  be  its  merits  and  its 
qualities,  whatever  be  the  happiness  which 
it  produces,  results  in  so  flagrant  a  nega- 
tion of  the  first  object  and  the  first  duty 
of  marriage.  It  may  perhaps  be  denied 
that  it  forms  an  inherent  part  of  the  entire 
scheme  ;  it  may  perhaps  be  argued  that 
it  is  an  accident,  a  temporary  tendency  ; 
it  may  perhaps  be  urged  that  the  general 
organisation  of  married  life  in  France 
should  not  be  held  responsible  for  it ;  but 
to  such  objections  it  may  be  fairly  answer- 
ed, that  the  tendency  in  question,  instead 
of  assuming  a  temporary  aspect,  has  gone 
on  steadily  gaining  strength  for  a  hundred 
years;  that  during  the  present  generation 
its  development  has  coincided  with  an  in- 
crease of  wealth,  which  ought,  apparently, 
to  have  brought  about  an  exactly  opposite 
effect ;  and  that  it  is,  consequeffitly,  quite 
reasonable  to  regard  it  as  a  definitely 
adopted  policy. 

Now,  whatever  be  the  value,  in  politi- 
cal economy,  of  the  principle  of  "  circum- 
spection in  marriage"  with  which  Mal- 
thus  has  associated  his  name,  there  are 
but  few  of  us  who  can  look  at  it  with  ap- 
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probation  from  a  moral  or  a  social  point  of 
view ;  and  though  he  himself,  if  he  were 
still  alive,  might  be  immensely  gratified  to 
find  that  an  entire  nation  is  realising  his 
ideas  on  the  largest  scale,  we,  who  in  this 
case  are  but  simple  critics  of  the  results  of 
married  life  in  their  natural  and  habitual 
form,  may  be  allowed  to  view  the  matter 
otherwise.  Abstract  theories  about  move- 
ments of  population,  and  about  propor- 
tions between  demand  and  supply,  can 
never  be  got  into  the  heads  of  people 
who  regard  marriage  as  we  all  do,  not 
only  as  an  institution  destined  to  give  per- 
sonal contentment  to  those  who  profit  by 
it,  but,  quite  as  much,  as  a  link  between 
successive  generations.  How,  then,  can 
we  help  recoiling,  with  a  good  deal  of  re- 
ally fielt  disgust,  from  the  insufficient  use 
of  marriage  which  is  so  evident  in  France? 
And  yet,  strong  as  this  feeling  may  be  in 
us,  it  must  not  lead  us  to  exaggeration. 
The  rule  is  proved  by  the  figures  which 
have  been  quoted ;  there  is  no  doubt  about 
its  application  in  the  majority  of  cases ; 
but  there  are  exceptions  in  abundance; 
the  whole  nation  is  not  infected ;  there  are 
still  in  France  a  good  many  people  who 
trust  in  God,  and  not  in  Mr.  Malthus. 
That  too  intelligent  Englishman  is  not, 
however,  the  inspirer  of  French  peasants 
in  the  matter ;  scarcely  any  of  them  have 
ever  heard  his  name ;  they  execute  what 
he  advised ;  they  work  out  his  teaching, 
but  without  knowing  what  he  taught. 
Their  motive  is  individual,  not  national; 
they  have  no  idea  that  they  are  practising 
political  philosophy  when  they  tell  you, 
as  they  do,  that  "  il  faut  faire  la  soupe 
avant  de  faire  I'enfant." 

The  exceptions  are,  happily,  sufficiently 
numerous  to  give  some  little  brightness  to 
a  picture  which  would  otherwise  be  so 
dark.  There  are,  here  and  there,  large 
families  in  France,  and  nowhere  can  more 
admirable  illustrations  of  pure  home-life  be 
found  than  those  they  offer.  It  is,  per- 
haps, especially  in  the  upper  sections  of 
society  that  those  examples  are  to  be 
found;  the  trading  and  working  classes 
have,  ordinarily,  so  little  religion  and  so 
little  elevation  of  moral  convictions  that 
they  abound  the  other  way ;  and,  as  they 
constitute  the  mass,  it  is  they,  almost 
alone,  who  have  brought  about  the  de- 
cline in  the  progress  of  population.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  unjust  to  say,  in  principle, 
subject  of  course  to  reservations  on  both 


sides,  that  the  higher  ranks  are  now  mul- 
tiplying in  France  more  rapidly  than  the 
lower  strata.  This  progress  is  of  course 
imperceptible  materially,  but  in  its  degree, 
it  certainly  exists. 

Another,  but  a  very  different  question, 
which  it  is  worth  while  to  look  at,  is  the 
influence  of  society,  or,  more  exactly,  of 
social  relations  on  the  results  of  mar- 
riage. Evidence  upon  it  is  very  plentiful 
and  easy  to  collect ;  for  we  have  but  to 
listen  to  the  talk  when  half-a-dozen  peo- 
ple are  together.  Whatever  be  the  class 
which  we  observe,  we  find  on  this  head  a 
general  similarity  of  action  and  effects. 
Notwithstanding  their  great  love  of  home, 
Frenchwomen  live  a  good  deal  with  each 
other  and  with  men :  their  form  of  life  is 
so  free  from  the  restrictions  and  the  ob- 
stacles which  we  impose  upon  ourselves — 
there  is  generally  so  much  liberty  and  fa- 
cility of  visiting  at  all  hours  of  the  day 
and  evening — that  the  contact  between 
acquaintances  attains  a  frequency  of  which 
we  have  no  idea.  In  the  higher  classes 
some  few  husbands  go  to  clubs,  or  live 
somewhat  in  their  own  rooms ;  but  such 
cases  are  exceptions ;  with  them,  as  in  the 
middle  groups,  husbands  are  ordinarily 
with  their  wives,  accompany  them  where- 
ever  they  can,  and  share  their  friendships 
and  their  distractions.  With  so  eminently 
sociable  a  race  it  is  natural  that  this  should 
be  so,  and  the  disposition  is  confirmed  by 
the  original  conditions  of  marriage,  which 
always — as  much  as  possible,  at  least — 
provide  for  the  maintenance  of  family 
connections  afterwards.  The  French  do 
not  regard  marriage  as  a  state  in  which 
two  people  are  to  be  tied  up  by  themselves; 
they  view  it  as  an  association,  which  should 
in  no  wav  affect  the  habitual  contact  be- 
tween  the  parties  to  it  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  outside.  Of  course,  in  practice, 
everybody  remains  free  to  select  his  or  her 
own  system  of  existence.  There  are  ex- 
amples, and  a  good  many  too,  of  married 
people  who  stop  at  home,  "  qui  vivent  en 
sauvages,"  as  their  neighbors  say  of  them ; 
but  they  constitute  the  exceptions — the 
rule  is  the  other  way.  The  facility  of 
making  visits,  and  walking  about  alone, 
and  going  to  parties  without  a  chaperon, 
is  proper  to  all  girls  who  marry,  whatever 
be  their  country;  the  French  have  no 
monopoly  of  it.  It  is  not  therefore  as  an 
act  of  freedom  that  newly-married  French- 
women go  into  society ;  they  do  it  because 
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they  like  it,  because  their  husbands  like  it, 
because  it  is  the  habit  of  their  nation.  The 
idea  that  marriage  confers  any  special  liber- 
ty on  Frenchwomen  is  most  erroneous; 
they  have  neither  more  nor  less  of  it  than 
women  possess  elsewhere ;  it  is,  however, 
comprehensible  that  the  contrast  between 
that  degree  of  liberty  and  the  extreme  re- 
serve in  which  the  girls  are  kept  (which  we 
perhaps  should  do  well  to  imitate)  should 
have  provoked  amongst  us  the  false  im- 
pression that  a  French  wife  acquires  a 
greater  emancipation  than  other  European 
wives  enjoy.  She  remains  bound  by  the 
universal  laws  which  regulate  the  conduct 
and  the  attitude  of  women ;  she  obtains 
no  peculiar  rights ;  she  shakes  off  no 
chains ;  she  does  but  gain  the  position  and 
the  power  which  enable  her  to  discharge 
the  new  duties  which  devolve  upon  her. 
Foremost  amongst  those  duties  is  the  ob- 
ligation to  maintain  her  social  place.  She 
likes  the  obligation;  it  costs  her  no  effort 
to  discharge  it ;  and,  in  most  cases,  she 
would  annoy  and  disappoint  her  husband 
if  she  neglected  it.  So  they  go  about  to- 
gether and  amuse  themselves,  as  a  right 
and  proper  thing  to  do ;  it  is  one  of  the 
objects  for  which  they  married. 

In  limits  such  as  these  it  can  scarcely  be 
alleged  that  the  habit  of  social  intercourse, 
highly  developed  though  it  be  in  France, 
constitutes  a  danger  for  home  peace. 
There  are  crowds  of  married  people  there 
who  never  stop  at  home,  whose  life  is  al- 
most exclusively  passed  with  others:  but  if 
they  all  like  it,  there  is  no  harm  in  that;  it 
is  only  when  one  side  is  discontented 
with  the  practice,  while  the  other  wilfully 
continues  it,  that  it  grows  into  an  obstacle. 
This  case  exists,  of  course,  but  it  is  rare : 
most  French  men  and  women  like  society 
too  much  for  either  of  them  to  shrink  away 
from  it. 

This  constant  contact  with  other  people 
has,  however,  the  inconvenience  of  provok- 
ing vanities  and  envies,  and  consequently 
of  leading  women  to  expense.  There  lies, 
perhaps,  the  only  serious  objection  to  it 
which  can  be  urged  as  regards  its  influence 
on  married  life.  It  cannot  be  seriously 
said,  by  any  one  who  knows  the  French, 
that  it  at  all  affects  their  regular  attention 
to  their  home  duties,  especially  towards 
their  children,  who  are  thought  of  and 
car^  for  before  all  else ;  but  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  deny  that  it  tempts  the  women  on 


to  dress,  and  to  the  other  rivalries  which 
drawing-rooms  provoke.  But  most  French 
husbands  rather  like  their  wives  to  shine, 
and  look  on  complacently  at  the  effect 
which  they  produce,  and  at  the  triumphs 
which  they  achieve.  The  association  be- 
tween them  is  generally  intimate  enough 
for  each  of  them  to  find  satisfaction  in  the 
other's  glories,  even  if  they  take  only  the 
tiny  form  of  a  successful  gown.  So,  if 
they  can  afford  it,  the  additional  outlay 
which  is  induced  by  much  going  out,  does 
not  become  a  source  of  difficulty  between 
them.  Whether  it  does  them  any  good, 
whether  it  aids  them  to  really  love  each 
other  better,  whether  it  elevates  their  views, 
may  certainly  be  doubted ;  but  as  it  amuses 
and  contents  them — as  it  gives  them  a 
common  object  in  life,  such  as  it  is — we 
may  admit  that,  with  their  ideas,  they  are 
right  to  hold  to  it. 

Even  in  the  trading  classes  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  this  seeking  for  society,  in  a 
small  way.  There,  however,  the  wife 
usually  assumes  a  position  of  a  peculiar 
kind.  She  does  not  visit  so  much  with  her 
husband  at  night,  but  she  is  his  companion 
throughout  the  day,  wherever  the  nature 
of  his  occupation  makes  it  possible  that 
she  should  remain  with  him ;  she  partici- 
pates in  his  life,  she  shares  his  cares,  she 
helps  in  his  work.  At  the  top  of  the  scale, 
the  French  wife  is  a  woman  of  the  world  ; 
at  the  bottom  of  it  she  is  a  drudge,  as  is 
the  case  in  other  lands ;  but  in  the  lower 
middle  strata  she  takes  a  special  place  by 
her  husband's  side, — so  sympathetic,  so 
cordially  real,  that  to  many  of  us  she  pre- 
sents a  high  realisation  of  the  idea  of  what 
a  wife  should  be.  It  is  only  in  the  central 
ranks  of  population  that  we  find  fair  aver- 
age national  examples ;  above  and  below 
those  ranks,  both  wealth  and  poverty  come 
into  play,  and  introduce  conditions  of  exis- 
tence which  diminish  the  teaching  value  of 
the  classes  which  they  influence.  But  in 
the  bourgeoisie^  which  constitutes  in  its 
various  degrees  so  large  an  element  of  the 
French  nation,  we  find  the  unadulterated 
type  of  France.  It  is  there  that  we  should 
look  for  the  speaking  signs  of  a  general 
state ;  and  if  these  signs  are  cheering,  if 
they  indicate  success,  if  they  testify  that 
satisfactory  ends  are  reached,  we  may  sure- 
ly conclude  that  good  causes  are  at  work ; 
and  we  may,  consequently  and  fairly,  arrive 
at  the  opinion  that,  whatever  be  its  faults, 
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the  system  is  not  all  bad,  and  that,  on 
the  contrary,  it  renders  possible  a  form  of 
home  unity  which  is  peculiar  to  the  race. 

It  is  not  by  mere  comparisoft  with  the 
results  obtained  elsewhere  that  we  can  safe- 
ly judge  this  question.  Each  people  has 
its  own  special  needs,  its  own  special  means 
of  satisfying  them.  A  great  many  of  us 
are  disposed  to  positively  deny  that  the 
thorough  oneness  of  existence,  which  is  so 
distinctive  a  characteristic  of  married  life 
in  the  French  middle  and  trading  classes, 
is,  in  reality,  a  merit.  The  subject  has 
been  many  times  discussed  from  the  Eng- 
lish point  of  view,  and  it  has  been  general- 
ly alleged  that  the  absorption  of  women 
into  the  hourly  details  of  their  husbands* 
lives  involves  more  disadvantages  than  ad- 
vantages. It  has  been  argued  frequently 
that  it  leaves  no  time  for  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  which  specially  devolve  on  wo- 
men; that  it  diverts  their  thoughts  to  sub- 
jects which  are  foreign  to  their  natures; 
that  it  leads  them  to  neglect  their  children. 
But  are  these  objections  founded  ?  Are 
they  not  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  a  product 
of  the  widely  different  habits  under  which 
we  live?  And,  even  if  they  are  based  on 
fact,  do  they  express  a  just  and  serious 
criticism  of  conditions  of  home  life,  which, 
from  the  widely  opposite  practices  in  which 
we  grow  up,  we  are  unable  to  appreciate 
with  fairness  ?  Surely  it  may  be  urged 
that  every  act  which  fortifies  the  tie  between 
man  and  wife  is  not  only  respectable  in  the- 
ory but  desirable  in  practice.  Surely  a  true 
appreciation  of  the  relative  values  of  the  dif- 
ferent services  which  a  wife  can  render,  of 
the  different  joys  which  she  can  provoke, 
can  be  more  surely  reached  by  the  husband 
himself  than  by  distant  lookers-on,  who, 
unconscicJusly  perhaps,  bring  all  their  own 
prejudices  into  the  discussion.  If,  then, 
we  find,  as  we  distincdy  do,  that  the  French 
themselves  proclaim  the  merit  of  the  asd 
junction  of  the  wife  to  her  husband's  labor  ;- 
if  we  see  that  the  association  which  is  en- 
tailed by  marriage  is  regarded  by  them  as 
applicable  not  only  to  sentimental  ends, 
but  to  the  practical  details  of  life  as  well ; 
if  women,  as  a  consequence  of  this  view, 
sit  by  the  side  of  men  in  offices  and  shops, 
instead  of  leaving  them  to  work  through 
the  day  alone, — we  ought,  in  justice,  to 
acknowledge  not  only  that  the  persons  di- 
rectly interested  must  be  better  able  to  de- 
cide than  we  are,  but,  furthermore,  that 
such    constant    presence,   such    constant 


sympathy  of  object  and  of  thought,  must 
tend  to  strengthen  the  bond  between  them, 
and  must  augment  their  friendship.  On 
this  point,  therefore,  we  may  admit  that 
the  French  habit  is  a  wise  one. 

As  regards  intellectual  progress,  marri- 
age ordinarily  leads  the  French  to  nothing. 
The  notion  that  wife  and  husband  may 
usefully  help  each  other  on  such  a  road 
seems  not  to  enter  their  heads,  unless,  in 
special  cases,  where  the  acquirement  of 
knowledge,  or  its  distribution  to  others, 
constitutes  the  occupation  of  life.  When 
once  they  have  left  off  schooling,  the 
French  cease  to  study ;  they  continue  what 
they  call  their  "  education,"  but  they  give 
up  "  instruction."  The  two  words  are 
here  employed  in  the, sense  which  is  pecu- 
liar to  France — the  former  meaning  n[ioral 
and  social  teaching  only,  the  latter  imply- 
ing solely  book-learning  in  its  various  forms. 
They  continue  to  improve  themselves  as 
men  and  women,  as  towards  their  soul 
(when  they  think  they  have  one)  or  towards 
the  world  at  large ;  but  they  abandon  the 
attempt  to  add  to  what  they  learned  in 
youth.  These  descriptions  are  of  course 
general,  not  universal ;  but  their  application 
is  so  usual  that  they  need  not  be  accom- 
panied by  any  special  reservations. 

With  such  views  and  practices,  it  is 
natural  enough  that  marriage  should  intro- 
duce no  new  ideas  of  action.  A  husband 
may  push  his  wife  towards  art,  though  that 
depends  on  his  or  her  proclivities;  but 
scarcely  ever  will  he  think  of  leading  her 
to  read,  or  of  communicating  to  her  what 
he  may  know  himself.  In  quantities  of 
drawing-rooms  in  France  an  open  book  is 
never  seen ;  in  some  of  them  even  news- 
papers are  exceptional  objects.  This  does 
not  refer  to  the  higher  classes,  where, 
frequently,  there  does  exist  some  desire  for 
new  facts ;  but  the  want  of  books  on  the 
tables  of  the  bourgeoisie  creates  a  cheerless 
blank  which  no  profusion  of  plants  or 
flowers  can  fill  up.  Sometimes  one 
observes  two  or  three  stately  volumes  in 
red  morocco,  which  evidently  are  never 
looked  at,  and  probably  have  never  been 
read ;  all  they  do  is  to  confirm  the  thought 
that  their  proprietors  look  to  other  people, 
and  not  to  print,  for  fresh  impressions. 
But  conversation,  whatever  be  its  merit, 
whatever  be  the  clever  uses  made  of  it, 
does  not  replace  reading  as  a  develop^pr  of 
knowledge ;  all  it  does  is  to  enable  us  to 
use   knowledge  if  we  have  it.     In  this 
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direction  French  married  life  is  far  inferior 
to  our  own.  Our  women  read ;  our  men 
generally  feel  some  sort  of  interest  in  what 
their  wives  are  learning ;  and  without  pre- 
tending that  marriage  is,  with  us,  an  aid  to 
study,  it  is  so  certainly  when  we  compare 
it  to  what  occurs  in  France.  Music,  on 
the  contrary,  is  more  general  in  French  ' 
houses  than  in  ours;  art  is  more  keenly 
felt  and  more  naturally  utilised.  Their 
marriage  serves  an  end,  for  it  is  particularly 
after  marriage  that  Frenchwomen  attain 
the  skill  which  distinguishes  them  in  all  the 
forms  of  indoor  adornment,  which  means 
the  daily  application  of  the  home  shapes 
of  art.  To  this  the  husbands  contribute 
a  good  deal ;  in  this  they  help  their  wives. 
But,  whatever  be  the  value  of  such  action, 
whatever  be  the  additional  attraction 
bestowed  on  home  by  this  common  effort 
to  add  charm  to  it,  the  absence  of  the 
higher  tendencies  of  intelligence  implies  an 
inferiority  of  object  which  is  one  of  the  weak 
points  of  the  entire  system.  The  sentiments 
find  full  satisfaction  in  most  French 
marriages — the  affections  are  contented — 
family  duties  are  attentively  and  even 
eagerly  performed — home  is  decorated,  so 
far  as  the  purse  allows,  with  the  wise  am- 
bition of  rendering  it  more  seductive;  but 
there  is  litde  culture  of  the  intelligence,  and 
the  pleasures  which  that  culture  is  capable 
of  producing  in  marriage  are  relatively 
unknown. 

Even  in  the  country  reading  does  not 
assume  an  important  place  amongst  the 
occupations  of  the  day :  there  is  more 
of  it  than  in  the  towns,  but  not 
enough  to  justify  the  statement  that  it 
constitutes  an  element  of  life.  As  there  is 
less  society  in  the  chateau  and  the  village 
than  in  the  centres  of  population,  wives 
have  to  look  for  something  else  than  gos- 
sip to  enable  them  to  pass  their  hours. 
Home  cares  absorb  a  considerable  portion 
of  their  time — visits  to  the  sick  and  poor, 
which  few  women  of  the  better  sort 
neglect,  contribute  to  employ  it ;  but  read- 
ing seldom  becomes  a  constant  object, 
even  when  it  rains.  The  *  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes,'  or  the  *  Correspondant,' 
according  to  the  opinions  of  the  house, 
and  translations  of  a  few  English  novels, 
constitute  the  habitual  limit  of  female  study. 
With  all  their  inventiveness,  the  French 
have  not  discovered  that  reading  is  not 
only  the  most  natural,  but  also  the  most 


useful  of  home  occupations ;  so,  as  a  rule, 
their  marriages  do  without  it. 

There  is  one  more  point  to  glance  at. 
What  is  the  influence  of  religion  on  married 
life  in  France,  and  how  does  marriage  in- 
fluence, the  practice  of  religion  ?  The 
solution  of  such  a  question  depends  on 
personal  opinion  in  every  case,  but  it  is 
not,  perhaps,  impossible  to  give  a  proxi- 
mately correct  reply  to  it  as  a  whole.  All 
French  children  begin  by  faith ;  many  of 
the  girls  preserve  it,  most  of  the  boys 
abandon  it,  in  varying  degrees  on  both 
sides.  The  result  is,  that  when  a  man  and 
a  woman  come  together  in  marriage,  the 
woman  frequently  believes,  the  man  habit- 
ally  does  not.  They  therefore  pretty  often 
start  in  life  with  a  tolerably  complete  diver- 
gence on  a  grave  subject,  which,  if  they 
thought  alike  upon  it,  would  serve,  on  the 
contrary,  to  create  a  further  tie  between 
them.  But  there  is  abundant  evidence  to 
show  that  this  divergence  exercises  but 
small  effect  on  the  sentiments  of  wife  and 
husband  towards  each  other,  and  even  that 
the  divergence  itself  is  often  more  apparent 
than  real.  If  we  apply  to  the  better  sort 
of  women  for  information,  we  are  generally 
informed  that  their  husbands  leave  them 
alone,  do  not  interfere  with  their  discharge 
of  their  religious  duties,  and  even,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  accompany  them  to  church  as  a 
matter  of  propriety.  In  the  educated 
classes  it  is  rare  to  meet  with  men  who  are 
actively  hostile  to  religion.  Many  of  them 
say  that  they  regard  it  as  a  worn-out  means 
of  civilisation,  as  an  unnecessary  complica- 
tion, as  a  bar  to  progress ;  but,  whatever 
they  may  say  in  words,  scarcely  any  of 
them  go  beyond  passive  indifference  in 
acts.  No  simpler  or  more  conclusive 
proof  of  this  can  be  adduced  than  the  fact 
that  one  hardly  ever  sees  a  father,  what- 
ever be  the  intensity  of  his  views,  prevent 
his  son  from  making  his  first  communion. 
Full  of  incredulity  as  the  majority  of  them 
are,  the  upper  French  feel,  in  spite  of  them- 
selves, a  sort  of  vague  respect  for  what 
they  believed  as  boys.  However  com- 
plete be  their  loss  of  faith,  they  uncon- 
sciously retain,  in  most  cases,  a  sentiment 
of  hesitating  deference  for  religion  which 
makes  it  difficult  for  them  to  take  up  a 
strong  attitude  about  it  towards  their 
wives.  The  result  is,  that  the  distance  be- 
tween their  respective  views,  however  con- 
siderable it  be,  is  not  unfrequendy  bridged 
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over  by  mutual  forbearances  and  conces- 
sions ;  so  that,  really,  no  practical  dissenti- 
ment  arises,  and  no  home  difficulty  results 
from  the  want  of  community  of  faith.  This 
sort  of  negative  contentment  is,  however, 
possible  only  in  cases  where  no  passion  is 
displayed  on  either  side  upon  the  subject ; 
when  husbands  and  wives  are  eager  in  the 
matter,  when  they  set  actively  to  work  to 
convert  each  other,  then  they  generally  end 
in  worry.  But  if  they  are  patient,  and 
wait  for  the  effect  of  all  the  influences 
which  the  constant  contact  of  married  life 
places  at  their  disposal,  then,  not  unfre- 
quently,  they  do  end  by  conversion — that 
is,  the  conversion  of  the  husband ;  for, 
though  there  are  quantities  of  men  who 
are  led  by  their  wives  to  faith,  there  is 
hardly  a  woman  to  be  found  who  has  been 
led  by  her  husband  to  infidelity. 

These  considerations  apply  mainly  to  the 
upper  classes.  The  case  presents  a  dif- 
ferent aspect  if  we  examine  it  in  the  strata 
where  socialism  is  at  work.  There  the 
desire  to  root  out  all  religion  is  resolute 
and  active;  there  we  find  that  many 
husbands  use  the  power  which  marriage 
gives  them  to  destroy  faith  in  their  wives ; 
the  exceptions  are,  however,  numerous, 
even  in  the  towns.  It  is  naturally  very 
difficult  to  arrive  at  any  reliable  figures  on 
such  a  subject ;  but  it  seems  to  result  from 
private  observations  made  by  the  clergy, 
and  extending  over  many  years,  that  about 
one-tenth  of  the  entire  population  of 
France  goes  to  Communion  at  Easter, 
which  is  the  test  of  Catholic  practice.  It 
seems,  furthermore,  that,  on  that  occasion, 
the  women  are  about  eight  times  as  nu- 
merous as  the  men.  So  that,  uniting 
these  two  calculations,  and  allowing  for 
the  number  of  young  children  whose  age 
excludes  them  from  participation  in  the 
act,  it  would  appear  as  if  about  one-quar- 
ter of  the  women  and  about  one  twenty- 
fifth  of  the  men  discharge  this  obligatory 
religious  duty.  But  it  must  be  repeated 
that  these  averages  apply  to  the  nation  as 
a  whole;  the  proportions  are  of  course 
much  higher  amongst  the  educated,  and 
lower  still  amongst  the  working  classes. 
These  figures  show  (even  if  they  be  only 
approximately  correct)  how  limited  is  the 
influence  which  the  practice  of  religion  is 
exercising  on  married  life  in  France ;  and 
as  the  averages  are  certainly  not  improv- 
ing, it  may  be  inferred  from  them  that 
marriage  is  not  now  aiding  the  progress 


of  religion.  The  French  are  growing  out 
of  faith,  as  out  of  the  C)ther  convictions 
which  they  formerly  possessed ;  and  even 
marriage,  with  all  its  subtle  means  of  action, 
does  not  appear  to  be  leading  them  back 
to  it. 

If  from  consideration  of  the  separate 
m  phases  of  the  subject  we  turn  back  to  it  as 
a  whole  and  review  its  elements  in  their 
relation  to  each  other,  we  find  ourselves  in 
the  presence  of  contradictions  which,  at 
first  sight,  do  not  seem  easy  to  reconcile, 
and  which  might  induce  us  to  suppose 
that  the  question  can  only  be  safely  judged 
in  its  isolated  •  elements,  and  not  in  its 
entirety.  But,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
flicting nature  of  the  evidence,  notwith- 
standing the  hostility  of  the  main  facts  be- 
tween themselves,  it  ought  not  to  be  im- 
possible to  disentangle  the  opposing  details 
from  each  other,  and  to  reach  a  general 
impression. 

We  find  that  marriages  in  France  are 
surrounded  by  peculiar  obstacles,  both 
personal  and  legal;  that  individual  pre- 
dilections form  but  a  small  element  ip  their 
origin ;  that  antecedent  attachments  are 
not  considered  indispensable;  that  the 
precept  "  increase  and  multiply"  is  not 
admitted  as  a  binding  law.  So  far  the 
system  looks  unhealthy,  according  to  our 
appreciation  of  what  marriage  should  be. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  see  that  the  French 
marry  rather  more  than  we  do ;  that,  in 
nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  the  love 
which  did  not  exist  beforehand  grows  up 
afterwards;  that  there  is  little  material 
misery  resulting  from  imprudent  marrying ; 
that  separations  are  rare  and  divorce  im- 
possible; that  French  homes,  in  almost 
every  rank,  are  generally  attractive  models 
of  gentleness  and  kindness ;  that,  in  certain 
cases,  the  pursuit  of  mutual  happiness  is 
based  on  theories  and  practices  in  which 
the  highest  forms  of  skill  are  successfully 
employed ;  that  children,  few  though  they 
be,  are  fondly  cherished ;  that  the  associa- 
tion between  man  and  wife  assumes,  in  the 
lower  middle  classes,  an  intensity  of  p>art- 
nership  for  which  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a 
parallel  elsewhere ;  that  religion,  if  it  does 
no  good  to  marriage,  cannot  be  said  to 
really  suffier  harm  from  it. 

In  endeavoring  to  estimate  the  real 
bearings  on  each  other  of  these  two  dif- 
ferent categories  of  facts,  we  may  remain 
convinced  that  French  parents  interfere 
too  much  in  the  marrying  of  their  sons 
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and  daughters;  we  may  reject  as  insuffi- 
cient and  illusory,  from  our  point  of  view, 
the  arguments  which  they  invoke  in  favor 
of  that  intervention ;  we  may  point  with 
unanswerable  logic  to  the  relatively  child- 
less firesides  of  France  as  evidence  that, 
whatever  be  their  love  for  children,  the 
French  shrink  purposely  from  having 
them  ; — but,  with  all  this  before  us,  we  are 
obliged  to  own  that  they  do  extract  large 
results  from  matrimony.  The  love  of 
home,  which  we  observe  so  universally 
amongst  them,  is,  in  itself,  a  proof  of  the 
existence  of  attraction  between  man  and 
wife ;  and  attraction  implies  sympathy. 
This  symptom  should  suffice  alone  to  re- 
move all  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  reality 
of  the  affection  which  unites  most  French 
families.  But  if  affection  is  a  consequence 
of  marriage,  it  seems  to  follow  that  the 
system  on  which  marriages  are  based  can- 
not be  a  very  bad  one  for  those  who  use 
it.  A  somewhat  similar  argument  may  be 
employed  with  reference  to  the  children ; 
the  moral  wrong  of  avoiding  them  cannot 
be  explained  away ;  but,  when  they  do 
come,  they  are  tenderly  cherished,  and  aid 
in  strengthening  the  bond  between  their 


parents.  If,  then,  as  is  incontestably  the 
case,  the  great  majority  of  French  married 
people  love  each  other  and  their  offspring, 
it  may  not  unreasonably  be  deduced 
therefrom  that  the  difficulties  and  contra- 
dictions which  seem  at  first  sight  to  result 
from  the  opposing  elements  of  the  posi- 
tion, do  not  bring  about  the  effects  which, 
with  our  ideas,  we  should  expect  them  to 
produce. 

Questions  such  as  these  depend  a  good 
deal  on  temperament.  The  French  are 
not  organised  as  we  are ;  they  differ  from 
us  in  the  composition  of  their  character 
and  their  tendencies  to  a  degree  which  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  realise  without  close 
comparison.  The  same  beginnings  do 
not  necessarily  result  in  the  same  ends  in 
England  and  in  France.  As  was  observed 
at  the  commencement  of  this  article,  it  is 
fair  to  judge  a  system  by  its  fruits;  and  if 
we  apply  that  principle  to  French  mar- 
riages, we  ought  to  own  that  a  system 
which  leads  to  so  much  fondness,  to  so 
much  happiness,  to  such  true  home  life, 
cannot  be  fundamentally  wrong,  whatever 
certain  of  its  details  may  incline  us  to  sup- 
pose.— Blackwood's  Magazine, 
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No  soil  has  the  monopoly  of  Genius. 
Alike  in  the  barbaric  empires  of  the  East 
and  the  Christian  nations  of  the  West,  we 
behold  numberless  proofs  and  monuments 
of  that  force  which  has  been  irresistible  in 
bursting  the  narrow  bonds  by  which  it 
was  sought  to  be  confined,  and  which  men 
call  Genius.  This  power,  or  adaptability, 
or  whatever  name  is  chosen  to  be  given  to 
it,  is  seen  to  be  independent  of  the  condi- 
tions which  affect  men  generally,  or  at 
least  it  rises  superior  to  them ;  it  is  a  law 
to  itself;  in  the  world's  darkest  ages  it  has 
endeavored  to  pierce  the  secrets  of  the 
universe,  and  has  uttered  language  which 
has  been  the  seed  of  wisdom  fpr  succeed- 
ing generations.  Humanity  has  been 
more  indissolubly  knit  together,  and  the 
gulf  of  time  bridged  over,  by  a  Confucius 
and  a  Bacon.  Truly  independent,  indeed, 
of  the  accidents  of  time  or  place,  "  the 
light  that  never  was  on  land  or  sea," — to 
give  a  broad  application  to  Wordsworth's 
graphic  expression — beams  forth  upon  all 
ages  and  peoples,  but  in  gleams  as  fitful 


as  the  lightning  which  cleaves  the  dense 
thunder-cloud.  The  greatest  unbroken 
succession  of  the  earth  is  this  same  genius, 
yielding  those  potentialities  which  have 
operated  for  the  evil  or  the  good  of  man- 
kind. Wars  and  enthusiasms  have  been 
kindled  by  it,  and  dying  hopes  have  been 
revivified  by  its  life-giving  influence.  It 
cannot  die.  Its  light  may  be  obscured, 
but  never  extinguished.  Where  the  Di- 
vine spark  exists  it  must  become  manifest, 
for  it  is  imperishable. 

But  our  present  purpose  is  to  look  at 
genius  from  a  point  which  possesses  even 
more  of  interest  than  its  imperishability. 
It  is  to  note  its  appearance  in  scenes  which 
it  has  ever  favored,  and  where  it  has  al- 
ways disappointed  the  world.  How  fre- 
quently in  history  has  it  taken  up  its  abode 
in  the  most  unpromising  soil,  where  there 
seemed  no  root  for  its  rare  and  extraordi- 
nary growth!  Where  nature  has  most 
darkly  frowned,  and  the  sterile  aspect  of 
her  moors  and  hills  has  had  a  correspond- 
ing influence  upon  the  population,  thence 
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have  sprung  some  of  the  choicest  spirits, 
whose  lives  were  fragrant,  and  whose  me- 
mories still 

Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust. 

Perhaps  no  example  could  be  cited  in 
our  literary  annals  which  more  clearly  de- 
monstrates the  irrepressibility  of  genius 
than  that  of  the  remarkable  trio  of  sisters 
who  were  known  originally  as  Currer, 
Ellis,  and  Acton  Bell.  The  truly  surpris- 
ing vigor  of  their  mental  constitutions  can 
only  be  accurately  gauged  by  a  considera- 
tion of  the  natural  and  other  disadvan- 
tages which  they  successfully  overcame. 
To  many  persons,  we  suppose,  they  will 
ever  remain  but  a  name,  though  one  al- 
most synonymous  with  sturdy  indepen- 
dence of  character ;  but  to  those  who  more 
deeply  study  their  separate  individualities 
an  untold  wealth  of  interest  and  profit  will 
be  discovered.  Their  life's  history  proves 
that  in  the  most  barren  regions  the  power 
of  genius  can  flourisTi.  The  bleak,  wild 
moorlands,  with  their  poverty  of  natural 
beauties,  were  the  nursery  of  rich  lives, 
whose  influence  —  with  that  of  all  other 
lives  to  whom  the  Divinity  has  intimately 
spoken — still  liveSj  and  must  live,  for  long 
generations.  The  personal  narrative,  as 
related  by  Mrs.  Gaskell,  is  one  of  mingled 
pathos  and  rarity.  Some  of  the  points  in 
the  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte  it  will  be  ad- 
visable to  recall  to  the  reader's  attention 
before  the  works  of  the  three  sisters  them- 
selves are  passed  in  review.  Haworth  vil- 
lage, whose  parsonage  was  so  long  the 
residence  of  the  Brontes,  is  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  situate  only  a 
few  miles  from  three  towns  of  conside- 
rable importance — Halifax,  Bradford,  and 
Keighley.  The  friend  of  Charlotte  Bronte 
has  endeavored  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
appearance  of  the  district,  but  even  she 
fails  to  depicture  it  as  it  existed  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  dull,  monotonous  stretch  of 
moorland,  with  here  and  there  a  "  beck" 
or  a  crag,  as  the  sole  variation  for  the 
weary  eye,  there  was  a  population  to  be 
met  with  which  in  some  respects  exhibited 
no  advance  whatever  over  that  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Nor  is  this  scarcely  to  be 
wondered  at,  for  within  the  knowledge  of 
the  present  writer,  to  whom  the  whole  lo- 
cality is  perfectly  familiar,  there  were  living 
a  few  years  ago  individuals  who  had 
never  beheld  one  of  the  foremost  powers 


of  civilisation — the  railway.  Great  natu- 
ral shrewdness  uhdoubtedly  was  a  cha- 
racteristic of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Riding, 
and  in  many  cases  a  rough  kind  of  bon- 
homie was  added,  which,  however,  was 
frequently  made  more  offensive  than  posi- 
tive rudeness.  Add  to  this  that  there  was 
very  little  opportunity  afforded  to  the 
poor  for  culture  —  twelve,  fourteen,  and 
sixteen  hours  per  day  being  their  constant 
labor  at  the  factories — and  the  imagina- 
tion will  have  little  left  to  do  in  forming 
an  estimate  of  the  exoteric  existence  of 
the  Yorkshire  character.  The  people 
were,  and  indeed  now  are,  hard-fisted,  but 
scarcely  so  much  so  as  the  reader  of  Mrs. 
Gaskell  would  gather ;  for  many  have  a  pas- 
sion for  personal  adornment,  whilst  others 
will  spend  considerable  time  and  money 
in  attaining  proficiency  in  music,  for  which 
they  have  a  natural  talent  beyond  that 
possessed  by  the  inhabitants  of  any  other 
county  in  England.  They  are  good  friends 
and  good  haters.  The  misers,  mostly,  are 
to  be  found  in  the  type  of  small  manufac- 
turers or  cotton-spinners,  who,  bereft  of 
many  of  those  graces  which  should  adorn 
the  human  character,  set  themselves  with 
dogged  persistency  to  the  making  of 
"  brass,"  as  they  term  wealth.  With  some 
the  passion  is  carried  to  a  lamentable,  and 
at  the  same  time  amusing  excess.  A  cha- 
racteristic story  is  told  of  a  person  of  this 
class,  who  was  tolerably  rich,  and  had 
been  seized  with  illness  soon  after  taking 
out  his  policy.  When  the  doctor  made 
him  aware  of  his  hopeless  state,  he  jumped 
up  delighted,  shouting,  "  By  Jingo !  I 
shall  do  the  insurance  company  !  I  always 
was  a  lucky  fellow!"  Another  trait  in 
people  much  poorer  in  station  than  those 
just  referred  to  was  the  fixedness  of  their 
religious  principles.  The  doctrine  of  Elec- 
tion had  firmer  root  in  their  minds — and 
indeed  has  now  in  those  of  their  succes- 
sors— than  is  found  to  be  the  case  else- 
where. The  factory  hands  would  stand 
at  the  loom  till  nature  yielded  to  consump- 
tion or  to  the  hardness  of  the  burdens  it 
was  called  upon  to  bear,  but  in  the  hour 
of  dissolution,  as  in  every  hour  of  sen- 
tient existence  in  the  past,  would  be  ap- 
parent the  conviction  that  as  surely  as  the 
sun  rose  in  the  morning,  so  surely  were 
they  themselves  predestinated  to  a  tri- 
umphant salvation,  of  which  it  was  an  im- 
possibility they  could  be  rifled  by  the 
combined  powers  of  the  universe.     Amidst 
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this  stem  and"  unyielding  race,  then,  was 
the  lot  of  the  sisters  cast,  and  it  would 
have  been  strange  had  not  their  genius 
been  directed  in  its  moulding  by  such  dis- 
tinctive surroundings.  To  understand  at 
all  the  spirit  of  their  works,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  some  preliminary  knowledge  of 
the  kind  just  indicated.  Precocity  dis- 
tinguished the  whole  trio,  though  that  is 
not  an  unfailing  sign  of  future  celebrity. 
When  children,  their  answers  to  questions 
were  clever  and  characteristic.  Emily, 
whose  intellect  was  always  singularly 
clear,  firm,  and  logical,  when  asked  what 
should  be  done  with  her  brother  Branwell, 
if  he  should  be  naughty,  instantly  replied, 
"  Reason  with  him,  and  when  he  won't 
listen  to  reason  whip  him."  And  as  an- 
other indication  of  the  quick  ripening  of 
faculties  in  this  remarkable  family,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  Mr.  Bronte  said  he 
could  converse  with  his  daughter  Maria  on 
all  the  leading  questions  of  the  day  when 
she  was  only  eleven  years  of  age.  Early 
familiar  with  all  tlie  forms  of  suffering  and 
death,  the  life  of  Charlotte  Bronte  from  its  ^ 
commencement  to  its  close  may  be  said 
to  have  been  one  prolonged  endurance  of 
agony.  Yet  the  grandeur  of  her  courage 
must  always  strike  us  as  one  of  the  sub- 
limest  spectacles.  When  a  child  she  lost 
those  who  were  dear  to  her,  and  there 
were  none  who  could  understand  the  vast 
yearnings  of  her  nature.  Then  came  the 
stirrings  of  her  genius,  and  she  longed  to 
take  flight,  but  her  wings  were  weighted, 
and  she  was  kept  enchained  to  the  dull 
earth.  A  few  more  years,  and  another 
trouble,  almost  worse  than  death,  cast  its 
horrible  shadow  over  her  path.  The 
melancholy  story  of  her  brother  Branwell, 
whom  she  loved  deeply,  in  spite  of  his 
numberless  errors  and  terrible  slavery  to 
one  master-passion,  is  matter  of  general 
knowledge.  To  his  end  succeeded  that 
of  Emily  Bronte,  the  sister  whom  Char- 
lotte especially  loved.  To  see  her  drift 
out  into  the  great  Unknown  Sea  was 
trouble  inexpressible  to  that  loving  soul, 
which  had  watched  her  with  fostering 
care,  and  hoped  to  have  witnessed  the 
universal  acknowledgment  of  her  splendid 
genius.  Seldom  was  the  heavy  cloud 
lifted  from  the  head  of  our  author  on 
those  dull  Yorkshire  hills :  can  it  be  mat- 
ter of  surprise,  then,  that  her  works  should 
bear  the  impress  of  the  character  of  her 
life  ?  The  wonder  is  that  the  sun  should 
New  Series.— Vol.  XVIII.,  No.  3 


break  through  at  all,  as  it  does  in  Shirley ^ 
with  beams  of  real  geniality  and  cheerful- 
ness. But  the  life  was  destructive  of  that 
gentler  kind  of  humor  of  which  we  are 
sure  Charlotte  Bronte  must  have  had  ori- 
ginally a  considerable  endowment.  She 
was  necessarily  propelled  towards  the 
painting  of  what  was  frequently  harsh, 
and  always  peculiar  and  extraordinary. 
Her  perceptions  were  keen  —  as  will  be 
admitted  by  the  close  student  of  her  works 
— not  only  of  human  life,  but  of  nature, 
and  what  she  wrote  must  therefore  exhibit 
the  qualities  of  truth  and  strength.  Se- 
vere discipline  waited  upon  her  through 
all  her  history,  and  its  results  are  graphi-r 
cally  depicted  in  her  works,  each  of  which 
deals  with  the  experience  of  some  stage  of 
her  brief  existence.  One  almost  wonders, 
as  we  follow  her  career,  where  her  happi- 
ness came  from.  There  was  no  society, 
no  wealth,  none  of  the  common  delights 
of  life  for  her,  whilst  death  was  always  ap- 
proaching with  measured,  but  inevitable 
steps,  when  not,  indeed,  already  in  the 
house.  Doubtless  her  literary  occupa- 
tions yielded  her  at  times  intense  enjoy- 
ment, but  she  possessed,  in  addition,  a 
faith  in  Providence  which  must  havie  been 
like  that  of  a  child  for  simplicity  and 
strength  —  a  faith  to  which  many,  who 
boasted  of  their  Christian  excellence, 
were  perfect  strangers,  and  to  whom  its 
existence  in  her  was  utterly  unsuspected. 
The  iron  will  of  this  truly  great  woman 
was  never  broken  till  the  period  came 
when  she  must  yield  up  her  own  life. 
Then  the  weakness — if  such  it  can  be 
called — which  she  exhibited,  arose  not  from 
any  fear  respecting  herself,  but  for  the 
tender  and  faithful  husband  whom  she  was 
leaving  behind.  Desolation,  blank  and 
utter,  overtook  the  father  and  husband 
when  her  heart  ceased  to  beat,  such  as  the 
old  parsonage  had  never  experienced  be- 
fore. Charlotte's  spirit  had  nerved  others 
so  long  as  it  was  with  them,  and  the  tene- 
ment of  hope  was  not  completely  shat- 
tered till  she  died.  The  picture  Mrs. 
Gaskell  gives  of  the  closing  moments  and 
of  the  funeral  is  very  touching.  With  re- 
gard to  the  latter  it  painfully  reminded  her 
of  the  scene  after  the  death  of  Oliver 
Goldsmith.  Mr.  Forster  thus  describes 
it : — "  The  staircase  of  Brick  Court  is  said 
to  have  been  filled  with  mourners,  the  re- 
verse of  domestic;  women  without  a 
home,  without  domesticity  of  any  kind, 
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with  no  friend  but  him  they  had  come  to 
weep  for;  outcasts  of  that  great  solitary, 
wicked  city,  to  whom  he  had  never  for- 
gotten to  be  kind  and  charitable."  Such 
would  have  followed  Charlotte  Bronte's 
remains  to  the  grave,  but  the  survivors 
wanted  not  the  sympathy  of  strangers, 
their  grief  being  too  keen  to  be  assuaged. 
The  detractors  of  the  writer  of  Jane  Eyre 
could  have  had  little  real  understanding  of 
her.  Those  who  knew  her  best  were  the 
fallen  and  distressed,  to  whose  wants  she 
had  ministered,  and,  better  still,  into  whose 
bruised  and  dejected  souls  she  had  poured 
the  sweet  balm  of  sympathy.  Such  shall 
judge  the  woman ;  as  for  her  genius,  that 
will  take  care  of  itself;  its  fruits  are  too 
genuine  to  be  in  danger  of  perishing. 

The  novels  of  Charlotte  Bronte  were 
totally  dissimilar  in  style  to  all  which  had 
been  previously  given  to  the  world,  and 
their  quality  was  not  such  as  to  be  at  the 
first  moment  attractive.  Masculine  in 
their  strength,  and  very  largely  so  in  the 
cast  of  thought,  there  could  be  no  wonder 
that  the  public  should  assume  Currer  Bell 
to  be  of  the  sterner  sex,  and  even  persist 
in  its  delusion  after  the  most  express  as- 
surance to  the  contrary.  Certainly  one 
can  sympathise  with  the  feeling  of  astonish- 
ment that  yane  Eyre  should  have  been 
written  by  a  woman.  What  vigour  there 
is  in  it  compared  with  the  novels  of 
another  great  artist.  Miss  Austen !  For 
sheer  force  she  has  even  eclipsed  her  own 
chief  of  novel-writers.  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
whilst  Balzac,  who,  as  Currer  Bell  said, 
**  always  left  a  nasty  taste  in  her  mouth," 
is  also  outstripped  in  the  delineation  of 
passion.  Many  readers  were  doubtless 
repulsed  from  a  fair  and  candid  perusal  of 
the  works  of  Charlotte  Bronte  by  certain 
adverse  criticisms  which  had  pronounced 
them  extremely  coarse.  The  unfairness 
of  this  charge  we  think  it  will  not  be  dif- 
ficult to  show  presently.  Faithful  tran- 
scripts of  the  life  she  had  witnessed  they 
certainly  were;  distorted  they  were  not. 
Speaking  of  fiction,  the  author  of  The 
Curiosities  of  Literature  has  said — "  Novels, 
as  they  were  long  manufactured^  form  a 
library  of  illiterate  authors  for  illiterate 
readers ;  but  as  they  are  created  by  gepius, 
are  precious  to  the  philosopher.  They 
paint  ^the  character  of  an  individual  or  the 
manner;?  of  the  age  more  perfectly  than 
any  other  species  of  composition  :  it  is  in 
novels  we  observe,  as  it  were  passing  under 


our  own  eyes,  the  refined  frivolity  of  the 
French,  the  gloomy  and  disordered  sensi- 
bility of  the  German ;  and  the  petty  in- 
trigues of  the  modern  Italian  in  some 
Venetian  novels."  We  accept  this  as  a 
tolerably  substantial  appraisement  of  the 
rble  of  the  novelist ;  but  in  order  to  be 
strengthened  in  our  opinion,  let  us  look  at 
what  the  eminent  philosopher  Adam  Smith 
said  of  the  true  novelist,  and  surely  no 
higher  praise  could  be  desired  by  our  story- 
writers.  "  The  poets  and  romance-writers 
who,"  he  says,  "  best  paint  the  refinements 
and  delicacies  of  love  and  friendship,  and 
of  all  other  private  and  domestic  aflfections, 
Racine  and  Voltaire,  Richardson,  Mari- 
vaux,  and  Riccoboni,  are  in  this  case  much 
better  instructors  than  Zeno,  Chrysippus, 
or  Epictetus."  But  surely  we  need  not 
stay  to  argue  here  that  the  novel,  when  in 
the  hands  of  a  true  genius,  can  be  made 
one  of  the  best  instructors  of  the  human 
race.  It  is  so  because  there  is  nothing  of 
the  abstract  about  it — which  the  mind  of 
mankind  generally  abhors ;  it  is  a  record 
of  the  concrete  existence  of  individuals 
like  ourselves,  and  must  therefore  be  pro- 
fitable both  for  amusement,  interest,  and 
guidance.  A  good  novelist  can  scarcely 
be  appreciated  too  highly.  In  this  class 
we  place  Charlotte  Bronte ;  she  fulfils  the 
requirements  glanced  at  already  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  DTsraeli,  and  is  in  every 
respect  a  faithful  delineator  of  the  scenes 
and  persons  she  professes  to  describe. 
How  faithful,  indeed,  few  can  scarcely 
tell,  but  the  mass  can  darkly  feel  it  on 
close  acquaintance  with  her.  The  charge 
of  coarseness  brought  against  her  works 
she  herself  indignantly  repelled,  but  the 
base  notion  of  such  a  charge  must  have 
cruelly  wounded  her  spirit,  which,  though 
strong  and  brave  as  a  lion,  was  yet  pure 
and  tender  as  that  of  a  child.  She  said, 
"  I  trust  God  will  take  from  me  whatever 
power  of  invention  or  expression  I  may 
have,  before  He  lets  me  become  blind  to 
the  sense  of  what  is  fitting  or  unfitting  to 
be  said."  And  it  is  on  record  that  she 
was  deeply  grieved  and  long  distressed  by 
the  remark  made  to  her  on  one  occasion, 
"  You  know,  you  and  I,  Miss  Bronte, 
have  both  wTitten  naughty  books  1"  Mrs. 
Gaskell  goes  so  far  as  to  admit  that  there 
are  passages  in  the  writings  of  Currer  Bell 
which  are  coarse;  for  ourselves,  we  can 
scarcely  understand  what  is  meant. 
Roughness  there  is,  but  indecency  none. 
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and  coarseness  seems  to  us  to  imply  a 
little  more  than  mere  roughness.  Several 
of  the  characters  she  has  drawn  are  re- 
productions in  type  of  the  wildest  natures, 
and  the  over-refined  sensibilities  of  some 
readers  are  possibly  shocked  by  their  ex- 
treme naturalness.  Charlotte  Bronte 
simply  thought  of  painting  them  as  they 
appeared,  never  thinking  for  a  moment 
there  could  be  harm  in  laying  in  deep 
shadows  where  deep  shadows  were  re- 
quired. Fielding  was  coarse,  Wycherley 
and  some  of  the  other  dramatists  more  so, 
but  their  examples  show  that  coarseness  is 
an  unfortunate  epithet  to  apply  to  the 
writings  of  Currer  Bell.  If  applicable  to 
them,  it  is  totally  inapplicable  to  her.  Her 
coarseness — if  such  quality  exist  at  all — 
was  un  detach  able  from  her  subjects.  She 
would  have  ceased  to  be  the  true  delineator 
and  the  real  artist  she  aspired  to  be,  had 
she  swerved  from  the  outlines  of  character 
she  undertook  to  fill  in.  In  truth,  we  need 
only  turn  to  Shirley  and  Jane  Eyre  to 
prove  the  position  that  Charlotte  Bronte 
was  far  beyond  the  common  novelist.  In 
the  former  story  we  have  characters  which 
for  sweetness  have  been  rarely  excelled, 
whilst  in  the  latter  we  have  a  Jupiter  of  rug- 
ged strength  and  passion.  The  novelist  has 
power  to  go  out  of  herself — that  attribute 
of  the  great  artist.  It  is  genius  which 
impels,  and  she  must  obey.  If  the  charac- 
ters are  occasionally  coarse,  she  is  uncon- 
scious of  it;  she  is  only  aware  of  their 
truth.  No  need  for  her  to  lop  off  the 
distorted  branches  in  the  human  forest  of 
her  delineations  in  order  to  secure  a  level 
growth  of  mediocrity.  She  could  not  if 
she  would,  and  is  too  intent  on  the  mani- 
festations of  nature  to  do  so  if  she  could. 
Such  creations  as  please  the  ordinary 
romance- monger  would  be  an  abhorrence 
to  her;  it  is  because  she  exalted  Art  that 
she  could  not  depart  from  the  True,  with 
which  the  former,  when  real,  is  ever  in 
unison. 

The  Professor^  which  was  the  first  work 
written  by  Charlotte  Bronte  ostensibly  for 
publication,  though  not  by  any  means  her 
first  effort  in  fiction  (what  author  does  not 
carry  the  recollection  of  many  juvenile 
crudities  ?),  exhibits  a  great  amount  of 
conscious  power,  but  also  an  inability  on 
the  part  of  the  writer  to  give  herself  free 
scope.  A  comparison  between  this  and 
succeeding  works  will  show  how  she  was 
cramped  in  its  composition.      The  story 


is  good,  nevertheless,  though  numerous 
publishers  to  whom  it  was  submitted  de- 
cided otherwise.  Its  author  has  possibly 
hit  upon  the  reason  for  its  rejection,  when 
in  the  preface  she  says  she  determined  to 
give  her  hero  no  adventitious  aid  or  success 
.whatever.  He  was  to  succeed,  if  he  did 
so,  by  the  sheer  force  of  his  own  brain  and 
labor.  "  As  Adam's  son  he  should  share 
Adam's  doom,  and  drain  throughout  life 
a  mixed  and  moderate  cup  of  enjoyment." 
These  principles  were  of  course  unpopular ; 
the  novel-readers  of  the  day  demanded 
something  which  should  exhibit  more  of  the 
romantic  and  the  heroic.  Battling  well, 
however,  with  materials  which  were  in  the 
outset  obstructive,  Currer  Bell  achieved  a 
substantial  success.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  her  husband,  in  consenting  to 
the  publication  of  the  volume  subsequently, 
did  a  wise  act.  There  is  much  in  the 
work  which  is  characteristic  of  its  author 
as  she  appears  in  her  later  novels,  and  the 
drawing  of  at  least  one  of  the  characters, 
Mr.  Hunsden,  is  masterly.  Some  of  the 
materials,  we  are  told,  were  afterwards 
used  in  Villetie  ;  but  if  so  they  are  carefully 
disguised,  and  the  world  could  very  well 
afford  to  welcome  the  two.  Passages  oc- 
cur in  The  Professor  which  are  almost 
startling  in  their  strength  of  passion  and 
eloquence,  and  which  alone  would  have 
given  to  Currer  Bell  the  stamp  of  origina- 
lity. All  the  toilsome  way  by  which  the 
person  who  gives  the  title  to  the  volume 
is  led,  is  marked  by  the  intensest  sympathy 
on  the  part  of  the  author,  and  although 
the  reader  may  not  be  able  to  feel  much 
personal  enthusiasm  in  the  various  charac- 
ters, he  must  at  once  yield  the  point  that 
he  is  perusing  the  thoughts  of  no  common 
mind.  The  valuable  knowledge  which  the 
author  acquired  abroad  is  utilised  with 
considerable  skill,  whilst  she  is  equally  at 
home  when  she  conies  to  delineate  the 
Yorkshire  family  of  the  Crimsworths.  Her 
ideas  of  love  and  marriage,  afterwards  so 
fully  developed  in  her  other  novels,  are 
here  touched  upon.  "  I  am  no  Oriental," 
says  the  Professor :  "  white  necks,  carmine 
lips  and  cheeks,  clusters  of  bright  curls,  do- 
not  suffice  for  me,  without  that  Promethean 
spark,  which  will  live  after  the  roses  and 
lilies  are  faded,  the  burnished  hair  grown 
gray.  In  sunshine,  in  prosperity,  the 
flowers  are  very  well ;  but  how  many  wet 
days  are  there  in  life — November  seasons 
of   disaster — when   a  man's  hearth  and 
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home  would  be  cold,  indeed,  without  the 
clear,  cheering  gleam  of  intellect  ?"  Love 
without  the  union  of  souls,  the  author 
again  and  again  insists,  is  a  delusion,  the 
sheen  of  a  summer's  day,  and  quite  as 
fleeting.  Altogether  the  idea  of  The  Pro- 
fessor was  new,  and  as  an  indication  of  the . 
grooves  in  which  its  author's  genius  was 
afterwards  to  run,  we  would  not  willingly 
have  lost  it.  As  a  psychological  study 
alone  it  was  well  worthy  of  preservation. 

But  better  and  more  remarkable  works 
followed.  The  reading  world  has  very 
seldom  been  startled  by  such  a  genuine 
and  powerful  piece  of  originality  as  Jane 
Eyre,  One  can  almost  gauge  the  feeling, 
after  reading  it,  which  caused  Charlotte 
Bronte  to  be  such  an  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  Thackeray.  He,  at  any  rate,  she  knew, 
would  appreciate  her  efforts,  for  was  he 
not  also  engaged  (with  even  more  splendid 
talents)  in  the  crusade  against  conven- 
tionality? He,  at  least,  understood  her 
burning  words,  when  she  affirmed  that 
"conventionality  is  not  moraUty,  self- 
righteousness  is  not  religion.  To  attack 
the  first  is  not  to  assail  the  last.  To 
pluck  the  mask  from  the  face  of  the 
Pharisee,  is  not  to  lift  an  impious  hand  to 
the  Crown  of  Thorns."  These  words  will 
sufficiently  show  how  she  endeavored  to 
tread  in  the  steps  of  "  the  first  social  re- 
generator of  the  day,"  and  to  whom  she 
inscribed  the  second  edition  of  her  most 
widely  known  book,  ^cine  Eyre  is  an 
autobiography,  and  its  intention  is  to 
present  a  plain,  unbiassed  narrative  of  a 
woman's  life  from  its  commencement  to  a 
period  when  it  is  supposed  to  have  ceased 
to  possess  interest  to  mankind  generally. 
It  is  told  fearlessly,  and  with  a  burning 
pen.  But  there  is  no  suppressio  veri  ; 
that,  its  author  would  have  scorned : 
perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  for  its 
reception  in  some  quarters — limited  in 
range  we  are  happy  to  think — if  the  nar- 
rator of  the  story  had  glossed  over  some 
portions  of  her  heroine's  history.  She  has 
chosen,  however,  to  adhere  to  stem  reality, 
and  there  it  is  finally  for  us,  unpleasant 
and  rough  though  it  be  in  some  of  its  re- 
corded experiences.  The  book  shows  the 
most  opposite  qualities — flight,  darkness; 
beauty,  deformity;  strength,  tenderness. 
Its  pathos  is  of  the  finest  quality,  stirring 
most  deeply  because  it  is  simple  and  un- 
forced. Tlie  situations  are  very  vivid ; 
several  scenes  being  depicted  which  it 


would  be  impossible  to  eradicate  from  the 
memory  after  the  most  extensive  reading 
of  serial  literature.  Even  those  who  regard 
it  as  coarse  must  admit  its  strange  f^cina- 
tion.     It  was  a  book  that  could  afford  to 
be  independent  of  criticism,  and   accord- 
ingly we  find  that,  before  the  reviews  ap- 
peared, anxious  and  continuous  inquiries 
respecting   it   began  to  be  made  at   the 
libraries.      There  was   not  much    fiction 
being  written  which  fixed  the  public  eye, 
and  the  issue  of  this  novel  almost  created 
an   era.      Forgotten  now  is   the    savage 
criticism  of  the  reviewer  who  said   of  the 
author  of  Jane  Eyre,  "  She  must  be  one 
who  for  some  sufficient  reason  has  long 
forfeited  the  society  of  her  sex,"  whilst  the 
work   which   baffled    his    judgment,    but 
earned  his  vituperation,   still   remains,   a 
memento  of  real  genius  which  could  not 
be  suppressed.     Although  chiefly  remar- 
kable for  its  prominent  delineation  of  the 
passion  of  love  in  strong  and  impulsive 
natures,  there  are  many  other  points  which 
are  noticeable  about  it,  and  should  there- 
fore be  mentioned.     The  keen  observation 
of  the  writer  is  manifest  on  almost  every 
page.     Intense  realism  is  its  chief  charac- 
teristic.     The  pictures  are  as   vivid  and 
bold  as  though  etched  by  a  Rembrandt, 
or  drawn  by  a  Salvator  Rosa.     Dickens 
has  been  almost  equalled  by  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  school  at   Lowood,  to  which 
Miss  Eyre  was  sent,  and  which  might  well 
be  described  as  Dothegirls'   Hall.     Here, 
however — melancholy  lot! — in  addition  to 
indifferent  food,  supplied  in  very  limited 
quantities,   there    was    a    good    deal    of 
threatening    about    "  damnation."      The 
hypocritical   minister,    Mr.    Brocklehurst, 
had  sometimes  the  worst  of  it  in  his  deal- 
ings with  Jane  Eyre,  as,  for  instance,  in 
this:    "What  is  hell?"     "A  pit   full    of 
fire."     "  What  must  you  do  to  avoid  it  ?*' 
The  answer  was  a  little  objectionable,  as 
the  autobiographer  says — "  I  must  keep  in 
good  health  and  not  die."   As'a  corrective, 
she  had  given  to  her  to  read  The  Child's 
Guide^   containing   "an   account    of   the 

awfully  sudden  death  of  Martha  G -,  a 

naughty  child  addicted  to  falsehood  and 
deceit."  Certainly  if  this  mental  pabulum, 
combined  with  the  material  one  of  nause- 
ous burnt  porridge,  was  not  potent  in  keep- 
ing down  the  old  Adam,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  mention  an  eff*ectual  remedy, 
one  would  think.  As  the  story  progres- 
ses it  becomes  most  thrilling,  and  we  are 
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introduced  to  a  character  which  is  fre- 
quently regarded,  and  not  without  reason, 
as  Currer  Bell's  masterpiece  of  powerful 
drawing,  viz.  Mr.  Rochester.  Strong  and 
yet  weak,  a  very  thunderbolt  for  strength 
and  explbsiveness,  and  }et  a  bundle  of 
ordinary  human  weaknesses,  this  individual 
stands  forth  as  real  and  living  a  portrait  as 
is  to  be  found  existing  in  word-painting. 
He  is  attractive  in  spite  of  his  numerous 
faults,  and  where  is  the  character  who 
more  stood  in  need  of  pity  ?  Picture  him 
at  Thorn  field,  united  in  wedlock  to  a  rav- 
ing maniac,  who  in  her  paroxysms  at- 
tempted his  life,  whilst  he,  in  return,  saved 
hers — that  very  life  which  was  a  curse, 
and  brought  unutterable  gloom  to  him. 
Then,  too,  he  saw  the  form  that  he  loved, 
but  could  not  retain,  and  yet  felt  the  move- 
ment of  a  wicked  but  ineffable  love 
towards  her — wicked,  because  of  the  tie 
which  bound  him  to  the  wild  being  who 
bore  his  name.  Add  to  all  this  that  his 
nature  was  as  sensitive  as  it  was  intense, 
and  where  is  the  person  who  could  not 
pity  Fairfax  Rochester?  Behold  him 
again  after  he  has  been  maimed  in  the 
fruitless  endeavor  to  save  the  maniac  from 
death.  He  describes  himself  as  "  no  bet- 
ter than  the  old  lightning-struck  chestnut- 
tree  in  Thorn  field  orchard ;"  but  is  the 
process  of  purification  to  be  counted  .as 
nothing  which  has  brought  about  this 
result  ? — 

"  Jane  !  you  think  me  an  irreligious  dog,  I  dare 
say  ;  hut  my  heart  swells  with  gratitude  to  the 
beneficent  God  of  this  earth  just  now.  He  sees 
not  as  man  sees,  but  far  clearer;  judges  not  as 
man  judges,  but  far  more  wisely.  I  did  wrong  :  I 
would  have  sullied  my  innocent  flower — breathed 
guilt  on  its  purity;  the  Omnipotent  snatched  it 
from  me.  I,  in  my  stiff-necked  rebellion,  almost 
cursed  the  dispensation  :  instead  of  bending  to 
the  decree,  I  defied  it.  Divine  justice  pursued 
its  course;  disasters  came  thick  on  me:  I  was 
forced  to  pass  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death.  His  chastisements  are  mighty,  and  one 
smote  me  which  has  humbled  me  for  ever.  You 
know  I  was  proud  of  my  strength,  but  what  is  it 
now  when  I  must  give  it  over  to  foreign  guidance 
as  a  child  does  its  weakness  ?  Of  late,  Jane — 
only — only  of  late — 1  began  to  see  and  acknow- 
ledge the  hand  of  God  in  my  doom.  I  began  to 
experience  remorse,  repentance;  the  wish  Tor  re- 
concilement to  my  Maker.  I  began  sometimes  to 
pray;  very  brief  prayers  they  were,  but  very 
sincere." 

Verily,  this  is  the  epitome  of  an  ex- 
perience worthy  of  being  sympathised  with, 
and  valuable  to  be  written. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  first 


and  greatest  cause  of  the  extreme  vividness 
of  the  writings  of  Charlotte  Bronte  and 
her  sisters  is  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
characters  depicted  are  as  faithful  copies 
from  real  life  as  though  an  artist  had  sat 
down  and  limned  their  features.  More 
so :  for  the  artist  has  nothing  to  do  with 
psychological  characteristics,  which,  in  the 
case  of  the  authors,  are  as  accurately  de- 
scribed as  the  features.  Having  fixed 
upon  their  subjects  for  analysis,  they  clung 
to  them  like  a  shadow  or  a  second  selfi 
and  the  very  isolation  by  which  they  were 
surrounded  lent  strength  to  their  concep- 
tions. The  characters  are  true  to  their 
respective  natures,  and  their  final  ends  are 
fearlessly  worked  out.  Having  spoken  of 
the  book  which  made  the  fame  of  Char- 
lotte Bronte,  let  us  glance  at  her  next 
most  important  work,  and  the  one  which 
we  hke  best  of  all — Shirley.  It  opens 
with  a  chapter  in  which  a  vein  of  humour 
unsuspected  in  Charlottoe  Bronte  is  mani- 
fested, and  we  know  of  no  other  author 
whose  sketches'  so  much  remind  us  of 
George  Eliot  as  this  delineation  of  the 
three  curates.  The  writer  has  completely 
unbent,  relaxed  from  the  severity  which 
so  greatly  predominates  in  her  other  works, 
and  given  play  to  a  quiet  and  yet  quaint 
drollery  which  is  positively  irresistible.  A 
little  further  on,  however,  we  come  to 
more  serious  business;  and  the  terrible 
machinery  riots  which  so  disastrously  re- 
tarded commercial  progress  at  the  period 
at  which  this  history  is  fixed,  afford  ex- 
cellent scope  for  those  graphic  descriptions 
in  which  Currer  Bell  stands  almost  unrival- 
led. The  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and 
some  parts  of  Lancashire,  were  especially 
subjected  to  hardships  and  emeuies  on 
account  of  these  improvements  and  in- 
ventions in  manufacture,  and  the  sketch 
of  Robert  Moore's  campaign  against  the 
bigoted  factory  operatives  in  his  employ 
and  that  of  his  neighbors  is  only  a  fancy 
one  as  regards  the  disposition  of  the  events. 
Such  things  were  common  at  the  time  of  the 
Luddite  riots,  but  in  adopting  these  riots  as 
the  foundation  of  her  story,  the  author  also 
took  characters  living  in  her  own  day,  and 
at  her  own  door,  so  to  speak,  hoping  that 
they  would  thus  pass  unrecognised.  But  the 
fact  that  the  riots  occurred  thirty  years  previ- 
ously did  not  blind  the  people  portrayed  to 
the  knowledge  that  they  were  gazing  upon 
their  own  portraits.  The  Yorkes,  the 
three  curates,  and  Mrs.  Prior  are  all  por- 
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traits,  whilst  Shirley  herself  is  Emily  Bronte 
idealised,  or  rather  what  Emily  would 
have  been  had  she  been  placed  in  different 
circumstances.  Though  the  book  is  singu- 
larly strong  in  individualities,  there  is,  fur- 
ther, more  general  merit  in  its  writing.  Its 
scenic  effects  are  beautiful ;  the  deep  love 
of  nature  which  possessed  the  soul  of  Cur- 
rer  Bell  is  more  observable  here  than  else- 
where. It  is  what  we  should  describe  as 
a  novel  good  "  all  round."  It  has  no 
weak  side ;  it  is  the  most  perfect  piece  of 
writing  the  author  has  left  behind  her. 
There  is  not  the  terrible  sweep  of  passion 
we  S'je  in  Jane  Eyre  ;  the  roughnesses  of 
life  are  smoothed  down  a  little,  and  it 
seems  altogether  more  humanised  and 
humanising.  The  most  opposite  events 
are  touched  upon  skilfully.  Who  can  for- 
get, for  instance,  the  description  of  the  re- 
vival in  the  new  Wesleyan  Chapel  at 
Briarfield,  when  "  Doad  o'  Bill's"  an- 
nounced positively  that  he  had  "  fun' 
(found)  liberty,"  and  the  excitement 
amongst  the  brethren  was  intense.  Why 
can't  these  worthy  people  take  their  reli- 
gion a  httle  more  quietly  ?  As  our  author 
says  on  this  occasion,  "the  roof  of  the 
chapel  did  not  fly  off ;  which  speaks  vol- 
umes in  praise  of  its  solid'  slating."  A 
little  further  on  we  get  another  sample  of 
power,  occurring  in  the  description  of  a 
female  character.  "  Nature  made  her  in 
the  mood  in  which  she  makes  her  briars 
and  thorns ;  whereas  for  the  creation  of 
some  women  she  reserves  the  May  morn- 
ing hours,  when  with  light  and  dew  she 
wooes  the  primrose  from  the  turf,  and  the 
lily  from  the  woodmoss."  Again,  we  find 
in  this  novel  that  although  Currer  Bell 
was  not  a  great  poetess  through  the  usual 
medium  of  measured  cadence,  she  could 
write  fine,  genuine  poetry  in  a  prose  set- 
ting. Witness  the  following  description  of 
nature  put  into  the  mouth  of  Shirley : — 

**  I  saw — I  now  see — a  woman-Titan  :  her 
robe  of  blue  air  spreads  to  the  outskirts  of  the 
heath  where  yonder  flock  is  grazing ;  a  veil, 
white  as  an  avalanche,  sweeps  ^om  her  head  to 
her  feet,  and  arabesques  of  lightning  flame  on  its 
borders.  Under  her  breast  I  see  her  zone,  pur- 
ple like  that  horizon ;  through  its  blush  shines 
the  star  of  evening.  Her  steady  eyes  I  cannot 
picture  ;  they  are  clear — they  are  deep  as  lakes — 
thev  are  lifted  and  ftill  of  worship — they  tremble 
with  the  softness  of  love  and  the  lustre  of  prayer. 
Her  forehead  has  the  expanse  of  a  cloud,  and  is 
paler  than  the  early  moon,  risen  long  before 
dark  gathers ;  she  reclines  her  bosom  on  the 
ridge  of  Still bro*  Moor;   her  mighty  hands  are 


joined  beneath  it.  So  kneeling,  face  to  face  she 
speaks  with  God.  That  Eve  is  Jehovah's  daugh- 
ter,' as  Adam  was  his  son." 

Our  young  poets  might  well  covet  a 
power  of  poetic  description  like  this.  As 
with  all  true  poetry,  there  is  not  only  the 
form  but  the  halo.  The  expression,  com- 
ing as  it  did  from  the  feeling,  begets  in  us 
the  feeling  again.  Other  passages  of 
equal  beauty  could  be  culled  from  Shirley, 
gems  glittering  here  and  there  in  a  great 
broad  field.  Nature,  love,  happiness, 
misery,  loss,  gain,  are  the  themes  dilated 
upon,  on  each  of  which  much" is  given  to 
delight,  to  improve,  and  to  engender  sym- 
pathy. Charlotte  Bronte  exhibits  a 
marked  contrast  in  one  respect  to  the 
greatest  female  novelist  at  present  living, 
and  perhaps  Shirley  is  the  clearest  exam- 
ple of  what  we  mean.  Her  faith  is  un- 
waivering — faith  in  the  Unseen.  But  be- 
cause He  is  Unseen  she  would  teach  us 
that  that  is  no  reason  why  He  should  be 
Unknown.  Neither  does  she  form  im- 
possible ideals.  Shirley  is  as  grand  a  cha- 
racter in  her  way  as  Dorothea  Brooke, 
but  we  can  comprehend  her  better.  And 
though  Shirley's  soul  was  deep,  and  she 
had  yearnings  after  greatness,  her  hopes 
were  not  placed  beyond  fruition,  as  in  the 
case  of  Dorothea.  The  former  says: 
"  Indisputably,  a  great,  good,  handsome 
man  is  the  first  of  created  things.  I  would 
scorn  to  contend  for  empire  with  him. 
Shall  my  left  hand  dispute  for  precedence 
with  my  right  ? — ^shall  my  heart  quarrel 
with  my  pulse  ? — shall  my  veins  be  jea- 
lous of  the  blood  which  fills  them  ?"  Some 
feeling  of  this  kind,  of  course,  Dorothea 
indulged  towards  Mr.  Casaubon ;  but  in 
her  case  the  idol  is  shattered,  whilst  Shir- 
ley obtains  in  the  love  of  Louis  Moore  all 
that  she  craves  for.  It  was  Dorothea's 
fate  to  be  always  finding  humanity  fail, 
and  created  things  insufficient  to  fill  the 
void  in  her  nature.  In  this  sense  Shirley 
is  the  superior  character.  Besides  her 
love,  she  had  a  truer  insight  into  the 
means  of  procuring  happiness.  She  dis- 
covered that  it  must  sometimes  be  worked 
for  with  her  own  hands.  Thus,  then,  was 
her  nature  completely  rounded.  With 
reverence  to  the  Supreme  were  added  his 
richest  gift  of  love  and  the  link  of  benevo- 
lence to  bind  her  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 
Not  so  serenely  beautiful  as  Dorothea, 
and  not  perhaps  so  lofty  in  intellect, 
she  is  yet   a  more   successful  chaiacfer. 
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On  her  forehead  there  is  not  written — 
failure. 

If  the  sisters  Bronte  had  early  in  life 
been  accustomed  to  mingle  in  society, 
and  had  not  been  imprisoned  within  the 
walls  of  Haworth  parsonage,  there  can  be 
little  question  that  we  should  have  had 
more  masterly  and  more  general  works 
from  their  hands.  The  skill  they  exhibit 
in  delineating  life  should  not  have  been 
confined  to  the  inhabitants  of  those  north- 
ern moors,  but  should  have  been  employed 
in  other  haunts  and  other  scenes  likewise. 
Their  field  has  been  necessarily  restricted, 
though  their  genius  had  full  play  on  the 
subjects  within  their  reach.  But  to  de- 
monstrate the  capacity  to  turn  experience 
to  account  wherever  it  might  be  obtained, 
we  only  need  to  direct  the  reader's  atten- 
tion to  Charlotte  Bronte's  latest  work, 
Villeiie,  It  is  redolent  of  the  flavor  of 
Brussels,  where  the  author  and  her  sister 
spent  some  years  of  their  lives.  To  the 
ordinary  English  reader  it  is  probably  the 
most  uninteresting  of  all  the  works  of  Miss 
Bronte,  as  page  after  page  is  composed 
mostly  of  French,  and  that  sometimes  diffi- 
cult and  idiomatic.  This  doubtless  ope- 
rated to  some  extent  against  its  popularity 
with  the  mass  of  novel-readers,  though 
the  book  seems  to  have  earned  the  most 
lavish  encomiums  from  the  critics.  It 
exhibits,  however,  the  genius  neither  of 
yane  Eyre  nor  of  Shirley :  it  is,  in  truth, 
superior  to  the  fiction  of  ninety  per  cent 
of  novelists,  but  it  scarcely  warranted  the 
extravagant  terms  of  praise  which  were 
showered  upon  it  by  the  reviewers.  These 
valuable  individuals,  however,  were,  as  is 
too  often  the  case  unfortunately,  wise  after 
the  event — that  is,  they  found  it  tolerably 
safe  to  eulogise  a  new  work  from  the  hand 
of  one  who  had  already  established  her 
position  as  amongst  the  most  original 
writers  of  the  age.  One  or  two  of  the 
dramatis  persotKB  evoke  sentiments  of  ap- 
proval on  account  of  their  originality,  con- 
spicuous amongst  them  being  Mr.  Paul 
Emanuel  and  Miss  de  Bassompierre ;  but 
on  the  whole,  the  book  is  disappointing, 
for  there  is  no  one  character  whose  for- 
tunes we  are  anxious  to  follow;  and  a 
novel  which  fails  to  beget  a  personal  inte- 
rest must  be  said  to  have  lost  its  chief  charm. 

Emily  Bronte — for  it  is  now  time  that 
we  should  say  something  of  the  two  other 
persons  in  this  remarkable  trio — was,  in 
certain  respects,  the  most  extraordinary  of 


the  three  sisters.  She  has  this  distinction 
at  any  rate,  that  she  has  written  a  book 
which  stands  as  completely  alone  in  the 
language  as  does  the  JParadise  Lost  or  the 
HlgrinCs  Progress,  This  of  itself,  setting 
aside  subject  and  construction,  is  no  mean 
eminence.  Emily  Jane  Brante,  as  is  well 
known,  was  the  youngest  but  one  of  the 
Rev.  Mr  Bronte's  children,  and  died  be- 
fore she  was  thirty  years  of  age.  Early  in 
life  she  displayed  a  singularly  masculine 
bent  of  intellect,  and  astonished  those  with 
whom  she  came  in  contact  by  her  penetra- 
tion, and  that  settlement  of  character 
which  generally  only  comes  with  age. 
She  went  from  home  twice,  once  to  school 
and  once  to  Brussels,  but  it  was  like  the 
caging  of  a  lioness,  and  her  soul  yearned 
for  the  liberty  of  home.  When  in  Brussels 
she  attracted  and  impressed  deeply  all 
those  who  came  across  her,  and  M.  Heger 
declared  she  should  have  been  a  man,  for 
"  her  powerful  reason  would  have  deduced 
new  spheres  of  discovery  from  the  know- 
ledge of  the  old,  and  her  strong,  imperious 
will  would  never  have  been  daunted  by 
opposition  or  difficulty :  never  have  given 
way  but  with  life."  On  her  return  to  Ha- 
worth she  began  to  lose  in  beauty  but  to 
gain  in  impressiveness  of  feature,  and  she 
divided  her  time  between  homely  domestic 
duties,  studies,  and  rambles.  Shrinking 
entirely  from  contact  with  the  life  which 
surrounded  her,  she  gave  herself  up  to  na- 
ture, the  result  being  apparent  in  her 
works,  which  reveal  a  most  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  great  Mother  in  all 
her  moods.  Her  mind  was  absolutely  free 
to  all  the  lessons  which  she  should  teach, 
and  she  embraced  them  with  the  most 
passionate  longing.  "  Her  native  hills 
were  far  more  to  her  than  a  spectacle; 
they  were  what  she  lived  in,  and  by,  as 
much  as  the  wild  birds,  their  tenants,  or 
as  the  heather,  their  produce."  Her  de- 
scriptions, then,  of  natural  scenery,  are 
what  they  should  be,  and  all  they  should 
be.  Any  reader  of  her  works  must  per- 
force acknowledge  the  accuracy  of  these 
observations.  Her  life,  however,  seemed 
to  be  an  unprized  one,  except  by  that  sis- 
ter who  loved  her  profoundly,  and  who 
keenly  appreciated  her  genius  as  it  essayed 
to  unfold  its  wings  in  the  sun.  But  whilst 
she  lived  the  world  made  no  sign  of  re- 
cognition of  her  strangely  weird  powers. 
When  illness  came  her  indomitable  will 
still  enabled  her  to  present  an  unflinching 
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front  to  sympathising  friends.  She  refused 
to  see  the  doctor,  and  would  not  have  it 
that  she  was  ill.  To  the  last  she  retained 
an  independent  spirit,  and  on  the  day  of 
her  death  she  arose  and  dressed  herself  as 
usual.  Her  end  reminds  us  of  that  of  her 
brother  Branwell  whose  will  was  so  strong 
that  he  insisted  on  standing  up  to  die  and 
did  actually  so  die.  Emily  did  everything 
for  herself  on  that  last  day,  but  as  the 
hours  drew  on  got  manifestly  worse,  and 
could  only  whisper  in  gasps.  The  end 
came  when  it  was  too  late  to  profit  by  hu- 
man skill.  WuUterin^  Heights,  the  princi- 
pal work  she  has  left  behind  her,  shows  a 
massive  strength  which  is  of  the  rarest 
description.  Its  power  is  absolutely  Ti- 
tanic: from  the  first  page  to  the  last  it 
reads  like  the  intellectual  throes  of  a  giant. 
It  is  fearful,  it  is  true,  and  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  unpleasant  books  ever  written : 
but  we  stand  in  amaze  at  the  almost  in- 
credible fact  that  it  was  written  by  a  slim 
country  girl  who  would  have  passed  in  a 
crowd  as  an  insignificant  person,  and  who 
had  had  little  or  no  experience  of  the  ways 
of  the  world.  In  Heathcliff,  Emily  Bronte 
has  drawn  the  greatest  villain  extant,  after 
lago.  He  has  no  match  out  of  Shak- 
speare.  The  Mephistopheles  of  Goethe's 
Fausi  is  a  person  of  gendemanly  proclivi- 
ties compared  with  Heathcliff.  There  is 
not  a  redeeming  quality  in  him;  his 
coarseness  is  very  repellent ;  he  is  a  unique 
specimen  of  the  human  tiger.  Charlotte 
Bronte  in  her  digest  of  this  character  finds 
one  ameliorating  circumstance  in  his  favor, 
one  link  which  connects  him  with  humani- 
ty— viz.,  his  regard  for  one  of  his  victims, 
Hareton  Earnshaw.  But  we  cannot  agree 
with  her :  his  feeling  towards  Earnshaw  is 
excessively  like  that  feline  afiection  which 
sometimes  destroys  its  own  ofFbpring.  As 
to  his  alleged  esteem  for  Nelly  Dean,  per- 
haps also  the  less  said  about  that  the  bet- 
ter. But  Wtithering  Heights  is  a  marvel- 
lous curiosity  in  letters.  We  challenge  the 
world  to  produce  another  work  in  which 
the  whole  atmosphere  seems  so  surcharged 
with  suppressed  electricity,  and  bound  in 
with  the  blackness  of  tempest  and  desola- 
tion. From  the  time  when  young  Heath- 
cliff is  introduced  to  us,  "  as  dark  almost 
as  if  he  came  from  the  devil,"  to  the  last 
page  of  the  story,  there  is  nothing  but 
savagery  and  ferocity,  except  when  we  are 
taken  away  from  the  persons  to  the  scenes 
of  the  narratives,  and  treated  to  those  pic- 


tures in  which  the  author  excels.  The 
Heights  itself,  the  old  north-country  ma- 
nor-house, is  made  intensely  real  to  us,  but 
not  more  so  than  the  central  figure  of  the 
story,  who,  believing  himself  alone  one 
night,  throws  open  the  lattice,  and  cries 
with  terrible  anguish — "  Cathy  !  oh,  my 
heart's  darling.  Hear  me  this  once. 
Catherine,  at  last !"  Then  his  history  is 
recapitulated,  by  one  who  witnessed  his 
life  in  all  its  stages;  and  in  the  passage 
where  Catherine  informs  her  nurse  that  she 
has  promised  to  marry  Edgar  Linton,  but 
ought  not  to  have  done  so,  we  get  the  fol- 
lowing example  of  concentrated  force : — 

**  I  have  no  more  business  to  marry  Edgar  Lin- 
ton than  I  have'  to  be  in  Heaven.  I3ut  it  would 
degrade  me  to  marry  Heathcliff  now ;  so  he  shall 
never  know  how  1  love  him,  and  that  not  because 
he's  handsome,  Nelly,  but  because  he's  more  my- 
self than  I  am.  Whatever  our  souls  are  made  of, 
his  and  mine  are  the  same ;  and  Linton's  is  as 
different  as  moonbeams  from  lightning,  or  frost 
from  fire.  .  .  .  Who  is  to  separate  us  ?  they'll 
meet  the  fate  of  Milo.  I  cannot  express  it ;  but 
surely  you  and  everybody  have  a  notion  that  there 
is,  or  should  be,  an  existence  of  yours  beyond  you. 
What  were  the  use  of  my  creation  if  I  were  en- 
tirely contained  here  ?  My  great  miseries  in  this 
world  have  been  Heathcliff's  miseries,  and  I 
watched  and  felt  each  from  the  beginning ;  my 
great  thought  in  living  is  himself.  If  all  else 
perished  and  he  remained,  /  should  still  continue 
to  be  ;  and  if  all  else  remained  and  he  were  anni- 
hilated, the  universe  would  turn  to  a  mighty 
stranger;  I  should  not  seem  a  part  of  it.  My 
love  for  Linton  is  like  the  foliage  in  the  woods : 
time  will  change  it,  I'm  well  aware,  as  winter 
changes  the  trees.  My  love  for  Heathcliff  resem- 
bles the  eternal  rocks  beneath  :  a  source  of  little 
visible  delight,  but  necessary.  Nelly,  I  am 
Heathcliff!  He's  always,  always  in  my  mind; 
not  as  a  pleasure  any  more  than  I  am  always  a 
pleasure  to  myself,  but  as  my  own  being." 

Then  comes  Catherine's  death — when 
she  asks  forgiveness  for  having  wronged 
him,  and  Heathcliff  answers,  "  Kiss  me 
again ;  and  don't  let  me  see  your  eyes  I  I 
forgive  what  you  have  done  to  me.  I 
love  my  murderer — \yM\. yours  /  How  can 
I?"  The  tale  of  woe  proceeds;  the  de- 
spairing man  longing  for  the  dead,  until  at 
last  he  faces  death,  and  being  asked  if  he 
will  have  the  minister,  replies — "  I  tell  you 
I  have  nearly  attained  fny  Heaven ;  and 
that  of  others  is  altogether  unvalued  and 
uncoveted  by  me."  He  then  sleeps  beside 
her :  the  tragedy  of  eighteen  years  is  com> 
plete.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  on  the 
question  whether  such  a  book  as  Wuiker- 
ing  Heights  ought  to  be  written,  and  Char- 
lotte Bronte  herself  felt  impelled  to  utter 
some  words  of  defence  for  it.    Where  the 
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mind  is  healthy  it  can  do  no  harm ;  but 
there  are  possibly  organisations  upon 
whom  it  might  exercise  a  baleful  influence. 
With  regard  to  the  drawing  of  HeathclifF, 
Currer  Bell  scarcely  thought  the  creation 
of  such  beings  justifiable,  but  she  goes  on 
to  say  that  "  the  writer  who  possesses  the 
creative  gift  owns  something  of  which  he 
is  not  always  master — something  that,  at 
times,  strangely  wills  and  works  for  itself." 
We  are  afraid  that  if  this  opinion  were 
pushed  to  its  logical  issues  it  would  be 
found  incapable  of  being  supported.  A 
multiplication  of  such  books  as  Wuihering 
Heights  without  corresponding  genius 
would  be  a  lamentable  4hing,  no  doubt ; 
yet,  while  we  cannot  defend  it  altogether 
possibly  as  it  stands,  we  should  regret  ne- 
ver having  seen  it,  as  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary and  powerful  productions  in 
the  whole  range  of  English  literature. 

Anne  Bronte,  the  youngest  of  the  three 
sisters,  was  unlike  Charlotte  and  Emily  in 
disposition  and  mental  constitution.  She 
was  not  so  vigorous,  and  seemed  more  de- 
pendent upon  the  sympathy  of  others. 
These  characteristics  are  apparent  in  her 
works,  though  in  her  principal  novel  there 
are  touches  which  almost  remind  one  of 
Emily.  She  was,  nevertheless,  deficient  in 
the  energy  which  distinguished  her  sisters, 
and  was  altogether  frailer  in  body,  and 
more  tender  and  serene  in  spirit.  The  de- 
votional element  in  her  nature  was  very 
strong,  as  will  be  seen  from  a  perusal  of 
her  poems.  Her  sensitiveness  was  great, 
and  apt  to  be  wounded  by  the  bitter  ex- 
periences she  was  called  upon  to  endure 
as  one  of  the  class  of  ill-treated  individuals 
called  governesses.  Some  of  these  experi- 
ences she  has  commemorated  in  her  story 
Agnes  Grey,  which,  however,  shows  no 
notable  powers  of  penetration  and  insight 
such  as  the  world  had  been  accustomed 
to  look  for  in  the  authors  bearing  the  cog- 
nomen of  Bell.  It  is  the  most  inferior  of 
all  the  works  written  by  the  sisters,  though 
interesting  in  many  aspects.  Possessed  of 
a  less  determined  will  than  Emily,  Anne 
Bronte  bore  her  sufferings  patiently,  and 
as  the  hour  of  dissolution  approached,  the 
terrors  which  had  bound  her  spirit  were 
dissipated,  and  she  passed  away,  we  are 
assured,  in  a  calm  and  triumphant  manner. 
Her  last  verses  are  most  beautiful  in  senti- 
ment, and  worked  out  with  considerable 
skill.     It  is  a  curious  question  how  this 


gentle  woman,  nevertheless,  came  to  write 
such  a  narrative  as  The  Tenant  of  Wildfell 
Hall,  which  in  some  of  its  details  is  more 
offensive  and  repulsive  than  the  great //to 
de  resistance  of  her  next  elder  sister.  The 
drunken  orgies  of  Mr.  Huntingdon  and  his 
companions  cannot  fail  to  be  disgusting  to 
the  reader,  vivid  though  the  relation  may 
be  in  color.  Most  probably  that  portion 
of  the  story  was  suggested  by  the  sad 
practical  acquaintance  the  author  had  been 
compelled  to  make  of  the  effects  of  the  vice 
of  drunkenness  in  her  brother  Branwell. 
The  sorrow  entailed  by  his  conduct  weigh- 
ed upon  her  deeply,  and  she  gave  relief  to 
her  feelings  by  picturing  the  sin  with  all 
its  hideous  consequences  and  deformity 
through  the  medium  of  fiction.  It  might 
be  that  she  had  hope  such  a  revelation 
would  be  effective  for  good,  and  certainly 
all  who  read  the  story  cannot  but  be  af- 
fected by  that  wretched  portion  of  it  de- 
voted to  the  delineation  of  a  drunkard. 
It  is  the  strongest,  the  most  striking  part 
of  the  volume,  and  the  mystery  of  its  pro- 
duction by  such  a  pure  soul  as  Anne 
Bronte's  can  only  be  explained  on  the 
hypothesis  we  have  assumed.  The  love 
of  Gilbert  Markham  for  the  attractive  and 
clever  widow  is  a  delightful  episode,  and 
excellently  told,  and  the  closing  chapters 
go  very  far  to  redeem  the  unpleasantness 
we  were  compelled  to  encounter  in  the 
body  of  the  work.  As  with  Emily,  Anne 
Bronte's  strong  point  as  a  novelist  was  in 
the  delineation  of  one  grand  master  pas- 
sion from  the  moment  when  it  entered  in- 
to the  soul  to  the  time  when  it  assumed 
complete  and  undisputed  possession  of  it. 
We  see  this  tyranny  of  passion  in  Heath- 
cliff;  we  behold  the  tyranny  again  in 
another  direction  in  Mr.  Huntingdon.  In 
both  cases,  however,  it  is  finally  left  with 
as  repulsive  an  appearance  as  the  graphic 
pencils  of  the  artists  were  able  to  com- 
mand. No  one  can  afllirm  that  vice  is 
ever  winked  at;  it  is,  on  the  contrary, 
drawn  without  cloak  or  veil,  in  order  that 
its  devotees  may  be  ashamed,  or  that  those 
who  are  in  danger  of  becoming  its  victims 
may  be  arrested  and  appalled.  Such,  we 
take  it,  is  the  great  lesson  of  The  Tenant 
of  Wildfell  Hall,  and  readers,  even  without 
sympathy  for  the  author,  would  be  unjust 
to  affirm  that  the  lesson  is  not  taught  with 
sufficient  distinctiveness  and  force.  There 
are  some  things  which  only  need  to  be  de- 
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scribed  to  be  abhorred;  and  this  feeling 
probably  led  to  the  production  of  the  work 
just  alluded  to. 

Of  the  little  volume  of  poetry  written 
conjointly  by  Currer,  Ellis,  and  Acton 
Bell,  s  and  '  published  before  .their  prose 
works,  there  is  not  much  to  be  said,  except 
that  it  might  teach  a  lesson  to  som  ^  of  the 
poets  of  the  present  day,  that  the  best 
inspiration  after  all  is  to  be  derived  from 
contact  with  Nature  herself.  Many  of 
these  verses  are  not  only  Wordsworthian 
in  their  simplicity  of  expression,  but  also 
in  their  reverent  feeling  for  the  Great 
Teacher  of  all  true  poets.  They  are  rills 
which  spring  from  the  be§t  source  of  in- 
spiration, and,  while  they  do  not  lose  the 
idiosynocrasies  of  their  respective  authors, 
are  all  imbued  with  intense  love  of  out- 
ward beauty,  and  breathe  of  the  native 
heath  upon  which  they  were  in  most  part 
written.  The  poems  which  bear  traces 
of  the  highest  flight  of  imagination  are 
undoubtedly  those  of  Ellis  Bell.  Her 
genius  here  attains  a  more  refined  expres- 
sion, without  losing  anything  of  its  power. 
In  several  instances  she  has  surrounded 
an  old  subject  with  new  and  delightful 
interest,  and  even  where  her  choice  has 
fallen  upon  more  sombre  subjects,  the 
originality  is  so  great  that  we  are  lost  in 
admiration,  and  enter  fully  into  the  theme, 
glad  of  the  new  thoughts  even  when  the 
old  theme,  ^er  se,  has  no  charms  for  us. 
Amongst  the  many  fine  things  which  have 
been  said  of  Memory,  where  are  there 
four  lines  which  concentrate  so  much  re- 
gret as  are  found  embedded  in  this  utter- 
ance ? — 

I  dare  not  let  it  languish, 
Dare  not  indulge  in  memory's  rapturous  pain ; 
Once  drinking  deep  of  that  divinest  anguish, 
How  could  I  taste  the  empty  world  again  ? 

This  was  no  maundering  of  a  simply  sen- 
timental spirit,  but  the  outcome  of  a  soul 
that  had  suifered,  and  had  not  lost  its 
strength,  though  a  deep  sorrow  encom- 
passed it,  and  obscured  its  vision.  There 
was  not  the  light  that  shone  in  the  old 
days,  and  the  regret  that  has  overtaken 
many  a  heart  formed  a  truthful  and  fine 
utterance  in  one  who  was  gifted  with  a 
power  of  expression  beyond  her  fellows. 
But  the  last  lines  which  this  wonderfully- 
gifted  woman  ever  wrote  strike  us  as  being 
specially  noteworthy.  They  are  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Deity :  space  fails  us  to  quote 


them  all,  but  as  a  specimen  of  their 
strength  we  may  give  the  following : — 

Vain  are  the  thousand  creeds 
That  move  men's  hearts ;  unutterably  vain  ; 

Worthless  as  withered  weeds, 
Or  idlest  paths  amid  the  boundless  main. 

To  waken  doubt  in  one 

Holding  so  fast  by  Thine  infinity. 

«  «  «  «  « 

Though  earth  and  man  were  gone,  ;J 

And  suns  and  universes  ceased  to  be, 

And  Thou  wert  left  alone. 
Every  existence  would  exist  in  Thee. 

There  is  not  room  for  death. 
Nor  atom  that  His  might  could  render  void ; 

Thou,  Thou  art  Being  and  Breath, 
And  what  Thou  art  may  never  be  destroyed. 

We  will  not  stay  to  investigate  the  theo- 
logy of  this  passage,  but  as  a  specimen  of 
poetic  vigor  it  is  well  worthy  of  reprinting. 
The  poems  of  Charlotte  Bronte  strike  us 
as  being  the  least  excellent  in  the  collec- 
tion. Correct  as  they  are  in  sentiment 
and  expression,  they  lack  the  emphasis  to 
be  perceived  in  those  of  her  sisters.  The 
probability  is  that  while  Emily  and  Anne 
Bronte  would  have  attained  considerable 
eminence  as  poets,  Charlotte  would  have 
wasted  her  powers  on  a  branch  of  litera- 
ture to  which  she  was  not  quite  adapted. 
In  'the  case  of  Emily,  the  brief,  decisive, 
epigrammatic  form  of  expression  suited 
her  genius,  just  as  the  devotional  cadence 
suited  that  of  Anne,  but  Charlotte  had 
better  scope  in  a  more  didactic  and  extend- 
ed style.  One  spirit  breathes  through  the 
poems  of  Acton  Bell — that  which  animates 
the  trembling  suppliant  appealing  to 
Heaven.  They  are  all  a  single  cry 
couched  in  different,  but  exquisite  lan- 
guage, the  cry  of  a  dependant  for  gui- 
dance by  a  Sovereign  hand.  The  moods 
may  differ,  but  the  substance  of  the  soul's 
aspiration  is  the  same,  and  there  are  few 
sweeter  religious  poems  than  that  which 
contains  the  last  thoughts  and  wishes  of 
Acton  Bell.  The  verses  are  so  well  known 
that  we  refrain  from  reproducing  them ; 
but  they  may  be  taken  as  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  the  spirit  which  animated  the 
author,  and  form  a  touching  farewell  to  a 
world  in  which  she  could  never  be  said  to 
have  been  at  home. 

.  With  regard  to  the  position  which  the 
Brontes  occupy  amongst  authors,  we  ex- 
press ourselves  with  some  diffidence.  In 
summing  up  their  general  merits,  and  pro- 
nouncing upon  their  works,  it  must  be  done 
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as  a  whole,  and  with  no  singling  out  of 
particular  excellences.  So,  whilst  Char- 
lotte Bronte  infinitely  eclipses  novelists  of 
the  highest  reputation  in  isolated  quaHties 
— such  as  those  we  have  already  endeavor- 
ed to  point  out — it  must  be  confessed  that 
when  we  speak  of  her  as  the  artist  it 
cannot  be  as  pertaining  to  the  very  highest 
rank.  Her  genius  is  intense,  but  not 
broad,  and  it  is  breadth  alone  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  loftiest  minds.  But  if  she 
fails  to  attain  the  standard  of  the  few 
writers  who  have  been  uplifted  by  com- 
mon consent  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of 
fame,  she  is  the  equal  of  any  authors  of 
the  second  rank.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
predict,  in  fact,  that  many  meretricious 
works  which  have  been  commended  for 
public  admiration  will  lose  in  popularity, 
while  those  of  which  we  have  been  speak- 
ing will  increase.  It  is  impossible  for  two 
of  the  works  of  Charlotte  Bronte  to  fall 
out  of  our  literature.  They  have  been 
stamped  as  genuine  gold  and  will  keep 
continually  in  circulation.  Works  which 
fail  to  pass  this  ordeal  are  those  which  are 
either  weak  or  false ;  these  are  both  strong 
and  true.  We  obtain  from  the  author  of 
Jane  Eyre   no   multitude  of  characters. 


but  those  we  do  get  we  become  closely 
familiar  with — and  one  being  of  veritable 
flesh  and  blood  is  worth  a  thousand  insub- 
stantial imitations.  The  novels  deal  with 
no  particular  forms  of  religious  belief,  or 
social  questions,  which  the  author  would 
doubtless  but  have  regarded  as  accidents 
of  which  she  cared  to  take  no  account ; 
and  hence  we  may  affirm  that  after  the 
lapse  of  fifty  years  her  works  would  read 
as  freshly  as  when  they  first  made  their 
appearance.  It  was  humanity  she  strove 
to  produce;  not  its  creeds,  crotchets,  or 
peculiarities ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  labor  will  triumphantly  stand  the  test 
of  time.  The  inner  life  of  a  soul  is  very 
much  the  same  in  all  ages.  Its  hopes,  its 
fears,  and  its  joys  do  not  change  with  the 
changing  seasons  and  the  revolving  years. 
Ages  pass  away,  and  those  writers  and 
writings  which  have  only  appealed  to 
transient  phases  of  thought  or  particular 
changes  of  society  are  swept  away  as  by 
a  resistless  current,  whilst  those  who  defy 
the  potency  of  the  waves  are  thi  gifted 
few  who  have  shown  the  genuine  power 
of  interpreting  nature,  or  of  dealing  with 
the  passions  of  the  human  heart. — Corn- 
hill  Magazine, 
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The  planet  Mars  has  returned  to  our  noc- 
turnal skies,  after  being  unfavorably  placed 
for  rather  more  than  two  years.  He  now 
shines  throughout  the  night  as  a  ruddy  star 
in  the  constellation  Virgo — distinguished 
by  his  superior  lustre,  as  well  as  by  his  color 
and  the  steadiness  of  his  light,  from  the 
leading  brilliants  of  that  constellation. 
Night  after  night,  he  will  rise  earlier,  becom- 
ing tow.lrds  July  and  August  an  evening 
star  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  expression 
— for,  strictly  speaking,  he  is  already  an 
evening  star. 

When  Mars  was  last  in  a  favorable  posi- 
tion for  observation,  there  appeared  in  the 
pages  of  this  Magazine  an  essay,  entitled 
Life  in  Mars*  describing  the  considera- 
tions which  have  led  astronomers  to  believe 
that  in  this  planet  conditions  may  prevail 
which  would  render  life  possible  for  such 
creatures  as  we  are  familiar  with  on  earth. 
That  essay  dealt,  in  fact,  with  the  argu- 
ments which  would  have  been  employed 

*  See  Eclectic  for  August,  1871 . 


by  Brewster  in  maintaining  his  position 
against  a  Whewell  of  the  present  day.  We 
propose  in  the  present  essay  to  discuss  cer- 
tain considerations  which  point  in  a  diffe- 
rent direction,  and  would  certainly  not  be 
left  untouched  by  Whewell  if  he  now  lived, 
and  sought  to  maintain  his  position  against 
the  believers  in  more  worlds  than  one. 

It  is  a  litde  hard,  perhaps,  that  an  attack 
should  be  made  against  the  habitability  of 
Mars ;  for,  though  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
speaking  somewhat  confidently  of  life  in 
other  worlds,  it  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
Mars  alone  that  astronomers  have  hitherto 
recognised  any  approach  to  those  condi- 
tions which  we  regard  as  necessary  for  the 
requirements  of  living  beings.  All  that  is 
known  about  Mercury  and  Venus,  tends  to 
the  conclusion  that  very  few  of  the  crea- 
tures existing  on  our  earth  could  live  in 
either  planet — and  assuredly  man  is  not 
among  those  creatures.  It  is  not  merely 
that  in  both  these  planets  the  average  daily 
supply  of  heat  is  far  greater  than  we  could 
endure  unscathed,  but  that  from  the  pose 
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of  these  planets — the  slope  of  their  axes  to 
the  level  of  their  path — the  supply  of  heat 
varies  greatly  in  amount,  so  that  at  one 
time  there  is  much  more  than  even  that 
average  supply  which  we  could  not  bear, 
and  at  another  no  heat  is  received  at  all  for 
many  days  in  succession,  or  else  a  supply  so 
small  in  quantity  that  beings  like  men  would 
perish  with  the  resulting  cold.  And  when 
passing  beyond  Mars,  and  traversing  the 
wonderful  ring  of  small  planets,  we  come 
to  Jupiter,  where,  so  far  as  direct  solar  heat 
is  concerned,  we  are  assured  that  there  is 
not  a  tithe  of  the  supply  which  would  be 
necessary  for  beings  like  ourselves.  For 
the  gap  between  Mars  and  Jupiter  is  quite 
unlike  that  which  separates  Mars  from  the 
earth,  and  the  earth  from  Venus  (referring 
of  course  to  the  paths  of  these  bodies). 
From  Mars  to  Jupiter  is  fully  six  times  the 
distance  from  the  earth  to  Mars,  and  the 
solar  light  and  heat  at  Jupiter  are  reduced 
to  less  than  the  ninth  part  of  the  light  and 
heat  which  are  received  by  Mars.  Of 
course  Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune  are 
still  less  fitted  to  be  the  abodes  of  creatures 
such  as  those  which  inhabit  the  earth. 

Mars  alone  had  given  promise  of  habi- 
tability  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term. 
And  the  study  of  Mars  had  revealed  many 
interesting  results,  apparently  confirming 
in  a  striking  manner  the  opinion  that  he  is 
a  "  miniature  of  our  earth" — a  globe  resem- 
bling the  earth  in  physical  habitudes,  and 
like  her  the  abode  of  living  creatures, 
amongst  which  may  be  races  resembling 
man.  We  knov/  that  Mars  is  not  so  very 
much  farther  than  the  earth  from  the  sun, 
as  at  a  first  view  to  dispose  of  all  idea  that 
he  is  inhabited.  His  year  is  not  so  much 
longer  than  ours  as  to  render  our  concep- 
tions of  his  seasons  incompatible  with  the 
existence  of  vegetable  life  resembling  that 
which  exists  on  the  earth.  Then  we  know 
that  his  seasons  resemble  those  of  the  earth 
in  their  range :  his  arctic,  temperate,  and 
torrid  zones  occupy  nearly  the  same  relative 
portions  of  his  globe  as  ours  do.  His  day, 
again,  only  differs  from  the  terrestrial  day 
by  about  thirty-seven  minutes.  Water 
certainly  exists  on  his  surface,  and  the  va- 
por of  water  is  present  in  his  atmosphere. 
Oceans  and  continents  can  be  recognised 
on  his  globe — they  have  even  been  mapped 
and  charted,  and  globes  have  been  formed 
of  the  ruddy  planet.  The  polar  snow-caps 
of  Mars  can  also  be  seen,  and  their  increase 
and  diminution  with  the  varying  seasons 


can  be  readily  recognised.  The  signs  of 
cloud  and  mist  and  rain,  ocean-currents 
and  air-currents,  have  also  been  traced. 
In  fine,  everything  which  one  could  hope  to 
find  as  indicative  of  tlie  habitability  of  so 
distant  a  world,  has  been  seen  in  Mars ; 
and  accordingly  it  is  not  greatly  to  be  won- 
dered at  if  the  theory  that  he  is  inhabited, 
and  by  beings  not  very  unlike  those  existing 
on  our  earth,  should  have  been  comfortably 
accepted  by  most  of  those  who  have  consi- 
dered the  subject. 

Yet  there  has  always  been  a  serious  dif- 
ficulty in  the  way.  Although  the  distance 
of  Mars  from  the  sun  is  not  so  much  in  ex- 
cess of  the  earth's  as  to  compel  us  to  forego 
the  idea  that  he  is  suitably  warmed  and 
lighted  (reference  being  always  made  to 
the  wants  of  such  creatures  as  we  are  fami- 
liar with),  yet  there  is  a  sufficient  discre- 
pancy to  render  it  somewhat  surprising 
that  the  meteorological  conditions  on  Mars 
should  apparently  resemble  those  on  the 
earth  very  closely.  This  would  not  be  the 
place  for  nice  calculations,  and  therefore 
we  give  results  without  entering  into  the 
details  of  the  processes  by  which  they  have 
been  obtained.  It  is  the  case,  then,  that 
the  average  daily  supply  of  light  and  heat 
on  Mars  (square  mile  for  square  mile  of  his 
surface)  is  less  than  the  supply  on  the 
earth  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  five. 
When  he  is  at  his  nearest  to  the  sun,  the 
daily  supply  amounts  to  rather  more  than 
a  half  that  received  by  the  earth;  but 
when  he  is  at  his  farthest,  the  daily  supply 
falls  to  little  more  than  one-third  of  the 
earth's. 

This  is  a  very  serious  deficiency  when 
rightly  understood.  We  must  not  content 
ourselves  by  comparing  it  to  the  difference 
between  the  heat  of  a  winter  day  and  a 
summer  day.  We  often  have  to  endure 
for  several  days  in  succession  a  much  great- 
er degree  of  cold  than  would  follow  from 
the  mere  reduction  of  the  sun's  ordinary 
heat  to  one-third  its  present  value,  and  the 
deficiency  is  not  destructive  to  life.  But 
it  would  be  quitie  another  matter  if  the 
whole  supply  of  light  and  heat  to  the  earth 
were  reduced  in  this  proportion.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  to  that  supply  we  owe 
the  continuance  of  all  the  forms  of  force, 
including  vitality,  on  the  whole  eai;th. 
"  The  sun's  rays,"  said  Sir  John  Herschel 
in  1833,*  "are  the  uUimate  sourc^  of  al- 

*  Before  the  notion  had  suggested  itsQ|r|o  Ste- 
phenson, to  whom  it  is  commonly  refcrrea. 

4* 
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most  every  motion  which  takes  place  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  By  its  heat  are 
produced  all  winds  and  those  disturbances 
in  the  electric  equilibrium  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, which  give  rise  to  the  phenomena 
of  lightning,  and  probably,  also,  to  terres- 
trial magnetism  and  the  aurora.  By  their 
vivifying  action  vegetables  are  enabled  to 
draw  support  from  inorganic  matter ;  and 
become  in  their  turn  the  support  of  animals 
and  man,  and  the  source  of  those  great  de- 
posits of  dynamical  efficiency  which  are 
laid  up  for  human  use  in  our  coal  strata. 
By  them  the  waters  of  the  sea  are  made  to 
circulate  in  vapor  through  the  air,  and  irri- 
gate the  land,  producing  springs  and 
rivers." 

What  would  happen  if  the  source  of  all 
these  processes,  of  every  form,  in  fact,  of 
force  existing  and  acting  on  the  earth,  were 
to  lose  more  than  one-half  of  its  power  ? 
We  can  answer  this  question  best  by  an- 
other. What  would  happen  if  the  engine 
working  a  mighty  system  of  machinery 
were  deprived  of  more  than  one-half  its  due 
supply  of  fuel  ?  The  engine  might  con- 
tinue to  work,  but  it  would  no  longer  work 
efficiently  :  the  machinery  would  no  longer 
serve  its  purpose.  And  in  like  manner, 
the  great  machinery,  which  is  maintained 
by  solar  action  on  the  earth,  would  no 
longer  subserve  its  purpose^-or  if  the  vo- 
cabulary of  teleology  must  be  eschewed, 
this  great  machinery  would  no  longer  do 
what  it  is  actually  doing,  it  would  no 
longer  maintain  active  life  upon  the  earth. 
If  life  still  continued  it  would  be  sluggish, 
little  more,  in  fact,  than  living  death. 

And  if  the  failure  of  the  solar  supply  at 
this  present  time  would  lead  to  such  a  re- 
sult, how  much  more  completely  fatal  to 
the  existence  of  all  such  life  as  we  now  see 
upon  the  earth,  would  have  been  a  defal- 
cation of  solar  light  and  heat  during  the 
long-past  ages  when  so  many  forms  offeree 
were  stored  up.  To  take  one  such  form 
alone,  and  to  consider  it  only  as  it  affects 
the  requirements  of  our,  own  country — 
"  the  *  deposits  of  dynamical  efficiency  * 
laid  up  in  our  coal  strata  are  simply,"  as 
Tyndall  tells  us, "  the  sun's  rays  in  a  poten- 
tial form."  We  dig  from  our  pits  annually 
a  hundred  million  tons  of  coal,  the  me- 
chani6il  equivalent  of  which  is  of  almost 
fabulous  vastness.  The  combustion  of  a 
single  pound  of  coal  in  one  minute  is  equal 
to  the  work  of  three  hundred  horses  for  the 


same  time.  It  would  require  one  hundred 
and  eight  millions  of  horses  working  day 
and  night  with  unimpaired  strength  for  a 
year  to  perform  an  amount  of  work  equiva- 
lent to  the  energy  which  the  Sun  of  the 
Carboniferous  Epoch  invested  in  one  year's 
produce  of  our  coal-pits. 

If  Mars  then  not  only  receives  day  by 
day  a  much  smaller  supply  of  light  and 
heat  than  our  earth,  but  has  been  similarly 
circumstanced  during  all  those  past  ages 
which  supply  the  facts  studied  by  geolo- 
gists, what  opinion  must  we  form  as  to  his 
present  fitness  to  be  the  abode  of  crea- 
tures like  those  which  exist  upon  our 
earth  ?  It  appears  to  us  that  there  can 
be  but  one  answer  to  this  question.  Our 
only  doubt  must  depend  on  our  accep- 
tance of  the  opinion  on  which  the  ques- 
tion is  based.  If  in  any  way  the,  supply  of 
heat  has  been  increased,  or  —  which 
amounts  to  the  same  thing — if  a  greater 
portion  of  the  direct  supply  has  been  stored 
up,  then,  and  then  only  can  we  regard  Mars 
as  a  suitable  abode  for  living  creatures  like 
those  on  the  earth.  For  we  may  dismiss 
the  supposition  that  the  inherent  heat  of 
Mars's  globe  is  such  as  to  compensate  for 
a  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  solar  heat. 
So  far  is  this  from  being  at  all  probable, 
that  on  the  contrary  an  additional  difficul- 
ty is  introduced  by  the  consideration  that 
in  all  reasonable  hkelihood  Mars  must 
have  parted  with  a  very  much  greater  pro- 
portion of  his  inherent  heat  than  our  earth.  ^ 
His  globe  is  very  much  smaller  than  that 
of  the  earth,  and  the  total  quantity  of 
matter  contained  in  it  is  little  more  than 
one-ninth  of  the  matter  contained  in 
the  earth's  globe.  Now,  it  is  known  that 
of  two  bodies  equally  heated,  the  smaller 
cools  more  rapidly  than  the  larger.  And 
certainly  we  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  at  any  epoch  Mars  was  hotter  than 
the  earth  at  the  same  epoch.  We  should 
infer,  indeed,  lliat  Mars  was  always  much 
the  less  heated  body.  For  according  to 
the  most  generally  received  explanation  of 
the  original  intense  heat  of  the  planets, 
such  heat  had  its  origin  in  the  rush  of 
matter  drawn  in  by  the  attractive  might 
of  the  aggregation  which  was,  so  to  speak, 
the  embryon  of  the  planet.  Thus  the 
smaller  planets,  which  must  necessarily 
have  had  less  attractive  energy  than  the 
larger,  would  impart  a  less  velocity  to  the 
inrushing  matter,  and  therefore  would  be 
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less  intensely  heated.  On  all  accounts  it  lightness  of  the  materials  of  which  he  is 
would  follow  that  Mars  is,  at  the  present  constructed,  Mars  exerts  less  than  two- 
time,  a  much  colder  body  than  the  earth.  fifths  of  the   attractive   force  which   our 

Our  sole  resource,  therefore,  if  we  are  earth  exerts.  A  mass  which,  on  our 
to  adopt  the  theory  that  the  climate  of  earth,  would  weigh  a  pound,  would  on 
Mars  resembles  that  of  the  earth,  is  to  as-  Mars  weigh  little  more  than  six  ounces ; 
sume  that  there  is  some  peculiarity  in  his  and  the  atmospheric  pressure  would  be 
atmosphere  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  re-  correspondingly  reduced,  even  though 
tain  a  larger  proportion  of  the  heat  re-  Mars  had  as  much  air  above  each  square 
ceived  from  the  sun  than  happens  in  the  mile  of  his  surface  as  there  is  above  each 
case  of  our  own  atmosphere.  If  we  are  square  mile  of  the  earth's.  This  quantity 
further  to  assume  that  the- constitution  of  of  air  would  be  twice  as  much  as  we 
the  atmosphere  resembles  that  of  our  air  should  infer  from  the  mass  of  Mars,  and 
— and  no  other  assumption  is  compatible  we  should  require  five  times  as  much  air 
with  the  belief  that  creatures  such  as  we  only  to  have  an  atmosphere  as  dense  as 
are  familiar  with  can  exist  in  Mars — we  our  own  at  the  sea  level.  An  atmosphere 
must  assume  that  the  Martian  atmosphere  about  twice  as  dense  as  this  would  per- 
is much  more  dense  than  our  own.  We  haps  give  a  climate  as  mild,  on  the  ave- 
need  not  enter  here  into  the  considera-  rage,  as  that  of  our  earth.  But  it  seems 
tions  on  which  this  inference  is  based,  rather  a  daring  assumption  to  assign  to 
Let  it  suffice  to  remark  that  there  is  a  Mars  an  atmosphere  exceeding  ten  times 
steady  decrease  of  warmth  with  elevation  in  quantity  what  we  should  infer  from  the 
in  all  parts  of  the  earth,  this  decrease  be-  planet's  mass. 

ing  unquestionably  due  to  the  greater  te-  It  seems,  on  the  whole,  safer  to  aban- 

nuity  of  the  air  in  high  regions.     And  it  is  don  the  theory  that   Mars  is  a  suitable 

certain  that  if  the  density  of  the  air  were  abode  for  such  creatures  as  exist  on  the 

in  any  way  increased,  there  would  be  a  earth ;   and  to  try  to  explain  observed  ap- 

corresponding  increase  of  warmth.  pearances  unhampered  by  a  theory  which 

But  when  we  apply  this  consideration  after  all  is  not  in  itself  a  probable  one. 
to  the  case  of  Mars  we  find  a  difficulty  in  For  indeed  we  can  employ  in  a  very  effec- 
the  disproportionate  amount  of  atmo-  tive  way  against  this  theory  a  mode  of  ar- 
sphere  which  must  be  assigned  to  this  gument  which  is  commonly  urged  in  its 
small  planet.  It  seems  a  very  natural  favor.  It  is  reasoned  that  since  the 
and  probable  assumption  that  every  pla-  earth,  the  only  planet  we  know,  is  inhabit- 
net  would  have  an  atmosphere  proportio-  ted,  therefore  probably  the  other  planets 
nal  in  quantity  to  the  quantity  of  matter  are  so.  But  we  have  seen  that,  so  far  as 
in  the  planet.  Thus  since  the  mass  of  the  evidence  goes,  all  the  other  planets. 
Mars  is  but  about  one-ninth  of  the  earth's  save  Mars  alone,  are  probably  not  inhabit- 
mass,  we  should  infer  that  his  atmosphere  ed  by  beings  such  as  those  which  exist 
amounted  in  quantity  to  but  one-ninth  part  upon  the  earth.  Therefore,  even  on  i 
of  the  earth's  atmosphere.  Of  course  we  priori  grounds,  it  is  more  likely  that  Mars 
could  not  lay  any  stress  on  such  an  assump-  is  similarly  circumstanced  ;  since  there  are 
tion ;  but  it  must  be  regarded  as  more  six  planets  in  favor  of  this  inference,  and 
probable,  on  h  priori  grounds,  than  any  only  one,  our  earth,  against  it. 
other.  This  would  leave  Mars  with  much  In  resuming  the  inquiry,  with  the  theory 
less  air  over  each  square  iftile  of  his  sur-  of  Mars's  habitability  abandoned  for  the 
face  than  there  is  over  each  square  mile  nonce,  >^e  must  recall  the  facts  which  have 
of  the  earth's  surface :  for  the  surface  of  been  dipmonstrated  respecting  Mars,  only 
Mars  is  much  greater  than  a  ninth  part  of  we  may  now  view  them  hi  a  new  light, 
the  earth's;  it  is,  in  fact,  between  a  third  We  remember  that  he  has  polar  snow- 
and  a  fourth  of  the  earth's  surface.  But  caps ;  but  we  are  no  longer  bound  to 
this  is  not  all ;  not  only  (on  the  assump-  regard  these  snow-covered  regions  as  in 
tion  we  are  dealing  with)  would  there  ^y  sense  resembling  our  arctic  regions, 
be  much  less  air  over  each  mile  of  the  sur-  Again,  the  seas  and  oceans  of  Mars  may 
face  of  Mars,  but  this  smaller  quantity  of  be  permanently  frozen  throughout  the 
air  would  be  much  less  strongly  attracted  greater  part  of  their  depth.  The  water- 
to  wards  the  surface  of  the  planet.  For,  ow-  vapor  which  is  certainly  present  in  his 
ing  to  his  small  bulk  and  the  comparative  atmosphere  may  be  raised  only  by  the 
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■iidday  sun,  to  be  precipitated  in  early 
"aryening..   Winds  and  currents  may  equally 
ell  prevail  in  a  rare  as  in  a  dense  atmo- 
tphere.     The  white   masses   which   have 
n  compared  to  clouds,  and  whose  dis- 
ipation  has  been  held  to  imply  the  down- 
all  of  rain  on   Mars,  may  not  be  rain- 
<:louds,  but  snow-clouds ;  or  where  there  is 
TIG  downfall,  they  may  be  not  cumulus- 
clouds,    but    cirrus-clouds, — that    is,    not 
such  clouds  as  are  raised  in  our  dense  air 
near  the  sea-level  by  the  sun's  warmth, 
but   such   light  fleecy  clouds  as  are  sus- 
pended high  above  the  loftiest  mountain 
summits. 

It  appears  to  us,  indeed,  that  if  we 
make  any  change  at  all  in  our  views  about 
Mars,  we  must  make  a  great  change.  If 
we  suppose  the  Martian  air  moderately 
dense,  comparable  in  density  at  any  rate 
with  our  own  air,  then  since  we  know  that 
considerable  quantities  of  aqueous  vapor 
are  raised  into  that  air,  we  seem  compelled 
to  conclude  that  there  would  be  a  precipi- 
tation of  snow  (under  the  circumstances' 
already  considered)  which  should  keep  the 
surface  of  Mars  as  permanently  snow- 
covered  as  our  mountain-heights  above 
the  snow-line.  As  this  is  not  the  case,  for 
Mars  is  not  a  white  planet,  we  must 
assume  so  great  a  rarity  of  the  Martial 
atmosphere  that  sufficient  water-vapor  can 
never  be  raised  into  that  air  to  produce  a 
permanent  snow-envelope  by  precipitation. 
This  view  (on  which  we  shall  presently 
touch  again)  of  course  accords  well  with 
the  d  priori  opinion  respecting  the  Martian 
atmosphere  referred  to  above.  And  there- 
fore it  seems  to  us  manifestly  the  most 
probable  and  satisfactory  course  to  assume 
that  the  Martian  atmosphere  bears  about 
the  same  relation  to  ours  in  quantity  which 
the  mass  of  Mars  bears  to  that  of  the 
earth.  On  this  assumption  it  is  easily 
shown  that  the  atmospheric  pressure  on 
Mars  corresponds  to  about  four  and  a 
half  inches  of  the  mercurial  barometer. 
We  may  take  five  inches  as  a  fair  proba- 
ble estimate  of  the  height  of  Martian  baro- 
metric tubes,  supposing  there  are  any  rea- 
soning creatures  on  Mars  who  have  made 
the  same  discovery  as  our  terrestrial  Torri- 
celli. 

At  this  stage  it  may  be  interesting  to 
inquire  whether  the  mere  tenuity  of  the 
Martian  air,  on  our  assumption,  would  be 
a  fatal  objection  to  the  theory  that  crea- 
tures like   men  can   live  on  the  planet. 


Could  any  man,  for  instance,  exist  for  any 
length  of  time  in  an  atmosphere  corre- 
sponding in  pressure  to  only  four  or  five 
inches  of  the  common  barometer  ?  or 
could  any  race  of  men,  after  a  gradual 
process  of  acclimatisation,  become  enabled 
not  merely  to  live  in  such  an  atmosphere, 
but  to  thrive  as  a  race,  to  undergo  ordi- 
nary labors,  to  travel  without  being  easily 
exhausted,  and  if  need  were,  to  defend 
themselves  against  their  enemies  or  from 
sudden  natural  dangers  ? 

The  experiment  has  never  yet  been 
tried.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  see  now  it  could 
be.  Aeronauts  have  reached  a  height 
where  the  atmospheric  pressure  has  been 
reduced  to  below  seven  inches  of  the 
common  barometer;  but  in  attaining  this 
height  they  were  exposed  to  other  effects 
than  those  due  to  the  mere  tenuity  of  the 
atmosphere.  We  refer  here  to  the  cele- 
brated ascent  by  Coxwell  and  Glaisher, 
on  July  17,  1862,  when  the  enormous 
elevation  of  37,000  feet  was  attained,  or 
nearly  two  miles  above  the  summit  of  the 
loftiest  mountain  of  the  earth.  But,  al- 
though the  circumstances  of  such  an  ascent 
do  not  altogether  correspond  to  those  de- 
pending solely  on  atmospheric  rarity,  it  is 
probable  that  the  most  remarkable  effects 
result  from  this  cause,  and  therefore  it  will 
be  well  to  consider  what  happened  to  the 
aeronauts  in  this  journey.  *' Previous  to 
the  start,"  says  Flammarion,  in  a  work 
edited  by  Mr.  Glaisher,  "  Glaisher's  pulse 
stood  at  76  beats  a  minute;  Mr.  Coxwell's 
at  74.  At  17,000  feet,  the  pulse  of  the 
former  was  at  84;  of  the  latter  at  100. 
At  19,000  feet,  Glaisher's  hands  and  lips 
were  quite  blue,  but  not  his  face."  At 
this  height  the  atmospheric  pressure  was 
reduced  to  about  one-half  the  pressure  at 
the  sea-level ;  in  other  words,  the  pressure 
corresponded  to  about  fourteen  and  a 
half  inches  of  the  mercurial  barometer. 
After  passing  beyond  this  height,  distress- 
ing symptoms  were  experienced  by  both 
aeronauts.  "At  21,000  feet,  Glaisher 
heard  his  heart  beating,  and  his  breathing 
was  becoming  oppressed;  at  29,000  feet, 
he  became  senseless,  and  only  returned  to 
himself  when  the  balloon  had  come  down 
again  to  the  same  level.  At  37,000  feet, 
Coxwell  could  no  longer  use  his  hands, 
and  was  obliged  to  pull  the  string  of  the 
valve  with  his  teeth.  A  few  minutes  later 
he  would  have  swooned  away,  and  proba- 
bly lost  his  life.     The  temperature  of  the 
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air  was  at  this  time  twelve  degrees  below 
zcio."  This  certainly  does  not  suggest 
that  life  on  the  earth  would  be  pleasant,  if 
the  air  were  reduced  in  quantity  to  that 
above  the  level  reached  by  Coxwell  and 
Glaisher  on  this  occasion.  But  the  baro- 
meter still  stood  nearly  seven  inches  high 
when  they  began  to  descend,  at  which 
time  Glaisher  was  nearly  two  miles  above 
his  fainting  level,  while  Coxwell  was  all 
but  powerless.  And  then  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered, as  Flammarion  well  remarks, 
that  in  balloon  ascents  "  the  explorer  re- 
mains motionless,  expending  little  or  none 
of  his  strength,  and  he  can  therefore  reach 
a  greater  elevation  before  feeling  the  dis- 
turbance which  brings  to  a  halt  at  a  far 
lower  level  the  traveller  who  ascends  by 
the  sole  strength  of  his  muscles  the  steep 
sides  of  a  mountain."  What  would  be  the 
state  of  a  traveller  having  to  exert  himself 
in*  an  atmosphere  reduced  to  five-sevenths 
of  the  density  of  the  air  in  which  Coxwell 
was  just  able  to  save  his  own  life  and 
Glaisher's, — literally  "by  the  skin  of  his 
teeth  ?" 

To  show  the  effect  of  active  exertion  in 
increasing  the  unpleasant  results  of  great 
atmospheric  tenuity,  we  may  quote  the 
experience  of  De  Saussure,  in  his  ascent 
of  Mont  Blanc,  noting  however  that  recent 
Alpine  travellers  seem  to  have  been  more 
favored,  while  the  guides  would  appear  to 
have  become  more  inured  to  the  hardships 
of  high  places  than  they  were  in  1787. 
We  learn  that  "at  13,000  feet,  upon  the 
Petit- Plateau,  where  he  passed  the  night, 
the  hardy  guides,  to  whom  the  previous 
marching  was  absolute  child's  play,  had 
only  removed  five  or  six  spades-full  of 
snow  in  order  to  pitch  the  tent,  when  they 
were  obliged  to  give  in  and  take  a  rest, 
while  several  felt  so  indisposed  that  they 
were  compelled  to  lie  upon  the  snow  to 
prevent  themselves  from  fainting.  The 
next  day,"  says  De  Saussure,  "  in  mounting 
the  last  ridge  which  leads  to  the  summit,  I 
was  obliged  to  halt  for  breath  at  every 
fifteen  or  sixteen  paces,  generally  remain- 
ing upright  and  leaning  on  my  stock ;  but 
on  more  than  one  occasion  I  had  to  lie 
down,  as  I  felt  an  absolute  need  of  repose. 
If  I  attempted  to  surmount  the  feeling,  my 
legs  refused  to  perform  their  functions ;  I 
had  an  initiatory  feeling  of  faintness,  and 
was  dazzled  in  a  way  quite  independent  of 
the  action  of  the  light,  for  the  double 
crape  over  my  face  entirely  sheltered  the 


eyes.  .  .  .  The  only  thing  which  re- 
freshed me  and  augmented  my  strength 
was  the  fresh  wind  from  the  north.  When, 
in  mounting,  I  had  this  in  my  face,  and 
could  swallow  it  down  in  gulps,  I  could 
take  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  paces  with- 
out stopping." 

It  must  not  be  overlooked,  however, 
that  some  of  the  effects  thus  experienced 
appear  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  im- 
pure air.  For  experiments  made  by  De 
Saussure  showed  that  air  near  the  surface 
of  snow  contains  less  oxygen  than  the  sur- 
rounding air;  and  Boussingault  points  out 
respecting  "  certain  hollows  and  enclosed 
valleys  of  the  higher  part  of  Mont  Blanc 
— in  the  Corridor^  for  instance — that  peo- 
ple generally  feel  so  unwell  when  travers- 
ing it  that  the  guides  long  thought  this 
part  of  the  mountain  impregnated  with 
some  mephitic  exhalation.  Thus  even 
now,  whenever  the  weather  permits,  peo- 
ple ascend  by  the  Bosses  ridge,  where  a 
purer  air  prevents  the  physiological  distur- 
bances from  being  so  intense." 

There  are,  indeed,  parts  of  the  earth 
where  at  an  elevation  nearly  as  great  as 
that  at  which  De  Saussure  experienced 
such  unpleasmt  effects,  the  inhabitants 
of  considerable  cities  enjoy  health  and 
strength.  As  Boussingault  well  remarks, 
"  When  one  has  seen  the  activity  which 
goes  on  in  towns  like  Bogota,  Micui- 
pampa,  Potosi,  &c.,  which  have  a 
height  of  from  8,500  feet  to  13,000  feet ; 
when  one  has  witnessed  the  strength  and 
agility  of  the  torreadors  in  a  bull-fight  at 
Quito  (9,541  feet) ;  when  one  has  seen 
young  and  delicate  women  dance  for  the 
whole  night  long  in  localities  almost  as 
lofty  as  Mont  Blanc ;  when  one  remem- 
bers that  a  celebrated  combat,  that  of  Pi- 
chincha,  took  place  at  a  height  as  great  as 
that  of  Monte  Rosa  (15,000  feet),  it  will 
be  admitted  that  man  can  become  habitu- 
ated to  the  rarefied  air  of  the  highest 
mountains."  These  places  are,  however, 
tropical,  and  it  is  manifest  that  cold  plays 
an  important  part  in  producing  the  im- 
pleasant  sensations  which  are  experienced 
in  elevated  regions.  Since  in  Mars  (ac- 
cording to  our  present  assumption)  we 
have  not  only  a  much  greater  atmosphe- 
ric rarity  than  at  the  highest  peak  of  the 
Himalayas,  but  also  a  much  greater  de- 
gree of  cold  than  at  such  a  height  even  in 
high  latitudes,  it  is  manifest  that  absolute 
uninhabitability  by  human  beings  must  re- 
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suit.  Nay,  since  no  living  things  except 
microscopic  animalcules  exist  above  cer- 
tain elevations,  or  when  a  certain  degree 
of  cold  is  experienced,  it  remains  clear 
that  Mars  cannot  possibly  be  inhabited  by 
creatures  resembling  any  of  the  higher 
forms  of  living  beings  with  which  we  are 
familiar  on  earth.  "Beyond  the  last 
stage  of  vegetation,  beyond  the  extreme  re- 
gion attained  by  the  insect  and  mammifers, 
all  becomes  silent  and  uninhabited,"  says 
Flammarion,  •*  though  the  air  is  still  full  of 
microscoj)ic  animalcules  which  the  wind 
raises  up  like  dust  and  which  are  dissemi- 
nated to  an  unknown  height." 

But  the  reader  may  be  led  to  ask,  at 
this  stage,  what  is  actually  taking  place  in 
Mars  when  our  astronomers  perceive  signs 
as  of  clouds  forming  and  dissolving,  of 
morning  and  evening  mists,  and  other 
phenomena,  not  compatible,  it  should 
seem,  with  the  idea  of  extreme  cold. 
Nay,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  even  the 
presence  of  ice  and  snow  implies  the  ac- 
tion of  heat.  "  Cold  alone,"  says  Tyn- 
dall,  "will  not  produce  glaciers.  You 
may  have  the  bitterest  north-east  winds 
here  in  London  throughout  the  winter 
without  a  single  flake  of  snow.  Cold 
must  have  the  fitting  object  to  operate 
upon,  and  this  object — the  aqueous  vapor 
of  the  air — is  the  direct  product  of  heat." 
It  is  manifest,  then,  that  the  sun  exerts 
enough  heat  on  Mars  to  raise  the  vapor 
of  water  into  the  planet's  atmosphere  (as 
indeed  spectroscopic  analysis  has  taught 
us),  and  it  is  also  clear  that  this  vapor 
must  be  conveyed  in  some  way  to  the 
Martial  arctic  regions,  there  to  be  precipi- 
tated in  the  form  of  snow.  And  then 
this  difficulty  is  introduced :  According  to 
our  ideas  the  whole  surface  of  Mars  is 
above  the  snow-line;  any  region  on  our 
earth  where  so  great  a  degree  of  cold  pre- 
vailed accompanied  by  so  great  an  atmo- 
spheric tenuity  would '  be  far  above  the 
snow-line  even  at  the  equator.  How  is  it 
then  that  the  snow  ever  melts,  as  it  mani- 
festly does,  since  we  can  see  the  ruddy  sur- 
face of  the  planet  ? 

An  explanation,  first  suggested,  we  be- 
lieve, in  Mr.  Mattien  Williams's  ingenious 
book  called  The  Fuel  of  the  Sun,  removes 
this  difficulty.  The  snow  actually  falling 
on  Mars  must  be  small  in  quantity,  sim- 
ply because  the  sun's  heat  is  not  compe- 
tent to  raise  up  any  great  quantity  of  wa- 
ter vapor.  There  cannot,  then,  be  any- 
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thing  like  the  accumulation  of  snow  which 
gathers  in  regions  above  our  snow-line; 
but  instead  of  this  there  must  exist  over 
the  surface  of  Mars  except  near  the  poles 
a  thin  coating  of  snow,  or  rather  there  will 
be  ordinarily  a  mere  coating  of  hoar  frost. 
Now  the  sun  of  Mars,  though  powerless  to 
raise  great  quantities  of  vapor  into  the  pla- 
net's tenuous  atmosphere,  is  perfectly  com- 
petent to  melt  and  vaporize  this  thin  coat- 
ing of  snow  or  hoar  frost.  The  direct  heat 
of  the  sun,  shining  through  so  thin  an  at- 
mosphere, must  be  considerable  wherever 
the  sun  is  at  a  sufficient  elevation ;  and  of 
course  the  very  tenuity  of  the  air  renders 
vaporization  so  much  the  easier,  for  the 
boiling  point  (and  consequently  all  tempe- 
ratures of  evaporation  at  given  rates) 
would  be  correspondingly  lowered.*  Ac- 
cordingly, during  the  greater  part  of  the 
Martian  day,  the  hoar  frost  and  whatever 
light  show  might  have  fallen  bn  the  preced- 
ing evening  would  be  completely  dissolv- 
ed away,  and  thus  the  ruddy  earth  or  the 
greenish  ice-masses  of  the  so-called  oceans 
would  be  revealed  to  the  terrestrial  obser- 
ver. We  may  picture  the  result  by  con- 
ceiving one  of  those  Martial  globes  which 
Captain  Busk  has  recently  caused  Messrs. 
Malby  to  make  from  Mr.  Proctor's  charts, 
to  be  first  coated  with  thin  hoar  frost,  and 
then  held  before  a  fire  just  long  enough  to 
melt  the  hoar  frost  on  the  part  of  the 
globe  nearest  to  the  fire,  leaving  the  fea- 
tures of  the  rest  of  the  globe  concealed 
from  view  under  their  snow-white  veil. 

Those  who  have  seen  Mars  under  good 
telescopic  "  power"  will  at  once  recognise 
the  exact  agreement  between  this  hypo- 
thetical process  and  the  ictual  appearance 
of  the  planet.  All  round  th^  border  of  the 
disc  there  is  a  white  light  completely  con- 
cealing all  the  features  of  the  Martian 
continents  and  oceans.  Of  this  pecu- 
liarity   no    satisfactory    explanation    has 

♦  Amongst  other  disadvantages  presented  by 
Mars,  regarded  as  an  abode  for  beings  like  our- 
selves, is  the  circumstance  that  if  his  atmosphere 
be  in  proportion  to  his  mass,  as  we  have  assum- 
ed, it  must  be  impossible  to  boil  food  properly  on 
the  ruddy  planet.  For  water  would  boil  at  a 
temperature  about  seventy  degrees  below  our 
boiling  point,  so  that  it  would  barely  be  heated 
enough  to  parboil.  A  cup  of  good  tea  is  an  im- 
possibility in  Mars,  and  equally  out  of  the  ques- 
tion is  a  well-boiled  potato.  It  does  not  make 
matters  more  pleasant  that  the  tea-plant  and  the 
potato  are  impossible,  of  themselves,  on  Mars, 
and  that  therefore  the  possibility  of  boiling  them 
may  be  regarded  as  a  secondary  consideration. 
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hitherto  been  advanced.  Mr.  Proctor,  in- 
deed, has  shown  how  the  peculiarity  would 
present  itself  if  the  Martian  atmosphere 
were  loaded  with  rounded  clouds  resem- 
bling our  summer  woolpack  clouds ;  but  it 
is  a  little  difficult  to  believe  that  all  over 
Mars  such  clouds  as  these  are  prevalent. 
Moreover,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  these 
ivoolpack  clouds  are  morning  and  fore- 
noon  phenomena  on  our  earth ;  towards 
noon  they  either  vanish  or  become  modi- 
fied in  shape,  and  as  evening  approaches 
the  clouds  ordinarily  assume  a  totally  dif- 
ferent aspect,  being  extended  in  long  flat 
sheets,  the  siraUis  cloud  of  the  meteorolo- 
gist. Even  when  rounded  clouds  are  pre- 
sent in  the  evening  sky,  they  are  not  the 
separate  small  white  clouds  absolutely  es- 
sential, as  it  appears  to  us,  for  the  theory 
advanced  by  Mr.  Proctor;  but  the  great 
heavy  cloud  is  seen 

That  rises  upward  alwavs  higher, 
And  onward  drags  a  laboring  breast, 
And  topples  round  the  dreary  west 

A  looming  bastion  fringed  with  fire. 

According  to  the  views  here  suggested 
we  have  as  the  principal  feature  of  Mar- 
tian meteorology  the  melting  of  the  coat- 
ing of  hoar  frost  (or  of  light  snow,  per- 
haps) from  the  ruddy  soil  of  the  planet 
and  from  the  frozen  surface  of  his  oceans 
in  the  forenoon,  and  the  precipitation  of 
fresh  snow  or  hoar  frost  when  evening  is 
approaching.  Throughout  the  day  the 
air  remains  tolerably  clear,  so  far  as  can 
be  judged  from  the  telescopic  aspect  of 
the  planet,  though  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent the  occasional  accumulation  of  light 
cirrus  or  snow-clouds,  especially  in  the 
forenoon.  We  believe,  in  fact,  that  the 
phenomena  which  have  commonly  been 
regarded  as  due  to  the  precipitation  of 
rain  from  true  nimbus  clouds  over  Mar- 
tian oceans  and  continents  must  be  ascrib- 
ed to  the  dissipation  of  cirrus  clouds  by 
solar  heat. 

But  we  must  not  fall  into  the  mistake  of 
supposing  that  because  the  Martian  atmo- 
sphere is  at  so  low  a  pressure  that  Martian 
barometers  (mercurial)  probably  stand  at 
only  four  or  five  inches,  the  atmosphere 
is,  therefore,  exceedingly  shallow.  Even 
on  our  earth  an  atmosphere  producing 
this  amount  of  pressure  would  extend 
many  miles  above  the  sea-level,  for  as  a 
matter  of  fact  we  know  that  at  the  height 
of  eight  or  nine  miles,  only,  the  atmo- 
spheric pressure  is  thus  reduced,  and  even 


the  lowest  estimates  assign  to  the  atmo- 
sphere a  height  of  fifty  miles,  or  roughly 
some  forty  miles  above  the  height  where 
the  pressure  corresponds  to  five  inches  of 
the  common  barometer.  But  in  the  case 
of  Mars  the  atmospheric  pressure  diminishes 
much  more  slowly  with  altitude  than  on 
our  own  earth.  We  have  only  to  climb 
to  a  height  of  three-andahalf  miles  to 
find  the  pressure  reduced  to  one-half  (no 
matter  what  the  height  we  start  from)  ;  at 
seven  miles  it  is  reduced  to  one-fourth; 
and  so  on.  But  owing  to  the  relatively 
small  attraction  of  gravity  in  Mars  a 
height  of  nine  miles  must  be  attained  from 
his  sea-level  before  the  atmospheric  pres- 
sure is  reduced  to  one-half,  and  a  height 
of  eighteen  miles  before  it  is  reduced  to 
one  fourth,  and  so  on.  And  instead  of 
forty  miles  (which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the 
lowest  estimate  of  our  air's  height  above 
the  level  where  its  pressure  is  like  that  of 
the  Martian  air),  we  find  a  height  of  fully 
seventy-five  miles  as  the  minimum.  We 
may  fairly  assume  that  the  Martian  atmo- 
sphere extends  to  a  height  of  at  least  loo 
miles  from  the  planet's  surface. 

In  such  an  atmosphere  there  is  ample 
scope  for  air-currents,  and  it  is  probable 
that  owing  to  the  tenuity  of  the  air  the 
winds  in  Mars  would  have  a  high  velocity. 
They  would  not  necessarily  be  violent 
winds,  since  the  force  of  wind  depends  on 
the  quantity  of  air  which  is  in  motion 
quite  as  much  as  on  the  velocity.  So  that 
we  need  not  entertain  the  theory  which 
was  advanced  some  years  since  in  the 
Spectator^  that  trees  in  Mars  must  be  small 
in  consequence  of  the  great  violence  of 
Martian  hurricanes  by  which  all  lofty  trees 
would  be  destroyed.  Even  at  a  velocity  of 
a  hundred  miles  per  hour,  Martian  winds 
would  be  less  destructive  than  gales  on 
earth  blowing  at  the  moderate  rate  of 
twenty  miles  per  hour.  But  on  a  globe  ^o 
small  as  that  of  Mars,  compared  at  least 
with  the  earth's,  swift  air-currents  would  be 
very  effective  in  carrying  off  from  the  cen- 
tral heated  regions  the  moisture-laden  air. 
In  this  way  probably  the  polar  snows  of 
the  planet  arc  recruited.  The  polar  re- 
gions must,  in  fact,  act  the  part  of  veri- 
table condensers,  if  the  circulation  of  the 
Martian  atmosphere  is  as  brisk  as  it  may 
well  be  believed  to  be.  There  must  in 
that  case  be  a  continual  gathering  of  fresh 
snows  at  the  poles,  and  a  continual  down- 
ward motion  of  the  glaciers  thus  formed, 
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accompanied  necessarily  by  a  very  active 
abrasion  and  erosion  of  the  planet's  polar 
regions."  It  seems  by  no  means  impro- 
bable, moreover,  that  as  Mr.  Mattien  Wil- 
liams opines,  there  may  be  from  time  to 
time  great  catastrophes  in  these  polar  re- 
gions, produced  by  the  toppling  over  or 
the  rapid  downward  sliding  of  great  gla- 
cial masses.  For  many  considerations 
suggest  that  there  must  be  an  activity  in 
the  process  of  snow-gathering  at  the  Mar- 
tian .poles  altogether  unlike  anything 
known  on  our  earth.  It  is  noteworthy 
also  that  according  to  reliable  observations 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  aspect  of 
the  Martian  snow-caps  which  imply  cata- 
strophes affecting  ice-masses  of  enormous 
dimensions.  Assuredly  none  of  the 
changes  taking  place  in  our  own  polar 
regions  could  be  discerned  at  so  great  a 
distance  as  separates  us  from  Mars,  save 
only  the  gradual  increase  and  diminution 
of  the  extent  of  the  snow-covering  as 
winter  or  summer  is  in  progress.  An  ice- 
mass  as  large  as  Spitzenbergen  or  Nova 
Zembla  would  not  be  separately  discerni- 
ble from  so  great  a  distance,  and  therefore 
the  complete  destruction  of  such  a  mass  by 
collision  or  downfall  would  be  quite  imper- 
ceptible at  that  distance,  though  it  would 
be  an  inconceivably  stupendous  terrestrial 
catastrophe.  But  masses  of  Martian  ice, 
quite  readily  discernible  with  good  tele- 
scopes, have  been,  found  to  disappear  in  a 
few  hours,  suggesting  the  most  startling 
conceptions  as  to  the  effects  which  must 
have  been  produced  on  the  comparatively 
small  planet  where  these  remarkable  events 
have  taken  place. 

The  following  observation,  for  instance, 
made  by  the  late  Professor  Mitchel  with 
the  fine  refractor  of  the  Cincinnati  obser- 
vatory, indicates  the  occurrence  of  an 
event  which  must  have  been  accompanied 
by  an  inconceivable  uproar, — 

A  wrack  "• 

As  though  the  heavens  and  earth  would  mingle. 

"  I  will  record,"  he  says,  "  a  singular 
phenomenon  connected  with  the  snow-zone, 
which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  not  been 
noticed  elsewhere.  On  the  night  of  July 
1 2th,  1845,  the  bright  polar  spot  present- 
ed an  appearance  never  exhibited  at  any 
preceding  or  succeeding  observation.  In 
the  very  centre  of  the  white  surface  was  a 
dark  spoiy  which  retained  its  position  dur- 
ing several  hours,  and  was  distinctly  seen 


by  two  friends  who  passed  the  night  with 
me  in  the  observatory.  It  was  much 
darker,  and  better  defined  than  any  spot 
previously  or  subsequently  observed  here  ; 
and  indeed  after  an  examination  of  more 
than  eighty  drawings,  I  find  no  notice  of 
a  dark  spot  ever  having  been  seen  in  the 
bright  snow-zone.  On  the  following  even- 
ing no  trace  of  a  dark  spot  was  to  be  seen^ 
and  it  has  never  since  been  visible,^^  Does 
not  this  observation  suggest  that  a  great 
mass  of  ice  had  shipped  away,  leaving  an 
intervening  dark  space,  which  in  a  few 
hours  was  snowed  over,  the  gap  remaining 
thereafter  invisible  ?  No  other  explana- 
tion, indeed,  seems  possible.  But  how 
tremendous  a  catastrophe  to  be  discernible 
from  a  station  some  forty  millions  of  miles 
away !  Granting  even  that  Mitchel  used 
a  power  of  1,200  (which  we  find  given 
in  Loomis^s  Practical  Astronomy  as  the 
.highest  power  of  the  Cincinnati  telescope). 
Mars  was  still  viewed  as  from  a  distance 
of  40,000  miles  with  the  naked  eye.  Let 
any  one  who  has  observed  the  aspect  of 
an  Alpine  region,  as  seen  with  the  naked 
eye  from  a  distance  of  forty  miles  (that 
region  being  known,  so  that  he  could 
estimate  the  degree  by  which  distance  re- 
duced even  the  most  imposing  mountain 
features)  consider  what  would  be  the  effect 
of  removing  the  pomt  of  view  to  a  dis- 
tance one  thousand  times  greater.  Not 
merely  would  a  mountain-range,  but  a 
whole  country,  be  invisible  at  such  a  dis- 
tance. But  add  to  these  considerations 
the  fact  that  the  most  stupendous  moun- 
tain catastrophes  are  reduced  apparently 
to  utter  insignificance  at  a  distance  of  a 
few  miles,  and  are  altogether  undiscernible 
at  a  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  miles,  and 
we  shall  be  able  to  understand,  though  we 
remain  utterly  unable  to  conceive,  the 
vastness  of  the  catastrophe  on  Mars,  the 
effects  of  which  could  be  discerned  when 
viewed  as  by  the  naked  eye  from  a  dis- 
tance of  40,000  miles.  One  would  ima- 
gine that  the  very  frame  of  the  small 
planet  must  have  been  shaken. 

It  does  not  appear  to  us  altogether  un- 
likely that  the  varying  accounts  which 
astronomers  have  given  respecting  the 
polar  flattening  of  Mars  may  find  their 
true  explanation  in  the  theory  we  have 
been  considering.  It  is  certainly  remark- 
able that  eminent  astronomers,  like  Sir  W. 
Herschel,  Arago,  Dawes,  Bessel,  Hind, 
Main,  and  others,  should  have  arrived  it 
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the  most  conflicting  results  on  an  observa- 
tional matter  of  such  extreme  simplicity. 
We  have  values  of  the  compression  vary- 
ing from  Sir  Wm.  HerscheFs,  who  made 
the  polar  diameter  of  the  planet  a  full 
sixteenth  less  than  than  the  equatorial 
diameter,  to  Dawes's  result,  that  the  planet 
is  not  flattened  at  all.  Nay,  some  obser- 
vations have  even  suggested  that  the 
planet  is  elongated  at  the  poles.  If  great 
changes  of  elevation  take  place  at  the 
poles  of  Mars,  owing  to  the  rapid  process 
of  accumulation  of  the  Martian  snows, 
these  discrepancies  would  be  accounted 
for. 

But  whatever  opinion  we  form  on  de- 
tails of  this  sort,  it  appears  tolerably  clear 
that  in  all  its  leading  features  the  planet 
Mars  is  quite  unlike  the  earth,  and  unfit 
to  be  the  abode  of  creatures  resembling 
those  which  inhabit  our  world.     Neither 


animal  nor  vegetable  forms  of  life  known 
to  us  could  exist  on  Mars.  To  the  crea- 
tures which  thrive  in  our  arctic  regions  or 
near  the  summits  of  lofty  mountains,  the 
torrid  zone  of  Mars  would  be  altogether 
too  bleak  and  dismal  for  existence  to  be 
possible  there.  Our  hardiest  forms  of 
vegetable  life  would  not  live  a  single  hour 
if  they  could  be  transplanted  to  Mars. 
Life,  animal  as  well  as  vegetable,  there  may 
indeed  be  on  the  ruddy  planet.  Reason- 
ing creatures  may  exist  there  as  on  the 
earth.  But  all  the  conditions  of  life  in 
Mars,  all  that  tends  to  the  comfort  and 
well  being  of  Martian  creatures,  must  dif- 
fer so  remarkably  from  what  is  known 
on  earth,  that  to  reasoning  beings  on  Mars 
the  idea  of  life  on  our  earth  must  appear 
wild  and  fanciful  in  the  extreme,  if  not 
altogether  untenable. — Comhill  Magazine, 
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BY   DEAN   STANLEY. 


The  Veni  Sande  Spiritus^  the  most  beautiful  of  all  Latin  hymns,  ascribed  to  Robert 
the  Pious,  King  of  France,  in  the  nth  century,  is  appointed  in  the  Roman  Church 
for  Whitsuntide,  and  in  Luther's  "  Form  of  Ordination"  (DaniePs  "Thesaurus  Hymno- 
logicus,"  ii.  2fi^  V.  69 — 71).  In  the  accompanying  translation  the  attempt  has  been 
made,  whilst  preserving  as  far  as  possible  a  verbal  and  rhythmical  likeness  to  the 
original,  to  bring  out  the  deeper  meaning  which  bdongs  to  the  words  when  considered 
as  describing  the  purely  spiritual  aspect  of  Christianity.  A.  P,  S. 


Veni,  Sancte  Spiritus, 
Et  emitte  coelitus 

Lucis  tuae  radium. 
Veni,  Pater  pauperum, 
Veni,  Dator  munerum, 

Veni,  Lumen  cordium: 

Consolator  optime, 
Dulcis  hospes  animae, 

Dulce  refrigepum: 
In  labore  requies. 
In  aestu  temperies, 

In  fletu  solatium. 

O  lux  beatissima, 
Reple  cordis  intima 

Tuorum  fidelium. 
Sine  tuo  numine 
Nihil  est  in  homine, 

Nihil  est  innoxium. 


Come,  Holy  Spirit,  from  above, 

And  from  the  realms  of  light  and  love 

Thine  own  bright  rays  impart. 
Come,  Father  of  the  fatherless, 
Come,  Giver  of  all  happiness, 

Come,  Lamp  of  every  heart 

O  Thou,  of  comforters  the  best, 

O  Thou,  the  soul's  most  welcome  guest, 

O  Thou,  our  sweet  repose, 
Our  resting  place  from  life's  long  care, 
Our  shadow  from  the  world's  fierce  glare, 

Our  solace  in  all  woes. 

O  Light  divine,  all  light  excelling, 
Fill  with  Thyself  the  inmost  dwelling 

Of  souls  sincere  and  lowly: 
Without  Thy  pure  divinity, 
Nothing  in  all  humanity, 

Nothing  is  strong  or  holy. 
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Lava  quod  est  sordidum, 
Riga  quod  est  aridum, 

Sana  quod  est  saucium : 
Flecte  quod  est  rigidum, 
Fove  quod  est  languidum, 

Rege  quod  est  devium. 

Da  tuis  fidellbus 
In  te  confidentibus 

Sacrum  septenarium ; 
Da  virtutis  meritum, 
Da  salutis  exitum, 

Da  perenne  gaudium. 


Wash  out  each  dark  and  sordid  stain — 
Water  each  dry  and  arid  plain, 

Raise  up  the  bruised  reed. 
Enkindle  what  is  cold  and  chill, 
Relax  the  stiff  apd  stubborn  will, 

Guide  those  that  guidance  need. 

Give  to  the  good,  who  find  in  Thee 
The  Spirit's  perfect  liberty, 

Thy  sevenfold  power  and  love. 
Give  virtue  strength  its  crown  to  win,     ' 
Give  struggling  souls  their  rest  from  sin, 

Give  endless  peace  above. 

— Macmillan's  Magazine, 
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BY   KATHERINE   S.    MACQUOID,   AUTHOR  OF  "  PATTY." 


CHAPTER  XLIV. — AGAIN  AT  VINE  COTTAGE. 

"If  you  will  put  me  in  a  cab,  Frank,  I 
will  not  give  you  any  more  trouble." 

Bertha  had  been  silent  during  the  jour- 
ney to  London.  Frank  had  insisted  on 
returning  with  her,  so  she  had  consented  to 
remain  at  River  until  next  morning.  To 
Mrs.  Lucas  she  said  that  she  was  wanted 
at  home,  and  neither  the  widow  nor  her 
daughter  ventured  to  ask  any  further  ex- 
planation. 

Bertha  was  glad  to  get  away  from  Mrs. 
Lucas — that  talk  still  clung  to  her  memory 
tenaciously ;  but  she  kissed  Phoebe  warmly 
at  parting,  and  could  hardly  keep  from 
crying. 

Her  cousin  placed  her  in  a  cab,  but  he 
still  lingered. 

"  I  don't  like  letting  you  go  alone,  Ber- 
tha." 

"  I  like  it  best."  Till  now  she  had  kept 
a  cold,  offended  manner  with  her  cousin. 
"  Good-by,  Frank,  and  thank  you.  I  have 
been  very  ungrateful  to  you,  for  you  have 
alw«iys  been  kind — always."  She  raised 
her  hand  to  check  his  denial,  and  tears 
gathered  in  her  eyes.  "  I  want  to  tell  you 
how  glad  I  am  about  your  happiness;  you 
will  be  so  happy,  Frank,  with  such  a  wife 
as  Phoebe ;  and  it  was  not  all  from  self- 
will  that  I  wanted  to  come  to  town  by 
myself,  though  you  and  Mrs.  Lucas 
thought  it  was.  I  did  not  want  to  take 
you  away  from  Phoebe,  she  loves  you  so 
dearly.  Now,  good-by.  Tell  the  man, 
please,  to  drive  to  Vine  Cottage." 

Frank  looked  wistful,  but   he   did  not 


remonstrate.  The  sudden  change  in  Ber- 
tha's manner,  and  her  warm  praise  of 
Phoebe,  had  made  him  more  inclined  to 
take  her  part 

"  Poor  child !  that  engagement  was 
much  too  short,  and  she  should  have  mar- 
ried a  man  of  her  own  age.  Helder  is 
too  old  to  make  allowance  for  her.  Fel- 
lows get  crotchetty  after  thirty." 

Bertha  had  written  to  announce  her 
return,  but  she  had  timed  it  so  that  her 
father  might  not  be  at  home. 

A  strange  maid  opened  the  door ;  Ber- 
tha was  glad  of  this,  but  she  dreaded  the 
first  sight  of  the  familiar  sitting-room. 

"I  will  go  up-stairs,  please,"  she  said. 
She  was  going  up  to  the  second-floor,  but 
the  maid  threw  open  the  door  of  the 
room  behind  the  drawing-room.  Aunt 
Sophy  had  always  slept  here,  and  Bertha 
shrank  back. 

"Am  I  to  sleep  here ?" 

"  Yes,  please,  ma'am ;  the  other  room 
has  not  been  got  ready." 

The  maid  went  away.  It  seemed  to 
Bertha  as  if  in  another  moment  the  door 
would  open  and  she  should  see  her  aunt's 
sweet,  timid  face. 

She  sat  down  in 'Aunt  Sophy's  easy 
chair  and  gave  way  to  a  fit  of  bitter  cry- 
ing, not  a  few  tears  shed  hastily  and  wiped 
away.  She  had  been  striving  against 
emotion  for  days  past,  and  now  it  came 
in  a  storm  of  heartbroken  sorrow.  This 
did  her  good.  Ever  since  her  scene  with 
Frank  yesterday  she  had  been  hardening 
her  heart  so  as  to  keep  up  a  dignified 
composure  before  Mrs.  Lucas. 
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"  Oh,  Aunt  Sophy,  I  wish  I  had  gone 
on  living  quietly  with  you ;  I  wish  I  had 
never  been  married." 

Sounds  on  the  stairs  warned  her  that 
her  boxes  were  being  brought  up.  She 
dried  her  eyes.  She  should  have  to  face 
Jane,  who  had  been  left  to  take  care  of 
the  house  while  her  father  stayed  in  Italy. 

Bertha  blushed  painfully. 

"  It  must  be  done  sooner  or  later,"  she 
thought.  "  Of  course  Jane  will  think  I 
am  separated  from  my  husband."  In 
Italy  this  idea  had  not  troubled  her,  here 
in  London  it  seemed  to  take  a  tangible 
shape. 

Jane  had  evidently  been  told  her  young 
mistress  was  still  an  invalid.  She  curt- 
seyed and  asked  how  she  was,  and  sug- 
gested that  Mrs.  Helder  should  lie  down 
till  dinner-time. 

Bertha  said  she  was  tired  and  her  head 
ached.  She  felt  that  she  could  not  trust 
herself  to  speak. 

Long  before  she  expected,  she  heard 
her  father's  knock.  She  hurried  over  her 
dressing,  and  went  down-stairs.  But 
when  she  opened  the  door  of  the  sitting- 
room,  the  sight  of  her  father,  standing 
just  as  she  had  so  often  seen  him  stand  in 
the  midst  of  the  well-known  room,  with 
the  old  familiar  surroundings,  touched  Jier 
more  keenly  than  she  could  bear.  She 
had  meant  to  meet  him  very  quietly ;  not 
to  give,  by  word  or  look,  an  opportunity 
for  any  scene  or  explanation.  And  now 
she  stood  still  one  instant,  the  next  she 
had  gone  up  to  her  father,  had  clasped 
both  arms  round  his  neck,  and  was  sob- 
bing on  his  shoulder. 

"  Why,  my  dear — why,  Bertha — there, 
there,  you  are  tired."  Mr.  Williams  spoke 
very  tenderly,  and  he  put  her  in  his  own 
easy-chair. 

Bertha  could  not  speak.  The  flood  of 
memories  had  completely  overpowered 
her,  and  her  father's  unexpected  gentle- 
ness seemed  to  remove  all  need  for  the 
restraint  she  had  been  keeping  up  so  long. 
She  sat  crying  till  her  father  got  alarmed. 
He  went  to  the  sideboard,  poured  her  out 
some  wine,  and  told  her  to  drink  it,  just 
as  if  she  had  been  a  child. 

"  I  will  be  back  presently,"  he  said. 

Bertha  tried  to  quiet  herself,  but  it  was 
not  easy.  The  new  maid  came  in  to  lay 
the  cloth,  and  this  helped  her  struggle  for 
composure. 


Meantime  Mr.  Williams  was  as  much 
troubled  as  his  daughter  was. 

"  I  really  don't  know  what  to  do,"  he 
was  saying,  while  he  washed  his  hands. 
"  I  cannot  make  Helder  out.  When  I  said 
that  I  expected  Bertha  to-day  he  looked 
vexed.  I  suppose  that  may  have  been  be- 
cause she  comes  to  me  instead  of  going  to 
him.  He  puzzles  me.  If  I  felt  sure  he 
wished  for  her  return  I  would  urge  her  to 
go  back,  but  this  is  the  second  time  that 
he  has  said  Bertha  must  be  left  to  herself 
— on  no  account  is  she  to  be  persuaded  to 
go  to  him.  I  suppose  he  knows  best,  but 
I  think  it  would  be  better  for  all  parties  if 
he  were  to  come  here  this  evening  and 
fetch  her  home." 

He  went  down-stairs  to  dinner.  Bertha 
was  quiet  and  grave,  but  her  father  saw' 
that  she  exerted  herself  to  amuse  him. 
He  noticed,  too,  when  a  ring  came  at  the 
bell  how  suddenly  she  started  and  flushed. 
Yes,  Mr.  Williams  was  right ;  if  Michael 
Helder  had  come  that  evening  to  Vine 
Cottage  all  this  trouble  would  have  been 
ended. 

But  next  morning  she  rose  up  different. 
The  sudden  emotion  which  had  so  softened 
her,  no  longer  exercised  the  same  mastery, 
as  her  eyes  became  accustomed  to  familiar 
objects. 

"  A  man  should  always  seek  a  woman," 
she  said ;  "  even  supposing  we  have  both 
been  equally  wrong,  and  I  deny  that  I  was 
wrong  at  all  till  Michael's  silence  provoked 
me ;  still  he  ought  to  come  to  me  at  once." 

She  was  sitting  opposite  her  father  at  the 
breakfast  table. 

"  Does  Michael  know  I  am  in  London  ?" 

Her  father  was  surprised.  He  fancied 
that  she  would  have  shrunk  from  speaking 
of  her  husband. 

"  Yes." 

Bertha  sat  with  straining  eyes.  She 
could  not  believe  that  her  husband  had 
not  sent  her  any  message. 

"  I  may  as  well  tell  you,  for  it  is  no 
secret,  that  he  will  have  to  start  in  a  week 
or  so  on  a  mission  to  Russia ;  he  will  be 
away  a  year  most  likely." 

"  He  did  not  ask  you  to  tell  me  this  ?" 

"  No ;  he  did  not  send  you  any  message 
at  all." 

Bertha  pushed  away  her  plate — she 
could  not  swallow. 

It  was  a  relief  when  her  father  went 
away,  and  she  could  think  in  peace. 
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How  could  Michael  treat  her  in  this 
way — how  could  he  be  so  very  cruel  ? 

"  I  was  happy  enough  here  till  he  came 
and  took  me  away ;  he  has  spoiled  my  life." 
She  said  this  passionately,  and  then  she 
checked  herself. 

The  day  wore  on  slowly.  For  the  first 
time  since  her  aunt's  death,  Bertha  seemed 
to  be  shut  up  alone  with  her  thoughts. 
That  night  at  Dover  beside  the  moaning 
sea  she  had  got  a  clearer  notion  of  herself 
than  had  ever  before  come  to  her;  but 
Frank's  visit,  and  the  indignation  aroused 
by  Michael's  letter  to  her  fiither,  had  har- 
dened her  again  into  a  belief  in  her  hus- 
band's utter  indifference.  She  stayed 
indoors ;  she  so  shrank  from  the  idea  of 
meeting  any  former  acquaintance,  but  the 
confinement  was  intolerable. 

The  garden  was  full  of  memories  of  Mi- 
chael. In  the  brief  time  of  her  engage- 
ment they  had  always  sat  together  on  the 
bench  beneath  the  ash  tree.  Long  before 
she  left  them,  the  rooms  at  Vine  Cottage 
had  grown  distasteful  on  account  of  their 
monotony,  and  after  a  restless  survey  had 
shown  her  that  there  was  no  change  in  the 
arrangement,  she  sat  down  listlessly,  un- 
able to  shake  off  the  thoughts  which  were 
so  intolerable. 

She  tried  to  look  back — to  see  herself 
again  the  wild,  saucy  girl,  who  had  always, 
even  when  she  was  most  tiresome,  felt 
conscious  of  her  power  to  provoke  laughter 
— and  it  seemed  impossible  that  she  could 
so  soon  have  grown  into  her  present  dul- 
ness. 

"  And  yet  I  was  never  merry — not  sun- 
shiny like  Phoebe  Lucas,  I  mean.  She 
never  seems  to  have  a  care  or  a  worry, 
and  yet — "  She  paused.  Frank  had  told 
her  of  Mrs.  Lucas's  troubles,  and  how  very 
slender  her  income  now  was.  "  No ;  a 
fortnight  ago  I  should  have  said  that  Phoe- 
be is  cold  or  indifferent,  but  I  can't  say 
that  now."  As  Phoebe's  character  claimed 
her  respect,  her  own  faults  deepened  in 
comparison,  and  this  was  irksome.  "  I 
suppose" — a  new  reason  suggested  itself 
— "  she  has  so  many  other  people  to  think 
of  that  she  has  no  time  to  worry  about  her- 
self. Does  she  never  think  about  herself,  I 
wonder  ?  she  is  always  talking  of  Frank 
or  her  mother  or  some  of  the  cottage  peo- 
ple." 

A  slight  feeling  of  uneasiness  came. 
"  What  do  I  think  about  ?" 

There  was  a  novelty  in  the  question  that 


made  it  impressive.  What  was  the  chief 
subject  of  her  thoughts  ?  Till  she  knew 
Michael  her  life  had  been  spent  in  dreams 
of  the  future ;  then  for  a  time  Michael  had 
occupied  every  moment;  then  after  her 
marriage  there  had  been  no  thinking-time, 
she  had  been  always  with*  Michael.  She 
paused  again  here.  That  happy  time 
seemed  far  off  now,  and  what  since  then  ? 
— hardly  one  pleasant  remembrance. 
"  What  do  I  think  about  now  ?"  Again 
her  conscience  was  uneasy,  and  she  felt 
disquieted. 

"  Well,  if  I  do  think  much  about  myself 
and  my  troubles  now,  I  cannot  help  it ; 
no  one  helps  me  or  sympathises  with  me ; 
besides,  I  cannot  seek  sympathy,  I  cannot 
speak  against  my  husband  however  un- 
kindly he  treats  me.  Oh  !  how  miserable 
I  am.  Why  did  he  marry  me  if  he  meant 
to  cast  me  off  Hke  this  ?" 

She  did  not  cry,  she  was  too  full  of 
feverish  suspense.  She  had  been  looking 
at  her  watch  constantly  for  the  last  hour, 
and  the  time  had  arrived  when  Michael 
might  reach  Brompton  after  leaving  the 
Museum.  Her  father  had  said  he  should 
be  detained,  so  she  should  be  alone  for 
hours  yet. 

She  went  to  the  window  and  placed 
herself  so  that  she  could  see  without  being 
seen.  Every  cab  that  passed,  every  tall 
figure  she  saw  approaching,  made  her 
heart  beat  quicker ;  but  the  hours  passed 
by  till  evening  grew  into  night ;  the  anti- 
cipation that  at  one  time  had  grown  into 
a  certainty  faded,  and  left  her  heart  with 
a  chill  of  fear  that  it  had  not  felt  before. 
Bertha  had  resolved  that  her  husband 
should  seek  her,  and  till  now  she  had  not 
realised  how  complete  had  been  her  trust 
that  all  would  be  as  she  willed  it  to  be. 

CHAPTER   XLV. — BERTHA's   DESK. 

Mr.  Williams  had  been  right  when 
he  said  Michael  Helder  seemed  to  think 
he  was  to  blame  about  his  daughter. 

Mr.  Helder  thought  it  scarcely  possible 
that  Bertha  would  propose  to  return  to 
Vine  Cottage  unless  her  father  had  en- 
couraged her  to  do  it. 

A  week  has  gone  by  since  his  talk  with 
Mr.  Williams.  Michael  has  had  more 
than  one  opportunity  of  seeing  him  again, 
but  he  has  purposely  avoided  a  meeting. 

His  departure  for  St.  Petersburg  is  fixed 
for  the  day  after  to-morrow,  and  he  sits 
now  alone  in  the  cosy  sitting-room  in  St. 
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John  Street.  His  writing  desk  is  on  the 
table,  but  he  has  closed  it,  his  writing  is 
over  for  this  evening.  He  looks  very 
worn  and  sad.  He  takes  a  letter  once 
more  from  its  envelope,  reads  it  through, 
then  replaces  it,  and  fastens  the  seal. 

He  sighs,  and  his  look  of  sadness 
deepens. 

"  Poor  child,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
anything  in  it  to  vex  her ;  she  will  at  least 
see  how  completely  she  occupies  my 
thoughts.  I  have  not  made  any  profession 
of  affection.  Little  as  I  understand  Ber- 
tha"— a  look  of  bitterness'  crosses  his  face 
— "  I  thought  I  did  once,  and  I  have  been 
punished  for  my  conceit — but  even  from 
the  little  I  know,  I  am  sure  she  is  gene- 
rous, and  although  she  is  so  indifferent  she 
might  be  moved  by  gratitude  or  pity  to 
come  back  to  me  if  I  made  an  appeal  to 
her  feelings."  He  pauses ;  in  this  pain  of 
thought  it  seems  as  if  it  might  have  been 
better  to  bring  her  home  at  all  risks. 
"  No,  it  is  best  as  it  is;  if  she  loved  me 
she  would  have  made  some  effort  this  week, 
she  would  have  written — Bertha  does  not 
love  me,  and  I  could  not  go  on  loving 
unless  I  was  loved  again — far  better  to  go 
away  with  the  remembrance  I  have  of  her 
than  to  have  all  my  worst  fears  stamped 
into  reality." 

He  puts  his  left  hand  over  his  eyes ;  he 
is  ashamed  of  his  own  weakness — 
ashamed  to  own  to  himself  the  bitter  dis- 
appointment this  week  had  brought. 

"  I  was  a  fool  not  to  believe  Rachel," 
he  says,  sternly ;  but  still  he  had  dis- 
believed. 

He  had  been  deeply  wounded  to  learn 
from  Miss  Fraser  that  his  wife  avoided 
even  the  mention  of  his  name.  Till  then 
he  had  tried  to  believe  that  Bertha  was  too 
feeble  to  write,  and  he  had  longed  to  go 
to  her ;  but  though  he  saw  that  Rachel 
had  softened  towards  Bertha,  he  saw  also 
that  she  believed  his  wife  to  be  complete- 
ly estranged  from  him,  and  his  pride  told 
him  to  keep  aloof. 

It  was  not  only  pride.  Memory  is 
very  fertile  where  there  is  any  wound  to 
the  affections,  and  Michael  Helder  re- 
inembered  how  soon  Bertha  had  grown 
cold  and  reserved. 

"  No  doubt  she  was  too  young,"  he  says ; 
"  she  married  before  she  understood  her 
own  feelings,  and  after  novelty  had 
worn  off,  she  was  unhappy,  and  she 
took    the   first    opportunity    of    escape. 


Well,  I  have  tried  to  make  her  happy  her 
own  way.  I  shall  not  let  her  receive  this" 
— he  lays  his  hand  on  the  letter — "  till  I 
am  on  my  way,  this  will  put  me  out  of  the 
reach  of  temptation.  I  am  not  acting  on 
any  mere  sentiment.  She  has  given  too 
unmistakable  proof  that  she  dislikes  Tne. 
I  could  not  1ft  her  sacrifice  herself  to 
me  from  any  exalted  notion  of  self-devo- 
tion, which  certainly  could  never  satisfy 
me." 

Once  more  he  takes  up  a  pen,  and  ad- 
dresses the  letter  to  his  wife. 

"  There — it  is  over,  and  I  am  glad ;  my 
arm  aches  terribly  to-night.  Now  I  will 
try  to  think  only  of  my  journey.  I  shall 
be  glad  when  I  am  fairly  off." 

He  smiles.  In  his  heart  he  thinks  Ber- 
tha will  be  sorry  when  she  has  read  his 
letter.  In  it  he  has  abstained  from  all 
reproach.  ,He  simply  says  that  he  has 
been  appointed  suddenly  on  a  mission  to 
St.  Petersburg,  which  will  probably  be 
useful  to  him  in  many  ways.  He  may  be 
away  a  year  or  longer,  in  the  meantime  he 
has  arranged  everything  for  her.  She  can 
live  either  in  St.  John  Street,  or  at  Vine 
Cottage.  "  We  shall  both  have  time  to 
think,"  the  letter  ends,  "and  if  when  the 
time  comes  for  my  return  you  still  have 
the  same  feelings,  then  we  will  come  to 
some  permanent  arrangement  which  will 
leave  you  free,  and  yet  remove  as  far  as 
possible  all  scandal  and  annoyance.  It 
will  not  be  difficult  for  me  to  procure  a 
permanent  continental  post." 

He  looks  pale  and  exhausted,  it  has  been 
so  difficult  to  restrain  all  expression  of 
feeling;  for  though  he  pities  Bertha,  he 
is  chafed  and  angry.  It  is  not  only  because 
he  believes  she  would  sacrifice  herself  to 
him  that  he  has  kept  silence  as  to  his  love 
for  her.  It  seems  to  him  that  a  husband 
who  can  sue  to  a  wife  when  she  has  be- 
haved as  Bertha  has  behaved,  would  lose 
all  self-respect,  and  also  all  dignity  in  the 
eyes  of  his  wife.  He  still  loves  Bertha  very 
dearly,  but  he  despises  himself  for  his  love. 

"  It  was  founded  on  a  mistake.  I  believ- 
ed in  her  eyes,"  he  says,  "  and  took  the  rest 
on  trust." 

He  said  he  would  think  only  of  his 
journey,  but  his  mind  is  too  full  of  Bertha 
for  more  than  a  passing  interruption. 

"  I  must  lock  up  all  that  belongs  to  her 
and  send  her  the  key." 

He  feels  a  sort  of  hungry  eagerness  to 
do  this  himself  instead  of  trusting  the  duty 
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to  Miss  Fraser,  and  the  next  minute  he  is 
scornful  at  his  own  weakness. 

"  I  believe  I  am  still  fool  enough  to 
think  Bertha  would  care  which  of  us  did 
it !" 

He  looks  round  the  room.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  fireplace  is  a  dwarf  book- 
case which  he  had  had  made  on  purpose 
to  hold  Bertha's  favorite  authors;  in  front 
of  this  is  a  high-backed  cane  chair  of  carv- 
ed ebony,  and  on  the  small  black  table  in 
front  of  this  is  Bertha's  writing-desk. 

He  takes  the  books  from  the  shelves 
and  places  them  on  his  own  table,  then  he 
lifts  up  the  writing-desk.  It  is  open.  An 
involuntary  rebuke  comes  to  his  lips': — 

"  Careless  child !"  and  then  he  checks 
himself,  he  knows  Bertha  had  a  trick  of 
keeping  the  key  inside  her  desk.  He  lifts 
up  the  lid ;  a  flush  rises  in  his  cheek,  it 
seems  as  if*  he  is  prying  into  her  secrets. 
Several  loose  sheets  of  manuscript  flutter 
out  and  on  to  the  floor.  As  he  picks  these 
up  and  holds  them  in  his  hand,  he  sees  al- 
most without  looking  that  they  are  verses. 
He  hesitates  a  moment,  and  then  he 
smiles, — 

"  After  all,  I  am  her  husband."  He  sits 
down  and  begins  to  read  the  verses. 

CHAPTER   XLV. AN    OLD    WARDROBE. 

Mr.  Williams  sat  looking  at  his 
daughter.  Probably  the  wrench  which  the 
journey  to  Italy  had  brought  into  his  daily 
life,  severing  him  for  a  time  from  the  habit 
of  study  which  had  become  more  to  him 
than  any  natural  claim  of  kindred,  had 
drawn  his  affections  to  the  surface  again ; 
he  had  not  had  time  since  his  return  to 
yield  himself  entirely  to  the  absorbing  in- 
terest of  his  researches,  and  Bertha*s  return 
home,  and  the  emotion  she  had  shown, 
had  effaced  the  impression  of  her  wilfulness 
at  Dover.  He  felt  disturbed  and  expec- 
tant ;  the  half-mystery  that  hung  over  the 
estrangement  of  the  husband  and  wife  add- 
ed a  certain  curiosity  to  anxiety. 

"If  either  of  them  would  speak  out  I 
should  know  better  whose  side  to  take ; 
perhaps  they  are  both  wrong."  He  gave  a 
jierplexed  look  across  the  breakfast  table. 
Bertha  was  looking  beyond  him  into  the 
next  room ;  she  was  very  pale  against  her 
deep  mourning  dress,  and  it  seemed  to  her 
father  that  her  eyes  were  larger  and  more 
full  of  intense  expression  than  ever.  He 
sat  watching  her  for  some  minutes.     She 


did  not  move ;  she  was  more  languid  even 
than  she  had  been  during  her  illness. 

"  It  was  a  mistake  not  to  tell  her  the 
whole  truth.  If  she  had  heard  of  that 
accident,  she  would  have  been  roused  out 
of  herself.  I  believe  now  that  if  Michael 
came  over  here  and  said  good-by,  they 
would  both  be  much  happier ;  better  still 
if  they  were  to  make  it  up  and  go  away  to 
Russia  together.  I  cannot  see  any  good 
in  his  silence  and  in  this  long  separation. 
So  far  I  have  blamed  Bertha,  she  has 
behaved  in  a  silly,  childish  way  ;  but  now 
I  really  think  she  is  hardly  dealt  by.'* 

The  whole  affair  was  to  him  incompre- 
hensible, and  it  made  him  silent  and  un- 
happy ;  he  had  been  so  absorbed  at  first  by 
his  grief  for  Aunt  Sophy,  and  then  in  anxi- 
ety for  Bertha  during  her  illness,  that  the 
estrangement  had  gone  on  widening  for 
some  time  before  he  had  noticed  it.  He 
wished  now  to  ask  Bertha  how  it  had 
begun. 

He  looked  at  her  pale,  sad  face,  and  his 
words  were  checked  on  his  lips. 

"  What  good  will  it  do  ?  I  shall  only 
bring  back  all  the  discomfort  we  had  at 
Dover,  and  I  cannot  urge  her  no\y  to  go 
tb  her  husband.  The  poor  child  is  so  sen- 
sitive that  she  will  think  I  am  tired  of  her, 
and — and" — a  flush  came  in  Mr.  Wil- 
liams's face — "  H elder's  manner  was  so 
very  cold  and  forced  when  he  told  me  his 
journey  was  decided,  that  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  he  cares  to  see  her  again ;  besides, 
that  was  a  week  ago — he  may  have  started 
by  this  time.  I  wish  I  had  insisted  on  his 
speaking  out — I  might  have  written." 

He  sighed,  and  as  he  looked  at  Bertha, 
a  new  and  startling  thought  came  to  him. 
What  was  she  to  do  with  herself  in  this 
long  period  ?  Life  at  Vine  Cottage  must 
be  so  changed  for  her  without  her  aunt ! 

"  Bertha,  my  dear" — he  spoke  with  so 
much  hesitation  that  Bertha  gathered  at 
once  some  announcement  was  coming — 
"  I  am  afraid  you  must  be  very  dull  all 
day  alone;  what  do  you  do  to  amuse 
yourself  ?" 

"  I  "—Bertha  laughed — "  oh,  I  do  noth- 
ing. I  have  got  into  idle  ways  in  Italy ; 
besides,  there  really  is  nothing  to  do." 
She  gave  a  weary  sigh. 

"  Can  I  do  anything  in  your  study  ?" 
She  looked  up  as  if  she  thought  that  was 
the  meaning  of  his  question ;  but  her 
father  felt  that  all  the  old  eagerness  had 
gone  out  of  her  voice.     At  one  time  she 
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delighted  in  any  work  among  his  books 
and  papers. 

"  Well,  no,  thank  you ;  but  I  think  as 
you  have  a  long  spell  of  this  soHtude  to 
look  forward  to,  you  know" — he  looked 
cheerfully  at  her — "  if  I  were  you  I  should 
take  up  my  studies  again." 

"  I  feel  too  stupid." 

Her  words  sounded  fretful.  Really, 
she  had  to  go  to  the  window  to  hide  the 
tears  that  were  brimming  over. 

There  was  no  hope,  then  1 

Her  father  would  not  deceive  her,  she 
was  sure  of  that ;  there  had  been  a  dull 
certainty  in  his  words  which  beat  upon  her 
heart  and  made  her  realise  the  truth.  She 
was  parted  then  from  Michael;  possibly 
he  was  alreadv  far  out  of  reach. 

"  There  is  one  thing  you  can  do  for  me" 
— Mr.  Williams  got  up  and  folded  his 
newspaper,  a  signal  that  he  was  departing 
— "  there  is  your  Aunt  Sophy's  wardrobe, 
and  there  are  many  little  things  which 
belonged  to  her.  I  shall  be  so  very  glad 
if  you  will  look  through  all  these  things, 
keep  anything  you  wish  and  give  the  rest 
away.  P^xcept  Frank,  there  is  no  one 
who  has  any  claim  or  interest,  and  I  think 
the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better." 

He  put  a  bunch  of  keys  on  the  table, 
and  went  away  before  Bertha  could  make 
up  her  mind  to  protest.  Decision  and  ar- 
rangement were  beyond  her,  especially  in 
this  unnerved,  lisdess  mood. 

"  I  can  look  through  the  things  and 
make  a  list,  but  I  certainly  shall  not  decide 
on  what  is  to  be  done  with  them." 

She  could  not  make  up  her  mind  to 
begin,  but  at  last  she  went  up-stairs  with 
the  bunch  of  keys.  They  belonged  to  an 
old-fashioned  wardrobe  with  sliding  shelves 
above  shut  in  by  doors  and  drawers  below. 
She  opened  the  drawers  first,  and  looked 
dully  through  her  aunt's  linen ;  it  seemed 
to  her  there  was  less  power  of  association 
in  this  monotonous  white,  which  might 
have  belonged  to  any  one.  At  last  she 
unlocked  the  doors  above. 

There  were  not  many  dresses  on  the 
shelves,  and  some  of  them  had  little  in- 
terest for  Bertha.  One  or  two  had  only 
been  put  on  for  state  occasions,  to  dine 
at  the  Rectory,  or  else  worn  when  there 
had  been  company  at  Vine  Cottage. 

A  vivid  memory  came  to  Bertha  that 
she  had  always  been  excited  and  unreal 
on  these  occasions,  and  had,  in  some  way 
or  other,  always  contradicted  her  aunt. 


She  put  the  dresses  back  on  the  shelf  with 
a  sharp  sigh,  there  was  no  pleasant  link  to 
the  past  in  them.  On  the  shelf  below,  a 
dress  lay  shrouded  in  tissue-paper  wrap- 
pings. Bertha  lifted  this  out,  but  she  made 
no  attempt  to  open  it;  she  hail  helped  to 
choose  that  dress,  and  she  knew  well 
enough  that  Aunt  Sophy  had  only  worn  it 
once,  and  then  had  put  it  away,  thinking 
it  too  young  and  gay  for  anything  but 
another  wedding. 

"  She  would  have  worn  it  at  Frank's  if 
she  had  lived." 

Frank's  wedding !  Why  had  she  called 
up  this  vision  just  when  her  new  occupa- 
tion had  set  her  free  for  a  while  from  the 
tyranny  of  her  sorrow  ? 

Yes,  of  course,  Frank's  wedding  would 
come,  and  she  should  be  obliged  to  witness 
Frank's  happiness,  and  to  see  how  happy 
Phoebe  made  him. 

"  But  Frank  will  make  Phoebe  happy 
too,"  she  said,  impetuously  ;  "  he  is  satis- 
fied with  her  as  she  is;  he  will  not  turn 
her  over  to  a  Miss  Fraserto  be  improved. 
Oh  !  if  Michael  had  only  been  patient 
with  me  !  He  need  not  have  been  afraid 
that  I  was  satisfied  with  myself,  I  never 
could  be  :  why  it  would  have  been  a 
delight  to  improve  myself  to  please  him  ; 
but  to  be  told  to  copy  Miss  Fraser — I 
don't  believe  one  woman  in  a  thousand 
would  even  have  borne  it  as  I  did." 

Bertha  stopped ;  her  face  had  grown 
hot  and  flushed ;  she  became  aware,  in 
that  startling  way  in  which  such  a  fact 
is  perceived  rather  than  realised,  that  she 
had  changed.  She  stood  before  the  open 
press,  stayed  in  the  midst  of  her  work, 
sightless  to  all  but  the  change  she  saw  in 
her  mind.  Again  she  blushed  vividly. 
She  had  just  asserted  to  herself  that  but  for 
Michael's  setting  up  of  Rachel  Fraser  she 
would  have  tried  to  improve  in  household 
skill,  and,  instead  of  this,  what  had  real- 
ly happened  ?  She  had  so  scorned  the  idea 
of  housewifery,  that  her  first  married  sorrow 
had  been  that  her  husband  could  even  desire 
she  should  lower  her  intellect  to  such  a 
degrading  study.  She  remembered  that  she 
had  poured  out  her  misery  in  verses,  and 
had  felt  a  secret  contempt,  because 
Michael  thought  the  ordering  a  dinner 
worth  consideration. 

"  It  was  perhaps  foolish  to  write  the 
verses,  but  still  I  was  higher-mindtd  then," 
she  said,  sadly ;  "  I  have  deteriorated. 
I  believe  illness  always  makes  people  firivo- 
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lous  and  commonplace;  my  father  was 
right  in  thinking  study  would  be  good  for 
me." 

She  did  not  feel  as  happy  even  as  she 
had  felt  five  minutes  ago  ;  the  chastening 
memory  of  Aunt  Sophy  had  dimmed. 
She  felt  more  like  the  unsubdued  Bertha, 
who  had  so  utterly  refused  to  be  guided  by 
Rachel  Fraser. 

She  raised  the  carefully-wrapped  parcel 
from  the  sofa  to  replace  it  on  the  shelf,  and 
then  she  noticed  that  another  dress  still  lay 
there  which  she  had  not  yet  examined  ; 
it  was  a  black  silk,  and  it  lay  quite  at  the 
back  of  the  shelf. 

Bertha  set  down  the  parcel  again  and 
took  out  the  gown  carelessly  enough.  She 
had  forgotten  what  she  was  doing  in  the 
proud  feeling  she  had  summoned. 

The  gown  unfolded  itself  and  hung 
down  in  her  loose  grasp,  and  Bertha 
roused  suddenly  from  acting  out  the  past. 

Here  was  a  memory  that  chained  her  by 
every  feeling  to  her  dead  aunt.  This  was 
the  gown  Aunt  Sopliy  had  been  wearing 
daily.  She  had  worn  it  the  last  time  they 
had  been  together,  on  the  eve  of  Bertha's 
wedding-day. 

How  the  thick  clouds  lifted  now — the 
very  scene  was  changed  ! 

Bertha  saw  herself  in  the  back  parlor  sit- 
ting listlessly  in  the  arm-chair,  longing  for 
the  new  life  which  was  to  be  so  cloudless  ; 
even  the  irritation  which  the  gravity  of  the 
gentle  face  had  created  came  back. 

She  saw  Aunt  Sophy's  hesitating  effort 
to  speak,  and  then  came  the  words  that 
she  had  spoken. 

Aunt  Sophy  had  said  that  Bertha  must 
"  trust  Michael  as  much  as  she  loved  him, 
or  her  happiness  would  be  wrecked." 

No  vision  from  a  land  of  spirits  could 
have  struck  a  more  vivid  chill.  Bertha 
stood  shivering  white  as  death. 

"Trust!"  Her  brain  seemed  to  have 
lost  power,  or  she  had  lost  the  power  to 
convince  it.  Her  creed  of  life  had  been 
that  love  was  omnipotent,  that  two  people 
who  loved  must  make  one  another  happy, 
and  what  had  her  experience  proved  ? 

"  But  if  love  were  mutual — equal — it 
would  prove  sufficient." 

Love — what  is  love?  She  glances  at 
the  gown  she  still  holds,  and  then  she  lets 
it  fall.  What  is  any  love  she  has  ever 
shown  compared  to  the  patient,  unreward- 
ed love  that  she  scarcely  guessed  at  till  it 
was  no  longer  here  on  earth  ?   If  her  love 


for  Michael  had  been  true  love,  it  would 
have  gone  on  in  the  same  unexacting 
patience  and  "self-denial  that  Aunt  Sophy's 
did.  Which  left  off  loving  first,  she  or 
Michael  ? 

"  I  never  left  off,  I  love  still." 

From  where  Bertha  knows  not,  it  only 
seems  to  come  from  the  empty  air;  but 
distinctly  to  her  heart,  as  if  a  human  voice 
uttered  it,  comes  the  question, — 

"  How  do  you  love  ?" 

She  looks  round  with  wild  affrighted 
eyes,  but  she  has  no  power  to  move — no 
power  either  to  shirk  the  stern  inquiry 
which  pierces  through  all  her  folly  and 
her  pride, — 

How  have  you  shown  your  love  ? 

Again  the  image  of  her  husband  rises 
before  Bertha.  She  sees  the  wistful  look 
with  which  he  left  her,  she  hears  his  ten- 
der, self-accusing  words;  how  often  before 
that  his  eyes  had  sought  the  reason  of  the 
coldness  she  tried  so  hard  to  keep  up; 
how  wicked,  how  mad,  her  sullenness  was ! 

And  then  in  one  great  rush  of  inner 
vision — a  mercy  that  is  sometimes  granted 
— Bertha  sees  herself;  she  sees  the  erring 
child  in  its  life  of  daily  struggle,  and  then 
the  wilful  girl,  thinking  herself  so  uncom- 
prehended,  so  quick  to  take  offence  at 
others,  so  slow  to  realise  the  forbearance 
shown  by  others  to  herself 

She  sinks  down  on  her  knees,  and  then 
as  the  blackness  reveals  itself,  as  she  sees 
the  leprosy  of  Self  that  covers  her  whole 
^oul,  she  crouches  down  on  the  grourid  and 
hides  her  eyes  from  the  light. 

Words  long  forgotten,  holy  words  she 
has  read  and  heard  read,  strike  on  her 
heart  as  if  they  would  cleave  a  passage 
through  the  pride  that  has  so  long  cased 
it  in  self-deceit. 

Bertha  has  gone  on  all  her  life  telling 
herself  she  is  not  conceited.  She  knows 
she  is  high-spirited,  and  eccentric,  and 
faulty ;  but  she  has  said  this  without  alarm 
or  horror.  She  has  had — if  she  had  gone 
to  the  root  of  this  matter  she  would  have 
known  that  she  has  had  a  secret  satisfac- 
tion that  she  has  a  high  spirit,  and  is  in 
most  ways  unlike  other  people.  Now, 
terror  and  loathing  are  too  strong  for 
tears,  she  crouches  down  lower  and  lower, 
she  longs  to  escape  from  herself.  It  is  not 
only  her  father  and  her  aunt  and  Michael 
she  has  sinned  against ;  the  dread  question 
which  still  strikes  on  her  heart,  and  will  be 
answered  if  she  does  not  harden  herself 
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against  it,  is  searching  for  the  deep  root  of 
her  sin. 

It  asks  her  as  she  lies  <x>wering  and 
trembling  what  she  has  been  living  for; 
and  Bertha  knows  the  answer,  though  she 
cannot  speak  it :  she  has  neither  lived  for 
God  or  man,  only  for  herself. 

Self!  She  sees  the  idol  now,  no  longer 
pranked  out  in  the  garb  her  fancy  made 
for  its  deformity — in  all  the  hideousness  of 
reality  she  sees  herself.  It  may  be  that 
were  such  a  revelation  lasting,  frail  human 
nature  could  not  endure  existence;  but, 
by  God's  mercy,  where  it  has  once  been 
granted  it  is  one  of  the  truest  helps  to 
amendment. 

How  long  she  lay  on  the  ground  in  her 
abasement  Bertha  never  knew.  When 
she  rose  up,  she  knelt  down  reverently  at 
the  little  table  where  Aunt  Sophy  had  so 
often  knelt. 

"  Oh  God,  have  mercy,"  she  murmured; 
"  have  I  gone  on  all  these  years  taking 
love  as  my  right  and  never  showing  any  ? 
All  might  suffer  through  me,  but  I  alone 
was  to  be  spared  all !".... 

Tears  came  at  last,  bitter  contrite  tears, 
for  wrongs  too  late  now  to  be  atoned  for ; 
and  with  these,  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life,  Bertha  poured  out  heartfelt  thanks 
and  praise  to  the  Love  which  had  borne 
with  her  till  It  had  at  last  won  her  to  feel 
Its  presence  in  her  soul. 

CHAPTER  XLVI. — RETURN. 

Mr.  Williams  was  silent  and  preoccu- 
pied when  he  came  in,  and  this  was  a  re- 
lief to  Bertha. 

As  soon  as  dinner  was  over  she  went 
up-stairs  and  put  on  her  walking-dress. 

When  she  came  down  her  father  was 
sitting  over  the  fire. 

*'  Can  you  tell  me'* — the  strange  sound 
in  her  voice  made  him  turn  round  quickly 
— "  if  Michael  is  still  in  London  ?" 

"  Well,  yes ;  I  was  going  to  tell  you  he 
starts  in  a  day  or  two,  but — "  He  looked 
at  her  and  hesitated. 

Bertha  shook  so  that  she  leaned  against 
the  door  for  support. 

"  May  a  cab  be  sent  for  ?"  she  said ; 
and  then  she  went  across  the  room  and 
knelt  down  beside  her  father. 

"  Father,  I  am  going  to  Michael  to  see 
if  he  will  forgive  me.  I  do  not  know  that 
I  have  been  worse  to  him  than  I  always 
was  to  you,  and — and  her" — she  stopped 


to  check  her  tears — "  but  you  have  for- 
given, you  always  forgave,  so  perhaps  he 
will." 

"  My  darling" — her  father  kissed  her 
and  placed  her  in  a  chair — "my  poor 
dear  child,  you  are  doing  right  now ;  don't 
excite  and  distress  yourself;  pray  don't, 
my  dear,  dear  child  " — for  she  had'  given 
way  to  a  fit  of  bitter  sobbing — "there, 
there,  you  will  be  quite  ill ;  think  of  the 
servants,  dear;  you  shall  go  directly,  I 
will  take  you  home  myself." 

In  her  heart  Bertha  would  have  liked 
best  to  go  alone,  but  she  only  sobbed  out 
"  Thank  you." 

But  her  father  did  not  disturb  her,  he 
sat  silently  beside  her  in  the  cab.  and  he 
did  not  speak  again  to  her  till  just  before 
they  reached  the  house,  then  he  touched 
her  arm. 

"  There  is  something  I  think  you  ought 
to  know  now.  Bertha — in  my  opinion  you 
ought  to  have  heard  of  it  when  it  first  oc- 
curred. I  don't  know  if  you  ever  made 
much  inquiry  about  your  husband's  ill- 
ness ;  on  his  way  from  the  station  to  Mr. 
Farquharson's  house  he  was  thrown  out 
of  a  dog-cart  on  to  a  rough  stony  road — 
his  arm  was  broken,  and  he  was  severely 
bruised  and  shaken ;  the  fracture  was  so 
serious  that  at  first  it  was  thought  he 
would  not  regain  the  use  of  his  arm." 

"  Oh,  why  was  I  not  told  ?"  and  then 
Bertha  checked  herself.  What  right  had 
she  to  murmur  now  ? 

"  Michael  would  not  have  you  told  at 
first,  he  was  so  afraid  of  alarming  you. 
He  could  not  send  for  you,  and  he  thought 
he  should  come  home  and  tell  you  himself, 
but  the  doctors  would  not  allow  hiin  to 
travel.  Then  he  heard  of  your  journey, 
and  he  thought  it  would  distress  you  to 
learn  how  ill  he  had  been  by  poor  Sophy's 
sick-bed ;  then  came  your  illness ;  and 
afterwards,  I  believe,  your  silence  wounded 
him,  and  he  was  unwilling  to  give  you  any 
motive  for  returning  to  him  beyond  that 
of  duty  and  affection.  I  do  not  say  this 
to  hurt  you,  my  dear" — she  had  hidden 
her  face  in  her  hands — "but  I  am  sure 
this  knowledge  of  your  husband's  conside- 
ration will  not  be  lost  upon  you  now. 
Good-by,  my  dear.     God  bless  you." 

He  handed  her  out  of  the  cab,  v/aited 
till  the  street-door  had  closed  on  her,  and 
then  drove  away. 

The  maid  stood  staring  at  her  mistress 
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when  she  had  said  Mr.  Helder  was  at 
home. 

"  In  the  sitting-room,  ma'am,  if  you 
please,"  and  she  went  on  to  open  the  door. 

**Stop" — Bertha  had  been  too  bewil- 
dered to  plan  any  mode  of  action  before- 
hand, "  you  can  go,  I  want  to  take  Mr. 
Helder  by  surprise." 

She  waited  till  the  maid  departed ;  but 
the  girl  was  not  willing  to  go,  the  whole 
proceeding  seemed  to  her  conventional 
mind  quite  "  out  of  regular  ways." 

Bertha  opened  the  door  timidly,  and 
then  closed  it  behind  her.  Till  now  she 
had  been  too  much  over-wrought  fully  to 
realise  that  which  she  proposed  to  do. 
She  had  realised  that  she  was  going  home 
to  ask  Michael  to  forgive  her,  and  had  felt . 
eager  to  kneel  to  him,  and  entreat  him  to 
take  her  back  to  his  love. 

But  she  had  not  realised  the  effect  of  his 
presence  on  herself,  and  now  that  she  saw 
him  she  had  no  power  to  move.  Michael 
sat  at  the  table.  His  head  had  been  rest- 
ing on  his  hand,  but  he  raised  it  at  her  en- 
trance. The  shade  on  the  lamp  beside  him 
concentrated  the  light  on  his  face,  and 
Bertha  felt  that  he  could  not  make  her  out 
as  she  stood  in  the  far-off  darkness. 

How  ill  and  worn  he  looked,  and  how 
old  his  face  had  grown.  She  saw  in  a 
glance  that  a  sling  hung  round  his  neck, 
although  his  arm  had  been  withdrawn  from  . 
it,  and  she  saw  the  lines  that  suffering  had 
stamped  on  his  face. 

She  longs  to  move — to  speak,  but  she 
cannot ;  and  now,  as  she  sees  him  screen- 
ing his  eyes  with  one  hand,  and  the  eager- 
ness that  suddenly  brightens  them,  she 
trembles  and  stands  with  bent  head  long- 
ing to  escape. 

But  Michael  gives  her  no  time.  He  is 
beside  her — he  kisses  her,  and  holds  her 
clasped  to  his  heart.  As  she  feels  the 
strong  tumultuous  throbbing  there,  Bertha 
breaks  the  spell  that  has  held  her. 

She  slips  away  from  Michael  and  tries 
to  kneel,  but  her  husband  sees  the  move- 
ment, and  he  holds  her  fast. 

"  My  darling !" — how  hungrily  she  lis- 


tens to  the  loved  voice — "  is  it  really  you  ?" 
and  then  there  is  a  pause  in  his  words. 
Bertha  cannot  speak.  It  seems  to  her  she 
is  in  heaven  as  she  stands  there  folded  in 
her  husband's  arms,  and  resting  her  head 
on  his  breast.     .     .     . 

Presently  they  sit  down  together,  but 
Michael  seems  afraid  to  loose  his  hold  of 
her.  He  cannot  yet  believe  he  has  his 
wife  again. 

At  last  words  come  to  Bertha. 

"  How  good  you  are !"  she  murmurs, 
"  when  I  am  so  wicked.  If  you  knew  how 
wicked,  you  would  never,  never  love  me 
again !"  And  then  her  arms  creep  up 
round  his  neck,  and  she  cries  quietly. 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  he  says, 
gravely — so  gravely  that  she  trembles 
again.  She  thinks  that  after  all  he  only 
pities  her,  and  she — oh!  how  she  loves 
him  now.  "  We  have  both  been  to  blame, 
perhaps,  but  you  have  much  to  forgive  me. 
Till  I  read  these  to-night " — he  pointed  to 
some  papers  on  the  table — "  they  are  your 
verses,  my  child — I  did  not  know  all  your 
heart.  I  did  not  know  how  little  I  had 
understood  or  recognised  your  gifts,  nor 
how  much  my  outward  reserve  had  made 
you  suffer;  and  you  felt  my  dulness,  and 
were  too  shy  to  trust  me  fully  with  your 
confidence.  Do  you  forgive  my  blindness 
now  ?" 

"  Oh,  Michael — "  But  she  only  begins ; 
he  does  not  let  her  finish. 

"There  shall  not  be  any  more  said. 
You  are  here,  and  I  am  happy,  my  dar- 
ling, if  I  can  only  make  you  happy  too." 

Bertha  looks  up — her  old  sauciness 
sparkles  in  her  eyes. 

"  That  you  certainly  cannot,"  she  says. 
**  I  am  much  too  happy  for  even  you  to 
make  me  any  happier."  Then  a  tender- 
ness comes  into  her  sweet  face,  which  to 
Michael  seems  a  new  revelation  of  her 
beauty.  It  is  a  look  he  has  never  seen  in 
his  wife.  "  Do  you  know  that  I  am  going 
to  try  and  make  you  happy  now?  My 
own  husband,"  she  says,  "you  need  not 
think  about  my  happiness.'* 

THE  END. 


•♦•■ 


DANIEL  OXONNELL. 


A  FEW  years  ago  the  late  Sir  George  hitherto  made,  had  been,  in  the  judgment 
Comewell  Lewis  suggested  to  a  man  emi-  of  that  calm  critic,  at  once  partial  and  su- 
nently  fitted  for  the  task,  that  he  should  perficial,  and  it  seemed  that  a  great  sub- 
write  the  history  of  Ireland.   The  attempts  ject,  full  of  instruction  for  the  people  of 
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both  countries,  lay  waiting  for  one  fit  to 
cope  with  it — wlio  should  unite  patient 
research  ami  judicial  calmness  of  judg- 
ment witli  a  moral  sense  intolerant  of 
wrcmj;,  and  should  know  how  to  denounce 
evil  deeds  yet  make  due  allowance  for  the 
errors  antl  temptations  of  the  wrong-doer. 
His  friend — wisely,  as  I  believe — resisted 
the  suggestion.  Too  well  acquainted 
with  the  story  of  "  English  misrule  and 
Irish  misvleeds,"  he  knew  that  it  could  not 
be  told,  however  truly,  without  reviving  on 
both  sides  feelings  that  every  real  patriot 
must  long  to  set  to  rest.  "  It  is  too  soon," 
ho  answered  ;  **  that  history  may  be  writ- 
ten a  hundred  years  later,  not  now." 

It  has  seemed  otherwise  to  a  popular 
writer,  who  has  devoted  brilliant  literary 
faculties  anil  fervent  enthusiasm  to  the 
service  of  historical  paradox.  Having 
hitherto  practised  his  skill  by  seeking  to 
reverse  the  deliberate  judgment  of  man- 
kind upon  personages  and  events  of  a 
rather  remote  period,  and  little  related  to 
the  feelings  and  passions  of  our  own  gene- 
ration, he  has  now  chosen  the  melancholy 
story  of  the  connection  between  England 
ami  Ireland  for  the  display  of  his  abilities 
and  his  zeal.  Amid  the  hearty  cheers  of 
C^rangemen  and  Eenians,  he  has  gone 
luck  through  the  blood-stainevl  annals  of 
Ireland,  and  given  new  freshness  to  the 
half  lorgoiton  memories  of  oppression  and 
crime. 

On  the  manner  in  which  he  has  achiev- 
Cvl  his  purjH>se  a  judgment  has  been  pro- 
nounccvl  in  this  magazine  in  which  I  fully 
cv>ncur;  anvl  the  onlv  remark  that  I  wouKl 
ilcsire  tv^  aild  is,  that  even  if  the  perfor- 
mance were  quite  other  than  it  is — if  the 
moral  stanvlarvi  were  acceptable,  if  the 
facts  wore  viowevl  with  judicial  imponiality, 
and  ilie  conclusions  enounced  in  a  tone 
free  iKmu  passion  anvi  bitterness — the  at- 
tempt was  nevertheless  unfortunate,  and 
the  moment  especially  iU<hosen.  During 
the  las:  Italf-contur)*  principles  quite  oppo- 
site to  tlu\<e  prv>fessevl  by  the  author  have 
den;u:ivcly  -^rxrvailevi — laws  declared  iniqui- 
tous bv  the  general  consent  of  all  civilised 
countries  have  l^een  repealevi — the  tradi- 
tional ^riev auvxs  of  Ireland  have  been 
teviressevi,  and  but  one  ditticuU  question 
still  remains  for  solution.  Men  bred  up  to 
a  herev;:tar>-  hatred  for  ihe  governing 
country-  are  no:  \e:  completely  reconciled; 
but  surely  this  is  uot  the  moment  to  insist 
oa  revi\  in^  :he>  '       "  '»:rions  of  a  hideoos 


past,  and  reckoning  up  the  items  of  the 
mfernal  balance-sheet  of  oppression  and 
crime. 

Every  man  who  knows  Ireland  well 
and  who  holds  that  a  permanent  reconcilia- 
tion is  the  supreme  object  to  which  patri- 
otism and  statesmanship  on  either  side, 
of  the  Channel  should  constantly  tend, 
agrees  in  declaring  that  the  one  thing 
needful  at  this  moment  is  peace.  The 
soil  of  Ireland  is  no  longer  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  disaffection — nothing  in  the  daily 
life  of  the  Irishman  of  any  class  or  any  sect 
now  supplies  provocation.  The  memory 
of  past  wrongs  alone  nourishes  feelings 
that  will  gradually  disappear  when  no 
longer  excited.  If  that  might  be,  the 
greatest  boon  that  we  could  bestow  on 
both  countries  would  be  a  draught  of 
Lethe  deep  enough  to  efface  the  memory 
of  all  that  has  ever  passed  between  them. 
But  if  we  must  turn  our  eyes  backwards, 
let  us  avert  them  from  the  dark  and  dreary 
times  to  which  none  of  us  who  claim  kin- 
ship with  the  English  or  the  Irish  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  can 
refer  without  shame  and  humiliation, 
and  take  refuge  in  that  later  period  when 
first  the  ideas  of  right  and  justice  began  to 
influence  the  relations  between  the  two 
countries. 

It  so  happened  that  this  period  coincided 
with  the  appearance  of  a  remarkable  man 
— take  him  all  in  all,  the  most  remarkable 
man  that  Ireland  has  produced — by  whose 
genius  and  energy  the  course  of  events 
was  mainly  shaped*  From  a  brief  retro> 
spect  of  the  career  of  Daniel  O'Coondl — 
from  the  consideration  of  what  his  work 
was  and  what  the  results  of  his  work  have 
been — some  light  may  be  thrown  on  re- 
cent history,  and,  perchance,  some  gui- 
dance be  formed  for  future  conduct. 
1  It  is  the  less  necessary  to  speak  in  de- 
tail of  the  events  of  0*ConneU*s  political 
life,  as  attention  has  lately  been  recalled 
to  them  by  two  works,  very  different  in 
their  character,  although  both  are  eulo- 
gistic in  tone.^  The  first  of  these  indndes 
a  \-igorous  sketch  of  0*ConneU%  political 
career.  The  author  has  brought  to  hs 
task  a  singulariy  just  and  candid  SfKiit :  he 
has   evidendv  availed  himsi^  of  aB  the 


♦  "  The   Leiiiers  oC  Pab&c  Opinioa  in   1e«>- 
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published  materials  now  forthcoming,  but 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  had  access  to 
the  personal  recollections  of  those  who 
bore  a  part  in  the  transactions  of  the 
period.  Taking  it  for  what  it  professes  to 
be — a  sketch  of  the  life  and  work  of  Ire- 
land's greatest  political  leader — there 
would  remain  little  to  be  added  by  a  sub- 
sequent writer  if  the  author  had  not  omit- 
ted to  give  due  prominence  to  the  greatest 
evil  under  which  Ireland  now  suffers,  an 
evil  for  whose  growth  and  extension  the 
great  Agitator  and  successive  Liberal  Gov- 
ernments are  joindy  responsible. 

The  second  work,  a  bulky  volume,  gor- 
geous in  green  and  gold  uniform,  is  written 
by  a  religious  lady,  the  inmate  of  a  monas- 
tic house  at  Kenmare,  in  Kerry,  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  home  of  the  "  Liberator," 
as  he  is  still  called  in  his  native  county. 
There  is  no  disguise  as  to  the  sentiments 
of  the  writer.  She  has  undertaken  the 
work  in  the  spirit  of  hero-worship.  Every 
scrap  of  information  as  to  the  early  life  of 
O'Connell  is  scrupulously  recorded  ;  am- 
ple, if  not  well-arranged,  details  are  given 
of  his  work  during  the  struggle  for  Emanci- 
pation ;  but  of  the  period  which  has  by  far 
greater  importance  in  connection  with  the 
Ireland  of  to-day,  of  his  political  course 
after  he  entered  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  authoress  af)pears  to  be  but  slightly 
informed.  The  only  positive  contribution 
to  our  knowledge  of  that  time  is  contained 
in  the  correspondence  of  O'Connell  with 
the  famous  Dr.  McHale,  Archbishop  of 
Tuam,  which  the  latter  has  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  authoress.  This  tends  to 
confirm  the  belief  that  O'Connell  was  per- 
sonally disposed  to  support  a  moderate 
and  practical  policy,  but  was  urged  to  the 
Repeal  agitation  by  finding  that  to  be  the 
only  topic  on  which  he  could  hope  to  unite 
the  mass  of  the  popular  party. 

In  the  old  dispute  whether  the  course  of 
events  is  mainly  determined  by  the  charac- 
ter of  individual  men,  or  mainly  fashioned 
by  events,  or  what  are  called  circumstan- 
ces, arguments  may  be  drawn  by  either 
party  from  the  story  of  O'ConnelFs  life. 
If  it  be  true  that  the  history  of  Ireland  for 
the  last  half-century  has  been  very  much 
the  result  of  his  action,  it  is  also  true  that 
if  he  had  appeared  half  a  century  earlier 
he  must  have  utterly  failed  to  achieve  any- 
thing .worthy  of  record.  Some  will  con- 
clude that  here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  course 
of  history,  two  factors — the  man  and  the 


opportunity — are  both  needed  to  produce 
great  events. 

To  understand  how  that  opportunity 
arose,  it  is  necessary  to  cast  back  a  brief 
glance  on  the  condition  of  Ireland  during 
the  ninety  years  that  followed  the  final 
victory  over  the  Irish  national  resistance 
to  English  power.  It  is  no  pleasant  pro- 
spect for  an  Englishman,  nor  for  any  man 
who  loves  England  ;  but  it  must  be  faced 
by  one  who  would  understand  the  Ireland 
of  O'Connell,  or  the  Ireland  of  the  present 
day.  Look  back,  then,  though  but  for  a 
few  moments. 

For  three  generations  Ireland  lay  in 
your  hands  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  pot- 
ter. Crushed  under  the  penal  laws,  the 
great  majority  of  the  nation  had  forgotten 
the  dream  of  resistance,  and  well  nigh 
lost  the  desire  for  those  rights  of  citizen- 
ship that  you  withheld.  For  all  practical 
purposes  you  had  to  deal  only  with  the 
men  of  your  own  stock  and  your  own  reli- 
gion, whom  you  had  planted  in  the  coun- 
try as  a  garrison,  who  owed  to  English  au- 
thority, not  only  possessions  and  privileges, 
but  the  still  dearer  right  of  lording  it  over 
a  prostrate  people.  At  the  end  of  ninety 
years  what  had  you  achieved  ?  By  a  mar- 
vellous union  of  impolicy  and  injustice  you 
had  brought  the  Protestant  ascendency 
of  Ireland  to  unite  in  almost  unanimous 
resistance  to  your  authority.  You  at  first 
avoided  actual  conflict  by  conceding  legis- 
lative independence  at  a  moment  of  na- 
tional difficulty  ;  but  you  had  let  disaffec- 
tion take  such  root  among  the  Protestants 
of  the  North  that,  a  few  years  later,  you 
had  to  suppress  a  rebellious  outbreak  of 
which  your  own  natural  allies  were  the  in- 
stigators and  the  leaders. 

It  was  not  until  the  mismanagement  of 
Ireland  had  roused  the  spirit  of  resistance 
among  the  Protestants  that  the  Catholics 
began  to  recover  from  their  long  lethargy, 
and  to  feel  the  degradation  to  which  they 
had  been  reduced.  For  nearly  a  century 
the  only  career  for  any  man  of  spirit  and 
energy  among  them  had  been  away  from 
home  and  country — and  the  story  of  the 
Irish  Brigade  and  the  military  history  of 
Austria  and  Spain  shows  that  such  were 
not  wanting.  Lest  any  chance  for  deep- 
rooted  disaffection  should  be  missed,  the 
law  made  it  a  capital  felony  to  open  a 
Papist  school.  In  the  comparatively  few 
old  families  that  had  retained  some  part 
of  their  estates,  the  sons  were  sent  to  the 
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Continent  for  education,  and  there  re- 
ceived their  earliest  lessons  of  attachment 
to  the  British  constitution.  Instead  of 
bewailing  the  incurable  disloyalty  of  the 
Irish  Catholics,  one  is  tempted  to  think 
•meanly  of  men  so  wronged  who  could  ab- 
stain from  any  opportunity  for  desperate 
resistance.  In  truth  their  quiescence  dur- 
ing the  last  century*  was  chiefly  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  clergy.  This  may  have 
been  partly  guided  by  a  just  estimate  of 
the  chances  of  success  in  any  renewed 
struggle  with  English  power;  but  it  was 
probably  directed  to  some  extefnt  by  the 
altered  policy  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
which  had  laid  aside  the  combative 
maxims  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  and  leaned  rather  to  the  support 
of  all  established  Governments. 

The  first  relaxation  of  the  penal  laws  in 
1793,  by  giving  the  electoral  vote  to  the 
Catholics,  prepared  the  way  for  the  great 
cycle  of  events  that  within  forty  years  have 
utterly  changed  the  condition  and  pro- 
spects of  Ireland.  No  one  at  the  time 
imagined  that  the  concession  was  of  much 
political  importance.  The  Irish  peers  and 
gentry  who  trafficked  in  political  influ- 
ence made  haste  to  multiply  the  number 
of  voters  who  were  to  be  driven  to  the 
hustings  when  required,  and  blindly  to 
support  the  landlord's  nominee.  A  think- 
er of  ordinary  foresight  might  have  fore- 
told that  the  day  would  come  when  the 
ascendancy  of  a  small  minority,  and  the 
exclusion  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
from  equal  rights  and  advantages,  would  be 
felt  to  be  intolerable  injustice,  and  that 
the  right  to  vote  could  not  in  the  long  run 
be  turned  against  the  very  men  to  whom 
it  was  conceded;  but  he  might  reasona- 
bly have  allowed  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty 
years  for  a  class  so  prostrate  as  then 
were  the  Irisji  Catholics  to  assume  the 
attitude  of  serious  resistance.  And  so 
it  would  have  been  but  for  a  young  un- 
known man,  just  eighteen  years  old  when 
the  Act  was  passed,  who  was  bold  enough 
to  conceive  the  design,  vigorous  and  skil- 
ful enough  to  effect  it,  of  raising  up  the 
down-trodden  masses  of  his  countrymen, 
and  using  the  votes  of  serfs  to  effect  their 
own  emancipation.     It  is  hard  to  conceive 

*  The  very  partial  rising  of  1 798  affords  but  an 
apparent  exception.  The  great  majority  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  and  gentry  were  directly 
opposed  to  the  movement,  which  in  consequence 
never  attained  serious  dimensions. 


a  less  hopeful  undertaking.  The  son  of  a 
younger  son  of  a  family  of  second-rate  im- 
portance in  the  remotest  part  of  the  island, 
O'Connell  had  no  external  advantages; 
but  Nature  had  gifted  him  with  exceptional 
qualifications.  The  true  way  to  arouse  by 
speech  the  feelings  of  the  people  is  to  feel 
with  them  ;  the  true  way  to  direct  them  is 
to  aim  at  the  same  objects,  but  to  know 
better  than  they  how  these  are  to  be  at- 
tained. For  the  office  of  arousing  and 
guiding  the  energies  of  a  nation  never  yet 
was  a  leader — call  him  patriot  or  call 
him  demagogue — so  fitted  as  was  Daniel 
O'Connell.  Whatever  qualities  or  defects 
you  find  in  the  genuine  Irish  peasant,  these 
you  find  heightened  and  intensified  in  the 
great  Agitator,  with  the  addition  of  one  all- 
important  element,  scarcely  ever  to  be 
found  in  the  same  type  of  character — rest- 
less, persevering,  indomitable  energy.  If, 
as  we  must  own,  he  failed  to  attain  the 
loftiest  heights  of  patriotism,  if  he  wanted  . 
the  elevation  of  soul  that  carries  a  man  to 
noble  ends  by  none  but  noble  means,  it  is 
clear  that  were  he  other  than  he  was  he 
must  have  missed  the  great  career  that 
was  before  him.  Of  the  many  men  who 
have  taken  part  in  the  political  history  of 
Ireland,  not  to  speak  of  the  mere  syco- 
phants of  popular  favor,  some  have  ap- 
proached O'Connell  in  intellectual  gifts, 
some  have  perhaps  surpassed  him  in  moral 
elevation ;  but  to  none  other  has  it  been 
given,  as  it  was  to  him,  to  arouse,  guide, 
and  control  with  absolute  sway  the  mass 
of  his  countrymen.  Heedless  of  the  pre- 
sent, but  gladly  dwelling  on  the  prospect 
of  a  brighter  future,  and  still  more  attached 
to  dim  traditions  of  an  illustrious  past, 
loving  more  to  be  dazzled  than  to  be  con- 
vinced, so  prone  to  exaggeration  that  his 
ordinary  speech  is  all  compacted  of  super- 
latives, passionately  attached  to  a  creed 
that  unites  for  him  the  strongest  feelings 
of  religion  and  patriotism,  possessing  all 
the  virtues  that  grace  youth,  but  wanting 
those  that  build  up  manhood,  the  Irish 
peasant  has  hearkened  in  succession  to 
many  political  leaders,  but  in  no  voice 
save  that  of  O'Connell  has  he  found  the 
echo  to  all  his  own  unspoken  feelings  and 
aspirations. 

The  chief  incidents  of  the  long  struggle 
for  Catholic  Emancipation  have  been  ac- 
curately noted  by  Mr.  Lecky,  but  it  might 
be  wished  that  he  had  given  more  pro- 
minence to  the  great  lesson  that  English- 
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men  should  draw  from  the  history  of  that 
time — deep  distrust  of  their  own  prejudices. 
If  honor  be  due  to  the  men  of  the 
Whig  party  to  whom  the  wisdom  of  Burke 
and  the  generous  ardor  of  Fox  had  in- 
stilled the  principles  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  who  for  nearly  a  generation  re- 
sisted the  attractions  of  place  and  power, 
rather  than  postpone  the  application  of 
those  principles — if  we  must  acknowledge 
the  practical  sagacity  of  others,  such  as 
Canning  and  his  followers,  tolerant  of  in- 
justice, but  not  blind  to  the  impolicy  of 
prolonged  resistance — what  shall  be  said 
of  the  terrible  power  of  prejudice  in  a 
country  where  wisdom  and  generosity  and 
practical  shrewdness  are  all  helpless  against 
fixed  unreasoning  prepossessions !  Nor 
was  that  the  worst.  A  nation  of  Eldons 
would  surely  end  in  some  great  catastrophe; 
but  posterity  might  keep  some  respect  for 
men  who  had  risked  all  for  a  doctrine, 
however  absurd.  But  the  men  of  the  last 
generation  did  not  truly  believe  in  "  No 
Popery."  They  were  not,  indeed,  to  be 
disturbed  by  the  voices  of  such  men  as 
Grey,  and  Brougham,  and  Plunket,  and 
Grattan,  and  Canning,  and  Russell;  but 
when  it  came  to  the  point  of  danger,  when 
it  was  seen  that  the  refusal  of  justice  to  the 
Irish  Catholics  would  probably  entail  the 
cost  and  labor  and  discredit  of  a  sup- 
pressed insurrection,  they  discovered  that 
the  prejudices  they  h%d  decorated  with  the 
title  of  conscientious  objections  could  not 
bear  to  be  examined  in  broad  daylight. 
Once  more  was  taught  to  Ireland  that  dis- 
astrous lesson,  destined  to  be  often  repeated, 
that  **  England's  difficulty  is  Ireland's 
opportunity," — that  concessions  are  to  be 
obtained  not  from  the  sense  of  reason  and 
justice,  not  by  direct  action  on  a  healthy 
public  opinion,  but  from  the  apprehension 
of  danger  or  inconvenience  in  refusing 
them.  It  might  be  pleasant  to  believe 
that  Englishmen  of  one  section  or  class 
were  alone  responsible  for  the  limitless 
mischief  caused  by  the  delay  of  Catholic 
Emancipation.  Candor  forbids  such  an 
assertion.  The  House  of  Lords  has  many 
sins  to  answer  for,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
agree  with  a  recent  writer  in  adding  this 
to  that  special  account.  It  was  not  until 
four-and-twenty  years  after  the  Legislative 
Union,  during  which  the  question  was 
almost  constantly  discussed,  that  a  Bill  for 
Catholic  Emancipation  passed  through  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  was  thrown  out 
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by  the  House  of  Lords.  But  in  the  close 
divisions  upon  the  resolutions  moved  by 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  in  1825,  and  the  subse- 
quent stages  of  the  Bill  founded  on  them, 
a  majority  of  English  members  of  the 
Lower  House  voted  against  Emancipation, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  at 
that  time  a  Reformed  English  Parliament 
would  have  shown  a  more  statesmanlike 
spirit. 

Posterity  will  probably  pronounce  that 
up  to  the  passing  of  the  Emancipation 
Act  the  career  of  O'Connell  was  almost 
unimpeachable.  Refined  taste  and  a  nice 
sense  of  justice  are  shocked  by  the  vio- 
lence of  invective  in  which  he  often  in- 
dulged, but,  as  Mr.  Lecky  has  well  observed,, 
the  Catholics  needed  above  all  things 
courage  and  spirit,  and  nothing  served 
more  to  raise  their  tone  than  to  see  one  of 
their  own  class  assail  in  unmeasured  lan- 
guage the  most  conspicuous  persons  in  the 
State ;  and  in  Ireland,  where  words  have 
not  the  solemn  importance  that  they 
possess  here,  too  much  stress  must  not  be 
laid  on  mere  vehemence  of  language.  It 
was  an  evil  example  for  the  people  of  Ire- 
land that  their  great  leader  should  be  con- 
stantly engaged  in  new  devices  for  evading 
the  law,  in  order  to  keep  up  that  organized 
agitation  of  which  he  was  the  inventor ; 
but  no  one  now  will  deny  that  his  object 
was  legal  and  constitutional,  and  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  harm  of  breaking  or 
evading  laws  essentialy  unjust  rests  mainly 
upon  those  who  enact  and  maintain  them. 

It  is  far  more  difficult  to  form  a  just 
conclusion  as  to  the  latter  part  of  O'Con- 
nell's  career,  from  the  day  when  he  trium- 
phantly entered  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  elect  of  the  Irish  nation,  to  the  dark 
period  of  his  eclipse,  when,  broken  in 
health  and  spirit,  weighed  down  by  the 
load  of  misery  that  had  fallen  on  his 
country,  he  set  forth  on  the  pilgrimage 
which  he  was  not  destined  to  accomplish. 
In  the  course  of  those  eventful  seventeen 
years,  the  political  course  of  O'Connell 
passed  through  three  phases,  very  diflferent 
in  their  outward  aspect  and  in  their  effects 
on  the  condition  of  Ireland. 

I.  From  the  passage  of  the  Emanci- 
pation Act  to  the  formation  of  the  Mel- 
bourne Ministry  in  1835,  the  agitation  for 
the  Repeal  of  the  Union  was  set  on  foot 
by  O'Connell,  as  a  means  for  coercing  the 
English  Government  and  Legislature,  and 
obtaining  "  Justice  for  Ireland." 
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2.  During  the  six  years*  tenure  of  office 
by  the  Melbourne  Administration,  0*Con* 
nell  gave  the  Government  almost  uniform 
support,  the  Repeal  Agitation  was  suspend- 
ed, and  the  general  condition  of  Ireland 
unmistakeably  improved. 

3.  From  the  accession  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  to  power  until  his  imprisonment 
O'Connell  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  tht 
Repeal  Agitation.  At  the  very  moment 
when  he  attained  to  the  utmost  height  of 
power  and  popularity,  he  was  destined  to 
the  bitterest  disappointment  that  can  be- 
fall a  political  chief — to  see  the  popular 
movement  that  he  had  seemingly  led  to 
the  threshold  of  success  utterly  collapse, 
and  such  elements  of  strength  as  it  pos- 
sessed pass  under  the  guidance  of  men 
who  had  revolted  from  his  authority. 

It  was  not  in  itself  an  unfortunate 
circumstance  that  the  great  measure  of 
Catholic  Emancipation  should  have  origi- 
nated with  a  Ministry  previously  identified 
with  the  party  of  resistance.  If  Wellington 
and  Peel,  the  leaders  of  that  party,  had 
understood  that  when  it  became  necessary 
to  concede  the  demands  of  the  Irish  Ca- 
tholics ordinary  wisdom  required  that  they 
should  do  so  in  a  cordial  and  generous 
spirit,  the  work  of  reconciliation  between 
the  two  countries  would  have  been  hasten- 
ed by  a  quarter  of  a  century.  In  point  of 
fact,  they  soon  made  it  too  clear  that 
privileges  reluctantly  conceded  were  in- 
tended to  be  in  practice  unavailing ;  and, 
with  especial  imprudence,  they  made  the 
man  who  was  confessedly  the  victorious 
leader  in  the  great  struggle  the  object  of 
petty  and  irritating  slights  that  could  in  no 
way  diminish  his  power,  but  were  certain 
to  excite  his  enmity. 

The  event  that  immediately  led  the 
Wellington  administration  to  yield  Eman- 
cipation was  O'Conneirs  triumphant  elec- 
tion for  the  county  of  Clare.  The  only 
impediment  that  prevented  him  from  at 
once  taking  a  seat  was  the  Oath  of  Supre- 
macy, then  obligatory  on  the  members  of 
both  Houses.  On  the  passing  of  the 
Catholic  Relief  Act  he  would,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  have  been  entitled  to  enter  the 
House  of  Commons  on  taking  the  new 
oath  provided  for  Roman  Catholic  mem- 
bers; but  the  Government  deemed  it  not 
unbecoming  to  introduce  into  the  act  words 
specially  aimed  at  him,  that  made  him  in- 
eligible until  he  had  gone  through  another 
election. 


The  next  slight  wa6  directed  against 
O'Connell  as  a  member  of  the  profession  in 
which  by  general  consent  he  held  a  fore- 
most place.  The  established  usage  of  the 
bar  in  England  and  Ireland  had  always 
been  to  give  the  honorary  rank  of  King's 
Counsel  to  the  most  eminent  lawyers  of 
the  time,  and  nothing  but  professional  mis- 
conduct had  been  held  to  be  a  ground  for 
exclusion.  When  the  law  had  declared  the 
Roman  Catholics  eligible  for  the  highest 
prizes  of  the  profession,  it  became  impos- 
sible to  refuse  them  so  slight  a  distinction. 
Accordingly  some  half-dozen  of  the  fore- 
most men  were  selected,  while  O'Connell, 
the  senior  in  professional  standing — already 
fifty-four  years  of  age — and  surpassing  the 
rest  in  public  reputation,  was  made  still 
more  conspicuous  by  the  omission  of  his 
name  from  the  list. 

New  and  unlooked-for  events,  however, 
changed  the  aspect  of  affairs ;  and  it  seem- 
ed as  though,  for  once,  the  evil  destiny 
that  so  long  presided  over  the  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries  had  yielded  to 
more  auspicious  influences.  The  oppor- 
tunity that  was  lost  in  1829  recurred  in 
the  following  year. 

The  accession  of  a  new  Sovereign,  the 
fall  of  the  WelUngton  Administration, 
and  the  formation  of  a  new  Government 
composed  exclusively  of  the  men  who  had 
so  long  sustained  the  cause  of  Catholic 
Emancipation,  appeared  to  most  men  as  the 
opening  of  a  new  era.  For  the  first  time 
in  their  history  the  government  of  both 
islands  was  vested  in  a  body  of  men  who 
were  pledged  by  the  whole  tenor  of  their 
public  lives  to  carry  out  in  the  spirit  as 
well  as  the  letter  the  principles  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  in  dealing  with  the  distract- 
ed people  of  Ireland. 

That  such  was  the  spirit  in  which  some 
of  the  members  of  the  Grey  Administration 
desired  to  act  is  now  well  known;  but 
very  different  was  the  spirit  in  which  the 
government  of  Ireland  was  conducted. 

The  task  was,  indeed,  not  easy.  On 
the  one  hand  the  Protestants  were  deeply 
offended,  and  ill-brooked  the  change  of 
system  that  threatened  their  undisturbed 
enjoyment  of  a  monopoly  of  power,  pri- 
vilege, and  pay.  True,  no  great  harm  had 
yet  been  done.  They  were  yet  in  posses- 
sion of  every  post  of  the  slightest  value  or 
importance.  The  Law,  the  Police,  every 
local  appointment,  whether  held  under  the 
Crown  or  by  the  favor  of  the  landed  gen- 
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try,  were  in  safe  hands ;  but  it  was  intolera- 
able  to  think  that  they  might  at  some  not 
distant  time  have  to  share  the  pleasant 
seats  in  the  sunshine  with  the  despised 
class  whom  they  had  so  long  kept  out  in 
the  cold.  On  the  other  hand  the  Catholics, 
after  recovering  from  the  momentary  ex- 
ultation caused  by  the  passage  of  the 
"  Relief  Bill,"  were  suffering  from  still  more 
bitter  disappointment.  They  had  been 
made  eligible  to  hold  places  of  trust  and 
emolument,  and  their  emancipation,  if  it 
meant  anything,  meant  that  they  were 
henceforward  to  be  dealt  with  on  a  footing 
of  equality ;  but  they  saw  too  plainly  that 
in  practice  the  old  system  of  Protestant  as- 
cendancy was  maintained  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent, that  for  every  post  of  importance — 
and  most  important  in  Ireland  is  the  ad- 
'ministration  of  the  law — none  but  men 
conspicuous  for  hostility  to  them  were 
deemed  eligible. 

It  must  be  owned  that  the  conduct  of 
O'Connell  during  the  year  preceding  the 
accession  of  the  Grey  Ministry  to  power 
had  much  increased  the  difficulty  of  their 
task.  At  no  period  of  his  career  could  he 
be  made  to  feel  the  responsibility  that 
presses  on  a  leader  of  the  people  for  the 
use  of  violent  and  exciting  language.  At 
that  time,  smarting  under  personal  as  well 
as  national  affronts,  he  repeatedly  indulged 
in  outbursts  of  invective  so  coarse  and  in- 
discriminate as  to  lower  his  credit  with  all 
parties  in  England. 

The  great  difficulty  of  the  Grey  Ministry 
did  not,  however,  lie  in  Ireland,  or  in  Irish 
agitators,  but  in  their  lucklesschoice  of  the 
man  through  whom  the  affairs  of  that  coun- 
try were  to  be  conducted.  If  ever  there 
were  an  unhappy  illustration  of  the  mischief 
that  comes  of  striving  to  fit  a  square  man 
to  a  round  hole,  it  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
selection  of  Mr.  Stanley,  better  known  as 
the  late  Lord  Derby,  for  Chief  Secretary 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Pos- 
sessing brilliant  natural  abilities  and  more 
than  average  literary  culture,  bom  the  re- 
presentative of  one  of  the  great  historic 
families  of  England,  nature  and  fortune 
were  united  to  secure  for  him  a  first-rate 
parliamentary  career.  But  his  very  qualities 
only  served  to  make  more  conspicuous  his 
unfitness  for  the  post  assigned  him.  Know- 
ing just  enough  of  pohtical  history  to  fur- 
nish him  with  weapons  for  debate,  but  a 
stranger  to  the  deeper  lessons  that  are 
derived  from  study  and  reflection,  he  had 


no  store  of  wisdom  on  which  to  draw  for 
guidance  amidst  the  difficulties  that  en- 
compassed him.  Wisdom,  indeed,  if  that 
had  been  added  to  his  natural  gifts,  would 
have  availed  him  little.  His  temperament 
— which  even  age  did  not  subdue  to 
calmness — was  at  that  time  so  impetuous 
as  rarely  to  leave  him  an  interval  for  reflec- 
tion before  he  had  committed  himself  by 
speech  or  act.  To  a  country  where  secular 
feuds  were  exasperated  to  their  utmost 
violence,  between  the  intolerant  supporters 
of  a  falling  monopoly  and  the  turbulent 
leaders  of  a  rising  democracy,  the  Go- 
vernment sent  a  gladiator  to  preach  the 
lesson  of  patience  and  moderation. 

At  the  accession  of  the  Grey  Ministry 
O'Connell  did  not  stand  deeply  committed 
to  the  Repeal  of  the  Union.  In  his  ad- 
dress to  the  electors  of  Clare,  when  forced 
to  present  himself  a  second  time  before 
them,  the  topic  was  altogether  omitted, 
and  a  series  of  legislative  measures  to  be 
obtained  from  the  Imperial  Parliament 
was  confidently  promised  to  the  people. 
Most  of  the  demands  then  put  forth  on 
behalf  of  Ireland,  and  several  more  besides, 
have  since  been  accorded ;  but  the  masses 
in  Ireland  were  less  easily  moved  to  strug- 
gle for  the  redress  of  tangible  and  practical 
grievances  than  for  the  "  splendid  phan- 
tom "  of  a  National  Legislature.  O'Connell 
was  too  true  an  Irishman  not  to  share  in 
the  aspirations  of  his  fellow-countrymen, 
but  far  too  sagacions  and  able  not  to  pre- 
fer at  all  times  the  practical  and  the  practi- 
cable. There  is  no  room  to  doubt  that 
for  a  long  period  O'Connell  used  the 
Repeal  Agitation  altogether  as  a  means  to 
obtain  the  set  of  measures  collectively 
known  as  "  Justice  to  Ireland "  by  the 
only  method  that  experience  had  shown 
to  be  efficient  with  a  British  Legislature — 
making  it  unsafe  to  refuse  them.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  it  would  have  been  still 
easier  in  1831  than  it  afterwards  was  in 
1835  to  induce  O'Connell  to  moderate  his 
demands  and  abstain  from  exciting  appeals 
to  the  passions  of  the  people.  But  the 
man  whose  office  it  should  have  been  to 
urge  patience  and  conciliation  was  the 
foremost  to  offer  defiance.  An  Englishman 
not  used  lightly  to  deal  with  personal 
honor  and  self-respect  might  be  excused  if 
he  were  disgusted  at  the  unmeasured  license 
of  O'Connell's  tongue,  but  in  Stanley's  case 
the  feeling  of  caste  was  superadded  to  the 
national  instinct — the  contempt  with  which 
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he  was  too  ready  to  regard  the  Irishman 
was  heightened  by  the  sense  of  utter  scorn 
for  the  plebeian. 

It  was  not  enough  that  a  Liberal  Ministry 
shrunk  from  any  proceedings  that  could 
conciliate  the  support  or  mitigate  the 
hostility  of  the  great  leader  of  the  Irish 
democracy ;  their  Irish  policy  was  so  con- 
trived as  to  drive  all  the  Roman  Catholics, 
and  many  of  the  Liberal  Protestants,  into 
adherence — often  reluctant  adherence — to 
the  political  course  of  the  great  Agitator. 
The  system  of  Protestant  ascendancy  was 
maintained  to  the  fullest  extent.  Protes- 
tants alone — men  personally  respectable, 
but  conspicuous  for  their  hostility  to  the 
popular  party — were  selected  to  fill  every 
important  post,  and  the  Under-Secretary 
of  State,  the  most  important  wheel  in  the 
governmental  machinery  of  Ireland,  was 
the  same  man  who  had  long  been  the 
willing  and  active  instrument  of  the 
Orange  party. 

In  the  debate  on  the  Address  in  1833, 
in  the  fourth  year  of  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion, O'Connell  brought  forward  a  definite 
statement  on  this  head  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  There  were  then  in  Ireland 
thirty-four  Stipendiary  Magistrates,  five 
Inspectors- general  of  Police,  and  thirty- 
two  Sub-inspectors  ;  the  great  majority  had 
been  appointed  since  the  formation  of  the 
Whig  Government,  yet  not  a  single  Ca- 
tholic had  been  chosen. 

In  his  reply  Mr.  Stanley  was  able  to  cite 
three  instances  in  which  honorary  unpaid 
distinctions  had  been  conferred  on  Roman 
Catholic  lawyers,  but  only  a  single  instance 
in  which  a  post  of  practical  importance — 
that  of  Assistant-Barrister,  or  salaried 
Chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions — had  been 
given  outside  the  pale  of  the  favored  creed. 

Under  such  conditions  was  inaugurated 
the  first  Repeal  agitation  in  Ireland,  almost 
avowedly  designed  as  a  mere  instrument 
for  coercing  the  Government  and  Parlia- 
ment to  redress  the  many  undoubted 
wrongs  of  the  Irish  people.  If  proof  were 
wanted  that  at  that  period  O'Connell  had 
no  serious  expectation  of  success  in  his 
professed  object,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  he  not  merely  assented  to,  but 
actively  promoted,  the  election  of  men  not 
friendly  to  Repeal. 

The  secret  history  of  the  negotiations 
that  preceded  and  followed  the  formation 
of  the  Melbourne  Ministry  in  1835  ^^s 
not  been  given  to  the  public.  The  alliance 


then  contracted  with  O'Connell  has  been 
the  object  of  many  accusations ;  it  was  a 
source  of  constant  unpopularity  in  England, 
and  mainly  conduced  to  the  ultimate  fall 
of  that  Administration.  Having  at  an 
early  age  been  in  frequent  contact  with 
most  of  the  men  who  were  concerned  in 
the  transactions  of  that  time,  I  may  declare 
my  conviction  that  there  was  nothing  in 
the  terms  of  that  alliance,  nor  in  the  inten- 
tions of  the  parties,  that  was  other  than 
creditable  to  their  political  wisdom  and 
honesty. 

The  terms  offered  by  the  Government 
were  none  other  than  measures  that  were 
in  themselves  just  and  politic.  The  reform 
of  the  Tithe  system,  the  opening  of  the 
Corporations  to  popular  election,  the 
abolition  of  Church  Cess,  were  the  most 
pressing  matters  requiring  legislation. 
Doubtless  O'Connell  stipulated  for  the 
practical  abolition  of  the  ascendancy 
system,  by  not  only  giving  a  fair  share  of 
Government  patronage  to  the  Catholics, 
but  also  preferring  Liberal  Protestants  over 
the  partisans  of  the  old  system. 

The  extreme  violence  of  his  former  de- 
nunciations of  the  Whig  party  under  the 
preceding  Administration  made  O'Con- 
nell's  share  pf  the  treaty — the  virtual  aban- 
donment of  the  Repeal  Agitation — more 
difficult  to  accomplish  than  it  would  have 
otherwise  been,  but  it  was  faithfully  per- 
formed. The  alliance,  or  compact,  as 
they  preferred  to  call  it,  was  the  theme  of 
incessant  assaults  on  the  Ministry  by  the 
speakers  and  writers  of  the  Tory — not  .yet 
Conservative — party ;  and  it  is  a  melan- 
choly proof  of  the  vitality  of  national  and 
sectarian  prejudices  that  the  policy  which 
for  the  first  time  gave  hope  for  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  the  people  of  the  two  islands 
was  the  chief  cause  of  the  downfall  of  the 
Ministry  that  initiated  it. 

Bitter  prejudice  against  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholics  was  not,  in  those  days,  by  any 
means  confined  to  the  dense  middle  strata 
of  English  society ;  it  held  full  possession 
of  the  still  denser  medium  of  the  Squire- 
ocracy,  and  was  largely  shared  by  profess- 
ed politicians.  Even  the  King,  more  to- 
lerant of  difference  of  creed  than  of  the 
democratic  tendency  of  the  Irish  move- 
ment, fully  shared  the  aversion  to  the 
Irish  popular  leaders.  It  is  notorious  that 
his  dislike  to  Sheil  made  it  impossible  for 
the  Ministry  to  offer  any  office,  however 
subordinate,  to  the  most  brilliant  orator  on 
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the  Liberal  benches  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  and  there  is  strong  reason  to  think 
that  the  King's  personal  feelings  prevailed 
in  a  matter  more  important  in  its  bearing 
on  the  condition  of  Ireland. 

There  is  good  ground  for  believing* 
that,  at  the  period  of  the  formation  of  the 
Grey  Administration,  some  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  Whig  party  were  favorable  to 
a  policy  of  cordial  alliance  with  the  Irish 
CathoHcs,  and  wished  to  see  the  vast  in- 
fluence of  O'Connell  enlisted  on  the  side 
of  law  and  order  by  appointing  him  to 
the  office  of  Attorney- General  for  Ireland. 
A  measure  so  bold  was  open  to  obvious 
objections,  though  few  will  now  doubt  that 
it  would  have  been  wise  and  statesmanlike. 
The  opposite  policy  prevailed ;  and  until 
the  Melbourne  (xovernment  succeeded  to 
power  on  the  failure  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in 
1835,  there  was  no  question  of  an  alliance 
with  the  Irish  popular  party.  According 
to  the  true  principles  of  our  Constitution, 
it  would  have  been  right  that  a  man  ex- 
ercising the  great  power  then  held  by 
O'Connell,  both  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  among  the  people  of  one  por- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom,  should  have 
assumed  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
political  office.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  hard 
to  believe  that  any  other  obstacle  than  the 
inveterate  prejudices  of  the  King  prevented 
Lord  Melbourne  from  offering,  and  O'Con- 
nell from  accepting  political  office,  and 
that  on  terms  honorable  to  himself  as  well 
as  to  the  Government  with  which  he  be- 
came connected.  I  may  here  relate  an 
anecdote,  of  which  I  am  unable  to  fix  the 
exact  date,  but  it  must  have  occurred  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year  1837.  Being  at 
the  time  an  undergraduate  at  Cambridge, 
I  was  walking  down  to  the  House  with  an 
Irish  representative.  At  the  corner  of 
Downing  Street  we  were  suddenly  con- 
fronted by  O'Connell,  who  said,  with  an 
air  of  triumph,  "You  may  congratulate 
me,  my  dear  B. ;  I  am  Attorney-General 
for  Ireland."  In  answer  to  some  expres- 
sion of  surprise,  he  continued,  "Yes,  I 
have  just  been  with  Lord  Melbourne,  and 
I  have  determined  to  accept  the  office. 
But  nothing  must  be  said  for  the  present."  . 
An  hour  or  two  later,  O'Connell  called  the 
same  member  aside  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  told  him  that  the  arrangement 
was  at  an  end,  because  the  King  had 
absolutely  refused  his  consent.  A  promise 
not  to  mention  what  had  occurred  was 


given  and  faithfully  kept,  and  the  writer 
held  himself  equally  bound  to  silence  dur- 
ing the  lifetime  of  the  persons  concerned. 
It  is  right  to  say,  that  one  of  the  few 
persons  now  alive  who  was  in  a  position 
to  be  fully  aware  of  every  important  step 
taken  by  Lord  Melbourne  is  persuaded 
that  no  such  offer  was  made,  and  that' 
O'Connell  must  either  have  deceived 
himself  as  to  the  nature  of  the  proposition 
made  to  him,  or  from  some  inexplicable 
motive  have  made  an  unfounded  state- 
ment. I  am  unable  to  offer  any  explana- 
tion, but  at  this  distance  of  time  I  can 
see  no  reason  for  withholding  the  incident 
as  it  occurred. 

It  is  unhappily  certain  that  the  oppor- 
tunity for  reconciling  the  people  of  Ire- 
land to  the  Legislative  Union  that  was 
opened  by  the  policy  of  the  Melbourne 
Administration  was  not  secured.  The  re- 
sponsibility rests  on  many  shoulders,  but 
mainly  on  those  of  the  leader  of  the  party 
of  resistance.  Sir  Robert  Peel.  If  that 
able  man  has  been  truly  described  as  the 
greatest  Member  of  Parliament  of  our 
century,  his  conduct  in  regard  to  Ireland 
alone  suffices  to  show  that  no  Prime 
Minister  since  the  time  of  Lord  Liverpool 
has  less  claim  to  the  rank  of  statesman. 
Instead  of  perceiving  that  the  .interests  of 
the  empire,  as  well  as  those  of  his  own 
party,  were  concerned  in  satisfying  the 
reasonable  demands  of  the  Irish  people, 
he  exerted  all  his  great  skill  as  a  party 
leader  in  delaying  measures  that  he  could 
not  defeat,  and  haggling  over  miserable 
details  when  everything  like  principle  had 
been  conceded.  Witness  the  long  con- 
tests over  Irish  Corporation  Reform, 
dragged  on  through  four  sessions  of  Par- 
liament, and  delayed  for  an  additional 
year  because  the  Opposition  in  the  Hpuse 
of  Lords  would  not  yield  i/.  a  year  on 
the  qualification  clause. 

Nothing  was  more  vehemently  assailed 
in  the  conduct  of  the  Melbourne  Ministry 
than  the  administration  of  Government 
patronage  in  Ireland,  and  on  no  point — 
at  least  during  its  earlier  period — was  it 
less  open  to  just  blame.  The  whisper  of 
complaint  has  never  yet  been  heard  from 
any  party  in  Ireland  against  the  men  who 
were  promoted  to  the  judicial  bench. 
For  tlje  first  time  the  whole  people  of 
Ireland,  of  whatever  creed  or  faction,  be- 
gan to  conceive  the  possibility  of  obtain- 
ing impartial  justice  from  the  regular  tri- 
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bunals.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  that 
before  them  no  just  men  had  sat  on  the 
Irish  bench,  but  the  instances  of  scanda- 
lous partiaHty  were  too  many  and  too  re- 
cent, and  the  system  of  exclusiveness  had 
too  thoroughly  blocked  up  the  channels 
of  justice,  for  the  mass  of  the  people  even 
for  a  moment  to  expect  a  share  in  it. 

Personally,  O'Connell  was  not  charge- 
able with  self-seeking  in  the  disposal  of 
Government  patronage.  He  did  not,  as 
had  been  the  usage  in  Ireland  with  men 
of  the  highest  social  position,  provide  for 
most  of  his  relatives  and  family  connec- 
tions at  the  public  expense.  Some  unfit 
and  several  inefficient  men  owed  to  his 
favor  their  promotion  to  places  of  secon- 
dary importance ;  but  this  is  no  more  than 
happens  even  to  the  most  scrupulous  dis- 
tributor of  patronage.  It  was  not  till  the 
later  period  of  the  Melbourne  Administra- 
tion that  a  new  political  disease  began  to 
establish  itself  in  Ireland,  for  whose  growth 
and  extension  both  0*Connell  and  the 
Ministry  were  to  a  considerable  extent  re- 
sponsible. 

It  is  but  just  to  O'Connell  to  say  that 
at  the  time  when  he  first  obtained  pre- 
ponderating political  power  in  Ireland  he 
showed  no  disposition  to  use  that  power 
arbitrarily,  so  as  to  secure  the  return  to 
Parliament  of  his  personal  adherents. 
Still  less  did  he  give  the  slightest  prefe- 
rence to  candidates  on  sectarian  grounds. 
At  the  time  when  his  influence  was  great- 
est, and  when  he  undoubtedly  controlled 
one-half  of  the  Irish  elections,^the  number 
of  Roman  Catholics  out  of  about  seventy 
Liberal  representatives  never  exceeded 
twenty-six.  But  a  state  of  political  feeling 
in  which  one  man  is  able  to  exert  so  much 
power  is  in  itself  unsound,  and  was  sure 
in  the  long  run  to  breed  abuses.  Cases 
frequently  arose  where  O'Connell  had 
practically  the  nomination  of  a  represen- 
tative for  a  popular  constituency.  It  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  men  of  indepen- 
dent character  and  real  ability  would  seek 
to  enter  public  life  as  the  passive  instru- 
ments of  a  policy  that  they  could  in  no 
way  control.  It  was,  perhaps,  by  no 
fault  in  O'Connell  that  his  choice  on  these 
occasions  was  very  restricted,  but  un- 
doubtedly his  taste  was  not  squeamish. 
Ak  the  members  of  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment saw  in  succession  on  the  benches 
behind  the  great  Agitator  new  representa- 
tives of  Irish  constituencies,  whose  slight- 


est defect  was  their  ignorance  of  the 
forms  of  polite  society,  the  feeling  of  po- 
litical aversion  grew  to  a  pitch  of  exasp>e- 
ration  not  before  seen  in  Parliament.  The 
class  in  question — O'ConnelFs  "  tail,"  as 
<hey  were  called  —  never  formed  more 
than  a  small  minority  among  the  Irish 
Liberal  members,  yet  they  sufficed  to  bring 
into  bad  odor  the  entire  body.  In  plain 
truth,  not  a  few  of  these  men  were  needy 
adventurers,  who  seized  the  chance  of  se- 
curing a  prize — some  paltry  place  with  an 
income  of  a  few  hundreds  a  year  after  an 
interval  of  political  subserviency  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

Before  long,  as  corruption  has  a  mar- 
vellous tendency  to  develop  new  species 
and  varieties,  a  still  uglier  sort  of  **  patriot " 
came  upon  the  stage.  Devoted  to  the 
service  of  his  country,  he  never  demanded 
direct  recompense  for  his  disinterested 
support  of  the  Administration.  But  he 
was  unceasing  in  his  endeavors  to  obtain 
appointments  for  others.  He  was  an 
adept  in  describing  the  personal,  moral, 
and  political  claims  of  his  proteges ^  and 
rarely  failed  to  obtain  from  the  weary 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  nomination 
to  every  post  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  county  or  borough  which  he  repre- 
sented. In  practice,  the  patronage  thus 
obtained  was  made  a  matter  of  shameless 
traffic.  The  candidate  bargained  with  the 
popular  member,  and  did  not  receive  his 
appointment  until  he  had  actually  paid 
down  as  much  as  two  or  three  years'  sal- 
ary of  the  promised  post.  Such  samples 
of  the  genus  Patriot  were  indeed  not  com- 
mon. I  do  not  believe  that  at  any  one 
time  their  number  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons exceeded  three;  but  the  mischief  ef- 
fected was  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
cases  that  actually  occurred.  It  may  be 
said  that  neither  O'Connell,  nor  the  Eng- 
lish gentlemen  who  had  the  disagreeable 
task  of  managing  the  Irish  members  on 
behalf  of  the  Government,  knew  of  these 
transactions.  They  doubtless  had  no  dis- 
tinct proof  of  their  existence,  but  I  am 
quite  sure  that  ample  and  notorious  ground 
for  suspicion  existed,  and  that  anyone  who 
cared  to  make  inquiry  could  have  obtained 
adequate  proof  of  the  truth.  To  say  that 
a  fact  is  notorious  in  a  certain  society  of- 
ten means  that  you  have  no  clear  or  posi- 
tive evidence;  but  upon  this  matter  I  can 
say  that  I  have  had  the  most  direct  and 
convincing  testimony,  not  as  to  one  only, 
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but  as  to  several  separate  instances  of 
traffic  in  Government  patronage;  and 
hundreds  of  persons  not  directly  connected 
with  them  must  have  had  equal  opportu- 
nities with  myself..  At  the  same  time,  I 
feel  equally  sure  that  if  anyone  had  had 
the  hardihood  publicly  to  charge  the  au- 
thors of  these  scandals,  he  would  have 
failed  ignominiously  in  his  efforts  to  ex- 
pose them.  All  the  parties  concerned 
would  have  solemnly  denied  everything 
that  had  occurred. 

It  is  quite  true  that  even  the  worst  of 
these  instances  of  political  corruption  fell 
far  short  of  those  that  commonly  occurred 
under  the  old  system,  when  the  Irish 
Parliament  was  exclusively  Protestant  and 
aristocratic  in  composition.  It  was,  per- 
haps, only  natural  that  in  a  country  where 
such  seed  had  been  profusely  sown  it 
should  blossom  forth  on  new  soil ;  but  it 
is  part  of  the  penalty  that  a  man  pays  for 
such  power  as  O'Connell  then  held  that 
he  is  deemed  responsible  not  only  for  what 
he  does,  but  for  what  he  omits  to  do.  It 
would  be  unjust  to  say  that  O'Connell 
lowered  the  tone  of  political  morality  in 
Ireland,  but  it  fs  true  that  he  failed  to  use 
his  vast  influence  to  raise  and  purify  it. 

If  we  must  acquit  him  of  complicity  in 
downright  corruption,  we  cannot  even 
say  so  much  as  to  one  form  of  political 
dishonesty  which  has  always  been  leniently 
regarded  in  Ireland,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
has  a  tendency  to  Extend  in  this  island 
also.  To  curry  favor  with  the  populace 
by  pandering  to  the  vulgar  liking  for 
abuse  of  those  in  higher  position  or  au- 
thority is  in  democratic  societies  a  con- 
stant temptation  to  the  politician ;  but  in 
such  a  country  as  Ireland,  where  disaffec- 
tion lies  deep  in  the  breasts  of  the  people, 
the  man  is  positively  criminal  who  excites 
it  without  any  real  belief  in  what  he  says. 
Yet  at  the  very  time  when  the  sole  object 
and  intention  of  many  "  patriotic"  candi.- 
dates  was  to  earn  by  steady  parliamentary 
support  of  the  Government  some  misera- 
ble appointment,  they  rarely  addressed  a 
constituency  without  denouncing  the  Eng- 
lish (or  usually  Saxon)  Parliament  and 
Government.  Ludicrous  illustrations  of 
this  were  constantly  afforded.  A  very 
well-meaning  country  gentleman  who  had 
joined  one  of  O'Connell's  numerous  poHti- 
cal  associations  told  me  that  he  was  once 
placed  in  a  great  difficulty  when,  on  enter- 
ing a  meeting,  he  was  suddenly  called  on 


to  take  the  chair.  Not  being  so  ready  of 
speech  as  most  of  his  countrymen,,  he 
said  anxiously  to  some  one  of  the  minor 
fry  of  agitators  who  was  present,  "  What 
am  I  to  do  ?  What  am  I  to  say  ?"  */  It's 
the  asiest  thing  in  the  world,"  was  the 
reply;  "just  say  a  few  words  about  your 
country,  and  al^use the  Government'^ 

O'Connell  was,  indeed,  no  mere  dema- 
gogue. On  more  than  one  occasion  he 
showed  true  courage  and  patriotism  by 
withstanding  the  popular  impulse  of  the 
moment,  and  if  he  too  often  pleased  the 
mob  by  coarse  invective,  he  merely  in- 
dulged in  the  expression  of  feelings  that 
at  the  time  were  thoroughly  sincere.  But 
he  was  certainly  not  scrupulous  as  to  the 
means  by  which  he  excited  and  main- 
tained popular  enthusiasm,  and  still  less 
inclined  to  set  up  a  high  standard  for 
his  followers.  English  Ministers  thought 
it  a  light  matter  that  their  Irish  supporters 
should  use  wild  language  in  Ireland,  so 
long  as  they  never  failed  when  wanted  in 
the  division  lobby ;  but  grfeat  as  are  the 
obligations  that  Ireland  owes  to  the  Mel- 
bourne administration — the  first  that  ever 
attempted  to  deal  justly  and  generously 
with  the  mass  of  the  population — it  is  a 
grievous  drawback  that  it  should  have 
had  a  direct  share  in  inflicting  on  Ireland 
the  worst  evil  that  now  afflicts  her — the 
trade  in  sham-patriotism. 

The  fall  of  the  Melbourne  Government 
and  the  accession  to  office  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  mark  the  commencement  of  the  last 
period  of  O'Connell's  career.  Peel  was 
no  way  incapable  of  dealing  impartially 
with  Ireland,  and  several  of  his  colleagues 
were  full  of  excellent  intentions ;  but  he 
had  committed  the  immense  blunder  of 
allowing  the  passionate  resentment  of  the 
Irish  Tory  party  to  direct  his  policy  as 
leader  of  the  Opposition.  On  crossing  to 
the  Ministerial  side  of  the  House  he  car- 
ried with  him  these  compromising  allies, 
and  secured  the  bitter  hostility  of  the 
popular  party  in  Ireland.  The  immediate 
consequence  was  that  O'Connell  thence- 
forth devoted  his  utmost  energies  to  the 
revival  of  the  Repeal  Agitation  on  a  scale 
more  formidable  than  it  had  ever  before 
attained.  Whether  he  merely  intended 
once  more  to  use  the  Repeal  Agitation  as 
an  effective  weapon  of  political  warfare, 
or  had  finally  despaired  of  obtaining 
necessary  reforms  from  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament, it  is  not  easy  to  decide ;   but  it  is 
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to  me  quite  certain  that  the  enthusiasm 
which  he  succeeded  in  exciting  through 
the  greater  part  of  Ireland  reacted  to  a 
marvellous  extent  upon  his  own  impres- 
sionjvble  nature.  Having  converted  the 
mass  of  his  countrymen,  he  finally  con- 
verted himself,  not  merely  to  the  belief 
that  Repeal  was  desirable — for  so  much 
he  perhaps  always  did  believe — but  to  the 
conviction  that  it  was  attainable.  Never, 
perhaps,  has  a  man  engaged  in  political 
life  been  subjected  to  influences  so  calcu- 
lated to  excite  and  to  intoxicate.  The  fa- 
vorite of  a  senate  will  always  meet  some 
wholesome  opposition,  but  the  "  un- 
crowned monarch"  of  the  Irish  people 
was  for  more  than  a  year  carried  forward 
on  one  constantly  rising  wave  of  popular 
enthusiasm.  He  was  not  the  cool  contri- 
ver who  could  sit  down  to  calculate  the 
forces  at  his  disposal,  and  the  obstacles  in 
his  way,  but  the  most  Irish  of  all  Irish- 
men, moved  by  the  like  passions  and  af- 
fections with  the  people  whom  he  swayed, 
capable  at  one  and  the  same  moment  of 
genuine  faith  and  devotion  to  a  cause, 
and  of  resorting  to  mere  artifice  and  cun- 
ning in  the  means  for  advancing  it ;  an 
enigma  to  all  Englishmen,  because  he  was 
compounded  of  qualities  that  among  them 
are  absolutely  incompatible. 

Mr.  Lecky  has  touched  with  a  delicate 
pen  the  closing  portion  of  O'Connell's  ca- 
reer— the  blow  struck  by  his  imprison- 
ment; the  increasing  feebleness,  caused 
more  by  disappointment  than  organic 
disease;  the  dark  shadow  of  the  famine 
closing  over  his  country,  and  threatening 
to  engulf  all  classes  in  one  common  ruin  ; 
and,  bitterest  of  all,  the  political  organiza- 
tion that  he  had  created  and  led  to  victo- 
ry, to  which  he  trusted  for  whatever  was 
yet  to  be  achieved  for  his  country,  shat- 
tered to  utter  impotence  by  the  revolt  of 
the .  younger  and  more  energetic  portion 
of  his  followers,  who  openly  defied  his  au- 
thority, and  cast  suspicion  on  his  motives. 

The  man  who  devotes  his  life  to  his 
country  in  the  career  of  political  conflict 
too  often  undertakes  a  thankless  task,  and 
he  who  is  not  sustained  by  the  loftiest 
motives  must  look  for  no  solid  reward; 
but  a  sadder  ending  than  this  of  0*Con- 
nell  is  scarcely  to  be  found  on  record. 

Who  can  look  hardly  on  the  record  of 
a  life  wherein  such  mighty  energies  were 
devoted  to  the  service  of  an  oppressed  na- 
tion ?      If  in  his  course  he  sometimes 


swerved  from  the  straight  path,  his  faults 
were  severely  chastised.  The  mischief 
that  he  did  lived  after  him,  and  some  part, 
at  least,  of  the  good  was  interred  with  his 
bones.  His  remains  were  not  laid  to  rest 
on  his  native  soil  before  the  great  lesson 
of  legal  and  peaceful  agitation  that  he  had 
so  steadily  inculcated  was  derided  and  ab- 
jured by  the  most  conspicuous  of  his  fol- 
lowers. 

Of  the  Young  Ireland  party,  as   they 
were  generally  called,  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  without  a  share  of  respect.     If  some 
amongst  their  leaders  were  men  of  little 
real   ability,  whose   shallow   brains    were 
stirred   up  by  listening   to  their  own   or 
their     companions*     frothy    declamation, 
others  were  made  up  of  more  solid  stuflf, 
and    under    more   fortunate    conditions, 
might  have  done  real  service  in  political 
life.     In  so  far  as  it  was  a  revolt  against 
the  dishonesty  and  corruption  of  a  section 
of  O'Connell's  followers,  it  was  a  righteous 
movement,  and  demanded  the  sympathy 
of  every  honest  man.     But  the  main  prin- 
ciple of  the  party — the  right  to  seek  politi- 
cal changes  by  physical  force — was  con- 
demned in  advance  to  ignominious  failure 
whenever  the  attempt  to  apply  it  should 
be  made.     Young  men  who  had  not  yet 
learned  that  armed  rebellion  in  a  country 
ruled  by  public  opinion  is  a  criminal  ana- 
chronism, discovered  that  the  teachings  of 
O'Connell,   though    seemingly   forgotten, 
had  sunk  deeply  into  the  popular  mind. 
Treason  was,  indeed,  the   fashion.     The 
writings  of  the  Young  Ireland  chiefs  were 
widely  read,  their  speeches  were  cheered 
to  the  echo,  and  the  noise  was  so  great 
that  even  experienced  statesmen  ♦  were  led 
to   think  that  it  meant  something  formi- 
dable.    But  although  a  disaffected  people 
wished  well  to  Smith  O'Brien  and  his  con- 
federates, as  they  would  have  done  to  any 
other  enemy  of  British  power,  they  were 


*  It  is  known  that  Ihe  late  Lord  Clarendon, 
then  Lord  Lieutenant,  was  so  much  impressed 
with  the  gravity  of  the  situation  that  he  appre- 
hended the  insufficiency  of  the  military  force  at 
his  disposal,  and  contemplated  the  probability  of 
recurring  to  the  supi)ort  of  the  Orangemen  of 
Ulster.  The  writer,  who  had  shortly  before  tra- 
velled through  many  parts  of  the  South  and 
West,  cannot  forget  the  look  of  mcredulity  with 
which  that  able  diplomatist  listened,  a  few  days 
before  O'Brien's  abortive  effort,  to  the  confident 
opinion  that  a  single  regiment  would  be  more 
than  sufficient  to  meet  and  disperse  any  insurrec- 
tionary force  that  could  be  got  together. 
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very  far  from  that  frame  of  mind  that  will 
carry  undisciplined  men  to  face  the  bayo- 
net. Ever  since  O'Connell  showed  what 
might  be  effected  by  peaceful  agitation, 
the  belief  in  insurrection  as  a  practical  re- 
medy for  political  and  social  wrong  has 
gone  out  of  the  Irish  people. 

The  Young  Irelanders  themselves  have 
outlived  the  errors  of  their  hot  vouth. 
They  have  by  this  time  discovered  that 
corruption  and  venality  flourish  under  a 
Republican  constitution  still  more  freely 
than  in  the  mixed  political  system  of  the 
old  country.  The  absurd  notion  that 
there  is  something  unbecoming  a  patriot 
in  the  acceptance  of  office  in  the  public 
service,  and  in  receiving  for  honest  work 
remuneration  much  less  than  can  be  gained 
in  professional  or  commercial  pursuits,  has 
not  quite  disappeared  in  Ireland,  because 
the  very  basis  of  public  morality  in  this 
relation  had  been  sapped  by  scandalous 
appointments  of  men  whose  chief  claim  to 
preferment  was  political  dishonesty.  But 
since  the  ablest  of  the  Young  Ireland 
leaders  has,  in  another  hemisphere,  held 
conspicuous  office  which  he  owed  to  the 
merited  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
and  has  accepted  not  only  the  emoluments 
of  office,  but  honorary  distinction  from  the 
Crown,  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  confu- 
sion of  ideas  prevailing  in  Ireland  will 
pass  away,  and  that  men  will  understand 
the  simple  proposition  that  what  is  discre- 
ditable is  not  the  place,  but  the  ladder  by 
which  some  have  reached  it — that  the  fee 
earned  by  the  skilled  practitioner  is  one 
thing,  and  that  pocketed  by  the  impudent 
quack  a  very  different  thing. 

The  condition  of  Ireland  is  not  yet 
what  men  whose  patiotism  includes  the 
whole  empire  in  its  aspirations  may  have 
hoped  and  desired.  Disaffection,  lying 
deep,  but  by  no  means  of  a  practical  cha- 
racter, is  still  widely  spread.  This  is  dis- 
couraging; but  let  rational  Englishmen 
ask  themselves  whether  it  is  unnatural. 
For  how  long  a  time  did  English  preju- 
dices prevent  a  fair  trial  of  the  Union 
between  the  two  countries  ?  For  the  last 
five-and-twenty  years  you  could  find  no 
man  of  the  least  pretension  to  political 
sagacity  who  did  not  own  that  the  reten- 
tion of  the  Irish  Church  establishment  was 
indefensible  in  principle  and  mischievous 
in  practice,  and  yet  it  stood  untouched 
till  1869.  The  more  excusable  prejudices 
that  impeded  any  change  in  the  legal  rela- 


tions between  landlord  and  tenant  yielded 
only  in  1870  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  Land 
Bill,  and  for  the  first  time  you  could  say 
with  truth  that  Irish  disaffection  must  seek 
its  justification  in  the  past.  The  single 
diflftculty  that  remains  will  be  easily  solved 
if  you  will  but  remember  that  whenever 
you  have  allowed  religious  prepossessions 
or  antipathies  to  guide  you  in  legislating 
for  Ireland,  you  have  invariably  committed 
a  blunder,  as  well  as  an  injustice.  Once 
allow  that  other  men  have  a  right  to  hold 
opinions  very  different  from  yours,  ask 
yourselves  what  you  would  admit  to 
be  just  treatment  if  you  could  change 
places  and  opinions  with  them,  and  you 
will  not  go  far  wrong  in  dealing  with  Ire- 
land. 

The  cry  for  Home  Rule  is  not  pleasant 
to  our  ears.  We  know  well  that  in  the 
mouths  of  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hun- 
dred who  use  it  it  means  nothing  else  than 
disaffection.  A  few  men  may  mean  the 
very  true  and  simple  proposition  that  the 
House  of. Commons  has  undertaken  more 
work  than  it  can  perform  efficiently,  and 
that  local  business  could  be  better  trans- 
acted in  local  assemblies.  This  is  no  more 
an  Irish  grievance  than  it  is  a  Welsh  or  a 
Yorkshire  grievance.  The  agitation,  so 
far  as  it  has  real  importance,  has  little  or 
no  reference  to  a  practical  remedy  for  a 
practical  evil.  It  means  simply  that  you 
have  not  yet  cured  the  disaffection  that 
you  have  earned  by  centuries  of  misgo- 
vernment.  It  is  unreasonable  on  your 
part  to  have  expected  to  do  so.  Wrong- 
doing would  be  made  too  pleasant  and 
easy  in  this  world  if  everything  were  set 
right  by  merely  ceasing  to  do  wrong.  But 
although  it  may  be  long  before  Irish  disaf- 
fection will  entirely  cease,  it  has  become 
much  less  formidable  since  the  two  great 
grievances  have  been  removed.  The  pea- 
sant is  now  enjoying  comparative  prospe- 
rity, and  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  Land  Act  he 
has  acquired  that  sense  of  security  which, 
more  than  anything  else,  attaches  men  to 
the  cause  of  order.  The  introduction  of 
competitive  examinations  for  appointments 
in  the  public  service  is  a  still  more  effica- 
cious means  for  creating  a  feeling  favora- 
ble to  union  with  England.  Unlike  the 
old  system  of  appointment  through  politi- 
cal influence,  this  elevates  instead  of  de- 
grading the  successful  candidate,  and  the 
large  proportion  of  Irishmen  that  gain  the 
prizes  supplies  an  argument  whose  cogency 
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is  felt  by  all  the  educated  or  half-educated 
classes  in  Ireland. 

So  far  as  I  can  see,  the  agitation  for 
Home  Rule,  or  repeal  of  the  Union,  is 
not  likely  to  give  any  serious  trouble, 
unless  by  glaring  bad  policy  a  vitality  is 
given  to  it  which  it  does  not  inherently 
possess.  When  orators  whose  trade  is 
agitation  are  allowed  to  tell  the  people 
with  truth  that  measures  proposed  by  men 
responsible  to  the  country,  which  would 
undoubtedly  be  accepted  by  an  Irish  Par- 
liament, cannot  be  carried  out  because  of 
the  prejudices  of  English  and  Scotch 
representatives,  or  the  reluctance  of  the 
House  of  Peers,  a  valid  argument  is  sup- 
plied— pro  tanfOy  against  the  Legislative 
Union. 

It  is  a  still  more  obvious  blunder  to 
show  favor  to  those  who  aid  the  anti-Union 
agitation.  The  Minister  who  gives  pay  or 
preferment  to  venal  sham  patriots  abets  a 
movement  hostile  to  the  welfare  of  the 
entire  empire,  and  at  the  same  time  does  a 
special  wrong  to  Ireland,  by  nurturing  the 
worst  disease  under  which  she  labors — 
utter  disbelief  in  political  honesty. 

If  the  younger  men  amongst  us  shall 
live  to  see  complete  and  cordial  union 
between  the  people  of  both  islands,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  roll  of  national 
benefactors  to  whom  that  consummation 
will  be  due,  the  foremost  name  must  be 
that  of  Daniel  O'Connell.  It  is  not  only 
that  he  was  the  first  to  compel  the  rulers 
of  the  empire  to  commence  the  era  of  jus- 
tice that  alone  makes  Union  possible.  His 
work  was  greater  than  this  :  He  found  his 
countrymen  slaves ;  he  raised  them  from 
the  dust,  and  first  taught  them  to  assume 
at  least  the  attitude  of  freemen.  The  edu- 
cation of  a  people  is  a  slow  work ;  but  if 
at  no  distant  time  they  are  fully  worthy  to 
take  the  place  that  is  prepared  for  them — 
that  of  free  citizens  of  a  great  united 
empire — sharing  the  vanward  post  in  the 
great  advance  of  political  and  social  pro- 
gress, they  must  never  forget  that  the  first 
lessons  of  freedom  were  received  from  the 
lips  of  O'Connell. 

Of  O'Connell  the  man,  such  as  he  was 
known  to  his  contemporaries,  the  next 
generation  will  find  it  diflftcult  to  form  a 
just  conception.  Nothing  could  be  strong- 
er than  the  animosity  which  he  excited 
amongst  his  opponents,  unless  it  were  the 
enthusiastic  attachment  felt  towards  him 
by  his  personal  friends  and  followers.    His 


faults  were  on  the  surface,  and  were  exactly 
those  that  most  surely  shock  and  offend 
educated  Englishmen.  His  invectives  not 
rarely  descended  to  scurrility,  and  his  dis- 
regard of  literal  truth  and  probability  in 
his  popular  addresses  was  such  as,  in  an 
Englishman,  would  have  implied  utter 
want  of  principle.  The  irrepressible  ten- 
dency to  exaggeration  inseparable  from 
the  Irish  nature  will  not,  however,  be 
severely  judged  by  posterity.  It  must  be 
noted  that,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
his  violence  was  excited,  not  by  personal, 
but  by  national  feelings.  His  vituperation 
was  directed  against  the  enemies  of  Ire- 
land, not  against  the  enemies  of  O'Con- 
nell. 

If  his  political  friends  learned  to  place 
implicit  confidence  in  his  courage,  his 
energy,  and  the  boundless  resources  of 
his  inventive  intelligence,  the  personal 
devotion  that  he  awakened  was  due 
to  qualities  of  another  order.  He  was 
a  true  friend,  faithful  to  all  who  had 
ever  done  him  a  service,  and  possessed 
in  the  highest  degree  that  personal 
charm  of  manner  and  conversation  that 
people  of  other  countries  usually  attribute 
to  the  typical  Irishman.  But  he  proved 
himself  to  own  virtues  of  a  higher  and 
rarer  order.  On  several  important  occa- 
sions, and  notably  in  regard  to  trade  com- 
binations and  the  Poor  Law  question, 
he  boldly  took  the  unpopular  side,  and 
did  not  shrink  from  the  clearest  expression 
of  his  opinions.  This  does  not  seem  diffi- 
cult to  men  who  depend  upon  parliamen- 
tary support  for  political  influence.  They 
may  reasonably  expect  that  justice  will  in 
due  time  be  done  to  their  motives.  The 
case  is  very  different  with  a  man  who 
holds  power  and  importance  by  the  fleet- 
ing tenure  of  popular  favor ;  and  one  such 
sacrifice  made  to  conscience  should  out- 
weigh many  a  blemish  in  the  career  of  a 
popular  leader. 

Those  who  best  knew  0*Connell  are 
able  to  cite  many  an  instance  of  magnani- 
mity that  contrasts  strongly  with  the  un- 
scrupulousness  of  which  his  opponents 
constantly  accused  him.* 

*  An  instance,  vouched  by  a  person  well  ac- 
quainted with  both  the  parties,  has  been  lately 
given  to  me.  O'Connell  had  been  on  terms  of 
intimacy  with  P.  M.,  an  able  and  influential  man, 
well  known  in  Dublin.  A  quarrel,  arising  from 
some  political  difference,  broke  out  between  them. 
O'Connell  denounced  his  opponent  in  language 
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Of  him,  as  of  nearly  all  men  who  have 
taken  an  eminent  part  in  public  affairs,  we 
may  say  that,  although  his  aims  were  lofty, 
he  was  not  careful  in  his  choice  of  means. 
The  worst  that  can  witii  justice  be  urged 
against  him  is  that  he  was  too  tolerant 
of  baser  men,  who  used  low  means  to 
compass  low  ends,  so  long  as  they  were 
ready  to  swell  the  ranks  of  his  auxiliary 
forces. 

Wlien  the  future  historian  is  able  calmly 
to  survey  the  miserable  history  of  Ireland 
up  to  the  end  of  the  last  century,  he  will, 


perhaps,  regard  it  as  no  slight  testimony 
to  the  qualities  of  the  Irish  race  that  it 
should  at  such  a  time  have  impersonated 
itself  in  a  figure  so  commanding  and  so 
free  from  base  admixture.  If  it  prove  the 
great  qualities  of  the  man  that  he  should 
have  acquired  such  power  over  his  coun- 
trymen, it  says  not  a  little  for  them  that 
the  man  to  whom  alone  they  gave  their 
entire  hearts  was  one  whom  they  may 
present  without  shame  to  ihe  scrutiny 
of  succeeding  generations. — MacmillarCs 
Magazine, 
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The  ancient  capital  of  Northern  China, 
three  days'  journey  from  the  Great  Wall, 
on  the  Siberian  road,  uprears  itself  from  a 
hideous,  seemingly  boundless  plain  of  dust, 
strewn  with  remnants  of  old  buildings, 
and  all  kinds  of  disheartening  rubbish 
There  is  perhaps  no  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface  on  which  the  European  feels  more 
hopelessly  far  away  from  every  familiar 
place  and  person,  than  when  traversing 
this  great  desert  plain  heaped  with  the 
dust  of  ages.  A  i^^  crumbling  villages 
break  the  monotony ;  and  then  comes  a 
wall  of  immense  length,  brown,  crenulated, 
pierced  in  the  centre  by  a  magnificent 
portico,  the  finest  *  gate  '  in  all  the  Celestial 
Empire.  It  is  like  the  Scripture  picture 
of  the  walls  of  Babylon  and  the  formidable 
ramparts  of  Nineveh.  A  lofty  tower  is 
surmounted  by  a  roof,  consisting  of  five 
stages  of  green  tiles,  pierced  by  five  ranges 
of  holes,  through  which  grin  huge  cannon- 
mouths,  very  terrible,  until  one  learns  that 
the  guns  are  wooden.  Far  out  of  sight 
on  right  and  left  stretches  the  wall,  partly 
of  granite,  partly  of  huge  gray  bricks,  and 
at  its  foot  opens  a  deep  vaulted  passage, 
through  which  pour  converging  tides  of 
Chinese,  Mongols,  and  Tartars,  strings  of 
blue  carts,  files  of  black  mules,  caravans 
of  dun-colored,  heavily  laden  camels ;  for 

of  extreme  violence,  and  for  many  years  they  were 
on  terms  of  mutual  hostility.  Long  afterwards 
P.  M.  told  my  informant  that  during  the  period 
of  their  friendship  O'Connell  had  become  aware 
of  circumstances  of  a  private  nature  which,  if 
published,  would  have  been  ruinous  to  the  posi- 
tion and  credit  of  his  adversary,  but,  in  spite  of 
the  violence  of  their  subsequent  quarrel,  was 
never  led  to  divulge  them  or  allude  to  them  in 
any  way. 


this  is  the  entrance  to  the  Chinese  town. 
The  ancient  city  is  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions— the  Chinese,  the  Tartar,  and  the 
Imperial,  and  each  has  a  perfectly  distinct 
physiognomy. 

The  majestic  beauty  of  the  *  gate  *  passes 
like  a  dream,  and  the  traveller  finds  its 
stateliness  utterly  reversed  by  the  scense 
which  it  incloses.  Waste  land,  tumble- 
down huts,  sinuous  ways — half  paved  with 
enormous  blocks  of  stone,  half  left  in  yawn- 
ing gaps  a  coupl^  of  feet  deep — dirt, 
poverty,  desolation ;  through  these  one 
struggles  on  until  a  second  wall  stops  the 
way.  It  is  still  more  majestic  and  Babylo- 
nian ;  it  is  sixty  feet  high,  and  forty  feet 
wide,  and  it  divides  the  Chinese  from  the 
Tartar  city.  On  the  other  side  is  a  kind 
of  circus  without  benches,  which  is  formed  of 
gigantic  walls  protecting  the  principal  gate, 
and  is  very  like  a  spacious  bear-pit.  No- 
body is  permitted  to  pass  through  the  cen- 
tral aperture  except  the  emperor ;  so  the 
traveller  passes  under  the  great  arch  at  the 
side,  and  is  generally  instructed  by  his 
guide  to  ascend  some  steps  to  the  top  of 
the  wall,  from  whence  he  can  command  a 
view  of  all  Pekin.  A  wonderful  sight, 
grand,  melancholy,  and  suggestive.  Three 
concentric  cities,  divided  from  each  other 
by  inner  walls  :  first,  the  Tartar  city,  which 
is  the  largest,  and  has  upon  it  the  warlike 
stamp  of  the  conquering  race;  then  the 
Imperial  city — with  the  palaces  of  the 
mandarins,  each  consisting  of  nearly  a 
hundred  kiosks;  and  finally  the  forbidden 
city,  with  its  thousands  of  roofs  in  imperial 
yellow,  and  its  Me-chan,  the  sacrosanctum 
of  the  Celestial  Empire. 

Forming  the  vast  mysterious  inclosure 
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of  the  forbidden  city  are  walls,  on  whose 
summits  four  carriages  might  be  driven 
abreast;  the  countless  roofs  of  the  man- 
darins' palaces  are  bright  green,  the  domes 
of  the  temples  are  dark  blue ;  there  are 
great  spaces  paved  witli  pottery,  and  there 
are  marble  bridges.  But  all  this  spendor 
is  set  in  a  framework  of  crumbUng,  dusty 
rum.  Everything  is  extraordinary  in  this 
wonderful  place,  which  is  an  epitome  of 
decay.  Thebes,  Memphis,  Carthage, 
Rome,  are  ruins  which  tell  of  violent  vi- 
cissitude ;  Pekin  is  a  skeleton  dropping 
into  dust.  The  ravine-like  streets  are  knee- 
deep  in  every  sort  of  rubbish  ;  the  moats, 
the  canals,  and  the  rivers  are  all,  and 
always,  dry ;  the  formal  parks,  the  once 
marvellous  ponds,  are  turned  to  desert 
places.  Triumphal  arches  stand  side  by 
side  with  wretched  tumble-down  booths, 
surmounted  by  a  forest  of  little  poles, 
whence  paper  *  signs '  dangle  in  the  air,  and 
uniformity  is  lent  to  all  by  the  thick  layer 
of  evil-smelling  dust  which  lies  upon  them, 
the  same  dust  that  is  always  whirling 
around,  hurting  the  eyes,  and  offending 
the  nostrils. 

This  great  city,  in  which  nothing  is  ever 
repaired,  and  where  it  is  penal  to  pull 
down  anything,  is  dropping  to  pieces ;  and 
it  is  the  opinion  of  M.  de  Beau  voir,  the 
French  traveller,  to  whom  we  owe  the 
best  and  most  picturesque  account  of 
Pekin  yet  given  to  the  western  world,  that 
in  a  century  it  will  have  been  abandoned 
and  have  ceased  to  exist. 

A  poetic  element  reigns  at  Pekin,  with 
all  its  dust  and  quaintness,  making  one 
see  the  soul  of  that  wonderful  verification 
in  life,  and  on  a  huge  scale,  of  the  designs 
on  screens  and  plates  with  which  every 
one  is  familiar.  The  imperial  city  is  a 
vast  assemblage  of  the  turrets,  the  belfries, 
the  steep  bridges,  the  balconies,  and  the 
kiosks,  which  we  have  seen  a  thousand 
times  in  lacquer.  But  they  are  reached 
through  the  Gates  of  Virtuous  Victory,  of 
Great  Purity,  of  the  Temples  of  Heaven, 
of  Agriculture,  of  the  Genius  of  the  Winds, 
of  the  Genius  of  the  Lightning,  and  of  the 
Bright  Mirror  of  the  Mind.  Every  year 
the  emperor,  arrayed  in  a  country  costume, 
with  a  straw- hat  a  yard  in  circumference 
(afterwards  hung  up  in  the  temple),  drives 
a  golden  ploughshare  through  a  field,  that 
the  tracing  of  the  furrow  may  call  down 
the  blessing  of  Buddha  upon  the  seedtime 
and  the  harvest.     Every  six  months  the 


emperor  bums  a  number  of  death-warrants 
in  bronze  brasiers,  ranged  under  a  roof  of 
dark-blue  porcelain,  between  curule  chairs 
of  pink  marble,  in  front  of  which  are  dra- 
gons and  pugs  in  the  rarest  china,  perched 
on  columns  of  carved  wood.  A  little  be- 
yond the  temple  where  these  ceremonies 
take  place,  there  stands,  built  upon  the 
wall,  a  magnificent  observatory,  273  years 
old.  The  gigantic  bronze  instruments, 
curiously  wrought,  rest  upon  the  outspread 
wings  of  flying  dragons ;  a  celestial  globe 
eight  feet  in  diameter  shows  all  the  stars 
known  in  1650,  and  visible  at  Pekin. 
Such  is  the  dryness  of  the  climate,  that 
the  whole  apparatus  of  the  observatory, 
though  exposed  to  the  open  air,  is  wholly 
uninjured,  and  the  instruments  act  with 
unerring  precision. 

Close  by  the  Hall  of  Examination  for 
the  literates,  an  immense  rectangular  build- 
ing which  accommodates  twelve  thousand 
candidates,  are  *  the  redfish  pond,'  in  which 
there  is  neither  water  nor  fish ;  two  great 
theatres,  the  Temple  of  the  Moon,  and 
that  of  the  Lamas.  Here,  as  at  Lhassa,  a 
thousand  bonzes,  clothed  in  yellow,  chant 
in  hollow  tones  an  eternally  monotonous 
rhythm.  In  the  Temple  of  Confucius,  the 
devotions  are  not  chanted,  they  are,  so  to 
speak,  'ground'  in  a  huge  prayer- wheel. 
In  this  temple  hangs  the  largest  bell  which 
has  ever  been  hung  (the  famous  bell  of 
Moscow  has  never  been  lifted  off  the 
ground) ;  it  is  twenty-five  feet  high,  weighs 
ninety  thousand  pounds,  and  is  covered 
with  the  finest  carving. 

The  private  life  of  the  Chinese  is, 
especially  at /Pekin,  so  profound  a  mys- 
tery for  Europeans,  that  there  is  nothing 
to  interest  them  in  the  city  except  its  archi- 
tecture and  ornamentation,  which,  though 
most  curious  and  ingenious,  does  not 
appeal  to  any  of  the  tastes  or  sentiments 
of  western  peoples.  There  is  always  food 
for  the  imagination  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  outside  of  objects  whose  interior  is 
*  forbidden,'  and  thus  the  traveller  looks 
longingly  at  the  inclosure  of  the  sacred 
city,  which  he  must  never  pass,  and  dreams 
of  the  treasures  which  it  is  said  to  contain 
— the  golden  columns,  the  silver  mats,  the 
furniture  incrusted  with  fine  pearls;  but 
what  he  sees  is  a  very  rude  case  for  such 
a  jewel.  As  for  the  famous  Me-chan,  a 
very  third-rate  pagoda  in  Siam  is  more 
splendid,  externally,  than  the  sacred  dwell- 
ing of  the  Son  of  Heaven.    At  Pekin 
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extenlal  ornament,  or  even  decency,  is  not 
regarded  as  desirable.  The  city  is  sedu- 
lously divided  into  the  noblo  and  military, 
the  trading  and  the  poor  quarters,  and  in 
the  former  it  is  etiquette  to  conceal  all 
curiosity  concerning  strangers.  After  a 
while,  the  traveller  learns  to  recognise  the 
rank  of  the  mandarins  by  the  arrangement 
of  the  movable  wheels  of  their  carriages. 
The  more  *  blue-button  *  or  *  red-button '  a 
mandarin  is,  the  farther  the  wheels  are 
removed  from  the  centre  of  the  huge 
machine.  The  palanquin  is  a  far  easier 
vehicle  than  the  jingling,  jolting  carriages, 
but  the  use  of  it  is  sedulously  restricted  to 
prince^  and  ministers. 

The  middle-class  and  poor  quarters  of 
the  town  have  something  picturesque  about 
them  in  the  midst  of  much  which  is  hor- 
rible. They  consist  of  one  interminable 
winding  street,  with  an  impossible  name, 
in  which  there  are  three  hundred  shops 
with  scarlet  boards  hanging  upon  poles 
before  them,  covered  with  gilded  inscrip- 
tions, and  where  only  animation  exists  in 
Pekin.  The  motley  scene  is  crowded  with 
carts,  palanquins,  camels,  mules,  coolies. 
Chinamen,  buying,  selling,  poking  about 
and  examining  all  sorts  of  merchandise, 
myriads  of  children,  and  old  men  pushing 
their  way  to  the  waste  grounds  near  the 
walls,  that  they  may  proudly  fly  the  kites 
whose  cords  they  hold  in  their  hands. 
Absurd  as  the  notion  of  kite-flying  as  a 
national  pastime  seems  to  us,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  learn  to  what  a  pitch  of  perfection 
the  manufacture  of  the  familiar  toy  has 
been  carried.  M.  de  Beauvoir  says :  *  I 
have  seen  in  numerous  instances  a  kite 
which  becomes  a  flying  dragon,  a  flying 
eagle,  or  a  flying  mandarin,  seven  yards  in 
circumference,  lighted,  and  given  motion 
and  gesture.'  They  construct  these  wonder- 
ful things  without  tails ^  a  peculiarity  which 
implies  extraordinary  art ;  and  so  dexte- 
rously manage  their  equilibrium,  that  they 
rise  calmly,  steadily,  without  any  of  thejerks 
of  our  kite-flying,  and  float,  glittering  like 
stars,  vertically  above  the  head  of  the 
cord-holder.  They  fit  a  kind  of  i£oIian 
apparatus  to  them,  almost  imperceptibly 
small,  which  imitates  the  songs  of  birds  or 
the  voices  of  men,  and,  when  the  air  is 
crowded  with  kites,  produces  a  tremendous 
noise  ;  and  they  send  *  messengers  *  up  the 
cords  with  an  incomprehensible  dexterity. 
Another  singular  musical  invention  de- 
serves special  notice.     They  make  tiny 


-^olian  harps  hardly  heavier  than  soap- 
bubles,  but  beautifully  worked,  and  aflix 
them  to  the  tails  of  doves  and  pigeons, 
fastening  them  to  the  two  central  feathers ; 
as  the  birds  strike  the  air,  it  resounds 
through  their  harps,  loudly  or  pathetically, 
according  to  the  speed  of  their  flight. 
Nor  are  these  tiny  triumphs  of  ingenuity 
merely  mechanical  inutilities,  like  so  many 
Chinese  curios ;  they  serve  to  save  the 
birds  from  the  claws  of  the  vultures  which 
swoop  in  ominous  flocks  above  the  bastions. 
Outside  the  trading  quarter  commence 
the  horrors  of  the  ancient  capital ;  and  the 
unwary  traveller,  following  the  multitude 
peacefully  pursuing  their  way,  entirely  in- 
different themselves,  and  unconscious  that 
strangers  may  not  be  so  enviably  consti- 
tuted, finds  himself  in  the  Avenue  of  Exe- 
cutions, which  is  simply  the  junction  be- 
tween two  of  the  main  thoroughfares. 
The  whole  apparatus  of  justice  consists  of 
a  shed  and  a  bench,  in  frorft  of  which 
groups  of  condemned  criminals  are  ranged, 
.  whose  heads  the  executioner  strikes  off,  each 
with  one  blow  of  his  sword.  There  is  no 
ceremony,  no  guard,  no  solemnity;  the 
people  pass  by,  unconcerned;  and  when 
the  daily  batch  of  victims  has  been  de- 
spatched, a  butcher  takes  the  place  of  the 
executioner,  and  exhibits  joints  of  beef  and 
mutton  on  the  bench  still  wet  with  human 
blood.  A  little  beyond  this  barbarously 
simple  slaughter-house,  the  decapitated 
heads  are  exposed  in  the  open  street,  in 
wicker  baskets,  inserted  into  iron  sockets. 
A  slip  of  paper  is  attached  to  each  of  these 
ghastly  heads,  whose  eyes  and  mouth  are 
open,  with  the  following  inscription  :  *  Jus- 
tice has  punished  theft.'  Nor  is  this  the 
worst.  The  heads  are  not  buried  after 
their  exposure ;  removed  from  their  baskets 
by  the  crowd  of  leprous  and  blind  beggars, 
who  assemble  daily  upon  the  famous 
*  Bridge  of  Tears ' — a  fine  antique  structure 
in  marble — they  are  salted,  and  eaten! 
This  one  horrid  fact  alone  should  make  us 
hope  that  Pekin  may  not  live  for  the  pre- 
dicted century.  The  great  augmentation 
of  commerce  of  late  years,  the  gradual 
breaking  of  the  barrier  of  exclusiveness, 
and  the  establishment  of  wise  counsellors 
about  the  young  emperor,  lead  us  to  hope 
that  better  days  may  be  coming,  and  that 
Pekin  may  not  be  buried  ip  its  own  dust, 
but  may  arise,  and  shake  it  off".  Revolu- 
tions such  as  that  which  is  accomplishing 
itself  in  Japan  are,  happily,  infectious. 
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The  Mongols — who  despise  the  Chinese, 
and  employ '  their  own  national  name 
'Mongol'  as  the  sole  mode  of  expressing 
the  idea  of  courage  and  virtue — come  to 
Pekin  to  sell  horses,  and  sheep  with  long 
wool,  and  flat  wide  tails.  The  Mongol 
caravans  are  highly  picturesque,  as  they 
traverse  the  dusty  desert,  on  which  the 
traveller  falls  in  with  them  on  his  way  to 
see  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  the 
Great  Wall  of  China.  These  caravans  are 
marshalled  after  the  immemorial  fashion 
of  the  East ;  headed  by  a  chief,  to  be  re- 
cognised by  his  arms ;  the  men  perched 
between  the  humps  of  the  camels,  who 
walk  in  single  file,  each  fastened  by  the 
head  to  the  tail  of  the  preceding  one,  and 
slowly  swinging  the  long  pendent  bell  of 
bronze,  painted  scarlet,  which  hangs  at  his 
neck.  The  men  are  fierce,  proud-looking, 
and  handsome,  and  their  dress  is  impos- 
ing. It  consists  of  long  robes  of  red 
leather,  lined  with  thick  furs,  and  immense 
caps  of  bearskin,  with  strange  coral  orna- 
ments. 

On  the  second  day's  march  towards  the 
Great  Wall  the  travellers  reach  *  the  forti- 
fied city  of  Tchang-Piu-Tchao/  and  find 
it  is  a  filthy  hamlet  with  mud  walls.  Next 
morning  they  come  to  the  five  majestic 
gates  of  the  Valley  of  the  Tombs  of  the 
Emperors.  This  valley,  which  is  all  sand, 
is  shut  in  on  the  other  side  by  an  amphi- 
theatre of  lofty  mountains,  at  whose  feet, 
surrounded  by  green  trees,  stand  thirteen 
gigantic  tombs,  arranged  in  a  semicircle. 
The  long  avenue  which  extends  from  the 
entrance  of  the  valley  to  the  tomb  of  the 
first  emperor,  a  distance  of  three  miles,  is 
marked  out,  first  by  winged  columns  of 
white  marble,  thenjby  two  ranges  of  sculp- 
tured animals  of  colossal  size:  camels, 
elephants,  hippopotami,  lions  fifteen  feet 
high,  and  each  cut  out  of  a  single  block  of 
granite,  winged  dragons,  a  number  of  other 
animals,  and  then  twelve  emperors  three 
times  the  size  of  life,  helmed  and  cuirassed. 
What  superhuman  labor  does  this  won- 
derful avenue  imply!  Well  may  M.  de 
Beauvoir  remind  us  that  the  men  of  the 
age  which  saw  those  blocks  of  granite 
rolled  into  the  midst  of  that  sandy  plain, 
must  have  been  men  who  did  not  consume 
their  lives,  like  the  Chinamen  of  to-day,  in 
gambling  and«  opium-smoking  dens.     At 


the  end  of  the  avenue  are  the  tombs':  each 
is  a  temple,  in  which  white  and  pink 
marble,  porphyry,  and  carved  teak- wood 
are  blended  in  a  tasteful  harmony,  and 
with  grand,  severe  lines,  very  rare  in 
Chinese  architecture.  The  austere  splen- 
dor of  these  funereal  palaces  has  under- 
gone no  change  for  nine  hundred  years ; 
since  an  entire  people  in  mourning  escorted 
the  golden  coffin  of  the  Ming  emperor  on 
its  road  between  the  colossi  in  granite,  the 
*  howlers  '  flung  themselves  down  and  gro- 
velled before  his  tomb,  and  the  diggers 
who  laid  his  ashes  in  the  dust  they  had 
dug  into  were  slain  upon  the  spot,  lest  the 
secret  of  the  treasures  buried  wi^h  him 
should  be  betrayed. 

One  more  night,  and  Nang-kao  is  passed, 
and  a  wild  dark  gorge  is  entered,  formed 
by  precipitous  mountain  sides  and  the  dry 
bed  of  a  torrent ;  this  gorge  opens  into  a 
rocky  valley,  most  majestic  and  forbidding. 
A  chain  of  walls,  surmounted  by  high 
turrets  and  crenulations,  runs  along  the 
top  of  the  terrible  rocks,  following  their 
sinuosities  like  a  serpent,  far  out  of  sight. 
At  first,  the  traveller  thinks  this  is  the 
Great  Wall;  but  when  he  has  advanced 
far  upon  the  difficult  road  through  the 
valley,  he  sees  the  sun  shining  on  two 
other  parallel  walls,  side  by  side  upon  the 
extreme  crest  of  the  tremendous  rocks,  and 
standing  out  in  clear  profile  against  the 
sky.  One  more  plunge  into  a  deep  dark 
gorge,  whence  the  traveller  emerges  upon 
a  sheet  of  ice,  to  find  himself  confronted 
by  two  scarlet  kiosks,  perched  like  eagles' 
nests  on  the  summits  of  two  black  rocks, 
which  form  a  natural  gate  to  a  new  pass. 
Flocks  of  wild  ducks  and  geese  fly  scream- 
ing overhead;  for  many  leagues  around, 
not  a  human  being  is  visible.  A  little  later, 
and  he  has  reached  the  bastion  which 
separates  Mongolia  from  China.  Its  base 
and  its  windows  are  slightly  dilapidated ; 
but  the  Great  Wall,  which  rises  abruptly 
on  the  right  and  left,  and  winds,  *  a  fan- 
tastic stone  serpent,*  along  the  crest  of  the 
principal  chain,  and  over  the  hills  and  far 
away,  with  its  square  towers  rising  at  in- 
tervals, to  break  the  undulating  line,  until 
it  passes  out  of  sight  in  the  dim  distance, 
is  in  perfect  repair.  As  the  hands  of  the 
builders  left  it,  two  thousand  years  ago,  it 
stands  to-day. — Chambers's  JoumaL 
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There  are  few  scientific  questions  of 
greater  interest  than  the  inquiry  whether  it 
is  possible  to  find  a  means  of  predicting  the 
weather  for  a  long  time  in  advance.     In 
former  ages  many  attempts  were  made  to 
solve  this  problem  by  a  reference  to  the 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.     Other 
methods   of  prediction   were,   indeed,  in 
vogue ;  but  I  am  not  here  considering  or- 
dinary weather  portents,  or  mere  scientific 
schemes  for  anticipating  the  weather  of  two 
or  three  coming  days  :  and  with  a  few  tri- 
fling exceptions,  depending  on  observations 
of  plants  and  animals,  it  is  the  case  that 
the  only  wide  rules  for  predicting  weather 
were  based  on  the  motions  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  the  planets  and  the  stars.     It  must 
be  remembered  that  even  astronomers  of 
repute  placed  faith,  until  quite  recent  years, 
in  the  seemingly  absurd  tenets  of  judicial 
astrology.     We    cannot    greatly   wonder, 
therefore,  if  the   more   reasonable   thesis 
that  the  heavenly  bodies  determine  wea- 
ther  changes,  was   regarded   with  favor. 
Accordingly  we  find  Horrocks,  more  than 
two  centuries  ago,  drawing  the  distinction 
here  indicated,  where  he  says,  that  in  anti- 
cipating "  storm  and  tempest"  from  a  con- 
junction of  Mercury  with  the  Sun,  he  coin- 
cides "  with  the  opinion  of  the  astrologers, 
but  in  other  respects  despises  their  more 
puerile  vanities."     We  find  Bacon  in  like 
manner  remarking   that  "  all  the  planets 
have  their  summer  and  winter,  wherein  they 
dart  their  rays  stronger  or  weaker,  accord- 
ing to  their  perpendicular  or  oblique  direc- 
tion."    He  says,  however,  that  "  the  com- 
mixtures of  the  rays  of  the  fixed  stars  with 
one  another  are  of  use  in  contemplating 
the  fabric  of  the  world  ajid  the  nature  of 
the  subjacent  regions,  but  in  no  respect  for 
predictions."     Bacon  remarks   again  that 
reasonable     astrology    {Astrologia    sana) 
"  should   take  into  account  the  apogees 
and  perigees  of  the  planets,  with  a  proper 
inquiry  into  what  the  vigor  of  planets  may 
perform  of  itself;  for  a  planet  is  more  brisk 
in  its  apogee,  but  more  communicative  in 
its  perigee  :  it  should  include,  also,  all  the 
other  accidents  of  the   planets'  motions, 
their  accelerations,   retardations,  courses, 
stations,  retrogradations,  distances  from  the 
sun,   increase   and    diminution   of   light, 


eclipses,  &c. ;  for  all  these  things  affect  the 
rays  of  the  planets,  and  cause  them  to  act 
either  weaker  or  stronger,  or  in  a  different 
manner." 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  sys- 
tems of  weather  prediction  based  on  such 
considerations  were  not  quickly  exploded 
owing  to  their  failure  when  tested  by  expe- 
rience. Yet  singularly  enough  it  has  scarce- 
ly ever  happened  that  any  wide  system  of 
interpretation  has  been  devised,  which  has 
not  been  regarded  with  favor  by  its  inven- 
tor long  after  it  had  been  in  reality  disprov- 
ed by  repeated  instances  of  failure.  This 
remark  applies  to  recent  systems  as  well  as 
to  those  invented  in  earlier  times.  Within 
the  last  twenty  years,  for  example,  methods 
of  prediction  based  on  the  moon's  move- 
ments, on  the  conjunctions  of  the  planets, 
and  on  other  relations,  have  been  maintain- 
ed with  astonishing  perseverance  and  con- 
stancy, in  the  face  of  what  outsiders  cannot 
but  regard  as  a  most  discouraging  want  of 
agreement  between  the  predicted  weather 
and  the  actual  progress  of  events.  Here, 
as  in  so  many  cases  of  prediction,  we  find 
the  justice  of  Bacon's  aphorism,  "  Men 
mark  when  they  hit,  and  never  mark  when 
they  miss." 

It  is  noteworthy,  indeed,  that  the  very 
circumstance  which  appears  to  present  a 
fatal  objection  to  all  schemes  of  prediction 
based  on  the  motions  of  the  celestial 
bodies,  supplies  the  means  of  imagining 
that  predictions  have  been  fulfilled.  The 
objection  I  refer  to  is  this, — we  know  that 
the  weather  is  seldom  alike  over  very  wide 
regions,  while  nevertheless  the  celestial 
bodies  present  the  same  aspect  towards  the 
whole  extent  of  such  regions,  or  an  aspect 
so  nearly  the  same  as  to  suggest  that  the 
same  conditions  of  weather  should  prevail 
if  the  weather  really  depended  on  the  posi- 
tion of  the  heavenly  bodies.  It  appears, 
then,  that  the  inventor  of  a  really  trust- 
worthy system  must  have  a  distinct  scheme 
for  each  part  of  every  continent, — nay,  of 
every  country,  if  not  of  every  county. 
This  objection  is  not  taken  into  account, 
however,  by  the  inventors  of  systems,  while 
the  fact  on  which  it  depends  affords  the 
means  of  showing  that  each  prediction  has 
been  fulfilled.    Thus,  suppose  "  bad  wea- 
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ther  and  much  wind  "  have  been  predicted 
on  a  certain  day,  and  that  day  is  particu- 
larly fine  and  calm  in  London.  If  this 
were  urged  as  an  objection  to  the  sound- 
ness of  the  system,  the  answer  would  run 
somewhat  on  this  wise — "  Unquestionably 
it  was  fine  in  London,  but  in  North  Scot- 
land (or  in  France,  or  Spain,  or  Italy,  as 
the  case  may  be)  there  was  very  gloomy 
weather,  and  in  Ireland  (suppose)  quite 
strong  winds  are  reported  to  have  prevail- 
ed in  the  afternoon."  The  readiness  with 
which  men  satisfy  themselves  in  such  cases, 
corresponds  with  that  mischievous  ingenui- 
ty wherewith  foolish  persons  satisfy  them- 
selves that  a  fortune-teller  Jiad  foretold  the 
truth,  that  a  dream  had  been  fulfilled,  a  su- 
perstition justified,  and  so  forth. 

The  tendency,  at  present,  amongst  those 
who  are  desirous  of  forming  a  scheme  of 
weather  prediction,  is  to  seek  the  origin  of 
our  weather-changes  in  changes  of  the  sun's 
condition,  and  by  determining  the  laws  of 
the  solar  changes  to  ascertain  the  laws 
which  regulate  changes  in  the  weather. 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that 
this  new  phase  of  the  inquiry  does  not  re- 
ject planetary  influences  altogether.  The 
theory  is  entertained  by  many  well-known 
students  of  science  that  changes  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  sun  are  dependent  on  the  va- 
rying positions  of  the  planets ;  so  that  if  it 
should  be  established  that  our  weather- 
changes  are  connected  with  solar  changes, 
we  should  infer  that  indirectly  the  planets 
in  their  motions  rule  the  weather  on  our 
earth, 

I  propose  now  to  consider  the  evidence 
relating  to  the  sun*s  influence,  and  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  (altogether  distinct,  be 
it  remarked)  whether  a  means  of  accurate 
weather  prediction  may  be  obtained  if 
the  sun's  influence  be  regarded  as  demon- 
strated. 

There  is  one  strong  point  in  favor  of 
the  new  theory,  in  the  fact  that  the  sun  is 
unquestionably  the  prime  cause  of  all 
weather  changes.  To  quote  the  words  of 
Lieut.-Colonel  Strange,  an  enthusiastic 
advocate  of  the  theory  (and  eager  to  have 
it  tested  at  this  country's  charge),  "there 
can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  almost  every 
natural  phenomenon  connected  with  cli- 
mate can  be  distinctly  traced  to  the  sun 
as  the  great  dominating  force,  and  it  is 
a  natural  inference  "  (though  not,  as  he 
says,  an  unavoidable  one)  "that  the 
changes,  and  what  we  now  call  the  uncer- 


tainties of  climate  are  connected  with  the 
constant  fluctuations  whicli  we  know  to 
be  perpetually  occurring  in  the  sun  itself." 
I  may  proceed,  indeed,  in  this  place,  to 
quote  the  following  words  in  which  Colo- 
nel Strange  enunciates  the  theory  itself 
which  I  am  about  to  discuss,  and  its  con- 
sequences :  —  "  The  bearing  of  cHmatic 
changes  on  a  vast  array  of  problems  con- 
nected with  navigation,  agriculture,  and 
health,  need  but  be  mentioned  to  show 
the  importance  of  seeking  in  the  sun, 
where  they  doubtless  reside,  for  the  causes 
which  govern  these  changes.  It  is  indeed 
my  conviction  that  of  all  the  fields  now 
open  for  scientific  cultivation,  there  is  not 
one  which,  quite  apart  from  its  transcen- 
dent philosophical  interest,  promises  results 
of  such  high  utilitarian  value,  as  the  ex- 
haustive systematic  study  of  the  sun." 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  I  think,  that  if 
anything  like  what  is  here  promised  could 
be  hoped  for  from  the  study  of  the  sun,  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  more  than  national 
importance  to  undertake  the  task  indicated 
by  Colonel  Strange.  The  expense  of  new 
observatories  for  this  special  subject  of 
study  would  in  that  case  be  very  fully  re- 
paid. It  would  be  worth  while  to  employ 
the  most  skilful  astronomers  at  salaries 
comparable  with  those  which  are  paid  to 
our  Government  ministers ;  it  would  be 
well  to  secure  on  corresponding  terms  the 
advice  of  those  most  competent  to  decide 
on  the  instrumental  requirements  of  the 
case;  and  in  fact  the  value  of  the  work 
which  is  at  present  accomplished  at  Green- 
wich, great  though  that  value  is,  would 
sink  into  utter  insignificance,  in  my  judg- 
ment, compared  with  the  results  flowing 
in  the  supposed  case  from  the  proposed 
"  exhaustive  and  systematic  study"  of  the 
great  central  luminary  of  the  planetary 
system. 

The  subject  we  are  to  discuss  is  mani- 
festly therefore  of  the  utmost  importance, 
and  cannot  be  too  carefully  dealt  with.  It 
would  be  a  misfortune  on  the  one  hand 
to  be  led  by  careless  reasoning  to  under- 
estimate the  chances  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
posed scheme,  while  on  the  other  it  would 
be  most  mischievous  to  entertain  un- 
founded expectations  where  the  necessary 
experiments  must  be  of  a  costly  nature, 
and  where  science  would  be  grievously 
discredited  should  it  be  proved  that  the 
whole  scheme  was  illusory. 

We  note,  first,  that  besides  being  "  the 
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great  dominating  force"  to  which  all  natu- 
ral phenomena  connected  with  climate  are 
due,  the  sun  has  special  influence  on  all 
the  most  noteworthy  variations  of  wea- 
ther. The  seasons  are  due  to  solar  influ- 
ence ;  and  here  we  have  an  instance  of  a 
power  of  prediction  derived  from  solar 
study  tliough  belonging  to  a  date  so  re- 
mote that  we  are  apt  to  forget  the  fact. 
It  seems  so  obvious  that  summer  will  be 
on  the  whole  warmer  than  winter,  that  we 
overlook  the  circumstance  that  at  some 
epoch  or  other  this  fact,  at  least  in  its  re- 
lation to  the  apparent  motions  of  the  sun, 
must  have  been  recognised  as  a  discovery. 
Men  must  at  one  time  have  learned,  or  per- 
haps we  should  rather  say,  each  race  of  men 
must  at  one  time  have  noticed,  that  the 
varying  warmth  on  which  the  processes  of 
vegetation  depend,  correspond  with  the 
varying  diurnal  course  of  the  sun.  So 
soon  as  this  was  noticed,  and  so  soon  as 
the  periodic  nature  of  the  sun's  varying 
motions  had  been  ascertained,  men  had 
acquired  in  effect  the  power  of  predicting 
that  at  particular  times  or  seasons,  the 
weather  on  the  whole  would  be  warmer 
than  at  other  seasons.  In  other  words, 
so  soon  as  men  had  recognised  the  period 
we  call  the  year,  they  could  predict  that 
one  half  of  each  year  would  be  warmer 
than  the  other  half.  Simple  as  this  fact 
may  seem,  it  is  important  to  notice  it  as 
the  beginning  of  weather  prediction;  for 
as  will  presently  appear,  it  has  an  impor- 
tant bearing  on  the  more  complex  ques- 
tions at  present  involved  in  the  prognosti- 
cation of  weather-changes. 

It  became  manifest  almost  as  soon  as 
this  discovery  had  been  made,  that  the 
weather  of  particular  days  or  even  of 
week  and  longer  periods  could  not,  by 
its  means,  be  predicted.  A  week  in 
summer  may  be  cold,  and  a  week  in  win- 
ter may  be  warm;  nor,  so  far  as  is  even 
yet  known,  is  there  a  single  part  of  any 
year  the  temperature  of  which  can  be  cer- 
tainly depended  upon,  at  least  within  the 
tenijierate  zone.  In  certain  tropical  re- 
gions there  are  tolerably  constant  wea- 
ther variations ;  but  so  far  is  this  from 
being  the  case  in  the  temperate  zones  of 
either  hemisphere,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  affirm  certainly,  even  that  during  a 
week  or  fortnight  at  any  given  summer 
season  there  will  be  one  hot  day,  or  that 
during  a  corresponding  period  in  the  win- 
ter there  will  be  one  day  of  cold  weather. 
New  Series.— Vol.  XVIII.,  No.  3 


It  became  manifest  also,  at  an  early 
epoch,  that  terrestrial  conditions  must  be 
intimately  involved  in  all  questions  of 
weatlier,  since  the  year  in  different  coun- 
tries in  the  same  latitudes  presents  diffe- 
rent features.  Such  differences  are  of  two 
kinds, — those  which  have  a  tendency  to 
be  constant,  and  those  which  are  in  their 
nature  variable.  For  example,  the  annual 
weather  in  Canadian  regions  having  the 
same  range  of  latitude  as  Great  Britain, 
diff*ers  always  to  a  very  marked  degree, 
though  not  always  to  the  same  degree, 
from  that  which  prevails  in  this  country : 
here  then  we  have  a  case  of  a  constant 
difference  due  unquestionably  to  terrestrial 
relations.  Again,  when  we  have  a  hot  or 
dry  summer  in  this  country,  warm  or  damp 
weather  may  prevail  in  other  countries  in 
the  same  latitudes,  and  vice  versd  ; 
differences  of  this  kind  are  ordinarily* 
variable,  and  in  the  present  position 
of  weather  science  are  regarded  as  acci- 
dental. 

Hitherto,  weather-science  has  depended 
solely  on  the  study  of  these  terrestrial  ef- 
fects as  they  vary  under  varying  condi- 
tions. Modern  meteorological  research  is 
confined  to  the  record  and  study  of  the  ac- 
tual condition  of  the  weather  from  day  to 
day  at  selected  stations  in  different  coun- 
tries. It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  inquiry 
has  not  been  attended  with  success.  At  vast 
expense  miUions  of  records  of  heat,  rain- 
fall, winds,  clouds,  barometric  pressure, 
and  so  on  have  been  secured ;  but  hither- 
to no  law  has  been  recognized  in  the  vari- 
ations thus  recorded, — no  law  at  least 
from  which  any  constant  system  of  predic- 

*  I  use  this  qualifying  word,  because  some 
differences  of  the  kind  are  more  or  less  regular. 
Thus,  when  there  is  a  dry  summer  in  certain  re- 
gions in  the  West  of  Europe,  there  is  commonly 
a  wet  summer  in  easterly  regions  in  the  same 
latitude,  and  vice  versd,  the  difference  simply  de- 
pending on  the  height  at  which  the  clouds  travel 
which  are  brought  by  the  south-westerly  counter- 
trade winds.  When  these  clouds  travel  high, 
they  do  not  give  up  their  moisture  until  they  have 
travelled  far  inland  or  towards  the  east ;  when 
they  travel  low,  their  moisture  is  condensed  so 
soon  as  they  reach  the  western  landslopes.  It  is 
not  uncommonly  the  case  again,  that  when  we 
in  England  have  dry  summers,  much  rain  falls  on 
the  Atlantic,  and  our  drought  is  simply  due  to 
the  fall  of  this  rain  before  the  clouds  from  the 
south-west  have  reached  us.  More  commonly, 
however,  drought  in  England  is  due  to  the  delay 
of  the  downfall,  in  consequence  of  the  clouds  from 
the  south-west  travelling  at  a  greater  height  than 
usual. 
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tion  for  long  periods  in  advance  can  be 
deduced. 

On  this  point  I  shall  quote  first  a  re- 
markable saying  of  Sir  W.  HerschePs, 
which  appears  to  me,  like  many  such 
sayings  of  his,  to  be  only  too  applicable  to 
the  present  state  of  science.  In  endea- 
voring to  interpret  the  laws  of  weather, 
**we  are  in  the  position,"  Herschel  re- 
marks, "  of  a  man  who  hears  at  intervals  a 
few  fragments  of  a  long  history  related  in 
a  prosy,  unmethodical  manner.  A  host  of 
circumstances  omitted  or  forgotten,  and 
the  want  of  connection  between  the  parts, 
prevent  the  hearer  from  obtaining  posses- 
sion of  the  entire  history.  Were  he  al- 
lowed to  interrupt  the  narrator,  and  ask 
him  to  explain  the  apparent  contradic- 
tions, or  to  clear  up  doubts  at  obscure 
points,  he  might  hope  to  arrive  at  a  gene- 
ral view.  The  questions  that  we  would 
address  to  nature,  are  the  very  experi- 
ments of  which  we  are  deprived  in  the  sci- 
ence of  meteorology." 

The  late  Professor  De  Morgan,  indeed, 
selected  meteorology  as  the  subject  on 
which,  above  all  others,  systematic  obser- 
vations had  been  most  completely  wasted, 
— as  a  special  instance  of  the  failure  of  the 
true  Baconian  method  (which  be  it  no- 
ticed is  not,  as  is  so  commonly  supposed, 
the  modern  scientific  method).  "There 
is  an  attempt  at  induction  going  on,"  says 
De  Morgan,  "which  has  yielded  little  or 
no  fruit,  the  observations  made  in  the  me- 
teorological observatories.  This  attempt 
is  carried  on  in  a  manner  which  would 
have  caused  Bacon  to  dance  for  joy" 
(query) ;  "  for  he  lived  in  times  when 
Chancellors  did  dance.  Russia,  says  M. 
Biot,  is  covered  by  an  army  of  meteoro- 
graphs, with  generals,  high. officers,  subal- 
terns, and  privates,  with  fixed  and  defined 
duties  of  observation.  Other  countries, 
also,  have  their  systematic  observations. 
And  what  has  come  of  it  ?  Nothing,  says 
M.  Biot,  and  nothing  will  ever  come  of  it : 
the  veteran  mathematician  and  experimen- 
tal philosopher  declares,  as  does  Mr.  Ellis" 
(Bacon's  biographer),  "that  no  single 
branch  of  science  has  ever  been  fruitfully 
explored  in  this  way."  A  special  interest  at- 
taches, I  may  remark,  to  the  opinion  of  M. 
Biot,  because  it  was  given  upon  the  propo- 
sal of  the  French  government  to  construct 
meteorological  observatories  in  Algeria. 

It  is  well  known  that  our  Astronomer 
Royal  holds  a  similar  opinion.     De  Mor- 


gan thus  quaintly  indicates  his  interpreta-. 
tion  of  one  particular  expression  of  Sir  G. 
Airy's  opinion : — "  In  the  report  to  the 
Greenwich  Board  of  Visitors,  for  1867, 
the  Astronomer  Royal,  speaking  of  the 
increase  of  meteorological  observatories, 
remarks,  *  Whether  the  effect  of  this 
movement  will  be  that  millions  of  useless 
observations  will  be  added  to  the  millions 
that  already  exist,  or  whether  some- 
thing may  be  expected  to  result  which 
will  lead  to  a  meteorological  theory,  I 
cannot  hazard  a  conjecture. '  This  is  a 
conjecture,  and  a  very  obvious  one;  if 
Mr.  Airy  would  have  given  2^//.,  for  the 
chance  of  a  meteorological  theory  formed 
by  masses  of  observations,  he  would  never 
have  said  what  I  have  quoted." 

The  simple  combination  of  terrestrial 
considerations  with  the  eflfects  due  to  the 
sun's  varying  daily  path  having  thus  far 
failed  to  afford  any  interpretation  of  the 
varying  weather  from  year  to  year,  it  is 
natural  to  inquire  whether  the  variations 
in  the  sun's  condition  from  year  to  year 
may  not  supply  the  required  means  of  in- 
terpreting and  hence  of  predicting  weather- 
changes.  We  know  that  the  sun's  condi- 
tion does  vary,  because  we  sometimes  see 
many  large  spots  upon  his  surface,  where- 
as at  others  he  has  no  spots,  or  few  and 
small  ones.  We  can  scarcely  doubt  that 
these  variations  affect  the  supply  of  heat 
and  light,  as  well  as  of  chemical  action 
and  possibly  of  other  forms  of  force ;  and 
hence  we  are  certainly  dealing  with  a  vera 
causa,  though  whether  this  real  cause  be 
an  efficient  cause  of  weather-changes  re- 
mains yet  to  be  determined. 

It  may  perhaps  be  as  well  to  inquire, 
however,  in  the  first  place,  whether  any 
peculiarities  of  weather  can  be  traced  to 
another  circumstance  which  ought  to  be 
at  least  as  efficient,  one  would  suppose,  as 
any  changes  in  the  sun's  action  due  to  the 
spots.  I  refer  to  his  varying  distance 
from  the  earth.  It  is  known  doubtless  to 
all  my  readers  that  in  June  and  July,  al- 
though these  are  our  summer  months,  the 
sun  is  farther  away  than  in  December, — 
and  this,  not  by  an  inconsiderable  distance, 
but  by  more  than  three  millions  of  miles. 
Accordingly,  on  a  summer  day  in  our  he- 
misphere we  receive  much  less  heat  than 
is  received  on  a  summer  day  in  the  sou- 
thern hemisphere.  Or  instead  of  compar- 
ing our  summer  heat  with  summer  heat  in 
the  southern  hemisphere,  we  may  make 
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comparison  between  the  quantity  of  heat 
received  by  the  whole  earth  on  a  day  in 
June  and  on  a  day  in  December.  Either 
way  of  viewmg  the  matter  is  instructive; 
and  I  beheve  many  of  my  readers  will  be 
surprised  when  they  hear  what  is  the  act- 
ual amount  of  difference. 

We  receive  in  fact,  on  June  30th,  less 
heat  and  light  than  dwellers  at  our  anti- 
podes receive  on  December  30th,  by  the 
amount  which  would  be  lost  if  an  opaque 
disc  having  a  diameter  equal  to  one-fourth 
of  the  sun's,*  came  upon  the  sun's  face  as 
seen  on  December  30  at  our  antipodes. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  no  spots  whose 
effects  would  be  comparable  with  those 
produced  by  such  a  disc  of  blackness  have 
ever  been  seen  upon  the  face  of  the  sun. 
Spots  are  not  black  or  nearly  black,  even 
in  their  very  nucleus.  The  largest  ever 
seen  has  not  had  an  extent  approaching 
that  of  our  imagined  black  disc,  even 
when  the  whole  dimensions  of  the  spot, 
— nucleus,  umbra,  and  penumbra, — have 
been  taken  into  account.  Moreover,  all 
round  a  spot  there  is  always  a  region  of 
increased  brightness,  making  up  to  a  great 
degree,  if  not  altogether,  for  the  darkness 
of  the  spot  itself.  So  that  unquestionably 
the  summer  heat  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere exceeds  the  summer  heat  in  our 
hemisphere  to  a  much  more  marked  de- 
gree than  the  heat  given  out  by  the  sun 
when  he  is  without  spots  exceeds  the  heat 
of  a  spotted  sun. 

It  is,  however,  rather  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain what  effect  is  to  be  ascribed  to  this 
peculiarity.  It  is  certain  that  the  Austra- 
lian summer  differs  in  several  important 
respects  from  the  European  summer;  but 
it  is  not  easy  to  say  how  much  of  the  dif- 
ference is  due  to  the  peculiarity  we  have 
been  considering,  and  how  much  to  the 
characteristic  distinction  between  the  north- 
ern and  southern  halves  of  the  earth, — 
the  great  excess  of  water  surface  over 
land  surface  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 


*  It  is  easily  shown  that  such  would  be  the  size 
of  the  imagined  black  disc.  For  the  sun's  dis- 
tance varies  from  about  93  millions  of  miles  to 
about  90  millions,  or  in  the  proportion  of  31  to 
30.  Hence  the  size  of  his  disc  varies  in  the  pro- 
portion of  31  times  31  to  30  times  30,  or  as  961 
to  900.  The  defect  of  the  latter  number  900* 
amounts  to  61,  which  is  about  a  sixteenth  part  of 
the  larger  number.  But  a  black  disc  having  a 
diameter  equal  to  a  quarter  of  the  sun's  would 
cut  off  precisely  a  sixteenth  part  of  his  light  and 
heat,  wiiich  was  the  fact  to  be  proved. 


It  is  worthy  of  notice,  however,  that  even 
in  this  case,  where  we  cannot  doubt  that  a 
great  difference  must  exist  in  the  solar 
action  at  particular  seasons,  we  find  our- 
selves quite  unable  to  recognise  any  pecu- 
liarities of  weather  as  certainly  due  to  this 
difference. 

I  have  spoken  of  a  second  way  of  view- 
ing the  difference  in  question,  by  consider- 
ing it  as  it  affects  the  whole  earth.  The 
result  is  sufficiently  surprising.  It  has 
been  shown  by  the  researches  of  Sir  J. 
Herschel  and  Pouillet,  that  on  the  average 
our  earth  receives  each  day  a  supply  of 
heat  competent  to  heat  an  ocean  260 
yards  deep  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
earth  from  the  temperature  of  melting  ice 
to  the  boiling  point.  Now,  on  or  about 
June  30,  the  supply  is  one  thirtieth  greater, 
while  on  or  about  December  30,  the  sup- 
ply is  one  thirtieth  less.  Accordingly,  on 
June  30,  the  heat  received  in  a  single  day 
would  be  competent  only  to  raise  an  ocean 
2^\\  yards  deep  from  the  freezing  to  the 
boiling  point,  whereas  on  December  30 
the  heat  received  from  the  sun  would  so 
heat  an  ocean  268|  yards  deep.  The 
mere  excess  of  heat,  therefore,  on  Decem- 
ber 30,  as  compared  with  June  30,  would 
suffice  to  raise  an  ocean  more  than  17 
yards  deep  and  covering  the  whole  earth, 
from  the  freezing  point  to  the  temperature 
of  boiling  water !  It  will  not  be  regarded 
as  surprising  if  terrestrial  effects  of  some 
importance  should  follow  from  so  note- 
worthy an  excess,  not  merely  of  light  and 
heat,  but  of  gravitating  force,  of  magnetic 
influence,  and  of  actinic  or  chemical  ac- 
tion, exerted  upon  the  earth  as  a  whole. 
Accordingly  we  find  that  there  is  a  recog- 
nisable increase  in  the  activity  of  the 
earth's  magnetism  in  December  and  Jam*- 
ary  as  compared  with  June  and  July.  But 
assuredly  the  effect  produced  is  not  of  such 
k  character  as  to  suggest  that  we  should 
find  the  means  of  predicting  weather  if  it 
were  posssible  for  us  now  to  discover  any 
solar  law  of  change  resulting  in  a  corre- 
sponding variation  of  solar  action  upon  the 
earth. 

This  leads  us  to  consider  the  first  great 
law  of  solar  change  as  distinguished  from 
systematic  variations  like  the  sun's  varying 
change  of  distance  and  his  varying  daily 
path  on  the  heavens.  This  law  is  that 
which  regulates  the  increase  and  decrease 
of  the  solar  spots  within  a  period  of  about 
eleven  years.     The  sun's  condition  does 
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not,  indeed,  admit  of  being  certainly  pre- 
dicted by  this  law,  since  it  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  the  sun  shows  few  spots  for 
several  weeks  together,  in  the  very  height 
of  the  time  of  spot-frequency,  while  on 
the  other  hamd  it  often  happens  that 
many  and  large  spots  are  seen  at  other 
times.  Nevertheless,  this  general  law 
holds,  that,  on  the  whole,  and  taking  one 
month  with  another,  there  is  a  variation 
in  spot-frequency,  having  for  its  period  an 
interval  of  rather  more  than  eleven  years. 
Now,  the  difference  between  a  year  of 
maximum  spot-frequency,  and  one  of  mi- 
nimum frequency,  is  very  noteworthy,  not- 
withstanding the  exceptional  features  just 
mentioned,  which  show  themselves  but  for 
short  periods.  This  will  be  manifest  on 
the  consideration  of  a  few  typical  in- 
stances. Thus,  in  the  year  1837,  the  sun 
was  observed  on  168  days,  during  which 
he  was  not  once  seen  without  spots,  while 
no  less  than  333  new  groups  made  their 
appearance.  This  was  a  year  of  maxi- 
mum spot-frequency.  In  1843,  the  sun 
was  observed  on  312  days,  and  on  no  less 
than  149  of  these  no  spots  could  be  seen, 
while  only  34  new  groups  made  their  ap- 
pearance. This  was  a  year  of  minimum 
spot- frequency.  Passing  to  the  next  maxi- 
mum year,  we  find  that  in  1848  the  sun 
was  observed  on  278  days,  during  which 
he  was  never  seen  without  spots,  while  330 
jiew  spots  made  their  appearance.  In 
1855  and  1856  together,  he  was  observed 
on  634  days,  on  239  of  which  he  was 
without  spots,  while  only  62  new  groups 
made  their  appearance.  The  next  maxi- 
aaium  was  not  so  marked  as  usual,  that  is, 
there  was  not  so  definite  a  summit,  if  one 
vasiy  so  speak,  to  the  wave  of  increase ; 
but  the  excess  of  spot-frequency  was  none 
the  less  decided.  Thus,  in  the  four  years, 
1858,  '59,  '60,  '61,  the  sun  was  observed 
•on  335,  343,  333,  and  322  days,  on  n<rt 
oN€  of  which  he  was  spotless^  while  the 
numbers  of  new  groups  for  these  four 
years  were  respectively,  202,  205,  211, 
and  204.  The  minimum  in  1867  was  very 
marked,  as  195  days  out  of  312  were 
without  spots,  and  only  25  new  groups 
appeared.  The  increase  after  1 867  was  un- 
usually rapid,  since  in  1869  there  were  no 
spotless  days,  and  224  new  groups  were 
seen,  though  the  sun  was  only  observed  on 
196  days.  The  number  of  spots  in  1870, 
1871,  and  1872,  as  well  as  their  magni- 
tude and  duration,  have  been  above  what 


is  usual,  even  at  the  period  of  maximum 
spot-frequency. 

From  all  this  it  will  be  manifest  that  we 
have  a  well  marked  peculiarity  to  deal 
with,  though  not  one  of  perfect  uniformity. 
Next  to  the  systematic  changes  already 
considered,  this  alternate  waxing  and  wan- 
ing of  spot-frequency  might  be  expected 
to  be  efficient  in  producing  recognisable 
weather  changes.  Assuredly,  if  this  should 
not  appear  to  be  the  case,  we  should  have 
to  dismiss  all  idea  that  the  sun-spots  are 
weather-rulers. 

Now,  from  the  first  discovery  of  spots, 
it  was  recognised  that  they  must,  in  all 
probability,  affect  our  weather  to  some 
degree.  It  was  noticed,  indeed,  that  our 
auroras  seemed  to  be  in  some  way  influ- 
enced by  the  condition  of  the  sun's  sur- 
face, since  they  were  observed  to  be  more 
numerous  when  there  are  many  spots  than 
when  there  are  few  or  none.  Singularly 
enough,  the  effect  of  the  spots  on  tempe- 
rature was  not  only  inquired  into  much 
later  (for  we  owe  to  Cassini  and  Mairan 
the  observation  relating  to  auroras),  but 
was  expected  to  be  of  an  opposite  charac- 
ter from  that  which  is  in  reality  produced. 
Sir  W.  Herchel  formed  the  opinion  that 
when  there  are  most  spots  the  sun  gives 
out  most  heat,  notwithstanding  the  dimi- 
nution of  light  where  the  spots  are.  He 
sought  for  evidence  on  this  point  in  the 
price  of  corn  in  England,  and  it  actually 
appeared,  though  by  a  mere  coincidence, 
that  corn  had  been  cheapest  in  years  of 
spot-frequency,  a  result  regarded  by  Her- 
schel  as  implying  that  the  weather  had 
been  warmer  on  the  whole  in  those  years. 
It  was  well  pointed  out,  however,  by 
Arago,  that  "  in  these  matters  we  must  be 
careful  how  we  generalise  facts  before  we 
have  a  very  considerable  number  of  obser- 
vations at  our  disposal."  The  peculiari- 
ties of  weather  in  a  single  and  not  exten- 
sive country  like  England,  are  quite  insuf- 
ficient to  supply  an  answer  to  the  wide 
question  dealt  with  by  Herschel.  The 
weather  statistics  of  manv  countries  must 
be  considered  and  compared.  Moreover, 
very  long  periods  of  time  must  be  dealt 
with.* 


*  When  Herschel  made  his  researches  into 
this  subject,  the  law  of  spot-frequency  had  not 
been  discovered.  He  would  probably  have  found 
in  this  law,  as  some  have  since  done,  the  explana- 
tion of  the  seven  years  of  plenty  and  the  seven 
years  of  famine  typified  by  the  fat  kine  and  lean 
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M.  Gautier,  of  Geneva,  and  later  MM. 
Arago  and  Barratt  made  a  series  of  re- 
searches into  the  tabulated  temperature  at 
several  stations,  and  for  many  successive 
years.  They  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that, 
on  the  whole,  the  weather  is  coolest  in 
years  of  spot-frequency. 

But  recently  the  matter  has  been  more 
closely  scrutinised,  and  it  has  beeiji  found 
that  the  effects  due  to  the  great  solar  spot 
period,  although  recognisable,  are  by  no 
means  so  obvious  as  had  been  anticipated. 

These  effects  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes, — those  affecting  (i)  temperature, 
(2)  rainfall,  and  (3)  terrestrial  magnetism. 

As  respects  the  first,  it  has  been  disco- 
vered that  when  underground  temperatures 
are  examined,  so  that  local  and  temporary 
causes  of  change  are  eliminated,  there  is 
a  recognisable  diminution  of  temperature 
in  years  when  spots  are  most  frequent. 
We  owe  this  discovery  to  Professor  C.  P. 
Smyth,  Astronomer  Royal  for  Scotland. 
The  effect  is  very  slight ;  indeed,  barely 
recognisable.  I  have  before  me,  as  I 
write,  Professor  Smyth's  chart  of  the  quar- 
terly temperatures  from  1837  to  1869,  at 
depths  of  3,  6,  12,  and  24  French  feet. 
Of  course,  the  most  remarkable  feature 
even  at  the  depth  of  24  feet,  is  the  alter- 
nate rise  and  fall  with  the  seasons.  But 
it  is  seen  that  while  the  range  of  rise  and 
fall  remains  very  nearly  constant,  the  crests 
and  troughs  of  the  waves  lie  at  varying 
levels.  After  long  and  careful  scrutiny, 
1  find  myself  compelled  to  admit  that  I 
cannot  find  the  slightest  evidence  in  this 
chart  of  a  connection  between  under- 
ground temperatures  and  the  eleven  years 
period  of  sun  spots.  I  turn,  therefore,  to 
the  chart  in  which  the  annual  means  are 
given  ;  and  noting  in  the  means  at  the 


kine  of  Josepli's  dream.  For  if  there  was  a 
period  of  eleven  years  in  which  corn  and  other 
j)rocIucc  of  the  ground  waxed  and  waned  in  pro- 
ductiveness, it  would  be  not  at  all  unlikely  that 
whenever  this  waxing  and  waning  chanced  to  be 
unusually  marked,  there  would  result  two  secies 
of  poor  and  rich  years  apparently  ranging  over 
fourteen  instead  of  eleven  years.  We  have  seen, 
above,  that  the  waves  of  spot-waxing  and  spot- 
waning  are  not  all  alike  in  shape  and  extent. 
Whenever  then  a  wave  more  marked  than  usual 
came,  we  should  expect  to  find  it  borrowing,  so 
to  speak,  both  in  trough  and  crest,  from  the 
waves  on  either  side,  it  would  require  but  a 
year  or  so  either  way  to  make  the  wave  range 
over  fourteen  years ;  and  observed  facts  even 
during  the  last  half-century  only,  show  this  to  be 
no  unlikely  event. 


lesser  depths  "confusion  worse  confound- 
ed" (this,  of  course,  is  no  fault  of  Profes- 
sor Smyth's,  who  here  merely  records 
what  had  actually  taken  place),  I  take  the 
temperatures  at  a  depth  of  24  French 
feet.  Now,  neglecting  minor  leatures,  I 
find  the  waves  of  temperature  thus  arrang- 
ed. They  go  down  to  a  little  more  than 
46^  degrees  of  the  common  thermometer 
in  1839-40;  rise  to  about  47  J  degrees  in 
1847  ;  sink  to  47 J  degrees  in  1849  ;  mount 
nearly  to  4 7 J  degrees  again  in  1852-53; 
are  at  47  degrees  in  1856-57 ;  are  nearly 
at  48  degrees  in  1858-59 ;  then  they 
touch  47  degrees  three  times  (with  short 
periods  of  rising  between),  in  i860,  1864, 
and  1867  ;  and  rise  above  47^  degrees  in 
1869.  Now  if  we  remember  that  there 
were  maxima  of  spots  in  1837,  1848, 
1859-60,  and  1870,  while  there  were  mi- 
nima in  1843,  and  1855-56,  I  think  it  will 
be  found  to  require  a  somewhat  lively 
imagination  to  recognise  a  very  striking 
association  between  the  underground  tem- 
perature and  the  sun's  condition  with 
respect  to  spots.  If  many  spots  imply 
diminution  of  heat,  how  does  it  come  that 
the  temperature  rises  to  a  maximum  in 
1859,  ^"^  again  in  1869  ?  if  the  reverse, 
how  is  it  that  th^re  is  a  minimum  in  i860  ? 
I  turn,  lastly,  to  the  chart  in  which  the 
sun-spot  waves  and  the  temperature  waves 
are  brought  into  actual  comparison,  and 
I  find  myself  utterly  unable  to  recognise 
the  slightest  association  between  them. 
Nevertheless,  I  would  not  urge  this  with 
the  desire  of  in  any  way  throwing  doubt 
upon  the  opinion  to  which  Professor  Smyth 
has  been  led,  knowing  well  that  the  long 
and  careful  examination  he  has  given  to 
this  subject  in  all  its  details,  may  have 
afforded  ample  though  not  obvious  evi- 
dence for  the  conclusions  at  which  he  has 
arrived.  I  note  also,  that,  as  he  points 
out,  Mr.  Stone,  director  of  the  Cape  Town 
Observatory,  -and  Mr.  Cleveland  Abbe, 
director  of  the  Cincinnati  Observatory, 
have  since,  "  but  it  is  believed  quite  inde- 
pendently, published  similar  deductions 
touching  the  earth's  temperature  in  refe- 
rence to  sun-spots."  All  I  would  remark 
is,  that  the  effect  is  very  slight  and  very 
far  from  being  obvious  at  a  first  inspection. 

Next  as  to  rainfall  and  wind. 

Here,  again,  we  have  results  which  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  striking,  except  in 
the  forcible  evidence  they  convey  of  the 
insignificance  of  the  effects  which  are  to 
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be  imputed  to  the  great  eleven-year  spot 
period.  We  owe  to  Mr.  Baxendell,  of 
Manchester,  the  most  complete  series  of 
investigations  into  this  subject.  He  finds 
that  at  Oxford,  during  the  years  when 
sun-spots  were  most  numerous,  the  amount 
of  rainfall  under  west  and  south-west 
winds  was  greater  than  the  amount  under 
south  and  south-east  winds ;  while  the  re- 
verse was  the  case  in  years  when  spots 
were  few  and  small.  Applying  correspond- 
ing processes  to  the  meteorological  records 
for  St.  Petersburg,  he  finds  that  a  contrary 
state  of  things  prevailed  there.  Next 
we  have  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  R. 
Main,  director  of  the  Radcliffe  Observa- 
tory at  Oxford,  who  finds  that  westerly 
winds  are  slightly  more  common  when 
sun-spots  are  numerous  than  at  other 
times.  And  lastly,  Mr.  Meldrum,  of  Mau- 
ritius, notes  that  years  of  spot-frequency 
are  characterized  on  the  whole  by  a  greater 
number  of  storms  and  hurricanes,  than 
yeai^  when  the  sun  shows  few  spots. 

The  association  between  the  sun-spot 
period  and  terrestrial  magnetism  is  of  a 
far  more  marked  character,  though  I  must 
premise  that  the  Astronomer  Royal,  after 
careful  analysis  of  the  Greenwich  mag- 
netic records,  denies  the  ^istence  of  any 
such  association  whatever.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  balance  of  evidence  in  its  favor. 
It  seems  very  nearly  demonstrated  that 
the  daily  sway  of  the  magnetic  needle  is 
greatest  when  sun-spots  are  numerous, 
that  magnetic  storms  are  somewhat  more 
numerous  at  such  times,  and  that  auroras 
also  are  more  comnionly  seen.  Now  it 
has  been  almost  demonstrated  by  M. 
Mari6  Davy,  chief  of  the  meteorological 
division  in  the  Paris  Observatory,  that  the 
weather  is  affected  in  a  general  way  by 
magnetic  disturbances.  So  that  we  are 
confirmed  in  the  opinion  that  indirectly, 
if  not  directly,  the  weather  is  affected  to 
some  slight  degree  by  the  great  sun-spot 
period. 

Still  I  must  point  out  that  not  one  of 
these  cases  of  agreement  has  anything 
like  the  evidence  in  its  favor  which  had 
been  found  for  an  association  between  the 
varying  distance  of  Jupiter  and  the  sun- 
spot  changes.  For  eight  consecutive 
maxima  and  minima  this  association  has 
been  strongly  marked,  and  might  be  view- 
ed as  demonstrated, — only  it  chances  un- 
fortunately that  for  two  other  cases  the 
relation  is  precisely  reversed;  and  in  point 


of  fact,  whereas  the  period  now  assigned 
to  the  great  sun-spot  wave  is  eleven  years 
and  rather  less  than  one  ropnth,  Jupiter's 
period  of  revolution  is  eleven  years  and 
about  ten  months,  a  discrepancy  of 
nine  months,  which  would  amount  up  to 
five  and  a  half  years  (or  modify  perfect 
agreement  into  perfect  disagreement)  in 
seven  or  eight  cycles. 

But  accepting  the  association  between 
weather  and  the  sun-spot  changes  as  de- 
monstrated (which  is  granting  a  great  deal 
to  the  believers  in  solar  weather-predic- 
tion), have  we  any  reason  to  believe  that 
by  a  long-continued  study  of  the  sun  the 
great  problem  of  foretelling  the  weather 
can  be  solved  ?  This  question,  as  I  have 
already  pointed  out,  must  not  be  hastily 
answered.  It  is  one  of  national,  nay,  of 
cosmopolitan  importance.  If  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  there  is  scarcely  any 
expense  which  would  be  too  great  for  the 
work  suggested ;  but  all  the  more  careful 
must  we  be  not  to  answer  it  in  the  affir- 
mative, if  the  true  answer  should  be  nega- 
tive. 

But  it  appears  to  me  that  so  soon  as  the 
considerations  dealt  with  above  have  been 
fairly  taken  into  account,  there  can  be  no 
possible  doubt  or  difficulty  in  replying  to 
the  question.  The  matter  has  in  effect, 
though  not  in  intention,  been  tested 
experimentally,  and  the  experiments,  w^hen 
carried  out  under  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions, have  altogether  failed.  To  show 
that  this  is  so,  I  take  the  position  of  affairs 
before  Schwabe  began  that  fine  series  of 
observations  which  ended  in  the  discovery 
of  the  great  spot-period  of  eleven  years. 
Let  us  suppose  that  at  that  time  the  ques- 
tion had  been  mooted  whether  it  might 
not  be  possible,  by  a  careful  study  of  the 
sun,  to  obtain  some  means  of  predicting  the 
weather.  The  argument  would  then  have 
run  as  follows : — "  The  sun  is  the  great 
source  of  light  and  heat;  that  orb  is  liable 
to  changes  which  must  in  all  probability 
affect  the  supply  of  light  and  heat ;  those 
changes  may  be  periodical  and  so  predicta- 
ble; and  as  our  weather  must  to  some 
extent  depend  on  the  supply  of  light  and 
heat,  we  may  thus  find  a  means  of  predict- 
ing weather  changes."  The  inquiry  might 
then  have  been  undertaken,  and  undoubted- 
ly the  great  spot-period  would  have  been 
detected,  and  with  this  discovery  would 
have  come  that  partial  power  of  predicting 
the  sun's  condition  which  we  now  possess. 
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— that  is,  the  power  of  saying  that  in  such 
and  such  a  year,  taken  as  a  whole,  spots 
will  be  numerous  or  the  reverse.  More- 
over, meteorological  observations  con- 
ducted simultaneously  would  have  shown 
that,  as  the  original  argument  supposed, 
the  quantity  of  heat  supplied  by  the  sun 
varies  to  a  slight  degree  with  the  varying 
condition  of  the  sun.  Corresponding 
magnetic  changes  would  be  detected; 
and  also  those  partial  indications  of  a 
connection  between  phenomena  of  wind 
and  rain  and  the  sun's  condition  which 
have  been  indicated  above.  All  this 
would  be  exceedingly  interesting  to  men 
of  science.  Bitt^ — supposing  all  this  had 
been  obtained  at  the  nation's  expense,  and 
the  promise  had  been  held  out  that  the 
means  of  predicting  weather  would  be  the 
reward,  the  non-scientific  tax-paying  com- 
munity might  not  improbably  inquire 
what  was  the  worth  of  these  discoveries  to 
the  nation  or  to  the  world  at  large.  Be 
it  understood  that  I  am  not  here  using  the 
cid  bono  argument.  As  a  student  of 
science,  I  utterly  repudiate  the  notion 
that  before  scientific  researches  are  under- 
taken, it  must  be  shown  that  they  will/</j. 
But  it  is  one  thing  to  adopt  this  mean  and 
contemptible  view  of  scientific  research, 
and  quite  another  to  countenance  projects 
which  are  based  ab  initio  upon  the  ground 
that  they  will  more  than  repay  their  cost. 
Now,  I  think,  if  the  nation  made  the 
inquiry  above  indicated,  and  under  the 
circumstances  mentioned,  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory  reply.  The 
tax-payers  would  say,  "  We  have  supplied 
so  many  thousands  of  pounds  to  found 
national  observatories  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  physics  of  science,  and  we  have 
paid  so  many  thousands  of  pounds  yearly 
to  the  various  students  of  science  who 
have  kindly  given  their  services  in  the 
management  of  these  observatories:  let 
us  hear  what  are  the  utilitarian  results  of 
all  this  outlay  ?  We  do  not  want  to  hear  of 
scientific  discoveries,  but  of  the  promised 
means  of  predicting  the  weather."  The 
answer  would  be,  "  We  have  found  that 
storms  in  the  tropics  are  rather  more  nu- 
merous in  some  years  than  others,  the 
variations  having  a  period  of  eleven  years; 
we  can  assert  pretty  confidently  that 
auroras  follow  a  similar  law  of  frequency ; 
south-west  winds  blow  more  commonly 
at  Oxford,  but  less  commonly  elsewhere, 
when  the  sun-spots,  following  the  eleven- 


year  period,  are  at  a  maximum  ;  and  more 
rain  falls  with  south-westerly  winds  than 
with  south-easterly  winds  at  Oxford  and 
elsewhere,  but  less  at  St.  Petersburg  and 
elsewhere,  when  sun-spots  are  most  nu- 
merous, while  the  reverse  holds  when  the 
spots  are  rare."  I  incline  to  think  that 
on  being  further  informed  that  these 
results  related  to  averages  only,  and  gave 
no  means  of  predicting  the  weather  for 
any  given  day,  week,  or  month,  even  as 
respects  the  unimportant  points  here  indi- 
cated, the  British  tax-payer  would  infer 
that  he  had  thrown  away  his  money.  I 
imagine  that  the  army  of  observers  who 
had  gathered  these  notable  results  would 
be  disbanded  rather  unceremoniously,  and 
that  for  some  considerable  time  science 
(as  connected,  at  any  rate,  with  promised 
"  utilitarian"  results)  would  stink  in  the 
nostrils  of  the  nation.  / 

But  this  is  very  far,  indeed,  from  being  all. 
Nay,  we  may  almost  say  that  this  is  no- 
thing. Astronomers  know  the  great  spot 
period ;  they  have  even  ascertained  the 
existence  of  longer  and  shorter  periods  less 
marked  in  character ;  and  they  have  ascer- 
tained the  laws  according  to  which  other 
solar  features  besides  the  spots  vary  in 
their  nature.  It  is  certain  that  whatever 
remains  to  be  discovered  must  be  of  a 
vastly  less  marked  character.  If  then  the 
discovery  of  the  most  striking  law  of  solar 
change  has  led  to  no  results  having  the 
slightest  value  in  connection  with  the  prob- 
lem of  weather-prediction,  if  periodic  solar 
changes  of  a  less  marked  character  have 
been  detected  which  have  no  recognisable 
bearing  on  weather  changes,  what  can  be 
hoped  from  the  recognition  of  solar 
changes  still  more  recondite  in  their 
nature  ?  It  is  incredible  that  the  complex 
phenomena  involved  in  meteorological 
relations  regarded  as  a  whole,  those  phe- 
nomena which  are  but  just  discernibly 
affected  by  the  great  sun-spot  period, 
should  respond  to  changes  altogether 
insignificant  even  when  compared  with 
the  development  and  decay  of  a  single 
small  sun-spot.  It  appears  to  me,  there- 
fore, that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  true  lover  of 
science  to  indicate  the  futility  of  the  pro- 
mises which  have  been  mistakenly  held 
out;  for  it  cannot  be  to  the  credit  of 
science,  or  ultimately  to  its  advantage,  if 
government  assistance  be  obtained  on  false 
pretences  for  any  branch  of  scientific  re- 
search.—  St.  Paul's  Magazine, 
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It  was  on  the  30th  of  April,  the  day 
before  the  World's  Exhibition  opened,  that 
I  reached  Vienna.  When  I  left  Scotland 
sixty-six  hours  before,  the  sun  was  bright 
and  warm,  and  everything  promised  spring. 
Vienna  is  eight  degrees  of  latitude,  or  550 
miles  south  of  my  northern  home,  not  to 
speak  of  the  twenty  degrees  of  east  longi- 
tude— and  it  was  a  bitter  disappointment  to 
find  that  I  had  left  all  the  brightness  and 
warmth  behind  me.  It  was  raw  in  Lon- 
don ;  it  was  gusty  and  uncomfortable 
about  Dover  and  Ostend  ;  it  was  raining 
as  the  train  crawled,  an  hour  and  a  half 
late,  into  the  capital  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 
Their  own  familiar  May,  laden  with  influ- 
enza, was  in  readiness,  a  truly  delightful 
surprise  for  the  English  visitors.  It  neither 
surprised  nor  shocked  the  Viennese.  Vi- 
enna is  very  cold  when  it  is  cold,  and  very 
hot  when  it  is  hot.  It  rains  a  great  deal 
there,  it  snows  a  little,  it  blows  bitterly  at 
times.  To-day  the  sun  makes  the  place 
as  hot  as  an  Italian  market-place  in  a 
blazing  summer.  To-morrow  the  winds 
that  sweep  down  the  long  trough  of  the 
Danube,  or  through  the  gaps  of  the  encir- 
cling hills,  chill  one  to  the  bone.  People 
say  that  a  fall  of  30°  Fahrenheit  in  the 
course  of  a  day  is  not  uncommon,  and 
chest  complaints  are  dangerous  and  abun- 
dant. Everybody  who  goes  to  see  the 
World's  Exhibition  should  prepare  for 
heat  and  cold,  and  dust  and  rain,  and 
mud,  and,  above  all,  sudden  and  violent 
changes  of  temperature. 

The  first  of  May,  the  morning  big  with 
the  fate  of  Baron  von  Schwartz  Senborn 
and  the  Austrian  Empire,  was  as  depress- 
ing as  it  well  could  be.  From  low  thick 
clouds  a  sleety  drizzle  dripped  on  the  in- 
numerable strangers  who  were  supposed  to 
have  been  gathered  from  all  ends  of  the 
earth  to  witness  the  opening  at  the  low 
charge  of  fifty  shillings  a-piece.  From  the 
Stephan's  Platz,  which  is  an  apology  for  a 
square  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  as 
like  a  square  as  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  an 
interminable  line  of  omnibuses  and  carri- 
ages streamed  outwards  over  the  three 
miles  which  lay  between  it  and  the  Exhi- 
bition gates.  Early  people  started  at 
eight ;  those  who  were  not  to  be  hurried, 
at  nine  ;  those  who  were  always  too  late 
for  everything  thought  ten  time  enough  to 


enable  them  to  get  to  the  gates  at  eleven. 
At  eleven  the  programme  said  that  every 
entrance  was  to  be  closed  ;  the  interval 
till  noon,  when  the  Emperor  and  his  Impe- 
rial and  Royal  guests  were  to  open  the 
Exhibition,  being  sacred  to  the  admission 
of  ofiicials  and  the  great  people  who  were 
not  to  be  jostled  among  the  meaner  crowd. 
The  programme  broke  down,  as  it  was 
no  doubt  meant  it  should ;  for  when 
eleven  came,  a  mile  or  two  of  carriages  in 
continuous  lines  still  stretched  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  gates.  The  envious 
weather  deprived  the  Viennese  of  more 
than  half  the  pleasures  of  this  great  People's- 
Exhibition  on  the  road  to  the  real  show. 
The  open  carriages  were  very  few,  and 
the  toilettes  in  them  were  very  much  sub- 
dued. Broughams  are  disappointing  to 
the  most  contented  crowd,  and  even  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  who  lined  the 
road  two,  three,  and  four  deep,  on  both 
sides  of  it,  as  we  got  into  the  Prater  and 
neared  the  gates,  would  have  found  time 
hang  heavy  on  their  hands  on  that  raw, 
drizzly  morning  but  for  the  uniforms  of 
all  nations  which  went  flashing  past  inces- 
santly. There  was  the  most  wonderful  va- 
riety and  richness  of  costume.  The  Hun- 
garian noble  on  a  State  occasion  is  a  sight 
to  which  the  imagination-  of  untravelled 
Western  Europe  is  scarcely  equal,  and  the 
crowd  supped  full  of  ambassadors,  and 
archdukes,  and  Hospodars,  and  Hungari- 
ans, and  Pashas,  and  full-dress  generals 
and  admirals  of  all  the  armies  and  navies 
of  Europe.  At  the  end  of  all  this  there 
was  the  Emperor  and  Empress,  and  half 
Princes  Royal  and  Princes  Imperial,  and 
it  was  content  to  wait. 

Everybody  now  knows  the  plan  of  the 
Exhibition.  There  is  a  cupola  bigger  than 
the  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  under  which  is  the 
great  central  space  called  the  Rotunda. 
In  the  middle  of  this  the  framework  of  the 
magnificent  fountain,  which  is  to  diffuse 
fragrance  and  refreshing  coolness  through 
the  sultry  summer,  was  covered,  on  the 
opening  day,  with  evergreens.  A  great 
central  space,  like  the  saw-dust  of  a  circus, 
separated  it  from^the  crowds  of  spectators, 
whose  seats  were  in  rows  slanting  to  the  in- 
ner line  of  pillars.  Between  them  and  the 
outer  wall  was  a  huge  belt  of  floor  space, 
meant  for  the  crowds  who  could  not  find 
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sitting-room.  Unfortunately  there  were  no 
crowds,  for  miles  of  carriages  contain,  after 
all,  but  a  limited  number  of  human  beings, 
and  the  first  fifty-shilling  day  appealed 
but  feebly  to  the  masses.  It  promised 
nothing  but  the  presence  of  Emperors  and 
Princes,  and  the  undeniable  fact  that  it 
was  tlie  first.  Of  course  there  was  a  Httle 
music,  and  the  great  rotunda — the  work, 
by  the  bye,  of  our  able  countryman,  Mr. 
John  Scott;  Russell — showed  for  the  first 
lime  how  admirably  it  is  adapted  for  musical 
purposes  when  filled  with  people.  But,  after 
all,  music,  and  emperors,  and  the  fine 
dresses  of  fashionable  people,  are  not 
irresistible  attractions,  and  I  should  guess 
that  the  spectators  who  occupied  the  ro- 
tunda were  somewhere  between  ten  and 
twenty  thousand. 

Of  course  there  was  a  little  excitement 
when  the  great  people  entered.  Before  us 
were  a  dozen  of  the  most  exalted  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  Europe  advancing  to 
take  their  seats  on  the  raised  dais  in  front 
of  what  looked  like  an  organ.  The  music 
led,  and  the  great  company  joined  in  the 
"  Gott  erhalV  den  Kaiser  Franz^'  and 
twenty  minutes  of  mutual  speeches,  broken 
by  intervals  of  music,  followed.  Not  a 
word  could  be  heard,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  occupy  us  but  admiration  of  the 
vast  proportions  of  the  huge  rotunda, 
from  the  top  of  which  workmen  and  the 
special  correspondents,  watching  us  from 
the  gallery  at  the  base  of  the  dome,  look- 
ed like  distant  crows.  Half-a-dozen  ob- 
jects in  the  rotunda  were  forecasts  of 
the  great  collection  of  the  more  striking 
and  showy  **  exhibits  '*  of  all  nations  which 
is  now  gathered  there.  There  was  a  huge 
hexagonal  tent  bedstead  by  Bossi.  There 
were  two  gigantic  and  noble  female  figures 
from  Switzerland,  to  represent  the  federal 
friendship  of  the  united  cantons.  There 
were  a  couple  of  monstrous  lions,  which 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  hall,  where  I 
stood,  looked  little  larger  than  young 
Newfoundlands  ;  and  there  was  an  enor- 
mous stearine  bust  of  Milly,  the  great  in- 
troducer of  stearine  soaps  and  candles  into 
Germany.  Milly  was  alone  and  pre-emi- 
nent, as  Goethe,  or  Dante,  or  Shakespeare 
might  have  stood  to  claim  the  reverence 
of  the  assembled  nations.  The  exhibition, 
as  I  found  out  afterwards,  is  full  of  stearine 
statues  and  wax-candle  trophies  and  soap 
virtu  ;  and,  except  for  the  shining  sort  of 
glaze  upon  them,  they  look  as  white  and 


nearly  as  pure  as  marble.  But  Milly  on 
the  great  opening  day,  in  the  centre  of 
everything,  under  the  admiring  eyes  of  an 
Emperor  and  Empress  and  nearly  a  dozen 
Crown  Princes  and  Crown  Princesses,  had 
reached  a  place  quite  too  pre-eminent  even 
for  his  saponaceous  merits. 

When  the  speeches  were  over,  the  great 
people  began  their  "  Rundreise."  They 
were  received  everywhere  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  different  countries,  and  for 
an  hour  or  more  the  crowd  in  the  rotunda 
sat  still  or  gossiped,  or  sought  for  new 
places  from  which  they  could  have  a  better 
chance  of  seeing  their  Majesties  on  their 
return.  When  they  came  back  the  Exhi- 
bition was  open,  and  we  might  go  every- 
where. A  little  went  a  long  way.  There 
were  many  curious  things,  but  the  most 
curious  of  all,  as  I  found  out  in  the  next 
day  or  two,  was  the  skill  with  which  the 
chaos  of  packing-cases  and  the  innumera- 
ble sheds  full  of  mere  confusion  that  were 
everywhere,  had  been  hid  away.  Nearly 
every  nation  was  unready.  Switzerland 
and  Belgium  were  farthest  forward.  Next 
came  England,  then  Germany,  then  Aus- 
tria, then  France.  America  had  literally 
nothing  but  a  curious  charcoal  wall- 
painting,  some  40  feet  long  by  10  feet 
high,  representing  the  eventful  history 
of  the  unsuspecting  Pig  of  Cincinnati,  who 
is  seduced  into  an  establishment  from 
which  in  a  few  brief  hours  he  emerges  as 
sausage  and  flitch  of  bacon.  Perhaps  an 
eighth  part  of  the  things  meant  to  be 
shown  were  visible  on  the  opening  day. 
Everything  is  no  doubt  ready  now,  and 
before  I  left  I  was  willing  to  allow  that 
nothing  yet  seen  in  Exhibitions  was  to 
be  compared  with  the  Great  World's 
Show  in  the  capital  which  offers  itself  as 
the  natural  meeting  of  East  and  West. 

A  simple  illustration  may  give  some 
idea  of  the  size  of  the  building.  Take  a 
penny  to  represent  the  rotunda,  and  run 
out  four  quarter-inch  spokes  from  it, 
through  the  ends  of  which,  enclosing  the 
penny,  draw  a  square.  The  spokes  and 
the  sides  of  the  square  are  galleries,  given 
up  half  to  Austria  and  half  to  Germany, 
and  the  side  of  the  square  is  some  600 
feet.  The  western  spoke,  the  western  side 
of  the  square  and  half  of  the  two  trans- 
verse ones,  belong  to  Germany,  and  those 
opposite  to  Austria.  Continue  the  west- 
em  and  eastern  spoke  across  the  square 
for  1,000  feet  each  way — as  far  as  three 
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pennies  would  go — and  we  have  the  long 
galleries  which  form  the  backbone  of  the 
Exhibition  building  for  western  and  east- 
ern countries.  Across  each  of  these  back- 
bones run  fourteen  ribs,  seven  on  each 
side  —  the  line  across  being  some  600 
feet :  make  these  ribs  also  exhibiting  gal- 
leries, and  you  have  the  chief  building. 
The  intercostal  places  are  fitted  with  sup- 
plementary sheds  when  these  are  needed. 
If  they  were  all  so  fitted,  the  centre  build- 
ing of  the  Exhibition  would  be  half  a  mile 
long  by  half  a  quarter  mile  broad — with 
Germany  and  Austria  in  the  centre,  the 
United  States  at  one  end,  and  Japan  and 
China  at  the  other.  The  advantages  and 
disadvantages  are  alike  obvious.  All  the 
products  of  each  country  pass  under  re- 
view, but  each  is  by  itself,  and  you  forget 
the  details  of  the  one  before  you  get  to 
the  other.  Anybody  who  wants,  for  in- 
stance, to  compare  the  cottons  of  Switzer- 
land and  France  and  Austria  and  America 
must  walk  huge  distances  from  country  to 
country. 

But  there  are  three  or  four  devices  to 
mitigate  this  hardship.  To  begin  with, 
much  of  the  machinery  can  only  be  seen 
and  judged  when  it  is  running,  and  the 
machinery  of  all  nations  has  been  sent  off 
accordingly  into  one  great  supplemental 
shed  behind  the  main  building,  and  paral- 
lel to  it,  where  "  power"  can  be  turned  on. 
The  engineer  and  machinist  may  find  a 
good  deal  belonging  to  him  in  the  Indus- 
try Palace,  but  he  will  give  days  or  weeks 
to  the  Machinery  hall.  Between  it  and 
the  main  Exhibition  there  is  a  show  of 
what  one  may  perhaps  call  dead  machinery 
— steam  ploughs,  and  threshing  machines, 
and  all  the  infinite  contrivances  which 
have  made  agriculture  a  scientific  profes- 
sion. The  agricultural  sheds  are  two  in 
number — an  eastern  for  Austria,  Russia, 
and  Hungary ;  and  a  western  for  France, 
Belgium,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and 
America.  The  space  between  them  and 
that  between  them  and  the  Exhibition,  is 
filled  up  with  smaller  collections.  There 
are  heaps  of  peasants*  and  farmers'  houses 
of  all  countries.  There  are  gatherings  of 
all  the  products  of  their  estates  by  noble- 
men with  thousands  of  square  miles  of 
territory.  There  is  the  show  of  the  Aus- 
trian University  of  Agriculture,  which  pre- 
sents us  with  the  ploughs  of  all  nations  for 
the  last  100  years,  and  illustrates  all  the 
agricultural  products  of  Austria  and  Hun- 


gary. These  are  but  samples  taken  at 
random  of  the  curiosities  outside  in  the 
grounds. 

Besides  the  engineers  and  the  farmers, 
there  is  one  other  competition  of  all  na- 
tions which  a  visitor  may  witness  without 
travelling  round  the  Exhibition  world. 
The  pictures  and  statuary  are  grouped  in 
a  separate  building,  near  the  Japanese  and 
Turkish  portions  of  the  Industry  Palace. 
Each  country  exhibits  by  itself,  but  it  is 
possible  to  run^  rapidly  tiirough  them  all, 
as  there  is  nothing  but  art  to  distract  the 
attention.  It  is  wonderfully  well  worth 
while.  I  have  no  desire  to  offer  you  my 
flying  impressions  of  the  artistic  qualities 
of  the  great  national  schools.  I  had  only 
three  days  to  see  them  in,  for  the  Empe- 
ror only  opened  the  Art  Exhibition  on  the 
15th,  and  even  then  France  had  but  one 
of  five  rooms  ready,  and  Germany  had 
none.  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  Holland, 
Switzerland,  Austria,  were  fairly  ready,  and 
Italy  as  yet  showed  only  half  of  what  she 
intended  to  display. 

It  is  this  universal  Internationalism,  so 
to  speak,  that  gives  its  individual  charac- 
ter to  the  Vienna  Exhibition.  In  London 
and  Paris  all  the  world  was  nominally 
represented,  but  Eastern  Europe  was  too 
far  removed  from  either  to  make  its  pre- 
sence felt.  Vienna  is  the  geographical 
capital  of  the  whole  of  the  Old  World  that 
is  civilized.  Of  the  56,000  square  metres 
in  the  main  building,  18,000  are  given  to 
Austria  and  Hungary,  and  19,000,  or 
nearly  the  same,  to  Germany,  France, 
Great  Britain,  and  Ireland,  the  great  com- 
mercial countries  of  the  Old  VVorld  and 
those  chiefly  represented  at  London  and 
in  Paris.  Russia  is  a  litde  disappointing, 
for  it  occupies  only  3,300  square  metres, 
which  is  scarcely  more  than  Hungary  or 
Turkey.  Taking  the  floor  space,  Austria 
has  two  and  a  half  times  as  much  as  Great 
Britain ;  Germany  and  France  have  each 
the  same  as  we  have;  Russia,  Hungary, 
and  Turkey,  each  half  as  much ;  Italy  and 
Belgium,  one- third  as  much  each ;  China, 
Siam,  and  Japan,  one-fifth  as  much,  which 
is  nearly  the  space  assigned  to  the  United 
States,  to  South  America,  to  Switzerland 
and  to  Egypt  and  Mid-Africa.  Holland, 
Greece,  and  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula 
have  each  about  an  eighth  of  what  we 
have;  Roumania,  Spain,  and  Portugal, 
each  about  a  tenth  ;  Persia  and  Mid-Asia 
and  Tunis  and  Morocco,  each  a  twentieth. 
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In  the  Vienna  Exhibition,  in  fact,  one 
reahzes  the  East  as  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  realize  it  elsewhere.  Even  in  the  city 
of  Vienna  there  is  a  certain  Eastern  odor 
faintly  perceptible,  bnt  it  is  very  faint. 
There  are  very  few  Hungarian  or  Slavonic 
names  in  the  streets,  and  hardly  any  Hun- 
garian or  Slavonic  faces.  Of  course  one 
meets  a  Turk  or  two,  and  "  Magyar 
spoken  here"  is  as  common  as  "  Ici  on 
parle  Fran^ais"  in  London,  but  Vienna  is 
a  thoroughly  German  city.  It  is  brisker 
and  sprightlier  than  Berlin,  but  a  German 
is  as  much  at  home  in  it  as  anywhere  in 
Germany,  and  everybody  else  is  as  much 
abroad.  Pass  the  gates  of  the  Exhibition, 
and  all  this  is  altered.  The  great  palace 
of  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  with  the  towers 
prepared  for  the  300  white  figures  that  are 
to  be  brought  over  to  remind  him  of 
Cairo,  during  his  stay  here,  is  one  of  the 
most  prominent  objects.  The  Japanese 
Tea  Garden  and  the  colony  of  Turkish 
houses  cluster  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood. Swedish  hunting  lodges,  and  Por- 
tuguese schools,  and  Hungarian  and  Sty- 
rian  wine-houses,  and  Indian  wigwams, 
where  genuine  negro  waiters  compound 
Catawba  cobblers  and  mint  juleps ;  and 
Swiss  conditoreis,  where  coffee  and  fruit- 
sweetmeats  are  dispensed  by  girls  gor- 
geous in  gold  and  linen  and  bright  colors 
from  all  the  countries, — enable  one  to  sur- 
vey mankind  from  China  to  Peru.  Per 
sians  and  Turks  and  Japanese-are  frequent 
in  the  grounds,  and  all  nations  are  abun- 
dant in  the  long  sheds  and  galleries. 
Oddly  enough,  everybody  seems  to  find 
the  most  interesting  things  to  be  those 
from  home.  It  is  in  the  British  Exhibition 
that  Englishmen  most  abound,  and  Rus- 
sians haunt  the  region  of  iron  and  coal  and 
malachite  tables  and  furs  and  bear-skins. 

One  of  the  most  striking  things  about 
Vienna  is  the  enormous  number  of  new 
and  magnificent  buildings  that  are  being 
run  up  everywhere.  The  old  Kaiser-stadt 
had  some  70,000  inhabitants  shut  up  close 
within  the  iron  circle  of  the  famous  fortifi-  « 
cations.  But  Sadowa  proved  that  now-a- 
days  capitals  are  lost  and  won  upon  the 
battle-field ;  and  the  Emperor  decided 
upon  sweeping  them  away  and  replacing 
them  by  a  broad  ring  of  open  boulevards 
connecting  city  and  suburb,  as  the  old 
walls  had  divided  them.  A  huge  street, 
four,  or  five  miles  long,  worthy  of  the  capi- 
tal of  Eastern  Europe,  sprang  up  as  if  by 


magic.  Long  lines  of  stately  palaces,  five 
and  six  storeys  high,  unrolled  themselves 
when  fashion  and  luxury  trooped  to  the 
new  Rings.  New  building  societies  sprang 
up  like  mushrooms,  as  the  earliest  realized 
fortunes,  and  the  banks  vied  with  each 
other  in  giving  them  facilities.  The  circle 
of  the  Rings  is  not  yet  completed ;  and 
he  great  crisis  which  shook  the  fabric  o  f 
Austrian  credit  to  its  foundations,  and  in  a 
single  month  lowered  the  value  of  the 
Austrian  securities  dealt  in  on  the  Vienna 
Stock  Exchange  by  fifty  millions  sterling, 
must  have  ruined  crowds  of  the  building 
speculators  who  had  calculated  on  the 
unlimited  expansion  of  the  city  and  its 
luxury.  In  the  beginning  of  May  the 
whole  place  seemed  undergoing  a  gigantic 
transformation.  Huge  half-finished  build- 
ings everywhere  swarmed  with  armies  of 
laborers,  and  carpenters  and  bricklayers 
buzzed  about  them  like  so  many  uneasy- 
going  ants.  Mutatis  mutandis — Vienna 
for  Drury  Lane,  and  Bohemian  for  Irish 
— it  was  the  scene  in  the  "  Rejected  Ad- 
dresses" over  again : — 


i( 


Ropes  rose  and  sank,  and  rose  again, 

And  nimble  workmen  trod ; 
To  realize  bold  Wyalt's  plan 
Rush'd  many  a  howling  Irishman, 
Loud  clatter'd  many  a  porter  can, 
And  many  a  ragamuffin  clan. 
With  trowel  and  with  hod." 


Three  quarters  of  the  boulevards  were  filled 
up  with  bran-new  palaces,  and  the  other 
quarter  with  palaces  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
builder.  It  was  very  much  the  same  in 
most  of  the  suburbs.  The  sense  of  trans- 
formation under  one's  very  eyes — the  visi- 
ble growth  from  an  old-fashioned  fortress 
town  to  a  great  capital  open  alike  to  friends 
and  foes — explained  the  fever  of  the  streets, 
the  breakneck  pace  of  the  drivers,  and  the 
sense  of  activity  everywhere  around  you. 
But  you  need  not  go  far  a-field  to  see  the 
countries  of  the  years  before  Sadowa. 
Enter  the  town  from  some  village  in  the 
outskirts — say  Hetzendorf,  for  instance,  and 
you  will  find  roads  so  uneven  that  you 
could  bury  a  sheep  in  their  deep  holes, 
bearing  the  traffic  of  a  wide  and  fertile 
country  district  to  the  very  gates  of  one  of 
the  greatest  capitals  of  Europe.  Nowhere 
are  the  old  and  the  new  in  sharper  contrast 
than  in  Austria.  Vienna  is  the  incarnation 
of  the  feverish  energy  and  vivacity  of  the 
new.     The  villages  about  her,  and  for  that 
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matter  the  outdoor  laborers  in  the  city  itself, 
enable  one  to  understand  the  old. 

After  a  few  days  the  Exhibition  tired  me, 
for  mountains  of  packing-cases  were  arriv- 
ing every  day  from  the  railway  stations, 
where  they  had  been  blocked  for  months. 
After  the  exhibition  there  is  little  to  fall 
back  upon  but  the  Opera,  the  concerts, 
and  the  theatre.  The  picture  galleries 
seemed  to  me  comparatively  uninteresting; 
and  after  spending  a  few  evenings  in  admir- 
ing the  perfect  training  of  orchestra  and 
chorus,  the  beauty  of  the  scenic  effects,  and 
the  general  level  excellence  of  the  acting 
at  the  Opera,  I  made  the  excursion  which 
most  visitors  to  Vienna  will  be  tempted  to 
make  this  season,  and  ran  down  the  Dan- 
ube to  Pesth.  Shakespeare,  by  the  way, 
is  in  great  favor  in  Vienna.  I  saw  "  Romeo 
and  Juliet "  admirably  performed  by  a  bet- 
ter general  company,  and  one  which 
showed  a  truer  appreciation  of  this  author, 
than  I  remembered  to  have  seen  at  home ; 
and  Nikolai's  version  of  the  *'  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor  "  was  performed  one  evening  at 
the  Opera.  Frau  Fluth  and  Frau  Reich 
— Mrs.  Ford  and  Mrs.  Page — were  admi- 
rable ;  and  Sir  John  was,  out  of  sight,  the 
best  Sir  John  1  have  happened  to  come 
across.  No  doubt  he  is  the  difficulty  of 
the  opera,  and  the  farcicalness  of  the  part 
needs  to  be  exaggerated  a  little  to  adapt  it 
to  the  altered  conditions.  But  the  brisk 
and  sparkling  dialogue  of  the  "  Merry 
Waives,"  and  the  love  passages  of  Master 
Fenton,  suit  opera  admirably;  and  the 
ballet  of  the  fairies  who  pinch  the  fat  knight 
in  the  wood,  makes  a  magnificent  specta- 
cular close. 

The  way  to  Pesth  and  back  recommend- 
ed by  the  guide-books  and  sanctioned  by 
common  sense,  is  to  go  down  the  Danube 
in  the  steamer,  which  takes  thirteen  hours, 
and  come  back  by  train,  which  takes  seven. 
The  current,  which  runs  nearly  five  miles 
an  hour  at  Vienna,  and  three  miles  an  hour 
at  Pesth,  makes  upstream  sailing  slow  and 
weary  work,  and  the  voyage  takes  twice  as 
long  as  the  voyage  down.  It  is  something 
even  to  have  seen  the  great  river  of  Cen- 
tral Europe.  I  had  stood  before  on  the 
naked  tableland  in  the  Black  Forest,  be- 
tween Furtwangen  and  Donauschwingen, 
from  which  the  waters  divide,  flowing  west- 
ward to  the  Rhine  and  the  (xerman  Ocean, 
and  eastward  to  the  Black  Sea.  Years  ago 
I  had  seen  the  Danube  rush,  fierce,  deep, 
and  narrow,  past  the  quaint  old  towers  and 


the  quainter  old  cathedral  of  Ulm.  On 
the  road  to  Vienna  I  had  caught  casual 
glimpses  of  it  in  the  distance,  and  the  city 
itself  is  on  a  branch  of  the  river.  But  it  is 
only  the  Regulirte  -Donau,  a  bit  of  the 
Danube  turned  into  a  Vienna  canal.  We 
embarked  on  the  Regulated  Danube  at 
half-past  six,  and  half-an-hour  later  were 
transferred  to  the  bigger  boat  that  was  to 
take  us  all  the  way.  It  was  a  miserable 
morning  of  low  grey  clouds  and  sullen 
streaming  rain,  without  promise  or  hope. 
For  hours  and  hours  there  was  nothing  to 
interest  but  the  swift-rushing  river  beneath, 
tearing  onward  like  a  mill-race  to  the  sea. 
The  "  schone  blaue  Donau"  between  Vienna 
and  Pesth  is  a  turbid,  clay-colored  torrent, 
that  bends  and  swirls  away  through  inter- 
minable flat  plains,  fringed  by  osier  beds, 
and  apparently  empty  of  population. 
Every  now  and  then  it  breaks  up  into  two 
or  three  channels,  and  encloses  some  long 
flat  island  like  Lobau,  where  Napoleon 
and  180,000  of  the  best  soldiers  in  Europe 
were  imprisoned  for  six  weeks,  after  the 
checks  of  Aspern  and  Essling,  only  to  burst 
out  on  their  Austrian  keepers  the  night  be- 
fore the  decisive  victory  of  Wagram.  A 
few  wretched  villages — one  that  was  "  taken 
by  Attila" — a  stray  farm  or  two  in  the  far 
distance,  a  cart  drawn  by  four  oxen,  a 
colony  of  water-mills,  alone  interrupt  the 
monotony.  These  Danube  water-mills  are 
odd-looking  institutions.  In  those  great 
plains  wind  is  an  unreliable  "  power,"  which 
lies  idle  for  weeks  or  months,  and  when  it 
comes  often  comes  in  hurricanes.  Except 
the  Danube  and  its  tributaries  there  is  little 
water,  and  the  farmers  drive  their  grain 
from  long  distances  across  the  roadless 
plains  to  these  primitive  grinding  shops. 
Two  broad  flat-bottomed  boats  are  moored 
together,  and  on  the  one  nearest  the  stream 
a  house  is  constructed  for  the  miller.  As 
the  current  is  strongest  near  the  middle  of 
the  river,  he  anchors  his  house,  and  his 
mill,  which  is  built  on  the  second  boat,  as 
near  the  centre  as  he  can,  to  be  out  of  the 
highway  of  the  steamers  and  other  craft. 
His  mill  is  simple.  A  trunk  of  a  tree 
seems  to  be  the  axle,  and  transverse  boards, 
containing  the  spokes  of  the  water-wheel, 
splash  round  and  receive  in  succession  the 
blows  of  the  current.  Half-a-dozen,  or 
sometimes  a  dozen  of  these  curiosities  may 
be  moored  one  behind  the  other,  a  little 
village  of  amphibious  animals. 

The  river  sweeps  through  a  gap  of  some- 
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thing  like  highlands,  past  the  morass  or 
marsh,  and  into  Hungary.  But  for  long 
it  is  the  same  monotonous  story — the  great 
river  rushing  seaward  through  osier  beds 
and  wide  fields  of  cattle  country — the  water- 
mills,  with  their  appended  millers'  houses, 
dropping  lazily  in  the  stream — the  grey 
clouds  slowly  rising  and  the  rain  gradually 
softening  into  a  dismal  drizzle,  and  hardly 
anything  but  the  boat  in  which  we  were 
visible  in  the  dead-alive  landscape.  Our 
boat  itself  is  only  half-interesting.  Its 
steerage  is  filled  with  a  motley  crew  of 
country  people,  of  unknown  nationalities, 
talking  languages  equally  unknown.  Ap- 
parently there  are  a  few  Turks,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Danubian  principality 
people,  but  the  bulk  of  the  passengers,  to 
guess  from  the  frogged  and  braided  coats 
and  jack  boots,  was  Hungarian.  The 
cabin  has  sleeping-births  for  some  forty  peo- 
ple below,  and  a  deck-house  is  built  above 
them,  on  the  top  of  which'is  our  fine- weather 
promenade,  while  inside  it  some  kind  of 
meal,  some  coflfee,  or  a  little  bottle  of  wine, 
or  a  second  breakfast,  is  always  going  on. 
In  the  corner  three  black  and  dirty-looking 
Danubian  commercial  travellers  are  play- 
ing "  beggar  my  neighbor"  with  ferocious 
rapidity  and  under  great  excitement. 
They  were  at  it  without  moving  for  three 
hours  at  least,  and  one  could  not  help  ad- 
miring the  resources  of  the  human  mind 
which  has  discovered  and  can  enjoy  such 
a  refuge  from  ennui. 

About  I  o'clock  we  reached  Komom, 
the  great  fortress  of  Hungary,  from  which 
it  defied  the  Austrians  in  1848,  and  which 
is  now,  it  is  supposed,  one  of  the  strongest 
in  the  world.  It  lies  where  the  Waag, 
one  of  her  largest  tributaries,  joins  the 
Danube.  There  is  a  little,  flat,  dreary 
town,  with  a  desolate  steeple  or  two.  The 
inhabitants  are,  it  seems,  chiefly  Calvinists. 
There  are  few  signs  of  life,  but  the  plain 
on  both  sides  of  both  rivers  is  broken  here 
and  there  by  innumerable  low  mounds, 
with  ditches  before  them,  which  give  the 
low,  sullen,  wicked  look  of  a  modern  fort- 
ress. For  the  most  part  a  great  Festung 
is  as  ugly  as  e  huge  ironclad.  It  is  not 
the  old  rugged  hill  crowned  with  a  grey 
castle  frowning  on  the  country  below  it, 
that  strikes  terror  into  the  heart  of  an  in- 
vader— it  is  the  bit  of  open  country  sown 
with  forts,  within  the  lines  of  which  an 
army  may  shelter,  and  which  is  all  but  in- 
distinguishable from  the  monotonous  land- 


scape.    It  is  thus  that  the  fortifications  of 
Verona  keep  watch  on  the  Adige,  where 
it  bends  away  from  the  Alpine  valley  into 
the  broad  plains  of  Lombardy ;  and  Ko- 
mom sits  silent  and  almost  unnoticed  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Danube  and  the 
Waag.     One  might  have  scarcely  observ- 
ed the  fortifications,  but  for  the  trumpeter 
who  came  out  of  the  last  of  them  as  we 
swept  past  it,  as  suddenly  as  the  little  man 
who  emerges  from  a  Black  Forest  clock, 
and  who  blew  a  gay  little  blast,  most  like- 
ly to  gather  the  scattered  warriors  to  their 
mid-day  meal.     We  took  it  kindly.     Per- 
haps he  was  inviting  us,  as  the  fortress  is 
supposed  to  do,  with  a  "  kommen  Morgen" 
— come  here  to-morrow — for  there  is  no 
use  trying  to  get  in  to-day.     As  the  day 
wore  on  the  clouds  drew  back  and  the 
sun  began  to  show.     Our  imprisoned  fel- 
low-passengers came  crawling  out  to  the 
upper  deck,  like  so  many  flies  awakened 
from  their  winter  slumbers  by  the  genial 
warmth.     The  river  grew  more  interesting. 
Hills  began  to  appear  far  to  the  right,  and 
farms  and  villages  could  occasionally  be 
seen.     The  hills  crept  closer  and  closer  to 
the  river,  till  at  a  turning  the  cathedral 
and  ruined  fortress  of  Gran  burst  upon  us. 
The  curtain  of  the  hills  of  the  Bakonyer 
Wald  sweeps  down  to  the  river,  and  our 
passage   seems   barred   by  the  cathedral, 
which   stands   on   a  lofty  mound  jutting 
into  the  river.     The  Hungarians  think  it 
the  fac-simile  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.     It 
has  a  cupola  like  St.  Peter's,  and  pillars 
with  a  frieze  and  statues  above  it,  as  in 
that  famous  model.     But  what  the  Hun- 
garian St.  Peter's  lacks  in  size  and  perhaps 
in  dignity,  it  makes  up  in  the  picturesque- 
ness  of  its  situation,  for  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult anywhere  to  find  a  nobler  site.     Cer- 
tainly, the  cathedral  of  the  old  ecclesias- 
tical city  which  was  made  a  bishopric  by 
King  Stephen  in  1 001,  is  as  much  superior 
to    the    mites   of    squalid    little    village 
churches  which  blinked  at  us  from  time 
to  time  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  as 
St  Peter's  is  to  the  great  churches  of  the 
Itahan  towns.     There  is  something  indeed 
Italian  about  the  whole  scene.     A  splen- 
did sweep  of  vine  and  wood-clad  hills  to 
right  and  left  lies  under  the  sullen   and 
threatening  light  of  a  thunder-laden  after- 
noon ;  side  valleys  cut  down  through  it  to 
the  plain  which  fringes  the  river  brink  in 
torrents  of  foliage ;  when  the  eye  catches 
the  naked  rock  between  the  vine-rows,  it 
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looks  blood-red  as  everything  in  Italy 
looks  to  one  fresh  from  the  sober  color  of 
the  Alps.  As  we  sweep  past  the  sacred 
city  of  Hungary,  the  river  narrows — the 
hills  gather  upon  either  side,  and  the 
Danube  runs  for  an  hour  or  two  in  a  gorge 
like  that  which  holds  the  Rhine  between 
Andernach  and  Bingen.  From  Gran  to 
Wissegrand,  the  "  high  fortress"  where  the 
kings  of  Hungary  lived  in  the  eleventh 
century,  and  on  to  Wartzen,  where  the 
river,  which  has  been  struggling  eastward, 
suddenly  gives  it  up  and  tumbles  away 
from  the  hills  straight  to  the  south, — the 
Danube  is  finer,  to  my  thinking,  than  the 
Rhine.  The  vines  do  not  look  so  much 
like  potato  rows ;  the  enclosing  hills  are 
higher,  and  the  great  river  itself  fills  you 
with  the  sense  of  its  majesty  and  power. 
There  are  fewer  noble  castles  to  solicit 
one's  jaded  attention;  but  the  thought 
how  far  and  how  fast  we  are  running 
through  unfamiliar  countries  and  peoples 
to  the  very  gates  of  the  mysterious  East, 
haunts  one  with  a  quickening  charm.  The 
evening  was  closing  in  as  the  steamer 
carried  us  to  Buda-Pesth,  or  Pesth-Ofen 
— to  discover,  to  one's  astonishment,  that 
the  lines  of  palaces  on  the  boulevards  at 
Vienna  were  repeating  themselves  along 
the  river  front  of  the  capital  of  Hungary. 
But  it  is  late,  and  the  long  day's  sail  has 
surely  earned  a  night's  repose. 

The  city  of  Pesth  is  singularly  well 
situated.  Those  who  know  Edinburgh 
can  easily  realize  it.  The  Princes  Street 
valley,  through  which  the  railway  runs, 
must  be  doubled  in  breadth  and  filled  up 
with  the  Danube,  and  the  Calton  Hill 
must  be  taken  bodily  across  it  and  placed 
on  the  same  side  as  the  Castle.  When 
that  has  been  done,  and  the  whole  Princes 
Street  side  smoothed  down  into  a  great 
flat  plain  of  houses  running  out  to  minia- 
ture fields  and  open  country,  we  have  a 
model  of  Pesth-Ofen.  Ofen  is  the  double- 
hilled  town  across  the  Danube,  Vith  the 
Emperor's  palace  where  the  Castle  stands 
— the  rock  sweeping  down  less  steeply  to 
the  river,  and  falling  in  terrace  gardens, 
bright  with  laurels  and  laburnums  and 
flowering  currants.  In  place  of  the  Cal- 
ton Hill  stands  the  fortress  of  the  Blocks- 
berg,  which  could  at  any  moment  lay  the 
open  city  of  Pesth  in  ruins.  The  town  of 
Ofen  is  a  mass  of  tortuous  and  half-paved 
lanes  struggling  upwards  from  the  river 
between  and  towards  these  two  summits. 


It  is  picturesque  enough  from  the  other 
side,  but  close  at  hand  it  is  poor  and  mean, 
a  sort  of  Irish  village  multiplied  fifty-fold 
in  population.  On  the  river  there  are 
some  handsome  houses,  above  there  are 
but  peasants'  cottages  and  little  beershops, 
and  a  church  or  two.  The  glory  of  Buda 
Pesth  is  modern.  Eighty  years  since  the 
University  was  brought  in  from  Tyrnau, 
and  many  of  the  public  b*uildings  still 
remind  one  of  the  old  days  when  the 
town  was  insignificant.  The  fine  build- 
ings are  all  new,  and  away  from  the  river 
esplanade  they  are  not  numerous.  There 
is  a  huge  cathedral  begun,  and  left  quarter 
finished.  There  is  a  great  Jewish  syna- 
gogue in  a  sort  of  Moorish  architecture, 
which  is  the  largest  and  most  remarkable 
ecclesiastical  building  of  the  place.  It  is 
with  a  strange  sensation  that  one  reads 
signboards  in  three  languages — German, 
Magyar,  and  Hebrew — to  inform  the 
passer-by  that  he  may  have  beer  and  wine. 
There  are  many  Jews  here,  and  there  must 
be  many  who  know  nothing  but  Hebrew, 
or  these  Hebrew  signboards  could  hardly 
be  so  common.  The  theatres,  the  post- 
ofllice,  the  municipal  buildings,  are  poor 
and  mean.  There  is  a  little  oddity  of  a 
Greek  church,  with  a  huge  painted  screen, 
stretching  from  floor  to  ceiling,  completely 
separating  choir  from  nave.  There  are 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  churches, 
and  a  cloister  and  a  monastery.  I  should 
have  thought  there  was  little  poverty  in  the 
place,  had  I  not  chanced  to  see  one  mid- 
day distribution  of  alms  at  the  Francis- 
can cloister.  A  troop  of  old  men  and 
women  were  swarming  in  and  out  at  the 
side  gateway  of  the  Franciscan  church. 
They  went  through  a  long  cloister  till 
they  came  to  a  room  beside  the  kitchen  of 
the  monastery,  in  which  a  comfortable- 
looking  monk,  of  about  forty,  was  smok- 
ing a  long  pipe  and  superintending  the 
distribution  of  meat  soup.  It  was  dread- 
ful to  see  how  greedily  some  half-dozen  of 
the  poor  old  creatures,  who  were  nuzzling 
together  inside  the  door  of  the  cloister, 
were  devouring  the  soup  and  meat  they 
had  just  received,  plungiAg  their  fingers  • 
into  the  smoking  mess,  and  worrying  the 
solid  bits  as  eagerly  as  a  starving  dog 
worries  a  bone.  Outside  there  was  little 
sign  of  poverty.  Everybody  seemed  busy 
and  industrious.  There  is  far  less  of  out- 
ward charity  than  in  Vienna;  indeed, 
there  is  a  certain  king-of-my-castle  air,  but 
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there  seems  much  more  work  about  the 
shopkeepers,  and  everybody  one  meets 
with  is  at  first  liardly  agreeable.  There 
are  innumerable  book-shops.  The  litera- 
ture is  cosmopolitan — French,  English, 
German,  and  Magyar,  but  it  is  plain  that 
German  is  a  foreign  language,  like  French 
or  English.  The  official  proclamations 
and  the  street  bills  are  mostly  in  both  lan- 
guages, but  one  never  finds  them  in  Ger- 
man only,  and  often  only  in  Hungarian. 
To  my  surprise,  the  people  are  anything 
but  handsome.  Most  of  the  grown  men 
are  short  and  square-built  and  strong-look- 
ing, but  there  is  a  greater  mass  of  stunted 
and  unhealthy-looking  lads  with  blotchy 
faces  and  bad  blood,  than  I  have  seen,  I 
think,  in  any  other  capital  in  Europe.  It 
is  out  in  the  country  perhaps  that  one  sees 
the  true  Hungarian;  and  when  we  did  go 
out,  we  seemed  to  lose  the  unlovely-look- 
ing clerks  and  commis-voyageurs  who 
crowded  us  in  Pesth  itself.  But  even 
about  them  there  was  an  unmistakeable 
look  of  the  East ;  and  it  is  clear  that  with 
Vienna  we  have  left  behind  us  many 
habits  of  Western  Europe. 

Pesth  is  still  full  of  memories  of  1849. 
In  the  open  square  beside  the  palace 
there  is  a  monument  to  General  Hentzl, 
who,  "  with  Colonel  Allmoth  and  418 
braves,  died  here  a  death  of  sacrifice  for 
Emperor  and  Fatherland."  The  Hunga- 
rians swarmed  across  the  river  up  the  hill 
from  Pesth,  and  poor  Hentzl  did  what  he 
could  to  keep  them  from  the  heights  on 
which  the  citadel  was  then  planted.  But 
the  ruin  of  that  time,  and  the  resolution 
since  Sadowa  to  treat  Pesth  as  almost  an 
equal  capital  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Empires  and  Kingdom,  have  given  it  the 
material  impulse  of  which  it  shows  so 
many  signs. 

We  went  out  one  day  to  the  races, 
when  they  were  honored  by  the  presence 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Prince  Arthur. 
The  Rakos  course  lies  some  five  miles  or 
so  from  the  centre  of  the  city,  on  a  broad 
oasis-bordered  flat.     Horses,  riders,   and 


trainers  were  many  of  them  English. 
There  was  the  grand  stand,  the  saddling 
place,  and  the  ring,  but  they  were  different 
from  the  English  institutions  of  the  same 
names.  There  is  no  betting  in  one  sense, 
but  there  is  a  sort  of  public  sweepstakes 
in  which  everybody  puts  down  so  much 
on  the  horse  he  thinks  likely  to  win.  If 
he  chooses  an  outsider,  the  chances  are 
that  tliere  will  be  few  with  whom  he  will 
have  to  divide  his  winnings ;  if  he  chooses 
a  "hot"  favorite,  he  cannot  expect  much 
more  than  his  stake  to  be  returned.  The 
races  were  much  like  other  races,  except 
one  for  farmers*  horses.  It  wa?  ridden 
by  Hungarian  farmers  without  saddles, 
and  in  their  national  costume.  A  huge 
nightshirt  flows  down  to  the  feet,  and  is 
sewed  up  to  make  a  loose  pair  of  trousers. 
A  sleeveless  waistcoat  is  stuck  on,  and  the 
long  white  arms  of  the  shirt  fly  loose,  a 
foot  or  so  broad,  at  the  wrist.  The  head 
is  covered  with  something  like  a  tea-cosy, 
or  a  smoking-cap,  with  a  feather  stuck  in 
it,  and  the  dress  is  complete.  The  horses 
were  light-looking,  but  active  and  business- 
like, and  the  riders  rode  as  keenly  as  if  the 
race  was  for  life.  Two  of  them  coul^  not 
get  their  restive  animals  off  till  the  others 
had  ran  nearly  half  the  course,  but  they 
insisted  on  running  it  out  as  faithfully  as 
if  they  had  a  ghost  of  a  chance  of  win- 
ning. Over  every  incident  of  the  race  the 
excitement  of  the  crowd  was  as  great  as 
it  could  have  been  at  home,  and  the  "  road 
out"  was  as  dusty  and  as  full  of  perilous 
chances  to  carriage  or  rider.  But  there 
was  no  such  carnival  of  ^^  gaminism^^ 
either  here  or  at  Vienna,  as  on  an  English 
racecourse.  There  were  no  Aunt  Sallys 
or  Cheap  Jacks,  or  men  with  nimble  peas 
or  shows,  or  Chinese  jugglers.  Every- 
thing was  decorous  and  business-like,  till 
the  common  eagerness  over  the  race  made 
the  whole  world  kin.  I  was  called  home 
hurriedly,  and  the  vivid  contrast  between 
Pesth  and  London  was  the  most  startling 
of  my  experienoes  of  Eastern  travel. — 
Macmillan's  Magazine, 
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gion,  the  champion  of  truth  and  justice, 
the  defender  of  the  Christian  faith  against 
the  attacks  of  infideHty  ;  for  on  Thursday, 
May  22,  1873,  at  the  great  age  of  eighty- 
nine,  Manzoni  went  to  his  rest. 

"  The  city  wears  mourning"  (La  cittk  h 
in  lutto"),  was  proclaimed  in  word  and 
deed  at  Milan,  and  so  it  should  be. 
Nevertheless  the  lamentations,  which  the 
loss  of  one  at  the  same  time  so  virtuous 
and  so  eminent  would  naturally  occasion, 
are  checked  by  the  consideration  that  a 
life  of  singular  honor  and  distinction,  pro- 
longed far  beyond  the  usual  term  of  exist- 
ence, with  full  possession  of  all  the  facul- 
ties, has  been  brought  to  a  peaceful  close 
at  his  native  place,  and  surrounded,  if  ever 
man  was,  by  all  "  that  should  accompany 
old  age,"  "  as  honor,  love,  obedience, 
troops  of  friends." 

The  slight  sketch  which  follows  is  in- 
tended to  induce  the  general  reader  to 
pursue  the  study  of  Manzoni's  life  and 
character  in  his  works,  and,  in  however 
humble  a  degree,  to  contribute  to  their 
estimation. 

Alessandro  Manzoni  was  born  at  Milan 
in  1784.  His  father,  whom  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  in  early  youth,  was 
Count  Manzoni,  his  mother  the  daughter 
of  Beccaria,  the  author  of  a  treatise  on 
"  Crimes  and  Punishments,"  once  much, 
and  not  undeservedly  esteemed.  She  in- 
herited, and  further  transmitted  to  her  son, 
a  portion  of  the  sound  wisdom  and  gene- 
rous principles  which  animate  that  work. 
It  was  not  unbecoming  the  grandson  of 
Beccaria  to  record,  as  it  will  be  seen  he  did 
later,  his  horror  of  torture,  and  to  expose 
the  wickedness  and  uselessness  of  it  as  a 
judicial  mode  of  discovering  the  truth. 
Manzoni's  ambition  was  early  fired  by  the 
example  of  the  three  great  contemporaries 
who  immediately  preceded  him  in  the 
difficult  path  of  letters — Vittorio  Alfieri, 
Vincenzo  Monti,  and  Ugo  Foscolo.  He 
was  barely  twenty-one  when,  by  an  epistle 
in  blank  verse,  he  proved  himself  not  un- 
worthy of  being  admitted  into  that  fellow- 
ship. In  these  verses  he  imagines  that 
the  spirit  of  his  friend  appears  to  him  after 
death,  and,  in  reply  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  he  was  not  reluctant  to  tear  him- 
self from  this  world,  he  puts  into  Imbona- 
ti's  mouth  a  fearless  and  spirited  condem- 
nation of  those  vices  which  had  already 
filled  v/ith  disgust  the  youthful  mind  of 
Manzoni.     In  them  we  see  the  first  germ 


of  those  feehngs  by  which  his  life  was 
influenced— the  love  of  truth  and  justice, 
and  the  abhorrence  of  oppression  and 
wrong — which  appear  in  all  his  works,  and 
which,  first  professed  at  twenty-one,  he 
maintained  unchanged  through  a  life  pro- 
longed to  its  ninetieth  year.  These  verses, 
while  by  no  means  destitute  of  individual 
merit,  are  so  remarkable  on  tUis  account 
that  a  translation  of  some  of  them  is  here 
given  : — 

*'  Hadst  thou  my  death 
Foreknown — for  that  foreknowledge  and  for  thee 
Alone  1  should  have  wept — for  otherwise. 
Why  should  I  grieve  ?     Forsooth,  for  leaving 
This  earth  of  ours,  where  goodness  is  a  portent, 
And  highest  praise  to  have  abstained  from  sin. 
This  earth,  wnere  word  and  thought  are  ever 
At  variance,  where,  aloud  by  every  lip. 
Virtue  is  lauded  and  in  heart  contemned, 
Where  shame  is  not.     Where  crafty  usury 
Is  made  a  merit,  and  gross  luxury 
Worshipped — where  he  alone  is  impious 
Whose  crime  is  unsuccessful — where  the  crime 
Loses  all  baseness  in  success  :  and  where 
The  sinner  is  exalted,  and  the  good 
Depressed :  and  where  the  conflict  is  too  hard 
Waged  by  the  just  and  solitary  man 
'Gainst  the  confederate  and  corrupted  many." 

R.  P. 

In  1805  he  accompanied  his  mother  to 
Paris,  where,  by  his  relationship  to  Becca- 
ria, whose  book  had  been  commented  on 
by  Voltaire  and  Diderot,  he  attracted  the 
notice  of  Volney,  Cabanis,  De  Tracy,  and 
Fauriel.  His  intercourse  with  these  men 
who  represented  the  Atheist  school  of 
thought  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was 
attended  by  an  exactly  opposite  result  to 
that  which  might  have  been  expected.  It 
produced  a  strong  reaction  upon  his  gene- 
rous mind,  and  first  incited  him  to  become 
the  champion  of  the  truths  which  they 
attacked.  It  reflects  no  small  credit  upon 
the  natural  rectitude  of  his  principles  that 
he  should  have  found  safety  in  what  might 
have  proved  a  dangerous  snare.  He  met 
with  an  immediate  reward,  for  the  light  of 
the  Christian  faith,  which  he  had  been 
able  to  descry  amid  the  dark  mists  spread 
over  it  by  her  enemies,  dawned  full  upon 
his  mind,  revealing  to  him  the  truth  of 
those  mysteries  which  the  philosophers,  in 
their  pride  of  intellect,  could  not  discern, 
and  enabled  him  to  utter  them  anew  in 
hymns  far  superior  in  originality  of  thought 
and  beauty  of  expression  to  any  others 
which  had  hitherto  been  written.  The 
chief  of  these  are  upon  the  vital  truths  of 
Christianity :  The  Nativity  (//  Auifa/<f\ 
the  Passion  {La  Hissio/ie),  the  Resurrec- 
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tion  {La  Risurrezione)  of  our  Lord,  and 
the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  {La  Pente- 
cosie)^  which  last  is  considered  by  his  coun- 
trymen to  surpass  them  all.  More  espe- 
cially the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  four  concluding  stanzas,  the  Giver  of 
that  Peace  "  which  no  terrors  can  disturb, 
no  infidelity  shake,  which  the  world  may 
deride  but  can  neither  give  nor  take 
away,"*  words  almost  of  inspiration,  which 
drew  from  Goethe  the  admission  "  that  an 
argument  often  repeated,  and  a  language 
.  almost  exhausted  by  the  use  of  many  cen- 
turies, may  regain  their  first  youth  and 
freshness  when  a  young  and  vigorous 
mind  enters  upon  thp  subject  and  adopts 
the  worn-out  language."  In  .1809  Man- 
zoni  published  a  poem  entitled  "  Urania;" 
but  it  was  not  till  182 1  that  he  became  a^ 
poet  of  European  fame,  when  he  wrote 
upon  a  subject  of  European  interest — the 
death  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte.  The 
Oldening  words  of  the  "  Cinque  Maggio" 
have  already  been  alluded  to,  in  which 
Manzoni  announces  to  the  world  the  death 
of  this  extraordinary  man ;  and,  after  dwell- 
ing for  an  instant  upon  the  appalling  effect 
which  such  an  announcement  must  pro- 
duce, unrolls  in  the  brief  space  of  a  few 
stanzas  the  whole  panorama  of  that  mar- 
vellous life  before  our  eyes;  the  passage 
of  the  Alps,  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  the 
plains  of  Madrid,  the  rushing  Rhine,  the 
snowy  steppes  of  Moscow,  the  Empire 
which  stretched  from  the  one  to  the  other 
sea  ('*  dall  uno  all  altro  mar") ;  the  alter- 
nations of  success  and  failure  which  at- 
tended his  career,  the  glory  the  greater 
because  dearly  bought,  the  laurel  of  the 
victor,  the  flight  of  the  vanquished,  an 
Emperor's  throne,  or  an  exile's  banish- 
ment, twice  at  the  summit  of  all  human 
greatness,  twice  levelled  with  the  dust 
("Due  volte  nella  polvere,"  "due  volte 
sugli  altar").  Nor  are  the  feelings  of  his 
own  breast,  as  varied,  as  agitated  as  the 
actions  of  his  life,  less  eloquently  described 
— the  fluttering  hopes  and  fears  which 
wait  on  a  great  enterprise;  the  burnings 
of  his  ambitious  heart  lest  he  should  fail 
to  grasp  the  prize  which  it  was  madness 
to  hope  for;  the  blank  despair  when,  in 
lonely  exile,  the  whole  flood  of  memory 


*  **  ai  terror i  immobile 
E  alle  lusinghe  infide, 
Pace  che  11  mondo  irride 
Ma  che  rapir  non  pii6." — La  Pentecoste* 
New  Series.— Vol.  XVIII.,  No.  3 


swept  in  upon  his  soul.  Once  again  he 
sees  the  breezy  battlefield,  the  fluttering 
canvas  of  the  tents,  the  lightning-flash  of 
the  infantry,  the  rapid  rush  of  the  cavalry, 
and  above  the  distant  roar  of  the  cannon 
the  short  stem  word  of  command,  obeyed 
as  soon  as  heard.  No  wonder  if  the  poet 
should  have  thought  the  religious  consola- 
tion which  he  himself  so  dearly  prized,  the 
only  balm  for  the  bitter  disappointment 
attendant  on  the  train  of  such  recollec* 
tions  as  these,  and  that  he  should  con- 
clude his  ode  with  the  assertion  that  Na- 
poleon's indomitable  will  bowed  in  sub- 
mission to  the  behests  of  that  branch  of 
the  Catholic  Church  to  which  nominally 
at  least  he  belonged.  Such  is  the  imper- 
fect sketch  of  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of 
Italian  lyric  poetry,  the  greatest  tribute 
which  could  be  paid  to  a  great  genius, 
while  it  invested  him  with  a  halo  of  ro- 
mance so  brilliant  as  to  dazzle  the  eye 
which  would  search  for  his  faults.  The 
fame  which  this  ode  acquired  more  than 
justified  Manzoni's  modest  hope  that  "per- 
haps his  lay  would  not  die."  It  was  trans- 
lated into  German  by  Goethe,  and  with 
care  and  spirit  into  English  both  by  the 
late  Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Gladstone. 

The  fertility  of  Manzoni's  genius  was 
next  displayed  in  two  tragedies,  *  II  Conte 
di  Carmagnola"  (the  story  of  the  cele- 
brated Venetian  "  condottiero"  of  the  four- 
teenth century),  and  the  "  Adelchi,"  the 
subject  being  the  expedition  of  Charle- 
magne against  Adelchi,  the  last  of  the 
Longobardian  Chiefs  (772 — 774).  These 
tragedies  attracted  great  notice  in  the  lite- 
rary world.  Both  were  carefully  com- 
mented upon  by  Goethe*  and  received 
from  him  the  highest  praise.  The  "  Conte 
di  Carmagnola"  he  makes  the  subject  of  a 
careful  analysis,  and  in  conclusion  he  com- 
pliments Manzoni  upon  having  shaken  off 
the  old  trammels  and  struck  out  for  him- 
self a  new  path  in  which  he  walks  so 
securely  as  to  make  it  safe  for  others  to 
follow  his  footsteps.  He  praises  him  for 
his  polished,  careful  details,  the  simplicity, 
the  vigor,  and  the  clearness  of  his  style, 
and  adds  that,  after  a  most  careful  exami- 
nation, he  could  not  wish  a  word  altered. 
Nor  was   this   all.     Goethe  wrote  again 

*  Goethe's  Werke,  vol.  xxxviii.  pp.  252 — 305. 
**Neueste  Italienische  Literatur."  These  criti- 
cisms  w^re  first  published  in  the  **  Kunst  und 
Alterthum,"  an  Art  Tournal,  edited  by  Goeth« 
from  1818  to  1828. 
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upon  the  same  subject  to  defend  a  young 
author,  in  whom  he  felt  a  deep  interest, 
from  the  attacks  of  English  critics  in  the 
Quarterly  Review.*  1^^  "  Carmagnola" 
was  also  commented  on  in  the  yournal 
des  Savants,  the  Revue  Emy elope dique,  and 
the  Lycee  Fran^ais,  Manzoni  replied  to 
his  French  critics  in  an  elaborate  letter  on 
"  r Unite  de  Temps  et  de  Lieu,"  written  in 
French  to  Monsieur  Chauvet,  and  pro- 
nounced by  Fauriel  himself  to  be  "  just, 
profound,  and  conclusive."  The  "Adel- 
chi"  shortly  followed  upon  the  "  Conte  di 
Carmagnola,"  and  justified  the  expecta- 
tions which  had  been  raised  by  his  first 
tragedy.  Goethe,  whose  interest  in  Man- 
zoni had  been  further  stimulated  by  a  per- 
sonal acquaintance,  and  who  also  com- 
mented on  the  "  Adelchi,"  now  pronounced 
that "  Manzoni  has  won  for  himself  a  most 
honorable  place  among  the  modern  poets ; 
his  beautiful  and  really  poetical  talent  is 
founded  upon  genuine  human  sympathy 
and  feeling. "t  Neither  the  "Adelchi" 
nor  the  "  Carmagnola"  is  adapted  for 
actual  representation  in  the  present  time, 
or  in  the  present  theatrical  circumstances, 
but  the  "  Cori"  which  they  contain,  and 
which,  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Greek 
tragedies,  Manzoni  first  introduced  into 
the  Italian  drama,  are  really  noble  speci- 
jmens  of  lyrical  poetry.  Speaking  of  the 
•itwo  in  the  "Adelchi,"  Goethe  observes 
vthat  they  reveal  to  the  mind  in  one  mo- 
ment a  chain  of  ideas,  which  stretches 
back  into  the  past,  fills  the  present,  and 
reaches  forward  into  the  future.  The  first 
of  these  xelates  to  the  surprise  of  the  Lon- 
gobardian  army  by  Charlemagne's  troops, 
and  concludes  with  the  author's  condem- 
nation of  the  theory  that  the  deliverance 
of  Italy  from  bondage  would  be  secured 
by  the  intervention  of  a  foreign  power. 
The  second,  upon  the  death  of  Ermen- 
garda,  the  wife  of  Charlemagne,  who, 
when  nnjustly  repudiated  by  her  husband, 
took  refuge  in  a  convent,  is  almost  unri- 
valled in  deep  and  tender  pathos.  The 
following  translation  will  perhaps  suggest 
some  of  its  beauty  to  the  reader,  or  at  least 
induce  him  to  consult  the  original :— - 

**  Loose  dishevelled  tresses,  thrown 
Wildly  o*er  her  papting  breast. 
Drooping  hands  and  marble  brow, 
The  dews  of  coming  death  confessed ; 


Rapt  in  holy  thought,  her  eye 
Sought,  as  she  lay,  with  trembling  glance,  the 
sky. 

**  The  wailing  ceased ;  the  solemn  prayer 
Rises  from  the  choral  band, 
Upon  the  death-cold  countenance 
Descends  a  gentle  hand  ; 
And  o'er  the  azure  eye-balls'  light. 
Spreads  the  last  veil  of  never-ending  night. 

"  Lady,  from  thy  troubled  mind. 

Chase  each  earth-born  hope  and  joy  ; 
Prayer,  the  broken-heart's  oblation, 
Yield  to  God,  and  die  ! 
Far  from  realms  of  time  and  space, 
Is  thy  long  suffering's  resting-place. 

**  Ah  !  such  thy  unrelenting  fate, 
Sad  mourner  here  below. 
Thy  prayer  for  forgetfulness 
Ungranted  still  to  know  ; 
At  length  affliction's  sacrifice. 
Unto  the  Lord  of  Saints,  in  sainted  grief,  to 
rise. 


When  those  sleepless  shades  among. 
That  cloister's  holy  aisle. 
Those  altars  ever  worshipped 
By  the  virgin's  holy  toil ; 
E'en  there,  amid  the  vesper  strain, 
Rushed  on  her  thought  the  days  that  may  not 
be  again, 

*'  While  yet,  beloved,  and  careless 
Of  the  morrow's  treacherous  chance, 
In  pleasure's  maddening  ecstasy, 
She  breathed  the  gales  of  France ; 
And  mid  the  Salian  daughters  there. 
Went  forth  the  most  admired,  the  fairest  of  the 
fair; 

"  When,  her  bright  hair  decked  with  jewels. 
From  some  watch-tower's  lofty  place, 
She  beheld  each  object,  instinct 
With  the  tumult  of  the  chase  ; 
While,  bending  o'er  his  slackened  rein, 
The    Monarch,   with  his   flowing  hair,    came 
thundering  o'er  the'plain. 


(( 


Behind  him  came  the  fury 
Of  the  fiery  snorting  steed. 
The  rapid  flight,  the  quick  return, 
Of  hounds  in  breathless  speed ; 
And,  from  his  penetrated  lair. 
The   savage  boar  rushed  forth,  with   fiercely 
bristling  hair. 


"  Pierced  by  the  Royal  archer's  shaft. 

His  heart's-blood  dyes  the  trampled  plain ; 
See,  from  the  ghastly  sight  she  turns 
To  her  attendant  maiden  train  ; 
Her  shrinking  face,  which  sudden  dread, 
All  lovely  in  its  agony,  with  paleness  over- 
spread. 

**  Oh  !  Aquisgrano's*  tepid  stream! 
Oh  !  Mosa's  wandering  flood  ! 
Where,  the  rough  chase's  tumult  o'er. 


*  No.  XLVII.,  Dec.  1820.     P.  86. 
t  Goethe's  Werke,  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  20. 
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His  mail  unclasped,  the  warrior  stood ; 
Beneath  whose  ever- freshening  w^ave. 
His  limbs,  with  noble  toil-drops  stained,  the 
Monarch  loved  to  lave. 

"  As  the  dew-drop  softly  falling 
On  the  burnt  and  withered  plain, 
To  the  scorched  and  faded  herbage, 
Gives  the  vital  juice  again  ; 
Till  in  its  former  glory  smile. 
With  renovated  verdure,  the  once-parched^and 
sickly  soil : 

"  So  o'er  the  harassed  spirit, 
Wliich  an  earthly  love  has  broken, 
Descends  the  gracious  influence 
Of  a  word,  in  kindness' spoken  ; 
Until  its  gently  healing  art, 
To  another  and  a  calmer   love,    diverts    the 
aching  heart : 

"  Alas  !  but  as  the  morrow's  sun 
Climbs  the  heaven's  fiery  way. 
The  still  and  heated  atmosphere 
Consuming  with  its  ray  ;  « 

Bewithering  all  around 

The  slender  grass,  just  lifted  from  the  freshly 
moistened  ground. 

**  Thus,  though  lost  in  brief  oblivion, 
Will  immortal  love  return. 
And  the  spirit,  unresisting, 
With  its  wonted  fervor  burn  ; 
Recalling  to  their  well-known  grief. 
The  thoughts,  that  vainly  wandering,  sought  a 
permanent  relief. 

*'  Lady,  from  thy  troubled  mind 

Chase  each  earth-born  hope  and  joy ; 
Prayer,  the  broken-heart's  oblation, 
Yield  to  God  ajid  die  ; 
Die,  and  let  the  sacred  earth 
Thy  tender  reliques  hide,  the  witness  of  their 
birth. 

'*  Rest,  Lady,  rest ;  in  still  repose 
Griefs  other  victims  lie; 
Wives,  whom  the  sword  left  desolate. 
Virgins  betrothed  in  mockery. 
Mothers  (oh  agony !)  compelled  to  hear 
The  shrieks  of  dying  sons  yet  writhing  on  the 
spear. 

"  Thee  from  Royal  lineage  sprung, 
From  th'  oppressor's  guilty  race. 
Who  found  in  coward  numbers  strength, 
In  reason  insult,  and  in  right  disgrace ; 
In  blood  their  privilege,  their  pride, 
Remorseless  to  have  lived,  remorseless  to  have 
died : — 

*'  Thee  kind  misfortune  lower  placed 
Amid  the  suffering  crowd  ; 
Have  Uien  thy  rest — their  pitying  tears 
Shall  deck  thy  early  shroud ; 
No  word  of  insult  shall  be  said. 
No  act  defile  the  ashes  of  the  cold  and  blame- 
less dead. 

*'  Die,  and  to  thy  lifeless  face 
That  peaceful  calm  restore. 
Which,  the  future  unpresaging, 


Rapt  in  present  bliss  it  wore  ; 
Wliile  with  thyself  alone. 
Sweet  converse  held  the  happy  thoughts  be 
neath  the  virgin's  gown. 

"  Thus,  from  the  riven  thunder-clouds 
The  setting  sun  unrolled, 
And  the  shadowy  mountains,  mantled 
In  a  flood  of  trembling  gold. 
Unto  the  pious  swain  betray 
An  omen,  as  he  gazes,  of  the  morrow's  brighter 
day."  R.  P. 

There  is  only  one  chorus  in  the  "  Conte 
di  Carmagnola,"  which  describes  in  vigo- 
rous language  the  din  and  fray  of  the  bat- 
tle, in  the  midst  of  which  there  is  no  con- 
fusion ;  and  the  poet  contrives  to  carry  his 
own  conviction  of  the  wickedness  of- civil 
war  home  to  the  mind  of  the  reader.  The 
rather  obscure  passages  of  history  which 
serve  as  a  basis  to  each  of  these  two  trage- 
dies are  carefully  illustrated  by  the  author 
in  historical  notes. 

The  work  of  Manzoni  which  is  best 
known  is  probably  "  I  Promessi  Sposi." 
It  has  been  translated  into  all  European 
languages,  and  has  been  as  popular — can 
more  be  said  ? — as  an  historical  romance 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  It  was  founded  on 
the  model  which  he  furnished ;  it  had,  like 
his  works  of  this  kind,  for  its  object  to 
amuse,  interest,  teach,  and  improve  the 
reader,  to  make  a  particular  portion  of 
history  stand,  as  it  were,  alive  before  him. 
History  supplied  certain  facts  and  dates, 
imagination  peopled  the  place  and  the 
times  with  living  persons  dressed  in  the 
manners  and  costumes  of  the  epoch,  whose 
actions  and  fortunes  were  so  interwoven 
with  the  true  facts  of  history  as  to  make 
the  reader  interested  in  the  former  neces- 
sarily acquainted  with  the  latter.  The 
object  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Manzoni 
did  not  end  here,  but  both  strove  to  show 
that  "Virtue  alone  is  happiness  below." 
Both  refused  to  make  vice  attractive ;  both 
thought  that  to  do  so  in  the  course  of  the 
romance,  even  though  in  the  end  it  were 
punished,  was  high  treason  against  mora^ 
lity  and  religion.  Perhaps  of  Manzoni  it 
may  be  more  truly  said  than  of  any  other 
successful  writer  of  romance,  that  his  work 
contained  "  no  line  which  dying  he  could 
wish  to  blot."  The  scene  of  "  I  Promessi 
Sposi"  is  Milan  and  the  neighborhood  of 
Como  and  the  Italian  lakes ;  the  time  is 
the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  love-story  of  simple  good  persons, 
Renzo  and  Lucia,  affords  the  opportunity 
for  exposing  the  vices  and  virtues,  the  cus- 
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toms  and  manners,  lay  and  clerical,  of  the 
epoch,  and  of  introducing  an  account  of 
that  most  terrible  of  Divine  chastisements 
recorded   in   history — the   plague,   which 
ravaged  Milan  and  its  **  contorni"  in  1630. 
To  attempt  to  describe  what  Thucydides, 
Lucretius,  Boccaccio,  and  Defoe  had  de- 
scribed was  a  bold  undertaking,  but  it  was 
successful,  as  any  reader  of  the  thirty-first 
chapter  of  the  third  volume  may  see,  and 
mainly  because  Manzoni  imbued  his  narra- 
tive with  the  spirit  of  contemporaneous 
and  original  memoirs  which  he  carefuUy 
,    consulted.     He   speaks  wisely,  and  with 
full  experience  of  the  living  incommunica- 
ble "  power*'  which  such  records  possess.* 
The  never-failing  tendency  of  such  a  visi- 
tation to  disclose  the  worst  and  the  best 
features  of  corrupt  humanity  appears  in 
these  pages,  as  in  the  everlasting  record  of 
the  plague  at  Athens.     Among  the  many 
philosophical  passages  in  this  romance,  the 
effect  of  famine  upon  the  minds  as  well  as 
the  bodies  of  the  sufferers,  and  the  increase 
of  its  inherent  evil  by  a  legislation  which 
vainly  attempts  to  alter  the  laws  of  nature, 
are  forcibly  described.  The  romance  would 
be  well  worth  reading  were  it  only  for  the 
study  of  the  characters,  which  are  in  truth 
so  well  known  that  it  is  only  necessary  to 
touch  slightly  upon  theip.  The  author  does 
not  fall  into  the  mistake  of  making  either  his 
hero  or  his  heroine  too  perfect.     Renzo, 
bold,  enterprising,  and  impetuous,  is  weak- 
minded  and  easily  led  into  snares, — witness 
the  seene  in  the  "  Osteria"  at  Milan, — but 
misfortune  tends  to  strengthen  and  develop 
his  character;    and  when  at  the  last  he 
shows  himself  capable  of  a  great  and  noble 
effort  in  the  forgiveness  of  his  enemy,  Don 
Rodrigo,  the  reader  feels  he  has  earned 
the  happiness  in  store  for  hirii.     Lucia's 
character  is  gentle  and  retirmg,  and  her 
instincts,  always  good,  are  strongly  opposed 
to  the  kind  of  irregular  marriage  which  her 
mother  compels  her  to  attempt  as  a  mode 
of  extrication  from  their  difficulties.     The 
account  of  the  failure  of  this  attempt  makes 
one  of  the  most  spirited  chapters  in  the 
book.     This  is  the  only  instance   of  her 
principles  failing   her.      Afterwards  they 
guide    her  straight   through   the  terrible 
dangers  which  beset  her  path,  such  as  the 
scene  in  the  Innominato's  castle,  where  by 


?  ^^J^^  yiv2i»  propria  e  'per  jdir  cosi  incom- 
municabile  vi  sia  nelle  opere  di  quel  genera 
comunque  concepite  e  condotte." 


her   firm  faith  and  simple  eloquence  she 
becomes  the  first  instrument  of  his  con- 
version and  change  of  life,  while  her  gentle, 
loving  nature  easily  leads  her  to  forgive 
those  who  had  caused  her  so  much  misery. 
The  really  fine  characters  which  claim,  if 
it  may  be  so  said,  the  personal  affection  of 
the  reader,  are  Fra  Cristoforo  and  Fede- 
rigo    Borromeo,    Archbishop    of    Milan. 
The  character  of  the  first,  to  which  the 
clue  is  given  in  the  history  of  his  youth 
(chap,  iv.),  speaks  in  his  actions,Uhe  fruit 
of  a  life  of  self-denial  and  humiliation  im- 
posed in  order  to  atone  for  the  crime  of 
his  youth  committed  in  a  moment  of  fierce 
passion.     From  that  time,  from  the  mo- 
ment of  his  asking  forgiveness  of  those 
whom  he  had  wronged,  and  accepting  the 
"  bread  of  pardon,"  a  portion  of  which  he 
preserves  in  his  wallet  as  a  perpetual  re- 
minder of  his  fault,  wherever  there  is  a 
good  deed  to  be  done  we  find  him,  com- 
forting his  poor  friends  Renzo  and  Lucia 
in  their  hour  of  need,  confronting  the  vil- 
lain in  his  castle,  and  for  their  sakes  pa- 
tiently swallowing  his  insolent  words,  nurs- 
ing for  three  months  the  plague-stricken 
people  in  the  Lazzaretto  at  Milan,  and 
dying   from   the    exhaustion    consequent 
upon  these  labors,  but  not  before  he  has 
forced  Renzo  to  forgive  his  enemy,  and 
absolved  Lucia  from  her  rash  vow.    The 
character  of  Federigo  Borromeo  claims  at 
once  admiration  for  the  holiness,  harmony, 
and  repose  which  are  its  chief  features, 
made  more  striking  by  contrast  with  the 
violent  scene  in  the  Innominato's  castle, 
which  immediately  precedes  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Archbishop  into  the  story.    We 
feel,  indeed,  that  "  his  life  is  hke  a  stream 
of  pure  water  issuing  from  the  rock  clear 
and    limpid,    pursuing    its     long    course 
through  various  countries,   without  once 
stagnating  or  suffering  its  waters  to  be 
troubled,  and  throwing  itself  still  pure  and 
sparkling  into  the  river.  ...  He  had  the 
firm  conviction  that  life  is  not  intended  to 
be  a  burden  for  many  and  a  feast  for  only 
a  few,  but  to  all  alike  a  serious  business, 
for  which  each  will  have  to  give  an  ac- 
count :  and  from  his  childhood  he  sought 
how  he  could  best  render  his  existence  at 
once  useful  and  holy"  (chap.  xxi.).     And 
this  beautiful  description  of  his  character 
forms  a  fit  introduction  for  the  affecting 
scene  between  the  Archbishop  and    the 
Innominato.     Don  Abbondio,  the  weak 
priest,  plays  a  middle  part  between  the 
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virtuous    and    the   vicious    in    the  story. 
Excluded  from  the  first  category  by  his 
selfishness  and  cowardice,  his  vices  are  not 
of  a  sufficiently  positive  nature  to  place 
him  distinctly  in   the   latter  class.     Still 
Manzoni  is  carefiil  to  point  the   moral, 
showing  how  great  mischief  may  be  caused 
by  such  mere  negative  qualities,  as  all  the 
calamities  in  the  story  date  from  his  re- 
fiisal  to  perform  his  duties  from  motives  of 
personal  fear.     The  vicious  characters  are 
drawn   with    much    vigor,  and  probably 
only  too  much  truth.     Two  of  the  most, 
remarkable  passages  in  the  work  represent 
the  agony  of  mind  they  undergo :  Don 
Rodrigo,  when  cut  down  by  the  plague  in 
the   midst  of  his  career  of  crime  (chap, 
xxxiii.) ;  and  the  Innominato  ("  the  Name- 
less One"),  that  other  strange  character, 
whose  stony  heart  is  melted  by  the  prayers 
of  Lucia,  and  who  in  the  bitterness  of  his 
remorse  is  twice  on  the  point  of  commit- 
ting suicide,  were  it  not  for  his  half  belief 
in    "  something    after    death'*     ("  se   c'b 
quest'  altravita").      The   changes   which 
take  place  in  his  mind  before  he  seeks  the 
Archbishop     are    admirably     portrayed. 
The  minor  characters — "  Agnese,"  "  Per- 
petua" — who  often  make  the  comic  element 
of  the  story,  are  so  described  as  to  give 
that  light  and  shade  which  makes  the  par- 
ticular charm  of  the  work. 

The  "  Colonna  Infame"  is  an  historical 
treatise,  written  as  a  kind  of  supplement  to 
the  "  Promessi  Sposi,"*  and  intended  to 
illustrate  that  portion  (chap,  xxxi.)  which 
describes  the  plague  at  Milan  in  1630.  In 
the  panic  caused  by  the  pestilence  there 
grew  up  a  strange  popular  belief  that  the 
disease  was  purposely  spread  by  persons 
wlio  were  supposed  to  anoint  {ungere)  the 
walls  of  the  streets  and  houses  of  Milan 
with  a  fatal  poison.  Were  it  not  for  the 
carefiil  explanation  contained  in  this 
chapter  of  the  "  Promessi  Sposi,"  it  would 
be  incredible  that  so  preposterous  an  ac- 
cusation should  have  obtained  any  credit. 
Manzoni  traces  it  back  to  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  plague,  which  spread  with  such 
fearful  rapidity  because  the  magistrates, 
who  formed  a  Sanitary  Commission,  per- 
sisted in  denying  the  reality  of  the  dreaded 
and  horrible  disease,  and  refused  to  take 
the  necessary  precautions  against  it     The 


*  (( 


I  Promessi  Sposi,"  chap,  xxxii.  Vol.  III. 
p.  236.  **  Riserbando  per6  ad  an  altro  scritto  la 
narrazione  di  quclli  (unzioni  di  Milano)." 


belief  that  a  class  of  persons  existed 
capable  of  deliberately  spreading  the  in- 
fection by  poison  once  established,  the  ac- 
cusation was  soon  fastened  upon  some  un- 
fortunate victims.  Their  innocence  of  a 
crime  which  had  never  been  committed, 
was  of  no  avail  in  the  eyes  of  judges  pre- 
determined to  find  them  guilty.  After  the 
horrible  custom  of  those  times,  they  were 
put  to  the  torture  and  forced  to  denounce 
themselves.  Nor  did  the  falsehood  thus 
wrung  from  them  avail  them.  They  were 
put  to  death  with  circumstances  of  horrible 
cruelty:  the  house  of  II  Barbiere  Mora, 
the  supposed  preparer  of  the  poison,  was 
pulled  down,  and  the  "  Colonna  Infame" 
raised  upon  the  site  to  record  his  infamy. 
Till  the  year  1778,  when  it  was  pulled 
down,  it  might  have  been  said  of  this,  as 
of  our  City  Monument,  that  it, 

**  Pointing  at  the  skies, 
Like  a  tall  bully,  lifts  the  head  and  lies." 

Manzoni  proves  in  his  treatise,  where 
the  contemporary  evidence  of  this  dis- 
graceful trial  is  carefully  sifted,  that  the 
Column  of  Infamy  recorded  the  guilt  of 
the  judges  and  not  of  their  victims. 
Perhaps  the  preface  to  this  work  is  the 
niost  striking  part  of  it.  Pietro  Verri,  in 
his  "  Observations  xUpon  Torture,"  which 
were  suggested  by  the  same  horrible  oc- 
currence just  alluded  to,  draws  an  inference 
as  to  the  uselessness  as  well  as  the  cruelty 
of  that  method  of  procedure  for  the  dis- 
covery of  crime.  But  Manzoni,  Beccaria's 
grandson,  goes  deeper  into  the  subject.  It 
is  not  so  much  the  cruelty,  though  that  fills 
him  with  horror,  as  the  flagrant  injustice 
of  the  proceeding,  which  is  so  revolting 
to  his  just  mind  :  "  The  horrible  victory  of 
falsehood  over  truth,  of  armed  fury  over 
defenceless  innocence."  The  labor  which 
he  has  spent  upon  this  work  will  not,  he 
adds,  "  be  wasted  if  the  indignation  and 
loathing  which  must  result  from  the  study 
of  such  horrors  are  turned  against  those 
sinful  and  revengeful  passions,  which  can- 
not be  discarded  like  false  systems,  or  laid 
aside  Hke  bad  institutions,  but  which,  by 
the  contemplation  of  the  hateful  end  to 
which  they  lead,  may  on  other  occasions 
be  rendered  less  ungovernable  in  their 
fury  and  less  fatal  in  their  results."* 
Mai)zoni's  energies  were  next  employed  in 
refuting  an  attack  upon  the  Catholic  Faith 


"  Colonna  Infame,"  Introduzione,  p.  15. 
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contained  in  Sismondi's  "  Histoire  des 
R^publiques  Italiennes"  (tome  xvi.  p.  410). 
He  entitled  the  book  "  Osservazioni  sulla 
Morale  Cattolica,"  and  it  refutes  the  posi- 
tion that  attacks  upon  the  dogma,  rites, 
and  sacraments  of  the  Church  deserve  to 
be  called  Philosophy. 

The  life  of  Manzoni  is  best  related  in 
his  works,   for  he    took   no    part   in  the 
political  affairs  of  his  country,  and,  for  the 
last  forty  years,  has  lived  chiefly  in  retire- 
ment.    We  only  hear  of  his  being  made  a 
Senator  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  in  i860; 
and  in  1868,  in  spite  of  his  advanced  age, 
he  assisted  in  preparing  a  report  on  pro- 
ducing unity  of  speech  throughout  Italy, 
taking  for  a  basis  the  Florentine  language. 
There  are  but  few  details  of  his  private 
life  either  to  be  collected.     He  married,  in 
1807,  Enrichetta  Luigi  Blondel,  to  whom 
he  dedicated  his  tragedy  of  the  "  Adelchi." 
She  died  in  1833,  and  he  afterwards  mar- 
ried again.     He  appears  to  have  left  no  son 
worthy  of  the  name,  his  son  Pietro  hav- 
ing 'pre-deceased  him,  to  whose  children, 
Renzo,  Vittoria,    Giulia,  and  Alessandra, 
he  has  bequeathed  his  manuscripts  ("  Au- 
tograft").    His  will  contained  no  disposi- 
tion with  regard  to  his  funeral.     It  has 
been  well  said  of  Manzoni  that  he  himself, 
like   his  hero   of  the  "  Cinque   Maggio," 
took  up  his   position   between  two   ages 
("s'assise  tra  due   secoli"),  and  that  the 
undying  wTeath  which  his  genius  prepared 
for  the  head  of  Napoleon  really  rests  upon 
his  own  brow,  and,  speaking  for  ourselves 
only,  we  prefer  the  renown  derived  from 
the  empire  of  the  Poet  over  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  his  countrymen  to  the  bloody 
victories  of  the  Conqueror,  however  great 
the  military  genius  by  which  they  were 
won.     Manzoni  questioned  posterity  as  to 
the  reality  of  Napoleon's  glory — 

"  Fu  vera  gloria  ?  .  .  .  ai  poster! 
L'ardua  sentenza." 

Posterity  is  answering,  if  it  has  not  already 


answered,   in    the    negative.      Manzoni*s 
laurels   were    never    tarnished    by   envy, 
hatred,  malice,  uncharitableness,  or  wick- 
edness.  There  is*  something  inexpressibly 
beautiful   and   elevating  in  his  old  age. 
Retired   from   the   tumult  of   the  world, 
feeding  himself  on  literature,  cheered  and 
animated  by  religion, .  modest  in  the  ex- 
treme, receiving  visits  from  every  distin- 
guished person  who  passed  through  Milan, 
accepting  with  courtesy,  but  without  emo- 
tion, the  homage  of  princes,  with  the  one 
exception,  it  is  said,  of  Victor  Emmanuel, 
who  had  fulftlled  the  Poet's  dream — the 
Unity  of  his  much- loved  Italy.     He  re- 
turned, and  it  is  narrated  as  an  exception, 
the  visit  of  the  King  of  Italy.     For,  says 
an   eloquent   writer,  probably  his  friend 
Signor  Bonghi,  in  the  Perseveranza  of  the 
29th  of  May,  "  He  had  two  faiths — one  in 
the  truth  of  Catholicism,  another  in  the 
future   of  Italy — and   the  one,   whatever 
was  said,  whatever  happened,  never  dis- 
turbed the  other.     In  anxious  moments, 
when  the  harmony  between  the  two  was 
least  visible,  he  expected  it  the  most,  and 
never  allowed  his  faith  in  the  one  or  the 
other  to  be  shaken.     Rome  he  wished  to 
be   the   abode  of  the   King;    Rome  he 
wished  also  to  be  the  abode  of  the  Pope. 
Obedient  to  the  Divine  authority  of  the 
Pontificate,  no  one  passed  a  more  correct 
judgment  upon  its  civil  character,  or  de- 
fended with  more  firmness,  when  speaking 
upon  the  subject,  "  the  right  of  the  State." 
It  is  really  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
Italy  wept  over  his  bier,  while  it  has  been 
calculated  that  a  hundred  thousand  persons 
were  actually  present  at  his  funeral.     It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  this  intense  appreciation 
of  piety,  patriotism,  genius,  and   mental 
culture  may  supply  a  happy  omen  for  the 
future  of  Italy,  to  use  her  lost  poet's  ex- 
pression— 

**  Augurio  di  piu  sereno  dl." 

— Macfnillan's  Magazine, 
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Thirty  years  ago  !  .  .  .  .  And 
now  as  the  wild,  grey  sky  is  fast  gloom- 
ing to  utter  darkness,  and  the  ragged 
clouds,  urged  on  by  the  mad  North-East 
wind,  are  hurrying  across  the  smooth  face 


of  heaven,  and  I  feel  all  the  chill  and  de- 
pression of  the  dying  hour  of  day  palling 

*  See  some  details  of  his  domestic  life   in  lui 
Perseveranza  of  May  26.  ^ 
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upon  my  soul, — I  bring  to  memory  this 
night  thirty  years  ago.  A  night  so  Hke  to 
this  one — as  wild,  as  cold,  as  joy-killing, 
with  just  such  a  grey-clouded,  harsh- 
breath'd  sunset,'  the  sun  unseen,  its  heat 
unfelt,  and  all  Nature  shuddering  because 
the  Angel  of  the  North  had  wrapped  it  in 
his  deadly  embrace. 

The  Shadow  of  that  night  hath  ever 
since  been  round  me  :  I  have  dwelt  in  it, 
walked  in  it,  worked  in  it,  and  out  of  it 
have  been  evolved,  for  good  or  evil,  all 
the  issues  of  my  life. 

Thirty  years  ago,  this  November  day,  I, 
Paul  Templar,  son  of  a  Yorkshire  farmer, 
living  far  up  near  the  Durham  border,  in- 
wards a  mile  or  two  from  the  great  eternal 
rocks  that  breast  the  waves  of  the  North- 
ern sea,  had  wandered  to  some  familiar 
caverns,  deep  under  the  jutting  cliffs, 
where  I  loved  to  sit  and  hear  the  sea  bel- 
lowing through  the  resounding  vaults,  or 
hearken  to  the  curlew's  scream,  or  watch 
the  scurrying  gales  as  they  whirled  past 
thick  and  misty — while  through  and  above 
it  all  rolled  the  ceaseless  noises  of  the 
distant  waves  murmuring  in  their  deepest 
tones  and  clapping  their  hands  to  God. 

A  queer,  bookish  follow  was  I,  not  over- 
loved  of  my  father,  who  strengthened  his 
hands  and  loins  to  win  his  bread,  and 
little  cared  for  my  idle  fingers  and  moon- 
ing brains  about  his  house.  But  he  had 
to  yield  to  the  necessity  of  my  laziness. 
I  was  deformed  in  the  shoulders,  and  my 
pale  face  marked  me  out  as  a  weakling, 
from  four  brawny,  Herculean  youths  who 
were  the  pride  of  our  homestead.  How 
much  they  four  loved  and  pitied  me  !  How 
gentle  were  they  to  their  *  gentleman  bro- 
ther,' as  they  usjd  to  call  me — given  to 
books  and  lounging,  while  they  worked 
hard  and  sweatfully,  tending  and  forcing 
the  fitful,  often  too  thankless,  soil,  under 
the  invidious  sky. 

My  mother  was  dead — died  in  bearing 
me. 

Noblest  of  these  noble  brothers  was  the 
eldest.  I  see  him  now,  Harold,  with  his 
great  ruddy  face,  the  broad  forehead,  and 
the  curly  auburn  hair,  and  the  brown  eyes, 
deep  and  lustrous,  and  the  well-knit,  mas- 
sive form. 

I  see  too  that  fair  girl  he  brought  from 
Devon,  whither  he  went  to  serve  his  farm 
apprenticeship,  flaxen-haired,  blue-eyed, 
coral-lipped  beauty  that  she  was,  and  so 
tender  and  fragile,  our  big  folk  for  a  while 


looked  at  her  with  gentle  awe,  knowing 
not  what  to  do  with  her  or  how  to  entreat 
her.  As  if  some  rare  Dresden  vase  had 
fallen  Into  the  hands  of  brutish  hinds,  who 
recognized  only  its  beauty,  not  its  use,  and 
cherished  it  fearfully,  with  a  feeling  some- 
thing between  worship  and  wonder. 

Fondly  did  I  love  Eva  with  a  pure 
brotherly  love — and  more  fondly  still  I 
loved  Eveline,  the  double  image  of  her 
father  and  mother,  the  pet  of  all  our 
hearts. 

And  it  is  of  these  two,  that,  recalling 
the  events  of  this  night  thirty  years  ago, 
the  bright,  fair  figures  stand  out  to  my  eyes 
as  real  as  at  the  time,  against  the  back- 
ground of  grey  and  black  and  stormy  eve. 

0  bright,  fair  figures,  long  since  translated 
4nd  transfigured,  where  my  eyes  can  no 
more  behold  your  beauty ! 

The  mornmg  had  risen  as  glum  and 
cold  as  the  evening  afterwards  went  out. 
Fast  drove  the  steel-shaded  clouds,. harsh' 
was  the  voice  and  angry  the  breath  of  the 
wind.     A  sort  of  day  I  loved  much,  when 

1  could  get  down  on  the  shore  behind 
some  rock,  and  shelter  myself  from  the 
chilling  blasts.     Eva  intended   to   go   to 

N ,  a  town  twelve  miles  off,  down  in 

a  little  vale,  that  carried  a  small  stream  to 
the  sea,  where  a  few  houses  and  fishermen's 
huts  sheltered  a  community  quaint  and 
quiet;  living  mostly  on  the  trade  done 
with  the  surrounding  thinly-populated  dis- 
trict. Part  of  the  way  was  over  a  hill,  near- 
ly four  miles  from  our  house,  and  along 
its  top,  where  it  was  scarped  away  in  a 
huge  Titanic  break  straight  down  to  the 
sea.  Great  rocks  jutted  out  here  and 
there,  and  many  a  cave  and  fissure  pitted 
its  black  face ;  below,  was  a  pavement  of 
tremendous  fragments  strewn  and  piled 
with  the  strengthful  abandon  of  Nature, 

'  among  which  the  high  tide  surged  and 
boiled  and  hissed.  Over  this  hill,  down 
again,  to  a  valley  and  then  along  the  shore 
round  the  next  headland  went  the  road  to 

N . 

They  had  promised  Eva  the  light,  two- 
wheeled  cart;  and  Eveline,  who  was  to 
have  a  new  dress,  the  main  object  of  the 
journey,  was  to  accompany  her.  A  farm- 
er's wife  thinks  little  of  such  an  excursion, 
and,  though  the  giants  humorously  warned 
Eva,  at  breakfast,  of  the  roughness  of  the 
day,  they  never  thought  of  dissuading  her 
from  the  drive.  I  offered  to  go  with  her 
as  far  as  the  cliff,  about  four  miles,  taking 
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with  me  my  dinner  and  some  books,  and 
to  await  her  return  in  the  early  afternoon. 
So  Harold  brought  round  the  cart,  with 
the  patient  old  mare,  and  lifted  in  Eva  and 
Eveline,  and  last  of  all,  in  the  wantonness 
of  strength,  me,  amidst  jokes  and  laughter, 
and  away  we  went 

I  wandered  about  above  and  below, 
and  by  and  by  sat  down  secure  in  a  favo- 
rite cave,  reached  by  a  path  from  the 
top,  which  only  a  light  body  and  cunning 
hands  and  feet  could  safely  use.  My  eyes, 
weary  with  reading,  had  been  resting 
sleepily  on  the  weird,  troubled  scene  be- 
yond; my  ear  had  been  lulled  by  the 
thunder  of  the  waves  on  those  glistening 
rocks.  I  knew  not  the  hour,  but  I  was  so 
intimate  with  Nature,  I  felt  sure  that  Eva 
should  long  since  have  been  with  me  on 
her  way  home. 

Twice  had  I  gone  out  and  struggled  up 
to  the  highest  point  of  the  cliff,  whence  I 
ought  to  have  seen  her  cart  climbing  the 
hill.  After  noon  the  weather  had  grown 
colder  angrier,  and  more  gloomy.  Grand 
indeed  were  the  waves,  with  their  tossing 
manes  of  snowy  foam  under  that  black 
sky. 

As  I  descended  the  second  time  dis- 
appointed to  my  cave,  I  saw,  with  alarm, 
the  north  and  east  growing  more  despe- 
rately dark — the  clouds  quickened  their 
speed  to  a  riotous  rate — and  the  drizzle 
blew  cold  and  hard  upon  my  face. 

"Coom,  Eva!"  I  said,  *' coom  along 
soon,  Eva  and  Evehne.  Storm  and  nicht 
are  behind  ye.  Coom  on  safe  and  speedi- 
ly, my  darlings ! " 

By  and  by  the  storm  drove  up  fell  and 
furious.  O  how  the  monster  sea  lashed 
out  and  roared  amain !  The  scouring 
drifts  of  rain  dashed  past  my  cave's  mouth 
and  flung  their  cold  drops  back  into  my 
face  as  I  shrank  to  the  farthest  end. 

"  Nay,*'  said  I,  peering  out  anxiously, 
"God  save  thee,  Eva.  Mayst  thou  not 
leave  the  shelter  of  the  cosy  haven  till  this 
be  over." 

I  grew  uneasy.  There  was  danger  now, 
so  vicious  was  the  gale,  in  climbing  even 
the  few  feet  between  me  and  the  top  ;  but, 
after  waiting  vainly  a  long  time  for  a  lull, 
and  finding  that  the  air  grew  darker  and 
darker  and  the  storm  more  fierce,  I  braved 
my  heart  for  another  effort  and  went  up 
again. 

Whiff— whirl — what  a  gust !  It  nearly 
blew  me  off  my  feet.     I  stood  as  manfully 


as  I  could,  and  tried  to  make  out  the  fine 
of  Toad.  I  could  not  see  a  hundred  yards. 
The  mist  and  rain  and  falling  darkness 
veiled  every  feature  of  the  landscape  from 
my  sight.     I  listened  trembling. 

"God  help  thee!"  I  cried;  "Oh! 
where  art  thou,  Eva  ?  O  little  Eveline, 
evangel,  where  are  now  thy  little  face  and 
feet,  the  sunshine  and  the  music  of  our 
home  ?" 

At  this  moment  I  heard  a  shrill  cry 
coming  through  the  storm.  It  was  a  sea- 
mew  surely  ?  It  seemed  not  far  from  me, 
and  it  was  sharp  and  so  inhuman. 

There  it  was  again  !  And  now  another 
.  .  .  .  fainter,  .sweeping  by  my  ears 
on  the  loud-voiced  wind.  I  breasted  the 
storm  down  the  hill,  shading  my  eyes  with 
my  hand  from  the  blinding  drift,  and  press- 
ing on  desperately  with  a  strength  I  was 
unconscious  of.  Two  hundred  yards — 
and  I  heard  the  shriek  again,  more  sub- 
dued, but  this  time  quite  close  to  me. 
Yet  I  could  see  nothing  in  the  road.  It 
was  certainly  the  cry  of  a  child. 

"  Good  heavens  !  Am  I  bewitched !  It 
is  in  my  ear.  Eva !  Eveline  ! "  The  little 
cry  again.  I  looked  about  me.  I  was 
standing  at  a  well-known  point  of  the 
road.  Here  there  jutted  up  two  great  pin- 
nacles of  rock,  named  the  Danish  Twins, 
and  the  road-maker  had  carried  his  road 
round  them  on  the  land  side.  Betwixt 
the  pinnacles,  which  were  about  twenty 
feet  apart,  was  a  chasm,  which  came  up  to 
the  edge  of  the  road,  in  the  shape  of  a 
letter  V,  sloping  gradually  from  the  apex. 
Around  its  slips  and  sides  were  mingled 
together  rocks  and  brushwood  and  broom. 
It  sloped  down  some  fifteen  feet  towards  a 
broad  ledge  of  rock,  a  vantage  place  shel- 
tered by  the  pinnacles,  where  I  had  often 
stood  and  gazed  at  the  glorious  prospect ; 
and  then  there  was  a  sheer  fall  over  the 
ledge  of  two  hundred  feet,  down  to  the 
monster  rocks  that  threw  up  their  jagged 
points  below. 

I  leaned  over  the  lip  of  the  upper  end 
of  the  chasm,  peering  down  through  bush 
and  brier,  towards  the  first  ledge,  and  then, 
as  my  eyes  fell  on  two  light  objects  stretch- 
ed upon  the  ledge,  with  the  wind  and  rain 
whirling  about  them,  my  heart  nearly  stop>- 
ped  its  beat,  and  the  breath  went  out  of 
my  body. 

I  stooped  down  and  examined  the  road. 
Twas  clear  enough  what  had  happened. 
Here  was  the  mark  of  the  wheel  which 
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had  come  too  near  the  treacherous  point 
of  the  chasm,  and  had  broken  away  its 
crumbling  apex.  There  just  below  were 
the  bruised  bushes  to  show  how  the  cart 
had  turned  over — cart  and  horse  and 
precious  freight — and,  for  the  rest,  by  some 
God's  chance,  there,  before  my  eyes,  were 
the  two  figures  lying  upon  the  ledge.  As 
for  the  cart  and  mare 

I  remember  how,  when  seeing  that  sight 
and  taking  into  my  soul  all  that  it  implied, 
there  seemed  to  well  up  within  me  a  foun- 
tain of  devotion  and  resolve,  such  as  I  had 
never  felt  before.  Of  a  sudden  it  was  as 
if  I  had  become  possessed  with  a  super- 
natural power.  My  heart  grew  like  steel. 
I  forgot,  in  the  mastering  enthusiasm  of 
the  moment,  my  poor,  nerveless  body ; 
and  the  soul  within  me,  big  with  the  idea  of 
saving  those  two  loved  and  precious  lives, 
seemed  to  swell  with  a  giant's  strength. 

"  Eva!"  I  shouted  in  the  mad  noise  of 
the  elements. 

The  larger  of  the  two  dim  figures  did 
not  move.  The  smaller  I  thought  I  could 
see  take  an  arm  from  the  other's  neck. 
Then  it  cried  out  piping  and  shrill : — 

"  Uncle  Paul!   Uncle  Pau—u-r-u—ir 
"  Eveline  !"  I  cried,  "  darling  Eveline, 
keep  still  for  God's  sake  !  What's  mamma 
doing  ?" 

"  O,  (9,  O  Uncle  Paul,  come  here  /" 

Down  I  dashed  in  a  stupid  frenzy,  head- 
long and  careless,  and  missing  my  grasp 
of  a  bush,  stumbled  and  fell.  A  sharp 
scarp  of  rock  received  my  thigh  on  its 
point,  rent  it  down  for  twenty  inches,  and 
then  let  me  drop  on  my  back,  roughly  on 
the  ledge,  beside  the  figures. 

It  was  many  minutes  before  I  recovered 
my  senses.  All  the  while  the  pitiless 
storm  beat  on  us  three.  I  x:ame  to  myself 
to  find  Eveline  with  her  arms  round  my 
neck,  calling  still,  ^^  Uncle  Paul  f* 

The  blood  was  running  copiously  from 
my  wound.  I  tore  the  skirt  from  the  little 
girl  and  bound  up  my  thigh  as  well  as  I 
could.  J  felt  that  their  lives  depended  on 
mine.  AV^hen  I  turned  to  look  at  Eva,  I 
found  her  lovely  face  pallid  and  wet,  her 
clothes  and  hair  drenched  with  the  rain. 
On  her  right  temple  was  a  bruise.  She 
showed  no  signs  of  life.  I  chafed  her 
hands.  I  breathed  into  her  cold  lips.  I 
dragged  her  in  under  some  sheltering 
bushes  and  urged  the  little  one  to  help  me 
rub  her  mamma's  hands.  At  length  there 
were  symptoms  of  life,  and  by  and  by  she 


opened  her  eyes  and  spoke  to  me.  She 
could  lie  there  conscious,  but  she  could 
not  move.  I  knew  why  ....  there  was  a 
fourth,  a  hidden  life  in  the  balance  that 
night. 

We  could  now  scarcely  see  each  other's 
faces.  I  drew  the  child  in  under  the  brush 
and  tied  her  to  her  mother.  I  besought 
them  both  not  to  stir  hand  or  foot.  I  took 
off  my  coat  and  threw,  it  over  them.  I 
buttoned  my  waistcoat  about  the  little  one. 
And  then  I  resolved,  wounded  and  half- 
naked  as  I  was,  to  try  and  get  to  Winners- 
ly,  our  home,  for  help.  There  was  no 
dwelling  nearer.  I  hoped  that  Harold's 
anxiety  might  bring  him  out  in  search  of 
us,  and  that  I  should  meet  him  on  the 
way.  By  this  time,  what  with  loss  of 
blood  and  the  forlorn  responsibility  of  my 
situation,  I  began  to  feel  giddy  and  weak. 

Then  I  knelt  down  and  prayed.  I 
know  not  what  I  said.  I  only  know  I 
pleaded  for  their  precious  lives — and 
offered  my  own  as  a  ransom  for  them  if  it 
might  be.  I  only  know  that  in  the  course 
of  that  transcendent  appea^  I  seemed  to 
see  new  light  and  gain  new  strength, 
though  the  sharp  pain  in  my  thigh  warned 
me  tliflt  the  work  I  had  to  do  would  task 
my  very  life.  Then  I  kissed  them  both — 
I  could  no  longer  see  their  faces — and 
commending  them  to  the  God  of  the  winds 
and  storms,  I  essayed  to  climb  to  the  top 
of  the  cliff  Into  the  rough  bushes,  among 
the  thorny  broom,  grasping  and  letting 
go — feeling  and  doubting — step  by  step 
upward  I  fought  my  way.  I  forgot  the 
anguish  of  my  wound,  in  the  freshness  of 
my  spirited  resolve  to  save  thq  dear  ones 
below.  Twice  or  thrice  I  heard  Eva's 
gentle  voice  cheering  me  and  saying — 

"  Are  you  up  yet,  Paul  ?  Save  us,  Paul. 
God  help  you,  Paul." 

I  kept  my  groans  quiet,  thrilling  as  was 
my  pain.  Twice  I  missed  my  hold  and 
nearly  fell  backwards,  twice  recovered 
with  bleeding  hands  and  fainting  breath, 
but  my  soul  was  strong  and  hopeful. 

"  God  bless  you,  Uncle  PauM  Save 
us,  Uncle  Paul.  God  help  you.  Uncle 
Paul !"  echoed  a  tiny  voice,  and  niy  heart 
leaped  to  hear  it. 

"  Paul,  weakhng,  now  for  a  steady,  deter- 
mined heart.  They  must  and  shall  be 
saved !" 

:  At  length  I  stood  on  the  brink.  The 
most  dangerous  part  of  my  work  was  over. 
For  the  sake  of  their  lives  it  had  been 
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carefully  and  slowly  done.  But  the  exer- 
tion left  me  feebler.  I  had  to  stop  and 
adjust  the  bandage.  The  lacerated  thigh 
was  so  painful,  I  could  scarcely  bear  to 
touch  it.  AVith  a  grim  resolution  I  clench- 
ed my  teeth,  and  drew  the  cloth  tight, 
until  the  anguish  was  intolerable.  I  hoped 
to  stay  the  bleeding. 

"  Good  God,  how  shall  I  ever  do  these 
four  miles  ?" 

I  had  not  even  a  stick  to  lean  upon,  to 
relieve  my  leg.  Yet  I  set  out  briskly. 
On  my  back  was  hurled  the  fury  of  the 
storm  as  I  stumped  and  limped  toilfully 
along.  Every  step  was  a  fresh  agony. 
But  every  moment  I  seemed  to  hear : 

"  Sa7'e  tiSy  Paul!  God  help  you,  Uncle 
Paul  r 

And  it  formed  a  sort  of  burden  and  re- 
frain, keeping  time  with  my  trembling 
footsteps  as  I  labored  along.  It  was  so 
dark  I  could  never  have  kept  the  road 
had  it  not  been  very  familiar  to  me.  An 
age  seemed  to  have  passed  when  I  knew, 
by  a  change  in  the  level,  that  I  had  gone 
only  one  mile.  My  heart  began  to  sink, 
an(l  I  sat  down  a  moment  to  rest.  The 
stiffness  and  soreness  of  my  wound  were 
keenly  brought  home  to  me  by  the  act. 
Could  I  possibly  go  three  miles  more  in  my 
present  state  ?  I  ran  over  in  my  mind  the 
difficulties  of  the  way.  There  was  not  a 
hut  or  a  house  between  me  and  home. 
A  long  piece  of  common,  a  deep  dip  in 
the  road,  and  a  hill,  up  which  I  had  often 
bounded — these  things  lay  before  me,  and 
here  was  I  groaning  with  pain  and  the 
very  life  flickering  in  me. 

"But,"  I  said,  "Harold's  wife  and 
Harold's  child  must  be  saved.  Courage, 
Paul.  *  God  bless  you,  Paul  I  God  help 
yoUy  Uncle  Paul  I '  '* 

As  I  put  my  hand  on  the  ground  to 
raise  myself,  it  lighted  on  a  round  object. 
I  seized  and  felt  it.  It  was  some  way- 
farer's staff.  He  had  gone  on  his  journey, 
but  he  had  left  this  here  for  me, — I 
thought.     My  spirit  revived. 

"  Bravo,  Paul !  push  on.  God  hath  sent 
thee  a  staff  to  lean  upon." 

I  was  so  encouraged  that  I  did  the  next 
mile  almost  rapidly.  My  thoughts  went 
back  to  the  two  poor  things  behind  me — 
"  Oh !  shall  I  be  in  time  ?" — and  they 
went  on  to  the  house  before  me,  with  the 
five  sturdy,  unconscious  men,  who,  had 
they  known,  would  have  swept  along  this 
road  with  great  rapid  strides,  and  have 


borne  my  beauties  in   their  giant   arms 
home  to  life  and  warmth. 

So  I  seemed  to  walk  and  leap  and  praise 
God  for  the  help  of  the  staff.  But  in  the 
faith  of  it  I  was  doing  too  much.  I  was 
using  up  my  strength  at  a  terrible  rate. 
When  I  knew  I  had  gone  more  than  an- 
other mile,  my  steps  slackened,  and  with 
my  heart  palpitating  and  my  breath  gone, 
I  tumbled  on  the  ground.  The  shock 
wrung  from  me  an  irrepressible  shriek 
of  agony. 

"  O  via  dolorosa !  I  cannot  go  on. 
This  anguish  is  greater  than  I  can  bear. 
God  himself  seems  pitiless,  as  his  storm 
comes  down  so  ruthlessly,  and  the  awful 
gloom  drapes  and  stifles  my  ardor  and 
my  hope.     O  via  crucis!^^ 

These  last  words  reminded  me  of  the 
Great  human  Redemptor.  "  Is  it  not  so, 
ever  ?"  I  said.  "  Is  not  the  way  of  love 
the  way  of  tears  ?" 

Here  was  I  wailing  over  my  own  an- 
guish, and  there  were  the  three  lives,  and 
the  voices  ever  in  my  ear,  yet  unregarded 
in  that  moment  of  selfish  depression. 
^'  God  help  you,  Uncle  Paul.''  I  staggered 
again  to  my  feet,  and  with  desperate  slow- 
ness and  patience  halted  along — th^t  torn 
hip  excruciating  me  at  every  movement. 

How  I  got  on  I  know  not.  Weakness 
and  pain  were  fast  subduing  my  zeal.  So 
how  often  succumbs  the  noblest  soul  to 
bodily  anguish !  I  must  have  become 
delirious.  I  shouted  and  sang — I  adjured 
my  own  body  to  be  patient — I  called 
aloud  to  Heaven  to  help  me.     I  said, 

"  They  shall  be  saved,  Paul.  '  God  Julp 
you,  Paul' "  And  then  I  stumbled  again, 
coming  cruelly  to  the  ground.  The  staff 
flew  out  of  my  hand,  and  I  sank  down  with 
a  groan,  thinking  that  at  last  God  had 
deserted  me. 

"  Oh  ! "  I  said,  "  I  had  hoped  that  this 
poor,  weak,  and  worthless  life  might  have 
been  redeemed  from  its  abjectness  in  my 
brothers'  sight,  in  my  own  consciousness, 
in  God's  estimation — ^by  the  saving  of 
those  three  lives.  Gladly  then  would  I 
have  lain  down  to  die  rewarded  by  the 
manly  shout  of  my  manly  brothers.  *  O 
well  done,  Paul.     Well  done ! '  " 

But,  as  it  seemed,  it  was  not  to  be.  I 
lay  on  my  side  unable  to  move.  The 
groans  I  could  not  repress  answered  the 
wild  menace  of  the  winds,  and  said — "I 
yield  ye  all." 

I   groped  for  the  staff.     It  was  past 
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recovery.  Vainly  I  tried  to  get  upon  my 
feet  without  it.  My  wounded  leg  was  now 
useless. 

Then  I  was  tempted  to  lie  still  there  and 
die.  The  life  was  gradually  chilling  in  me. 
My  head  swam.  I  nearly  swooned.  But 
again  there  came  before  my  vision  the  two 
pictures:  the  precious  lives  to  be  saved, 
there  on  the  ledge  behind  me — in  front  of 
me  the  noble  hearts  to  be  blessed. 

"  O  Paul,  if  every  step  were  bloody, 
yea  with  great  drops  of  blood,  and  every 
movement  a  new  torture,  it  were  thy  meed 
to  save  them." 

My  heart  grew  stronger  at  the  thought. 
I  dragged  myself  along  on  hands  and 
knees,  weeping,  with  anguish,  as  I  went, 
but  praying  and  hoping  still.  ...  I  can- 
not describe  the  horrors  of  that  part  of  my 
way.  A  good  deal  of  it  I  must  have  gone 
on  unconscious.  I  was  losing  my  reason. 
Hands  and  knees  were  bleeding.  The 
cold  driving  into  my  exposed  body  made 
my  teeth  chatter.  At  length  I  swooned 
in  good  earnest.  .  .  . 

I  know  not  how  long  I  had  lain  thus, 
when  suddenly  I  w^oke  up,  with  a  vividness 
that  was  startling.  I  thought  I  heard  a 
terrible  shriek,  which  pierced  through 
swoon  and  deadness — to  my  very  soul. 

"  Pau/y  for  God's  sake  save  us,  quick  I " 

I  could  just  lift  my  head.  It  was  all 
I  could  do.  The  numb,  stiff,  bruised 
limbs,  I  no  longer  had  power  over  them. 
There  was  only  one  more  effort  left  to  me. 
I  shrieked  with  all  my  remaining  Strength 
like  the  voice  I  had  heard — like  a  maniac : 
shrieked  out  unceasingly,  the  wild  wind 
carrying  away  my  cries  from  me,  on  its 
wings,  God  knew  whither.  I  thought,  *  I 
will  spend  my  last  breath  to  save  them.' 
And  so  thinking,  as  my  voice  grew  weaker 
and  I  felt  myself  to  be  dying — I  concen- 
trated my  strength  in  one  last  effort — 

Yes !  O  thank  God,  there  was  a  respon- 
sive cry  close  at  hand  !  Voices  and  lights, 
and  in  a  minute  or  two  the  four  strong 
men  with  Harold  at  their  head  had  reach- 
ed me ! 


"  Paul,  for  God*s  sake,  Paul,  what  does 
this  mean  ?     Where  are  they  /" 

He  had  gently  taken  up  my  head,  while 
the  lantern  glow  fell  upon  my  ghastly  face . 
and  on  my  glazed  eyes.   I  could  not  answer 
him.     I  simply  clasped  my  hands  in  token 
of  thankfulness. 

The  strong  man  wrung  his  hands. 

"  Give  him  brandy,  quick.  Do  you 
know  where  they  are  ?"  I  tried  to  nod. 
"  He  does.  O  Paul,  wake  up  and  tell  us. 
Nay,  look  here,  look  here,  brothers !  How 
dreadful ! " 

They  looked  at  my  bleeding  hands,  then 
at  my  knees,  then  at  the  bloody  wrappings 
round  my  thigh.  I  began  to  revive.  In 
a  few  minutes  I  told  them  slowly  where  I 
had  left  Eva  and  Eveline. 

"Where  did  you  hurt  yourself?" 

"  There.  At  the  Hurry  Scar,  below  the 
Twins." 

"  Have  you  come  all  the  way  like  this  ?" 

I  nodded. 

"  O  well  done,  Paul,  bravely  done  /"  cried 
the  lusty  giants  in  a  cHbrus,  and  I  swoon- 
ed away  for  joy. 


*  * 


Long  was  I  the  hero  of  that  homestead » 
where  by-and-by  another  little  Evangel 
came  to  look  upon  the  uncle  who  had  saved 
her  life.  Sweet,  sweet  and  priceless  to  me 
are  the  memories  of  the  grateful  devotion 
of  them  all  to  me — still  further  wrecked 
and  weakened  by  the  terrors  of  that  night. 
For  my  wounded  thigh  long  kept  me  in 
peril  of  my  life,  and  when  it  was  healed, 
had  so  shrunk  up,  I  could  only  walk  with 
the  help  of  crutches. 


*  * 


Nevertheless  from  that  night,  the  imbe- 
cility of  my  past  years  went  away.  I  had 
learned  a  lesson  in  the  mysteries  of  life. 
It  were  possible,  I  had  then  discovered, 
that  even  I  should  hold  in  my  hand  the 
precious  balances  of  human  fates,  and 
with  weakling  but  determined  zeal,  there 
were  yet  left  to  me  by  Providence,  powers 
of  good,  of  rescue  from  evil. — St,  PauFs. 
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It  must  have  happened  not  unfrequently 
to  those  who  have  never  had  occasion  or 
opportunity  to  make  up  their  minds  as  to 
the  expediency  of  granting  Letters-patent 
for  Inventions,  to  have  attended  in  an 


attitude  of  simple  inquiry  a  meeting  held 
for  the  discussion  of  the  principles  involved 
in  it.  Any  one  who  has  thus  attended  in 
the  hopes  of  obtaining  clearer  views  of  an 
obscure  subject  must  have  been  not   a 
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little  disconcerted,  as  the  argument  went 
on,  to  find  how  Httle  agreement  there  was 
between  the  disputants  as  to  first  principles 
and  elementry  facts.  One  fact  especially,, 
as  to  which  he  has  always  supposed  there 
must  be  a  general  consent  among  those 
conversant  with  the  subject,  undergoes,  he 
is  concerned  to  notice,  a  wonderful  trans- 
formation on  being  presented  to  him  from 
opposite  sides.  What,  he  is  anxious  to 
know,  would  be  the  effect  upon  inventors 
generally  if  Patent  Laws  were  abolished 
altogether  ?  The  thoroughgoing  advocate 
of  the  privilege  insists  on  its  being  admitted 
as  an  axiom  that  but  for  some  such  shield 
provided  for  him  by  the  State  the  inventor 
would  work  stealthily  and,  whenever  it  was 
possible,  carry  the  secret  of  his  discovery 
with  him  to  the  grave.  The  opponent  of 
patent  rights,  on  the  other  hand,  ridicules 
the  idea  that  trade  secrets  can  be  kept  at 
all,  or  that  an  invention  which  has  once 
proved  itself  useful  in  practice  can  possibly 
die  out.  As  regards  tlie  possibility  of 
secret  working,  he  has  ready  a  variety  of 
anecdotes  and  cases  drawn  from  the  sober 
repertory  of  law  reports,  to  prove  that  the 
ingenuity  of  the  infringer  has  always  been 
more  than  a  match  for  the  precautions  of 
the  inventor,  and  that  moreover,  when  in 
his  turn  in  the  character  of  an  outraged 
patentee,  the  inventor  is  bent  upon  de- 
tecting the  infringer  at  his  work,  he  does 
so  in  spite  of  all  the  subterfuges  and  pre- 
cautions a  guilty  conscience  can  suggest. 
The  attack  where  there  is  a  secret  to  be 
stormed  is  always,  he  will  tell  you,  stronger 
than  the  defence.  That  the  following 
"  true  story"  will  have  any  influence  upon 
the  views  of  the  parties  to  the  debate  it 
would  be  venturesome  indeed  to  say,  the 
policy  of  Letters-patent  for  Inventions 
lying  just  within  that  portion  of  debateable 
land  on  which  men,  otherwise  at  one  upon 
the  dogmas  of  Political  Economy,  are 
found  arrayed  on  opposite  sides,  and  into 
the  discussion  of  which  something  of  theo- 
logical acrimony  has  managed  to  find  its 
way. 

The  story  tells  how,  nearly  a  hundred 
years  ago,  two  men  entirely,  so  far  as  one 
can  see,  unconnected  with  each  other,  dis- 
covered about  the  same  time  a  very 
beautiful  art,  supposed  to  have  been 
Photography — possibly  Photography  in 
color ;  how,  notwithstanding  that  a  Patent 
Law  was  in  full  operation,  they  practised 
their  art  in  secret,  and  how,  with  a  strong 


suspicion  in  the  case  of  one  of  them,  that 
it  was  suppressed  for  purposes  of  State,  the 
invention  suddenly  disappeared. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  to  tell  how 
"  the  photographs  of  the  last  century,"  as, 
without  prejudice,  we  will  _call  them  for 
the  nonce,  were  brought  to  light.  At  the 
gates  of  the  sumptuous  palace  at  South 
Kensington,  in  which  Ornamental  Ari  has 
been  enthroned, — to  the  right  as  you  enter, 
in  a  shed,  or  rather  congferies  of  sheds,  lie 
the  treasures  of  her  sister — the  Cinderella 
of  the  family.  Industrial  Art.  Huddled 
together  in  this  mean,  ill-constructed  store, 
are  masterpieces  of  inventive  skill  and 
glorious  relics  of  inventors  now  no  more, 
of  which  the  [nation  may  well  be  proud. 
Here  may  be  seen  the  famous  original  of 
Trevethick's  locomotive  (as  old  as  1803), 
**  Puffing  Billy"  (Hedley's  locomotive), 
and  Stephenson^s  "  Rocket"  (that  killed 
Huskisson) ;  the  "  Parent  Engine  of  Steam 
Navigation,"  as  it  is  here  affectionately 
labelled,  that  drove  Patrick  Miller,  of 
Dalswinton,  along  his  lake  at  the  rate  of 
five  miles  an  hour  in  1788;  and,  placed 
as  if  to  court  comparison  with  this  prime- 
val form,  beautifully  finished  models  of  the 
engines  of  the  "  Great  Eastern,"  the  models 
actually  larger  than  the  veritable  engine  of 
Dalswinton ;  the  screw  propeller  (Bennett 
Woodcroft's)  used  in  the  first  experiments 
made  with  that  contrivance  in  an  English 
ship  of  war ;  the  reaping  machine  of  the 
Scotch  parson,  Patrick  Bell  (parent  and 
archetyf)e  of  all  other  reapers  on  either 
side  of  hte  Atlantic),  which  closed  a  work- 
ing career  of  forty  years  only  to  enjoy  well- 
earned  repose  in  Cinderella's  cave;  Ark- 
wright's  original  models  of  card  and  spin- 
ing  machinery, — historical  models  and 
engines,  in  short,  in  magnificent  profusion. 

It  was  in  endeavoring  to  add  to  these 
trophies  a  noble  relic.  Watt's  "  Sun  and 
Planet"  engine,  the  first  device  whereby 
the  motion  of  a  piston  was  imparted  to  a 
wheel,  that  one  of  the  many  zealous  ser- 
vants in  Cinderella's  household  stumbled 
on  the  traces  of  the  "Lost  Art."  The 
liberality  of  Mr.  Boulton,  a  descendant  of 
Matthew  Boulton,  had  placed  the  engine 
at  the  disposal  oif  the  Commissioners  of  ' 
Patents,  and  this  offer  was  shortly  followed 
by  a  not  less  liberal  proposal  from  the  re- 
presentative of  Watt,  viz.,  to  add  to  the 
collection  at  South  Kensington  the  con- 
tents of  Watt's  workshop  at  Handsworth, 
every  article  in  which  was  then  standing  as 
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it  stood  when  the  great  inventor  died. 
The  condition  attached  to  the  latter  gift 
marks  the  limit  of  the  public  spirit  that 
dictated  it.  The  Commissioners  were  to 
provide  suitable  accommodation  for  its  dis- 
play— a  simple  stipulation  with  the  terms 
of  which  they  have  never  yet  been  in  a 
condition  to  comply. 

On  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  the  17th  of 
December,  1861,  Sir  Francis  Pettit  Smith, 
tlien  Mr.  Smith,  an  honored  fellow  laborer 
of  Mr.  Bennett  Woodcroft*s  in  the  work  of 
introducing  the  screw  propeller  into  ships, 
left  London  for  Birmingham,  to  make 
arrangements  in  his  capacity  of  Curator  of 
the  Patent  Museum,  for  the  transfer  to 
that  establishment  of  the  "  Sun  and  Planet." 
Beyond  this  he  had  no  mission,  and, 
beyond  collecting  any  records  he  might 
chance  upon  with  reference  to  steam 
engines  of  early  date,  no  thought  of 
instituting  any  inquiries.  Before  night  he 
was  destined  to  fall  in  with  strange  objects 
that  launched  him  and  many  others  for 
many  a  day  upon  a  sea  of  speculation  of  a 
very  different  kind. 

On  reaching  Birmingham  Sir  Francis  at 
.  once  proceeded  to  Soho,  where  he  was  re- 
ceivea  by  Mr.  Price,  a  gentleman  who  had 
acted  as  the  agent  of  the  Boulton  family 
for  nearly  thirty  years.  While  discussing 
various  matters  connected  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  steam  machinery  at  Soho,  Mr. 
Price  opened  some  of  the  drawers  in  the 
office,  and  pulled  out  of  them  some,  old 
papers,  among  them  two  "crumpled  up 
like  old  dusters."  Flattened  out  these  are 
found  to  be  pictures  of  so  singular  a  kind 
that,  unless  they  are  attributable  to  photo- 
graphy, it  seems  hard  to  account  for  their 
production.*  The  suggestion  of  photo- 
graphy is  no  sooner  made  by  his  visitor 
than  Mr.  Price  takes  from  a  drawer — a  par- 
cel inscribed  *'  Sun  picture  of  Soho  House, 
the  residence  of  Matthew  Boulton,  before 
the  alteration  of  1791"  !  Within  the  par- 
cel, face  to  face,  are  found  two  silvered 
plates,  and  on  them — common  daguerreo- 
types !  Leaving  behind  him  direction  for 
the  transmission  of  the  "  Sun  and  Planet," 
and  musing  much  on  the  singular  appear- 
ance of  the  pictures  he  has  seen,  Sir  Francis 
returned  to  town. 


It  will  be  surprising  only  to  those  to 
whom  the  history  of  the  thousand  and  one 
delusions  that  have  at  different  times  taken 
possession  of  the  public  mind  is  unknown, 
to  see  how  confidently  and  in  what 
numbers,  so  soon  as  the  ante-daguerreo- 
typian  theory  of  photography  is  broached, 
confirmatory  volunteers  come  trooping  in. 
One  gentleman  in  his  zeal  for  the  new  idea 
produces  a  glass  positive  portrait,  which 
has  been  so  long  in  his  family  that  no  one 
can  remember  anything  of  the  original. 
He  proposes  in  forwarding  it  to  Sir 
Francis  to  obtain  a  table-rapped  certificate 
from  '*the  spirits"  as  to  the  individual 
portrayed,  and  thus  supply  indisputable 
evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  the  art.  One 
can  feel  for  a  discoverer  beset  with  such 
auxiliaries !  In  much  the  same  spirit  a 
family  tradition  of  Soho  was  disinterred, 
one  that  promised  not  merely  to  reveal  the 
nature  of  the  art  that  had  perished,  but 
actually  to  disclose  the  wicked  means  em- 
ployed for  bringing  it  to  its  end.  That 
Josiah  Wedgwood's  Paris  agent  should 
have  borne  the  name  of  Daguerre  was  a 
circumstance  invested  all  at  once  with 
wonderful  significance ! 

Our  story,*. from  the  period  when  the 
"  Shepherd  and  Shepherdess"  pictures  were 
rescued  from  the  obscurity  of  the  office 
drawer  at  Soho,  is  best  followed  in  the 
correspondence  which  ensued  between 
Mr.  Price,  who  remained  in  Birmingham, 
and  Sir  F.  Smith,  after  his  return  to  town. 
On  the  3rd  December,  1862,  after  some 
remarks  as  to  the  silver  plates  (innocent 
impostors  in  whom  we  shall  lose  all  our 
interest  directly),  Mr.  Price  writes : — 

**  The  other  photos  you  saw  had  a  number 
scored  on  the  face,  7,  6,  or  9,  and  these  I  still 
hope  to  get  for  you  in  a  day  or  two.  I  don't 
want  to  tease  you  too  much,  but  suppose  I  could 
give  you  a  clue  to  the  camera  which  made  these 
pictures !  I  had  it  once,  and  did  not  know 
what  it  was  for.  Some  thirteen  years  ago  I 
showed  it  to  a  friend  of  mine,  and  he  appeared  so 
delighted  with  it  that  I  could  not  help  giving  it  to 
him.  When  I  cleared  out  Mr.  Boulton 's  old 
library.  Miss  Wilkinson  told  me  to  take  away 
*  ail  that  rubbishy'  and  do  what  I  likea  with  it. 
The  camera  and  these  old  pictures  were  amongst  the 
rubbish.     Little  did  I  think  what  they  were.  ° 

On  the  1 6th  December,  he  informs  Sir 
Francis : — 


*  **  If  they  are  photographs,"  is  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Photographic  NewSy  reviewing  the  sub- 
jects of  the  discovery  so  long  afterwards  as  No- 
vember, 1863,  **  we  have  made  no  progress  in  re- 
production— possibly  retrogressed. " 


• '  I  saw  an  auctioneer  to-day  who  some  years 
ago  was  a  common  dealer  and  Ahoker.  He  knew 
\lr.  Powell  (tlie  gentleman  to  wiom  the  camera 
had  been  given),  and  when  I  inquired  if  he  knew 
his  address,  the  subject  of  the  sun  pictures  came 
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up.  He  reminded  me  that  some  years  ago,  when , 
I  turned  out  all  the  rubbish  and  waste  paper  from 
the  library  at  Soho,  he  bought  the  old  scrap  paper, 
and  amongst  it  was  a  very  curious  picture  which 
he  could  not  make  out.  I  did  not  recollect  any 
picture  being  amongst  the  rubbish.  He  says  that 
in  sorting  it  over  he  found  it  and  put  it  on  one 
side.  Smce  then  he  has  frequently  brought  it 
out,  and  has  always  become  bewildered  as  to 
what  it  is.  He  says  it  is  neither  chalk,  crayon, 
Indian  ink,  paint,  or  painting.  He  will  bring  it 
up  for  me  to  see.  It  is  in  two  parts,  he  says, 
and  from  its  general  description  I  suppose  it  is  a 
brother  or  sister  of  those  I  sent  you." 

On  the  19th  December,  he  writes: — 

"  The  broker,  who  has  got  the  other  pictures 
expects  to  be  paid.  Of  course  I  made  very  light 
of  them.  As  he  bought  them  merely  as  waste 
paper,  I  said  he  ought  to  return  them  to  me  as 
such.  I  asked  him  what  he  wanted  for  them, 
and  he  merely  said  he  would  consider  of  it. 
They  should  be  secured  by  all  means.  They  are 
very  beautiful." 

The  reply  is  a  telegram  from  Sir  Francis, 
"  Don't  give  him  time  to  think,  but  get 
pictures  at  once,  lowest  price  you  can." 
On  the  22nd,  after  assuring  his  correspon- 
dent that  he  will  if  possible  get  the  pic- 
tures for  him,  Mr.  Price  proceeds  to  notice 
the  family  tradition  I  have  adverted  to. 
It  has  to  be  collated  out  of  the  experiences 
of  one  Townsend,  an  old  man  who  had 
died  some  eight  years  before,  and  who 
had  been  Mr.  Boulton*s  "  cad,"  or  handy 
man,  and  was  well  known  in  that  capacity 
to  the  members  of  the  celebrated  Lunar 
Society,  which  held  its  meetings  at  Soho. 
"  In  thinking  over  these  pictures,"  Price 
writes,  "  I  recollect  old  Townsend  in  his 
gossip  telling  me  that  they  (the  great  men) 
used  to  have  pictures  on  the  table,  not  the 
picture  themselves,  but  the  likenesses  of 
the  pictures.  .  .  .  He  explained  *  they  * 
were  in  a  dark  tent  and  nothing  but  a  pic- 
ture on  the  tableP 

In  January  of  the  following  year,  the 
auctioneer  has  discovered  *'two  more 
beautiful  old  sun  pictures"  among  the 
rubbish,  and  these  are  duly  ransomed  and 
added  to  the  others.  On  the  5th  Feb- 
ruary, Price  writes,  "  Boulton  and  Fother- 
gill  sold  pictures  painted  in  oil  by  the 
dozen  at  very  low  prices,  and  I  firmly 
believe  that  I  have  a  clue  to  the  secret, 
but  am  not  yet  quite  ready  to  give  you 
details."  In  confirmation  of  his  views  he 
forwards  from  among  the  papers  in  the 
Soho  office,  a  batch  of  copies  of  invoices 
and  orders  foA  square  mechanical  paint- 
ings," and  "  oval  pictures  m  forms  of  me- 
dallions."   Some  of  the  "  mechanical  paint- 


ings" were  of  great  size.  In  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  a  customer  in  July,  1781,  we  have 
the  wish  expressed  that  "Rynaldo  pre- 
venting Armina  from  stabbing  herself" 
could  be  had  in  a  smaller  form  than  that 
in  which  it  was  being  published, — ^fifty 
inches  by  forty. 

On  the  23rd  May,  Price  announces  a 
very  mysterious  circumstance  that  has 
come  to  his  knowledge.  After  remarking 
that  the  entries  in  the  Soho  books  prove 
that  a  great  many  of  these  pictures  must 
be  somewhere  among  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  London,  he  goes  on,  "  /  think 
Government  had  something  to  do  ivUh  the 
suspension  of  the  trade,  because  the  person 
who  held  the  secret  was  offered  a  pen- 
sion, .  ."  A  few  days  later,  on  the  29th 
May,  he  is  fast  losing  faith  (we  shall  see 
how  justly  directly)  in  the  silver  plates; 
but  is  being  daily  fortified  in  his  belief  in 
the  new  theory  as  to  the  paper  pictures 
that  are  cropping  up.  '•  Eginton's  name," 
he  writes,  "  is  erased  in  many  places  in  the 
old  books.  All  this  is  a  mystery.  .  .  . 
Boulton  and  Eginton  I  believe  alone  knew 
the  secret,  and  with  them  it  died." 

Before  noticing  the  very  remarkable 
piece  of  evidence  (the  "  Dartmouth  Let- 
ter") on  which  this  conjecture  of  Govern- 
ment action  is  based,  let  us  say  a  word 
about  Eginton,  the  pensioner  that  was  to 
be,  who  now  for  the  first  time  appears  up- 
on the  scene.  He  is  certainly  no  mytho- 
logical personage,  for  his  biography  is 
contained  in  the  prosaic  register  of  Nag- 
ler's  Kiinstlerlexicon,  published  in  1837,  as 
that  of— 

"Eginton,  Francis,  a  celebrated  English 
glass  painter.  He  effected,  in  conjunction  with 
Jarvis,  a  new  revolution  in  that  art,  by  making  it 
an  imitation  of  oil  painting *' 

The  article  gives  a  list  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  his  works,  in  all  some  fifty. 
They  consist  of  historical  subjects  and 
portraits  in  Magdalen  College,  Oxford ; 
St.  Paul's  Church,  Birmingham ;  Salisbury 
and  Lichfield  Cathedrals,  Arundel  Castle 
and  Fonthill.  His  death  is  given  as  hav- 
ing occurred  at  Hands  worth,  in  1805, 
when  he  was  in  his  sixty-eighth  year. 

The  notice  is  followed  in  Nagler  by  an- 
other which  may  possibly,  for  those  who 
pursue  this  matter  for  themselves,  possess 
interest.  It  is  that  of  "  Eginton,  Rafael," 
whom  it  speaks  of  as  '*  glass  painter  at 
Birmingham,  a  successor  of  the  preceding, 
whose  reputation  he  maintained." 
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In  July,  Mr.  Price  writes  that  he  is 
**  startled  "  at  a  communication  from  Sir 
Francis,  to  the  effect  that  Miss  Meteyard 
(who  was  writing  the  life  of  Jbsiah  Wedg- 
wood) has  found  mention  of  a  camera  be- 
longing to  one. of  the  Wedgwoods  in  1791. 
"  You  may  with  safety,"  she  has  told  Sir 
Francis,  "  refer  the  first  experiments  in 
photography  to  as  early  a  date  as  1790  or 
1 79 1.  In  this  latter  year  I  find  Thomas 
AVedgwood,  third  surviving  son  of  Josiah 
AVedgwood,  sending  his.  camera  to  be 
mended.  .  .  ."  The  idea  that  the  camera 
he  has  given  away  may  be  the  very  iden- 
tical camera  with  which  the  Lost  Art  has 
been  pra,ctised  revives  in  force,  and  he 
assures  his  correspondent  he  will  try  to 
follow  up  its  traces.  "  Yoii  may  depend 
upon  it,"  he  adds,  reverting  to  the  mystery 
he  has  drawn  attention  to,  "this  secret 
was  allowed  to  die  out  with  the  death  of 
Eginton  and  the  lunatics,*  and  all  traces 
of  it  were  destroyed  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Royal  Academy  and  some  members 
of  the  Government.  In  my  old  letter 
books  huadreds  of  pages  have  been  torn 
out  besides  many  erasures." 

On  I  St  November,  1863,  Mr.  Price  has 
so  far  despaired  of  the  recovery  of  the 
camera  as  to  repeat  with  complacency  the 
suggestion  that  has  been  made  by  a  good- 
natured  friend  that  it  is  probably  doing 
duty  in  some  Staffordshire  chimney  corner 
as  a  saltbox.  He  speaks  of  sending  up 
some  oil  pictures  by  Eginton,  and  men- 
tions a  fact  worth  noting  as  it  disposes  of 
one  of  the  many  theories  which  undertook 
to  solve  all  the  difficulties  presented  by 
the  case,  viz.  that  the  papers  found  were 
only  the  intermediate  stage,  so  to  speak, 
between  the  original  and  the  article  pro- 
duced for  sale.  The  fact  is,  that  the  pic- 
tures are  all  reversed. 

And  now  for  the  Dartmouth  letter,  the 
famous  document  which  has  given  such 
zest  to  the  story  by  infusing  into  it  the 
delicate  flavor  of  Court  scandal.  The 
letter  is  one  of  the  few  pieces  of  evidence 
in  this  singular  case  which  will  bear  han- 
dling ;  whether  it  goes  to  support  the  **  old 
cad's"  theory,  is  a  very  different  question. 
The  "  old  cad  "  was  of  opinion  that  Sir 


*  Among  the  members  of  the  "  Lunar  Soci- 
ety," who  were  thus  nick-named,  were  Matthew 
Boulton,  James  Watt,  Dr.  Priestley,  Dr.  Parr, 
Sir  W.  Herschel,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Dr.  Solander, 
Dr.  Arelius,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Mr.  Roebuck, 
Dr.  Johnson,  ana  Mr.  Wedgwood, 


William  Beechey  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
whole  affair.  Price's  contributions  to  this 
part  of  the  story  are  only  the  recollections 
of  Townsend.  "  He  told  me,"  says  Mr. 
Price,  "  that  Beechey  painted  Matthew 
Boulton's  picture,  and  when  he  was  at 
Soho,  Mr.  Boulton  explained  to  .him  this 
invention  of  talking  sun  pictures.  Sir  Wil- 
liam then  went  amongst  all  the  artists  and 
got  up  a  petition  to  Matthew  Boulton  and 
the  Lunar  Society  begging  them  to  stop, 
because  it  (the  secret)  would  be  the  means 
of  shutting  up  the  painters*  shops — this 
was  poor  old  Townsend*s  expression." 

And  to  "  poor  old  Townsend,"  rambling 
on  in  his  dotage,  according  to  the  light 
left  him,  we  are  inclined  to  listen  with  an 
indulgent  smile.  We  have  a  right  to  ask 
something  more  definite  at  the  hands  of  a 
scientific  writer,  when  he  refers  to  these 
same  ramblings  as  if  they  were  the  firmest 
of  facts.  "  We  were  informed,"  so  writes 
the  British  journal  of  Photography^  on 
the  1 6th  November,  1863,  "that  a  copy 
of  a  petition  from  the  well-known  painter, 
Sir  William  Beechey,  to  the  members  of 
the  Lunar  Society,  is  in  existence  urging 
them,  &c.,  &c.,'*  in  the  words  and  to  the 
purport  and  effect  of  old  Townsend's  recol- 
lections. If  there  be  such  a  petition  in 
existence,  no  effort  ought  to  be  spared 
for  it  sproduction.  If  there  be  not — the 
fable  of  the  Three  Black  Crows  seems  in 
danger  of  having  its  proud  pre-eminence 
contested. 

The  so-called  Dartmouth  letter,  to  come 
to  it  at  last,  is  a  letter  written  by  Matthew 
Boulton  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  the  press 
copy  of  it  being  found  among  Matthew 
Boulton's  papers.     It  is  in  these  terms :  — 

**  My  Lord, — A  few  days  ago  ^  received  a  let- 
ter from  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  dated  Dublin,  May 
27th,  in  which  he  surpnses  me  by  saying,  *I 
have  written  to  Sir  Grey  Cooper  to  have  a  pen- 
sion of  ;^20  per  annum  for  Mr.  Eginton :  so  if 
there  is  any  stop  write  me  of  it  to  Scotland,  and 
I  will  get  it  set  to  rights,  as  I  know  nothing  but 
inattention  can  stop  it.* 

**As  I  think 'I  cannot  with  propriety  write  to 
Sir  Grey  Cooper  upon  that  matter,  having  not 
the  honor  of  being  known  to  him,  and  as  I  have 
never  mentioned  the  subject  to  him,  or  any  person 
beside  your  lordship,  I  hope,  therefore,  to  be 
pardoned  for  thus  troubling  you  with  my  senti- 
ments and  wishes. 

**  In  the  first  place  I  wish  to  have  an  entire  stop 
put  to  the  pension,  because  Mr.  Eginton  hath  no 
claim  nor  expectations.  I  pay  him  by  the  year, 
and  consequently  he  is  already  paid  by  me  for  all 
the  three  or  four  months  spent  in  that  business : 
and  as  to  an  overplus  reward  for  his  secrecy,  I 
know  how  to  do  that  more  effectually,  and  with 
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more  prudence,  than  giving  him  annually  ;f  20, 
which  will  only  serve  to  keep  up  the  remem- 
brance of  that  business,  and  therefore  'tis  impoli- 
tical. 

*•  Besides  it  might,  perhaps,  be  injurious  to  me, 
as  such  a  pension  might  tend  to  make  him  more 
independent  of  me  and  my  manufacture. 

"His  attachment  to  me,  his  knowing  that  no 
use  hath  been  made  of  the  things,  the  obligation 
he  is  under  to  me,  and  his  own  natural  caution 
and  prudence,  render  me  firmly  persuaded  that 
the  scheme  will  die  away  in  his  memory,  or  at 
least  will  never  be  mentioned. 

••  If  anybody  is  entitled  to  any  pecuniary  re- 
ward in  tliis  business  it  is  myself,  because  I  nave 
not  only  bestowed  some  time  upon  it,  but 
have  actually  expended  in  money  between  one 
and  two  hundred  pounds,  as  I  can  readily  con- 
vince your  lordship  when  I  have  the  honor  of 
seeing  you  at  Soho  ;  and,  although  I  was  induced 

by  to  believe  that  1  was  writing  at 

the  request,  and  under  the  authorityof  a  noble 
lord  (whose  wisdom  and  virtue  I  revere),  yet  I 
never  intended  making  any  charge  to  Government 
of  any  of  my  expenses  or  for  my  trouble. 

"All  that  I  have  now  to  request  of  your  lord- 
ship is  that  a  negative  be  put  upon  the  pension. 

**  My  lord,  your  lordship's  most  dutiful,  most 
obligee!,  and  most  faithful  humble  servant. 

"M.  B." 

It  seems  wanton  to  destroy. almost  as 
soon  as  they  appear  any  of  the  harmless 
little  mysteries  we  have  by  this  time  con- 
jured up,  but  as  a  very  important  person- 
age, who  will  arrive  directly,  would  ob- 
serve, Magna  est  Veritas^  and  we  can  hap- 
pily show  our  devotion  to  Truth,  and  at 
the  same  time  add  to  the  real  interest  of 
our  story,  by  giving  the  coup  de  gf'dce  to 
some  few  of  them  at  once. 

The  silver  pictures,  as  I  have  already 
hinted,  were  not  real  antiques.  The  in- 
scription on  the  parcel  notwithstanding, 
they  turned  out  (we  shall  see  how  directly) 
to  be  daguerreotypes  of  a  date  when  da- 
guerreotyping  was  by  no  means  rare. 
The  hopeful  inscription  on  one  of  the  pic- 
tures in  the  broker's  shop  ["  Sun  picture 
taken  by  a  process  invented  at  the  Soho 
works.  Hands  worth,  the  year  1780-85, 
*  Flora  bedecking  Pan  *  "]  was  found  to  be 
in  the  handwriting  of  the  broker,  who  gave 
as  his  authority  for  the  legend, — Mr.  Price ! 
If  the  complicity  of  the  Government  in  an 
atrocious  piece  of  Vandalism  is  to  go  too, 
we  owe  a  word  of  apology  to  sundry  photo- 
graphic zealots  who  carefully  annotated 
the  facts,  and  drew  attention  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  Lord  Dartmouth's  seat 
was  in  the  vicinity  of  Soho,  and  that  Sir 
Grey  Cooper  was  an  indefatigable  Minis- 
ter of  State.  We  can  in  truth  hardly 
hope  for  a  conviction.     If  we  remember 


that  at  the  time  that  Eginton  was  busy 
with  his  pictures  at  Soho,  the  Soho  factory 
was,  so  (ar  as  the  copper  coinage  of  the 
country  was  concerned,  a  Royal  Mint,  it 
seems  possible,  to  say  the  least  of  it^  that 
the  invention  the  Government  was  de- 
sirous of  putting  a  stop  to,  the  prelimi- 
naries of  which  invention  Boulton  had 
entered  on  "  at  the  request  and  under  the 
authority"  of  a  noble  lord,  as  to  which 
invention  Boulton  had  never  spoken  to 
any  one  but  his  lordship,  and  more  than 
all,  of  which  no  use  had  ever  been  made, 
was  an  invention  more  nearly  affecting  the 
welfare  of  the  State  than  the  copying  of 
celebrated  pictures,  to  the  detriment  of 
artists,  "  by  chemical  and  mechanical 
means." 

One  piece  of  evidence  adduced  by  Mr. 
Price  almost  inclines  us  to  believe  that  the 
invention  did  not  die  suddenly  out  at  all. 
I'his  is  the  proof-sheet  of  an  article  entitled 
"  Handsworth,"  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  James  Watt  for  a  topographi- 
cal work  (Lewis).  If  the  article  was 
really  written  by  him  it  is  extremely  cu- 
rious, for  after  mentioning  astronomical 
clocks  as  having  been  constructed  at  Soho, 
it  goes  on  to  say,  "  The  art  of  copying 
pictures  in  oil  colors,  called  Polygrapliic 
(we  must  bear  this  name  in  mind  as  we 
proceed),  was  also  invented  and  pursued 
here  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Francis 
Eginton,  to  whom  it  was  subsequently  re- 
signed, and  who  became  celebrated  for 
his  painting  upon  glass." 

To  make  amends  for  any  disappoint- 
ment occasioned  by  our  actually  necessary 
Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  we  will  now 
bring  forward  another  mysterious  person- 
age,— unless  indeed  some  critic  shall  step 
in  and  prove  him  to  be  only  Eginton  in 
disguise, — busier  even  than  Eginton  with 
chemical  and  mechanical  painting,- work- 
ing for  a  sort  of  junior  ,"  Lunatics"  in 
London,  and  practising  his  art  not  mere- 
ly without  molestation  by  the  profession, 
but  under  the  sanction  of  names  still  great- 
er than  that  of  Sir  W.  Beechey.  His 
secret  too  is  lost,  and  his  works,  less  fortu- 
nate than  Egmton*s,  have  passed  away  and 
left  "  not  a  wrack  behind." 

Our  new  acquaintance  is  Mr.  Joseph 
Booth,  a  gentleman  describing  himself  as 
of  Lewisham,  artist,  and  engaged,  when  we 
first  meet  with  him,  in  1784,  in  making 
chemical  and  mechanical  reproductions  of 
works  of  art,  very  much  after  the  fashion  0/ 
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Eginton  at  Soho.  In  one  important  par- 
ticular he  differs  materially  from  Eginton. 
He  has  a  turn  for  authorship,  and  loves,  if 
we  would  believe  him,  to  discourse  about 
nothing  so  well  as  the  new  invented  Poly- 
graphic  art.  He  makes  his  art  the  pretext 
for  deluging  us  with  his  views  about  all 
things  earthly  and  supernal — save  one — 
how  he  made  his  '*  chemical  and  mecha- 
nical paintings."  On  this  point  he  is  reti- 
cence itself,  and  he  leaves  us,  after  we 
have  read  both  his  treatises  from  end  to 
end,  under  the  uncomfortable  impression 
that,  while  pretending  to  take  us  into  his 
confidence,  he  has  been  laughing  at  us  in 
his  sleeve.  The  pamphlets  are  perhaps  as 
neat  a  combination  of  rigmarole  and  busi- 
ness "  smartness"  as  anything  that  has 
been  put  forward  by  the  great  showman  of 
our  latter  days,  Artemus  AVard  himself. 
Booth's  first  production  styles  itself — 

"A  Treatise  explanatory  of  the' nature  and 
properties  of  Pollaplasiasmos,  or  the  original 
invention  of  multiplying  [pictures  in  oil  colors, 
with  all  the  properties  of  the  original  paintings, 
whether  in  regard  to  outline,  size,  variety  of  tints, 
&c.  ;  together  with  a  proposal  for  a  subscription 
for  forming  a  collection  of  pictures,  truly  origi- 
nal, on  different  subjects,  interspersed  with  oc- 
casional remarks  on  the  utility  of  painting,  on  the 
modern  improvements  in  that  art,  and  on  the 
merits  of  the  English  school. 

**  Magna  est  Veritas  et prevaUbit,^'*  j 

The  "  explanatory"  treatise  is  a  treatise 
enlightening  us  on  every  imaginable  topic 
with  the  exception,  as  I  have  said,  of 
"  Pollaplasiasmos ;"  full  of  the  perplexities 
of  an  inventor  where  his  art  "  happens  to 
have  even  the  appearance  of  clashing  with 
the  interest  of  those  who  may  be  employed 
in  professions  in  any  aspect  similar  to  the 
new  undertaking,"  and  the  "  undetermined 
state  of  mind"  in  which  he  (Booth)  re- 
mained for  a  considerable  time, "  not  know- 
ing properly  what  method  he  ought  to 
adopt  to  usher  his  invention  into  the  world 
with  that  propriety  which  is  necessary  for 
an  art  entirely  new."  After  moralising  on 
the  relations  between  capital  and  genius, 
the  artist  is  "  induced  on  mature  delibera- 
'  tion  to  throw  himself  and  the  product  of 
many  years*  labor  at  the  feet  of  that  im- 
partial public  who  alone,  &c.,  &c.;"  and 
accordingly  invites  the  impartial  public  to 
forni  a  club  for  the  purchase  of  his  "  polla- 
plasiasmos" paintings.  "  With  respect  to 
an  idea  prevailing  that  the  paintings  must 
be  mere  copies,  I  must  observe  that  they 
cannot  be  termed  so  with  any  propriety, 
New  Series.— Vol.  XVIII.,  No.  3 


especially  when  the  subjects  are  designed 
on  purpose  for  this  work.  Perfect  colored 
pictures  will  be  produced  by  this  manner 
of  painting,  though  the  design  is  only 
made  in  black,  or  a  slight  tinted  drawing, 
and  the  pieces  from  such  sketches  will  be 
as  exquisitely  painted  as  if  the  subject  was 
first  laboriously  finished  upon  a  piece  of 
canvas."  He  forestalls  very  curiously  an 
art  critic  of  some  celebrity,  who  gave  rea- 
sons why  we  have  no  more  of  the  works 
of  this  Lost  Art,  by  drawing  our  attention 
to  the  imperishable  character  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  Pollaplasiasmos  : — "  An  entire 
new  system  of  drawing  and  coloring,  which 
is  not  subject  to  either  change,  cracking, 
peeling,  or  any  other  inconveniences,  which 
too  frequently  attend  even  first-rate  pic- 
tures painted  in  the  usual  manner."  Un- 
4ess  he  is  carrying  duplicity  to  an  incredi- 
ble length  his  art  had  nothing  in  common 
with  engraving,  which  he  denounces  as  "  a 
metaphysical  thought  which  endeavors  to 
form  in  imagination  a  living  being  without 
a  body  or  member,"  while  his  own  art  is 
"  that  to  painting  which  engraving  is  to 
design.  Moreover,"  he  adds,  but  without 
our  seeing  very  clearly  what  the  remark  is 
intended  to  convey,  "  all  the  aerial  beings 
of  a  Shakspear,  or  a  Milton,  must  be 
formed  of  parts  which  are  first  realised  in 
nature,  else  they  could  not  possibly  find  a 
way  to  the  poet's  fancy."  When  he  begins 
seriatim  to  set  out  "  the  imperfections  of 
engravihg,  and  the  reason  of  his  dwelling 
on  those  imperfections,"  we  may  fairly 
hope  we  are  on  the  eve  of  some  discovery, 
and  when  he  refers  to  the  "  sarcasms  which 
have  been  abundantly  bestowed  "  upon  his 
invention,  our  curiosity  is  on  the  alert  for 
some  piece  of  contemporary  criticism  from 
which  we  may  form  a  guess  as  to  its  na- 
ture. But  the  hope  dies  away  as  we  read 
on  and  find  only  a  string  of  platitudes 
about  "real  grandeur"  being  something 
more  than  "  a  profusion  of  gold  and  glit- 
ter," and  the  eye  being  "  never  more 
pleased  than  when  the  mind  partakes  of 
the  same  sensation."  After  wandering  off 
to  the  history  of  tapestry,  Albert  Diirer, 
Hugo  de  Carpi,  and  Mr.  Jackson  of  Bat- 
tersea  (who  has,  it  appears,  all  but  effected 
some  wonderful  improvement  in  paper 
hangings),  he  comes  to  notice  the  inven- 
tion of  one  Le  Blond,  for  printing  in  colois 
from  mezzo-tinto  plates.  "  These  were 
certainly,"  he  says,  "  very  good  of  their 
kind,  but  the  great  expense  attending  the 
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•preparation  of  the  plates,  &c.,  considerably 
enhanced  the  price  to  purchasers,  and 
though  they  were  much  esteemed  at  that 
time,  yet  they  were  nothing  more  than 
prints  in  colors  on  paper," — from  which 
we  may  fairly  enough  infer  that  Booth's 
process  was  something  else.  His  pictures 
were  finished  with  great  nicety,  and  he  is 
particularly  severe  on  the  "  artistic  daubs," 
which  he  declares  have  been  the  origin  of 
the  "wink  of  wisdom"  connoisseurs  are 
forced  to  give  in  peeping  through  their 
hands.  In  connection  with  artistic  daubs 
he  tells  us  of  "  a  person  of  Birmingham" 
who  "  acquired  a  considerable  fortune  by 
indulging  a  similar  mind ;"  but  unless  there 
are  circumstances  we  are  not  acquainted 
with  in  the  factory  at  Soho,  the  reference 
can  hardly  be  to  the  only  rival  he  can 
have  in  his  own  line — ^the  artist  Eginton. 
Neither  Booth  nor  Eginton  patented 
the  invention  they  practised.  Booth  in- 
sists on  taking  us  into  his  confidence  and 
telling  us  frankly  why.  He  says  it  has 
been  a  matter  of  "  surprise  to  some  peo- 
ple" that  he  has  not.  Had  he  given  no 
reason  we  might  perhaps  have  shared  in 
the  "  surprise."  As  it  is  we  find  it  difficult 
to  reconcile  the  reason  with  the  facts.  He 
says  that  if  he  had  patented  his  invention 
he  must  have  disclosed  the  secret  in  his 
specification ;  but  unless  there  were  two 
Joseph  Booths,  both  artists  of  Lewisham, 
flourishing  at  the  same  time,  our  friend 
Joseph  must  excuse  us  for  being  very 
imperfectly  satisfied  with  the  explanation. 
A  Joseph  Booth,  of  Lewisham,  artist,  if  we 
can  trust  the  record  of  the  Office  of  the 
Great  Seal,  obtained  in  the  year  1792, 
Letters-Patent  for  an  invention,  the  nature 
of  which  he  was  by  a  special  Act  of  Par- 
liament (32  Geo.  III.  c.  Ixxiii.)  allowed  to 
keep  secret.  It  was  for  "  a  machine  or 
apparatus,  and  certain  chemical  composi* 
tions  invented  by  him,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  various  kinds  of  wooUen  cloths 
and  other  articles^  I  have  the  specifica- 
tion of  the  patent  (No.  1,888)  before  me, 
and  I  see  from  it  that  in  pursuance  of  the 
act  Lord  Damley  and  a  Mr.  Nicholson 
have  examined  our  artist,  and  certify  in  an 
an  affidavit  that  the  specification,  amended 
at  their  suggestion,  "  fully,  completely,  and 
accurately  describes  the  whole  and  every 
part  of  such  invention  and  discovery,  and 
the  method  of  using  and  employing  the 
same  for  the  uses  and  purposes  therein  set 


forth."  We  run  through  the  specification, 
firom  which  the  seal  of  secrecy  has  long 
since  been  removed,  and  find  that  what* 
ever  "other  articles"  may  have  been  in- 
vented by  the  patentee,  he  has  said  no 
word  that  can  be  construed  into  the  de- 
scription of  any  method  of  chemically  and 
mechanically  painting  in  oil. 

Booth's  pamphlet  concludes  with  an 
address  to  his  patrons.  He  tells  them 
that  "  he  has  lately  refused  a  very  advan- 
tageous offer  made  by  a  foreign  power,"  for 
the  establishment  of  his  art  *'  in  a  place 
where  he  was  assured  of  the  greatest  suc- 
cess." But  no  terms  **  can  induce  him  to 
leave  his  native  country  in  expectation  of 
the  patronage  and  protection  of  foreigners, 
more  especially  as  he  is  well  assured  he 
will  be  amply  rewarded  in  throwing  him- 
self for  support  in  his  undertaking  on  that 
candor  and  liberality  which  have  ever 
been  the  characteristic  of  Britons.  He 
has  already  received  the  most  flattering 
proof  of  the  justness  of  his  sentiments  on 
this  head,  on  an  application  made  above 
a  year  ago  to  one  of  the  first  men  the 
world  has  produced  in  his  line.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  with  a 
protecting  hand,  generously  assisted  him 
in  his  invention  in  a  manner  truly  great 
and  noble.  .  .  .  Mr.  West,  too,  with  a 
mind  superior  to  professional  prejudices, 
indulged  the  artist  with  the  use  of  one  of 
his  pictures  (*  Jupiter  and  Europa'),  from 
which  he  has  taken  the  first  piece  which  he 
dares  submit  to  the  inspection  of  the  pub- 
lic, numbers  of  former  productions  havmg 
been  laid  aside  from  the  many  improve- 
ments which  the  art  has  undergone  within 
the  last  year."  In  the  title-page  of  this  curi- 
ous work,  we  read  that  a  specimen  of  the  Art 
"  may  now  be  inspected  at  the  inventor's 
house  near  Golden  Square,  admittance 
gratis^  price  of  the  pamphlet  u." — a  forai 
of  invitation  not  unknown  to  patrons  of 
art  of  the  present  day. 

Four  years  dapse  before  we  catch  sight 
of  our  artist  friend  again.  He  is  evidently 
prospering.  His  society  has  been  formed, 
and  Pollaplasiasmos  has  become  Poly- 
graphy ;  the  very  title,  as  I  pointed  out 
ust  now,  adopted  for  Eginton's  process  at 
Soho.  The  lapse  of  time  has  left  the  artist 
as  didactic,  but  unfortunately  as  uncom- 
municative (about  picture  painting)  as 
ever.  He  is  now  publishing  a  second 
pamphlet ;  it  is  without  date,  but  assigned 
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by  the  learned  in  such  matters  in  the 
British  Museam  to  1788,  He  pens  this 
time — 

**  An  Address  to  the  public  on  the  Polygraphic 
Art,  or  the  copying  and  multiplying  pictures  in 
oil  colors,  by  a  chemical  and  mecnaniod  process, 
the  invention  of  Mr.  Joseph  Booth,  portrait 
painter. 

**  Utque  artes  pariat  Solertia  nutriat  usus." 

AVe  have  no  space  left  to  record  the 
wanderings  of  our  heroin  his  second  mani- 
festo, in  which  he  praises  his  art  as  "  hav- 
ing a  tendency  to  strengthen  religious 
principles  and  conceptions,  and  to  improve 
the  morals  of  the  people.  ...  A  taste 
for  the  fine  arts,"  he  observes — and  the 
sentiment  was  probably  a  novelty  then — 
"  is  incompatible  with  ferocity  of  manners. 
It  even  restrains  the  fierceness  of  war.  .  . 
Painting  in  particular  is  favorable  to  vir- 
tue. .  ."and  so  on.  The  man  is  incorrigible 
as  ever,  and  we  lay  down  the  second 
pamphlet,  like  the  first,  without  having  in 
any  way  improved  our  knowledge  of  the 
process  he  invented. 

This  source  of  information  failing  us,  we 
revert  naturally  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Soho.  So  long  as  the  Heathfield  work- 
room remained  closed,  there  was  ground 
of  course  for  hope  that  within  it  would  be 
found  the  very  instruments  that  had  been 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  pictures. 
The  idea  must  indeed  have  impressed  it- 
self with  singular  force  upon  the  minds  of 
those  interested  in  the  matter,  when  we 
find  a  writer,  usually  so  careful  as  Mr. 
Smiles,*  including  in  the  list  of  articles 
which  presented  themselves  to  those  who 
at  last,  on  the  4th  May,  1862,  got  access 
to  the  chamber — an  "extemporised  ca- 
mera!" Unhappily  to  the  few  persons 
who  (among  them  were  Sir  Francis  Smith 
and  Mr.  Woodcroft)  entered  the  workroom 
so  long  closed,  no  such  object  was  apparent, 
carefully  as  every  nook  and  comer  of  the 
premises  was  searched.  The  only  optical 
apparatus  to  be  seen  were  three  or  four 
lenses  with  paper  mounts,  and  these  were 
^^ng  about  in  drawers. 

With  the  unsuccessful  search  in  Watt's 
workroom  the  attempts  to  collect  evidence 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Soho  seem  to  have 
ceased,  and  the  photographic  world,  in 
which  the  rumored  discovery  had  made  a 
stir,  prepared  for  a  discussion  over  what  ma- 
terials had  come  to  light.  On  the  first  night 
of  its  winter  session  in  1863,  the  rooms  of 


•  Lives  of  Boulton  and  Watt. 


the  London  Photographic  Society  were 
crowded,  and  Sir  Francis  made  his  state- 
ment, which  it  is  needless  to  say  was  lis- 
tened to  with  the  deepest  interest.  When 
the  sensational  part  of  it  had  been  win- 
nowed out  of  the  story,  the  modest  tone 
in  which  the  speculations  of  the  speaker  had 
been  put  forward  earned  for  him  perhaps  still 
heartier  admiration.  The  evidence  in  the 
shape  of  products  of  the  Lost  Art  was  of 
course  subjected  to  the  severest  scrutiny. 
The  more  the  paper  pictures  were  examined 
the  more  wonderful  and  extraordinary  they 
appeared.  As  if  to  destroy  at  a  blow  the 
theories  of  those  who  maintained  that  they 
were  simply  copper-plate  engravings  color- 
ed after  some  expeditious  method,  it  was 
found  that  the  whole  picture  could  be 
wiped  out  with  a  sponge  as  a  boy's  sums 
are  rubbed  off  a  slate!  The  British 
yournal  of  Photography^  one  of  the  highest 
authorities  I  suppose  upon  the  matter,  was 
obliged  some  days  after  the  meeting  to 
content  itself  with  thus  summing  up  the 
status  of  the  pictures  that  had  been  found : 
"  There  is  no  direct  evidence  proving  them 
to  have  been  produced  by  photography. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  which 
miUtates  against  such  a  supposition,  and 
several  arguments  in  favor  of  it."  The 
paper  of  one  ("  The  Stratonice")  furnished 
a  strong  probability  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
picture.  It  was  shown  by  a  letter  from  the 
present  proprietors  of  the  mills  where  it 
was  manufactured  that  it  must  have  been  • 
made  prior  to  1794. 

The  general  discussion  at  the  Society's 
meeting  was  led  off  by  Dr.  Diamond,  who 
cited  the  opinion  of  one  of  our  most  compe- 
tent authorities,  Mr.  WilHam  Smith,  deputy 
chairman  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery, 
to  the  effect  that  the  pictures  "  were  not  pro- 
duced either  by  engraving,  drawing  or 
painting,  or  by  any  method  of  which  he  had 
any  knowledge.  They  bore  no  traces  of  any 
handwork  whatever."  Much  interest  was 
expressed  on  the  production  by  the  speak- 
er of  a  Catalogue  of  the  exhibition  of  Jo- 
seph Booth  and  the  Polygraphic  Society, 
at  38  r,  Strand.  The  rest  of  their  discussion 
was  hardly  profitable,  the  critics  selecting 
for  their  attacks  precisely  those  points  of 
the  story  on  which  it  was  exceptionally 
strong.  One  gentleman,  who  objected 
that  in  the  early  days  of  photography  "  no 
lens  txisted  capable  of  producing  a  sharp 
impression,"  found  apparently  no  one  at 
the  meeting  to  remove  his  doubts.     He 
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receives  a  reply,  however,  a  few  days 
after,  in  the  British  yournal  of  Phoiogra- 
ph\\  somewhat  in  the  style  of  the  York- 
shireman  who  accounted  for  a  particular 
phenomenon  by  "  dooting  the  fact."  The 
answer,  the  editor  says,  "  is  simple ;  the 
image  is  not  sharp,  but  presents  precisely 
the  appearance  that  would  be  anticipated 
of  an  uncorrected  lens  of  a  particular  cha- 
racter, that  is  to  say,  if  taken  by  the  aid  of 
a  quartz  spectacle  lens  (pebble),  an  instru- 
ment very  hkely  to  have  been  used." 

The  meeting  at  the  Society's  rooms  by 
no  means  exhausted  the  discussion,  and 
pamphlets  had  to  be  exchanged  before  all 
parties  could  receive  even  imperfect  satis- 
faction. One  by  Mr.  M.  P.  W.  Boulton, 
(grandson  of  Matthew  Boulton),  published 
in  1865,  went  far  to  clear  up  all  the  points 
as  to  which  we  can  even  now  feel  sure. 
Adopting  a  species  of  argument  especially 
applicable  to  the  case,  he  made  the  eye 
the  arbiter  in  the  dispute  as  to  the  silver 
plates,  and  proved  that  the  "  sun  picture  of 
old  Soho,"  before  1791,  was  a  daguerreo- 
type of  Winsor  Green,  taken  by  his  aunt. 
Miss  Wilkinson,  in  1840.  He  did  this  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  appending  to  his 
pamphlet  a  lithograph  copy  of  the  picture 
on  tlie  silver  plate  and  a  sketch  of  Winsor 
Green,  taken  in  1841.  On  that  point  no 
.one  doubted  more. 

"  Segnius  irritant  animos  demissa  per  aures 
Quam  qux  sunt  oculis  subjecta  ndelibus.'* 

Mn  Boulton  expresses  himself  as  ad- 
verse to  the  supposition  that  the  so-called 
mechanical  pictures  were  photographic. 
As  regards  the  word  "sun  pictures,"  he 
says,  "  neither  my  sisters  nor  I  ever  heard 
this  title  made  use  of;  but  I  have  found 
persons  who,  when  at  Soho  about  1830, 
heard  the  pictures  there  spoken  of  as  *  sun 
pictures,*  and  I  believe  that  Mr.  Hodgson 
heard  the  title  used  at  an  earlier  period." 

The  last  shot  fired  by  way  of  controver- 
sy was  by  Mr.  George  Wallis,  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museuni,  in  the  Art  yournal 
for  1866,  under  the  title  of  "The  Ghost  of 
an  Art  Process  practised  at  Soho,  near  Bir- 
mingham, about  1777  to  1780,  erroneous- 
ly supposed  to  have  been  Photography." 
But  for  the  consideration  of  this  and 
many  other  interesting  speculations  that 
have  been  hazarded  on  the  subject  we 
have  no  space  left. 

I  think  I  have  now  said  all  that  is 
needful  to  induce  those  interested  in  curi- 
.osities  of  invention  to  look  into  this  singu- 


lar matter  for  themselves.     So  far  as  con- 
cerns the  process  by  which 'the  pictures 
were  produced,  we  are  perplexed  rather 
than  assisted  by  the  repeared  "  explana- 
tions" of  discordant  experts.     If  it  was 
merely  mechanical  reproduction    of  any 
given   subject,   one   can    fancy   how  the 
good  people  of  Soho  chuckled  over  the 
letter  (which  still  survives)  of  one  of  their 
London  customers  begging  the  next  pic- 
tures they  ordered  might  be  painted  "  in  a 
much  more  masterly  style."     If  they  were 
not,  and  hand  labor  was  not  dispensed 
with  by  the  art,  it  seems  impossible  to  un- 
derstand the  delight  expressed  by  Mat- 
thew Boulton  in  one  of  his  letters  (ist  Fe- 
bruary, 1 781),  at  having  his  engine  draw- 
ings copied  by  the  art  "  on  thick  paper,  in 
which  case  the  drawing  is  reversed,  and  is 
so  perfect  as  not  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  original."    That  it  was  mechanical,  or 
that  the  outiine  (and  possibly  the  dead 
color)  was  secured  without  labour,  seems 
a  fair  inference  from  one  of  Bumey's  let- 
ters, where  he  is  writing  about  a  picture 
that  would  seem  to  have  not  been  well 
adapted  to  the  process.     "  Your  idea  was 
perfecdy  right,"  he  says,  "  about  *  Telema- 
chus  ^  had  it  been  mechanized,  but  at  pre- 
sent the  outline  and  the  dead  color  take 
nearly   half  the   time."     If  the   art  was 
worked  secretly  its  concealment  was  pos- 
sibly due  to  much  the  same  course  of  pro- 
ceeding on  the  part  of  those  who  worked 
it,  as  that  described  by  Edgar  Poe  in  his 
famous  story  of  the  "  The  Purloined  Let- 
ter."    Had  it  been  known  to  be  a  secret, 
it  seems  strange  that  it  escaped  the  atten- 
tion of  the  "  Eavesdroppers"  about  Soho, 
with  whose  wiles  Mr.  Smiles  makes  us  ac- 
quainted in  his  charming  little  sketch  of 
the  way-side  inn  at  Handsworth ;   and  if 
— but  we  might  lose    ourselves   to   any 
depth  in  conjecture  on  this  curious  matter, 
with  regard  to  which  those  most  compe- 
tent to   decide  agree  only  in    differing. 
Without  staying  to  draw  the  moral,  or 
morals, — for  there  are  morals  in  the  story 
for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  from 
dealers  in  waste  paper  to   Ministers  <rf 
State, — I   would  recommend  the  reader 
simply  to  visit  the  little  chamber  of  Sr 
Francis  Smith,  at  the  Patent  Museum  of 
South  Kensington,  see  the  pictures  which 
have  been  actually  found,  and  decide  for 
himself  upon  what  Mr.  Wallis  very  hap- 
pily christened  while  his  judgment  was  in 
suspense,  "  An  Art  mystery  awaiting  a  so- 
lution."— Fortnightly  Review. 
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SALMON   P.   CHASE. 

BY   THE  EDITOR. 

Salmon  Portland  Chase,  whose  im-  uncle  to  a  rather  more  ambitious  institu- 

pressive  countenance  looks  out  from  our  tion  at  Cincinnati,  and  remained  there  un- 

frontispiece  this  month,  was  one  of  the  til,  in  1823,  Bishop  Chase  went  to   Eu- 

greatest  men  of  what  was  perhaps  the  rope  to  raise  funds  for  the  establishment 

greatest  epoch  of  our  national  history ;  but  of  Kenyon  College.      Salmon  then  re- 

the  more  striking  portions  of  his  career  turned  to  New-Hampshire,  taught  school 

were  so  recent,  and  its  incidents  are  so  for  a  little  while,  studied  for  a  little  while 

familiar,  doubtless,  to  the  great  majority  of  at  Royalton,  Vermont,  entered  Dartmouth 

our  readers,  that  only  the  briefest  sketch  of  College  in  the  junioF  class  in  1824,  and 

his  life  will  be  attempted  here.  was  graduated  two  years  later  at  the  age 

Though  identified  in  his  public  career  of  18.  With  his  diploma  and  a  few  dol- 
with  the  West,  Mr.  Chase  was  a  New-Eng-  lars  he  went  to  Washington  and  advertised 
lander,  a  native  of  Cornish,  New-Hamp-  in  The  National  Intelligencer  his  intention 
shire,  where  he  was  bom  on  the  13th  of  to  teach  "a  select  classical  school;"  but 
January,  1808.  His  ancestors  on  the  fa-  he  got  no  pupils,  and  his  money  rapidly 
ther's  side  were  English,  and  oil  the  mo-  disappeared.  In  despair  he  applied  to 
ther's  side  Scotch.  Several  members  of  his  uncle,  the  Senator,  for  a  clerkship  in 
the  family  in  the  previous  generation  at-  the  Treasury.  "  If  you  want  half  a  dollar 
tained  some  distinction  in  public  life,  one  to  buy  a  spade  and  go  dig  for  a  living," 
of  his  uncles  having  been  a  Senator  of  the  was  the  answer,  "  I  will  give  it  to  you. 
United  States  and  Chief  Justice  of  Ver-  but  I  will  not  help  you  to  a  place  under 
mont ;  another,  a  leader  of  the  bar  in  Port-  Government.  I  got  an  appointment  for 
land ;  while  a  third  was  bishop  of  the  Pro-  a  nephew  once,  and  it  ruined  him."  At 
testant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  diocese  of  last  he  obtained  charge  of  a  school  from 
Ohio.  His  father,  however,  was  a  farmer  which  the  proprietor  was  about  to  retire, 
on  a  moderate  scale,  remaining  for  a  time  and  which  numbered  among  its  patrons 
at  the  old  homestead  in  Cornish  and  sub-  Henry  Clay,  William  Wirt,  and  other  dis- 
sequently  removing  to  Keene.  During  tinguished  men,  and  during  his  leisure 
the  war  of  181 2  he  embarked  in  an  en-  hours  he  pursued  the  study  of  law  under 
terprise  which  came  to  ruin  as  soon  as  the  Mr.  Wirt's  auspices.  His  entrance  into 
war  ended,  and  soon  afterwards  he  died  the  legal  profession  was  not  auspicious, 
suddenly,  leaving  his  family  in  straitened  He  passed  his  examination  in  1830  with 
circumstances.  The  young  Salmon  was  difficulty,  and  it  is  said  that  he  was  not 
nevertheless  sent  to  school  at  Windsor,  rejected  only  because  he  intended  to 
Vermont,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  was  practice  at  Cincinnati,  where  any  sort  of  a 
committed  to  the  care  of  his  uncle,  the  lawyer  was  supposed  at  that  time  to  be 
Bishop,  who  had  offered  to  provide  for  good  enough.  His  only  client  for  a  long 
his  education.  A  journey  to  Ohio  in  time  was  a  man  who  paid  him  half  a  dol- 
those  days  was  a  serious  affair ;  but  the  lar  for  drawing  an  agreement,  and  came 
boy  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  an  elder  back  a  few  days  after  to  borrow  the  half 
brother,  who  with  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft  dollar.  In  his  first  argument  before  a 
was  starting  to  join  Gen.  Cass's  expedition  Federal  court  he  broke  down.  Neverthe- 
to  tlie  Upper  Mississippi.  The  Bishop  less  he  soon  made  his  way.  He  had  set- 
lived  at  Worthington,  near  Columbus,  and  tied  at  Cincinnati  immediately  after  his 
young  Chase  was  obliged  to  remain  for  admission  to  the  bar,  and  while  waiting 
several  weeks  at  Cleveland  before  he  for  practice  he  prepared  an  edition  of  the 
found  a  chance  of  completing  the  journey,  statutes  of  Ohio,  with  notes  and  a  histori- 
During  this  time  he  earned  his  living  by  cal  introduction,  which  brought  him  into 
ferrying  passengers  across  the  Cuyahoga  notice,  and  as  early  as  1834  he  was  ap- 
in  2b  canoe.  At  Worthington  he  divided  pointed  soUcitor  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
his  time  between  hard  work  on  the  Bish-  States  in  Cincinnati, 
op's  farm  and  hard  study  in  the  Bishop's  About  this  time  Mr.  Chase  began  to 
academy.    Thence   he   accompanied  his  take  a  prominent  part  in  political  tiffairs. 
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and  soon  became  a  leader  in  all  the  agita- 
tions and  struggles  which  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  Free  Soil  and  subsequently 
of  the  Republican  party.  At  first  he  acted 
with  the  Democratic  party,  and  in  1849, 
by  a  combination  of  Democratic  and 
Free  Soil  votes,  was  elected  Senator  of 
the  United  States  from  Ohio.  He  severed 
his  connection  with  that  party  in  1852, 
and  in  1855  was  elected  Governor  of  Ohio 
by  the  Republicans  and  Know  Nothings, 
being  also  reelected  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  in  1856.- 

At  the  Chicago  Convention  in  i860, 
Mr.  Chase  was  one  of  the  favorite  candi- 
dates, and  when  President  Lincoln  formed 
his  cabinet,  the  former  rival  was  selected 
as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  In  this  po- 
sition Mr.  Chase  achieved  his  greatest 
work.  "  History,"  says  a  recent  writer, 
"  will  rate  as  one  of  the  greatest  finance 
ministers  of  modern  times  the  man  who 
brought  our  country  through  the  unexam- 
pled trial  of  the  war,  without  serious  em- 
barras-iment  and  with  unshaken  credit." 

In  June,  1864,  Mr.  Chase  resigned  the 


Secretaryship  of  the  Treasury,  and  in 
October  of  the  same  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States, 
as  successor  to  Judge  Roger  B.  Taney. 
He  performed  the  duties  of  this  high  office 
until  his  death,  but  his  health  had  been 
broken  by  his  four  years  of  excessive  work 
during  the  war,  and  his  life  from  this  tin>e 
on  was  a  losing  struggle  with  disease. 
He  bore  up  bravely  and  hopefully,  but 
his  strength  gradually  ebbed  away  until 
in  the  summer  of  1870  he  was  stricken 
with  paralysis.  Rallying  from  this,  he 
made  a  trip  to  the  West  which  seemed  to 
benefit  him,  but  on  the  cars  while  return- 
ing East  he  was  again  stricken  down. 
The  spring  of  1872  found  him  once  more 
at  his  post  in  Washington,  where  he  re- 
mained until  June,  and  was  in  New- York 
City  on  his  way  to  his  daughter's  home  in 
Rhode  Island  when  the  fatal  stroke  came 
on  May  8th.  He  died  suddenly  at  the 
last,  and  his  death,  following  so  closely 
upon  that  of  his  great  fellow- worker, 
Seward,  made  a  profound  impression  upon 
the  country. 
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Outlines  of  German  Literature.  By  Joseph 
Gostwick  and  Robert  Harrison.  New- York: 
Holt  ^  Williams.     1873. 

This  is  a  very  valuable  and  even  fascinating 
contribution  to  the  study  of  that  German  litera- 
ture which  has  had  such  a  profound  influence  on 
nearly  every  branch  of  modern  thought,  but  which 
remains  comparatively  unknown  to  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  English  readers.  The  authors  are  espe- 
cially well  adapted  for  their  work,  Mr.  Gostwick 
being  the  author  of  a  favorably  known  **  Hand- 
book of  American  Literature,"  and  Mr.  Harrison 
being  librarian  of  the  London  Library ;  and  their 
review  is  very  comprehensive  and  satisfactorily 
complete.  It  begins  with  the  "Nibelungen 
Lied,"  of  which  it  gives  an  excellent  summary, 
pursues  the  early  or  romantic  period  of  Teutonic 
literature,  and  tracing  the  literary  outlines  of  the 
middle  ages,  brings  ^us  progressively  up  to  our 
own  times. 

The  authors  have  not  neglected  any  portion  of 
their  theme ;  and,  besides  the  successive  poetic 
productions,  Tauler's  sermons,  Von  Hutten's 
epistles,  and  Luther's  works,  the  theologians  and 
the  hymn-writers  are  all  brought  under  review. 
Luther's  relation  to  his  country's  language  and 
literature  is  very  clearly  pointed  out ;  and  for  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  the  classical  period 
began, •ihe  positions  of  Wolf  and  Winckelmann, 


of  Klopstock,  I^essing,  and  Wieland  are  care- 
fully indicated.  A  liberal  space  is  devoted  to 
Goethe  and  Schiller ;  and  throughout  the  book, 
admirable  translations  are  given  of  the  most  clas- 
sical, famous,  and  characteristic  portions  of  the 
works  brought  under  review.  The  volune  may 
be  opened  anywhere  with  interest,  and  the  reader 
will  find  lucid  exposition  and  commentary,  well- 
written  biographical  sketches,  accurate  if  not 
sparkling  translation,  and  sound  scholarship. 
Even  modern  German  philosophy  is  not  neglected ; 
and  Kant,  Schelling,  Hegel,  Fichte,  Schopen- 
hauer, and  others  are  summarized  with  the  view 
of  givihg  even  the  ordinary  reader  some  idea  at 
least  of  the  different  positions  held  by  these  well- 
known  metaphysicians.  No  attempt  is  made  to 
decide  their  merits  or  to  discuss  their  philosophy ; 
but  their  systems  are  presented  for  the  most  part 
in  their  own  words  and  without  comment.  \ 

The  "  Outlines,"  from  beginning  to  end,  reveal 
conscientious  and  painstaking  industry,  and  ex- 
cellent choice  of  material;  and  we  know  of  no 
other  work  on  these  topics  where  any  thing  like 
the  same  amount  of  information  can  be  obtained 
in  so  convenient  and  pleasant  a  manner. 

Foods.  By  Edward  Smith,  M.D.  International 
Scientific  Series.  New- York:  D.  Appleton 
&*  Co, 

This  third  volume  of  the  **  International  Scien- 
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tific  Series"  maintains  the  high  character  marked 
out  by  the  two  previous  issues,  and  is  of  even 
greater  practical  utility.  No  subject  could  be 
more  important  or  of  more  universal  interest, 
and  medical  and  literary  quacks  have  so  befogged 
the  public  mind  about  it  of  late  that  it  is  quite  time 
for  science  to  undertake  its' treatment.  We  think 
Dr.  Smith's  work  will  be  accepted  as  entirely 
satisfactory  both  to  the  scientific  student  and  the 
practical  housekeeper.  Under  a  simple  classifica- 
tion into  soHd,  liquid,  and  gaseous,  and  a  sub- 
division of  these  into  nitrogenous  and  non-nitro- 
genous, it  treats  of  every  food  known  to  man, 
not  excepting  water  and  atmospheric  air;  explain- 
ing their  properties,  tracing  their  effects  when 
absorbed  into  the  animal  economy,  and  indicating 
their  relation  to  all  the  other  foods  with  which 
they  are  usually  associated.  The  author  has  no 
hobby  to  ride  or  theory  to  Enforce ;  he  deals  with 
his  subject  in  a  purely  scientific  spirit,  and  the 
conclusions  he  puts  down  are  the  demonstrated 
results  of  experimental  analysis  and  rigid  in- 
duction. It  is  refreshing  to  see  a  subject  on 
which  there  has  been  so  much  'crude  and  reckless 
theorizing,  reclaimed  for  its  proper  position  among 
the  practical  sciences ;  and  the  wide  circulation 
which  Dr.  Smith's  treatise  deserves  would  at  least 
pave  the  way  for  more  intelligent  feeding  than 
Americans  are  now  accustomed  to  put  up  with. 

Dr.  Smith  has  in  hand  a  supplementary  volume 
on  "Diets,"  which  will  apply  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  present  work,  and  which  will  pro- 
bably be  even  more  directly  useful. 

A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes.  By  Thomas  Hardy. 
Leisure  Hour  Series.  New- York :  Henry 
Holt  dr*  Co, 

Mr.  Hardy,  the  author  of  this  story,  has  writ- 
ten but  three  books  in  all,  and  those  in  pretty 
rapid  succession ;  yet  we  think  it  can  be  said  of 
him  already  that., he  .has  earned  a  distinct  place 
for  himself  (in  the  first  rank  of  contemporary 
novelists.  Each  of  his  novels  has  shown  a 
marked  advance  of  both  creative  power  and  lite- 
rary skill,  and  *.*A  ?air  of  Blue  Eyes"  is  not 
only  much  the  best  of  recent  English  novels,  but 
will  bear  comparison  with  the  standard  works  of 
standard  authors  in  this  field.  Its  merits,  more- 
ever,  are  not  of  that  type  with  which  readers  of 
later  English  fiction  are  familiar,  consisting  of  a 
more  or  less  close  approximation  to  some  one  of 
the  recognized  literary  masters.  It  is  neither 
imitative  nor  refractive  (if  we  may  be  allowed  to 
borrow  a  word  from  the  scientific  vocabulary), 
but  both  in  conception  and  in  literary  treatment 
is  entirely  individual  and  characteristic  More 
than  most  novels,  even  of  the  better  sort,  it  can 
be  regarded  simply  as  a  work  of  art ;  for  the  au- 
thor has  no  theory  to  propound  or  moral  to  exem- 
plify, and  contents  himself  in  his  work  with  mere- 
ly holding  the  mirror  up  to  the  more  picturesque 
aspects  of  nature  and  human  nature.  It  is  only 
in  the  selection  of  these   aspects  that  his  own 


personality  comes  in,  and  "APair  of  Blue  Eyes," 
like  his  previous  story,  **  Under  the  Greenwood 
Tree,"  reveals  a  singularly  poetic,  receptive,  and 
subjective  temperament. 

We  have  not  space  to  analyze  the  story,  but 
we'  may  say  that  the  heroine — the  owner  of  the 
pair  of  blue  eyes — is  inexpressibly  charming,  and 
charming  by  means  of  just  those  superlatively 
feminine  qualities  which  have  confused  the  judg- 
ments and  bewildered  the  consciences  of  men  in 
all  ages.  The  magic  of  her  personahty,  indeed, 
has  bewitched  her  own  creator ;  for,  while  we  can 
not  but  condemn  a  character  whose  end,  as  depicted 
here,  is  the  natural  and  necessary  result  of  its 
previous  manifestations,  it  can  not  be  denied  that 
Mr.  Hardy  carries  [all  jur  sympathies  with  her 
from  first  to  last.  Henry  Knight,  the  essayist 
and  reviewer,  is  a  new  accession  to  the  portrait 
gallery  of  fiction  ;  Mr.  Swancourt,  the  typical 
rector  who  is  wordly-minded  as  any  man-about- 
town,  though  not  in  a  vicious  way,  is  an  entirely 
fresh  outcome  of  a  familiar  pattern';  and  all  the 
characters,  in  fact,  from  .day-laborer  to  Lord 
Luxellian,  are  drawn  with  the  skill  of  a  master 
and  the  precision  of  an  artist. 

For  the  rest,  Mr.  Hardy's  literary  style  is  sin- 
gularly graceful  and  spirited;  his  descriptions  of 
natural  scenery  are  fine,  sympathetic,  and  vari- 
ous;  and  in  incidental  touches')  here  and  there, 
without  display  or  affectation,  he  reveals  a  discip- 
hned  mind  and  wide  general  acquirements. 

Critiques  and  Addresses.  By  T.  H.  Huxley, 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.  New- York:  D,  AfpUton  <§r= 
Co.     1873. 

This  volume,  like  the  **  Lay  Sermons,  Ad- 
dresses, and  Lectures"  published  two  or  three 
years  ago,  contains  the  addresses  which  Prof. 
Huxley  has  delivered  since  1870,  together  with 
the  more  important  papers  that  he  has  contribut- 
ed to  the  various  magazines.  It  deals,  of  course, 
chiefly  with  scientific  and  philosophical  questions, 
but  also,  to  greater  extent  than  usual,  with  those 
pertaining  to  education.  The  author's  official  con- 
nection with  the  London  School  Board  gives  these 
latter  an  especially  practical  character,  and  it 
need  not  be  said  that  they  are  among  the  most 
valuable  of  recent  contributions  to  the  discussion 
of  popular  education  from  the  scientific  point  of 
view.  Every  one  interested  in  the  subject  should 
read  them,  for  though  they  were  called  forth 
by  local  and  temporary  incidents,  they  discuss 
aspects  of  the  subject  which  are  of  all  but  uni- 
versal application  and  importance. 

In  the  preface,  Professor  Huxley  crosses 
swords  with  some  of  his  critics — among  them 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  and  Mr.  Mivart — and  am- 
plifies some  of  the  points  which  are  touched  upon 
in  the  succeeding  papers. 

"The  People's  Pictorial  Atlas"  (New- 
York  :  J.  David  Williams)  may  truthfully  be  said 
to  meet  a  "  long- felt  want."    Both  in  contents  and 
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in  price  it  is  essentially  an  atlas  for  the  people, 
and  it  ought  to  find  its  way  into  every  household 
where  even  the  news  of  the  day  is  read  with  intel- 
ligence. We  have  examined  it  carefully,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  in  our  mind  that  for  popular 
use — for  the  use  of  that  great  majority  of  readers 
who  want  only  the  most  important  information  in 
the  briefest  possible  space,  in  the  most  conve- 
nient shape,  and  at  the  lowest  possible  price — it 
is  much  the  best  atlas  that  we  have  yet  seen. 
The  maps  are  for  the  most  part  excellent,  and 
the  reading  matter  combines  the  advantages  of 
the  cyclopedia  and  the  ordinary  atlas ;  while  no- 
thing comparable  to  it  in  the  way  of  cheapness 
has  hitherto  been  published.  Sold  only  by  sub- 
scriptiom 

The  "Alumni  Record  of  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, OF  MiDDLETOWN,  Ct.,"  is  a -handsome 
pamphlet  'of  308  pages,  forming  an  admirable 
pioneer  in  a  work  which  ought  to  be  performed 
for  every  one  of  our  leading  educational  institu- 
tions. It  gives  not  only  a  complete  history  of 
Wesleyan  University,  but  a  biographical  sketch 
in  brief  of  each  one  of  its  alumni,  containing  an 
epitome  of  his  career  since  leaving  the  college. 
Such  a  record  is  not  merely  of  interest  to  Wes- 
leyan's  alumni  and  patrons,  but  is  the  sort  of  raw 
material  out  of  which  the  Social  Science  of  the 
future  will  construct  its  most  lasting  and  most 
important  principles.  **  Wesleyan"  is  compara- 
tively a  new  institution,  and  its  older  rivals  should 
act  upon  this  example. 
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Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  is  about  to  bring  out 
a  work  on  Higher  Schools  and  Universities  of 
Germany. 

Lord  Ravensworth,  who  has  translated  the 
"  .Eneid  "  of  Virgil,  is  about  to  publish  (in  an 
appendix)  an  estimate  of  the  lapse  of  time  neces- 
sary for  the  action  and  events  of  the  last  six  books 
of  the  poem. 

^L  Littre's  great  *  Dictionnaire  de  la  Langue 
Fran9ai.se '  is  being  re-issued,  in  a  hundred  and 
ten  weekly  parts,  at  a  franc  each.  The  work  is, 
of  course,  stereotyped,  and  the  publishers  are 
right  in  trying  to  extend  its  circulation  as  widely 
as  possible. 

Mr.  Blanchard  J£rrold  is  engaged,  with 
the  special  sanction  of  the  Empress  Eugenie,  on 
*  The  Life  and  Times  of  Napoleon  the  Third,*  the 
first  part  of  which,  illustrated  witli  portraits  from 
the  family  collection,  will  appear^about  the  end  of 
the  year. 

^The  French  Academy  has  just  awarded  one  of 
its  annual  grand  prizes  to  M.  Edouard  Foumier 
for  his  writings  on  the  stage  in  France  prior  to 
Moli^re's  time.  M.  Foumier  obtained,  six  years 
ago,  the  Ilalphen  prize  for  his  general  historical 
works. 


The  number  of  students  at  the  University  of 
Berlin  continues  to  decline  rapidly.  In  the  win- 
ter session  of  1871-72,  according  to  the  Allge- 
meine  Zeitung,  the  number  of  matriculated  stu- 
dents was  2,603 ;  in  the  summer  of  1872,  1,990; 
in  the  winter  of  1872-73,  1,918;  and  in  the  pre- 
sent summer,  only  1,590. 

The  Spanish  novelist,  Sefior  Perez  Gald6s,  has 
in' the  press  an  original  historical  novel,  entitled, 
*  La  C6rte  de  Carios  \\:  (*  The  Court  of  Charles 
the  Fourth ').  It  is  said  that  the  personages  who 
influenced  Spanish  politics  at  that  period,  1788  to 
1808,  are  drawn  with  historical  accuracy,  and  with 
a  masterly  hand. 

A  NEW  fac-simile  of  the  1623  Folio  of  Shak- 
speare*s  Plays,  under  the  direct  supervision  of  Mr. 
Howard  Staunton,  will  be  shortly  issued  in  Lon- 
don. The  fac-simile  is  a  reproduction  of  the 
splendid  copy  in  the  ^library  of  the  Earl  of  Ellcs- 
mere,  at  Bridgewater  House;  supplemented, 
where  any  pages  of  that  volume  are  defective,  by 
the  fine  copy  in  the  Grenville  Library  of  the  Brit- 
ish Museum. 

After  thirty  years*  planning  and  altering,  the 
Turks  are  slowly  and  steadily  getting  their  Uni- 
versity system  into  order.  They  first  started  at  the 
top  with  a  Constantinople  University,  but  they 
had  the  sense  to  abandon  the  buildings,  and  devote 
their  energies  to  primary  and  secondary  educaticm. 
They  have  just  held  an  examination  for  the  Bache- 
lor of  Science  degree,  at  the  Imperial  Lyceum, 
at  Galata  Serai,  when  eleven  passed,  one  Turk, 
two  Greeks,  and  eight  Armenians.  The  latter, 
from  the  part  they  are  taking  in  the  industrial 
development  of  the  country,  best  appreciate  the' 
value  of  scientific  instruction. 

On  the  9th  of  July  died,  in  Paris,  M.  Techener, 
the  well-known  bookseller,  who,  since  1817,  was 
the  successful  discoverer  of  many  scarce  and 
curious  books,  autographs,  and  palceographical 
works.  Once  in  possession  of  a  literary  rarity,  he 
could  scarcely  be  induced  to  part  with  it,  and  often 
purposely  put  on  it  an  extravagant  price,  to  pre- 
vent purchasers  depriving  him  of  the  custody  of 
his  cherished  treasure.  In  1834  M.  Techener 
started  the  Bulletin  du  Bibliophile^  a  monthly 
periodical,  well  known  in  the  literary  world,  and 
in  which  he  wrote  some  interesting  bibliogra- 
phical papers.  As  a  pubHsher  we  have  to  thank 
him  for  elegant  and  accurate  reprints  of  a  great 
many  curious  books  which  otherwise  would  have 
been  lost  or  undeservedly  forgotten. 

Dr.  Chaplin  writes  to  the  Athenantm  •  from 
Jerusalem,  June  26,  1873: — "The  workmen  en- 
gaged in  repairing  the  dome  of  the  rock,  recently 
uncovered  the  rafters  of  theroof  of  the  outer  cor- 
ridor, and  discovered  upon  one  of  them  some 
Cufic  writting.  It  is  very  neatly  done,  in  black 
paint,  and  is  in  remarkably  good  preservation. 
Its  purport  is  that  it  (what  ?)  was  made  for  Jafr 
El-Muklader,  Emir  of  the  faithful,  by  the  order  of 
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El-Saidy,  and  bears  the  date  305.  My  friend, 
the  learned  Sheikh  Assad,  tells  me  that  El- 
Saidy  was  the  mother  of  Jafr,  and  that  she  is 
mentioned  in  the  Hayat  El-Jewarah.  Jafr  died  in 
310  of  the  Mohammedan  era,'  Copies  of  the 
inscription  are  being  sent  to  the  office  of  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  where  those  inte- 
rested in  the  matter  may  see  them." 

The  history  of  the  Revolution  of  1848  has  until 
now  been  told  only  by  actors  of  the  drama,  such 
as  MM.  Louis  Blanc,  Lamartine,  Gamier- Pages, 
&c  It,  of  course,  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
they  should  give  us  narratives  perfectly  free  from 
personal  bias.  Now,  however,  a  young  debutant 
in  the  literary  world,  M.  H.  Gradis,  has  produced 
a  complete  *  History  of  1848,'  published  in  Paris, 
by  Michel  Levy.  The  moment  is  scarcely  well 
chosen  for  impartiality.  It  is  impossible,  indeed, 
not  to  compare  1S72  with  1848,  and  not  to  side 
with  one  or  other  of  the  great  political  parties 
which  divide  France.  M.  Gradis's  hero  is  La- 
martine, the  unconscious  conspirator  against  the 
monarchy  of  July,  to  whom  the  knowing  ones 
MM.  Ledru-Rollin,  Louis  Blanc,  &c.,  are  pitiless- 
ly sacrificed. 

Everybody,  says  the  Saturday  Revinv,  has  a 
tolerably  distinct  idea  of  Dr.  Johnson's  style,  but 
this  does  not  prove  that  the  world  has  an  equally 
distinct  acquaintance  with  the  writings  on  which 
that  idea  is  founded.  The  Rambler  is  talked  of, 
laughed  at,  treated  as  part  of  the  common  stock 
of  literature  which  we  know  as  Englishmen.  But 
is  it  read  ?  As  we  much  doubt  whether  it  is,  we 
are  gla^  to  see  a  new  edition  (Tegg)  which  may 
find  its  way  into  libraries,  and  give  the  rising 
generation  an  opportunity  of  acquainting  itself  at 
first  hand  with  the  tlioughts  and  periods  of  the 
last  century's  sage — not  at  all  like  the  moralist  of 
our  day,  but  a  preacher  notwithstanding,  who  had 
a  way  of  embodying  moralities  in  very  impres- 
sive and  lasting  language.  No  style  suits  John- 
son's vein  of  thought  but  his  own.  In  his  own 
words,  his  reflections  on  life,  without  starting  any 
new  theories,  make  their  way  to  our  heart  and 
understanding,  not  merely  as  abstractions,  but 
weighted  with  the  force  and  vividness  of  a  very 
extraordinary  nature.  No  writing  can  possibly 
be  more  characteristic  of  the  writer  than  these 
essays  of  the  Rambler,  As  far  as  he  could  show 
himself  in  monologue  they  show  him.  His  sono- 
rous periods  take  sound  and  life  as  we  rea^,  and 
some  echoes  reach  us  of  the  **  strong  emphatic 
voice"  which  was  Boswell's  dearest  music  That 
precision  and  pomp  of  diction  which  distinguished 
his  talk  from  all  others  is  here  immortalized  in 
print.  As  we  read  these  balanced  sentences  and 
listen  to  their  rhythm  we  perceive  that  he  thought 
in  periods.  The  vocabulary  of  our  language  lay 
open  to  him — not  simply  as  a  figure  of  speech,  for 
he  was  engaged  upon  his  Dictionary  during  the 
whole  time  the  Rambler  was  coming  out — the 
longest  words  pressing  forward  for  selection  as 


most  consonant  with  voice  and  manner,  and  with 
that  vast  bulk  of  body  and  mind  which  dominates 
over  the  reader  as  a  presence.  It  would  have 
cost  Johnson  a  most  intolerable  amount  of  labor 
to  simplify  his  style.  It  is  called  labored,  but,  as 
we  know  that  he  composed  at  full  speed,  that 
these  essays  were  "  struck  off  at  a  heat  with  rapid 
exertion,"  and  that  he  rarely  corrected  his  first 
manuscript,  it  only  means  that  the  style  natural 
to  him  is  laborious  to  imitators,  and  ill  adapted 
for  a  model. 
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American    Preparations    for    the    Ap- 
proaching Transit. — The  following  is  extract- 
ed from   a    letter   addressed    by    Rear-Admiral 
Sands  to  the  Astronomer  Royal  on  the  subject  of 
American  preparations  for  observing  the  transit 
of  1874:  **The  favorable  Northern  stations  \vill 
all  be  selected  on  the  coast  of  China,  Japan,  and 
Siberia  ;  one  probably  at  Wladiwostok  (Lat.  43° 
7' ;  Long.  8h.  48m. )  ;  one  at  or  near  Yokohama ; 
one  near  Pekin,  or  between  Pekin  and  the  coast ; 
and  the  fourth  somewhere  in  Japan,  China,  or  the 
adjacent  islands.     In  the  Southern  hemisphere 
satisfactory  stations  are  much  more  difficult  to 
find.     Our  choice  seems  to  be  confined  to  Ker- 
guelen  Land,  Tasmania,  Southern  New  Zealand, 
and  Auckland  or  Chatham  Island,  subject  to  the 
consent  of  the  British  Government.     The  most 
favorable  of  these  stations  is  probably  Kerguelen 
Land,  which  you  mention  among  those  you  pur- 
pose to  occupy  yourself,  and  which  I  believe  the 
Germans  also  intend  to  occupy.     It  is  a  delicate 
question  whether  there  are  not  very  grave  objec- 
tions to  having  so  many  stations  together,  the 
answer  to  which  must  mainly  depend  on  whether 
similar  methods  of  observations  are  to  be  employ- 
ed by  the  different  parties.     The  force  of  the 
objection  is   greatly  diminished  by  the  circum- 
stance that  our  method  of  photographing  is  not  to 
be  employed  by  any  other  nation.     Still  the  com- 
parative inaccessibiUty  of  that  point  allows  me  to 
speak  with  little  confidence  of   our    ability  to 
occupy  it.     In   addition   to  these    photographic 
stations,  it  is  our.wish  to  comply  with  your  desire 
that  we  should  occupy  a  contact  station  in  the 
Pacific.     Here  we  prefer  one  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  as  distant  as  possible  from  the  point 
which  you  may  select.     The  objection,  to  occupy- 
ing a  station  so  near  yours  seems  to  be  counter- 
balanced by  the  very  favorable  conditions  of  that 
group,  both  astronomically  and  meteorologically, 
and  by  its  accessibility  from  our  western  coast.   As 
both  contacts  will  be  visible  from  all  the  photo- 
graphic stations,  it  is  intended  to  observe  them 
with  5-inch  equatoreals,  with  clock-work  and  micro- 
meter for  measuring  cusps,  one  of  which  will  be 
sent  to  each  station.    As  the  factor  for  *  ingress 
accelerated'  will  be  about  as  great  at  Wladiwo- 
stok and  at  Yokohama  as  it  will  be  at  Taliiti,  it 
does  not  seem  necessary  to  occupy  the  latter  sta- 
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tion  in  addition,  and  besides,  only  one  contact 
can  be  seen  either  at  Tahiti  or  Marquesas,  while 
the  Asiatic  stations  are  about  equally  favorable 
for  both  contacts.  Each  station  will  also  be  fur- 
nished with  a  portable  transit,  accompanied  by 
clock  and  chronograph,  for  the  determination  of 
local  time.  This  transit  will  be  supplied  with  a 
fine  spirit-level  and  declination  micrometer  for 
use  as  a  *  zenith  telescope.*  For  longitude,  we 
shall  probably  depend  mainly  on  occultations  of 
small  stars  to  be  observed  with  the  5-inch  tele- 
scopes. It  is  hoped  by  careful  watching  to  ob- 
serve eight  or  ten  occultations  per  month,  mostly 
when  the  Moon  is  near  her  conjunction,  and 
while  she  is  passing  the  Milky  Way.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  occultations  are  much  more  free  from 
systematic  errors  than  Moon-culminations.  The 
numerous  old  determinations  of  the  Transatlantic 
longitudes  by  the  latter  method,  most  of  which 
may  be  found  in  Gould's  paper,  do  not  encourage 
us  to  rely  upon  it." 

Change  i\  the  Arrangements  for  Observ- 
ing THE  Approaching  Transit  of  Venus. — 
The  Astronomer  Royal  has  at  length  yielded  to 
the  pressing  arguments  which  have  been  urged  in 
favor  of  an  extension  of  the  arrangements  for  ob- 
serving the  approaching  transit  of  Venus.  It  has 
for  some  time  been  known  that  Prof.  Adams,  the 
discoverer  of  Neptune,  had  taken  Mr.  Proctor's 
view  of  the  subject ;  and  we  believe  we  are  right 
in  saying  that  Prof.  Adams  had  been  for  some 
weeks  in  correspondence  with  Mr.  Proctor  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  Astronomer  Royal  on  the  other, 
with  the  object  of  effecting  a  change  in  the  proposed 
schemes.  This  correspondence  bore  fruit  at  the 
recent  visitation  of  the  Royal  Observatory,  when 
Prof.  Adams  proposed  to  the  Board  of  Visitors 
that  the  Government  be  requested  to  provide  the 
means  of  organising  some  parties  of  observers  in 
the  southern  hemisphere,  to  enAploy  Halley's  me- 
thod. This  was  carried  unanimously,  and  the 
Astronomer  Royal  expressed  his  perfect  acquies- 
cence in  the  result.  The  final  decision  will  rest 
with  the  Admiralty  and  the  Government.  Thus 
has  been  brought  to  a  close,  so  far  at  least  as 
scientific  [resolutions  are  concerned,  a  contest 
which  had  long  been  strenuously  maintained  by 
argument  on  one  side,  and  by  a  somewhat  persis- 
tent silence  on  the  other. — Science  Review, 

The  New  Magnet. — In  our  last  month's 
notes,  we  mentioned  that  Mr.  Jamin,  of  Paris, 
had  discovered  a  way  of  largely  increasing  the 
power  of  a  magnet.  To  that  brief  notice  we 
now  add  a  few  particulars.  The  power  of  a  steel 
plate  increases  with  its  thickness,  but  not  inde- 
finitely. But  a  plate  one  inch  thick  is  less  power- 
ful than  two  half-inch  plates,  and  these  again  than 
four  quarter -inch  plates ;  and  the  same  holds 
good  of  further  subdivision.  Hence  it  may  be 
said  of  a  magnet — the  more  plates  the  more  power. 
Carrying  this  out,  Mr.  Jamin  makes  his  magnets 
of  *  ribands  of  steel,*  and  diminishes  the  weight 


while  increasing  the  force.  The  increase  is  such, 
that  one  of  his  magnets  will  carry  twenty  limes 
its  own  weight,  and  ere  long  we  may  have  to  an- 
nounce that  this  limit  has  been  exceeded.  x 

Suspended  Animation. — A  few  weeks  ago  a 
lecture  was  delivered  before  the  Royal  Society, 
wherein  the  lecturer,  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson, 
described  experiments  in  which  he  had  kept  ani- 
mals in  a  state  of  suspended  animation  for  many 
days  by  the  application  of  certain  chemical  com- 
pounds. The  consequent  phenomena  have  been 
compared  with  phenomena  observed,  in  a  few 
rare  instances,  in  the  human  subject  after  death ; 
and  Dr.  Richardson  gave  an  account  of  his  various 
attempts  to  preserve  blood  in  such  a  condition 
that  it  would  restore  *  reduced  irritability,*  which 
means,  restore  the  phenomena  of  life.  Here  is  a 
grand  question.  In  the  endeavor  to  work  it  out, 
valuable  physiological  discoveries  may  be  made, 
though  it  may  stop  short  of  keeping  people  alive 
by  artificial  blood. 

Poisonous  Inoculation  with  Dead  Blood. 
— The  **Lens,"  in  a  recent  number,  quotes  M. 
Davaine*s   experiments   on]  this   subject.      It  is 
well  known  that  medical  men  are  often  seriously 
injured  by  accidentally  cutting  themselves  with 
instruments  that  have  been  recently  used  for  dis- 
secting purposes.     The  wounded  part  swells,  and 
mortification  often  ensues,  necessitating  amputa- 
tion and  sometimes  causing  death.     In  order  to 
determine  the  poisonous  properties  of  this  putrid 
blood,  M.  Davaine  communicates  the  result  of 
several   experiments   upon   rabbits.     The   liquid 
used  was  the  blood  of  an  ox  that  had  been  ten 
days  slaughtered.    This,  by  subcutaneous  injec- 
tion, he  administered  to  his  subjects  in  varying 
quantities,  obtaining  by  successive  dilutions  with 
water  the  most  infinitesimal  attenuations.     Kill- 
ing one  animal,  he  would  take  its  infected  blood 
and  force  the  same  into  the  veins  of  another,  and 
so  on  until  he  reached  what  he  terms  the  twenty- 
fifth  generation.     On  this  last  experiment  he  says : 
**Four   rabbbits   received   respectively  one   tril- 
lionth,  one  ten-trillionth,  one  hundred-trillionth, 
and  one  quadrillionth  of  a  drop  of  blood  from  a 
rabbit  belonging  to  the  preceding  generation  that 
had  died  from  the  effects  of  a  one-trillionth  dose. 
Of  the   four,  but  one  animal  died — that  which 
received  the  one  ten-trillionth. — It  appears  then, 
that  the  limit  of  transmissibility  of  the  poison  in 
the  rabbit   reaches   the  one-trillionth  part  of  a 
drop  of  decayed  blood.'* 

Experiments  on'a  Guillotined  Subject. — 
The  French  "  Gazette  Hebdomadaire"  contains 
an  account  of  M.  Onimus*  experiments,  detailed 
this  year  to  the  Paris  "  Soci6t6  de  Biologie  :"  M. 
Onimus  mentioned  that  he  had  had  an  opportunity 
to  verify  several  physiological  facts  on  the  body 
of  a  man  who  had  been  guillotined.  The  exter- 
nal intercostals  raise  the  ribs,  the  internal  inter- 
costals  lower  them,  demonstrating  the  correctness 
of  Bamberger's  theory.    The  peronseus  longus 
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brings  down  the  internal  edge  of  the  foot,  at  the 
same  time  acting  to  some  extent  as  an  extensor 
and  abductor,  as  Duchenne  has  shown.  The  loss 
of  contractility  in  the  muscles  takes  place  in  the 
following  order :  The  muscles  of  the  tongue,  the 
fail  [to  react  to  electric  excitement,  though  the 
diaphragm,  and  those  of  the  face,  are  the  first  to 
masseter  holds  out  a  long  time ;  in  the  limbs  the 
extensors  fail  before  the  flexors ;  the  muscles 
which  preserve  their  excitability  longest  are  those 
of  the  trunk.  The  form  of  muscular  contraction 
varies  as  the  contractility  lessens.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  remark  that  the  order  in  which  the 
muscles  become  inactive  is  analogous  to  that  of 
lead-paralysis. 

The  Immense  Coal-Area  of  the  United 
States. — Professor  Hitchcock  gives  in  the  "  Geo- 
logical Magazine"  a  good  sketch  of  the  vast  coal 
deposits  of  America.  He  states  that  the  total 
area  amounts  to  230,659  square  miles ;  no  notice 
being  taken  of  any  coals  which  do  not  belong  to 
the  Carboniferous  system.  ITiere  are  many 
others  of  commercial  importance,  as  the  Triassic 
of  Virginia,  the  Cretaceous  of  the  Territories 
west  of  the  Missouri  River,  an  immense  amount 
in  California,  Alaska,  &c.  These  facts  will  afford 
data  for  those  who  are  interested  in  estimating 
the  amount  of  coal  in  different  countries  by  the 
number  of  cubic  miles  or  tons.  The  state- 
ments are  too  brief  to  permit  any  notice  of  the 
best  or  of  the  inferior  coal. 

Relics  of  a  Stone-age  Homestead. — Dr. 
Charles  C.  Abbot  has  written  an  able  paper  on 
this  subject  in  the  **  American  Naturalist "  for 
May,  in  which  he  describes  some  very  interesting 
relics  recently  found  by  him.  These  were  met 
with  in  a  circumscribed  spot  of  about  thirty  feet  in 
diameter,  and  some  twenty  inches  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  The  floor  of  this  **  homestead,"  as 
we  have  called  it,  was  very  hard  and  compact ;  the 
soil  ])eing  of  a  darker  color  than  the  superincum- 
bent earth,  and  well  mixed  with  small  oval  gravel 
stones,  of  a  noticeably  uniform  size.  At  one  side 
of  the  nearly  circular  spot  was  a  well-defined  fire- 
place, marked  by  a  circle  of  oval  white  stones, 
six  to  eight  inches  in  length,  and  half  that  in 
thickness.  Within  this  circle  was  a  layer  of  ashes 
and  charcoal,  seven  inches  deep  in  the  centre,, 
and  three  at  the  margin  of  the  fire-place.  This 
coal  and  ash  deposit  showed,  on  careful  examina- 
ion,  a  considerable  percentage  of  minute  frag- 
ments of  mussel  shell,  and  of  small  fragments  of 
bones,  too  much  splintered  to  identify,  but  ap- 
parently the  long  bones  of  wading  birds  and  of 
the  larger  fishes.  Several  other  remains  were 
also  found,  and  have  been  well  described  by  the 
author,  who,  in  conclusion,  asked  the  following 
question  :  — **  Whence  came  the  people  who  once 
occupied  this  spot,  and  left  these  abundant  traces 
of  their  sojourn  here?  Marking  the  degree  of 
civilisation,  or  rather,  of  its  absence,  as  estimat- 
ed by  these  relics,  does  it,  indeed,  seem  possible, 


as  sketched  by  Haeckel,  that  from  hypothetical 
Lemuria,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  a  being  worthy 
then  to  be  called  a  man,  could  finally,  after  many 
ages,  reach  North-west  America,  and  then  cross 
our  broad  continent,  to  reach  the  Atlantic  coast, 
in  a  state  of  advancement  only  equal  to  the  pro- 
duction of  such  rude  stone  implements  as  we  have 
described  ?  We  do  not  doubt  the  correctness  of 
the  theory  of  the  evolution  of  man  from  creatures 
not  men,  but  that  the  ancestors  of  the  American 
red-skin  lived  nearer  home  than  the  Indian  Ocean, 
we  cannot  but  think." 

Habits  of  Ants  Displaying  Considerable 
Intelligence.— rMr.  Darwin  has  received  a  let- 
ter from  J.  D.  Hague,  which,  as  it  contains  facts 
of  interest,  he  has  sent  to  "  Nature"  for  publica- 
tion. Among  other  points  of  interest  in  the  com- 
munication is  the  following  account : — "  One  day 
I  observed  a  number  of  ants,  perhaps  thirty  or 
forty,  on  the  shelf  at  the  foot  of  the  vase.  Think- 
ing to  kill  them  I  struck  them  lightly  with  the 
end  of  my  finger,  killing  some  and  disabling  the 
rest  The  effect  of  this  was  immediate  and  un- 
expected, as  soon  as  those  ants  that  were  ap- 
proaching arrived  near  to  where  their  fellows  lay 
dead  and  suffering,  they  turned  and  fled  with  all 
possible  haste.  In  half  an  hour  the  wall  above 
the  mantelshelf  was  cleared  of  ants.  During  the 
space  of  an  hour  or  two  the  colony  from  below 
continued  to  ascend,  until  reaching  the  lower 
bevelled  edge  of  the  shelf,  at  which  point  the 
more  timid  individuals,  although  unable  to  see 
the  vase,  somehow  became  aware  of  trouble  and 
turned  about  without  further  investigation ;  while 
the  more  daring  advanced  hesitatingly  just  to  the 
upper  edge  of  the  shelf,  where,  extending  their 
antennce  and  stretching  their  necks,  they  seemed  to 
peep  cautiously  over  the  edge  until  beholding 
their  suffering  companions,  when  they  too  turned 
and  followed  the  others,  expressing  by  their  be- 
havior great  excitement  and  terror.  An  hour  or 
two  later  the  path  or  trail  leading  from  the  lower 
colony  to  the  vase  was  almost  entirely  free  from 
ants.  I  killed  one  or  two  ants  on  their  path, 
striking  them  with  my  finger,  but  leaving  no 
visible  trace.  The  effect  of  this  was  that  as  soon 
as  an  ant  ascending  towards  the  shelf  reached  the 
spot  where  one  had  been  killed,  it  gave  signs  im- 
mediately of  great  disturbance,  and  returned 
directly  at  the  highest  speed  possible.  A  curious 
and  invariable  feature  of  their  behavior  was,  that 
when  such  an  ant,  returning  in  fright,  met  an- 
other approaching,  the  two  would  always  com- 
municate, but  each  would  pursue  its  own  way : 
the  second  ant  continuing  its  journey  to  the  spot 
where  the  first  had  turned  about,  and  then  follow- 
ing that  example." 

Are  Hot-Air  Stoves  Injurious  to  Health  ? 
— ^This  question  is  answered  by  the  **  Scientific 
Press,"  of  San  Francisco,  which  alleges  that  they 
are  when  made  of  cast-iron.  It  says,  "  Furnaces 
for  heating  dweUings  should  never  be  made  of 
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cast-iron,  as  is  generally  the  case,  for  the  reason 
that  the  unhealthy  gases  of  combustion— carbonic 
acid  and  carbonic  oxide — readily  permeate  such 
iron  when  hot,  and  are  thus  distributed  through 
the  dwelling  to  the  great  detriment  of  health. 
The  furnace  should  be  made  of  wrought  iron  ex- 
clusively— boiler  iron,  through  which,  when  pro- 
perly put  together,  not  a  trace  of  those  deleterious 
gases  passes.  The  expense  is  greater,  but  not 
sufficient  to  outweigh  the  health  consideration. 
Wrought-iron  furnaces  are  largely  supplying  the 
place  of  cast-iron  ones  in  our  Eastern  cities.  In 
cold  countries,  especially,  this  matter,  as  a  sani- 
tary question,  rises  to  great  importance;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  quite  time  that  more  regard  was  paid 
to  the  character  of  the  air  we  breathe  in  our 
dwellings,  school-rooms,  and  public  buildings." 

The  Lemurs  not  Related  to  the  Apes. — 
Professor  Milne  Edwards  has  made  an  important 
discovery.  It  seems  that  he  has  prosecuted  an 
extensive  series  of  observations  on  **  The  Em- 
bryology of  the  Lemurians  and  the  zoological  affi- 
nities of  those  animals;"  and  he  finds  that  the 
placental  system  diffijrs  so  widely  from  that  of  the 
simicc,  with  which  they  have  been  supposed  to 
present  very  close  relationships,  that  he  is  of 
opinion  the  lemurs  should  take  an  intermediate, 
but  wholly  distinct,  place  between  monkeys  and 
carnivores. 

Fungi  in  the  Ear. — Since  the  year  1844, 
when  the  attention  of  physicians  was  first  called 
to  the  subject,  the  growth  of  minute  fungi  in  the 
ear  has  been  reported  ,to  be  a  common  cause  of 
disease  of  that  part.  The  meatus,  canals,  and 
tympanum  are  sometimes  covered  with  the  growth, 
in  the  form  of  white  or  yellow  mould  on  their 
surfaces.  Professor  Seely,  of  Cincinnati,  reports 
three  cases  of  diseased  ear  in  which  he  detected  the 
fungus  Aspergillus.  Tinnitus,  inflammation,  and 
the  accumulation  of  wax  are  the  attendant  symp- 
toms, and  the  treatment  consists  in  the  applica- 
tion of  a  solution  of  carboUc  acid,  five  grains  to 
the  ounce  of  water.  The  Pacific  Medical  Jour- 
nal expresses  the  opinion,  however,  that,  as  it  is 
found  impossible  to  transplant  the  ectophytes  to 
a  healthy  ear  by  inoculation,  they  are  probably 
the  effects  of  disease  rather  than  the  cause. 
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Dr.  Johnson. — Goldsmith's  good-nature  suf- 
fered him  to  see  nothing  of  the  bear  about  John- 
son but  the  skin ;  but  the  detail  of  the  paws  was 
wanting  to  perfect  the  portrait.  Certainly,  of  the 
existence  of  the  paws  Goldsmith  must  have  been 
conscious ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  Boswell,  he 
had  been  more  rudely  crushed  in  their  embrace 
than  any  of  the  friends  of  the^  doctor.  Samuel, 
indeed,  commenced  life  with  the  full  intention  of 
being  dux  wherever  he  was.  The  boy  was  father 
of  the  man.  The  posture  of  superiority  was  the 
only  posture  in  which  he  felt  at  ease.    At  school 


his  favorite  pastime  was  to  be  drawn  on  the  ice  by 
a  barefooted  lad,  who  drew  him  along  by  a  garter 
attached  to  his  waist.  Here  is  the  monarch  in 
miniature.  Doubtless  the  bare  feet  of  the  boy 
augmented  the  sense  of  vassalage  so  necessary  to 
the  spirit  of  Johnson.  In  after-life  he  was  drawn 
about  by  another  slave,  called  Boswell.  At  col- 
lege he  directed  his  efforts  to  stir  up  the  students 
against  their  discipline ;  to  the  authorities  he  could 
not  become  superior,  but  he  might  hope,  perhaps 
as  a  demagogue,  to  share  tlieir  power.  When  he 
was  five-and-twenty  years  old  he  did  precisely 
what  one  could  suppose  Johnson  would  do :  he 
married  a  woman  aged  fifty  1  He  would  hove, 
doubtless,  called  this  idle  and  vicious  perversity  in 
another  man,  and  have  been  mercilessly  sarcastic 
over  the  mistake  of  taking  a  widow  when  a  maid 
might  have  been  had.  Perhaps  he  hoped  to  obtain 
more  authority  over  an  old  than  he  could  obtain 
over  a  young  woman.  If  this  were  his  idea,  he 
did  not  delay  its  execution.  According  to  the 
fashion  of  those  times,  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
set  out  on  horseback  for  the  church ;  but  before 
they  got  there,  Johnson  found  it  necessary  to  show 
his  wife,  as  he  afterwards  showed  his  friends,  that 
wherever  he  was  he  must  be  first.  Let  him  tell 
his  own  story  : — **  Sir,  she  had  read  the  old  ro- 
mances, and  had  got  into  her  head  the  fantastical 
notion  that  a  woman  of  spirit  should  use  her  lov- 
er like  a  dog.  So,  sir,  at  first  she  told  me  that  I 
rode  too  fast,  and  she  could  not  keep  up  with  me, 
and  when  I  rode  a  little  slower  she  passed  me, 
and  complained  that  I  lagged  behind.  I  was  not 
to  be  made  the  slave  of  caprice,  and  I  resolved  to 
begin  as  I  ineant  to  end.  I  therefore  pushed  on 
briskly,  until  I  was  fairly  out  of  sight.  The  road 
lay  between  two  hedges,  so  that  I  was  sure  she 
could  not  miss  it.  When  she  did,  I  observed  her 
to  be  in  tears."  His  marriage,  his  affection,  his 
admiration  for  his  wife  were  perfectly  in  accord 
with  his  character.  If  we  may  believe  Garrick, 
Mrs.  Porter  was  stout  and  old,  with  swelling  bo- 
soms such  as  Fielding  .loved  to  write  of,  and  fat 
cheeks  whose  dimensions  she  exaggerated  by  a 
thick  coating  of  paint.  She  had  an  undue 
partiality  for  strong  waters.  Her  voice  was  loud ; 
her  walk  was  a  swagger ;  she  was  gross  in  her 
tastes,  affected  in  her  behavior,  and  flaring  in  her 
dress.  Either  Johnson  was  too  proud  or  too 
blind  to  see  his  mistake ;  for  he  would  talk  of  her 
beauty  as  Congreve  talked  of  the  charms  of  Mrs. 
Bracegirdle ;  he  contrived  endearing  apj>ellations 
for  her ;  he  had  the  highest  respect  for  her  judg- 
ment ;  and  when  she  died,  mourned  her  with  a 
constancy  and  vehemence  of  grief  that  through- 
out his  long  hfe  suffered  no  abatement.  Though 
they  often  quarreled,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they 
were  not  more  unhappy  together  than  most  mar- 
ried people  are.  At  all  events  they  were  well 
matched.  To  any  ^  other  manbut  Johnson,  her 
whims,  her  habits,  her  tastes,  her  person,  the 
abundant  peculiarities  or  mental  infirmities  which 
are  generated  by  old  age,  would  have  been  ex- 
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tremely  distasteful;  but  Johnson  also   a  d  habits 
and  tastes  which,  if  they  were  more  original,  were 
certainly  not  less  disagreeable  than  hers.  At  table 
he  was  singularly  gross  in  his  manners  and  offen- 
sive in  his  choice.     There  were  periods  probably 
when    her    appetite   might   have  deserted  her; 
when,  with  face  as  yellow  as  her  cheeks  would  al- 
low it  to  become,  she  could  only  watch  him  with 
amazement  and  disgust.     He  would  pour  oyster- 
sauce  over  plum-pudding,  and  allow  the  melted 
butter  to  run  from  his  toast  into  his  chocolate. 
His  favorite  dish  was  a  veal-pie  sweetened  with 
sugar,  or  stuffed  with  plums;    but  hardly   less 
choice  in  his  eyes  was  the  red  rind  of  a  salt  but- 
tock of  beef,  or  a  .  leg  of  pork  boiled  until  the 
flesh  fell  in  ragsTrom  the  bone.     He  did  not  eat ; 
he  gorged.     He  could  devour  at  a  sitting  as  much 
as  would  nourish  two  whales.     He  would  masti- 
cate his  food  with  the   energy  and  fervor  with 
which  he  declaimed  ;  the  veins  would  stand  out 
upon  his  temples,  and  the  perspiration  pour  from 
his  forehead.  Nor  was  his  eating  the  most  form  i  - 
dable  of  his  habits.     His  gesticulations  were  often 
so    excessive  and  uncontrollable  that  he  would 
twitch  the  shoes  oflf  ladies'  feet,  sweep  the  salt- 
boxes  from  the  table,  or  cause  a  general  confusion 
by  half  tearing   off    the   tablecloth.     He   threw 
open  windows  on  the  bleakest  December  days, 
and  would  stand  meditatively  in  the  cold  draught 
whilst  those  in  the  room  crept  for  shelter  behind 
the  screen,  or  into  the  fender  for  warmth.     His 
behavior  in  the  streets  was  equally  surprising. 
As  he  passed  along  he  would  knock  loads  ofT  por- 
ters' backs,  and  walk  on  in  happy  unconsciousness 
of  the  mischief  he  had  done :  nor  would  the  suffer- 
ers, as  they  surveyed  the  burly  form  rolling  from 
them  in  an  outline  not  unlike  that  of  the  back 
view  of  an  elephant,  dare  to  pursue  him.     His 
march  seemed  to  be  performed  by  the  wagging  of 
his  head  and  the  contortions  of  his  body  rather 
than  by  the  movement  of  his  feet.     Crowds  would 
collect  to  watch  him.     He  would  touch  the  street 
posts  as  he  passed  with  superstitious  precision, 
and  if  he  omitted  one,  he  would  retrace  his  steps 
that  the  queer  ceremony  might  be  more  punctual- 
ly gone  through.     At  intervals  he  was  seized  with 
cramp  or  convulsion,  and  would  dance  about  the 
pavement  to  the  consternation  or  merriment  of 
the  passengers. — Colburn's  New  Monthly  Maga- 
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Muscular  Strength  of  Insects. — M.  F^- 
lix  Plateau,  a  young  Belgian  naturalist,  and  a  soa 
of  the  celebrated  physician,  has  lately  tried  some 
very  delicate  experiments  to  measure  the  muscu- 
lar strength  of  insects,  as  others  have  done  with 
man  and  the  horse.  The  strength  of  the  last  two 
is  estimated  by  the  aid  of  a  machine  called  a  dy- 
namometer, where  the  tension  of  a  spring  is  coun- 
terbalanced by  an  effort  exercised  for  a  very  short 
time.  A  man,  it  is  found,  has  a  power  of  traction 
equal  to  five  sixths  of  his  weight ;  a  horse,  only 
the  half  or  two  thirds  of  his  weight ;  but  this  is 


very  small  in  comparison  with  the  strength  of  in- 
sects, many  of  which  can  draw  forty  times  that 
amount.     The  way  in  which  M.  Plateau  has  mea- 
sured these  powers  is  ingenious.     He  harnessed 
the  insect  by  a  horizontal  thread,  which  was  pass- 
ed over  a  light  movable  pulley ;  to  this  was  at- 
tached a  balance  loaded  with   a  few  grains  of 
sand.     To  prevent  the  insect  turning   aside,  he 
made  it  walk  between  two  bars  of  ^lass  on  a 
board  covered  with  muslin,  so  as  to  afford  a  rough 
surface  ;  exciting  it  forward,  he  gradually  poured 
fresh  sand  into  the  balance  until  it  refused  to  ad- 
vance farther  ;  the  sand  and  the  insect  were  then 
weighed,  and  the  experiment  was  repeated  three 
times,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion  as 
to  the  greatest  effort  that  each  could  make.     The 
tables  which  give  the  results  of  these  trials  seem 
clearly  to  demonstrate  that  in  the  same  group  of 
insects  the  Hghtest  and  smallest  possess  the  great- 
est strength  ;  or  that  the  relative  force  is  in  inverse 
ratio  to  the  weight.     This  law  applies  also  to  the 
experiments  in  flying  and  pushing,  as  well  as  to 
drawing.     This  law,  assuredly  very  curious  and 
interesting  in  the  economy  of  nature,  has  been 
confirmed  by  trying  a  dozen  individuals  of  various 
species,  in  order  to  obtain  results  more  approach- 
ing to  the  truth.     These  have  been  fully  success- 
ful in  confirming  previous  experience, — for  exam- 
ple, the  drone  is  four  times  the  weight  of  the  bee, 
yet  it  can  only  drag  a  weight  fifteen  times  greater 
than  its  own ;  whilst  the  bee  easily  draws  twenty- 
three  or  twenty-four  times  its  own  bulk.    In  flying, 
it  can  raise  a  weight  very  little  inferior  ot  its  own ; 
whilst  the  drone  can  only  transport  in  this  man- 
ner half  its  own  weight.     The  law  in  question  ap- 
pears also  to  apply  not  only  to  the  species  which 
belong  to  the  same  entomological  subdivision,  but 
in  a  certain  measure  to  the  entire  class  of  insects. 
It  is  true  that  if  the  species  examined  are  arrang- 
ed by  the  increasing  order  of  their  weight,  the 
corresponding  relations  which  express  their  rela- 
tive  force  are  not  always  exactly  progressive. 
There  are  exceptions,  which  may  be  explained  by 
the  difference  of  structure.     The  law  holds  good 
if  they  are  divided  into  three  groups,  comprising, 
respectively,  the  lightest  insects,  those  of  a  middle 
size,  and  the  heaviest.     In  this  way  the  relative 
force  is  represented  for  the^first  group  by  twenty- 
six  ;  for  the  second,  by  nineteen ;  for  the  last,  by 
nine.     This  relates  only  to  the  power  of  traction ; . 
if  that  in  flying  be  taken  into  consideration,  the 
lightest  can  far  surpass  the  heaviest;  the  first 
being  equal  to  one  and  one  third ;  the  last  is  but 
one  half.    The  strongest  insects  appear  to  be  those 
so  familiar  to  the  naturalist,  which  live  on  lilies 
and  roses,   such  as  the  Crioceres  and  Trichies. 
These  little  beings  can  draw  a  weight  about  forty 
times  superior  to  their  own,  and  one,  an  athlete 
of  the  tribe,   drew   sixty-seven  times    its    own 
weight.     A  small  beetle  of  the  tribe  anotnale  has 
executed  the  same  feat.     Another  more  remarka- 
ble fact  is  related  of  a  horn-beetle,  which  held 
between  its  mandibles,   alternately  raising  and 
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lowering  its  head  and  breast,  a  rod  of  thirty  cen- 
timetres long,  weighing  four  hundred  gprammes  ; 
its  own  weight  was  but  two  grammes.  At  the 
side  of  this  insect,  what  are  the  acrobats  who  can 
carry  a  table  between  their  teeth !  Such  exam- 
ples show  to  what  an  extent  insects  are  superior 
to  the  larger  animals  in  the  strength  of  their  mus- 
cles. Dry  and  nervous,  they  can,  in  proportion 
to  themselves,  move  mountains.  In  addition  to 
this,  they  are  ingenious  ;  when  an  obstacle  does 
not  yield  to  them,  they  know  how  to  turn  it  aside. 
One  day,  in  a  garden,  a  small  wasp  was  trying  to 
raise  a  caterpillar,  which  it  had  just  killed.  The 
caterpillar  was  at  least  five  or  six  times  heavier 
than  its  conqueror,  which  could  not  gain  its  end. 
Six  times  successively,  weary  of  the  war,  and  de- 
spairing of  success,  it  abandoned  its  prey,  and  sad- 
ly placed  itself  at  some  distance.  At  last  a  bright 
idea  saved  it  from  its  embarrassment :  it  returned, 
placed  itself  across  the  caterpillar  as  if  on  horse- 
back ;  with  its  two  middle  feet  it  embraced  the 
body  of  its  victim,  raised  it  against  its  breast,  and 
managed  to  walk  on  the  four  feet  which  were  at 
liberty ;  thus  it  soon  crossed  a  walk  of  six  feet 
wide,  and  laid  its  prey  against  a  wall. — Chambers's 
yournal. 

Four  Portraits. — Four  faces  -among  the 
portraits  of  modern  men,  great  or  small,  strike  us 
as  supremely  beautiful,  not  merely  in  expression, 
but  in  the  form  and  proportion  and  harmony  of 
features — Shakspeare,  Raffaelle,  Goethe,  Burns. 
One  would  expect  it  to  be  so ;  for  the  mind  makes 
the  body,  not  the  body  the  mind ;  and  the  inward 
beauty  seldom  fails  to  express  itself  in  the  out- 
ward, as  a  visible  sign  of  the  invisible  grace  or 
disgrace  of  the  wearer.  Not  that  it  is  so  always. 
A  Paul,  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  may  be  ordained 
to  be  "  in  presence  weak,  in  speech  contemptible," 
hampered  by  some  thorn  in  the  flesh — to  interfere 
apparently  with  the  success  of  his  mission,  per- 
haps for  the  same  wise  purpose  of  Providence 
which  sent  Socrates  to  the  Athenians,  the  worship- 
pers of  physical  beauty,  in  the  ugliest  of  human 
bodies,  that  they,  or  rather  those  of  them  to 
whom  eyes  to  see  had  been  given,  might  learn 
that  soul  is  after  all  independent  of  matter,  and 
not  its  creature  and  its  slave.  But,  in  the  genera- 
lity of  cases,  physiognomy  is  a  sound  and  faithful 
science,  and  tells  us,  if  not,  alas  !  what  the  man 
might  have  been,  still  what  he  has  become.  Yet 
even  this  former  problem,  what  he  might  have 
been,  may  often  be  solved  for  us  by  youthful  por- 
traits, before  sin  and  sorrow  and  weakness  have 
had  their  will  upon  the  features ;  and,  therefore, 
when  we  spoke  of  these  four  beautiful  faces,  we 
alluded,  in  each  case,  to  the  earliest  portraits  of 
each  genius  which  we  could  recollect.  Placing 
them  side  by  side,  we  must  be  allowed  to  demand 
for  that  of  Robert  Burns  an  honorable  station 
among  them.  Of  Shakspeare's  we  do  not  speak, 
for  it  seems  to  us  to  combine  in  itself  the  ele- 
ments of  all  the  other  three ;  but  of  the  rest,  we 


question  whether  Burns 's  be  not,  after  aU,  if  not 
the  noblest,  still  the  most  lovable — the  most  like 
what  we  should  wish  that  of  a  teacher  of  men  to 
be.     Raffaelle — the  most  striking  p>ortrait  of  him, 
perhaps,  is  the  full-faced  pencil  sketch  by  lus  own 
hand  jn  the  Taylor  Gallery  at  Oxford — ^though 
without  a  taint  of  littleness  or  effeminacy,  is  soft, 
melancholy,   formed  entirely  to  receive  and  to 
elaborate  in  silence.     His  is  a  face  to  be  kissed, 
not  worshipped.     Goethe,  even   in   his  earliest 
portraits,  looks  as   if  his  expression   depended 
too  much  on  his  own  will.     There  is  a  self-con- 
scious power,  and  purpose,  and  self-restraint,  and 
all  but  scorn,  upon  those  glorious    lineaments, 
which  might  win  worship,  and  didj  but  not  love, 
except  as  the  child  of  enthusiasm  or  of  relation- 
ship.    But  Burns's  face,  to  judge  of  it  by  the 
early  portrait  of  him  by  Nasmyth,   must  have 
been  a  face  like  that  of  Joseph  of  old,  of  whom 
the  ^Rabbis  relate,  that  he  was  mobbed  by   the 
Egyptian  ladies  whenever  he  walked  the  streets. 
The  magic  of  that  countenance,  making  Bums  at 
once  tempter  and  tempted,  may  explain  many  a 
sad  story.     The  features  certainly  are  not  perfect- 
ly regular;   there  is  no  superabundance  of  the 
charm  of  mere  animal  health  in  the  outline  or 
color ;  but  the  marks  of  intellectual  beauty  in  the 
face  are  of  the  highest  order,  capable  of  being  but 
too  triumphant  among  a  people  of  deep  thought 
and  feeling.  The  lips,  ripe,  yet  not  coarse  or  loose, 
full  of  passion  and  the  faculty  of  enjoyment,  are 
parted,  as  if  forced  to  speak  by  the  inner  fulness  of 
the  heart ;  the  features  are  rounded,  rich,  and  ten- 
der, and  yet  the  bones  show  through  massively  and 
manfully  everywhere ;  the  eyes  laugh  out  upon 
you  with  boundless  good  humor  and  sweetness, 
with  simple,  eager,  gentle  surprise — 2l  gleam  as 
of   the  morning  star,   looking  forth   upon   the 
wonder  of  a  new-born  world — altogether, 

A  station  like  the  herald  Mercury, 
New  lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill. 

— Charles  Kingsley, 

A  Pet  Snake. — ^The  most  charming  snake* 
charmer  is  Mrs.  M.,  whom  an  inquirer,  **no 
very  much  afraid  of  snakes,"  has  been  kindly  al- 
lowed to  interview.  Mr.  M.,  who  received  the 
visitor,  after  remarks  upon  the  weather,  produced 
out  of  a  cupboard  a  large  boa  constrictor,  a  python, 
and  several  small  snakes,  which  at  once  made 
themselves  at  home  on  the  writing-table  among 
pens,  ink,  and  books.  Interviewer  was  a  good 
deal  startled  when  the  two  large  snakes  coiled 
round  and  round  Mr.  M.,  and  began  to  notice 
himself  with  their  bright  eyes  and  forked  tongues. 
Mr.  M.  then  went  to  call  Mrs.  M.,  leaving  him 
alone  with  the  boa  deposited  on  an  arm-chair. 
He  felt  queer  when  the  animal  began  gradually 
to  come  near  him,  to  improve  their  tite-^-tiie,  but 
was  soon  relieved  by  the  entrance  of  his  hosts, 
followed  by  two  little  children,  charming  and 
charmers  also.  The  lady  and  children  went  at 
once  to  the  boa,  and,' calling  it  by  the  most  en* 
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clearing  names,  allowed  it  to  twine  itself  most 
gracefully  round  about  them.  This  boa  con- 
strictor, as  thick  round  as  a  small  tree,  twined 
playfully  round  the  lady's  waist  and  neck,  form- 
ing a  kind  of  turban  round  her  head,  and  ex- 
pecting to  be  petted  and  made  much  of  like  a 
kitten.  The  children  over  and  over  again  took 
its  head  in  their  hands,  and  kissed  its  mouth, 
pushing  aside  its  forked  tongue  in  doing  so. 
**  Everyone  to  his  taste,*'  as  the  old  man  said 
when  he  kissed  his  cow.  The  animal  seemed 
much  pleased,  and  kept  continually  turning  its 
head  towards  the  interviewer,  until  he  allowed 
it  for  a  moment  to  nestle  its  head  up  his  sleeve. 
This  splendid  serpent  coiled  all  round  Mrs.  M. 
while  she  moved  about  the  room  and  when  she 
stood  up  to  pour  out  coffee.  He  seemed  to  ad- 
just his  weight  so  nicely,  and  every  coil  with  its 
beautiful  markings  was  relieved  by  the  lady's 
black  velvet  dress.  About  a  year  ago  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  M.  were  away  for  six  weeks,  and  left  the 
boa  in  charge  of  a  keeper  at  the  Zoo.  The  poor 
reptile  moped,  slept,  and  refused  to  be  comforted ; 
but  when  his  master  and  mistress  appeared,  he 
sprang  upon  them  ,with  delight,  coiling  himself 
round  them,  and  showing  every  symptom  of  in- 
tense delight.  The  children  are  devoted  to  their 
**  darling  Cleo,"  as  they  call  the  snake,  and 
smiled  when  interviewer  asked  if  they  were  ever 
frightened  of  it.  Interviewer's  conclusion.  It 
is  mere  prejudice,  when  snakes  are  not  veno- 
mous, to  abhor  them  as  we  do.  They  are  intelli- 
gent and  harmless,  perfectly  clean,  with  no  sort 
of  smell,  make  no  kind  of  noise,  and  move  "about 
far  more  gracefully  than  lap  dogs  or  other  pets. 
These  seemed  .very  obedient,  and  remained  in 
their  cupboard  when  told  to  do  so. — From  All 
the  Year  Round, 

American  Silence. — ^The  Americans  struck 
me  generally  as  a  silent  people ;  though  the  very 
contrary  idea  is  prevalent  in  England,  I  know  not 
on  what  grounds.  But  they  certainly  seemed  to 
me  more  taciturn  and  reserved  than  ourselves, 
and  I  think  most  travellers  will  confirm  the  re- 
mark. In  the  dining-rooms  of  the  large  hotels, 
in  the  railway  cars  and  elsewhere,  they  made  less 
noise  than  half  the  number  of  English  would  have 
done;  there  was  but  little  conversation  even 
amongst  those  acquainted  with  each  other,  and 
those  who  were  unacquainted  never  spoke  at  all. 
In  the  whole  course^of  my  travels,,  I  don't  think 
I  was  ever  addressedin  the  first  instance ;  I  al- 
ways received  perfectly  civil  replies  to  my  ques- 
tions, and  had  many  pleasant  conversations  with 
strangers  on  the  steamboats,  railways,  and  other 
public  places,  but  there  was  always  a  certain 
amount  of  ice  to  be  broken  through  first.  No 
one  can  deny  them  the  faculty  of  wit,  or  at  least 
an  extravagant  humor  which  is  characteristi- 
cally American,  yet  you  rarely  hear  jokes  or  a 
hearty  laugh  amongst  them ;  there  seems  a  total 
absence  of  jollity  or  joviality  in  all  classes,  a  ten- 


dency rather  to  gravity  or  even  melancholy,  and 
an  American  owned  to  me,  half  seriously,  that  he 
thought  there  was  something  of  the  Red  Indian 
reticence  and  gravity  appearing  in  the  national 
character.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  tristesse, 
as  the  French  would  call  it,  arises  from  the  general 
absorption  of  all  classes  in  business  and  money- 
making;  no  one  is  idle,  no  one  "loafs,"  and  no- 
body seems  to  have  time  for  enjoyment  or  plea- 
sure. It  is  the  same  charge  that  other  nations 
make  against  the  English,  and  with  a  certain 
amount  of  truth,  that  we  take  our  pleasures  sadly, 
which  means,  partly  that  we  work  hard  at  our 
pleasures,  carrying  the  same  seriousness  into 
them  as  into  our  business,  but  which  also,  I  think, 
arises  from  the  greater  manliness  of  the  English 
character,  that  prevents  our  finding  pleasure  or 
relaxation  in  the  same  childish  amusements  as 
the  French  or  Italians.  In  America,  this  na- 
tional trait  has  been  reproduced,  and  is  intensi- 
fied by  the  simple  fact  that  there  is  no  idle  class 
there;  no  class,  as  with  us  (though  of  course 
there  are  individuals),  which  is  exempt  from  the 
necessity  of  working  for  a  living.  I  never  fully 
appreciated  the  value  of  this  class  at  home  before  ; 
now  that  I  have'^been  to  America  (and  I  make 
the  remark  in  all  sincerity),  I  recognise  it  fully. 
Such  a  class,  removed  from  the  anxieties  insepa- 
rable from  the  conduct  of  business  or  the  practice  • 
of  a  profession,  has  leisure  not  only  for  the  culti- 
vation of  the  taste,  the  pursuit  of  art,  science, 
and  literature,  and  for  studying  the  amenities  of 
social  intercourse,  but  also  for  the  not  less  valua- 
ble art  of  pleasure-seeking  generally,  and  of 
carrying  manliness  and  refinement  into  our  sports 
and  amusements. — From  "  An  Autumn  Tour  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,''  by  J,  G.  Medley, 

War  the  Normal  Condition  in  the 
World. — A  fancy  has  come  over  us  during  the 
last  blessed  forty  years  of  unexampled  peace 
from  which  our  ancestors  of  the  sixteenth  century 
were  kept,  by  stern  and  yet  most  wholesome  les- 
sons ;  the  fancy  that  peace,  and  not  war,  is  the 
normal  condition  of  the  world.  The  fancy  is  so 
fair  that  we  blame  none  who  cherish  it ;  after  all, 
they  do  good  by  cherishing  it ;  they  point  us  to 
an  ideal  ^which  we  should  otherwise  forget,  as 
Babylon,  Rome,  France  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, forgot  utterly.]  Only  they  are  in  haste — 
and  pardonable  haste,  too — ^to  realise  that  ideal, 
forgetting  that  to  do  so  would  be  really  to  stop 
short  of  it,  and  to  rest  contented  in  some  form  of 
human  society  far  lower  than  that  which  God  has 
actually  prepared  for  those  who  love  Him.  Bet- 
ter to  believe  that  all  our  conceptions  of  the  height 
to  which  the  human  race  might  attain,  are  poor 
and  paltry  compared  with  that  toward  which  God 
is  guiding  it,  and  for  which  he  is  disciplining  it  by 
awful  lessons ;  and  to  fight  on,  if  need  be,  ruth- 
less, and  yet  full  of  pity — and  many  a  noble  soul 
has  learnt  within  the  last  two  years  [  1855-6]  how 
easy  it  is  to  reconcile  in  practice  that  seeming  para- 
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dox  of  words — smiting  down  stoutly  evil  where- 
soever we  shall  find  it,  and  saying,  "What  ought 
to  be,  we  know  not ;  God  alone  can  know :  but 
that  this  ought  not  to  be,  we  do  know,  and  here, 
in  God's  nanie,  it  shall  not  stay."  We  repeat  it : 
war,  in  some  shape  or  other,  is  the  normal  con- 
dition of  the  world.  It  is  aj  fearful  fact ;  but  we 
shall  not  abolish  it  by  ignoring  it,  and  ignoring 
by  the  same  method  the  teaching  of  our  Bibles. 
Not  in  mere  metaphor  does  the  gospel  of  love 
describe  the  life  of  the  individual  good  man  as  a 
perpetual  warfare.  Not  in  mere  metaphor  does 
the  apostle  of  love  see  in  his  visions  of  the  world's 
future  no  Arcadian  shepherd  paradises,  not  even 
a  perfect  civilisation,  but  an  eternal  war  in  hea- 
ven, wrath  and  woe,  plague  and  earthquake  ;  and 
amid  the  everlasting  storm,  the  voices  of  the 
saints  beneath  the  altar,  crying,  **  Lord  how 
long  ?"  Shall  we  pretend  to  have  more  tender 
hearts  than  the  old  man  of  Ephesus,  whose  dying 
sermon,  so  old  legends  say,  was  nought  but — 
**  Little  children,  love  one  another";  and  who  yet 
could  denounce  the  liar  and  the  hater  and  the 
covetous,  man,  and  proclaim  the  vengeance  of  God 
against  all  evil-doers,  with  all  the  fierceness  of  an 
Isaiah  ? — From  **  Plays  attd  PuritatiSy'  by  the  Rev, 
C,  Kingsley. 

AN  EPITAPH. 

«*  I  WILL  be  rich!"  I  said, 

And,  I  am  poor; 
"I  will  be  great!" 

And,  I  am  least  of  all ; 
"When  I  am  old!"  said  I, 

And,  I  am  dead ; 
"I  will  be  loved!"  ^ 

And,  I  am  clean  forgot ; 
"I  will  be  wise!" 

This  one  truth  have  I  learned : 
That  death  alone  was  certain  in  my  life. 

"Brotherly"  Relations. — In  the  dedica- 
tion to  Washington  there  is  a  passage  that  might 
be  addressed  to  President  Grant : — "  Your  im- 
portance, your  influence,  and,  I  believe,  your 
wishes,  rest  entirely  on  the  comforts  and  happi- 
ness of  your  people,  A  declaration  of  hostilities 
against  Great  Britain  would  much  and  grievously 
diminish  them,  however  popular  it  might  be  in 
the  commencement,  however  glorious  it  might  be 
in  the  result.  My  apprehension  lest  this  popu- 
larity should  in  any  degree  sway  your  mind  is 
the  sole  cause  by  which  I  am  determined  in  sub- 
mitting to  you  these  considerations.  Popularity 
in  a  free  state  like  yours,  where  places  .are  not 
exposed  to  traffic,  nor  dignities  to  accident,  is  a 
legitimate  and  noble  desire ;  and  the  prospects  of 
territory  are  to  nations  growing  rich  and  power- 
ful what  the  hopes  of  progeny  are  to  individuals 
of  rank  and  station.  A  war  between  America 
and  England  would  at  all  times  be  a  civil  war. 
Our  origin,  our  language,  our  interests  are  the 
same.  Would  it  not  be  deplorable — ^would  it  not 
be  intolerable  to  reason  and  humanity — that  the 
language  of  a  Locke  and  a  Milton  should  con- 


vey and  retort  the  sentiments  of  a.  Bonaparte  and 
a  Robespierre  ?"  So  say  we  to-day  ;  though  tiie 
thought  has  sometimes  come  across  public  men 
whether  our  relations  with  the  United  States 
would  not  be  more  stable  and  more  hapj)y  if  we 
did  not  speak  the  same  language,  if  ]^we  did  not 
understand  and  attend  to  everything  disagreeable 
and  untoward  that  is  said  or  written  on  either 
side,  if  we  had  not  all  the  accompaniments  and 
conditions  of  family  ties,  in  the  sense  in  which 
Mr.  Rogers  answered  some  one  who  spoke  of  a 
distinguished  literary  fraternity  as  being  "like 
brothers," — "I  had  heard  they  were  not  well 
together,  but  did  not  know  it  was  so  bad  as  that" 
— From  ^*  Monographs,*  by  Lord  Haughton. 

veiled. 

At  old  Egyptian  fcstals,  we  are  told. 

Was  aye  a  guest 
Who  through  the  feast  sat  rigid,  silent,  cold  ; 

Whom  no  one  prest 
To  share  the  banquet,  yet  who  still  remained 
Till  the  last  song  was  sung,  the  last  cup  drained. 

The  cup,  the  song,  the  jest,  and  laugh  went  round, 

No  cheek  turned  pale, 
No  guest  amazed  did  query  e'er  propound. 

Or  lift  the  veil 
To  learn  the  whcreforc'one  alone  sat  mute. 
With  whom  nor  host,  nor  friend,  exchanged  salute. 

Usance  and  rose-crowned  drapery  did  all ; 

That  thing  of  bone. 
That  hideous  skeleton^in  festive  hall. 

Evoked  no  groan  ; 
No  thrill  of  horror  checked  the  flow  of  mirth, 
Unseen,  unfelt  that  grisly  type  of  earth. 

But  did  the  host  return  when  all  were  gone. 

The  lights  put  out. 
The  unseen  presence  of  that  nameless  one 

Might  put  to  rout 
All  the  gay  fancies  born  of  wine  and  song. 
And  speechless  dread  the  fleeting  night  prolong. 

At  every  hearth,  in  every  human  heart 

There  sits  such  guest. 
We  may  not,  cannot  bid  it  thence  depart. 

E'en  at  the  best. 
We  can  but  crown  with  roses,  veil  and  drape  ; 
The  thing  exists,  though  we  conceal  its  shape. 

We  shroud  our  skeletons  from  public  gaze. 

And  from  our  own  ; 
Ignore  their  presence  with  life's  lamps  ablaze. 

Till  left  alone 
With  festal  fragments,  wine-stains,  lights  gone  dim. 
We  feel  them  with  us,  icy,  bloodless,  grim. 

Our  nerves  would  quiver  to  unveil  the  bones 

Of  the  dead  past ; 
We  lock  them  in  our  hearts,  with  sighs  and  moans 

To  keep  them  fast ; 
'Tis  but  in  solitude  we  turn  the  key. 
And  dare  to  look  upon  them  as  they  be. 

love's  gifts. 

This  dark-brown  curl  you  send  me,  dear, 

Shall  save  its  freshness  of  to-day 
In  gentle  shrine,  when  year  on  year 

Have  tum'd  its  former  fellows  gray. 
So  shall  your  image  in  my  breast 
With  never-fading  beauty  rest. 

What  love  hath  once  on  love  bestowM, 

Translated  in  its  dew  of  youth 
To  some  remote  divine  abode, 

Withdraws  from  risk  of  time's  untruth. 
Keeping,  we  lose  ;  but  what  we  give 
Like  to  a  piece  of  Heav'n  doth  live. 

W.  A, 
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a  classification  convenient  for  a  review  of 
the  subject. 

By  far  the  most  popular  form  of  modern 
poetry  is  the  Idyll,  for,  unlike  the  gene- 
rality of  contemporary  poems,  it  treats  of 
subjects  which  are  readily  appreciated  by 
the  public  mind.  The  idyll  is  a  short  poem 
containing  a  picture  of  life,  and  the  sub- 
jects chiefly  selected  for  representation  in 
the  present  day  are  of  two  classes,  the 
modern  and  the  romantic.  Now,  with  re- 
gard to  the  former,  the  poet  who  treats  of 
contemporary  themes  has,  at  the  outset, 
to  face  a  considerable  difficulty.  Poetry 
will  not  tolerate  anything  trite  or  mean, 
yet  from  its  very  familiarity  the  ordinary 
aspect  of  life  presents  little  to  excite  the 
imagination.  There  have  doubtless  been 
idyllic  poets  peculiarly  fortunate  in  their 
outward  circumstances.  The  name  which 
at  once  occurs  as  that  of  the  great  repre- 
sentative of  this  kind  of  composition  is 
Theocritus.  The  Sicilian  poet  found  his 
subjects  ready-made.  Everything  in  his 
verse  is  purely  representative.  The  out-of- 
door  pastoral  images  of  his  idylls,  goats  and 
cattle,  corn,  honey,  and  wine,  shepherds 
and  fishermen,  rustic  humor  and  bucolic 
love,  however  refined  of  their  rudeness  to 
suit  polite  taste,  are  peculiar  to  a  dry, 
fertile,  and  sunny  climate,  and  are  even 
now  suggested  to  the  fancy  by  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Theocritus  spoke 
with  the  voice  of  Nature.  But  his  literary 
imitators,  even  Virgil  himself,  have  not 
been  equally  happy;  and  in  England 
every  poet,  who  has  tried  to  play  on  the 
Doric  pipe,  has  sounded  a  fake  note. 
There  is  nothing  in  our  damp  island  atmo- 
sphere, or  in  our  own  character,  to  favor 
that  easy,  contented,  grasshopper  life  which 
still  marks  the  peoples  of  the  South. 

England  has,  however,  a  rustic  poetry 
of  its  own,  which  has  been  expressed  by 
one  who  deserves  far  more  admiration  from 
his  countrymen  than  in  the  present  day  he 
is  likely  to  obtain.  It  is  but  seldom  we 
hear  any  mention  of  the  name  of  Crabbe, 
yet  it  was  once  familiar  to  every  reader  of 
taste  and  reflection.  Born  in  a  low  station 
and  familiar  with  every  form  of  humble 
English  life,  in  town  and  country,  this  true 
poet  has  not  hesitated  to  represent  its  sor- 
didness  and  its  vices,  together  with  its 
humors  and  its  virtues.  His  style,  though 
full  of  native  strength,  is  entirely  without 
grace  or  ornament.  He  is  often  careless, 
frequently  prosaic,  and  sometimes  even  of- 


fensively mean.  These  are  grave  defects, 
but  they  are  balanced  by  greater  virtues. 
Crabbers  genius  did  not  love  the  level  be- 
cause it  was  unable  to  rise,  and,  when  the 
occasion  requires,  he  lifts  his  subject  into 
greatness  by  his  astonishing  delineation  of 
those  passions  whose  effects  are  the  same 
in  all  conditions  of  life.  He  can  pass  from 
homely  shrewdness  to  heights  of  tragedy ; 
he  seems  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
every  motive,  and  to  have  fathomed  the 
deepest  affections  of  the  heart.  We  know 
of  no  writer  who,  with  such  apparently 
common  materials,  can  exercise  such  power 
over  the  feelings ;  and,  if  we  were  required 
to  name  the  most  tragic  English  poem  out- 
side the  drama,  we  should  at  once  name 

*  Resentment.* 

The  modern  idyll  of  rustic  life  which 
approaches  most  closely  to  Crabbe  in  the 
great  virtue  of  truthfulness  is  *  Enoch 
Arden.'  The  characters  in  this  poem  are 
natural,  the  incidents  are  stirring,  the  story 
is  told  very  pathetically,  and  for  the  most 
part  without  affectation.  Throughout  it, 
in  spite  of  the  different  styles  of  the  two 
poets,  we  are  reminded  of  Crabbe*s  *  Part- 
ing Hour.*  Mr.  Tennyson  is  superior  to 
Crabbe  in  the  dramatic  construction  of  his 
tale ;  he  is  inferior  to  him  in  power  and  in 
knowledge   of  character.     Again,   in  the 

*  Northern  Farmer '  and  *  The  Grand- 
mother,* Mr.  Tennyson  has  caught  with 
great  felicity,  and  has  embodied  in  admi- 
rably representative  verse,  natural  traits  of 
English  humor  and  feeling. 

There  is,  however,  in  modern  idyllic 
poetry  a  wide-spread  tendency  to  emulate 
the  manner  of  Theocritus,  and  to  reflect 
the  mere  surface  of  English  society.  *The 
aim  of  the  idyllic  school,*  Mr.  Forman  tells 
us,  *  is  to  make  exquisite  narrative  pictures 
of  our  middle-class  life.*  Now  a  Dutch 
painting  may,  doubtless,  be  valuable  as  a 
work  of  art.  But  it  is  plain  that  poems 
composed  on  the  principle  described  above 
will,  if  they  are  really  representative,  deal 
with  subjects  which  are  unsuitable  for 
verse.  There  is  nothing  to  excite  the 
imagination  in  the  well-fed,  humdrum, 
respectable  existence  of  the  English  middle 
classes.  When,  therefore.  Miss  Ingelow, 
to  take  for  instance  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar of  contemporary  poets,  describes  the 
conversation  which  took  place  at  a  supper 
in  a  mill,  or  at  afternoon  tea  in  a  country 
parsonage,  she  is  attempting  to  make  that 
poetical    which     is    by    nature    prosaic. 
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Attempts  of  this  kind  infallibly  lead  to 
misrepresentation.  The  associations  of 
our  landscape  have  a  powerful  influence  on 
our  imagination,  and  the  poet,  in  describ- 
ing external  nature,  is  tempted  to  people 
it  with  inhabitants,  not  such  as  we  actually 
find  there,  but  such  as  seem  best  to 
harmonize  with  the  delightful  ideas 
which  the  scenery  excites.  Thus  when, 
after  the  beautiful  description  of  the 
cathedral  town  in  *The  Gardener's 
Daughter,' — a  description  in  which  the 
fidelity  of  the  landscape  painter  is  joined  to 
the  skill  of  a  great  master  of  words — we 
are  introduced  to  the  subject  of  the  poem, 
we  find  her  a  nymph  no  more  like  life  than 
one  of  the  shepherdesses,  in  those  *  mecha- 
nic echoes  of  the  Mantuan  line,*  which 
used  to  entertain  the  court  ladies  in  the 
last  century.  The  episode  is  described  as 
one  of  real  life.  A  gardener's  daughter 
should,  therefore,  be  represented  as  what 
she  is,  honest  bucolic  flesh  and  blood, 
especially  as  she  is  known  occasionally  to 
condescend  to 

*  fruits  and  cream, 
Served  in  the  weeping  elm.' 

But  as  it  is,  she  is  evidently  an  idea  arising 
out  of  the  poet's  contemplation  of  the 
town,  with  its  low-lying  meadows,  its 
grazing  catde,  and  its  chiming  clocks. 
This  is  the  representation  of  a  painter,  not 
of  a  poet  The  imagination  is  directed  to 
the  external  form,  rather  than  to  the  human 
life  that  lies  beneath. 

Much  in  the  same  spirit  Miss  Ingelow 
represents  a  discontented  *  scholar '  taking 
a  morning  walk  in  the  country,  and  feeling 
himself  out  of  tune  with  the  beauties  of 
nature.  The  sound  of  running  streams, 
the  green  of  the  leaves,  the  singing  of  the 
birds,  and  the  movements  of  the  wild  ani- 
mals, are  all  described  with  much  grace 
and  amiability.  As  the  climax  and  epi- 
tome of  these  natural  beauties,  the  scholar 
at  last  lights  on  a  melodiously  moral  carpen- 
ter, who,  after  rehearsing  a  chapter  of  his 
own  biography,  advises  him 

*  to  wage  no  useless'^strife 
With  feelings  blithe  and  debonair.' 

We  venture  to  say  there  is  nothing  in  the 
bucolics  of  the  last  century  more  unlike 
nature  than  this ;  yet  a  thousand  kindred 
instances  might  be  quoted  to  exemplify  the 
spread  of  a  new  phase  of  Arcadianism, 
which  appears  to  us  far  more  disastrous,  in 
its  effects  upon  taste,  than  the  pastoral 


affectations  of  earlier  times.  No  sane  per- 
son ever  supposed  the  Strephons  and 
Delias  of  Pope  to  resemble  nature.  But 
the  exaltation  of  common  objects  into  a 
position  which  they  have  no  right  to  occu- 
py is  actually  mischievous,  because,  under 
the  fidelity  with  which  the  poet  paints 
external  circumstances,'  he  disguises  a 
misrepresentation  of  human  life.  We  turn 
with  relief  from  the  sickly  pastoralism  of 

*  the  Titianic  Flora '  to  that  true  and  man- 
ly genius  which  cares  not  to  look  for  *  the 
exquisite '  where  it  knows  it  will  never  be 
found,  but  which  discovers  reM  poetry 
under  the  sordid  crust  of  life,  and  beneath 
the  mean   names  of  *  Roger   Cuff,'   and 

*  Peter  Grimes.' 

Precisely  the  same  tendency  to  reduce 
the  representation  of  poetry  to  that  of 
painting  is  visible  in  our  idylls  professedly 
dealing  with  romantic  themes.  We  are  far 
from  desiring  to  confine  the  imagination  of 
the  poet  to  contemporary  subjects.  Let 
him,  if  he  can,  tell  us  of  knights,  dragons, 
anthropophagi,  and  men  whose  heads  do 
grow  beneath  their  shoulders ;  all  we  de- 
mand of  him  is,  that  he  make  us  believe 
for  the  while  in  the  truth  of  his  fictions. 
The  true  poet  is  he  who  can  make  the 
most  of  the  means  which  the  general 
state  of  fancy  and  belief  affords. 

*  'Tis  he  can  give  my  heart  a  thousand  pains, 
Can  make  me  feel  the  passion  that  he  feigns. 
Enrage,  compose,  with  more  than  magic  art. 
With  pity  and  with  terror  rend  my  heart. 
And  snatch  me  through  the  earth  or  in  the  air, 
To  Thebes  or  Athens,  when  he  will  and  where.* 

A  poet  of  this  sort  may  use  the  utmost 
liberty  with  his  readers.  It  matters  little  to 
us  that  Shakespeare's  Romans  speak  with 
an  unmistakable  English  accent;  it  is 
enough  that  they  are  true  men.  Scott's 
moss-troopers  may  not,  perhaps,  be  accept- 
able to  the  historian,  l3ut  so  faithful  are 
they  to  nature,  and  to  the  general  spirit  of 
rude  times,  that  we  gladly  surrender  our 
imagination  to  the  guidance  of  the  poet 
But  a  purely  fanciful  representation  must 
not  offend  against  our  fixed  habits  of  con- 
ception. If  a  poet  represent  a  knight,  we 
require  the  latter  to  be  a  man  of  those 
qualities  which  his  name  implies, 

*  Impiger,  iracundus,  inexorabilis,  acer.* 

We  shall  not  be  satisfied  with  a  philosopher 
in  armor.  A  painter  might  of  course  take 
a  philosopher  for  his  model  of  a  knight, 
and  the  spectators  would  be  none  the 
wiser,  as  a  picture  presents  to  us  nothing 
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but  the  outward  form.  But  in  the  domain 
of  language  the  union  of  the  two  objects 
produces  an  inevitable  confusion  of  ideas. 
When,  therefore,  in  *The  Princess,'  Mr. 
Tennyson  works  out  the  essentially  modem 
problem  of  the  Rights  of  Women  by  the 
help  of  knighdy  actors,  he  misrepresents 
character,  and  obscures  the  issue.  Except 
that  the  ordinary  associations  with  his  sub- 
ject are  vulgar,  while  the  knight  is  a  pic- 
turesque figure,  we  see  no  reason  why  the 
tale  should  be  thrown  back  into  bygone 
times.  On  the  other,  hand,  there  are  very 
good  reasons  why  it  should  not.  The 
story  is  incredible,  for  had  Ida  chartere.d 
her  university  in  the  extremely  masculine 
times  which  are  supposed,  she  would  have 
met  with  very  different  lovers  from  a  prince 
apparendy  born  for  petticoats,  being  whisk- 
ed off  in  the  saddle  in  front  of  a  De  Bracy 
or  a  Bois  Guilbert,  who  would  have  been 
too  rude  to  understand  her  logic,  and  too 
determined  to  melt  at  her  prayers.  The 
problem,  again,  proposed  in  the  poem  is 
left  unsolved,  for  all  actual  modern  diffi- 
culties are  ignored,  and  how  can  we  be 
serious  and  believing  in  the  midst  of  a  pal- 
pable masquerade  ? 

The  same  result  follows  in  the  remark- 
able cycle  of  poems,  *The  Idylls  of  the 
King.*  The  actors  in  these  idylls  are 
knights  of  romance,  figures  with  which 
the  reader  has  absolutely  no  vital  associa- 
tions. It  was  not,  indeed,  always  so.  The 
fabled  paladin  was  once  an  object  of  af- 
fection and  belief  to  the  majority  of  read- 
ers in  Europe.  It  is  related  that  a  Spanish 
gentleman  of  the  sixteenth  century,  going 
out  to  hunt,  left  his  wife  and  daughters  en- 
gaged in  reading  a  romance.  When  he 
returned,  he  found  them  in  tears,  and  on 
his  enquiring  the  cause  of  their  grief,  *  Sir,* 
they  replied,  *  Amadis  is  dead.'  They  had 
read  so  far  in  the  story.  Such  were  the 
images  that  turned  the  brain  of  Don 
Quixote.  Such  are  the  characters  who 
afford  tlie  reader  so  much  merriment  and 
melancholy  in  the  bright  cantos  of  Ariosto 
— heroes  who  love  the  fight,  the  chase,  and 
the  banquet,  equally  well,  win  enchanted 
spears,  deliver  fair  ladies  from  foul  mon- 
sters, and  soar  over  the  whole  face  of  the 
world  on  docile  hippogriffs.  Such,  again, 
are  the  knights  of  Mallory,  whose  *  His- 
tory of  King  Arthur*  forms  the  basis  of 
*  The  Idylls  of  the  King.'  Tedious  as 
Mallory's  narrative  becomes  from  its  mo- 
notonous prolixity,  it  is  full  of  quaintness, 


humor,  and  marvel,  and  not  without 
touches  of  greatness.  It  is,  in  .fact,  a 
fragment  of  the  literary  architecture  of 
another  age,  and  that  this  should  fall  into 
the  hands  of  a  modern  restorer  is  to  our 
mind  as  bad  as  the  late  painting  and  gild- 
ing of  Temple  Bar. 

But  how  is  the  romantic  life  of  an  an- 
cient dreamland  made  interesting  to  the 
modern  reader?  Litde  change  is  per- 
ceptible in  the  outward  form  of  the  narra- 
tive. The  various  episodes  in  *The  Idylls 
of  the  King '  are  almost  all  to  be  found  in 
the  original  history.  But,  treated  as  the 
select  subjects  of  separate  poems,  their  en- 
tire complexion  is  altered.  The  wild  re- 
ligious legends  of  the  *  History  *  merely 
serve  to  increase  the  atmosphere  of  marvel 
proper  to  a  romantic  story;  in  the  general 
scheme  of  adventure  the  incidents  of  love 
form  but  a  variation  on  the  feats  of  arms. 
Under  the  romantic  surface  of  the  modern 
poems,  on  the  other  hand,  the  interest  lies 
in  questions  of  the  relation  between  the 
sexes,  in  subtleties  arising  out  of  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  religious  feeling,  and  in 
problems  connected  with  morals  and  poU- 
tics.  Hence,  while  in  Mallory's  romance 
we  always  feel  the  air  open,  sylvan,  and 
free,  in  *The  Idylls  of  the  King'  we  are 
continually  in  the  close  atmosphere  of  a 
secret  casuistry  resembling  that  of  Euri- 
pides. What  is  prominent  in  Mallory's 
representation  of  Arthur  is  his  adventures, 
as  lord  of  a  company  of  knights ;  wha^  is 
chiefly  of  interest  to  Mr.  Tennyson  is  the 
state  of  the  king's  marriage  relations  wiiii 
Guinevere.  To  the  romance-writer  this 
was  little ;  but  so  much  is  it  to  the  poet 
that  he  does  not  scruple  for  his  own  pur- 
pose to  alter  the  original  story.  A  single 
significant  sentence  from  the  *  Hi§tory 
will  show  the  gulf  between  the  two  repre- 
sentations. When  the  queen's  adultery  is 
discovered,  Mallory  makes  no  mention  of 
any  meeting  between  her  and  Arthur.  She 
is  carried  off  by  Lancelot  to  his  castle,  an 
act  on  which  the  King  comments  in  the 
following  refreshingly  plain  speech :  *  Much 
more  am  I  sorrier  for  my  good  knight's 
loss  than  for  the  loss  of  my  queen,  for 
queens  might  I  have  enough,  but  such  a 
fellowship  of  good  knights  shall  never  be 
together  in  no  company.'  Merlin,  again,  in 
the  original,  with  his  frequent  disappear- 
ances and  his  strange  disguises,  makes  an 
imposing  and  romantic  figure,  nor  do  we 
see  any  reason  for  transmuting  him  into  an 
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aged  casuist,  who  surrenders  the  secret  of 
his  power  out  of  complaisance  to  the 
blandishments  of  a  courtesan. 

All  this  poetical  alchemy  has  its  inevita- 
ble effect  upon  the  character  of  the  Arthu- 
rian cycle  of  poems.  Throughout  *The 
Idylls  of  the  King*  a  double  motive  seems 
to  have  been  operating  in  the  mind  of  the 
poet,  and  the  result  is  a  violation  of  Hor- 
ace's excellent  rule,  *  sit  quidvis  simplex 
duntaxat  et  unum.'  The  part  of  these 
poems  which  impresses  the  imagination  is 
the  external  form.  In  all  his  pictures  of 
the  knight,  his  armor,  his  horse,  the 
romantic  scenery  through  which  he  rides, 
and  the  Gothic  halls  in  which  he 
feasts,  Mr.  Tennyson  as  usual  displays 
the  genius  of  a  great  painter.  But  the 
inner  life,  the  human  interest,  whatever 
in  the  idylls  appeals  \p  our  intellect  and 
our  feelings,  comes,  as  we  have  said,  from 
questions  that  are  purely  modern.  We  do 
not  say  that  these  questions  cannot  be 
treated  in  poetry;  we  only  maintain  that 
to  associate  them  with  the  life  of  a  rude 
age  produces  the  same  effect  as  to  combine 
*a  human  head,  a  horse's  neck,  a  woman's 
body,  and  a  fish's  tail.'  *  King  Arthur  is 
a  modern  gentleman.'  Possibly,  but  at 
any  rate  he  is  not  the  least  in  the  world 
like  our  conception  of  a  true  knight. 
Equally  remote  is  the  true  knight,  the  off- 
spring of  romantic  honor  and  personal 
prowess,  from  the  ordinary  representative 
of  the  *  modern  gentleman,'  whose  wildest 
deeds  of  daring  are  done  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  and  whose  most  deadly  quar- 
rels are  settled  in  the  Queen's  Bench. 
The  ideas  associated  with  the  two  states  of 
society  are  incompatible ;  allegory  is  there- 
fore out  of  the  question,  and  the  romantic 
idyll  is  open  to  the  charge  which  we  have 
brought  against  the  pastoral  idyll,  of  mis- 
representing the  true  nature  of  its  subject. 

The  principles  of  conception  followed 
by  our  modern  idyllic  poets  have  had  a 
remarkable  and  interesting  influence  on 
their  style.  As  it  is  their  aim  to  impress 
the  mind  by  the  representation  rather  of 
external  forms  than  of  human  nature, 
they  not  unnaturally  employ  language 
much  in  the  same  way  as  a  painter  em- 
ploys color.  The  true  use  of  language  is 
clearly  to  convey  thought,  and  the  poet 
should  therefore  use  it  to  express  in  the 
plainest  and  noblest  manner  the  concep- 
tion of  his  mind.  Words  however  have, 
by  their  mere  sound,  a  subtle  influence 


upon  the  imagination.  The  word  *  forlorn,* 
which  appeared  so  full  of  meaning  to  Keats, 
the  word  *  nevermore,'  which  suggested 
to  Edgar  Poe  the  poem  of  *The  Raven,* 
both  exemplify  the  results  that  can  be  pro- 
duced by  that  purely  sensuous  side  of  poe- 
try which  is  related  to  music.  Nothing  is 
more  remarkable  in  modern  English  poetry 
than  those  curiosities  of  language,  and 
novelties  of  metre,  which  attest  the  pro- 
gress of  this  principle  of  composition. 
We  doubt  whether  any  poet  has  ever  so 
thoroughly  comprehended  the  value  of 
words  iTi  metrical  writing  as  Mr.  Tenny- 
son. His  earliest  poems,  such  as  *  Mari- 
ana,' *  Recollections  of  the  Arabian  Nights,' 
*  The  Lotos  Eaters,'  '  The  Palace  of  Art,' 
and  many  others,  are  excellent  examples 
of  *  word-painting  *  in  poetry.  They  re- 
semble cabinet  pictures  full  of  delicacy, 
feeling,  and  finish.  The  pleasure  which 
they  afford  arises  from  the  distinctness  of 
form,  and  the  glow  of  color,  with  which 
remote  objects  are  brought  before  the 
imagination.  The  required  effect  is  pro- 
duced, partly  because  the  subjects  of 
these  poems  are  small,  partly  because 
they  are  purely  fanciful.  Habit  has, 
however,  grown  upon  Mr.  Tennyson, 
and  has  led  him  to  introduce  the  same 
principle  into  subjects  of  larger  range, 
while  in  themes  dealing  with  human  life 
and  passion  he  often,  as  we  have  shown, 
selects  his  subject,  not  so  much  with  a 
view  to  its  inherent  elements  of  poetry,  as 
to  the  capacity  it  possesses  of  taking  a 
picturesque  form  and  color.  Whatever 
the  nature  of  his  theme,  he  determines  to 
raise  it  by  mere  distinction  of  style,  and 
he  therefore  frequently  makes  the  most 
familiar  objects  pass  through  a  colored  me- 
dium of  language,  which  gives  them  a 
perfectly  novel  appearance  to  the  general 
mind. 

In  this  purpose  Mr.  Tennyson  has  been 
greatly  aided  by  his  powers  of  metrical 
construction.  He  can  compel  the  stub- 
born English  into  the  most  ingenious  imi- 
tation of  the  quantitative  classical  metres. 
He  has  reproduced  the  trochaic  in  its 
classical  form,  and  he  was  the  first  to  make 
that  familiar  use  of  the  anapaest  which  has 
since  been  so  much  extended  by  Mr.  Swin- 
burne. We  should  be  the  last  to  depre- 
ciate these  great  accomplishments.  But 
it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  that,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  technical  skill,  Mr.  Tenny- 
son constantly  violates  the  old  and  sound 
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principle  that  art  lies  in  concealing  art. 
His  style  is  frequently  toor  good  for  his 
subject.  Nowhere  is  this  fault  more  ap- 
parent than  in  a  poem  which  is  in  many- 
respects  the  most  remarkable  that  its  au- 
thor has  produced ;  we  allude  to  *  Maude.* 
The  versification  in  this  piece  is  admirable, 
and  were  *  Maud '  nothing  but  the  study 
of  a  madman  or  a  hypochondriac  in  love, 
it  would  be  impossible,  whatever  we  might 
think  of  the  selection  of  the  subject,  to 
deny  the  propriety  of  the  anapaest  as  a 
representative  measure.  Though  they  are 
not  exactly  objects  which  we  expect  to 
find  in  lyric  verse,  we  might  even  admire 
the  skill  with  which  the  burglar's  tool,  the 
adulterator  of  food,  and  the  linendraper*s 
drudge,  are  made  to  assume  colossal  pro- 
portions in  a  distempered  brain.  But  by  a 
flagrant  defect  of  judgment,  and  a  curious 
deficiency  of  humor,  the  morbid  and  que- 
rulous recluse,  with  whom,  as  the  speaker 
throughout  the  poem,  we  are  evidently  in- 
tended to  sympathize,  is  made  to  be  the 
critic  of  a  national  policy.  We  shall  not 
be  suspected  of  being  in  the  pay  of  Man- 
chester, but  we  confess  that,  when  we 
come  to  the  vigorous  anapaests  in  which 
the  recluse  denounces  those  terrible  curses 
of  peace,  *  the  grind  of  the  villainous  cen- 
trebit,'  the  wretch  who  *  pestles  his  poison- 
ed poison,*  and  above  all  *the  smooth- 
faced, snub-nosed  rogue,'  with  his  *  cheat- 
ing yard-wand,*  we  are  afflicted  with  an  in- 
tolerable desire  to  laugh.  The  reason  is 
plain,  for  the  elevation  of  trivial  objects 
into  heroic  importance  is  the  very  essence 
of  burlesque. 

It  is,  however,  \^ith  blank  verse,  as  the 
metre  in  which  almost  all  modem  idylls 
are  written,  that  we  desire  particularly  to 
deal.  And  by  way  of  premise  we  take  it 
for  granted,  in  spite  of  all  that  metaphy- 
sicians may  say  as  to  the  essence  of  poe- 
try, and  in  spite  of  all  such  loose  phrases 
as  *  prose-poetry,*  that  the  vehicle  of  poe- 
try, and  that  which  distinguishes  it  from 
prose- writing,  is  metre.  The  basis  of  an- 
cient metre  was  quantity;  that  of  modem 
metre  is  accent  and  rhyme.  Rhyme  may 
be  the  product  of  barbarism,  yet  it  seems 
at  any  rate  to  be  the  method  by  which,  in 
all  European  countries,  the  ear  is  most 
capable  of  deriving  pleasure.  Of  the 
rhymed  measures  of  England  the  nationa 
metre  par  excellence  is  the  heroic  couplet. 
Blank  verse  in  its  original  is  merely  this 
measure  with  the  rhyme  cut  off.     As  used 


by  its  inventor,  Surrey,  it  differs  from  prose 
only  in  the  accentuation,  and  the  syllabic 
division  of  the  lines,  and  so  far  it  is  a  pro- 
cess of  decomposition.  It  is  clearly  the 
best  vehicle  of  expression  for  the  stage, 
where  the  actors  ought  to  speak  in  the 
manner  most  like  life  that  is  possible  in 
metre.  It  possesses  again  an  advantage 
over  the  couplet  in  its  greater  liberty.  It 
would;  for  instance,  be  impossible  to  con- 
ceive of  a  subject,  with  the  vastness  and 
sublimity  of*  Paradise  Lost,*  fidy  expressed 
in  a  metre  where  the  periods  are  always 
checked,  and  often  terminated,  at  the  end 
of  the  second  line.  On  the  other  hand 
there  are  few  themes  which  could  bear  the 
mingled  grandeur,  complexity,  and  strange- 
ness of  Milton's  peculiar  style.  The  cou- 
plet, by  its  natural  constitution,  can  be 
bitter,  dignified,  humorous,  or  pathetic,  ac- 
cording to  the  mood  which  is  desired. 
Blank  verse,  on  the  contrary,  depends  for 
its  effect  entirely  upon  the  individual  arti- 
fice of  the  poet,  and  hence  the  chief  dan- 
ger in  employing  it  is,  lest  the  writer, 
wishing  to  separate  his  style  sharply  from 
the  region  of  prost?,  should  fall  into  man- 
nerism. 

Now  the  blank  verse  of  our  time,  at  any 
rate  as  used  by  the  group  of  poets  whom 
we  are  discussing,  is  the  creation  of  Mr. 
Tennyson.  It  has  entirely  superseded  the 
heroic  couplet.  It  has  acquired  a  prestige 
which  may  be  compared  to  the  influence 
exercised  by  the  verse  of  Pope.  We  can- 
not open  a  magazine  or  a  volume  of  poe- 
try without  encountering  the  well-known 
manner.  We  propose,  therefore,  to  select 
typical  passages  of  blank  verse  from  Mr. 
Tennyson's  poems,  to  try  how  far  the  style 
conforms  to  the  fourth  canon  on  which  our 
criticism  is  based.  The  first  shall  be  taken 
from  the  modem  idyll,  *  Enoch  Arden.' 
In  this  poem  the  author  has  justly  felt  that 
it  is  his  business  to  be  simple,  and  simple, 
and  even  colloquial,  he  accordingly  is. 
But,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of 
rhyme,  his  style  differs  imperceptibly  from 
that  of  a  good  novelist.  The  ear  discerns 
(and  this  is  partly  by  the  assistance  of  the 
eye)  no  more  than  that  the  story  is  being 
told  in  well-connected  periods  of  a  par- 
ticular accentuation.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  following,  printed  as  a  paragraph  : — 

*  For  more  than  once,  in  days  of  difficulty  and 
pressure,  had  she  sold  her  wares  for  less  than 
what  she  gave  in  buving  what  she  sold.  She 
failed,  and  saddened  knowing  it,  and  so,  expec- 
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tant  of  a  day  that  never  came,  gained  for  her  own 
a  scanty  sustenance,  and  lived  a  life  of  silent 
melancholy. ' 

It  would  be  difficult  here  to  recover  the 

*  disjecti  membra  poetae.'  The  passage  is 
in  fact  mere  prose,  and  not  good  prose, 
for  the  involved  construction  in  the  first 
two  lines  merely  means  that  she  sold  at  a 
loss.  But  such  is  the  result  of  that  art, 
which,  in  a  conscious  effort  to  reach  ex- 
treme simplicity,  overshoots  itself  and  falls 
into  mannerism.  The  most  successful 
passage  in  the  poem  appears  to  us  the 
dramatic  climax  in  which  Enoch  discovers 
himself  to  Miriam  Lane : — 

*  Then  Enoch,  rolling  his  gray  eyes  upon  her  : 
'*  Did  you  know  Enoch  Arden  of  this  town  ?'* 
'*  Know  him,"  she  said,  **  I  knew  him  faraway; 
Held  his  head  high,  and  cared  for  no  man,  he." 
Slowly  and  sadly  Enoch  answered  her  : 

**  His  head  is  low,  and  no  man  cares  for  him. 
I  am  the  man. " 

There  is  artifice  here;  but  the  moment  is 
one  of  highly  wrought  expectation,  and 
the  artifice  serves  to  heighten  the  feeling, 
without  attracting  attention  to  itself.  This 
is  true  art. 

In  *  Aylmer's  Field,*  on  the  contrary,  we 
are  constantly  pained  by  the  disproportion 
between  the  language  and  the  thought. 
Is  there  any  lover  of  vigorous  sense  and 
of  his  native  language  who  is  not  offended 
by  the  gross  mannerism  of  the  following 
representative  paf sage  ? 

*  He,  like  an  Aylmer  in  his  Aylmerism, 

Would  care  no  more  for  Leolin's  walking  with 

her. 
Than  for  his  old  Newfoundland's,  when   they 

ran 
To  loose  him  at  the  stables ;  forht  rose 
Two-footed  at  the  limit  of  his  chain. 
Roaring  to  make  a  third ;  and  how  should  Love, 
Whom  the  cross-lightnings  of  four  chance-met 

eyes 
Flash  into  fiery  life  from  nothing,  follow 
Such  dear  familiarities  of  dawn  ? 
Seldom,  but  when  he  does.  Master  of  All.* 

Here  is  the  same  thought  in  Crabbe : — 

*To  either  parent  not  a  day  appeared 
When  with  this  love  they  might  have  interfered. 
Childish  at  first,  thev  cared  not  to  restrain, 
And  strong  at  last,  they  saw  restriction  vain  ; 
Nor  knew  they  how  that  passion  to  reprove. 
Now  idle  fondness,  now  resistless  love.* 

These  lines  are  not  very  memorable; 
and  they  might,  we  think,  have  been  bet- 
ter finished.  But  between  the  two  pas- 
sages there  appears  to  us  all  the  difference 
that  lies  between  good  English  and  the 
most  celestial  Chinese. 


In  the  romantic  idylls  there  is,  of  course, 
not  the  same  painful  discrepancy  between 
subject  and  style.  But  whether  it  be  the 
remoteness  of  the  theme,  or  the  extreme 
elaboration  of  the  verse,  our  attention  is 
constantly  drawn  to  the  poet's  peculiar 
manner.  The  style  is  so  full  of  curious 
and  careful  selection  that,  as  in  modem 
architecture,  the  mind  is  rather  attracted  to 
the  separate  details,  than  to  the  general 
thought  which  these  ought  to  express. 
The  language  is  more  distant  than  digni- 
fied, more  choice  than  pure.  Mr.  Tenny- 
son's aim  seems  to  be  to  make  as  sharp  a 
distinction  as  possible  between  his  own  and 
the  vulgar  tongue.  Instead  of  good  Eng- 
lish, we  seem  to  be  listening  to  a  transla- 
tion from  the  Greek.  He  delights  in  the 
use  of  obsolete  words,  which  send  the 
reader  to  his  dictionary,  too  frequently  in 
vain.  Old  words  may,  doubtless,  obtain  a 
fresh  currency  after  long  disuse,  but  on 
what  terms  ? 

*  Multa  renascentur  qux  jam  cecidere,  cadentque 
Qux  nunc  sunt  in  honore  vocabula,  si  volet  usus, 
Quem  penes  arbitrium  est  et  jus  et  norma  lo- 
quendi.' 

Again,  there  is  an  issue  of  new  coinage 
which  is  not  pure.  Compound  epithets 
are  modelled  after  the  Greek,  or  revived 
from  the  uncritical  Elizabethan  era.  Thus, 
where  we  should  naturally  say,  *  the  bee  is 
cradled  in  the  lily,'  Mr.  Tennyson  writes, 
*the  bee  is  lily-cradled.*  When  a  man's 
nose  is  broken  at  the  bridge,  or  a  lady's 
turns  up  at  the  tip,  the  one  is  said  to  be  *a 
nose  bridge-broken  ;*  and  the  other  (with 
much  gallantry)  to  be  *  tip-tilted,  like  the 
petal  of  a  flower.'  This  is  clearly,  we 
think,  false  English.  We  shall  hear  next 
of  a  *  knee-broken  horse,'  or  a  *  head-shock 
boy.'* 

The  movement  of  the  metre  again  is 
very  peculiar.  Discarding  Milton's  long 
and  complex  periods,  Mr.  Tennyson  has 
restored  blank  verse  to  an  apparently  sim- 
ple rhythm.  But  this  simplicity  is  in  fact 
the  result  of  artifice,  and,  under  every  va-, 
riety  of  movement,  the  ear  detects  the  re- 

*  We  take  it  that  an  English  compound  is  only 
admissible  when  the  first  of  the  two  words  joined 
qualifies  the  second,  as  *  star- bright,*  'rose-red,' 
*  shock-headed.*  We  should  not  object  to  the 
compound  *  lily>cradle ;  *  but  in  the  phrase  we 
have  quoted  the  second  part  of  the  compound  is 
clearly  the  more  important,  as  it  contains  the  es- 
sential predicate  of  the  sentence.  We  might  as 
well  say,  *The  Queen  is  feather-bedded,*  instead 
of,  *  The  Queen  is  sleeping  in  a  feather-bed.' 
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currence  of  a  set  type.  One  of  the  poet's 
favorite  devices  is  to  pause  on  a  mono- 
syllable at  the  beginning  of  a  line,  and 
this  effect  is  repeated  so  often  as  to  remind 
the  reader  of  Euripides  and  his  unhappy 
*  oil-flask '  in  *  The  Frogs.*  The  follow- 
ing instances  occur  withm  two  or  three 
pages  : — 

*  Sin  against  Arthur  and  the  Table  Round, 
And  the  strange  sound  of  an  adulterous  race, 
Against  the  iron  grating  of  her  cell 
Beat.' 

*  A  sound 
As  of  a  silver  horn  across  the  hills 
Blown. 

And  then  the  music  faded,  and  the  grail 
Passed. 

His  eyes  became  so  hke  her  own  they  seemed 
Hers.' 

Artifices  like  these,  no  doubt,  render  Mr. 
Tennyson's  blank  verse  striking  and  easy 
of  imitation ;  but  we  regard  them  as  fatal 
to  the  purity  of  the  language.  The  dou- 
ble-distilled exquisiteness  of  the  style  is 
oppressive  to  liberty  and  fresh  English  air; 
its  insidious  fetters  cramp  the  free  play  of 
English  verse.  In  all  that  is  said  of  the 
masterly  workmanship  (using  the  word  in 
a  goldsmith's  sense)  of  modern  blank 
verse  we  concur,  but  where  any  longer  is 

*  the  varying  line, 
The  long  majestic  march,  and  energy  divine ,' 

which  was  once  thought  to  be  the  crown 
of  our  language  ?  We  challenge  any  vo- 
tary of  the  modern  muse  to  produce  a 
passage  of  contemporary  bl^nk  verse  which 
for  nobility,  swiftness,  and  strength  can 
match  the  following  specimen  of  the  old 
heroic  style  : — 


*  With  Palamon,  above  the  rest  in  place,  ) 

Lycurgus  came,  the  surly  king  of  Thrace,        > 
Black  was  his  beard  and  manly  was  his  face.    ) 
The  balls  of  his  broad  eyes  roiled  in. his  head. 
And  glared  betwixt  a  yellow  and  a  red. 
He  looked  a  lion  with  a  gloomy  stare, 
And  o'er  his  eyebrows  hung  his  matted  hair. 
Big-boned,    and  large   of  limb,    with    sinews 

strong, 
Broad-shouldered,  and  his  arms  were  round 

and  long. 
Four  milk-white  bulls,  the  Thracian  use  of  old. 
Were  yoked  to  draw  his  car  of  burnished  gold. 
Upright  he  stood,  and  bore  aloft  his  shield. 
Conspicuous   from   afar,   and   overlooked   the 

held. 
His  ample  forehead  bore  a  coronet. 
With  sparkling  diamonds  and  with  rubies  set 
His  surcoat  was  a  bearskin  on  his  back ; 
His  hair  hung  down  behind  of  glossy  raven 

black. 


Ten  brace  and  more  of  greyhounds,  snowy 

fair, 
And  tall  as  stags,  ran  loose  and  coursed  about 

his  chair, 
A  match  for  pards  in  fight,  in  grappling,  for  the 

bear. 


To  sum  up  our  indictment  against  the 
modem  idyll  concisely,  we  find  in  it  an  at- 
tempt to  confound  the  *  representation '  of 
poetry  with  the  *  representation'  of  paint- 
ing, and,  in  pursuance  of  this  design,  a 
tendency  to  treat  language,  which  ought 
to  be  the  living  vehicle  of  thought,  as  the 
mere  inanimate  material  of  style. 

We  turn  now  to  the  *  school  *  of  writers 
whom  Mr.  Forman  distinguishes  by  the 
terrible  name  *  Psychological.'  The  po- 
etical drama  in  England  has  long  ceased 
to  flourish.  Great  actors  played,  and  ex- 
cellent prose-comedies  were  written,  down 
to  a  comparatively  recent  date ;  but  since 
the  development  of  the  stage  in  the  pe- 
riod broadly  called  Elizabethan,  no  trage- 
dy has  been  produced  of  a  higher  stamp 
than  *Cato,'  and  no  poetical  comedy  at 
all.  We  still  however  read  the  produc- 
tions of  that  great  age  with  pleasure,  and 
hence  poets  have  fallen  into  the  error  of 
supposing  that  dramas  may  be  written  to 
be  read,  which  it  would  be  quite  impossi- 
ble to  play.  The  works  of  these  poets,  as 
they  are  never  meant  to  be  seen  in  action, 
are  almost  always  either  coldly  conceived, 
or  unnaturally  and  spasmodically  express- 
ed. Hence  it  is  that  writers  of  a  more  ar- 
dent and  original  genius,  perceiving  this 
defect,  yet  desiring  to  preserve  the  drama- 
tic form  of  expression,  have  sought  to  in- 
vent some  new  species  of  poetry,  which, 
hough  unfitted  for  the  stage,  may  still 
afford  pleasure  to  the  reader.  The  aim 
of  the  group  of  poets  headed  by  Mr. 
Browning  appears  to  be  to  represent  cha- 
racter apart  from  action.  If  vigor,  inge- 
nuity, and  a  determination  to  overcome 
difficulties  by  sheer  force  of  intellect, 
could  achieve  this  object,  Mr.  Browning 
would  have  been  fully  successful.  It  is 
impossible  to  speak  without  respect  'of 
such  qualities;  but  it  is  equally  impossible 
for  us  not  to  perceive  that  Mr.  Browning's 
aim  is  chimerical,  and  that  by  his  practice 
he  has  helped  to  confuse  the  sound  popu- 
lar notions  of  the  nature  of  poetry.  He 
has  not,  it  is  true,  obtained  entire  mastery 
over  the  public  ear.  In  the  prologue  to 
*The  Ring  and  the  Book,'  he  addresses 
the  *  British  public'  as  *  ye  who  like  me 
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not,'  in  the  half  resentful,  half  contemptu- 
ous tone  of  one  who  knows  his  worth, 
and  finds  it  unappreciated.  At  the  same 
time  he  has  that  kind  of  power  which 
subdues  critics  like  Mr.  Forman,  who  are 
ready  to  surrender  their  judgment  at  the 
first  summons  from  anything  that  strikes 
them  as  original  or  profound. 

Now,  as  part  of  the  British  public,  we 
are  naturally  anxious  to  clear  ourselves 
from  the  charge  of  obtuseness  which  Mr. 
Browning  brings  against  us.  We  hold, 
for  our  part,  that  his  manner  of  conceiving 
character  is  not  poetical,  and  his  manner  of 
expressing  his  conceptions  is  not  dramatic. 
And,  first,  what  is  his  method  of  conceiv- 
ing character  ?  We  cannot  answer  this 
question  better  than  by  an  extract  from 
Mr.  Brovvning*s  last  work,  *  Fifine  at  the 
Fair,'  which  we  take  to  be  a  kind  of  po- 
etical pamphlet,  containing  the  author's 
views  of  life  and  composition.  We  have 
no  space  to  consider  at  length  this  curious 
and  rambling  production,  which  rather  re- 
minds us  of  the  philosopher  who  con- 
structed a  system  by  following  out  the  na- 
tural sequence  of  his  thoughts  on  a  flea. 
The  following,  however,  is  the  passage, 
which  appears  to  us  to  illustrate  the  poet's 
mode  of  estimating  character  : — 

*  And  the  delight  wherewith  I  watch  this  crowd 

must  be 
Akin  to  that  which  crowns  the  chemist,  when  he 

winds 
Thread  up  and  upi  till  clue  be  fairly  clutched, 

unbinds 
The  composite,  ties  fast  the  simple  to  his  mate, 
And  tracing  each  effect  back  to  its  cause,  elate, 
Constructs  in  fancy  from  the  fewest  primitives 
The  complex  and  complete,  all  diverse  life  that 

lives 
Not  only  in  beast,  bird,  fish,  insect,  reptile,  but 
The  verv  plants,  and  earths,  and  ores.     Just  so 

1  glut 
My  hunger  both  to  be,  and  know  the  thing  I  am, 
By   contrast   with    the   thing    I   am  not ;     so 

through  sham 
And  outside,  I  arrive  at  inmost  real,  probe, 
And  prove  how  the  nude   form  obtained  the 

chequered  robe.' 

This  is  a  very  apt  illustration  of  Mr. 
Browning's  place  in  poetry.  He  is  a  dra- 
matic chemist.  He  aims  at  showing  the  in- 
ward realities  of  character,  not  its  outward 
effects ;  his  method  therefore  is  not  ficti- 
tious representation,  but  mental  analysis. 
We  need  hardly  say  this  principle  ex- 
actly reverses  the  ordinary  conception  of 
the  dramatic  art.  *  The  purpose  of  play- 
ing,' says  Shakespeare,  *both  at  the  first 
and  now,  was  and  is,  to  hold  as  Uwere  the 


mirror  up  to  nature^  to  show  virtue  her 
own  feature,  scorn  her  own  image,  and 
the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time  his 
form  and  pressure.'  The  drama  was,  ac- 
cording to  his  view,  to  deal  with  fictions 
representing  the  experience  of  life;  his 
characters  are  therefore  always  seen  in  ac- 
tion, and  their  conduct  is  judged  by  those 
principles  of  right  and  wrong  which  are 
universally  received.  Mr.  Browning,  on 
the  other  hand,  professes,  not  to  people 
the  fancy  with  fictitious  personages,  but  to 
reveal  to  the  reader  the  actual  life  of  the 
soul,  to  which  the  poet's  eye  can  pene- 
trate, through  all  *  the  sham  and  outside,' 
wherewith  custom  and  society  have  over- 
laid it.  His  characters  are  all  real  types, 
and  are  presented  to  us  merely  for  the 
sake  of  exhibiting  the  working  of  their 
minds.  Thus  we  are  shown  the  mental 
processes  of  a  rude  savage,  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic bishop,  or  a  painter  of  the  middle 
ages;  and  instead  of  having  our  fancy  en- 
riched with  life-like  fictions,  we  are  pro- 
mised for  once  a  peep-show  of  things  as 
they  are. 

Now,  if  Mr.  Browning  can  really  do 
.  what  he  says,  and  if  words  are  to  retain 
their  meaning,  it  is  manifest  that  imagina- 
tion must  be  excluded  from  his  method ; 
and  he  is  working  in  a  sphere,  not  of  Po- 
etry, but  of  Science.  But  how  are  these 
positive  results  to  be  achieved,  and  what 
is  this  mystical  power  of  analysis,  which 
enables  the  poet  to  reduce  the  human 
heart  to  its  first  elements,  as  a  chemist  re- 
solves water  into  gas  ?  Not  a  process  of 
observation,  but  a  mere  freak  of  the  fancy. 

*  Fancy  with  fact  is  just  one  fact  the  more.' 

says  Mr.  Browning,  explaining  to  the  read- 
der,  in  the  prologue  to  *  The  Ring  and  the 
Book,'  how  he  was  enabled  to  recover  all 
that  was  said  and  thought  about  an  ac- 
tion that  had  fallen  out  of  men's  memories 
for  two  centuries.  Amazing  scepticism, 
prodigious  dogmatism  !  For  this  is  as 
much  as  to  say  that  there  is  no  real  fact 
but  in  thought,  and  therefore  that  whatever 
Mr.  Browning  thinks  concerning  things 
and  persons  must  be  true.  With  such 
reasoning  it  is  idle  to  deal  seriously;  but, 
as  far  as  dramatic  representation  is  con- 
cerned, we  think  that  on  this  principle  two 
things  are  plain.  First,  Mr.  Browning's 
revelations  of  character  will  really  begin 
and  end  with  himself;  and,  secondly,  they 
will  depend  for  their  effect,  not  on  the 
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amount  of  their  truthfulness,  but  of  their 
paradox. 

His  *  dramatis  personge '  are  all  odd  spe- 
cimens or  extinct  species :  they  remind  us 
more  of  what  might  be  than  of  what  is, 
more  of  ideas  than  of  men.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  character  of  Bishop  Blougram. 
The  motives  assigned  to  this  speaker  are 
no  doubt  intelligible  in  themselves,  but  it 
is  extremely  unlikely  that  a  man  of  the 
world  would  have  openly  avowed  them  ; 
the  character,  in  fact,  seems  rather  to  have 
been  thought  out  of  a  theory  than  to  be  a 
portrait  drawn  from  life.  The  Bishop  is 
not  a  representative  man.  Take,  again, 
the  monologue  of  Fra  Lippo  Lippi.  Va- 
sari,  in  his  gossipping  manner,  relates 
several  anecdotes  of  this  painter  to  prove 
the  grossness  of  his  morals.  Mr.  Brown- 
ing*s  object  is  not  to  question  the  accu- 
racy of  the  biographer's  facts,  but  to  give 
them  a  new  color.  From  the  instances 
he  quotes,  Vasari  not  unnaturally  con- 
cludes that  Lippi  was  a  man  of  violent 
animal  passions  {*  spinto  di  furore  amoroso 
anzi  bestiale ').  *  A  judgment  based  on 
"sham  and  outside," *  says  Mr.  Browning; 
'  you  must  get  back  to  the  "  fewest  primi- 
tives," and  interpret  the  man's  actions  by 
the  "  spirit "  you  find  in  his  works.'  Ac- 
cordingly, he  plants  himself  in  front  of 
one  of  Lippi's  pictures,  and  following  the 
advice  ot  Socrates  in  *  The  Clouds,'  he  lets 
his  fancy  fly  out  like  a  cockchafer  on  a 
string,  and  presently  comes  back  with 
quite  a  new  portrait  of  the  monk,  after  the 
manner  of  the  German  philosopher  who 
evolved  the  anatomy  of  a  camel  out  of 
his  own  consciousness.  Lippi's  moral 
principles,  we  are  to  believe,  as  well  as  his 
artistic  style,  were  based  on  a  robust  feel- 
ing for  material  beauty.  *  For  me,'  says 
the  metaphysical  ne'er-do-well,  showing 
the  "  inmost  real"  of  his  character, 

*  For  me  I  think  I  speak  as  I  am  taught  ; 
I  always  see  the  Garden,  and  God  there 
A-making  man's  wife  ;  and  my  lesson  learned, 
The  value  and  significance  ofJUsh^ 
I  can't  unlearn  ten  minutes  afterwards.' 

This  is  *  taste  in  morals '  with  a  vengeance. 
Nor  is  the  confident  self-assertion  of  Lip- 
oids *  candid  friend  \  without  its  influence 
on  certain  minds.  *  It  is  impossible,'  says 
Mr.  Forman,  *not  to  feel  (sic)  that  the 
monk's  character,  for  which  Browning  has 
reached  across  the  centuries,  is  absolutely 
true  in  essentials.'  So  great  is  the  power 
of  paradox  !     George  de  Barnwell  would 


doubtless  have  convinced  our  critic  that 
his  motives  in  murdering  his  uncle  were 
perfectly  pure.  For  ourselves,  we  are  quite 
ready  to  believe  with  Messrs.  Crowe  and 
Cavalcaselle  that  the  charge  against  Lippi 
is  at  least  not  proven.  But  taking  Vasa- 
ri's  facts  for  granted,  as  Mr.  Browning  has 
done,  the  biographer's  rough  and  ready 
way  of  accounting  for  them  is,  we  believe, 
far  truer  to  history  and,  human  nature  than 
the  poet's.  In  the  first  place,  Lippi's  self- 
conscious  estimate  of  his  own  principles 
of  composition  is  a  critical  anachronism. 
And,  as  for  his  moral  stand-point,  we  take 
it  that  a  more  genuine  reflection  of  medi- 
aeval sentiment  it  would  be  impossible  to 
find  than  the  Life  of  Benvenuto  Cellini. 
Let  any  one,  then,  compare  the  style  of 
this  autobiography  with  the  speech  which  is 
put  into  the  mouth  of  the  painter,  and  he 
will  see  how  foreign  the  latter  is  to  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  minds  which 
it  is  meant  to  reveal.  Delightful  and  en- 
tertaining as  is  the  narrative  of  Cellini,  it 
is  the  utterance  of  a  man  who  had  nothing 
to  fear,  either  from  his  own  conscience  or 
from  public  opinion,  who  describes  with 
the  same  frank  artlessness  the  murder  of 
an  enemy  and  the  casting  of  a  statue,  and 
whose  mental  anxieties  m  prison  seem  to 
have  been  solely  occasioned  by  the  fear  of 
poison  in  his  food.  Here  speaks  the  re- 
presentative Italian  of  the  middle  ages. 
The  speech  of  Lippi,  on  the  other  hand, 
could  only  have  been  uttered  in  an  age 
full  of  archaeology,  self-consciousness,  and 
metaphysics — in  a  word,  in  the  age  of  Mr. 
Browning. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  we  consider  Mr. 
Browning's  method  of  conceiving  charac- 
ter to  be  neither  poetical  nor  just.  But 
assuming  it  to  be  both,  and  granting  the 
poet  the  peculiar  powers  that  are  claimed 
for  him,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
conception  can  clothe  itself  in  such  a  form 
as  to  make  his  characters  appear  to  the 
reader,  what  they  are  styled  in  the  titles  of 
his  books,  *  Dramatis  Personae,'  and  *  Men 
and  Women.*  The  invariable  form  of  Mr. 
Browning's  dramatic  pieces  is  monologue. 
Now  the  essence  of  the  old  drama  is  ac- 
tion. We  are  pleased  with  a  play  when  a 
number  of  persons,  who  appear  to  resem- 
ble nature,  work  out  upon  the  stage  a  plot, 
which  seems  to  follow  probability.  We 
are  interested  to  Jcnow  whether  Macbeth 
will  murder  his  king,  Othello  kill  his  wife, 
or  Hamlet  avenge  his  father.     The  motives 
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of  the  actors  interest  us,  as  the  forces 
which  produce  the  action  in  which  the 
drama  culminates.  Hence  the  regular 
dramatist  with  reason  makes  his  play  pro- 
ceed through  a  progressive  series  of  scenes 
and  acts.  But,  from  Mr.  Browning's  point 
of  view,  the  action  is  only  of  interest  in  so 
far2;as  it  suggests  the  inner  thought,  and 
each  of  his  characters  accordingly  disco- 
vers himself  to  the  reader  in  a  monologue. 
His  various  poems  resemble  soliloquies, 
extracted  from  dramas,  to  the  earlier  acts 
of  which  the  reader  is  supposed  to  have 
had  private  access.  We  are  assumed  to 
know  that  Andrea  del  Sarto  had  a  bad 
wife,  and  that  Lippi  painted  pictures  in  a 
particular  manner,  or,  if  the  speakers  are 
less  well  known,  they  are  at  pains  to  disco- 
ver to  us  their  relation  to  the  matter  about 
which  they  talk.  Thus,  instead  of  a  per- 
fect whole  which  can  be  easily  surveyed 
from  beginning  to  end,  we  have  an  arbitra- 
ry imputation  of  motive,  which  practically 
puts  our  judgment  out  of  court. 

Mr.  Browning  himself  seems  to  have  felt 
that  this  was  a  defect,  and  to  have  resolved 
to  show  in  a  *  magnum  opus  *  that  his  me- 
thod was  capable  ofcoirp'eteness  and  unity. 
We  will,  therefore,  examuie  his  principle  as 
shown  undoubtedly  at  best  advantage,  in 
his  very  remarkable  poem,  *  The  Ring  and 
the  Book.'  Tiie  poet  has  here,  with  great 
ingenuity,  produced  an  extraordinary  ap-: 
pearance  of  completeness,  by  himself  tell- 
ing a  story,  and  then  representing  the  inci- 
dents as  discussed  by  a  number  of  speakers, 
so  as  to  show  the  various  lights  in  which 
one  action  may  present  itself  to  different 
minds.  So  much  does  this  apparent  unity 
impress  Mr.  Forman  that  he  exclaims, 
*  The  dramatic  art  has  received  a  distinctly 
epic  ^magnificence  of  structure  I '  *  The 
logic  of  admiration '  has  here  betrayed  our 
author  into  nonsense.  We  know  not  why 
the  drama  should  have  any  need  to  borrow 
from  the  epic,  but  we  do  know  that  the 
purpose,  both  of  the  regular  drama  and  of 
the  epic,  is  to  exhibit  an  action,  and  that 
in  *  The  Ring  and  the  Book  '  there  is  no 
action  at  all,  for  the  very  good  reason  that 
the  action  discussed  is  completed  before 
the  poem  begins.  The  following  is  the 
story,  which  in  an  old  fashioned  drama 
would  be  the  plot  of  the  play. 

Count  Guido  Franceschini,  a  poor  noble- 
man of  Arezzo,  marries  Pompilia,  the  puta- 
tive daughter  of  two  wealthy  Roman  citi- 
zens, of  the  middle-class,  for  the  purpose  of 


becoming  heir  to  their  property,  as  well  as 
to  repair  his  present  fortunes  by  Pompilia's 
dowry.     After  the  marriage  the  parents, 
finding  that  Guido,  besides  being  an  ex- 
tremely disagreeable  person,  does  not  stand 
so  well  socially  as  they  had  been  led  to 
believe,   disclose  the  actual  truth  as  to 
Fompilia's  birth  in  a  court  of  law,  and  so 
disappoint  the   Count  of   his  prospects. 
Upon  this    Guido    treats    his  wife    with 
such  cruelty  that  she  is  at  last  constrained, 
in  all  good  faith,  to  put  herself  under  the 
protection  of  a  young  priest,  Giuseppe  Ca- 
ponsacchi,  in  whose  company  she  flies  to 
Rome.     Pausing  to  rest  on  the  way,  the 
pair  are  overtaken  by  the  Count,  who  at 
first  endeavors  to  obtain  a  remedy  at  law. 
The  court,  however,  take  a  light  view  of 
the  matter,  send  Pompilia  into  retreat  for 
a  twelvemonth,  and  banish  the  priest  from 
the  territory  for  the  same  space.     Pompilia 
leaves  her  retreat  before  her  term  is  expir- 
ed, and  joins  her  parents  at  a  villa  near 
Rome,  where  she  is  delivered  of  a  son. 
Guido  hearing  of  this,  tracks  her  to  her 
refuge,  and  murders  her  together  with  the 
two  old  people. 

Here,  doubtless,  are  the  materials  for  a 
tragedy,  and  had  the  story  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  Webster  he  might  have  produced 
a  drama  marked  with  the  same  gloomy 
pathos  as   *  The  Duchess  of  Malfi.'    The 
innocence  of  Pompilia  and  the  wickedness 
of  Guido  would  in  such  a  representation 
have  aroused  the  pity  and  terror  of  the 
spectators.     But  these  are  not  the  feelings 
which  Mr.  Browning  is  anxious  to  excite. 
As  we  have  said,  he  tells  the  story  of  the 
murder  in  the  prologue,  and  the  body  of 
the  poem  is  intended  to  represent  what 
was    said  and   thought   during  the  trial 
Here,  he  argues,   are  facts   which  were 
once  the  talk  of  Europe  ;  they  have  fallen 
into  oblivion ;  the  poet's  art  shall  revive 
them  and  show,  by  force  of  mental  analy- 
sis, the  exact  manner  in  which  they  i^' 
pressed  contemporary  minds.      Now,  to 
begin   with,  this   is  no   business  for  the 
poet.     The  purpose  of  poetry  is  to  satisfy 
the  imagination  and   the  feelings.    Tl*^ 
spectator  of  a  play  only  cares  for  a  fa^^ 
in  so  far  as  it  is  a  good  basis  for  fictial^ » 
he  desires  a  representation  so  vivid  as  ^^ 
make  him  believe  that  his  emotions  ^^ 
being  excited  by  the  fact  itself.    vBut  wb^*^ 
Mr.  Browning  is  interested  in  is  the  actu^ 
fact,  partly  on  account  of  the  complicatiC^^ 
of  the  incidents,  partly  on  account  of  V^ 
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antiquity.  From  his  belief  in  the  fixity  of 
the  laws  of  mind,  he  feels  sure  that  the 
action  described  would  have  impressed 
various  characters  in  a  particular  way,  and 
would  have  given  rise  to  the  same  innu- 
endo, debate,  and  casuistry,  in  the  seven- 
teenth as  in  the  nineteenth  century.  For 
each  possible  point  of  view  from  which  it 
could  have  been  regarded  he  provides  a 
spokesman,  and  endeavors  to  persuade  us 
that  fancy,  aided  by  archaeology,  can  thus 
recover  the  thoughts  of  persons  two  cen- 
turies dead.  Allowing  that  this  feat  could 
be  performed,  it  is  plain  that  the  imagina- 
tion would  only  be  impressed  in  the  same 
way  as  at  an  exhibition  of  optical  illusion, 
or  a  spiritualistic  *  stance.'  Our  admira- 
tion would  be  excited  not  by  the  injustice 
and  nobility  of  the  thoughts  which  are  ut- 
tered, but  by  the  belief  that  we  are  listening 
to  the  *  ipsissima  verba '  of  persons  once 
alive. 

Besides,  the  delight  which  the  poet  him- 
self experiences  in  tracking  the  intricacies 
of  thought  has  caused  him  to  overlook  the 
most  obvious  rules  of  art,  and  is  the  cause 
of  the  enormous  length  of  *  The  Ring  and 
the  Book.*  All  the  characters  are  analysed 
with  the  same  minuteness.  Thus,  be- 
sides having  to  listen  to  the  Count,  Ca- 
ponsacchi,  and  Pompilia,  the  chief  actors 
in  the  stor)%  we  are  obliged  to  hear,  at 
equal  length,  the  version  of  one  half  Rome, 
who  believed  Guido;  of  the  other  half, 
who  believed  his  wife;  of  a  certain  logical 

*  Tertium  Quid,'  who  believed  partly  in 
neither,  partly  in  both ;  of  the  Count's  ad- 
vocate, of  Pompilia's  advocate,  of  her  con- 
fessor, and  finally  of  the  Pope.  The  same 
story  is,  in  fact,  told  ten  times  over,  and  a 
subject  which  might  have  been  properly  • 
extended  to  five  acts  is  swelled  into  four 
volumes.  And  this,  though  the  question 
debated  is  the  right  of  a  husband,  under 
certain  circumstances,  to  kill  his  wife,  and 
though  Mr.  Browning  has  himself  told  us 
the  real  merits  of  the  case  before  the  de- 
bate begins ! 

But  is  the  poet's  own  object  attained  ? 
Do  we  really  seem  to  be  listening  to  the 

*  dramatis  personae '  of  a  previous  age  of 
existence  ?  In  spite  of  the  ingenuity  and 
real  insight  which  is  often  displayed  in  the 
various  monologues,  the  speakers  do  not 
appear  to  us  in  the  very  least  to  resemble 
natural  men  and  women.  They  remind 
us  rather  of  fossil  bones  skilfully  con- 
structed with   human  shapes,  into  which 


Mr.  Browning  throws  his  voice  like  a  ven- 
triloquist. Not  one  of  them  speaks,  as 
we  imagine  the  man  he  is  meant  for  would 
have  spoken  under  the  circumstances. 
This  is  partly  the  fault  of  the  monologue, 
for  there  are  few  positions  in  society  in 
which  one  man  is  allowed  to  monopolise 
conversation.  Besides  some  of  the  speak- 
ers are  only  in  a  position  to  soliloquise, 
the  lawyers  not  being  allowed  to  plead 
vivd  voce,  and  the  Pope  merely  thinking  to 
himself.  To  such  straits  is  Mr.  Browning 
reduced  in  this  respect,  that  when  he 
comes  to  the  Fisk,  Pompilia's  advocate, 
he  represents  him  as  a  man  so  self-don- 
scious  as  to  stand  before  a  glass,  and  try 
the  effect  of  his  speech  when  recited 
aloud.  This  is  surely  a  wanton  misrepre- 
sentation of  character,  for  such  a  piece  of 
vanity  would  only  be  natural  in  the  case 
of  one  who  was  really  expecting  an  audi- 
ence. 

But  throughout  every  speech  we  are  al- 
ways aware  of  the  presence  of  Mr.  Brown- 
ing. Each  speaker  (even  Pompilia,  who 
cannot  read  or  write)  i§  a  master  of  men- 
tal analysis,  employs  the  most  grotesque 
figures  of  speech,  reports  every  observation 
that  anybody  ever  made  to  him  verbatim, 
and  wearies  his  audience  with  intolerable 
details.  If  Mr.  Browning  had  had  to  tell 
the  story  of  the  Trojan  war,  he  would  have 
begun  with  Leda's  eggs,  and  would  pro- 
bably have  analysed  the  shells.  Never 
were  speakers  so  tedious  as  his.  Does  the 
Roman  gossip  mention  the  dagger  with 
which  the  murder  was  committed,  he  will 
be  at  once  reminded  of  the  ingenious 
master  who  made  the  handle,  and  so  of 
the  town  where  the  latter  lived,  upon  the 
climate  of  which  he  will  pass  a  few  criti- 
cisms before  he  returns  to  the  point  from 
which  he  digressed.  Count  Guido  occu- 
pies forty  lines  in  describing  to  the  judges 
every  incident  connected  with  his  engage- 
ment as  gentleman-in- waiting  to  a  certain 
cardinal,  who  has  absolutely  nothing  to 
do  with  the  story.  The  prisoner's  advo- 
cate, by  way  of  showing  his  own  domestic 
and  playful  disposition,  opens  his  mono- 
logue with  the  following  pleasing  address 
to  his  son : — 

*  Ah  my  Giacinto !  he's  no  ruddy  rogue, 
Is  not  Cinone  !     What !  to-day  we're  eight ! 
Seven  and  one's  eight  I  hope,  old  curly-pate! 
Branches  me  out  his  verb- tree  on  his  slate 
Amo  'tis  -avi  -atum   -are  -ans 
Up  to  aiurtts, — person,  tense,  and  mood, 
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QuUs  me  cum  subjuTtctivo  (I  could  cry) 

And  chews  Corderius  with  his  morning  crust.' 

Dogberry  and  Verges  are  very  excellent 
comical  characters,  but  were  there  no 
other  speakers  in  *  Much  Ado  about  No- 
thing '  we  might  have  too  much  of  them. 
Does  Mr.  Browning  really  think  we  can  en- 
dure 1805  lines  of  the  same  kind  from  this 
insufferable  old  chatterbox,  just  because 
he  thinks  him  an  amusing  specimen  of 
human  nature  in  the  seventeenth  century  ? 
But  perhaps  the  most  thoroughly  unnatu- 
ral piece  of  portrait-painting  occurs  in  the 
speech  of  Caponsacchi  at  the  trial,  who, 
though  speaking  at  white  heat  from  in- 
dignation, yet  having  occasion  to  mention 
a  speech  made  to  him  by  Conti,  a  fat 
canon,  mimics  the  very  tones  and  gestures 
that  the  latter  used  : — 

*  At  vespers  Conti  leaned  beside  my  seat 
I'   the  choir,   part  said,  part  sung,  "///  ex^ 

eel '  s/Sj'' — 
All's  to  no  purpose ;  I  have  louted  low^ 
But  lie  saw  you  staring, — ^uia  jw^— don't  in- 
cline 
To  know  you  further  .... 
So  be  you  rational,  and  make  amends 
To  little  Light-skirts  yonder — in  secula 
Secuh  -0-0-  ortim .  * 

Any  one  can  see  here  that  Mr.  Browning 
has  noticed  the  way  in  which  Roman 
Catholic  ecclesiastics  occasionally  perform 
the  service,  and  has  introduced  the  passage 
to  make  the  figure  of  the  canon  as  life- 
like as  possible ;  but  to  suppose  that  Ca- 
ponsacchi, when  so  deeply  moved,  would 
have  tried  to  make  his  judges  laugh  by 
such  mimicry,  is  to  violate  alike  propriety 
and  nature.  A  touch  like  this  shows  that 
the  genius  of  the  author  of  *  The  Ring 
and  the  Book '  is  not  really  dramatic.  He 
regards  his  characters  as  so  many  mental 
phenomena,  and  as  a  natural  consequence 
he  speaks  for  them  himself. 

Mr.  Browning's  language  naturally 
adapts  itself  to  the  bent  of  his  thought. 
As  it  is  his  object  to  show  ordinary  things 
from  an  extraordinary  point  of  view,  the 
style  which  he  employs  is  almost  always 
the  grotesque.  The  thought  which  he 
expresses  is  often  commonplace,  but  it  is 
so  tossed  and  buffeted  about  by  the  poet's 
ingenuity,  that  the  reader  at  first  sight 
fails  to  decipher  the  meaning,  and  when 
he  masters  it  he  naturally  enough  doubts 
whether  it  can  be  so  simple  as  he  had 
hitherto  supposed.  We  can,  in  fact,  only 
account  for  the  admiration  which  many 
readers  profess  to  feel  for  Mr.  Browning's 


difficult  style  by  referring  it  to  the  self- 
complacency  which  is  felt  after  the  suc- 
cessful solution  of  a  puzzle.  The  most 
noticeable  feature  in  this  poet^s  manner 
is,  we  think,  his  abundant  use  of  meta* 
phor,  a  figure  by  which  he  contrives  in- 
geniously to  disguise  and  enliven  the  fre- 
quent homeliness  of  his  thought.  *  Fifine 
at  the  Fair '  consists  of  a  number  of  clever 
paradoxes,  elucidated  by  an  equal  number 
of  those  illustrations  which  Plato  called 

*  myths.'  For  instance,  the  speaker  in  the 
monologue  having  exhibited  great  delight 
at  the  charms  of  a  strolling  dancer,  his 
wife  not  unnaturally  protests ;  but  her  hus- 
band, after  complaining,  with  a  shrug, 
that  women  never  can  *  comprehend  men- 
tal analysis,'  explains,  with  infinite  tact,  in 
a  parable  which  extends  over  some  sixty 
or  seventy  lines,  that  his  feeling  for  his 
wife,  as  compared  with  Fifine,  is  as  his 
relative  value  for  a  picture  of  Raphael  and 
a  sketch-book  of  Dore.  The  compliment 
is,  of  course,  irresistible,  and  the  lady  is 
pacified.  Indeed,  in  Mr.  Browning's  own 
mind  metaphor  frequently  stands  for  argu- 
ment Thus  he  seems  fully  to  have  satisfied 
himself  of  the  soundness  of  his  dramatic 
principles,  when  he  has  shown  how  ex- 
actly parallel  they  are  to  the  work  of  a 
goldsmith  in  making  a  ring.  His  meta- 
pliors,  we  need  not  say,  are  always  inge- 
nious, or  they  would  not  be  his,  but  tliey 
are  too  often  merely  harsh  and  extrava- 
gant. Take,  for  instance,  the  figure  by 
which  Caponsacchi  indicates  the  universal 
loathing  and  isolation  which  will  be  Gui- 
do's  lot  if  he  be  acquited. 

*  And  thus  I  see  him  slowly  and  surely  edged 
Off  all  the  table-land  whence  life  up  springs. 
Aspiring  to  be  immortality. 

As  the  snake  hatched  on  hill -top  by  mischance. 
Despite  his  wriggling,  slips,  slides,  sliilders  down 
Hill-side,  lies  low  and'prostrate  in  the  smooth 
Level  of  the  outer-place,  lapsed  in  the  vale.' 

This  is  meant,  of  course,  to  be  the  vivid 
rhetoric  of  an  indignant  man,  but  there  is 
nothing  impressive  in  the  figure.  We  see 
little  in  common  between  the  snake's  posi- 
tion and  Guido's  except  their  discomfort ; 
the  simile  is,  in  short,  not  forcible,  but  sim- 
ply violent. 

With  regard  to  his  idiom  and  versifica- 
tion, all  Mr.  Browning's  tendencies  are 
towards— decomposition.  War  is  declared 
with  the  definite  article  and  the  relative 
pronoun,  and  any  preposition  is  liable  to 
lose  its  final  letter  on  the  slightest  provo- 
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cation.  We  should  like  to  know  Mr. 
Browning's  authority  for  cutting  off  the 
final  *  n  '  in  *  on.'  Shakespeare  has,  of 
course,  familiarised  us  with  such  abbrevia- 
tions as  '  i'the*  for  *  in  the/  and  *  o*the/ 
for  *  of  the,'  but  the  practice  is  not  suffi- 
ciently euphonious  to  be  frequently  ad- 
mitted in  modern  poetry,  much  less  ex- 
tended. As  the  most  far-fetched  meta- 
phors are  employed  to  illustrate  the  most 
common  thoughts,  so  the  most  out-of-the- 
way  words  are  in  favor  simply  because 
they  are  strange,  and  the  mere  jingle  of 
sound  is  sometimes  the  sole  excuse  for  an 
entire  line,  as — 

*  Thus  wrangled,  brangled,  jangled,  they  a  month.' 

Mr.  Browning's  metre  is  blank  verse, 
but  of  a  kind  which  is  only  distinguished 
from  prose  by  its  jerks  and  spasms.  The 
sober  iambic  road  of  the  normal  metre  is 
not  sufficiently  adventurous  for  one  who 
loves  to  make  poetical  travel  accessible 
only  to  the  Livingstones  of  literature.  At 
every  third  line  we  are  tripped  up  on  a 
point  of  emphasis,  or  are  brought  to  a 
halt  before  a  yawning  chasm,  which  can 
only  be  cleared  by  a  flying  anapaest.  In 
short,  throughout  a  composition  so  bulky 
as  *  The  Ring  and  the  Book,'  we  fear  we 
should  find  it  hard  to  select  one  paragraph 
which  might  serve  as  a  model  of  good 
English,  or,  indeed,  one  which  is  free  from 
the  marks  of  violence  and  eccentricity. 

The  failure  of  so  remarkable  a  work  as 

*  The  Ring  and  the  Book,' — for,  in  spite 
of  its  ingenuity  and  power,  a  failure  it 
certainly  is, — should  be  a  warning  to  all 
who  think  that  by  mere  force  of  intellect 
they  can  alter  the  laws  of  poetry.  Genius, 
insight  and  wit  strive  in  vain  against  the 
constitution  of  the  human  mind.  The  old 
dramatists  were  right.  Shakespeare,  with 
his  wide  and  practical  intelligence,  knew 
that  action  was  the  test  of  character.  His 
purpose  was  therefore  to  represent  an 
action,  in  which  the  actors  should  express 
themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  the  spec- 
tators might  feel  was  just  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. Mr.  Browning,  on  the  other 
hand,  brimful  of  modern  scepticism,  asks, 
'  What  is  action  ?  What  is  the  value  of  a 
fact  in  itself  ?  How  many  pros  and  cons 
there  are  for  everything  that  is  done! 
Admitting  that  a  thing  can  only  be  true  in 
one  way,  in  how  many  different  ways  will 
it  present  itself  to  different  minds,  and 
who  shall  determine  which  is  the  truth  ? 


Again,  how  perishable  is  action !  •  The 
great  Roman  murder-case  was  once  known 
over  the  world,  and  where  is  the  memory 
of  it  now  ?  There  is  nothing  real  but  the 
soul  of  man,  whose  laws,  discoverable  by 
mental  analysis,  are  so  unchanging,  that, 
by  an  d  priori  construction  of  motives,  the 
past  can  be  recovered  in  its  reality.'  We 
have  endeavored  to  show  that  could  this 
be  done  it  would  not  be  worth  doing  in 
poetry.  Poetry,  when  serious,  seeks  only 
what  is  really  great  or  permanent,  and  the 
thoughts  of  any  characters,  ho\vever  curious, 
on  a  murder  however  celebrated,  a're  not 
equal  to  the  dignity  of  verse.  But,  in  any 
case,  the  effect  which  we  are  promised 
does  not  follow;  the  poetical  illusion  is 
not  created ;  for  the  characters  represented 
are  not  living  creatures,  but  phases  of  the 
writer's  own  mind,  dressed  in  antique  cos- 
tume. The  work,  whatever  admiration 
we  may  feel  for  its  ingenuity  and  daring, 
is  not  the  work  of  a  poet,  but  of  a  meta- 
physician, or,  if  Mr.  Forman  will,  of  a 
psychologist.* 

We  have  so'  lately  discussed  the  merits 
of  the  last  *  school '  of  poetry,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Forman,  has  any  'pros- 
pects,' that  we   shall  now  only  examine 


*  This  article  was  in  type  before  the  appearance 
of  Mr.  Browning's  last  poem,  *  Red  Cotton 
Nightcap  Country.'  There  is,  however,  nothing 
in  this  poem  to  make  us  modify  our  remarks  on 
the  analytical  method.  Given  certain  tragic  facts, 
a  man  mduced  to  burn  off  his  hands,  and  finally 
to  throw  himself  headlong  from  a  tower,  to  find 
the  mental  forces  that  produced  these  terrible 
results.  Such  is  the  poet's  scheme.  A  conflict 
between  animal  passion  and  superstitious  behef 
might  of  course  be  represented  in  a  French  patho- 
logical drama,  nor  are  there  wanting  in  Mr. 
Browning's  poem  passages  which,  occurring  in 
such  a  play,  would  be  powerfully  effective.  But 
for  a  poet  to  conduct  us  as  commentator  through 
the  whole  history  of  a  suicide,  from  his  birth  to 
his  death,  giving  paradoxical  keys  to  his  most 
ordinary  actions,  disguising  commonplace  under 
misty  metaphors,  rambling  into  endless  trains  of 
grotesque  reflection,  and  finally,  after  several 
thousand  lines,  to  land  us  in  the  conclusion  that 
the  man  put  an  end  to  himself,  not  because  he 
was  mad,  but  because  he  was  distracted — all  this 
reminds  us  of  nothing  so  much  as  Tony  Lumpkin's 
famous  midnight  drive  of  five-andtwcnty  miles 
'round  the  house,  and  round  the  house,  and 
never  touching  the  house.'  *I  first  took  them 
down  Feather  Bed  Lane,  where  we  stuck  fast  in 
the  mud :  I  then  rattled  them  crack  over  the 
stones  of  Up-and-Down  Hill :  I  then  introduced 
them  to  the  gibbet  on  Heavy-Tree  Heath ;  and 
from  that  by  a  circumbendibus  I  fairly  lodged 
them  in  the  horse-pond  at  the  bottom  of  the 
garden.' 
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briefly  its  theory  of  composition.'  *The 
Preraphaelites,*  as  we  learn  from  our  critic, 
were  originally  a  brotherhood,  banded  to- 
gether for  the  maintenance  and  propagation 
of  two  cardinal  principles.  By  the  first 
of  these,  we  are  told  *  a  rigid  adherence  to 
the  simplicity  of  nature  was  to  be  enforc- 
ed {sic)  in  writing  poetry.'  By  all  means. 
We  have  not  a  word  to  say  against  such 
an  excellent  piece  of  despotism,  though  we 
find  something  slightly  comical  in  these 
brethren,  thrice  sworn  to  die  in  defence  of 
what  we  sho^ild  have  thought  a  self-evident 
truth.  But  when  we  come  to  examine 
what  the  Preraphaelites  mean  by  *  Nature ' 
the  entire  aspect  of  the  question  changes. 
Nature,  in  their  vocabulary,  signifies  a 
violent  hatred  of  custom  in  every  form, 
customaiy  action,  customary  thought,  cus- 
tomary feeling ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
an  equally  strong  persuasion  of  their  own 
personal  infallibility.  We  are  accustomed, 
for  instance,  to  consider  that  the  everyday 
matters  of  life,  being  of  trivial  importance, 
can  find  no  place  in  serious  poetry.  Mr. 
Coventry  Patmore,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  persuade  us  that  there  is  real  poetry 
in  tea-cups,  nosegays,  gloves,  and  pap-boats, 
because  these  are  the  accessories  of  Domes- 
tic Love,  who  makes  all  things  beautiful. 
We  are  acccustomed  to  associate  love  in 
poetry  with  ideas  of  romance.  A  sin 
against  Nature,  says  Mr.  Woolner;  the 
enlightened  reader  ought  to  interest  him- 
self in  the  most  matter-of-fact  courtship, 
provided  the  lover  be  a  metaphysician, 
and  his  mistress  die  in  the  course  of  the 
poem.  He  accordingly,  in  *  My  Beautiful 
Lady,'  chronicles  for  us  every  incident — 
and  these  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
varied, — in  a  course  of  true  love — and 
this  seems  to  have  run  exceedingly  smooth, 
— which  extends  itself  over  a  hundred 
and  seventy  pages.  We  are  told  how  the 
lady  walked  in  a  wood ;  how  she  picked 
a  flower ;  how  she  heard  a  bell  toll ;  we  are 
even  informed  of  the  topics  of  the  lovers' 
conversation : — 

*  I  recollect  her,  puzzled,  asking  me 
What  that  strange  tapping  in  the  wood  might  be. 
I  told  of  gourmand  thrushes,  which. 
To  feast  on  morsels  oozy  rich. 
Cracked  poor  snails'  curling  niche.' 

We  know  not  whether  to  wonder  most 
at  the  audacity  of  poets  who  would  have 
us  believe  that  poetry  can  exist  in  petty 
objects,  which  become  ridiculous  when 
treated  as  of  importance,  or  at  the  creduli- 


ty of  those  readers  who  accept  this  un- 
grammatical  doggerel  as  poetry,  simply 
because  they  are  assured  it  is  composed  on 
true  principles  of  art.  The  truth  is,  how-  » 
ever,  that  the  most  efficacious  method  of* 
imposing  on  that  scepticism  which  springs 
fi-om  ignorance  is  dogmatism.  Through- 
out the  poetry  of  the  Preraphaelites  the 
personal  pronoun  *  I  *  is  almost  always  pre- 
sent. They  write  like  solitaries,  to  whom 
everything  in  the  external  world  appears  in 
a  private  and  particular  light,  and  every- 
thing in  their  own  minds  seems  of  public 
importance.  They  forget  the  character  at- 
tributed to  those  who  measure  themselves 
by  themselves,  and  compare  themselves 
with  themselves,  and  hence  their  style  is 
full  of  that  ill-concealed  egotism,  which  can 
only  be  checked  by  an  inborn  sense  of  hu- 
mor, or  by  contact  with  the  actual  world. 
We  cannot  account  for  the  publication  of 
the  following  poem,  entitled  *  The  Wood- 
spurge,*  by  Mr.  Rossetti,  the  founder  of  the 
school,  except  by  supposing  it  to  be  the 
work  of  one  whose  every  thought  appears 
to  him  worth  recording  : — 

*  The  wind  was  dead,  the  wind  was  still. 
Shaken  out  loose  from  tree  and  hill ; 
I  had  walked  on  at  the  wind's  will  ; 
I  sat  now  for  the  wind  was  still. 

Between  my  knees  my  forehead  was  ; 
My  lips  drawn  in  said  not  Alas  ! 
My  hair  was  over  in  the  grass ;  „■ 

My  naked  ears  heard  the  day  pass. 

My  eyes  wide  open  had  the  run 

Oi  some  ten  weeds  to  rest  upon; 

Among  those  ten,  out  of  the  sun. 

The  woodspurge  flowered  three  cups  in  one. 

From  perfect  grief  there  need  not  be 
"Wisdom  or  even  memory. 
One  thing  then  learned  remains  to  me ; 
The  woodspurge  has  a  cup  of  three.* 

We  are  not  so  matter  of  fact  as  to  sup- 
pose that  Mr.  Rossetti  simply  intended  the 
public  to  be  informed  how  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  a  fact  in  botany.  Nor  do 
we  pronounce  any  opinion  on  the  profun- 
dity of  the  conclusion  in  the  two  first  lines 
of  the  last  stanza,  though  we  venture  to 
doubt  whether  a  man  absorbed  in  *  perfect 
grief*  would  have  been  so  conscious  of  his 
personal  appearance.  But  one  thing  is 
plain.  Mr.  Rossetti  does  not  understand 
that  what  chiefly  strikes  the  reader's  fancy 
in  these  lines  is  the  very  distinct  portrait  of 
a  gentleman,  seated  on  the  grass,  with  his 
head  between  his  knees,  and  a  prodigious- 
ly fine  growth  of  hair.  Would  Mr.  Ros- 
setti think  it  fitting  for  any  man  so  to  ex- 
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pose  his  private  grief  in  real  life  ?     If  not, 
why  should  it  be  permissible  in  poetry  ? 

The  second  principle  of  the  Preraphael- 
ites  is  that  *  poetry  should  be  conceived  in 
the  spirit,  or  with  the  intent,  of  exhibiting 
a  pure  unaffected  style.*  Tliis  is  marvel- 
lous enough.  Imagine  the  *  Iliad,'  *  Para- 
dise Lost,'  a  satire  of  Dryden,  or  a  lyric  of 
Herrick,  conceived  for  the  purpose  of 
*  exhibiting  a  style  ! '  But  we  have  here  a 
symptom  of  the  growth  of  that  technical- 
ism,  which  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of 
modern  poetry.  Almost  all  contemporary 
verse- writers  seem  to  form  their  style  first 
and  to  insert  their  thought  afterwards.  In 
the  work  of  the  Preraphaelites  the  tenden- 
cy manifests  itself  in  two  ways.  One  is 
the  reproduction  of  those  special  and  well- 
defined  external  forms,  which  poets  in 
other  ages  have  used  to  embody  the  parti- 
cular thoughts  of  their  own  day.  In  a  re- 
cent article  we  pointed  out  how  Mr.  Ros- 
setti  dresses  k  la  Dante,  and  comes  abroad 
crowned  with  aureoles,  and  beset  with 
Loves,  in  the  midst  of  railways,  newspa- 
pers, mechanics*  institutes,  and  credit  mo- 
biliers.  This  incongruity  to  plain  minds 
prodnces  an  absurd  effect,  but  the  extreme 
elaboration  of  Mr.  Rossetti*s  style  provokes 
the  warmest  admiration  from  critics  like 
Mr.  Forman.  *  In  these  translations  * 
(says  our  author,  descanting,  in  his  usual 
dithyrambic  manner,  on  a  work  of  Mr. 
Rossetti's)  *  we  constantly  .meet  passages 
which,  setting  aside  the  thought  or  sentiment 
conveyed^  are  beautiful,  musical,  and  aroma- 
tic (si£)^  whatever  you  like  to  call  it,  of 
their  own  nature,  by  virtue  that  is  of  their 
combination  of  sound.*  A  good  line  in 
poetry  is  one  which  expresses  a  just 
thought,  in  the  best  way  possible  in  metre. 
Byron*s  lines  on  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  for 
instance,  are  extremely  poetical,  because 
they  convey  noble  and  masculine  senti- 
ment in  language  of  appropriate  harmo- 
ny. In  the  works  of  Mr.  Rossetti,  and 
still  more  in  Mr.  Swinburne's,  we  often 
meet  with  passages,  as  Mr.  Forman  says, 
of  perfect  vocal  hatmony,  but  they  are 
generally  *  versus  inopes  rerum,*  the 
thought  or  feeling  expressed  being  so 
meagre,  that  we  derive  little  pleasure  from 
them  beyond  the  mere  jingle  of  the  words. 
The  ear  is  pleased  at  the  expense  of  the 
reason. 

The   other  manner  in  which  the  Pre- 
raphaelites   *  exhibit    simplicity   of  style ' 
amounts  to  nothing  else  than  the  *  Art  of 
New  Series Vol.  XVIIL,  No.  4 


Sinking  in  Poetry.*  The  delicate  percep- 
tion which  Mr.  Rossetti  often  displays  of 
the  value  of  sound,  does  not  save  him  from 
intolerable  meanness  of  style  where  he 
means  to  be  particularly  simple.  In  a 
poem  called  *  My  Sister's  Sleep,'  he  revives 
the  old  English  metre  to  which  Mr. 
Tennyson  has  given  celebrity  in  *  In 
Memoriam.*  Now,  as  the  feeling  of  this 
piece  is  meant  to  be  common,  we  should 
have  thought  it  would  rather  have  found 
expression  in  one  of  the  standard  national 
metres  than  in  a  measure  which,  even  in 
its  original,  is  clearly  the  result  of  experi- 
ment and  adaptation.  The  *  In  Memo- 
riam *  stanza  has  no  natural  pauses  like 
the  eights  and  sixes  of  the  ballad  metre, 
so  that  the  rhetorical  artifices  of  the  poet 
are  perceptible,  and  when  he  writes,  as  he 
supposes,  simply,  he  writes  quasi-prose. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  a  specimen  stanza : — 

*  I  had  been  sitting  up  some  nights, 

And  my  tired  mind  felt  weak  and  blank ; 
Like  a  sharp  strengthening  wine  it  drank 
The  stillness  and  the  broken  lights.' 

In  this  stanza,  the  first  two  lines  are  only 
simple  because  they  are  mean.  The  two 
last  are  not  simple  at  all,  but  full  of  affec-^ 
tation.  The  passage  has  none  of  that  pa- 
thos of  memory  which  constitutes  the 
charm  of  Cowper*s  lines  on  his  mother*s. 
picture;  the  minuteness  of  the  recollection 
is  felt  to  be  so  much  unnecessary  personal- 
ity. Here  is  another  stanza  in  the  same 
poem,  absolute  prose  from  first  to  last  with 
the  exception  of  the  single  rhyme,  which 
is  consequently  entirely  out  of  place  : — 

*  Just  then  in  the  room  over  us 

There  was  a  pushing  back  of  chairs  ; 
As  some,  who  had  sat  unawares 
So  late,  now  heard  the  hour,  and  rose."* 

We  should  have  thought  it  impossible 
to  praise  writing  of  this  kind.  Mr.  For- 
man, however,  finds  a  subtle  touch  of 
poetry  in  the  seeond  line,  which,  instead  of 
sinking  to  the  lowest  depth  of  meanness, 
appears  to  express  *  an  incident  of  muffled 
sound,*-intended  to  help  *  the  dead-still  ac- 
tion of  the  poem.'  So  hopelessly  do  men 
lose  themselves  when  they  leave  the  light 
of  their  natural  taste  to  follow  the  will-o'- 
the-wisp  of  metaphysics ! 

We  have  taken  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
chief  forms  of  contemporary  poetry,  and 
have  pointed  out  what  we  consider  its  ra- 
dical faults.  We  make  no  apology  for  not 
dwelling  on  its  beauties,  or  for  challenging 
26 
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poetical  reputations  of  long  standing. 
For  the  first  there  is  no  need,  and  for  the 
second,  it  is  not  the  fame  of  this  or  that 
poet,  but  the  interests  of  English  poetry 
itself,  which  are  involved  in  the  issue. 
Sound  EngUsh  poetry  must,  as  we  believe, 
be  the  expression  of  vigorous  native 
thought  in  the  most  suitable  native  idiom. 
Our  contemporary  poetry,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  ceased  to  be  representative ;  it 
no  longer  expresses  the  common  ex- 
perience of  men,  but  suggests  only  the 
private  views  of  the  poet  on  the  subject  he 
selects.  The  poet  is  therefore  prone  to 
two  grave  errors  in  the  conception  of  his 
poems ;  he  either  selects  subjects  which  in 
themselves  are  incapable  of  poetical  ex- 
pression, or,  if  the  subject  chosen  be  pro- 
per, he  presents  it  in  an  unnatural  and  dis- 
proportioned  form.  He  is  also  chargeable 
with  serious  faults  of  expression,  in  so  far 
as  by  his  technical  devices  he  makes  lan- 
guage, which  is  the  vehicle  of  thought, 
more  noteworthy  than  the  thought  which 
is  conveyed.  It  remains  to  consider  the 
cause  of  the  private  position  which  the 
poets  occupy,  and  of  the  sects  into  which 
they  are  divided. 

And  first  let  us  hear  Mr.  Forman*s  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  those  *  schools' 
which  he  has  so  ingeniously  classified, 
and  which  he  admires  so  much. 

*  Poetry,*  he  says,  'does 'not  it  is  true  present 
that  compact  appearance,  which  the  Elizabethan 
drama  got  from  a  national  coherence  of  sentiment 
and  habit.  Still  the  esthetic  in  Man  is  probably 
as  strong  now  in  this  countrv  as  it  was  in  any 
other  age  and  place,  though,  from  the  lack  of  a 
universal  ideal  of  life,  the  ideal  in  art  is  special  to 
each  great  artist.  This  comes  from  the  disinte- 
gration of  society,  which  has  gone  on  for  a  long 
while,  breaking  and  breaking  old  ideas,  and  insti- 
tutions, and  forms  of  thought;  and  the  social  up- 
building is  still  to  do.' 

Mr.  Form  an,  therefore,  maintains  that 
the  divisions  of  poetry  reflect  faithfully  the 
divisions  of  society.  Let  us  assume,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  that  his  description 
of  the  time  is  correct,  and  that  England  is 
struggling  to  emerge  from  a  condition  of 
anarchy  resembling  that  of  a  South  Ameri- 
can Republic ;  this  would  in  no  way  ex- 
plain the  poetical  phenomena  which  he 
describes.  A  nation  does  not  change  its 
'Character  and  language  with  its  laws.  We 
do  not  find  that  Virgil  and  Horace,  the 
first  poets  under  the  Caesars,  aired  new 
ideals  of  life,  or  revived  aboriginal  metres ; 
we  know,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  ac- 


cepted the  circumstances  of  their  time,  and 
developed  the  hexameter  handed  down  to 
them  by  Lucretius,  Lucilius,  and  Catullus, 
their  republican  predecessors.  Nor,  ex- 
cept in  poetry,  is  there  any  trace  in  our 
own  country  of  those  radical  divisions  of 
feeling  and  language  which  Mr.  Forman 
suggests.  In  Parliament,  Bar,  and  Pulpit 
our  tongue  is  still  used  with  purity,  and 
sometimes  even  with  eloquence.  The 
daily  newspapers  do  not  resort  to  dialects 
to  express  their  political  differences;  indeed, 
we  doubt — proh  pudor ! — whether  there  is 
better  representative  English  to  be  read 
than  in  the  leading  articles  of  the  *  Times  * 
during  the  Session  of  Parliament 

If,  then,  we  must  explain  the  existence 
of  our  poetical  sects  otherwise  than  by  the 
change  in  the  constitution  of  society,  we 
know  of  no  cause  to  which  we  can  so  na- 
turally refer  it  as  to  the  change  of  principle 
in  the  poets  themselves.     Poetry  is  by  na- 
ture the  most  social  and  the  least  technical 
of  the  arts.      It  is  local,  patriotic,  it  may 
even  be  provincial,  but  it  is  nowhere  pri- 
vate.    There  is  neither  mystery  nor  mo- 
nopoly in  its  themes.     Its  noblest  forms 
have  had  a  popular  origin.     It  has  afford- 
ed materials  for  the  genius  of  the  drama- 
tist in  the  religious  holiday  show,  and  in 
the   rude   horseplay  of  a    country  feast 
When  the  epic  poet  opens  his  subject,  he 
announces  it  to  his  audience  as  a  matter 
with  which  they  are  all  acquainted,  and  in- 
vokes the  aid  of  the  Muse  to  present  it  in 
a  worthy  form.     The  feelings  to  which  the 
old  lyric  poets   appeal  with  imperishable 
freshness  are  simple  and  few,  because  they 
are  common.     The  satirist  takes  his  theme 
from  the  vices  or  follies  of  his  countrymen. 
Nay,  the  very  artificialities  of  society  are 
the  poet's  opportunity,  and  true  genius  has 
created  a  form  of  immortal  verse  to  pre- 
serve the  mysteries  of  the  toilet,  the  for- 
tunes of  the  card-table,  and  the  *  conduct 
of  a  clouded  cane.' 

Modern  poetry  has  changed  all  this. 
Instead  of  a  genial  companionship  in 
thought  and  feeling  with  his  fellow  men, 
the  poet  now  starts  from  a  basis  of  solitude 
and  separation.  When  Wordsworth,  the 
great  herald  of  the  *  new  departure,*  was 
meditating  *  The  Excursion,'  he  retired,  as 
he  tells  us  in  his  preface,  into  his  native 
mountains  to  compose  *a  philosophical 
poem,  containing  views,  of  Man,  Nature, 
and  Society,  and  to  be  entitled  "  The  Re- 
cluse," as  having  for  its  subject  the  sensa- 
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tions  and  opinions  of  a  poet  living  in  soli- 
tude.* In  this  seclusion  the  modern  poet 
himself  becomes  the  centre  of  the  universe  ; 
he  treats  his  subjects  not  as  they  are  pre- 
sented to  the  common  intelh'gence,  but  as 
they  appear  to  his  own  reflection.  He 
leaves  the  world  of  men  for  a  world  of 
ideas,  in  which  his  every  thought  appears 
valuable,  and  his  feelings  alone  seem  to  be 
true.  To  minds  wrapped  in  self-contem- 
plation, even  the  necessity  of  external 
themes  disappears,  and  the  poets,  like  the 
stars, — to  use  the  image  of  Wordsworth's 
most  distinguished  disciple, — 

*  Demand  not  that  the  things  without  them 
Yield  them  love,  amusement,  sympathy.' 

Such  philosophic  apathy  is  indeed  attaina- 
ble by  few,  but  elsewhere  the  attitude  of 
the  poet  towards  society  is  one  of  contempt 
and  antagonism.  The  unenlightened 
body  of  their  countrymen  is  dubbed  by 
them  Philistine ;  a  name  the  more  terrible 
because,  in  its  English  application,  we  have 
never  yet  found  the  man  who  knew  pre- 
cisely what  it  meant.  *Go  hang  your- 
selves all,'  says  the  modern  poet  with 
Malvolio,  *  you  are  idle  shallow  knaves ;  I 
am  not  of  your  element ;  you  shall  know 
more  hereafter.' 

Now,  the  poet  having  taken  up  this  iso- 
lated position,  what  effect  will  his  princi- 
ples have  upon  his  work  ?  Where  will  he 
select  his  subjects,  and  what  will  be  the 
character  of  his  style  ?  This  question  is 
answered  in  a  very  different  manner  by 
two  distinct  sets  of  modem  poets,  whom, 
for  the  sake  of  convenience,  we  will  call 
Philosophers  and  Artists.  Let  Wordsworth 
speak  for  the  first : — 

*  The  sum  of  what  was  said  is,  that  the  poet  is 
chiefly  distinguished  from  other  men  by  a  greater 
pronipiness  to  think  and  feel  without  immediate 
external  excitement,  and  a  gpreater  power  in  ex- 
pressing such  thoughts  and  feelings  as  are  pro- 
duced in  that  manner.  But  these  passions, 
thoughts,  and  feelings  are  the  general  passions, 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  men.  And  with  what 
are  they  connected  ?  Undoubtedly  with  our  mo- 
ral sentiments  and  animal  sensations,  and  with 
the  cause  which  excites  them,  with  the  operations 
of  the  elements,  and  the  appearances  of  the  visible 
universe,  with  storm  and  sunshine,  with  the 
revolutions  of  the  seasons,  with  cold  and  heat, 
with  loss  of  friends  and  kindred,  with  injuries  and 
resentments,  gratitude  and  hope,  fear  and  sorrow. 
These  are  the  sensations  of  other  men,  and  the 
objects  which  interest  them.  The  poet  thinks 
and  feels  in  the  spirit  of  human  passions.  How 
then  can  his  language  differ  in  any  material  de- 
gree from  that  o?  all  other  men,  who  feel  vividly 


and  think  clearly  ?     It  might  h^  proved  that  it  is 
impossible. 

Here,  then,  is  a  distinct  theory  of  what 
poetical  conception  and  expression  ought 
to  be.  Now,  as  to  the  first  part  of  the  de- 
finition, we  entirely  agree  with  the  principle 
there  stated,  but  we  think  it  is  evident  that 
Wordsworth's  application  of  the  principle 
is  quite  different  from  what  his  words  natu- 
rally imply.  Though  the  subjects  which 
he  enumerates  are  doubtless  treated  in  his 
verse,  they  are  to  him  subjects  not  for  re- 
presentation, but  reflection.  Throughout 
the  whole  range  of  his  poetry,  we  fail  to 
recall  any  single  figure  resembling,  in  its 
action  and  passion,  the  person  of  a  social 
being.  He  treats  not  of  things,  but  of 
their  causes.  Nothing  in  his  verse  is  pre- 
sented to  us  directly;  everything  is  seen 
through  the  medium  of  his  own  philoso- 
phical thought.  Poetry  with  him  meant 
Philosophy  in  metre. 

With  regard  to  Wordsworth's  theory  of 
style,  it  should  be  remembered  that  his 
preface,  from  which  we  quote,  is  directed 
as  an  attack  against  those  poets  who,  at 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  had  re- 
duced the  English  classical  style  to  mere 
verbiage.  So  far  as  his  criticism  is  aggres- 
sive it  is  telling  and  true.  But  his  hatred 
of  artificiality  led  him  into  extreme  princi- 
ples, which,  if  fully  applied,  would  destroy 
all  the  pretensions  of  Poetry  to  be  called 
an  art.  As  conceived  by  Wordsworth, 
poetry  is,  in  its  expression,  separated  from 
prose  by  the  faintest  line  of  demarcation. 
Yet  it  is  plain  that  the  mere  use  of  metre 
makes  the  language  of  the  poet  differ,  in  a 
very  *  material  degree,*  from  the  language 
of  other  men.  There  are  certain  subjects 
and  thoughts  which  can  be  expressed  in 
verse  far  better  than  in  prose :  there  are, 
again,  other  themes  which  no  amount  of 
metrical  artifice  could  render  poetical. 
But  of  the  use  of  rhetoric  in  verse,  Words- 
worth seems  to  have  had  no  conception, 
and  though  he  professes  to  observe  in  his 
language  the  laws  of  metre,  we  can  re- 
member few  passages  in  his  poems  where 
he  impresses  us  by  the  music  of  his  num- 
bers. Assured  of  the  poetical  nature  of 
his  own  thoughts,  he  believed  that  they 
would  spontaneously  take  a  fit  form  of 
words.  His  influence  on  the  course  of 
poetry  was  therefore  entirely  democratic, 
and  tended  to  level  those  natural  distinc- 
tions which  separate  verse  from  prose.  In 
his  poetical  style  he  often  reminds  us  of 
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Roland^s  appearance  at  court  in  woollen 
stockings  and  shoe-strings.  He  is  always 
truly  simple ;  we  need  not  say  he  is  often 
eminently  noble;  but  he  is  not  seldom 
merely  rustic.  His  solitary  habits  led  him 
to  form  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  his 
most  casual  thoughts ;  and  it  is  only  when 
we  remember  that  he  composed  a  poem  in 
fourteen  books  on  the  development  of  his 
own  mind  that  we  can  possibly  understand 
how  the  author  of  *  Laodamia  *  can  also 
have  been  the  author  of  *  Peter  Bell '  and 

*  The  Idiot  Boy.' 

Now  as  in  the  mind  of  Wordsworth  the 
whole  value  of  poetry  lay  in  the  thought, 
so  our  living  poets,  running  into  exactly 
the  opposite  extreme,  hold  that  all  which 
is  important  is  the  expression.  Society  is, 
generally  speaking,  as  essential  to  men's 
intellectual  health  as  to  their  material  pros- 
perity. The  ordinary  mind  which  seeks  to 
exist  upon  itself  will  starve.  The  princi- 
ples of  Wordsworth  could  only  have  main- 
tained themselves  in  times,  when  the 
greatness  of  external  action  had  stimulated 
to  an  extraordinary  degree  the  powers  of 
individual  thought  and  feeling.  But  the 
magnitude  and  novelty  of  the  events  which 
marked  the  great  Revolutionary  era  have 
disappeared  in  our  time,  and  the  thoughts 

*  of  a  recluse  on  Man,  Nature,  and  Socie- 
ty,' are  not  now  likely  to  be  very  memo- 
rable. Our  poets,  indeed,  still  speak  as 
philosophers,  but  the  fuel  for  their  fire  has 
gone,  and  they  but  cover  the  want  of  the 
inner  glow,  by  the  splendor  of  their  lan- 
guage and  verse.  Poetry  in  the  view  of 
the  second  great  class  of  poets,  whom  we 
have  called  Artists,  has  come  to  be  identi- 
cal with  the  creation  of  Form.  We  are 
forever  hearing  the  hackneyed  phrase,  *  Art 
for  I  he  sake  of  art,'  applied  to  poetry,  and 
throughout  his  book  Mr.  Forman  speaks 
of  the  poet  as  an  artist,  classifying  him  di- 
rectly with  the  painter,  the  musician,  and 
the  sculptor,  as  if  the  other  arts  were  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  the  poet's  in  their  nature 
and  function.  Phrases  and  theories  of  this 
kind  all  point  to  the  spread  of  technical- 
ism  in  poetry ;  to  the  tendency,  that  is,  to 
exalt  language  at  the  expense  of  thought. 
Look  where  we  may,  we  find  litde  besides 
word-painting,  alliteration,  the  revival  of 
old  forms,  the  construction  of  new  metres, 
and  it  seems  to  be  generally  believed  that 
any  thought,  however  mean,  can  be  trans- 
muted into  poetry  in  the  crucible  of  style. 
The  ambition  of  every  poet  is,  not  to  ex- 


press a  good  thought  in  the  most  appro- 
priate manner,  but  to  put  a  thought  into 
such  a  curious  form  of  words,  as  no  poet 
has  conceived  before.  Hence  Mr.  For- 
man's  schools. 

Now  this  tendency  of  modem  poetry, 
we  have  endeavored  to  show,  is  a  psJ- 
pable  ill.  Poetr}'  is  catholic,  and  has  nei- 
ther sects  nor  schools.  The  *  individuality ' 
of  the  modern  poet,  as  his  flatterers  call  it, 
is  not  a  sign  of  vigor,  but  of  corruption 
and  decline,  fatal  alike  to  the  manliness  of 
our  thought  and  the  purity  of  our  lan- 
guage. As  far  as  poetry  is  concerned,  we 
may  adapt  the  words  of  Norfolk  : — 

*  The  language  we  have  learned  these  thousand 

years, 
Our  native  English,  now  we  must  forego  : 
For  now  our  tongue's  use  is  to  us  no  more 
Than  an  unstringW  viol  or  a  lute, 
Or  like  a  cunning  instrument  cased  up. 
Or,  beiqg  open,  put  into  his  hand 
Who  knows  no  touch  to  tune  the  harmony.' 

For  this  evil  there  will  be  no  cure  but 
the  restoration  of  a  sound  standard  of 
national  taste.  It  must  be  once  more  ac- 
knowledged that  it  shows  ignorance  and 
bad  taste  to  be  carried  away  by  the  mere 
sound  of  words ;  that  it  is  the  right  of 
every  reader  to  reason  on  what  he  reads 
with  severity,  and  his  duty  to  understand 
before  he  admires.  It  must  be  understood 
that  poetry  does  not  lie  in  mere  curiosi- 
ties of  language ;  that,  for  instance,  cham- 
pagne does  not  become  poetical  when  de- 
scribed as  *  the  foaming  grape  of  eastern 
France,'  and  that  to  call  the  sacramental 
cup  *  the  chalice  of  the  grapes  of  God,'  is 
an  impurity  both  of  taste  and  of  English. 
On  this  matter  every  reader,  who  has 
studied  the  literature  of  his  country,  ought 
to  be  a  judge.  'There  are  many,'  says 
Dryden,  *  who  understand  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  yet  are  ignorant  of  their  mother  tongue. 
The  proprieties  and  deHcacies  of  the  Eng- 
lish are  known  to  few ;  'tis  impossible 
even  for  a  good  wit  to  understand  and 
practise  them  without  the  help  of  a  liberal 
education,  long  reading  and  digesting  of 
those  few  good  authors  we  have  among 
us,  the  knowledge  of  men  and  manners, 
the  freedom  of  habitude  and  conversation 
with  the  best  company  of  both  sexes ;  and, 
in  short,  without  wearing  off  the  rust  he 
has  acquired  while  laying  in  a  stock  of 
learning.'  Since  Dryden's  time  the  num- 
ber of  good  authors  has  largely  increased, 
and  our  language  is  still  used  with  purity 
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in  society.  It  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be 
so  '  difficult  to  understand  the  purity  of 
English,  and  cHtically  to  discern  not  only 
good  writers  from  bad,  but  also  to  distin- 
guish that  which  is  pure  in  a  good  author 
from  that  which  is  vicious  and  corrupt  in 
him.' 

Above  all  it  should  be  required  that  the 
subjects  chosen  be  of  a  kind  to  appeal  to 
the  head  and  the  heart  of  every  educated 
Englishman.  We  might  learn  a  lesson  on 
this  point  from  our  forefathers,  whom  the 
modern  *  dilettanti  *  affect  to  despise. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear 
ignorant  depreciation  of  what  is  broadly 
called  eighteenth-century  taste  and  poetry, 
and  that  both  were  limited,  and  in  some  re- 
spects artiticial,  we  readily  admit.  But  the 
men  ofthe  Restoration  and  of  Queen  Anne*s 
time  knew  the  kind  of  poetry  of  which 
their  age  was  capable,  and  the  form  in 
which  it  could  best  be  expressed,  and  in 
consequence  their  writing  is  intelligible  and 
readable  at  the  present  day.  As  for  our- 
selves we  are  so  doubtful  of  our  own  taste 
— nay,  so  sceptical  of  our  own  feelings — 
that  we  are  liable  to  be  imposed  upon  by 
every  species  of  literary  masquerade  and 
mumming.  Our  poets  seek  to  reflect  for 
us  the  feeling  of  every  age  except  our  own. 
We  have  nothing  really  in  common  with 
the  religious  sentiments  of  Greek  tragedy. 
There  is  little  of  any  kind  left  to  us  from 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  it  is  senseless  to  try 
to  recover  v/hat  is  gone.  We  cannot,  like 
the  Elizabethan  poets,  *  warble  a  native 
woodnote  wild  '  in  an  age  which  is  already 
overcivilised ;  and  when  Mr.  Tennyson 
says  that  he  *  sings  but  as  the  linnet  sings,*  it 
is  plain  that  he  deceives  himself.  If  poetry 
is  to  live,  we  must  have  a  poetry  reflecting 
our  own  life  and  thought. 

The  question  then  naturally  arises,  Do 
the  materials  for  such  poetry  exist  ?  Mr. 
Morris  unhesitatingly  answers  there  are 
none  ;  we  live  in  *  an  empty  day.'  So 
long  as  society  is  active  and  language  pure, 
w^e  shall  refuse  to  believe  in  the  justice  of 
this  taunt;  but  until  a  poet  arises  to  *show 
the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time  his 
form  and  pressure,'  we  shall  have  to  endure 
it.  Meantime  we  are  led  to  ask  how  it  is 
that  a  poet  can  affirm  that  there  is  nothing 
worth  writing  of  in  *  the  actions  of  men, 
their  hope,  their  fear,  their  pleasure.*  Un- 
doubtedly there  are  obvious  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  the  poet  in  search  of  living 
themes.     In  an  age  of  paper,  when  public 


opinion  embodies  itself  in  an  outward  form, 
the  realities  of  individual  life  and  feeling 
are  apt  to  disguise  themselves,  while  the 
facilities  of  travel  help  to  level  those  local 
features  which  give  such  character  to  our 
earlier  poetry.  But  these  are  only  modi- 
fying causes.  They  deprive  life  of  its 
outer  garb  of  picturesqueness  and  romance, 
but  they  cannot  destroy  poetry,  whose 
abode  is  in  the  human  heart. 

The  great  obstacle  to  the  production  of 
plain  and  direct  poetry  is  the  almost  in- 
vincible prejudice  that  all  poetry  must  be 
necessarily  embodied  in  a  romantic  form. 
All  modern  poetry  has  doubtless  taken 
this  form.  Now  by  the  term  Romanticism 
we  mean  to  denote,  not  so  much  the  love 
of  purely  fanciful  images  of  liberty  and 
marvel,  as  the  encroachment  of  the  imagi- 
nation on  the  domain  of  experience,  and 
the  application  to  established  society  of  ideas 
springing  out  of  a  sentimental  desire  for  a 
la'vless  and  primitive  freedom.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  has  described  with  his  usual  felicity 
the  effects  of  this  habit  upon  a  character 
like  Waverley,  secluded  by  circumstances 
from  society,  and  weakened  in  judgment 
by  indiscriminate  excursions  throughout 
the  whole  field  of  literature.  But  to  such 
an  extent  has  this  spirit  now  spread  that,  so 
far  from  being  recognised  and  deplored  as 
a  disease  prejudicial  alike  to  taste  and  com- 
mon sense,  it  is  regarded  as  part  of  the 
poetical  temperament.  A  person  of  a 
visionary  and  abstracted  turn  is  now  called 
at  choice  *  romantic  '  or  *  poetical.'  In  the 
summary  of  last  year's  events  we  find  Maz- 
zini's  character  described  by  a  writer  in  the 
*  Times  '  as  that  of  *  a  poet  or  a  prophet 
rather  than  of  a  statesman.*  We  know  not 
why  these  should  be  considered  distinct 
and  incompatible  varieties  of  mind.  Mil- 
ton, the  greatest  of  English  poets,  was  a 
statesman  and  controversialist,  and  the 
practical  wisdom  running  through  Shake- 
speare's plays  gives  evidence  of  an  intelli- 
gence not  inferior  to  Bacon's  own.  Again, 
hbw  small  a  portion  of  great  English  poetry 
can  be  called  romantic  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  use  the  word  !  The  reason  of 
this  is  plain.  Romanticism  expresses  the 
aspiration  of  natural  as  opposed  to  civil 
liberty.  It  is  the  poetry  of  the  mind,  which 
cannot  find  room  for  its  energies  to  expand 
in  active  life,  and  which  therefore  turns  its 
gaze  inward,  or  transforms  itself  in  a 
world  of  books.  It  takes  no  root  in  a 
community  whose  action  is  at  once  great 
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and  free.  No  symptoms  of  the  temper 
are  visible  in  the  commonwealths  of  Athens 
and  Rome,  where  it  was  open  to  the  best 
intellects  to  find  fi-ee  expression  in  public 
affairs  ;  nor  for  the  same  reason  are  there 
before  this  century  any  traces  of  it  in  Eng- 
land. Such  apparent  indications  as  exist 
in  the  shape  of  the  amatory  sonnets  and 
conventional  pastoralism  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan age,  or  the  conceits  of  Cowley's 
school,  merely  represent  a  temporary  taste 
for  fashionable  exotics  ;  they  are  not  the 
growth  of  the  English  mind. 

Romanticism  in  England  is  an  importa- 
tion from  the  Continent.  The  true  cradle 
of  the  spirit  was  despotic  France  ;  its  great 
original  representative  is  Rousseau  ;  its 
typical  works  are,  in  France,  *  La  Nou- 
velle  H61oise,'  and  in  Germany  *  The  Sor- 
rows of  Werther,'  both  of  which  sprang 
out  of  that  introspective  mood  which  is  re- 
flected in  Rousseau's  own  filthy  *  Confes- 
sions.* The  spirit  of  individual  liberty,  here 
first  apparent,  formed  the  nucleus  of  that 
vast  body  of  philosophy,  philanthropy,  and 
sentiment  which  grew  in  France  during  the 
eighteenth  century.  When  finally  the  ener- 
gy of  all  this  brooding  thought,  operating 
on  an  oppressed  people,  found  delivery  in 
the  French  Revolution,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
pent-up  forces  of  centuries  had  discharged 
themselves  upon  a  single  age.  The  huge 
battles  that  followed,  the  overthrow  of  so 
many  thrones,  the  sudden  elevation  of  so 
many  individuals  before  obscure,  the  splen- 
did courage,  and  the  wild  adventure  of  the 
period,  seemed  indeed  to  have  introduced 
a  new  era  of  romance.  It  was  the  dra- 
matic aspect  of  the  Revolution  which 
struck  the  imagination  cf  the  energetic  and 
adventurous  English  race,  and  expressed 
itself  with  true  national  force  in  the  roving 
genius  of  Byron  and  the  patriotic  chivalry 
of  Scott.  But  the  dreamy  and  altogether 
unpractical  pretensions  of  French  idealism 
found  no  favor  with  the  English  mind. 
To  the  clear  and  sceptical  intelligence  of 
Byron,  curiously  introspective  as  he  was 
and  open  to  the  power  of  romantic  passion, 
the  prophecies  of  the  infinite  improvement 
of  the  human  race  sounded  like  idle  tales. 
The  English  aristocracy,  long  used  to  the 
art  of  government,  braced  by  real  liberty, 
and  schooled  in  the  style  of  the  great 
classical  authors,  rejected  with  contempt 
the  products  of  French  and  German  senti- 
menialism.  There  is  no  better  reflection  of 
the  national  mind  of  the  period  than  in  the 


pages  of  *  The  Anti- Jacobin,'  particularly 
the  excellent  parodies  of  *  The  Knife-grind- 
er '  and  *  The  Rovers.'  This  strong  national 
antipathy  serves  to  explain  the  ferocity  with 
which  the  critics  of  that  day  attacked  the 
writings  of  those  poets  who  were  most  in- 
fluenced by  French  ideas. 

Time,  however,  has  avenged  the  poets. 
It  has  required  but  the  lapse  of  a  genera- 
tion to  naturalise  habits  of  thought  once 
so  uncongenial,  and  to  set  up  as  the  sole 
standard  of  poetry  writings  upon  which  the 
critics  had  laid  their  ban.  The  doctrine 
of  the  moral  progress  and  ultimate  perfec- 
tion of  man  is  now  the  first  article  of 
faith  with  English  Liberalism.  Of  the 
early  nineteenth-century  poets  those  who 
are  most  in  favor  with  our  contemporary 
critics  are  Wordsworth  and  Shelley,  rather 
than  Byron,  the  poets  of  ideas,  not  the  poet 
of  action.  The  causes  of  this  great  revo- 
lution in  taste  it  is  difficult  at  present  to 
explain.  Much  of  it  may  doubtless  be  re- 
ferred to  the  transfer  of  power  from  the 
upper  to  the  middle  classes.  The  poets 
of  the  last  century  were  the  representatives, 
or  the  clients,  of  a  body  born  and  bred  to 
government;  they  wrote  in  times  when 
England,  with  an  imperial  policy,  played  a 
great  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and 
the  atmosphere  of  their  poetry  was  there- 
fore public  and  social.  But  in  the  present 
day,  when  the  foreign  politics  of  England 
are  expressed  in  the  doctrine  of  non-inter- 
vention, when  at  home  society  itself  ac- 
knowledges no  standard  but  that  of  com- 
petition, it  is  hard  for  the  individual  to  re- 
cognise any  interests  which  are  higher  and 
wider  than  his  own.  In  such  a  communi- 
ty the  eager  and  imaginative  mind  is  in- 
clined to  take  refuge  in  its  own  ideas,  and 
hence,  perhaps,  that  ominous  abstention 
from  politics  which  is  beginning  to  mark 
the  professors  of  modern  *  Culture.' 

But  the  historian  will  understand  the 
progress  of  events  better  than  ourselves. 
He  will  have  to  determine  why  the  most 
unromantic  society  that  ever  existed  pleases 
itself  with  likening  its  own  feelings  to 
those  of  the  knight-errant ;  he  will  explain 
why  the  literary  portion  of  a  nation,  whose 
genius  lies  in  practical  thought  and  action^ 
has  given  itself  over  to  the  study  of  poeti- 
cal metaphysics ;  and  he  will  perhaps  be 
able  to  understand  why  we  have  rejected 
the  masculine  standard  of  classical  simplici- 
ty  for  the  caprices  of  French  idealism,  and 
like   Democritus   have    *  excluded    sane 
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poets  from  Helicon.*  Meantime  we  can 
see  for  ourselves  that,  though  the  spirit 
of  romance  has  extended  its  area,  it  has  lost 
its  inspiration.  The  revival  of  chivalric 
poetry  has  indeed  outlasted  the  age  of 
modern  adventure,  but  in  a  literary,  no 
longer  in  a  living  form.  Marmion  and 
William  of  Deloraine  are  replaced  by  King 
Arthur.  The  poetical  creed,  which  carried 
along  many  minds  with  the  force  of  reli- 
gion, has  petrified  into  ritualism.  Instead 
of  the  enthusiastic  rhapsodies  of  Shelley,  we 
have  the  splendid  but  meaningless  music 
of  Mr.  Swinburne,  with  his  Herthas,  his 
Hymns,  his  Litanies,  and  his  Lamentations. 
Other  writers  failing  any  longer  to  find  in 
modern  society  the  images  of  romance, 
have  turntd  back  to  the  forms  of  the  past, 
and  have  reduced  poetry  to  such  mere 
furniture  and  costume,  as  pictureque  son- 
nets k  la  Dante,  or  stage  'properties*  after 
the  early  English.  Truly  to  those  who 
look  on  life  and  poetry  with  these  eyes, 
the  present  must  indeed  be  *  an  empty 
day.* 

Nothing  is  so  likely  to  recruit  the  ex- 
hausted powers  of  our  poets  as  the  admis- 
sion of  fresh  air  from  the  outer  world. 
There  is  no  lack  of  fit  subjects.  Human 
nature  as  viewed,  not  indeed  by  the 
kaleidoscope  of  ideas,  but  by  the  standard 
of  experience  and  religion,  affords  a  field 
as  rich  now  as  it  proved  to  the  Roman 
satirist.  The  authors  of  *  Adam  Bede ' 
and  *  Martin  Chuzzlewit '  have  not  found 
the  present  a  barren  age.     The  aspect  of 


men  and  things,  we  are  told  by  modem 
exquisites,  is  vulgar  and  prosaic  : — 

*  Sed  quid  magis  Heracleas, 
Aut  Diomedeas,  aut  mugitum  labyrinthi  ? ' 

Why  should  we  turn  in  preference  to  the 
legends  of  the  Round  Table,  or  the  dreams 
of  an  Earthly  Paradise?  Themes  of 
public  interest  are  certainly  not  wanting. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  Englishmen,  with 
feeling  and  imagination,  should  continue 
to  regard  themselves  as  mere  material 
atoms,  and  not  as  actors  in  the  history  of 
a  country,  the  love  of  which  moved  Milton, 
Republican  as  he  was,  to  celebrate  the 
feudal  glories  of 

*  An  old  and  haughty  nation,  proud  in  arms.* 

The  political  and  religious  issues  of  our 
time  are  not  less  momentous  than  when 
Dryden  wrote  *  Absalom  and  Achitophel,' 
and  *  The  Hind  and  the  Panther.*  Or  if 
it  be  said  that  the  interests  of  men  have 
extended  beyond  the  bounds  of  country, 
why  cannot  the  poet  look  on  life  with  the 
same  clear  sense  that  manifests  itself 
through  the  force  and  passion  of  *  Childe 
Harold*?  It  is  not,  however,  for  the 
critic  to  dictate  subjects  to  the  poet ;  the 
duty  of  the  former  is  to  require  that  what- 
ever subject  be  represented  in  poetry,  its 
treatment  shall  be  generally  intelligible, 
and  that  the  poet*s  language  be  plain  and 
pure.  Let  only  this  much  be  accomplished, 
and  poetry,  instead  of  an  enervating  article 
of  luxury,  will  again  become  a  national 
power. — Qiiarterly  Review, 
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There  is,  perhaps,  no  name  in  literature 
which  has  been  more  r^pandu  in  the  world 
during  the  last  fifty  years,  and  none  which 
conveys  more  lively  recollections  of  amuse- 
ment and  frolic,  of  breathless  story-telling 
and  equally  breathless  interest,  of  bound- 
less invention  and  daring  defiance  of  all 
the  laws  of  probability,  than  the  name 
which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  page. 
Nowhere  out  of  the  Arabian  Nights  has 
such  a  flood  of  story  poured  through  the 
world  as  from  the  lips  of  the  half-Afirican 
Frenchman,  the  wild,  lavish,  extravagant, 
and  headlong  geuius,  whose  very  pro- 
digality has  been  made  an  argument,  of 
the  strangest  kind,  against  him.  Perhaps 
the  present  generation  has  so  far  lost  the 


first  impression  of  the  Mousquetaires*  won- 
derful adventures  as  to  associate  the  name 
more  distinctly  with  those  volumes  of 
"  delicate**  analysis  and  philosophical  im- 
morality, beyond  the  reach  of  decency-or 
shame,  by  which  his  son  has  earned 
something  which,  nowadays,  is  considered 
reputation.  We  should  be  sorry  to  place 
the  fame  of  our  old  favorite,  bizarre  as  was 
his  life,  and  multitudinous  as  is  the  literary 
scandal  current  ^bout  him,  upon  the  same 
level.  Dumas /^r^  and  Dumas yf/j  are  as 
different  as  are  this  rude  but  hopeful  earth 
and  an  obscene  hell.  The  first  has  sinned 
much,  against  every  standard,  but  has  done 
so  by  accident,  by  fits  and  starts,  by  the 
impulse  of  high  spirits  and   natural   im- 
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petuosity.  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  he  has 
never  been  depraved,  only  indifferent,  in  a 
historical  way,  to  moral  evil.  But  to  the 
other,  moral  evil  is  all  that  life  contains  of 
interest ;  it  is  the  staple  of  his  thought,  the 
inspiration  of  his  fancy.  In  all  the  round 
of  human  existence  there  is  nothing  which 
attracts  him,  nothing  which  he  thinks 
worthy  of  comment,  and  the  analysis  for 
which  he  is  famous,  but  the  infamous 
varieties  of  unclean  passion,  and  the  base 
intrigues  of  sensuality.  The  wholesome 
open-air  daylight  world,  which  is  full  of 
wholesome  work  and  human  affections, 
counts  for  nothing  with  this  author.  For 
him  the  world  means  the  chamber  of  a 
courtesan,  and  life  a  succession  of  miserable 
and  sickening  excitements  appropriate  to 
such  a  ffiise  en  scene.  Indeed  the  very 
worst  accusation  that  can  be  brought 
against  the  father  is  that  which  accuses 
him  of  having  helped  to  produce  the  literary 
development  represented  by  his  son.  This 
accusation  seems  to  us  as  untrue  as  it  is 
unjust.  We  are  told  that  the  appetite 
which  has  become  jaded  by  the  breathless, 
but  real,  and  mostly  innocent,  sensational- 
ism of  the  older  writer,  requires  the  still 
higher  excitement  of  those  elaborate  details 
of  vice  furnished  by  the  younger,  to  con- 
tent it  after  the  fare  to  which  it  had  been 
accustomed,  and  that  consequently  the 
*  Dame  aux  Camellias '  is  the  natural  re- 
sult of  the  *  Trois  Mousquetaires.*  In  this 
way,  straining  the  argument  a  little.  Miss 
Braddon  and  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  might  be 
said  to  be  the  natural  outcome  of  one  of 
the  purest  and  soundest  of  human  intel- 
ligences— the  great  mind  of  Walter  Scott ; 
a  sequence  which  we  entirely  reject.  If, 
then,  there  should  be  any  youthful  reader 
to  whom,  unhappily,  the  name  of  the  old 
romancer  has  become  identified  with  that 
of  the  so-called  moralist,  the  historian-in- 
chief  of  all  the  detestable  nuances  of  vice, 
the  favorite  of  a  public  which  we  in  our 
ignorance  accept  as  representing  France, 
though  it  represents  nothing  but  the  weak- 
ness, misery,  and  shame  of  that  much- 
tried  country — let  him  learn  to  make 
acquaintance  with  a  spirit  infinitely  better, 
brighter,  and  more  genial,  the  old  Dumas, 
faultiest  of  men  and  authors,  most  ex- 
travagant spendthrift  of  brain  and  purse 
alike,  the  brilliant,  headlong,  vain,  friendly, 
and  foolish  man  of  letters,  who  was  the 
parable  of  his  time — to  whom,  perhaps,  we 
can  give  but  little  respectful  homage,  but 


to  whom  we  owe  more  innocent  amuse- 
ment than  to  almost  any  other  writer  of 
his  generation. 

We  would  not,  however,  have  it  sup- 
posed that  in  saying  this  we  are  setting  up 
Alexandre  Dumas  as  a  model  writer,  or 
recommending  his  works  as  a  moral  re- 
gimen for  the  young.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  our  intention.  All  that  we 
venture  to  assert  is,  that  he  is  purity  itself 
and  good  taste  itself  in  comparison  with 
the  more  recent  and  much  more  preten- 
tious school  of  fiction  which  has  openly 
dedicated  itself  to  the  study  and  elucida- 
tion of  vice,  and  which  is  generally  meant 
when  the  contemptuous  phrase  *'  French 
novel "  drops  from  British  lips.  Barring  a 
few  pages,  or  a  few  chapters,  the  story  of 
the  *  Trois  Mousquetaires,'  with  its  many 
sequels,  conveys  as  little  harm  as  any  out- 
spoken m&le  novel,  written  with  no  moral 
purpose,  can  do;  and  its  peculiar  force 
and  attraction,  the  real  charm  it  has  for  its 
readers,  turns  upon  no  equivocal  sentiment, 
nor  excitement  of  passion,  but  on  the 
charming  sweep  of  adventure,  the  unfailing 
flow  of  incident,  the  incredible  valor,  the 
manly  enthusiasm  of  friendship,  and  the 
endless  drolleries  of  its  band  of  heroes.  It 
is  a  story  made  up  of  sensation,  but  of 
sensations  well-nigh  as  innocent  as  those 
of  *  Robinson  Crusoe.*  We  confess  that 
it  is  with  difficulty  that  we  can  imagine 
the  character  of  mind  which  would  be 
harmed  by  the  society  of  Athos,  Porthos, 
and  Aramis.  Messrs.  Pendennis  and  War- 
rington would  scarcely  be  safe  company 
for  so  delicate  an  intelligence.  Neither  is 
there  anything  in  the  wonderful  complica- 
tions of '  Monte  Christo '  which  need  alarm 
the  moralists.  The  difference  of  atmo- 
sphere between  these  productions  of  thirty 
years  since  and  those  of  the  Dumas  of 
this  day  is  indeed  as  remarkable  as  anything 
we  know  in  literature.  The  one  all  hearty, 
joyous,  and  outspoken ;  the  other  serious, 
sentimental,  vile :  the  one  with  no  purpose 
in  the  world  but  that  of  amusing  his 
readers — and  himself — for  it  is  evident 
Dumas  enjoyed  his  own  headlong  career, 
his  own  fun  and  endless  fancy,  as  much  as 
any  one  of  his  audience ;  the  other  solemnly 
seated  upon  a  throne  of  self-assumed  wis- 
dom, instructing  and  reforming— heaven 
save  the  mark ! — his  ,unfortunate  country, 
by  perpetual  illustration  of  her  vices.  But 
though  it  would  be  unjust  to  the  elder 
Dumas  not  to  indicate  most  strongly  thfa 
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fundajTiental  difference,  and  though  we 
should  be  rejoiced  to  see  the  French  novel 
come  back  even  so  far  as  to  his  level,  and 
accept  it  as  a  sign  of  returning  health  and 
amendment,  yet  we  do  not  take  upon  us 
the  dangerous  responsibility  of  answering 
for  Dumas  as  a  moral  teacher.  He  was 
not  a  teacher  of  any  description.  He  was 
a  teller  of  stories — the  very  laureate  of  ac- 
tion and  adventure ;  but  in  his  choice  of  a 
subject,  he  never,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
showed  the  moral  perversity  of  preferring 
one  which  necessitated  discussion  of  vice. 
When  it  came  in  his  way  he  recorded  it 
carelessly  as  he  would  have  recorded  any 
other  accidental  circumstance,  without 
protest,  but  without  enjoyment.  We  will 
not  undertake  to  say  more. 

It  is  but  a  short  time  since,  in  one  of 
those  pauses  of  mournfulest  silence  which 
came  after  the  tempest  of  the  roaring  guns, 
in  the  late  dire  extremity  of  France,  that 
the  news  of  Dumas*s  death  came  in  curi- 
ously and  strangely  like  a  homely  note 
of  the  old  life,  in  the  midst  of  the  violent 
and  martial  strain  of  the  new.  Dead  ! — 
there  were  thousands  dead  or  dying  just 
then  whose  lives  probably  were  of  greater 
worth,  and  whose  end  was  more  noble; 
but  the  name  of  the  old  story-teller,  the 
vieux  farceur,  ran  over  all  the  world  with 
a  strange  and  pathetic  recalling  of  the 
past,  a  return  as  to  something  ended  for 
ever,  in  which  we,  too,  once  had  our 
peaceful  part  like  others.  He  died  in  a 
lull  of  the  fighting,  poor  old  man,  worn 
out  with  work  and  commotion.  We  re- 
member the  indignant  remarks  made  in  a 
distinguished  French  family,  one  of  whose 
members,  a  man  of  European  fame,  had 
died  shordy  before,  touching  the  meagre 
and  brief  mention  given  by  the  *  Times  '  of 
the  death  of  their  illustrious  kinsman — a 
great  statesman  and  orator;  while  the 
same  journal  spent  columns  upon  a  notice 
of  Dumas  the  raconteur,  Dumas  the  Bohe- 
mian, whom  his  generation  had  ridiculed 
as  much  as  they  had  applauded,  and 
whose  books  were  shut  out  from  all  such 
virtuous,  noble  houses.  The  surprise  and 
indignation  were  natural  enough,  but  so 
was  the  fact  that  called  them  forth.  Du- 
mas*s  claim  upon  our  notice  was  not  like 
that  of  a  statesman.  His  name  directed 
us  altogether  away  from  that  hot  and  hor- 
rible stream  of  war,  and  from  all  the 
devious  channels  through  which  it  had 
been  fed.     Whatever  our  opinion  might  be 


on  the  part  taken  by  this  man  and  that  in 
the  stormy  national  life,  which  had  at  last 
been  engulfed  in  so  grand  a  catastrophe, 
our  opinion  of  Monte  Christo  and  D^Ar- 
tagnan  belonged  to  a  different  category  of 
sentiment.  We  heard  of  him  again  with 
a  smile — his  very  name  was  a  relief  to  the 
jaded  attention.  Was  he  dead  ?  we  gave 
him  a  gentle  sigh,  a  passing  regret;  we 
could  have  better  spared  a  better  man. 
Great  events  were  huiryiijg  upon  each 
other  too  swiftly  to  secure  much  notice, 
but  upon  this  private  event  our  minds 
dwelt  with  a  certain  grateful  sense  of  relief 
as  well  as  of  regret.  Thus  he  went  out  of 
the  world  amid  blare  of  trumpet  and  sound 
of  guns,  in  the  midst  of  a  commotion  more 
tremendous  than  any  he  had  ever  rendered 
into  story;  and  the  sound  of  the  well- 
known  name  which  had  such  very  dif- 
ferent associations,  and  the  tranquil  sorrow 
for  an  old  man's  death,  gave  us  a  sort  of 
consolation,  as  of  the  ordinary  tenor  of 
human  existence  still  holding  on  through 
all,  amid  the  tragic  horror  of  the  great 
crisis,  which  seemed  to  annihilate  every- 
thing that  belonged  to  life's  common 
strain. 

But  if  Dumas's  death  thus  called  forth 
our  sympathy,  he  has  a  still  better  right  to 
that  sympathy  now.  A  thing  has  happen- 
ed to  him  which  fortunately  does  not  hap- 
pen to  all  men,  as  death  does.  The  bio- 
graphy of  Alexandre  Dumas  has  been 
written  in  English;  his  Hfe  has  been 
taken,-  as  it  were,  feloniously  and  cruelly 
after  his  death.  The  work  of  Mr.  Percy 
Fitzgerald*  is  in  two  large  volumes,  and 
issued  with  all  the  solemnity  of  size  and 
apparent  importance.  It  is  about  Du- 
mas's  follies,  his  fibs,  his  vaporings,  and 
the  follies,  fibs,  and  vaporings  of  the 
French  nation  in  general,  than  which  there 
is  at  present  no  more  fruitful  and  popular 
subject  for  the  genus  penny-a-liner  (or 
guinea-a-liner,  it  does  not  matter  which). 
We  confess,  for  our  own  parts,  that,  whether 
in  the  solemn  columns  of  our  leading  jour- 
nal, or  in  the  triflingest  of  broadsheets,  this 
easy  and  universal  topic  has  become  in- 
tensely tiresome  to  us;  and  that  out  of 
pure  opposition  to  the  tedious  reiteration 
of  the  crowd,  we  are  ready  to  protest  (as 
indeed  some  closer  observers  have  already 
done),  that  our  neighbors  in  France  are  in 

♦Life   and  Adventures  of  Alexandre  Dumas. 
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reality  the  most  serious,  steady,  and  mat- 
ter-of-fact population  in  the  world.  France 
may  have  fallen  very  low;  certainly  she 
has  descended  in  material  fame  and  pres- 
tige; but  to  see  every  miserable  scribbler 
exercise  his  small  wit  upon  her  national 
characteristics,  and  stick  his  cowardly  lit- 
tle shaft  into  her  in  her  downfall,  is  more 
than  our  equanimity  can  bear.  A  few 
things  are  said  of  ourselves  by  other  na- 
tions, which  our  self-complacency  either 
refuses  to  believe,  or  comfortably  laughs 
at  as  a  specimen  of  the  delusions  of 
foreigners ;  but  nothing  can  make  4he 
English  mind  conscious  that  it  too  is  hu- 
man, and  may  possibly  partake  on  its  own 
side  those  delusions  so  common  to  the 
superficially  informed.  It  is  the  fashion 
of  the  day  to  abuse  France  and  her  cha- 
racter, and  all  her  actions  of  every  de- 
scription ;  to  conclude  that  she  does  not 
know  her  own  business  in  the  least ;  that 
we  are  infinitely  better  informed  than  she 
is  as  to  her  most  intimate  concerns;  and 
that  because  she  has  fallen  upon  that 
period  of  national  ill- luck  which  comes  to 
all  countries  now  and  then,  therefore  we 
are  all  free  to  sermonise  and  to  sneer,  and 
to  assure  the  whole  world  that  we  always 
knew  how  it  would  be,  that  "  it  is  just  like 
her,"  and  that  so  it  will  be  to  the  end  of 
time.  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald  is  one  of  the 
many  accomplished  P'nglishmen  who  sees 
through  France,  and  is  prepared  at  any 
moment  to  point  out  her  imbecilities;  and 
besides  this  general  fitness  for  the  task  of 
writing  a  Frenchman's  life,  he  has  besides 
a  thorough  contempt  for  that  individual 
Frenchman,  and  the  liveliest  satisfaction 
in  "showing  up"  his  imperfections  to  the 
world.  Thus  prepared  for  his  work  he 
carries  it  out  manfully,  without  hesitation 
or  discouragement.  It  is  a  new  way,  we 
confess,  of  writing  biograi)hy — which  art, 
up  to  this  time,  has  perhaps  been  too  apt 
to  call  forth  a  warm  feeling  of  partisan- 
ship, a  general  siding  with  one's  hero,  and 
inclination  to  explain  away  his  faults  and 
account  for  his  weaknesses  when  those 
faults  and  weaknesses  could  not  be  alto- 
gether denied.  The  other  mode  of  treat- 
ment possesses  novelty  at  least,  if  no  other 
attraction  ;  but  it  has  this  disadvantage  in 
the  present  case,  that  the  world  has  heard 
a  great  deal  of  Dumas,  and  but  little  of 
his  biograi)her;  and  that,  consequently, 
Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald's  easy  superiority  and 
sense  that  he  is  in  a  position  to  pull  his 


subject  to  pieces,  is  more  apt  to  fill  the 
reader  with  a  mixture  of  indignation  and 
amusement  than  with  more  admiring  feel- 
ings. Had  the  positions  been  reversed — 
had  any  chance  wind  of  fame  wafted  Mr, 
Percy  Fitzgerald  into  regions  of  notability, 
where  Alexandre  Dumas  could  have 
caught  sight  of  him,  and  made  him  into  a 
book,  we  might  have  accepted  the  tone  of 
it  as  natural.  In  the  actual  circumstances, 
the  book  is  a  simple  impertinence,  and  un- 
worthy, on  its  own  merits,  of  any  literary 
notice  whatever.  We  accept  it  merely  as 
an  occasion  for  recalling  the  strange,  wild, 
energetic,  amusing  figure  of  the  old  ro- 
mancer, before  all  personal  recollection  of 
it  has  vanished  from  the  world. 

We  cannot  pretend  to  any  personal 
knowledge  of  Dumas.  Once,  and  once 
only,  the  present  writer  remembers  to  have 
assisted  at  one  of  the  "  Conferences"  with 
which,  in  his  old  age,  he  amused  the  Pari- 
sian public.  Age  had  paled  his  swarthy 
countenance,  and  made  his  negro  shock  of 
hair  white — a  change  which  took  away,  we 
presume,  much  of  the  peculiarity  of  his 
appearance.  We  forget  what  was  his  sub- 
ject— it  was,  no  doubt,  a  chapter  of  recol- 
lections from  his  own  eventful  and  stirring 
life — but  the  chief  point  in  his  lively  talk 
was  an  incident  in  thehistory  of  his  father, 
the  revolutionary  General  Dumas, —  a 
story  which  probably  would  be  somewhat 
gross  for  an  P^nglish  audience,  but  which 
in  Paris  everybody  laughed  at  frankly. 
With  the  broad  fun  of  a  school-boy,  his 
round  face  twinkling  with  laughter,  the  ra- 
conteur narrated  the  arrest  of  a  spy,  who, 
as  a  last  resource,  to  escape  the  vigilance 
of  the  Republican  soldiers,  swallcnved  his 
despatches  !  We  will  not  attempt  to  recall 
any  details  of  a  story  scarcely  suitable  for 
these  pages,  but  the  reader  will  divine  the 
boldness  yet  the  lightness  with  which  Du- 
mas skirted  the  borders  of  permissible  li- 
cence, and  told  his  laughable  but  coarse 
tale  without  any  actual  grossikret^.  His 
pride  in  his  parentage  is  one  of  the  many 
faults  laid  to  his  charge ;  but  it  is  one  for 
which — at  least  in  the  case  of  his  father — 
most  English  readers  will  forgive  him.  He 
was  descended  from  a  gentleman  whom 
Louis  XIV.  had  made  a  marquis,  and  did 
even  at  one  period  of  his  life  assume,  or 
make  a  pretence  at  assuming,  the  title,  to 
which,  barring  a  doubt  as  to  his  father's  le- 
gitimacy, never  proved  one  way  or  the 
other,  he  would  seem  to  have  had  a  per- 
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feet  right.  The  father  himself,  however, 
was  more  interesting  than  any  Marquis  de 
la  Pailleterie.  He  was  one  of  the  boldest 
and  best  soldiers  of  the  Republic — a  hero 
as  daring  as  any  in  his  son's  romances,  but 
unfortunate — and  died  neglected  in  the 
village  where  he  had  married  a  woman  of 
the  people,  under  the  ban  of  Napoleon's 
displeasure ;  embittered  and  broken-hearted 
by  the  scorns  of  office  and  the  desertion  of 
friends,  as,  unhappily,  other  brave  but  un- 
friended soldiers  of  fortune  have  been 
known  to  do  before  him.  He  died  while 
his  son  was  siill  a  child,  and  the  boy  had 
to  struggle  into  notice  unassisted,  his  mo- 
ther's family  being  poor  and  undistinguish- 
ed. How  he  did  this  may  be  seen  in  his  own 
memoirs,  or,  by  those  to  whom  the  memoirs 
are  not  handy,  or,  who  distrust  the  roman- 
cist's  own  account  of  his  successes,  in  the 
very  unflattering  and  contemptuous  nar- 
rative of  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald.  Dumas 
leaped  into  notoriety  by  means  of  his  dra- 
mas, the  first  literary  vein  he  struck,  which 
brought  him  much  applause  and  some 
money,  and  launched  him  wildly  into  that 
prodigal  and  heedless  life  of  Paris,  which 
shows  in  stronger  colors  perhaps  in  the 
midst  of  the  frugal  and  thrifty  national  life 
of  France  than  it  would  do  on  our  more 
general  level  of  lavish  expenditure  and 
self  indulgence.  All  the  follies  Dumas  did 
— his  shiftiness,  his  unbounded  expenditure, 
his  reckless  confidence  in  his  public,  his 
feats  of  travel  and  diplomacy,  his  vanity, 
his  splendor,  the  palace  he  built  and  lived 
in  like  a  true  Monte  Christo,  his  insatiable 
thirst  for  money  and  continual  need  of  it 
even  at  his  climax  of  wealth, — are  all  to 
be  found,  set  down  in  malice,  in  the  vol- 
umes we  have  referred  to.  There  is  not 
much  in  this  meteoric  existence,  perhaps, 
which  the  world  need  care  to  remember. 
He  had  some  of  the  virtues  of  the  prodi- 
gal along  with  all  the  unsatisfactoriness  of 
that  character,  and  came  to  be  a  kind  of 
literary  Jeremy  Diddler  towards  the  close 
of  his  life,  as  is  unfortunately  too  common. 
Extreme  ease  of  production  (his  detractors 
say  the  extremest  ease — since  it  was  not  he 
who  worked  but  others  for  him)  and  a  con- 
stant market  for  all  the  wares  he  could  pro- 
duce, demoralised  the  fertilest  of  romancers. 
His  brain  became  the  true  Monte  Christo, 
the  reservoir  of  most  saleable  jewels,  which 
was  more  inexhaustible  than  any  pirate's 
hoard.  That  he  should  in  his  reckless 
sense  of  power  have  embroiled  himself 


with  competing  editors,  and  pledged  him- 
self for  feuilleions  innumerable,  sometimes 
in  the  face  of  other  contracts,  sometimes  to 
the  injury  of  personal  honor,  and  beyond 
all  hope  of  keeping  his  word,  seems  natural 
enough.  For  nothing  can  tell  more  strong- 
ly against  all  intellectual  economy  or  thrift 
of  power  than  this  sense  of  the  capacity  to 
be  always  doing,  along  with  the  certainty 
of  ready  and  immediate  pecuniary  recom- 
pense for  all  one  does.  Dumas's  immense 
popularity  might  have  overcome  the  re- 
straints of  freedom  even  in  a  mind  more 
sober  and  moderate ;  and  in  one  inacces- 
sible to  all  the  arguments  of  prudence,  mo- 
deration, and  sobriety,  it  may  be  understood 
what  a  career  of  intellectual  (to  say  nothing 
of  external)  riot,  the  triumphant  writer  was 
tempted  to  plunge  into;  and  he  resisted 
no  temptation  which  came  to  him  in  this 
form. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  he  was  over 
forty,  and  had  reached  the  full  force  and 
maturity  of  middle  age,  that  he  hit  upon 
that  vein  of  fiction  which  produced  for  him 
his  greatest  reputation  and  reward.  We 
can  only  use  words  which  express  the  ut- 
most caprice  of  chance  when  we  tell  the 
story  of  Dumas's  triumphs.  There  is  no 
ground  for  supposing  that  it  was  by  solid 
plan  or  preparation  that  he  began  his  won- 
derful succession  of  romances.  Pure  ha- 
zard guiding  him,  as  (to  speak  lightly)  it 
guided  the  first  man  who  **  struck  ile,"  or 
he  who  found  the  first  scrap  of  gold  at  the 
diggings,  he  lighted  upon  the  inexhaustible 
fountain  of  fiction  from  which  such  a  flood 
was  to  come.  Even  in  its  very  first  begin- 
nings this  stream  seems  to  have  had  the 
force  of  a  torrent.  The  *  Trois  Mousque- 
taires,'  we  are  told,  and  *  Monte  Christo,' 
both  appeared  in  one  year — 1844 — and 
took  the  world  absolutely  by  storm,  by  sur- 
prise, driving  the  public  into  wild  interest 
and  excitement  before  it  had  time  to  think 
or  inquire  why.  The  chance  was  in  every 
respect  a  happy  one;  for  amid  all  the 
wealth  of  French  fiction,  the  place  of  the 
improvisatore,  the  headlong  breathless 
story-teller,  had  never,  we  think,  been  filled 
before  since  the  day  of  the  jongleurs  and 
wandering  troubadours.  Nowhere  has  fic- 
tion occupied  a  more  important  place  than 
in  modern  France,  or  drawn  to  its  deve- 
lopment so  many  powerful  intellects.  No 
Englishman  that  we  know  of  has  drawn 
with  pencil  so  keen  and  diamond-pointed 
the  mysteries  of  human  motive  and  thought. 
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the  terrible  gulf  of  human  weakness,  as 
Balzac  has  done,  with  a  pitiless  power  and 
clear-sightedness  which  make  us  hate  while 
we  admire ;  and  it  would  be  mipossible  to 
give  to  the  philosophical  romance,  the 
dramatic  representation  of  sentiment  and 
emotion,  a  more  splendid  development  than 
it  has  attained  in  the  hands  of  Victor  Hugo 
and  Georges  Sand.  None  of  these  great 
masters  of  art  can  be  called  moral  writers. 
The  first  is,  at  the  best,  historically  impar- 
tial, setting  forth  good  and  evil — the  two 
different  sides  of  the  picture  —  with  the 
calm  of  a  spectator  as  little  affected  by  the 
contrast  between  vice  and  virtue  as  by 
that  which  exists  between  black  hair  and 
blond,  blue  eyes  or  brown — an  indifference 
which  is  supposed  by  many  to  be  essential 
to  the  perfection  of  art,  but  which,  in  our 
opinion,  is  as  little  favorable  to  true  art  as 
it  is  to  the  moral  atmosphere  of  literature. 
These  higher  places  of  fiction  were, 
however,  occupied  by  writers  who  as  yet 
have  had  no  rivals,  and  with  whom  the 
genius  of  Dumas  was  quite  unable  to 
cope.  Analysis  of  character,  profound  re- 
flection upon  the  enigmas  of  life,  studies 
of  human  passion,  and  the  relations  of 
man  to  man,  were  subjects  altogether  out 
of  his  way.  But  with  a  sudden  inspira- 
tion, true  as  it  was  spontaneous,  he  seized 
upon  the  primitive  tale  which  was  in  his 
way.  No  moral,  no  meaning,  no  thread 
of  purpose  was  necessary  to  him.  With 
the  perseverance  and  longue  haleine  of 
ScheheFazade  herself,  but  with  infinitely 
more  levity  and  joyousness  of  intention, 
he  plunged  into  the  wide  and  open  infinity 
of  invention,  feeling  the  world  before  him, 
and  recognising  no  moral  or  historical 
tether,  no  law  of  probability,  to  hinder  his 
free  march,  no  restraint  of  law  or  nature. 
All  such  limits  disappear  before  him  as  be- 
fore the  improvisatore  on  the  Neapolitan 
shore,  or  the  Arab  story-teller,  the  reposi- 
tory of  all  the  traditionary  lore  of  the 
East.  It  is  not  from  the  modern  inspira- 
tion of  fiction,  but  from  this  wild  source 
of  boundless  adventure  and  incident,  that 
he  draws  his  power.  He  appeals  not  to 
the  deeper  principles  of  nature  in  his  hear- 
ers, nor  to  their  sympathy  with  the  strug- 
gles of  heart  and  soul,  the  complications 
of  will  and  passion,  which  are  the  true 
subjects  of  poetry;  but  to  that  which  is 
most  universal  in  us,  the  intellectual  quali- 
ty (if  it  can  be  justly  called  intellectual  at 
all)  which  most  entirely  pervades  humani- 


ty, which  is  common  to  the  child  and  the 
sage,  the  simplest  and  the  most  educated 
— that  primitive  Curiosity  and  thirst  for 
story  without  which  man  would  scarcely 
be  man.  Nothing  is  too  low  in  intelli- 
gence, nothing  too  young  in  years,  to  share 
this  lively  and  wholesome  tendency  of  the 
mind.  It  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  high- 
est mental  ambition,  and  contributes  to 
the  success  of  the  loftiest  efforts,  but  is  in 
itself  the  possession  of  the  commonest,  the 
lowliest,  the  foolishest  of  mankind.  When 
we  say  that  Dumas  tojk  advantage  of 
this  quality,  we  do  not  mean  to  imply  that 
he  availed  himself  by  calculation  of  the 
most  universal  of  human  sentiments,  or 
chose  among  other  intellectual  paths  this 
one  wild  byway  which  leads  by  a  short 
cut  to  that  pinnacle  of  the  temple  of  fame 
where  the  garlands  are  readiest  of  access 
though  quickest  to  fade.  No  such  wise 
calculation  was  in  the  mind  of  the  racon- 
teur. He  seized  upon  the  vacant  place  by 
mere  instinct,  being  capable  to  fill  it  He 
sprang  upon  the  stage  in  a  lucky  moment 
by  chance — and  finding  out  all  at  once, 
without  warning,  what  he  could  do,  forth- 
with did  it,  without  once  pausing  lo  think. 
We  say  this  with  full  knowledge  of  all 
the  gossip  and  all  the  solemn  literary  ques- 
tions which  have  been  raised  as  to  the 
real  authorship  of  Dumas's  works.  To  us 
the  controversy  seems  at  once  trumpery 
and  artificial  in  the  highest  degree.  With 
every  inclination  to  believe  in  the  generosi- 
ty of  human  nature,  we  confess  we  are  al- 
together unable  to  understand  how  Ma- 
quet.  Bourgeois,  &  Co.,  who,  we  are  asked 
to  believe,  were  the  real  authors  of  his 
books,  should  have  kept  silent  and  in  the 
background,  allowing  Dumas,  to  whom 
they  were  bound  by  no  special  tie,  to  reap 
the  immense  profit  and  the  overwhelming 
glory  of  works  which  were  really  theirs. 
This,  on  the  one  hand,  is  incomprehensible 
and  incredible ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  equally  impossible  to  believe  that  the 
man  who,  under  the  name  of  Dumas  pro- 
duced the  *  Trois  Mousquetaires,*  should 
in  his  own  name,  at  a  very  brief  interval  of 
time,  have  produced  oiUy  the  most  medio- 
cre of  novels — books  which  beyond  the 
circle  of  his  immediate  friends  were  never 
heard  of,  and  which  the  public  received 
with  contemptuous  silence  and  indifference. 
With  these  two  undeniable  facts  to  con- 
tend against,  we  know  no  possibility  of 
proving,  by  any  ordinary  humaa  law  of 
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evidence,  that  these  nameless  coiiabaratfurs, 
dull  in  their  own  works,  and  only  brilliant 
in  his,  have  a  right  to  share  the  fame  of 
the  great  story-teller,  however  much  they 
may  have  helped  him,  or  contributed  to 
his  success.  The  virtues  of  self-renuncia- 
tion, and  a  Christian  humility  which  goes 
beyond  the  very  Gospel  rule,  are  not  sup- 
posed to  flourish  to  a  pre-eminent  extent 
among  French  litterateurs;  neither  can  we 
suppose  that  the  fact  of  being  deprived  of 
all  personal  honor  or  reward  should  in- 
spire or  elevate  genius  which  slackened  its 
wings  at  once  when  the  question  became 
personal.  Such  wonders  are  not  in  human 
nature,  and  no  crude  array  of  facts  could 
induce  us  to  believe  in  them.  Notwith- 
standing M.  Querard  and  Mr.  Percy  Fitz- 
gerald, we  refuse  to  put  our  faith  in  Maquet 
and  Bourgeois.  If  they  were  so  pre-emi- 
nently Christian  as  we  are  told  they  were, 
it  would  no  doubt  wound  their  susceptible 
souls  to  receive  now  the  credit  which  they 
did  not  claim  at  the  time.  Let  such  un- 
paralleled self-renunciation  have  at  least 
the  merit  it  deserves — and  be  their  fame 
swamped  forever  in  the  fame  of  the  leader 
to  whom  they  thus  devotedly  and  incredi- 
bly sacrificed  themselves. 

Having  thus  found  his  special  track  in 
the  field  of  literature,  the  empty  place 
which  waited  for  him,  Dumas  rushed  into 
it  with  all  the  characteristic  impetuosity  of 
his  nature,  and  all  the  headlong  rapidity 
which  was  congenial  to  the  work.  He 
seized  the  thread  of  fiction  with  glowing 
hands,  and  spun  and  wove  and  plied  the 
flying  loom,  with  a  delight  in  the  exercise 
which  is  quite  as  real  as  the  excitement  of 
his  hearers.  The  words  we  use  are  but 
feeble  emblems  of  the  process,  and,  could 
we  think  of  any  other  which  conveyed  the 
idea  of  a  more  rapid  process  of  creation, 
a  longer  and  more  unbroken  continuity, 
we  should  employ  them.  His  was  not 
the  art  of  reflection,  of  careful  balance, 
and  elaborate  completeness.  He  produc- 
ed his  effects  sur-le-champ^  by  chance,  by 
the  inspirijition  of  the  moment,  without 
pausing  to  consider,  or  making  any  con- 
scious selection  of  circumstances.  He  be- 
gan— but  there  never  appeared  to  him  any 
necessity  to  close.  The  story  which  he 
told  was  one  long-continued  tale,  such  as 
children  and  simple  natures  love — a  story 
without  an  end.  With  a  wild  and  gay  and 
careless  exuberance  of  strength  and  of  ma- 
terial such  as  none  of  his  contemporaries 


could  equal,  he  rushed  on  firom  incident  to 
incident,  each  new  adventure  leading  to 
another,  like  the  endless  peaks  of  a  moun- 
tain-range. From  one  day  to  another, 
from  one  year  to  another,  what  matter  how 
far  the  story  led  him,  he  carried  his  audi- 
ence on  with  unflagging  interest  and  fre- 
quent excitement.  When  he  paused,  the 
whole  world  drew  a  long  breath.  What 
was  to  happen  next  ? — through  what  new 
series  of  exploits  were  his  heroes  to  run ; 
into  what  fresh  development  of  adventure, 
headlong  and  breathless,  were  they  about, 
to  be  plunged  ?  The  charm  of  dramatic 
suspense,  of  uncertainty,  and  eager  curios- 
ty — those  universal  stimulants  of  the  com- 
mon mind — attended  him  wherever  he 
moved ;  and  their  charm  was  as  potent 
upon  the  speaker  as  upon  the  listeners. 
His  characters  were  no  shadows  to  him ; 
they  excited  him  as  much  as  they  excited 
others,  and  reacted  upon  his  mind;  he 
starting  them,  so  to  speak,  upon  their  bold 
career — while  they,  on  the  other  hand, 
communicated  to  him  an  always  increasing 
excitement,  and  stimulated  him  to  renew- 
ed and  more  strenuous  exertions.  He  had 
not  the  heart  to  give  over,  or  to  throw 
back  into  obscurity,  those  energetic  figures 
through  whom  he  had  conquered  time  and 
space  and  history  and  probabiHty.  Like  the 
minstrel  of  old,  the  lazzarone  story-teller 
of  the  present  time,  his  long  and  endless 
tale  became  its  own  raison  d'itre^  and  as- 
sumed all  the  attributes  of  an  independent 
power.  It  carried  him  forward  in  spite  of 
himself  as  a  river  carries  the  boat  once 
launched  upon  it.  He  let  himself  go  upon 
the  swelling  irresistible  tide,  leaving  helm 
and  anchor  alike  useless.  The  force  which 
he  had  brought  into  being  carric^  himself 
away — not  unwillingly,  but  yet  with  a 
sweep  and  flood  that  overcame  any  per- 
sonal volition  on  his  part. 

It  was  thus  that  the  genius  of  Dumas 
found  its  most  congenial  occupation,  and 
seized  upon  the  public  as  it  had  seized  the 
art  which  made  that  public  its  vassal. 
Nothing  could  more  enhance  the  success 
which  was  thus  secured  than  the  manner 
of  publication — that  fashion  still  so  little 
known  among  us,  the  feiiilleton — which 
placed  one  of  the  most  exciting  of  roman- 
ces in  the  hands  of  a  multitude  of  readers 
by  instalments,  creating  an  excitement  of 
its  own,  no  doubt  almost  as  great  as  that 
which  changes  governments  and  over- 
throws thrones.     The  first  story  thus  pre- 
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sented  to  the  public,  and  the  greatest,  in 
our  own  opinion,  of  Duma's's  works,  was 
the  *Trois  Mousquetaires.*  He  poured 
forth  that  long-continued,  brilliant,  and 
varied  tale  with  a  rapidity  and  persistency 
which  remind  us  of  the  Eastern  sultana, 
without  a  pause  or  sign  of  weariness.  It 
is  the  most  spontaneous  and  dazzling,  the 
most  joyous,  effortless,  and  endless,  of  ro- 
mances. We  see  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  going  on  still,  or  at  least  until  death 
had  sealed  the  lips  of  the  story-teller. 
What  gay  vitality  overflows  in  it,  what 
bustling  scenes  open  around  its  heroes  ! — 
scenes  which  are  so  real,  so  crowded,  so 
full  of  incident,  that  we  never  dream  of 
inquiring  into  their  historical  accuracy,  nor 
of  bringing  them  to  that  dull  standard  of 
fact  which  is  alien  to  romance.  Such 
scenes  indeed  do  not  belong  to  one  his- 
torical period  or  another,  nor  can  the  bold 
and  brilliant  narrative  be  bound  down  to 
formal  limits  of  costume,  or  the  still  harder 
bondage  of  actual  events.  They  belong 
rather  to  that  vague  period  "  once  upon  a 
time,"  familiar  to  all  primitive  audiences, 
in  which  the  action  of  all  fairy  tales  is  laid, 
and  which  is  the  age  proper  to  the  primary 
poet,  vague  in  chronology  but  dauntless 
in  invention,  who  is  always  the  earliest 
chronicler.  In  our  day  it  is  indispensable 
that  some  certain  flavor  of  history  should 
give  2.  faux  air  q{  truth  to  the  narrative; 
and  Dumas,  we  are  told,  had  some  amus- 
ing notion  of  illustrating  the  histor)'  of 
France — a  notion  of  which  the  full  humor 
can  only  be  realised  when  we  perceive  how 
he  deals  with  other  history.  The  action 
of  the  story  accordingly  begins,  or  is  sup- 
posed to  begin,  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIII., 
when  the  groat  Cardinal  Richelieu  was  at 
the  head  of  affairs,  and  the  young  and 
beautiful  Anne  of  Austria  was  the  queen. 
These  names  of  themselves  suggest  a  hun- 
dred picturesque  scenes,  and  all  the  glitter 
and  movement  which  the  romancer  loves. 
In  the  gay  yet  sombre  Paris  of  that  mo- 
ment, which  our  story-teller  makes  no  at- 
tempt to  reproduce,  but  which  is  simply 
the  ideal  Paris,  capital  of  all,  that  is  gay 
and  bright,  and  of  much  that  is  gloomy 
and  revolutionary,  which  still  exists  and 
will  always  exist,  the  typical  city  of  French 
intelligence — there  lived  at  that  time  three 
gallant  soldiers,  bound  by  the  closest  amity, 
fftousqu€taires  du  roi,  of  that  chosen  regi- 
ment of  gentlemen-soldiers  of  fortune,  who 
occupied  in  those  days  the  position  held 


(according  to  Scott)  a  century  and  a  half 
earlier,  by  the  Scottish  Guard.  No  p>osi- 
tion  could  be  more  favorable  for  romance, 
for  here  the  poor  soldier  might  be  a  prince 
without  much  harm  done,  and  the  ima- 
gination might  permit  itself  all  sorts  of 
liberties.  Dumas  introduces  to  us  in  the 
opening  of  his  tale,  perhaps  after  the  sug- 
gestion of  *  Quentin  Durward,'  whose  in- 
troduction is  of  a  similar  character,  the 
typical  adventurer  of  fiction,  a  penniless 
gentleman  of  Gascony — we  may  venture 
to  say,  without  being  unpatriotic,  the 
French  representative  of  the  poor  and 
proud  Scot — who  has  come  from  his  ruin- 
ous old  chateau  to  serve  the  king  and 
make  his  fortui^e.  Chance  throws  this 
adventurer,  who  is  brave  as  a  lion  and 
considerably  more  pugnacious,  in  the  way 
of  the  three  musketeers;  and,  after  some 
characteristic  passages  of  arms,  he  is  ad- 
mitted into  their  intimacy,  and  becomes 
himself  a  musketeer,  and  the  fourth  in 
their  brotherhood.  Is  it  necessary  to  in- 
troduce to  the  reader  the  well-known  fig- 
ures of  Athos,  Porthos,  and  Aramis,  who, 
if  he  enters  into  their  history,  will  bear  him 
company  so  long  and  over  so  much  ex- 
citing ground?  That  they  were  already 
the  wonder  and  pride  of  the  French  army 
it  is  needless  to  say ;  and  the  addition  of 
D*Artagnan,  whose  rude  Gascon  valor  is 
even  less  remarkable  than  the  subdety  and 
finesse  of  his  intellect,  adds  importance 
to  all  their  previous  prestige.  We  are 
obliged  to  say  that  D*Ajtagnan,  though  not 
by  any  means  so  fine  a  character  as  our 
beloved  Quentin  Durward,  is  infinitely 
cleverer  and  more  amusing ;  and  his  j>er- 
petual  wealth  of  resource,  and  incapacity 
for  being  beaten  or  outwitted,  reach  the 
point  of  sublimity.  The  three  companions 
are  set  before  us  all  with  the  most  distinct 
individualisation.  Athos,  who  is  the  first 
and  oldest  of  the  band,  and  who,  when 
introduced  to  the  reader,  has  about  him 
the  languor  of  a  man  in  trouble,  is  by  far 
the  finest  conception  that  ever  occurred 
to  Dumas.  He  has  many  secrets,  one  of 
which  is  his  rank,  which  he  conceals  care- 
fully, but  which  betrays  itself  in  every  look 
and  gesture.  Ajramis,  the  second,  is  of 
still  more  subtle  character.  He  has  a  lean- 
ing towards  piety  and  the  Chiuxh,  but  is 
an  accomplished  gallant,  full  of  bonnes 
fortunes^  and  delicate  mystery,  with  all 
kind  of  secret  correspondences  and  diplo- 
matic connections  among  the  beautiful  in- 
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trigantes  and  conspirators  of  the  court. 
Porthos  is  a  giant,  simple  and  good-heart- 
ed as  it  is  the  nature  of  giants  to  be,  led 
by  his  more  able  companions,  and  supply- 
ing his  want  of  brain  by  a  superabundance 
of  strength,  which  he  has  the  good  sense 
to  employ  after  their  orders,  without  pre- 
tending to  judge  for  himself. 

The  feats  these  four  heroes  accomplish 
unaided,  the  humors  of  their  four  lackeys, 
in  each  of  whom  there  appears  a  reflection 
of  his  master,  and  the  fame  they  gradually 
acquire  for  supernatural  daring  and  clever- 
ness in  any  kind  of  enterprise,  we  need 
not  describe  ;  but  the  unbounded  vivacity 
of  the  narrative,  its  endless  variety,  the 
delightful  prodigality  of  movement  and 
frolic-wealth,  is  to  the  blase  reader  of  more 
reasonable  and  profitable  literature  like  a 
dip  into  some  sunshiny  sea  with  flashing 
waves  and  currents,  with  wild  puffs  of  wind 
and  dashes  of  spray,  after  the  calm  navi- 
gation of  stately  rivers.  Athos,  Porthos, 
and  Aramis  are  as  delightfully  real  as  they 
are  impossible.  Does  any  one  ask  whether 
we  believe  them  ?  we  laugh  at  the  ques- 
tion, and  at  all  the  gravity  and  conform- 
ance to  ordinary  rule  which  it  implies.  Be- 
lieve in  them !  we  know  that  our  four 
paladins  are  impossible — as  impossible  as 
the  seven  champions  of  Christendom,  but 
equally  delightful  and  true  to  the  instincts 
which,  once  in  a  way,  ask  something  more 
from  imagination  than  sketches  of  recog- 
nisable men  and  comprehensible  circum- 
stances. They  are  possible  as  Puck  and 
Ariel  are  possible,  though  they  are  not  at 
all  ethereal,  but  most  vigorous  and  solid 
human  beings,  with  swords  of  prodigious 
temper,  and  arms  of  iron,  giving  blows 
which  no  man  would  willingly  encounter. 
Their  combination  of  ancient  knight- 
errantry  with  the  rude  and  careless  habits 
of  a  modern  soldier  of  fortune,  their  deli- 
cate honor  and  indifferent  morals,  their 
mutual  praise  and  honest  adulation,  com- 
bined with  the  perfect  frankness  of  the  au- 
thor as  to  their  faults,  give  a  reality  to 
these  martial  figures  which  no  chronologi- 
cal deficiency  can  detract  from,  and  which 
even  their  wonderful  and  unheard-of  suc- 
cesses do  not  abate. 

That  these  four  should  undertake  all 
kinds  of  dangerous  missions  which  no  one 
else  will  venture  upon,  with  the  utmost 
sang-froid  and  confidence  in  their  fate  and 
in  each  other,  seems  as  natural  to  us  as  it 
does  to   all  the  assistants  in   the  story. 


When  D'Artagnan  assures  the  Cardinal 
that,  "  with  these  three  men  and  me,  your 
eminence  may  overturn  all  France,  and 
even  all  Europe  if  you  choose,"  we  feel 
that  there  is  truth  in  his  words,  notwith- 
tanding  the  gasconade ;  and  never  until 
our  heroes  begin  to  have  political  opinions, 
and  to  split  themselves  into  different  par- 
ties— a  thing  which  never  happened  to 
them  in  their  youth — is  there  any  failure  in 
their  bold  course  of  action  or  weakness  in 
their  efforts.  The  successful  journey  of 
D*Artagnan  to  England  to  reclaim  from 
Buckingham,  before  the  day  of  a  certain 
ball,  a  diamond  ornament  which  Anne  of 
Austria  had  imprudently  given  him,  is  full 
of  heroic  fire — a  headlong  enterprise,  un- 
dertaken with  the  purely  knightly  purpose 
of  saving  a  lady's  honor  and  a  queen's 
throne,  yet  not  without  a  certain  pruden- 
tial touch  of  more  worldly  motive  on  the 
part  of  D'Artagnan,  who,  with  all  his  rash- 
ness and  impetuosity  of  youth,  keeps  an 
eye  upon  the  main  chance,  and  lets  no  op- 
portunity slip  of  advancing  himself  and  his 
friends.  Upon  this  expedition,  as  upon  so 
many  others,  the  four  brothers-in-arms 
start  together;  but  one  after  another  is 
trapped  by  the  wiles  of  Richelieu,  the 
queen's  wary  and  vigilant  enemy,  and  only 
the  all-persevering  and  all-daring  Gascon, 
whose  resources  are  simply  miraculous, 
gets  to  the  end  of  a  journey  upon  which 
the  reader  accompanies  him  breathless  with 
all  the.  excitement  of  a  spectator.  Not 
less  delightful  is  the  return  of  the  success- 
ful envoy,  after  he  has  delivered  the  dia- 
mond to  the  queen  and  saved  her  credit, 
to  the  route  which  he  had  just  traversed 
venire-d-terrey  to  find  out  and  pick  up  the 
companions  who  had  fallen  victims  one  by 
one  to  the  Cardinal's  snares.  Each  of 
these  deceived  heroes  is  found  in  some 
characteristically  humorous  dilemma. 
D'Artagnan's  discovery  of  the  grave  and 
chivalrous  Athos  (whose  weakness  it  is  to 
love  wine)  in  the  cellar  of  the  auberge  bar- 
ricaded with  bottles  which  he  has  emptied, 
intrenching  himself  there,  and  exacting 
tribute  from  the  frightened  landlord,  like  a 
conqueror  in  an  invaded  country,  is  one  of 
the  most  gravely  comic  scenes  we  remem- 
ber ;  and  the  whole  narrative  is  running 
over  with  fun  and  genuine  schoolboy  en- 
joyment. Indeed,  but  for  a  certain  thread 
of  more  tragic  story,  which  brings  out 
some  objectionable  scenes,  the  book  alto- 
gether is  one  in  which  schoolboys  might 
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be  permitted  to  find  the  absolute  delight 
of  breathless  adventure,  and  that  wild 
frolic  and  fun  which  make  adventure  dou- 
bly dear.  Something  of  the  same  charac- 
ter— an  unimaginable  feat  of  daring  and 
desperate  valor,  combined  with  the  most 
light-hearted  levity — that  combination  of 
the  gay  with  the  tragic,  which  is  always 
captivating  to  the  imagination — is  the  ex- 
ploit of  the  bastion  of  St.  Gervais,  where 
our  Mousquetaires,  rising  from  an  im- 
promptu dinner,  hang  out  their  table-cloth 
as  a  flag,  and  hold  their  pK>st  against  an 
entire  arm  v.  Never  a  moment's  fear, 
never  a  pang  of  uneasiness  or  hesitation, 
comes  across  the  dauntless  confidence  of 
the  famous  four.  But  notwithstanding 
this  heroic  likeness,  the  author  never  for- 
gets the  characteristic  differences  of  his  ad- 
venturers. The  calm  and  somewhat  sad 
indifferentism  of  Athos,  the  sentimentalism 
of  Aramis,  the  sturdy  con\'iviality  of  Por- 
thos,  are  kept  up  throughout  with  unfail- 
ing consistency  :  and  nothing  can  be  more 
individual  than  the  character  of  D*Artag- 
nan,  who  is  more  distinctly  a  soldier  of 
fortune  than  any  of  his  friends,  and  who, 
as  we  have  said,  in  the  ven'  heat  of  adren- 
ture  keeps  always  a  comer  of  his  eye  upon 
his  own  advantage,  or  rather  the  ad\-an- 
tage  of  the  brotherhood,  which  to  each  of 
the  four  is  as  his  own.  The  perpetual 
contrast  and  variety  thus  kept  up  adds  im- 
mensely to  our  interest  in  the  Mousque- 
taires.  It  supplies  the  charm  of  character 
which  is  sometimes  wanting  to  the  rapid 
strain  of  the  improvisatore,  and  adds  what 
is  in  its  wav  a  distinct  intellectual  enjov- 
nient  to  that  pleasure  which  can  scarcely 
be  calleQ  intellectual — the  delight  of  sim- 
ple stor}\  a  primitive  and  savage  joy. 

The  irax^ic  thread  which  runs  through 
this  recoRl  of  warlike  exploits,  and  which 
brings  in  certain  chapters  which  we  would 
gladly  get  rid  of,  has  on  the  whole  but  lit- 
tle to  do  with  the  adventures  of  our  Moiis- 
quetaires.  The  portentv^us  creation  of  Mi- 
lady, the  depravevi  and  dishonoreil  woman 
whc»m  we  vhvine  at  once  to  have  been  the 
wire  of  the  proud  Athos  and  cause  of  his 
misfortunes,  h,is  little  attraction  to  the 
wholesor.^e  imagination,  though  she  has 
been  the  origin  of  a  whole  school  of  wiokevi 
heroines.  She  is  the  first  of  the  fair-hairevi 
btue-eyeil,  sou-s}x*ken  demons  with  whom 
we  ha\-e  since  become  so  familiar*  ami 
whom  English  sens;itional  literature  has 
token  up  with  such  thorough  relt$h«    'I'he 


horrible  but  powerful  scene  in  which  the 
Mousquetaires  do  justice  upon  this  villain- 
ous creature  points  the  author's  moral  in  a 
most  trenchant  and  violent  way,  and  is 
very  different  from  the  maudlin  relentings 
of  pity  with  which  our  Lady  Audleys  get 
treated  in  England.  We  should,  however, 
much  prefer  the  excision  of  the  lady  (who, 
by  the  way,  is  English)  to  her  punishment; 
and  we  cannot  take  upon  us  to  say  that 
any  of  the  women  who  figure  now  and 
then  in  the  story  do  any  credit  to  Dumas. 
The  best  that  can  be  said  for  him  is,  that 
he  brings  them  in  onlv  when  he  cannot 
help  it,  and  has  himself  no  predilection  for 
scenes  of  passion,  or  any  intrigues  except 
those  which  are  political.  Embarrassing 
situations  and  the  "  delicate"  suggestions 
of  ^nce  in  which  some  other  French  writers 
delight,  are  entirely  out  of  the  way  of  the 
honest  racontrur.  His  morals  are  not  ele- 
%-ated ;  he  accepts  the  free-and-easy  tone 
of  the  rough  soldier  as  natural  and  sinaple 
enough;  but  his  heart  is  not  in  the  vile 
subject,  and  he  seeks  no  opi>ortunity  of  in- 
troducing it  The  bastion  of  St.  Gervais 
— the  road  to  Calais  filled  with  secret  spies 
and  open  pursuers,  throjgh  whom  with 
dauntless  daring,  with  miraculous  pru- 
dence, with  an  e\-e  that  misses  nothing, 
and  ner>-es  that  never  fail  him,  the  hero 
must  pursue  his  breathless  course — are 
much  more  in  our  authors  wav. 

That  Dumas  should  have  been  sorry  to 
relinquish  the  four  bold  brethren  whom  be 
had  made  so  famous  is  not  wonderful ;  and 
there  is  a  higher  faculty,  and  a  glimpse  of 
more  serious  power  in  the  reprise  of  Ae 
familiar  strain  than  in  its  first  fytte. 
'Twenty  Years  after'!  The  attempt  was 
as  daring  perfiaps  as  the  fears  performed  at 
the  bastion  St.  Ger\ais^  From  the  gay 
\-ouns:  s^allants  of  twer.tv  to  the  middle- 
agevl  herx>es,  worn  wi:h  liie,  dispersed  over 
the  comitPk-,  dropped  almcv?;!  into  oblivion 
of  their  ancient  frieadshio.  and  absorbed  in 
new  cores  of  their  own,  what  a  wondeiM 
ditference !  When  D'Artacnan  sets  out  in 
^>ur5uu  of  his  separated  companioos^  we 
teel  the  doubtfulness  of  the  search  all  the 
more,  from  the  less?  inip^irtoni  but  yet  sig- 
ninoant  changes  that  have  passed  upon 
himsel;.  Scill  as  brax^e,  as  self-confident, 
ami  ready  to  assert  himself  as  ever,  the 
Gascon  is  jvartially  sadilened  and  par^ally 
embitiered  by  his  long  rvttendance  in  ante- 
chamNjTSi,  and  the  duli  blank  of  dcHng 
nothing  aavl  ho|iting  nothing  which  has 
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fallen  upon  his  life.  The  youthful  gaiety, 
levity,  triumphant  certainty  of  good  fortune 
has  gone  from  him,  and  so  has  also  the 
youthful  sentiment  which  finds  neglect  and 
mediocrity  unendurable.  Twenty  years  of 
waiting  have  calmed  and  curbed,  at  least 
externally,  his  fiery  spirit.  They  have  devel- 
oped his  acute  perceptions  of  self-interest, 
and  determination  to  seize  the  first  chance 
which  can  lead  to  fortune.  We  are  allowed 
to  perceive  very  plainly  that  whether  it 
is  the  Fronde  or  the  Court  which  offers 
highest,  the  Mousquetaire  will  take  advan- 
tage of  the  best  offer,  though  his  character- 
istic prudence  may  attach  him  to  the 
royalist  side,  as  being  in  the  long-run  most 
sure.  The  other  companions  are  not  less 
effectively  set  before  us.  Aramis,  the 
eloquent  and  sentimental  mousquetaire, 
transformed  into  a  warlike  and  dissipated 
priest,  of  whom  D'Artagnan  says  justly — 
"  Lorsque  vous  6tiez  mousquetaire  vous 
tourniez  sans  cesse  k  I'abb^,  et  aujour- 
d'hui  que  vous  ^tes  abb6  vous  toumez  fort 
au  mousquetaire" — meets  his  ancient  com- 
panions with  cautious  reticence  mingled 
with  levity,  which  veils  but  imperfectly  his 
absorption  in  all  the  intrigues  of  the  times. 
Porthos,  the  giant,  whose  mental  qualifica- 
tions are  small,  is  more  manageable.  He 
is  found  in  the  retirement  of  "  ses  terres," 
reposing  in  his  chateau  among  his  fields 
and  woods,  vaunting  with  a  sigh  the 
excellence  of  everything  belonging  to  him, 
even  of  "  mon  air,"  but  consumed  with 
ennui^  and  feeling  all  his  wealth  and  gran- 
deur neutralised  by  the  want  of  a  title, 
which  he  desires  beyond  everything.  Of 
him,  in  his  persuadable  and  weary  dulness, 
D'Artagnan  makes  a  speedy  conquest. 
Neither  Aramis,  nor  Porthos,  nor  D'Artag- 
nan  have,  however,  improved  since  their  hot 
youth ;  but  when  we  approach  the  noble 
mansion  of  the  Comte  de  la  Fere,  of 
Athos,  the  leader  of  the  band,  the  gentle- 
man /^r  excellence^  a  different  sentiment 
comes  in.  Athos  no  more  than  Aramis  will 
take  arms  for  Mazarin.  He,  too,  has 
thrown  himself  into  the  Fronde ;  but  the 
picture  of  the  noble,  serious  Comte  de  la 
Fere,  growing  out  of  that  of  the  grave  yet 
somewhat  debauched  Athos,  with  his 
terrible  secret,  his  humiliation  and  pride, 
and  the  languor  of  discouragement  which 
surrounded  him,  is  very  able,  and  shows, 
as  we  have  said,  a  better  and  higher  talent 
than  any  of  which  we  had  supposed  the 
author  to  be  capable.  Athos  and  his  son 
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make  a  fine  picture ;  and  his  recovery  of 
virtue  and  abandonment  of  everything 
vicious,  out  of  reverential  regard  for  the 
childhood  of  his  boy,  is  a  touch  worthy  of 
a  higher  hand  than  that  of  Dumas.  We 
cannot  do  more  than  indicate  this  transfor- 
mation of  our  favorite  hero,  the  leading 
spirit  of  the  brotherhood;  but  we  are  glad 
to  be  reminded  in  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald's 
book  that  Thackeray,  no  indifferent  judge, 
shared  our  love  for  this  magnificent  gentle- 
man. "  Of  your  heroic  heroes,"  he  says, 
"I  think  our  friend  Monseigneur  Athos, 
Count  de  la  Fere,  is  my  favorite.  I  have 
read  about  him  from  sunrise  to  sunset, 
with  the  utmost  contentment  of  mind. 
He  has  passed  through  many  volumes — 
forty  ?  fifty  ?  I  wish,  for  my  part,  there 
were  a  hundred  more,  and  would  never  tire 
of  him  rescuing  prisoners,  punishing  ruffians, 
and  running  scoundrels  through  the  mid- 
riff with  his  most  graceful  rapier.  Ah ! 
Athos,  Porthos,  and  Aramis,  you  are  a 
magnificent  trio  ! "  And  indeed  such  they 
are — going  through  the  adventures  of  a 
fairy  tale,  yet  with  a  wonderful  force  and 
individuality  about  them  which  puts  all  fact 
to  shame.  Nor  is  D'Artagnan  an  inferior 
figure ;  his  very  rudeness  and  un ideal  con- 
sistency— a  veritable  troupier^  as  his  author 
allows  him  to  be — impress  this  small  but 
energetic  personage,  a  fierce  little  French 
soldier,  all  mind  and  spirit,  with  his  enthu- 
siasms and  his  matter-of-fact  qualities, 
deeply  upon  us.  The  men  thrust  them- 
selves through  the  fiery  excitement  of  their 
adventures,  their  characters  are  given  to 
us  par  dessus  le  marche.  We  bargained 
only  for  story,  and  we  get  these  individual 
beings  in  addition — not  framed,  we  allow, 
like  ordinary  men,  but  yet  men — full  of 
vitality  and  force,  as  not  many  men 
are  in  this  washed  out  and  feeble  world. 

The  narrative  of  *  Vingt  Ans  aprbs ' 
keeps  up  much  of  the  force  of  the  first  vol- 
umes. The  second  sequel  with  which 
Dumas  was  so  daring  as  to  present  his 
readers,  the  *  Vicomte  de  Bragelonne,  ou 
Dix  Ans  plus  tard,'  finds  them,  perhaps,  a 
little  weakened,  though  the  author  has 
given  with  great  feeling  and  power — quali- 
ties, &gain  we  say,  which  are  par  dessus  le 
marche^  and  which  nobody  expected  from 
him — the  gradual  weakening  of  his  heroes, 
the  dropping  aside  into  the  background — 
which,  inevitable  doom  of  old  age  in  real 
life,  is  still  more  inevitable  in  fiction — and 
elevation  of  the  new  generation  to  the 
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central  place  in  the  picture.  The  senti- 
ment^ however,  with  which  all  four  regard 
the  ill-fated  Viconite  de  Bragelonne  as 
their  joint  and  several  charge,  the  child  of 
the  brotherhood,  is  fine  and  natural  It  is 
mournful  to  assist  at  the  ver)'  end  of  our 
heroes,  but  perhaps  on  the  whole  it  is 
the  most  satisfactory  thing  to  do ;  for  had 
we  not  seen  them  securely  buried,  how 
could  we  ever  have  made  sure  that  six 
volumes  more,  encore  plus  iard^  might  not 
have  been  poured  upon  us  ?  Dumas's  so- 
called  biographer  makes  heavy  mirth  over 
the  author's  pretended  (as  he  thinks)  grief, 
and  retirement  into  the  country,  in  serio- 
comic affliction  after  the  death  of  Porthos. 
We  who  are  less  dull  fellows,  we  hope, 
comprehend  it  better,  and  feel  strongly 
with  Dumas.  The  loss  of  the  simple- 
hearted  giant  is  grievous  to  us.  He  has 
never  been  better  than  in  some  of  the  last 
scenes.  His  matter-of-fact  simplicity  and 
downrightness — his  faith  in  his  comrades 
— the  ease  with  which  Porthos  "  s*est  con- 
vain^u  quoiqu'il  ne  comprend  pas" — 
is  always  delightful  Athos  has  a  grand 
end  in  the  elevation  and  sublimity  of  grief, 
and  dies  of  a  broken  heart  when  the  news 
of  his  son's  death  reaches  him.  D'Artag- 
nan  receives  his  bullet  of  dismissal  just  as 
he  has  been  presented  with  his  b&ion  as 
Marshal  of  France.  Only  Aramis,  the  wily 
intriguer,  sentimentalist,  and  false  priest, 
the  least  attractive  of  the  brotherhood,  is 
allowed  to  live.  "Athos,  Porthos,  au 
revoir — Aramis,  adieu  pour  jamais !"  cries 
D*Artagnan  when  he  is  dying.  Thus 
Dumas  points  his  robust  moral  He  has 
a  charitable  heaven  for  his  rough  soldier, 
his  erring  yet  noble  gentleman — but  none 
for  the  gallant  who  masquenides  in  the 
sacred  habit  of  bishop  and  confessor. 
This  delightful  bit  of  conventional  poetic 
justice  is  our  romancer's  tribute  to  Us  bons 
moiurs. 

But,  alas !  space  fails  us  even  to  touch 
upon  the  sublime  embarrassment  of  those 
four  middle-aged  mousquetaires,  when  they 
find  themselves  opposed  two  to  two  on 
opposite  sides,  in  the  conflict  of  the 
Fronde ;  or  upon  their  delight  when,  re- 
united on  mutual  ground,  the  two  disci- 
ples of  Mazarin  join  the  two  Frondeurs, 
and  (though  this  is  a  secret  to  history)  do 
all  but  save  Charles  I.  firom  the  scaffold. 
This  quaint  defiance  of  fact  approaches 
the  sublime,  and  we  forgive  our  heroes 
their  poor  opinion  of  England  in  conside- 


ration of  the  splendid  coup  which  they 
thus  all  but  accomplished,  though  nobody 
knew  how  near  we  were  to  a  total  change 
of  our  history.  With  regret  we  close  the 
lively  pages  which  are  never  dull,  in  which 
the  interest  never  flags,  and  the  stream  of 
incident  never  fails.  Why  should  such 
adventures  ever  come  to  an  end  ?  AVhy 
should  the  bold  brotherhood  ever  separate, 
fail,  or  grow  old  ?  \ye  leave  them  with 
a  sigh,  to  return  to  our  dull  life,  in  which 
the  incidents  come  so  seldom,  and  where 
neither  superior  valor,  nor  even  such  un- 
failing wealth  of  resource  as  is  possessed 
by  D'Artagnan,  can  preserve  us  fi'om  the 
most  ordinary  evils.  What  a  thing  it 
would  be  to  be  able  to  vanquish  all  one's 
difficulties  by  that  dehghtful  conscious 
mixture  of  skill  and  strength  !  how  conso- 
latory in  the  severer  troubles  of  our  exist- 
ence to  be  able  to  throw  ourselves,  as  Anne 
of  Austria  coulQ,  upon  the  unfailing  help 
in  every  emergency  of  these  invincible 
Mousquetaires ! 

We  have  lingered  too  long  upon  our 
favorite  heroes,  the  last  of  knights-errants, 
the  most  dehghtful  figures  which  fiction, 
pure  and  unmingled,  the  wild  and  rapid 
art  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  nature, 
has  produced  in  our  time.  *  Monte  Chris- 
to'  is,  we  believe,  regarded,  at  least  in 
England,  much  more  entirely  as  the  epi- 
tome of  Dumas's  productive  pjower  than 
is  the  history  of  our  Mousquetaires ;  but 
we  cannot  think  that,  as  a  whole,  thb  book 
is  at  all  equal  to  the  other.  The  first  part 
of  *  Monte  Christo,'  however,  is  finer, 
purer,  and  more  true  to  nature  than  any- 
thing in  the  *Trois  Mousquetaires;'  it 
stands  alone  among  its  author's  produc- 
tions, and  promises  an  altogether  higher 
strain  of  poetic  romance  than  anything 
else  he  ever  reached.  Beside  the  wild  and 
complicated  tale  of  intrigue  and  ven- 
geance, the  horrible  entanglements  of  fete, 
and  still  more  horrible  schemes  of  pitiless 
vindictive  will,  that  opening  story,  so  soft 
in  tone,  so  vigorous  in  conception,  so  id^ 
lie,  pure,  and  reasonable,  strikes  the  read» 
with  a  surprise  which  perhaps  enhances 
the  ver}-  different  effect  of  all  that  follows. 
Up  to  the  moment  when  Edmond  Dantes 
is  thrown  into  the  sea,  under  the  semblance 
of  a  corpse,  there  is  scarcely  anything  in 
the  stor}'  to  which  the  most  severe  critic 
could  take  exception.  That  fine  yotmg 
sailor  himself,  his  gentie,  beautiful,  and 
pensive  bride,  and  the  delightful  sketch  of 
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the  imprisoned  Abb6  Faria,  so  learned,  so 
benevolent,  and  so  forgiving  even  in  his 
dungeon,  have  very  seldom  been  surpass- 
ed. Nothing  is  forced  in  the  tale — the 
despair  and  agony  of  the  young  bride- 
groom, snatched  from  everything  lue  holds 
dear  at  the  very  moment  when  his  hopes 
are  about  to  be  realised,  is  neither  exagge- 
rated nor  unduly  lengthened  out.  There 
is  not  only  fine  talen.t,  but  absolute  good 
taste  and  perception,  in  the  manner  of  the 
picture,  which  any  girl  may  read  and  any 
man  enjoy. 

The  Count  de  Monte  Christo,  how- 
ever, is  not  so  dehghtful  as  Edmond  Dan- 
tes;  and  though  there  is  the  same  wild 
charm  of  rapid  incident  and  sensation,  the 
same  breathless  brilliancy  of  dialogue  and 
interest  of  situation,  the  narrative  of  Monte 
Christo's  vengeance  has  nothing  like  the 
delightful  novelty  and  wholesome  stir  and 
bustle  of  the  *  Trois  Mousquetaires.'  Du- 
mas is  not  potent  enough  to  impress  upon 
us,'as  his  contemporary  Victor  Hugo  can 
do  so  well,  the  solemn  gathering  of  those 
clouds  of  fate  round  the  doomed  and 
guilty  beings  whose  evil  deeds  have  to  be 
expiated  before  they  can  escape  their  au- 
thor's hands.  The  lurid  lights  and  horri- 
ble creeping  shadows  which  we  see  and 
feel  in  *  Notre  Dame,*  have  no  place  at  all 
in  the  slowly  developing  revenge  of  Monte 
Christo.  We  recognise  from  the  beginning 
the  transparent  /ours  de  force  which  bring 
all  his  enemies  within  reach  of  that  re- 
venge; and  we  feel  that  Monte  Christo 
himself  is  very  poor  and  petty  in  many 
of  his  expedients,  cruel  without  dignity, 
and  spiteful  rather  than  terrible.  There  is 
an  abstract  character  about  him  which  de- 
tracts greatly  from  the  effect  of  all  his 
operations.  He  loses  our  sympathy,  at 
first  so  powerfully  excited.  We  find  no 
feature  in  him  of  the  Edmond  Dantes 
whose  wrongs  we  felt  as  if  they  were  our 
own,  and  to  whom  we  could  accord  the 
right  of  punishing  his  enemies.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  altogether  a  new  being,  a 
stranger  to  us,  who  steps  on  to  the  stage 
like  a  magician,  and  whom  we  cannot 
identify.  This  is  the  great  mistake  of  the 
book,  a  greater  mistake  even  than  the  fact 
that  Monte  Christo  goes  much  too  far, 
that  his  revenge  is  diabolical,  and  bis  heart 
unnaturally  hard,  which  was  no  doubt  ac- 
cording to  the  author's  intentions — who 
meant  to  show  us  not  only  the  pleasure 
and  satisfactoriness,  but  at  the  same  time 


the  unsuccess  and  evil  tendencies  of  re- 
venge. No  doubt  Dumas  meant  to  trans- 
fer our  sympathies  to  the  other  side,  and 
to  make  us  at  last  almost  partisans  of  the 
hapless  multitude  who  are  driven  to  de- 
spair by  his  transformed  hero ;.  but  he  did 
not,  we  suppose^  mean  to  transform  that 
hero  so  that  he  should  be  unrecognisable  \ 
and  in  this  he  sho.ws  the  weakness  of  his 
rapid  work,  and  supreme  regard  for  sen- 
sation. But  this  defect  in.  ait  is  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  skill  with  which 
he  has  seiajed  upon  two.  primary  instincts 
of  nature — the  prejudice  w^  all  have  in 
favor  of  what  is  called  poetic  justice,  and 
the  delight  we  all  take  in  such  complete 
transformations  of  fortune  as  place  the 
injured  poor  on  the  pinnacle  of  wealth, 
and  make  them  capable  of  showing  their 
gratitude  and  their  liate  in.  the  plainest 
way.  Primitive  story  has  always  loved  to 
tell  how  the  poor  man  became  rich,  and 
how  the  injured  confounded  all  his  adver- 
saries and  exalted  all  his^friends.  There  . 
is  no  child,  or  simple-mii>ded  person,  how- 
ever gentle  in  their  own  impulses,  who  does  . 
not  delight  in  retribution,  and  to  whom  th^  [ 
idea  of  suddenly  enriching  agd  honoring  tlje 
poor  passer-by  who  has  done  theheroia' 
service,  and  crushing  those  who  have 
scorned  him,  is  not  dear  and  delightful. 
It  pleases  the  instinct  of  wild  justice  which 
is  natural  to  us,  and  calms  the  murmur  of. 
unrest  and  pain  which  lies  at  the  bottom' 
of  every  heart  when  we  contemplate,  the 
inequahties  of  life  and  injustices  of  fprtune. 
Monte  Christo,  with  his  fabulous  islancj, 
his  ship-loads  of  emeralds  and  diamonds^* 
and  that  curiously  uncertain  and  fluctuat- 
ing fortune  which  we  feel  never  could 
have  lasted  through  all  his  prodigious  ex- 
travagances, is.  delightfully  able  to  set 
everythmg  right  t^i.at  is  wrong.  He  is  a 
kind  of  Prospero,  io  an  enchanted  world ;. 
his  former  friends,  whom  he  pursues  with' 
such  deadly  hate,  have  lost  all  individuality; 
in  his  eyes,  and  are  no  longer  Fernand  o^:. 
Danglars,  but  vague  and  undefined  crimi- 
nals whom  it  is  his  ofhce  to  bring  to  jus- 
tice. He  is  implacable,  for  he  has  become 
abstract — he  is  the  generalisation  of  justicej 
as  his  victims,  untried,  and  without  any 
chance  for  their  lives,  are  the  impersona- 
tion of  crime. 

The  strength  and  the  weakness  of  tho 
book,  its  immense  popularity  with  the  comr 
mon  mass  of  readers,  and  its  unsati^facto 
riness   to  the  critic,  are  all  involved  in 
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these,  its  peculiar  characteristics.     More 
emphatically  than  any  of  Dumas's  other 
works  it  is  framed  on  the  model  of  the 
Arabian  Nights.   The  interest  is  deepened 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  a  tale  of  retribution, 
and  that  the  evil  which  has  to  be  punished 
was  done  before  our  eyes,  and  excited  us 
all  to  a  fierce  longing  for  poetic  justice ; 
and  this  interest  is  enough  to  carry  on  the 
primitive  mind,  especially  when  the  new 
complications  through  which  the  Avenger 
moves  are  so  exciting  and  so  varied.    But 
the  abstractness  of  the  story  disappoints 
and   throws   out  the  closer  critic.     The 
thread  of  human  sympathy  is  broken  off 
short,  at  the  moment  when  all  the  better 
laws  of  art  are  abandoned,   and    when 
Dantes  sinks  in  the  sea,  to  rise  for  us  no 
more.     Henceforward  all  is  wild,  fantastic, 
and  of  a  primitive  artificiality.     The  crowd 
applauds,  the  critic  is  silent.     We  look  on 
while  the  story-teller  continues  with  many 
gesticulations  and  excitement  his  breath- 
less narrative.  We  look  on  at  the  panorama 
of  scenes  and  events  which  pass  before  us. 
The  tragical  climax  of  the  good  Morel's 
history,  so  true  to  fact,  so  false  to  nature — 
the  conventional,   honorable   suicide   by 
which  the  Frenchman  of  romance  settles 
matters  with  his  creditors,  and  goes  out  of 
the  world  without  a  stain  on  his  character 
— capped  with  the  sudden  miraculous  in- 
teq)Osition,  as  of  an  angel  from  heaven,  of 
the  mysterious  stranger  and  his  purse, — 
opens  the  circle  of  adventure  by  a  good 
deed,  and  delights  us,  much  in  the  same 
way  as  the  reward  of  the  good  boy  delights 
us  in  a  child's  story.     Finer  and  better  is 
the  scene  in  which  Monte  Christo  visits 
his  former  love — the  always  sweet,  vision- 
ary, and  pensive  Mercedds,  who  never  loses 
her  individuality — and  confuses  her  languid 
soul  by  vague  recollection,  vague  recogni- 
tion, a  reminiscence  of  she  knows  not  what. 
The  other  figures  and  scenes  which  succeed 
each  other  in  the  panorama,  the  intrigues, 
the  poisonings,   the  confusion   of  ever)'- 
bodv's  life   and   historv  with   ever\»bodv 
else's — sweep  on  in  such  rapid  succession 
that  we  cannot  attempt  to  review  or  define 
them  ;  until  we  come  to  the -perfectly  sen- 
sational figure  of  the  old  Noirier  dead  all 
but  his  eyes,  and  combating  his  daughter- 
in-law's  murderous  intentions  with  a  de- 
termination  and  cool  presence  of  mind 
which  has  all  the  effect  upon  us  of  a  most 
daring  and   successful   trick,  along   with 
something  tragic  which  elevates  the  sleight- 


of-hand.  It  is  the  false  sublime,  no  doubt, 
but  yet  the  situation  has  a  kind  of  sublimity 
in  its  way,  and  is  very  impressive  to  the 
imagination.  All  this  passes  before  us 
with  a  speed  which  takes  away  our  breath 
— our  eyes  are  dazzled,  our  mind  is  ex- 
hausted by  the  rapid  action.  We  are 
dragged  on  by  the  magician  at  bis  chariot- 
wheels,  even  though  by  tiroes  we  take 
breath  and  laugh  at  his  stage  exptedients, 
his  charlatan  tricks,  and  those  impossibili- 
ties of  circumstance  which  are  more  strik- 
ing and  more  ludicrous  when  presented  to 
us  as  existing  in  our  own  century,  and 
amid  all  the  modem  machinery  of  cheques, 
and  speculations  on  the  funds,  and  credits 
upon  bankers.  These  unlimited  letters  of 
credit  are  a  blunder  of  the  first  water.  So 
long  as  the  mysterious  Count  produces  a 
handful  of  diamonds  to  pay  his  way,  we 
are  at  our  ease,  and  believe  as  much  in 
him  as  is  at  all  necessary ;  but  the  name 
of  Rothschild  brings  us  back  to  the  nine- 
teenth century,  a  period  singularly  at 
variance  with  handfuls  of  diamonds.  We 
take  leave  of  Monte  Christo  at  last,  some- 
what exhausted  with  the  breathless  race 
the  romancer  has  led  us,  but  more  amused 
by  his  daring  and  sleight-of-hand  than  im- 
pressed by  his  masquerade  of  fate  and  ven- 
geance. There  is  a  faint  snigger  even  in 
our  excitement,  when  he  holds  us  breath- 
less with  suspense  to  know  what  the  next 
page  or  the  next  chapter  will  bring  forth. 
But  yet,  amid  all  our  scepticism  and  all 
our  laughter,  he  does  hold  us  breathless; 
and  we  defy  any  novel-reader  worthy  of 
the  name  (let  us  say  under  thirty — there 
are  many  blessed  people  who  retain  the 
faculty  much  beyond  that  age,  of  whom 
we  are  happy  to  boast  ourself  one ;  but 
with  the  vulgar  crowd  we  believe  it  is  apt 
to  fail  in  middle  age),  to  read  Monte 
Christo,  en  feuilUtan^  without  thinking  a 
great  deal  more  about  it  than  perhaps  it  is 
worth,  and  mixing  up  its  wDd  complica- 
tions of  story  with  his  very  dreams. 

We  have  dwelt  fully  upon  these  two 
stories,  because  all  that  is  best  in  Dumas 
is  to  be  found  in  them ;  and  we  do  not 
suppose  that  many  English  readers  are 
like  to  dive  deeper,  nowadays  at  least, 
into  the  mass  of  corresponding  works 
which  bear  his  name,  and  are  all  more  or 
less  of  the  same  character.  The  adven- 
tures of  the  two  gallants  who  perish  so 
tragically  in  'La  Reine  Margot*  are— 
except  in  their  last  scene,  whk^  is  reaDj 
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tragic  and  fine — not  to  be  compared  with 
the  *  Trois  Mousquetaires ; '  though  indeed 
in  the  history  of  these,  our  oldest  fi"iends 
of  the  race,  there  is  no  such  serious  inci- 
dent as  the  torture  or  the  death  which 
make  the  reader  forget  all  the  levities  of 
La  Mole  and  Coconnas.  These  levities, 
however,  are  enough  to  deprive  their  story 
of  the  reception  which  that  of  Athos, 
Porthos,  and  Aramis  has  met  with  in  Eng- 
land ;  the  sublime  sentiment  which  makes 
a  virtuous  hero  on  his  wav  to  the  scaffold 
turn  to  cast  a  last  look  of  fond  recollection 
upon  the  house  which  has  been  his  place 
of  rendezvous  with  his  mistress,  is  not  a 
kind  of  sublimity  appreciated  on  this  side 
of  the  Channel.  Space  forbids  us  to  make 
any  attempt  to  follow  the  marvellous  in- 
trigues and  supernatural  wonders  of 
Balsamo  through  the  numberless  scenes 
(and  volumes)  in  which  his  magic  and 
mesmerism  and  general  omnipotence  give 
him  a  part.  It  was,  we  believe,  the  pur- 
pose of  Dumas  to  make  of  these  books  a 
sort  of  gallery  of  illustrations  of  the  history 
of  France;  and,  indeed,  a  great  many 
historical  events  and  names  are  to  be 
found  in  his  pages,  and  a  continued  suc- 
cession of  the  most  exciting  intrigues, 
generally  connected,  we  are  bound  to  say, 
with  points  little  acknowledged  by  history; 
but  were  we  to  trust  this  chronicle,  we 
should  find  so  wonderful  a  resemblance 
between  the  manners  and  habits  of  the 
Court  of  Charles  IX.  and  those  of  Louis 
XV.  as  somewhat  to  confuse  our  histori- 
cal sense,  and  bewilder  us  as  to  the  passage 
of  time.  The  suggestion  of  a  serious 
purpose,  indeed,  in  books  so  entirely  be- 
longing to  that  art  without  purpose  which 
Dumas  possessed  to  so  marvellous  a 
degree,  is  one  of  the  self-delusions  to 
which  all  artists  are  more  or  less  subject 
Possibly  he  himself  believed  in  it,  but  no 
one  else.  The  choice  of  a  distant  period, 
however,  in  which  to  place  his  scene,  was 
almost  a  necessity ;  for  we  have  already 
seen  in  *  Monte  Christo  '  how  much  more 
difficult  it  is  to  employ  the  marvellous,  and 
how  much  more  incongruous  is  the  ro- 
mancer's delightful  indifference  to  possi- 
bility, when  combined  with  the  manners  of 
our  own  time,  with  which  we  are  familiar — 
than  when  placed  amid  the  remote  mists 
of  an  age  in  which,  perhaps,  for  all  we  can 
tell,  such  things  might,  by  some  grotesque 
combination  of  influences,  have  been  made 
practicable.      Cagliostro   is  precisely  the 


sort  of  figure  which  suits  Dumas,  and  in 
which  he  delights;  and  the  *  Aventuresd'un 
M6decin '  are  still  more  in  the  strain  of  the 
Arabian  Nights  than  are  the  adventures  of 
Monte  Christo,  and  belong  to  the  division 
of  his  works  of  which  that  wonderful  book 
is  the  head.  There  are,  indeed,  but  two 
classes  into  which  these  works  naturally 
fall.  They  are  after  '  Monte  Christo '  or 
after  the  Mousquetaires;  and  we  believe 
we  have  done  as  much  for  the  ordinary 
reader  who  does  not  know  Dumas,  as  he 
will  require,  when  we  have  presented  to 
him  the  two  first  works  by  which  the  great 
story-teller  made  himself  famous,  and  which 
he  repeated  and  followed  with  various 
changes  of  time  and  costume,  and  an  un- 
ceasing variety  of  incident,  to  the  end  of 
his  career. 

We  cannot,  however,  close  this  imper- 
fect record  without  referring  to  those  airy 
and  delightful  reminiscences  of  travel 
which  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald  declares  are 
not  Dumas's  at  all,  but  which  the  in- 
credible generosity  of  his  collaboraUurs 
have  permitted  to  be  published  in  his  name, 
and  which  are  as  like  as  two  peas  to  the 
novels  which  these  inestimable  persons 
also  produced  to  the  honor  and  glory  of 
their  master.  Would  that  we  could  find 
disciples  now  so  able  and  so  generous  1 
The  fun,  the  frolic,  the  movement  and  gai- 
ety of  some  of  these  travel-books,  dealing 
with  the  most  worn-out  and  well-known 
scenes,  is  inexhaustible.  To  be  sure, 
there  is  perhaps  more  of  the  author  in 
them  than  of  the  country  he  visits;  but 
what  then  ? — the  country  has  been  de- 
scribed to  us  by  so  many  dull  fellows,  that 
we  have  almost  grown  weary  of  the  snowy 
mountain-peaks  of  Switzerland  and  the  de- 
lightful Italian  shores.  But  Dumas  in  the 
Corricolo  or  in  the  Speronare  is  never 
dull ;  and  if  he  gives  us  little  information, 
he  gives  us  what  iS  far  more  difficult 
— the  atmosphere,  the  sentiment  of  the 
scene,  the  humors  of  the  common  folk, 
who  pass  under  his  eye,  and  his  own  light- 
hearted  and  dramatic  appreciation  of  every 
scene  he  sees.  We  remember  at  this  mo- 
ment, without  the  books  to  refer  to,  cer- 
tain characteristic  fables,  such  as  that  by 
which  Padre  Rocco  (if  our  recollection 
serves)  procures  the  needful  illumination  of 
the  Strada  di  San  Giuseppe  at  Naples, 
which — in  its  inconceivable  mixture  of  pro- 
fanity and  religiousness,  and  that  matter-of- 
fact  mingling  of  the  most  imaginative  story 
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with  the  common  details  of  existence, 
which  is  peculiar  to  Italians  of  the  lower 
class — is  more  true  to  nature  than  anything 
else  of  the  kind  we  know.  How  many 
such  stories — relating,  for  instance,  how 
Moses  and  Aaron  consulted  together  upon 
Hebrew  affairs  as  they  took  their  daily 
walk,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  on  Pin- 
cio ;  or  how  that  Pope  Clement,  who  cut 
short  the  Jesuits*  robes,  got  safe  into  hea- 
ven notwithstanding  the  vigilant  guard  of 
St.  Ignatius,  because  of  the  shortened 
garment  which  enabled  him  to  make  a 
dash  through  between  the  saint's  legs  ! — 
has  every  one  heard  who  has  really  enter- 
ed into  Italian  life  !  but  we  know  no  one 
who  has  ventured  to  reproduce  these  most 
popular  and  most  characteristic  tales. 

Dumas's  life  was  a  succession  of  triumphs 
and  distresses  almost  equal  to  those  of  his 
own  adventurers.  He  was  perfectly  thrift- 
less, extravagant,  and  foolish  in  his  expen- 
diture ;  his  money  was  all  consumed,  some- 
times twice  over,  before  he  had  earned  it ; 
and  he  seems  to  have  been  somewhat 
shifty  about  his  literar}*  engagements,  and 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  at  least  not 
much  to  be  depended  upon.  But  he  would 
seem  to  have  possessed  that  liberality  to 
others  which  is  the  reileeming  feature  of 
the  prodigal  ;  and  he  loved  magnificence, 


and  spent  his  money  splendidly  at  least 
— which  is  a  redeeming  feature,  too,  in  its 
way — with  the  most  lavish  and  princely 
hospitality.  And  he  worked  hard,  though 
waywardly  and  by  fits  and  starts  ;  and  if 
he  had  no  objection  to  introduce  an  equi- 
vocal adventure,  or  unequivocal  intrigue 
at  any  moment  when  it  might  happen  to 
suit  him,  he  is  never  the  historian,  never 
the  philosopher  of  vice,  and  the  tendency 
of  his  works  is  certainly  not  immoral.  He 
loved  the  grand  air  and  pleinjour — ^words 
which  so  well  express  the  breadth  and 
exuberance  of  daylight ;  he  loved  move- 
ment, and  freedom,  and  change  too  well  to 
be  delicately  vicious  like  his  successor. 
Adventure,  sensation,  excitement,  these 
were  his  honest  objects  ;  and  when  they 
are  procured  by  honest  means,  does  any 
one  deny  them  a  legitimate  place  among 
the  wholesome  pleasures  of  humanity  ? 
Peace  be  to  the  memory  of  the  old  Racon- 
teur /  He  might  not  be  either  great  or 
wise,  no  model  for  any  one  to  follow  ;  bnt 
yet  there  was  a  real  place  for  him  in  the 
world,  and  he  filled  it  with  a  certain  fit- 
ness. Many  men  of  his  generation  have 
moved  us  more  deeply,  more  beneficially ; 
but  few  have  amused  us  in  so  primitive  a 
way,  or  so  much,  or  so  long,  or  with  so 
little  \i:iTm.^  BlackicHwd^s  Magazine, 
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IIavinc.  complete^.!  our  sun*ey  of  cer- 
tain characters  presented  by  the  skeleton 
in  different  species  of  the  orvler  Prim atks, 
other  systems  of  organs  may  now  Ih>  ad- 
vertevl  to. 

That  system  of  parts  which  clothes  and 
is  attacheil  to  the  various  parts  of  ibe 
skeleton  mav  be  taken  naturallv  after  the 
skeleton  itself. 

This  svstem  consists  of  the  fii*sh  which, 

being  divided  into  a  numlnrr  of  segments 

anvl    layers    by    intervening    membrane, 

•  constitutes  the  muscU^  v^r  active  orgam 

of  motion. 

The  muscles^  however,  prestn\t  tew 
characters  of  any  great  value  for  vHir  jHtr- 
ix>se»  and  this  might  Ih^  antici|Mt^\l,  suwx 


K'ing  the  special  organs  of  motion,  they 
would  naturally  be  expected  to  be  pecu- 
liarly modifiable  and  to  present  every 
variety  of  adaptive  modificarion. 

Sj^eaking  generally,  the  Apes  resemble 
man  myologically  more  than  do  the  Half- 
Apes,  and  the  latter  may  present  us  with 
special  aberrant  modifications;  such  eg. 
as  the  presence  of  an  extra  muscle,  called 
.*;►/*;/.**•  n.^u/iT^  placed  between  the  shin- 
Ivne  u,^^^r^  and  the  adjacent  small  bone 
( *:}:i.\n  %.'^(  the  leg. 

It  is  the  Latistemal  Apes  (Stmiinai) 
whioh  approach  man  most  diosAy  in  mus- 
cular structure,  as  we  have  seen"  they  do 
iti  the  Ivny  framewcrk  which  supports  the 
muscles, 

:Vmo?^gst  these  higher  Apes  the  Orang 
sho^s  a^atn  a  certain  inferiority  as  to  its 
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muscles,  reminding  us  of  the  aberrations 
we  have  already  seen  to  exist  in  its  skele- 
ton. 

Thus  in  its  foot,  the  great  toe,  in  spite 
of  its  small  relative  size,  is  furnished  with 
a  special  short  muscle,  called  opponens 
hallucis)  not  found  in  other  Lalistemal 
Apes,  any  more  than  in  man.  This,  in- 
deed, is  a  special  development,  and  is  no 
approximation  to  an  inferior  type  of  struc- 
ture. 

On  the  contrary,  both  the  great  toe  and 
the  thumb  have  no  distinct  tendon  sent  to 
them  from  the  deep  long  flexor  muscles  of 
the  arm  and  leg  respectively.  In  this  re- 
spect we  find  an  inverse  difference  to  that 
precedingly  noticed. 

Again,  the  long  muscle  called  fleocor 
longus  hallucis  does  not  take  origin,  as  in 
the  other  higher  Apes,  from  the  leg,  but 
from  the  bone  of  the  thigh. 

But  neither  the  skeleton,  nor  yet  the 
flesh  which  clothes  it,  can  be  considered 
as  the  most  important  system  of  organs, 
nor  that  best  calculated  to  manifest  de- 
grees of  affinity  or  supremacy.  It  is  not 
the  pillars,  shields,  and  levers  of  the  body 
(bones),  nor  the  cords  and  fastenings 
which  brace  tpgether  (ligaments),  or  by 
tension  act  upon  (muscles)  those  pillars 
and  levers  which  can  rationally  be  regard- 
ed as  supreme.  Such  supremacy  must 
rather  be  conceded  to  the  regulating  and 
co-ordinating  apparatus,  by  means  of 
which  the  tensions  are  so  varied  and  di- 
rected as  to  produce  harmonious  and 
consentient  results.  But  this  supremacy 
is  still  further  manifest  when  we  consider 
that  tiie  very  integrity  of  these  structures 
is  maintained,  and  their  repair  effected,  by 
the  agency  of  that  very  same  co-ordinat- 
ing apparatus  which  is  the  controller  of 
animal  life,  the  lord  of  all  within  its  own 
boundaries,  and  which  says  to  every  other 
system  of  parts,  "  Starve  thou  before  me." 

This  supreme  and  dominant  apparatus 
is  the  nervous  system.  The  Ape  which 
has  this  system — and  especially  the  domi- 
nant part  of  this  dominant  system,  name- 
ly, the  brain — most  in  conformity  with  the 
same  system  in  man,  must  surely  be  held 
to  be  the  most  materially  man-like  in 
structure. 

Now  it  is  not  the  Chimpanzee,  certainly 
not  the  Gorilla,  nor  yet  the  Gibbons  which 
most  resemble  man  as  regards  his  brain. 
In  this  respect  the  Orang  stands  highest  in 
rank. 


In  the  first  place,  the  height  of  the 
Orang's  cerebrum  in  front  is  greater  in 
proportion  than  in  either  the  Chimpanzee 
or  the  Gorilla ;  while  the  brain  of  the  last- 
named  animal  falls  below  that  of  the  Chim- 
panzee, in  that  it  is  relatively  longer  and 
more  depressed,  as  compared  with  man's 
brain. 

Each  half  of  the  cerebrum  is  divisible 
into  four  parts  or  lobes.  The  first  of  these 
is  the  "  frontal."  The  second  is  the  "  pa- 
rietal." The  third  is  the  "  occipital;"  and 
the  fourth  is  the  "  temporal." 

On  comparing  the  brain  of  man  with 
the  brains  of  the  Orang,  Chimpanzee,  and 
Baboon,  we  find  a  successive  decrease  in  " 
the  frontal  lobe,  and  a  successive  and  very 
great  increase  in  the  relative  size  of  the 
occipital  lobe.  Concomitantly  with  this 
increase  and  decrease,  certain  folds  of 
brain  substance,  called  "  bridging  con- 
volutions," which  in  man  are  conspicuous- 
ly interposed  between  the  parietal  and 
occipital  lobes,  seem  as  utterly  to  disap- 
pear in  the  Chimpanzee  as  they  do  in  the 
Baboon.  In  the  Orang,  however,  though 
much  reduced,  they  are  still  to  be  distin- 
guished. Besides  these  matters,  the  tem- 
poral lobe  becomes  less  horizontal  and 
more  depressed,  as  we  proceed  from  Man 
to  the  Baboon. 

These  distinctions,  with  some  others, 
have  been  pointed  out  in  France  by  the 
late  lamented  M.  Gratiolet,*  and  in  Eng- 
land by  Professor  Rolleston.t  Mr.  Mar- 
shall, F.R.S.,  has  also  given  his  verdict  J 
"  on  the  interesting  question  of  the  relative 
superiority  of  the  Chimpanzee's  and 
Orang's  brain"  "in  favor  of  the  latter." 

Messrs.  Schroeder  Van  der  Kolk  and 
W.  Vrolik,  the  distinguished  naturalists  of 
Amsterdam,  fully  recognise  the  resem- 
blance of  the  brain  of  the  Orang  to  that 
of  man  to  be  closer  than  that  presented  by 
the  brain  of  any  other  Ape. 

The  actual  and  absolute  mass  of  the 
brain  is,  however,  slightly  greater  in  the 
Chimpanzee  than  in  the  Orang,  as  is  the 
relative  vertical  extent  of  the  middle  part 
of  the  cerebrum,  although,  as  before  said, 
the  frontal  portion  is  higher  in  the  Orang. 

♦  "  Mcmoire  sur  les  plis  cerebraux  de  I'homme 
et  des  primates." 

\  "  Nat.  Hist.  Review,"  vol.  i.  p.  201,  and 
in  a  Lecture  at  the  Roval  Institution,  reported  in 
the  **  Medical  Times,  for  February  and  March, 
1862. 

X  "  Nat.  Hist.   Review,"  vol.  i.  p.  310. 
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When  we  turn  to  the  Gorilla  we  find,  fix)m 
M.  Gratiolet,*  that  this  much  vaunted  and 
belauded  Ape  is  not  only  inferior  to  the 
Orang  in  cerebral  development,  but  even 
to  his  smaller  African  congener — the 
Chimpanzee. 

In  the  first  place  its  brain  scarcely  equals 
(at  least  in  some  cases)  that  of  the  Chim- 
panzee in  actual  mass.  It  is  also  flatter, 
and  its  frontal  lobe  is  less  projecting  in 
front  of  its  temporal  lobe.  Altogether,  M. 
Gratiolet  tells  us,  its  brain-characters  make 
of  the  Gorilla — in  spite  of  its  size  and 
strength — the  lowest  and  most  degraded 
of  all  the  latistemal  apes.  Moreover,  the 
disposition  of  its  convolutions  is  such  as 
(in  the  opinion  of  M.  Gratiolet)  to  connect 
it  with  the  Baboons,  while  the  Chimpan- 
zee is  similarly  connected  with  the  Ma- 
caques. Our  author  suggests  that  if  the 
Orang  be  considered  as  the  head  and 
culminating  point  of  development,  follow- 
ing the  line  of  the  Semnopitheci  and  Gib- 
bons, then  the  Chimpanzee  may  be  taken 
to  be  the  head,  or,  as  it  were,  the  Orang, 
of  the  series  of  Macaques,  while  the 
Gorilla  is  but  the  culmination  of  that  type 
of  cerebral  structure  elsewhere  exhibited 
by  the  relatively  brutal  and  degraded 
Baboons. 

This  is  an  appreciation  of  the  animal 
widely  different  from  that  still  popular  in 
England,  in  spite  of  Professor  RoUeston's 
efforts  to  propagate  the  true  Simian  faith 
respecting  this  *^  would-be  king  of  the 
Simiadcer 

The  Professor  expresses  himself  f  as 
follows : 

"  In  the  world  of  science,  as  in  that  of 
politics,  France  and  England  have  occa- 
sionally differed  as  to  their  choice  between 
rival  candidates  for  royalty.  ...  If  either 
hereditary  claims  or  personal  merits  affect 
at  all  the  right  of  succession,  beyond  a 
question  the  Gorilla  is  but  a  pretender, 
and  one  or  other  of  the  two  candidates 
the  true  prince.  There  is  a  graceful  as 
well  as  an  ungraceful  way  of  withdrawing 
from  a  false  position,  and  the  British  pub- 
lic will  adopt  the  graceful  course  by  ac- 
cepting forthwith  and  henceforth  tlie 
French  candidate,  and  by  endorsing  M. 
Gratiolet's  proposal  for    speaking  of  the 


♦  See  "  Comptes  rendus,"  April  30th,  1860,  p. 

801. 

t  "Medical  Times,"  for  February,  1862,  vol. 
i.  No.  608,  p.  184 


Gorilla  as  but  a  Baboon,  of  the  Chimpan- 
zee as  a  Macaque,  and  of  the  Orang  as  a 
Gibbon." 

There  can  be  no  question,  then,  but 
that  in  this  most  important  organ,  the 
Orang  is  man's  nearest  ally,  while  the 
Gorilla  is  quite  remarkably  inferior. 

This  closeness  of  resemblance  between 
the  brains  of  the  Orang  and  of  man  be- 
comes yet  more  striking  when  we  con- 
sider how  great  in  this  respect  is  the  di- 
vergence between  the  Orang  and  those 
lowest  of  Apes — ^the  Marmosets — in  which 
the  cerebrum  is  smooth  and  entirely  de- 
void of  furrows  and  convolutions.  In  the 
lower  sub-order — the  Lemuroids — the  di- 
vergence is  much  greater  still,  so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  the  Half-Apes,  as  to  their 
brains,  have  far  nearer  resemblances  to 
animals  altogether  below  the  order  Pri- 
mates, than  to  the  higher  members  of 
that  order. 

It  must  nevertheless  be  borne  in  mind, 
if  we  would  estimate  the  value  of  these 
cerebral  characters  with  perfect  fairness, 
that  forms  zoologically  distant  sometimes 
resemble  each  other  in  brain-characters, 
while  closel)r  allied  forms  strangely  differ. 
Thus,  as  M.  Gratiolet  has  pointed  out, 
the  "  bridging  convolutions"  between  the 
parietal  and  occipital  lobes  re-appear  in 
the  Spider  Monkeys,  while  two  species  of 
Sapajou  (Cebus)y  so  closely  allied  as  to 
have  been  sometimes  treated  as  one  spe- 
cies^ differ  strangely  from  each  other  in 
this  respect. 

Again,  much  stress  has  been  laid,  by 
some  writers,  on  the  great  relative  exten- 
sion backwards  of  the  hinder  parts  of  the 
cerebrum  and  cerebellum  in  man.  But  in 
the  little  Squirrel  Monkey  of  America  the 
cerebrum  extends  backwards  beyond  the 
cerebellum,  much  more  than  it  does  in 
ourselves,  while  in  that  remarkable  species 
of  HylobaUs — the  Siamang  Gibbon  (which 
is  so  man-like  in  its  chin,  and  which  ex- 
ceeds man  in  the  breadth  of  its  sternum) 
— the  cerebrum  is  so  short  as  to  leave  the 
cerebellum  very  decidedly  uncovered  at 
its  hinder  part.  In  the  Howling  Mon- 
keys, again,  this  exposure  of  the  cerebel- 
lum is  yet  greater,  and,  nevertheless,  these 
monkeys  belong  to  a  family  in  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  overlapping  of  the  cere- 
bellum by  the  cerebrum  attains  its  maxi- 
mum of  development 

Yet  the  psychical  powers  of  different 
Apes  are  very  similar.     Not  only  the  low- 
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est  Baboons  of  Africa  (as  e.g,  the  famed 
"  Happy  Jerry"  of  Exeter  Change)  can 
be  taught  various  and  complex  tricks 
and  performances,  but  the  less  man-like 
American  monkeys  —  the  common 
Sapajous — are  habitually  selected  by 
peripatetic  Italians  for  the  exhibition 
of  the  most  clever  and  prolonged  perfor- 
mances. 

As  to  the  two  species  of  Sapajou,  the 
brains  of  which  are  so  different  the  one 
from  the  other,  Professor  Rolleston  asks : 
"  Will  anybody  pretend  that  any  difference 
can  be  detected  in  the  psychical  pheno- 
mena, the  mental  manifestations  of  these 
creatures,  at  all  in  correspondence  or  con- 
comitant variation  with  their  differences  of 
cerebral  conformation  ?" 

The  difference  between  the  brain  of  the 
Orang  and  that  of  Man,  as  far  as  yet  as- 
certained, is  a  difference  of  absolute  mass. 
It  is  a  mere  difference  of  degree  and  not 
of  kind. 

Yet  the  difference  between  the  mind  of 
Man  and  the  psychical  faculties  of  the 
Orang  is  a  difference  of  kind  and  not  one 
of  mere  degree. 

Thus  on  the  one  hand  we  see  that  we 
may  have  great  differences  in  brain  deve- 
lopment unaccompanied  by  any  corre- 
sponding psychical  diversities,  and  on  the 
other  we  may  have  vast  psychical  diffe- 
rences which  it  seems  we  must  refer  to 
other  than  cerebral  causes. 

Professor  Huxley  has  sought  to  invali- 
date such  inferences,*  first  by  asserting, 
what  is  of  course  perfectly  true,  that  intel- 
lectual power  (as  we  daily  experience  it) 
depends  not  on  the  development  of  the 
brain  alone,  but  also  on  that  of  "  the  or- 
gans of  the  senses  and  of  the  motor  ap- 
paratuses." But  surely  to  this  we  may 
reply  that  in  these  respects  no  one  pre- 
tends even  that  there  is  much  difference 
between  man  and  Apes. 

Secondly,  Professor  Huxley  objects 
that  the  cerebral  differences  may  be  of  so 
minute  a  character  as  to  have  escaped  ob- 
servation, and  he  compares  the  brains  of 
Man  and  an  Ape  with  two  watches,  one 
of  which  will,  and  the  other  will  not, 
keep  accurate  time.  He  exclaims,  "  A 
hair  in  the  balance-wheel,  a  little  rust  on 
a  pinion,  a  bend  in  a  tooth  of  the  escape- 
ment, a  something  so  slight  that  only  the 
practised  eye  of  the  watchmaker  can  dis- 

•  "  Man's  Place  in  Nature,"  p.  102,  note. 


cover  it,  may  be  the  source  of  all  the  dif- 
ference." 

It  would  be,  however,  to  say  the  least, 
somewhat  singular  to  attribute  to  hypo- 
thetical ^x^^  confessedly  minute  differences 
effects  which  as  yet  we  have  not  seen  to 
accompany  or  be  produced  by  certainly 
present  and  confessedly  considerable  diffe- 
rences which  we  have  seen. 

With  how  much  force  then  does  not 
the  comparative  anatomy  of  the  present 
day  re-echo  the  truth  long  ago  proclaimed 
by  Buffon,*  that  material  structure  and 
physical  forces  can  never  alone  account 
for  the  presence  of  mind. 

Speaking  of  the  Ape,  the  most  Man- 
like as  to  brain,  he  says : — 

"II  ne  pensepas:  y  a  t-il  une  preuve 
plus  ^vidente  que  la  matibre  seule,  quoi- 
que  parfaitement  organisee,  ne  peut  pro- 
duire  ni  la  pens6e,  ni  la  parole  qui  en  est 
la  signe,  \  moins  qu'elle  ne  soit  animde 
par  un  principe  sup^rieur  ?" 

In  passing  from  the  brain  to  the  organs 
of  sense,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  ear 
of  the  Gorilla  is  more  human  than  that  of 
any  other  Primate,  in  that  it  has  a  rudi- 
mentary lobule — that  is  to  say,  a  rudiment 
of  that  soft  depending  portion  into  which 
the  "  ear-ring"  is  inserted. 

The  nose,  on  the  contrary,  exhibits  a 
prominence  slightly  approximating  to  that 
of  Man,  not  in  the  Gorilla  but  in  one  ot 
the  Gibbons,  namely  the  Hoolock. 

The  projection  of  Man's  nose  is,  how- 
ever, exceeded  by  that  of  a  long-tailed 
Bornean  Ape,  called  the  Proboscis  Mon- 
key on  account  of  the  length  of  its  nasal 
organ.  It  belong  to  the  genus  Semnopi- 
thecus.  No  other  species  of  that  genus 
exhibits  any  approximation  to  a  similar 
nasal  elongation. 

The  tongue  of  the  Orang  is  more  like 
that  of  man  than  is  the  tongue  of  any 
other  latistemal  Ape,  and  the  large  papillae 
of  the  back  of  the  tongue  (called  circum- 
vallate)  more  resemble  in  arrangement 
even  in  the  Gibbons  the  same  parts  in 
man  than  they  do  in  the  Chimpanzee,  and 
very  much  more  than  in  the  Gorilla. 

The  Gibbons,  however,  differ  from  man 
and  from  all  the  higher  latisternal  Apes  in 
having  a  little  conical  bifid  membrane 
developed  beneath  the  tongue. 

On  the  other  hand^  the  Gibbons  have 
a  stomach  which  is  very  human,  and  a 


«  <( 
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liver  which  is  more  like  the  liver  of  man 
than  is  that  of  any  other  animal  whatever. 

The  hver  of  the  Orang  and  the  Chim- 
panzee is  not  very  different  from  that  of 
man,  but,  strange  to  say,  in  the  Gorilla  we 
meet  with  a  very  degraded  liver,  and  one 
formed  on  tlie  type  of  liver  which  exists  in 
the  lower  Monkeys  and  the  Baboons — 
with  the  lobes  subdivided. 

The  teeth  of  Apes  resemble  those  of 
man  in  varying  degrees,  and  the  several 
resemblances  which  may  exist  are  by  no 
means  present  at  the  same  time  in  the 
dentition  of  any  one  of  the  latisternal 
Apes. 

1.  One  striking  character  of  the  human 
teeth  is  their  almost  equal  vertical  develop- 
ment. All  the  Apes,  on  the  contrary,  pos- 
sess more  or  less  projecting  tusk-like  "  eye 
teeth,"  or  "  ca?iines,'^  as  they  are  technical- 
ly called,  because  similarly  projecting  in 
the  dog. 

Now  in  all  the  broad-breastboned  Apes, 
the  canines  are  both  exceedingly  long  and 
powerful,  and  indeed  the  Simiince  are  al- 
most like  Baboons  in  this  respect. 

The  nearest  approach  to  man  is  found 
not  in  the  Apes  at  all,  but  in  the  Half- 
Apes,  where  in  some  forms  (as  e.g.  Hapa- 
lemur)  the  excess  in  length  of  the  canines 
over  the  grinding  teeth  is  very  small  in- 
deed. 

2.  The  second  noteworthy  character  of 
the  human  dentition  is  the  close  approxi- 
mation of  the  teeth  one  to  another  serially, 
so  that  no  vacant  space  (or,  as  it  is  techni- 
cally called,  diastema)  is  left  between  any 
two  adjacent  teeth. 

To  find  a  similarity  to  man  in  this  re- 
spect we  have  again  to  descend  through 
the  whole  series  of  Apes,  till  we  come  to 
the  lower  and  more  aberrant  forms  of  the 
Half  Apes,  and  there  alone,  in  the  little 
Tarsier  of  Celebes,  we  once  more  meet 
with  teeth  placed  in  serial  contiguity,  as  ih 
man. 

3.  A  third  character  which  may  here  be 
mentioned,  is  one  exhibited  by  the  masti- 
cating surfaces  of  the  larger  grinding  teeth 
of  the  upper  jaw.  We  find  in  Man  on  the 
masticating  surface  of  each  of  these  teeth 
an  oblique  ridge,  running  from  the  front 
inner  angle  of  such  surface  outwards,  and 
backwards  to  its  hind  outer  angle. 

This  character  is  found  also  in  the  teeth 
of  the  Orang,  Chimpanzee,  and  Gorilla, 
but  it  does  not  exist  in  those  of  the  Gib- 
bons, nor  in  those  of  any  of  the  lower  Si- 


miadse.  Here,  then,  we  seem  to  come 
upon  a  striking  character  as  to  affinity  with 
man — a  character  the  more  deep  and  sig- 
nificant, in  that  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the 
presence  of  this  slight  ridge  should  be  so 
favorable  in  the  life-struggle  as  to  be  inde- 
pendently developed  in  different  forms  bj 
any  mere  action  of  natural  selection.       / 

Nevertheless,  when  we  pass  to  the 
American  Apes,  we  find  it  reappearing  in . 
the  Spider  and  Howling  Monkeys,  and, 
strange  to  say,  even  amongst  the  Half- 
Apes  (e.g.  in  Arctocebus^  Microcebus,  and 
Galago)  the  same  structure  is  distinctly  de- 
veloped. 

4.  The  fourth  character  is  one  drawn 
from  the  order  of  the  succession  of  the 
teeth.  Each  eye-tooth  of  the  second  per- 
manent set  is  cut  in  man  before  the  hind- 
most grinder  but  one  makes  its  appear- 
ance. In  the  Orang,  Chimpanzee,  and 
Gorilla,  all  the  grinders  of  the  second  set 
make  tlieir  appearance  before  the  canines 
of  the  same  set.  In  the  Gibbons  the  ca- 
nines accompany,  if  they  do  not  precede, 
the  appearance  of  the  hindmost  grinder, 
and  so  far,  therefore,  these  animals  seem 
to  approximate  to  the  human  condition ; 
but  the  resemblance  is  of  no  significance, 
since  it  is  a  condition  often  found  in  the 
lower  Apes. 

Most  of  the  Gibbons,  again,  resemble 
man  more  than  do  the  Orang,  Chimpan- 
zee, or  Gorilla,  or  than  many  of  the  lower 
Simiadae,  in  the  absence  of  large  saccular 
dilatations  or  pouches,  in  connexion  with 
the  larynx. 

The  shape  of  the  stomach  is  more  hu- 
man in  the  Gibbons  than  in  the  other 
broad-breastboned  apes. 

The  Orang  has  been  said  to  have  no 
uvula,  but,  as  Professor  Flower  has  point- 
ed out,  it  is  present,  though  disguised  by 
the  extent  of  development  of  adjacent 
membrane. 

In  man  and  in  all  Primates,  the  large 
intestine  gives  off  a  considerable  blind  off- 
shoot (the  ccecum)  which  has  attached  to  it 
a  singular  little  worm-like  process,  called 
the  vermiform  appendix.  This  is  not  found 
in  any  apes  other  than  the  Simiinae,  and 
its  development  is  most  like  man  in  the 
Gibbons. 

It  may  be  well  now  to  recapitulate  and 
group  together  the  characters  in  and  by 
which  different  Apes  and  Half-Apes  re- 
semble and  differ  from  man. 

Besides  the  highest  Apes,  certain  of  the 
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lower  and  lowest  forms  have  been  seen  to 
merit  our  attention. 

The  Gorilla  resembles  man  more  than 
does  any  other  latisternal  Ape,  in  the  fol- 
lowing points  : — (i)  The  great  bulk  of  its 
whole  body;  (2)  the  possession  of  a  lo- 
bule to  the  ear;  (3)  theprominenceof  the 
upper  part  of  the  bones  of  the  nose ;  (4) 
the  development  of  a  vaginal  ridge  be- 
neath the  skull  on  each  side ;  (5)  the  shape 
of  the  blacle-bone ;  (6)  the  relative  length 
of  the  hand  to  the  spine;  (7)  that  of  the 
fore-arm  to  the  upper  arm;  (8)  that  of  the 
thumb  to  the  back-bone ;  (9)  that  of  the 
thumb  to  the  whole  hand ;  (10)  that  of  the 
ankle-bones  to  the  whole  foot ;  (11)  that 
of  the  great  toe  to  the  spine;  (12)  the 
length  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone. 

The  Gorilla  differs  more  from  man  than 
do  any  other  of  the  broad-breastboned 
Apes,  in  that  : — (i)  The  bony  muscular 
ridges  on  the  skull  are  enormously  deve- 
loped ;  (2)  the  cerebrum  is  of  relatively 
small  vertical  extent;  (3)  the  brainfolds 
(cerebral  convolutions)  are  formed  on  the 
type  of  brain  found  existing  in  Baboons; 
(4)  the  liver  is  Baboon-like  in  its  subdivid- 
ed condition ;  (5)  the  large  papillae  of  the 
tongue  are  scattered  and  not  collected  into 
a*  V-shaped  aggregation. 

It  should  also  be  recollected  that  there 
are  characters  by  which  the  Gorilla  differs 
more  from  man  than  does  some  one  or 
other  of  the  latisternal  forms,  whether  it  be 
th^  Chimpanzee,  the  Orang,  or  the  long- 
armed  Apes.  Such  are  the  non-develop- 
ment of  a  chin,  the  number  of  ribs,  &c., 
&c. 

The  Chimpanzee  is  the  most  man-like 
of  the  Simiinae  in  the  following  points : — 
(i)  The  shortness  of  the  arms,  compared 
with  the  length  of  the  spine;  (2)  their  short- 
ness (the  hands  being  included)  compared 
with  the  legs  and  feet ;  (3)  the  length  of  the 
humerus  compared  with  that  of  the  spine ; 
(4)  the  length  of  the  radius  compared  with 
that  of  the  spine ;  (5^  the  length  of  the 
longest  toe  compared  with  that  of  the 
spine;  (6)  the  near  approximation,  in 
length,  of  the  great  toe  to  the  absolutely 
longest  toe ;  (7)  the  height  of  the  frontal 
lobe  of  the  cerebrum.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Chimpanzee  differs  from  man  more 
than  do  any  other  of  the  latisternal  Apes 
in  that  the  leg  and  foot  (taken  together) 
are  so  short  compared  with  the  length  of 
the  spine.  Besides  this,  as  we  have  seen 
in  several  important  characters,  the  Chim- 


panzee IS  less  human  than  is  one  or  another 
of  the  Simiinse.  Such  characters  are  e.g, 
the  number  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  the 
shape  of  the  blade-bone,  of  the  sacrum, 
&c.,  &c. 

The  Orang  is  most  like  man  in  (i)  the 
development  of  the  beard  in  the  males ;  (2) 
in  the  development  of  the  styloid  process ; 
(3)  in  the  length  of  the  leg  and  foot  taken 
together  compared  with  that  of  the  back- 
bone ;  (4)  in  the  length  of  the  crest  of  the 
ilium  ;  (5)  in  the  development  of  the  spine 
of  the  ischium ;  (6)  in  the  length  of  the 
foot  compared  with  that  of  the  hand ;  (7) 
in  the  relative  height  of  the  cerebrum ;  (8) 
in  the  large  proportion  of  its  frontal  lobe ; 
(9)  in  the  small  proportion  of  its  occipital 
lobe;  (10)  in  the  development  of  the 
"  bridging  convolutions ;"  (11)  in  the  cha- 
racters of  the  tongue ;  (i  2)  in  the  high  and 
rounded  form  of  the  skull. 

The  Orang,  in  addition  to  the  characters 
before  noted,  differs  from  man  more  than 
do  any  other  of  the  broad-breastboned 
Apes,  in  that  (i)  the  breast-bone  is  formed 
of  two  series  of  pieces  ;  (2)  in  the  length 
of  the  leg,  without  the  foot,  compared  with 
that  of  the  back-bone ;  (3)  in  the  length  of 
the  shin-bone  compared  with  that  of  the 
femur;  (4)  in  the  length  of  the  foot  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  back -bone;  (5)  in 
the  length  of  the  foot  compared  with  that 
of  the  shin-bone ;  (6)  in  the  length  of  the 
foot  compared  with  that  of  the  spine ;  (7) 
in  the  shortness  of  the  tarsus  compared 
with  the  length  of  the  whole  foot;  (8)  in 
the  shortness  of  the  hallux  compared  with 
the  spine. 

Some  or  other  of  the  Gibbons  are  most 
like  man  in  : — ( i)  the  breadth  of  the  breast- 
bone; (2)  the  shortness  of  the  cervical  spi- 
nous processes  ;  (3)  the  development  of  a 
"  chin ; "  (4)  in  the  length  of  the  leg,  with- 
out the  foot,  compared  with  that  of  the 
spine;  (s)  the  length  of  the  blade-bone 
compared  with  that  of  the  spine ;  (6)  the 
length  of  the  haunch-bone  compared  with 
that  of  the  spine ;  (7)  the  breadth  of  the 
pelvis  compared  with  the  length  of  the 
haunch-bones  ;  (8)  in  the  length  of  the  fe- 
mur compared  with  that  of  the  spine;  (9) 
the  length  of  the  femur  compared  with  that 
of  the  haunch-bone ;  (10)  the  relative  slen- 
demess  of  the  thigh-bone;  (11)  the  length 
of  the  shin-bone  compared  with  that  of  the 
femur;  (12)  the  length  of  the  foot  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  leg;  (13)  in  the 
length  of  the  foot  compared  with  that  of 
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the  tibia:  (14)  in  the  slendemess  of  the 
ankle;  us)  in  the  length  of  the  great  toe 
compared  wiih  ih.it  of  the  whole  foot;  (16) 
the  prominence  of  the  nose  ;  (17)  the  form 
of  t>.e  stomach;  {iS)  that  of  the  liver; 
(19)  that  of  the  vermiform  appendix ;  (20) 
the  succession  of  the  teeth;  (21)  the  ab- 
sence of  laryngeal  sacs;  {22)  the  quality 
of  the  voice. 

All  the  Gibbons  diner  from  man,  more 
than  CO  anv  other  of  the  broad-breast- 
boned  A::^es.  in  that: — ^i)ihe  length  of 
the  arms  com r.ared  with  that  oi  the  spine 
is  so  grea: :  1 2 1  in  the  excessive  length  of 
the  Irg  and  foot  ^ taken  together)  compared 
'B-iih  thai  01  the  spine :  <  3 »  in  the  lengih 
of  the  f.>?:  comj^ared  with  that  of  the 
hand:  14-  in  the  sn-uctare  of  the  tongue 
undemeaih  :  15'  in  i:ie  form  of  the  upper 
grlr*.l;n^  :ee:h :    oi  in  the  smaller  size  of 

covered  cere*:>elh;m. 

We  .lave  seer.  alsD  that  seme  or  other  of 
the  Bab^rcr-s — :he  irwes:  of  the  Simiad.^ — 
excel  all  :  .e  hi^  .er  A;."*e>  ;::  resemblance 
to  iiiar.  as  :^  crr:a:r*  r -xnts.  These  are: — 
( I  *  «..e  ^.^..;. .  V.  ^Tk .L..-.e  c*  %.*e  >^i.*je  ^  \  2) 

fcTie  ^..e*  e.- .  ...e.*. «. *  ..  e  >.}  -o.«  j  rcvrcs> ,  lOj 

LC*.>.^*.iL«  ^   •>       W   ...«      .,>      v..  ^    .     ^..      ..  \.    *«t         katC^       >i>%V-i  Mail 


JJ.S 


len^h  of  the 


•t  :::e  c^x^ater  cesce:;:  o4 
of  :/.e  femur;  ^5' the 


V..C     «'.X.>      v.*     ^.'Vi      Vi«%i..tM>.t    •*.«.*     4><C    «IUV.>   Ot 

Lie  tace. 

The  (.V.vl;h*  diiTcr  from  b.^ih  ro.an  and 
the  ^^I.  •s;.:.;h*  in  such  i;:rvitant  charac:ers 
that  they  cannot  bu:  Iv  coi:su;er;\I  to  con- 
st::  u :  e  a  :a m : '.y  d ec  i «.: oc.ly  r.> ore  m  :"cr  .x>i  An vl 
remote  from  man  th.an  :ha:  of  ;he  v^ld 
Worh;  A;.>es.  Nevertheless,  some  or  other 
of  them  resemble  man  nuMC  than  do  the 
bulk  o:'  the  ^<',-\;,:h'  m  the  foKowro.^  cha- 
racters: yi\  no  ischial  calUxsa;;*** ;  ^-^  *»*> 
che;:k  po,:chcs;  vo^  Cv^ious  Ivatd  and 
whiskers  ^>.:k;>^ ;  v4^  h.,ir  o:'  arm:;  dutv  ;e\l 
i5  i:i  man;  i^^  ci,;n:am  mvMxr  louudcvl; 
i6»  crani;im  higb.er ;  ^7^  laco  iv.aii\v«Y 
smaller ;  ^S'l  roramcn  mji^nam  Miaaio  mv>«v 
fon^ard.y;  ^^^  :ho  Unji;h  vM  the  lhwu\^ 
comjvarevi  xv:;:»  :ha:  vM*  the  hand  c*  j  aj^*  • 
^ic»  the  :e:\^;h  o:  the  ih;,;h  bono  cxMu^uwI 
with  ;r,.t  oV  :he  luck-bv^.w  yS.^uU^  \U\iv 
ievs»;  ^11^  the  gioaici  dowcu  vM  \ho  uv 


ner  condyle  of  the  femur  (Spider  Monkeys) ; 

(12)  the  length  of  the  shin-bone  compared 
witli  that  of  the  femur  (Spider  Monkeys) ; 

(13)  the  length  of  the  hallux  compared 
with  that  of  the  spine  ^/y/A^VAz^  y  (14) 
the  presence  of  '•  bridging  convolutions  ** 
(Spider  Monkeys);  (15)  the  very  overkip- 
ping  cerebrum  (Squirrel  Monkeys);  (16) 
the  oblique  ridge  on  the  upper  grindeis 
(Howling  Monkeys). 

Tne  Half-Apes  (LtmuroU^a)  differ,  as 
before  said,  from  both  mm  and  true  Apes 
in  points  so  numerous  »:"id  so  significant 
that  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  their 
great  inferiority  and  the  vast  chasm  which 
exists  between  the  two  sub-ordeis. 

Xevertheless,  we  find  amongst  the  Half- 
Aj-Mis  certain  characters  which  resemWc 
tr.ose  of  man  more  than  do  most,  some- 
times even  more  than  do  anv,  of  the  chaiacr 
ters  exhibited  by  the  true  apes.  Thus  the 
typical  Lemurs  and  the  Indris  have  a  more 
completely  opposable  and  better  developed 
thumb  than  any  Ape.  In  the  slender  Lo- 
lis  we  find  an  absence  of  the  extra  inter- 
locking processes  i  metapophyses  and  ana- 
poph\-ses)  ci  the  back-bone,  the  spinous 
processes  of  which  ^^  not  converge  (fore 
3i:d  aft)  towards  a  central  point ;  the  (Ha- 
fv^rin  bone  of  the  wrist  is  smaller  than  in 
any  Are :  the  proportion  borne  by  the 
thumb  to  the  hand  in  length  is  more  hu- 
man, as  Is  the  form  assumed  by  the  ischi- 
u:n,  and  the  relative  &ze  of  the  foot  com- 
jvired  with  the  lig.  In  the  InJrisifuz  and 
ir.  I.e:  "emar  we  iad  but  eight  carpal  bones 
y.;  cl:arac:er  found  in  n^  other  Primates 
s.;ve  Man.  the  Chicspanree  and  Gorilla), 
a::.i  ;he  mc^  human  pn^portional  length 
o;"  iv:h  the  thumb  and  the  index  finger 
v^o:n:v,revi  with  the  length  of  the  spine.  Wc 
al>o  r..:d  in  the  scion- tailed  Indris  the 
!c.:4;:h  of  the  lemar  c^ompvared  with  that  of 
the  c..:unch  lxx:e  n::^:  human,  as  also  the 

foot  conarJLi^i  with  that  of 


t:;c  ha:*.l,  and  the  near  approach  made  by 
the  length  vx'  the  *•  -crea:  loe"  to  the  acta- 


a..\  Uv^ie*;  tvXf  oc  ib*  xxx.      In  the  typi- 

j;r;^w>  ^,  «»a.- wc  dni  the  proportion 


V-a  .co^;,-*.  oc  thi^ih-boce  lo  the  upper 
ai.n  \\*e  :n,\j;  ha:airx  is  well  as  that  of 
the  lo-^ics;  toe  to  th^  cuck-boae.  In  the 
S^o<*  *  c.v.ar  ,V..;a,>jk.^  .  the  length  of 
ihc  N  >..v;.v'*:e  bear?  a  reiit.on  to  that  of  the 
ihv>>-  *\>:".e  -o^^exr  husirs  thin  ia  any  other 
\.s.v;xN  ^vvo*  uiun.  wh^c  in  oiher  kinds  of 
H,;h-.V.v>  *e  -uec:  wlta  a  development  of 
;,u*  a.v.ct.or  ^^^tsv  >^^inv\5S  p«ocess  of  the 
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ilium  more  like  that  of  man  than  we  find 
in  any  ape ;  also  upper  grinding  teeth  fur- 
nished with  the  "  oblique  ridge"  as  in  man, 
and  sometimes  an  almost  equality  of  verti- 
cal development  in  the  teeth,  and  even  an 
absence  of  any  diastema. 

Having  completed  our  survey  and  sum- 
mary of  the  structural  resemblances  and 
differences  presented  by  the  different  forms 
of  Primates,  we  may  now  consider  and  en- 
deavor to  appraise  their  value,  as  bearing 
upon  the  question  of  the  "  Origin  of  Spe- 
cies," and  especially  upon  the  asserted 
"  descent  of  man"  from  some  "  non-human" 
Ape  ancestor.  The  question,  that  is,  as  to 
man's  body ;  for  as  to  the  totality  of  his 
nature  no  mere  anatomical  examinations 
will  enable  us  to  decide — that  is  the  task 
of  psychology  and  philosophy  generally. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  manifest  that  man, 
the  Apes,  and  Half-Apes  cannot  be  arrang- 
ed in  a  single  ascending  series,  of  which 
man  is  the  term  and  culmination. 

We  may,  indeed,  by  selecting  one  organ, 
or  one  set  of  parts,  and  confining  our  at- 
tention to  it,  arrange  the  different  forms  in 
a  more  or  less  simple  manner.  But,  if  all 
the  organs  be  taken  into  account,  the  cross 
relations  and  interdependencies  become 
in  the  highestdegree  complex  and  difficult 
to  unravel. 

This  has  been  more  or  less  generally  re- 
cognised ;  but  it  has  been  put  forward  by 
Mr.  Darwin,*  and  widely  accepted,  that 
the  resemblances  between  Man  and  Apes 
are  such  that  Man  may  be  conceived  to 
have  descended  from  some  ancient  mem- 
bers of  the  broad-breastboned  group  of 
Apes,  and  the  Gorilla  is  still  popularly  cre- 
dited with  the  closest  relationship  to  him  . 
which  is  to  be  found  in  all  existing  Apes. 

As  to  the  latter  opinion,  evidence  has 
been  here  adduced  to  show  that  it  is  quite 
untenable. 

As  to  Mr.  Darwin's  proposition,  much 
remains  to  be  said.  But  it  is  certainly 
true  that  on  the  whole  the  anatomical  cha- 
racters of  man's  body  have  much  more  re- 
semblance to  those  common  to  the  lati- 
stemal  group  than  to  those  presented  by 
any  other  section  of  the  order  Primates. 

But,  in  the  first  place,  we  should  con- 
sider what  evidence  of  common  origin 
does  community  of  structure  afford  ? 

The  human  structural  characters  are 
shared  by   so    many    and    such  diverse 

*  "Descent  of  Man,"  vol.  i.  p.  197. 


forms,  that  it  is  impossible  to  arrange  even 
groups  of  genera  in  a  single  ascending 
series  from  the  Aye-Aye  to  man  (to  say 
nothing  of  so  arranging  the  several  single 
genera),  if  all  the  structural  resemblances 
are  taken  into  account. 

On  any  conceivable  hypothesis  there  are 
many  similar  structures,  each  of  which 
must  be  deemed  to  have  been  inde- 
pendently evolved  in  more  than  one  in 
stance. 

If  the  number  of  wrist  bones  be  deemed 
a  special  mark  of  affinity  between  the  Go- 
rilla, Chimpanzee,  and  man,  why  are  we 
not  to  consider  it  also  a  special  mark  of 
affinity  between  the  Indris  and  man  ? 
That  it  should  be  so  considered,  however, 
would  be  deemed  an  absurdity  by  every 
evolutionist. 

If  the  proportions  of  the  arms  speak  in 
favor  of  the  Chimpanzee,  why  do  not  the 
proportions  of  the  legs  serve  to  promote 
the  rank  of  the  Gibbons  ?  ' 

If  tne  "  bridging  convolutions"  of  the 
Orang  go  to  sustain  its  claim  to  supremacy, 
they  also  go  far  to  sustain  a  similar  claim 
on  the  part  of  the  long-tailed,  thumbless 
Spider  Monkeys. 

If  the  obliquely-ridged  teeth  of  Simia 
and  Troglodytes  point  to  community  of 
origin,  how  can  we  deny  a  similar  commu- 
nity of  origin,  as  thus  estimated,  to  the 
Howling  Monkeys  and  Galagos  ? 

The  liver  of  the  Gibbons  proclaims 
them  almost  human ;  that  of  the  Gorilla 
declares  him  comparatively  brutal. 

The  ear  lobule  of  the  Gorilla  makes 
him  our  cousin ;  but  his  tongue  is  eloquent 
in  his  own  dispraise. 

The  slender  Loris,  from  amidst  the 
Half-Apes,  can  put  in  many  a  claim  to  be 
our  shadow  refracted,  as  it  were,  through 
a  Lemurine  prism. 

The  lower  American  Apes  meet  us  with 
what  seems  "  the  front  of  Jove  himself," 
compared  with  the  gigantic  but  low-brow- 
ed denizens  of  tropical  Western  Africa. 

In  fact,  in  the  words  of  the  illustrious 
Dutch  naturalists,  Messrs.  Schroeder  Van 
der  Kolk  and  Vrolik,*  the  lines  of  afllinity 
existing  between  different  Primates  con- 
struct rather  a  network  than  a  ladder. 

It  is  indeed  a  tangled  web,  the  meshes 
of  which  no  naturalist  has  as  yet  unravel- 
led by  the  aid  of  natural  selection.  N'ay, 
more,  these  complex  affinities  form  such  a 

•  "Nat.  Hist.  Review,"  vol.  ii.p.  117. 
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net  for  the  use  of  the  teleological  retiarius 
as  it  will  be  difficult  for  his  Lucretian  anta- 
gonist to  evade,  even  with  the  countless 
turns  and  doublings  of  Darwinian  evolu- 
tions. 

But,  it  may  be  replied,  the  spontaneous 
and  independent  appearance  of  these  simi- 
lar structures,  is  due  to  "  atavism"  and 
"  reversion" — to  the  reappearance,  that  is. 
in  modem  descendants,  of  ancient  and 
sometimes  long-lost  structural  characters, 
which  formerly  existed  in  more  or  less  re- 
mote hypothetical  ancestors. 

Let  us  see  to  what  this  reply"brings  us. 
If  it  is  true  and  if  Man  and  the  Orang  are 
diverging  descendants  of  a  creature  with 
certain  cerebral  characters,  then  that  re- 
mote ancestor  must  also  have  had  the 
wrist  of  the  Chimpanzee,  the  voice  of  a 
long-armed  Ape,  the  blade-bone  of  the  Go- 
rilla, the  chin  of  the  Siamang,  the  skull- 
dome  of  an  American  Ape,  the  ischium  of 
a  slender  Loris,  the  whiskers  and  beard  of 
a  Saki,  the  liver  and  stomach  of  the  Gib- 
bons, and  the  number  of  other  characters 
before  detailed,  in  which  the  various  seve- 
ral forms  of  higher  or  lower  Primates  re- 
spectively approximate  to  Man. 

But  to  assert  this  is  as  much  as  to  say 
that  low  down  in  the  scale  of  Primates  was 
an  ancestral  form,  so  like  man  that  it  might 
well  be  called  an  homtinctdus ;  and  we  have 
the  virtual  pre-existence  of  man's  body 
supposed,  in  order  to  account  for  the  ac- 
tual first  appearance  of  that  body  as  we 
know  it — a  supposition  manifesdy  absurd 
if  put  forward  as  an  explanation. 

Nor  if  such  an  homiinculus  had  really 
existed,  would  it  suffice  to  account  for  the 
difficulty.  For  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  man  is  only  one  of  many  peculiar 
forms.  The  body  of  the  Orang  is  as  ex- 
ceptional in  its  way,  as  is  that  of  man  in 
another.  The  little  Tarsier  has  even  a 
more  exceptional  structure  than  has  man 
himself.  Now,  all  these  exceptional  forms 
show  cross  relations  antl  complex  depen- 
dencies as  involved  and  puzzling  as  does 
the  human  structure,  so  that  in  each  seve- 
ral case  we  should  meet  with  a  similar  net- 
work of  difficulties,  if  we  sought  to  account 
for  existing  structural  characters  through 
the  influence  of  inheritance  and  natural 
selection. 

It  may  be  replied  that  certain  of  these 
characters  have  arisen  in  total  independ- 
ence, and  this  reply  is  no  doubt  true ;  but 
how  are  we  to  discriminate  between  those 


which  are  inherited  and  those  which  are  in- 
dependently acquired?  Structures  like 
strong  teeth  or  powerful  claws,  obviously 
useful  in  the  struggle  for  life,  may  well  be 
'  supposed  to  have  independently  appeared, 
and  been  preserved  time  after  time ;  but 
what  character  could  well  be  thought,  i 
priori,  less  likely  to  be  independently  ac- 
quired than  a  more  or  less  develop^ed  chin, 
such  as  Man  shares  with  the  Siamang  alone, 
or  a  slightly  aquiline  nose,  such  as  that 
found  in  the  Hoolock  Gibbon  and  often  in 
the  human  species  ?  Can  either  character 
be  thought  to  have  preserved  either  species 
in  the  struggle  for  life,  or  have  persistently 
gained  the  hearts  of  successive  generations 
of  female  Gibbons  ?  Certainly  seductive* 
ness  of  this  sort  will  never  explain  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  lobes  of  the  liver,  or  the 
presence  of  an  oblique  ridge  on  the  grind- 
ing surfaces  of  the  back  teeth. 

Again,  can  this  oblique  ridge  of  the 
grinding  teeth  be  supposed  to  have  arisen 
through  life  necessities  ?  and  yet,  if  it  is  a 
real  sign  of  genetic  affinity,  how  comes  it 
to  be  absent  from  the  man-like  Gibbons, 
and  to  reappear  for  the  first  time  in  Ameri- 
can Apes,  and  among  others  in  the  aber- 
rant and  more  or  less  baboon-like  Howling 
Monkeys  ? 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  condi- 
tion of  wrist  bones  of  man,  the  Chimpan- 
zee, and  Indris.  If  this  condition  arises 
independently,  and  is  no  mark  whatever 
of  genetic  affinity,  what  other  single  cha- 
racter can  with  certainty  be  deemed  to  be 
valid  evidence  of  affinity  of  the  kind  ? 

But  if  the  foregoing  facts  and  considera- 
tions tell  against  a  belief  in  the  origin  of 
Man  and  Apes,  by  the  purely  accidental 
preservation  in  the  struggle  of  life  of  minute 
and  fortuitous  structural  variations,  do  they 
tell  against  the  doctrine  of  evolution  gene- 
rally ? 

To  this  question  it  must  be  replied  that 
if  we  have  reason  to  think  an  innate  law 
has  been  imposed  upon  nature  by  which 
new  and  definite  species,  under  defiinite 
conditions,  emerge  from  a  latent  and  po- 
tential being  into  actual  and  manifest  exis- 
tence, then  the  foregoing  facts  do  not  in 
the  least  tell  against  a  conception — a  con- 
ception, that  is,  of  a  real  and  true  process 
of"  evolution"  or  "unfolding." 

For  there  is  no  conceivable  reason  why 
these  latent  specific  forms  should  not  have 
the  most  complex  and  involved  relation- 
ships one   to  another ;  similar  structures 
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independently  appearing  in  widely  diffe- 
rent instances. 

Analogy  drawn  from  the  inorganic  world 
is  all  in  iavor  of  such  latent  potentialities, 
and  the  process  of  development  of  every 
individual  animal  is  the  unmistakeable  man- 
ifestation of  actual  organic  evolution  and 
emergence  of  real  from  potential  existence 
in  each  separate  case. 

It  has  recently  been  strongly  asserted 
by  Dr.  H.  Charlton  Bastian,*  that  organic 
nature  does  manifestly  contain  within  it 
these  innate  powers  of  developing  new 
and  definite  forms,  more  or  less  like  those 
existing  in  inorganic  natuie,  as  evidenced 
by  crystallisation. 

He  has  given  detailed  descriptions  t  of 
the  most  strange  and  startling  direct  trans- 
formations amongst  the  lower  animals,  in- 
cluding the  direct  evolution  of  Rotifers  and 
Nematoid  worms.  Moreover,  the  evidence 
of  the  occurrence  of  sudden  and  direct 
transformations  does  not  repose  on  Dr, 
Bastian's  observations  alone.  Similar 
phenomena  have  been  observed  by  M. 
Pineau,  Mr.  Jules  Haime,  M.  T.  C.  Hild- 
yard,  Mr.  Metcalf  Johnson,  Dr.  Gros,  and 
M.  Nicoiet.f 

It  would  be  difficult  and  eminently  un- 
scientific summanly  to  reject  such  an  accu- 
mulation of  evidence.  To  do  so  simply  on 
account  of  h  priori  prejudice,  reposing 
upon  nothing  belter  than  negative  testi- 
mony, would  be  in  the  highest  degree  un- 
philosophical. 

Moreover,  we  have  of  late  years  become 
acquainted  with  the  remarkable  fact  of  the 
occasional  sudden  transformation  of  a  cer- 
tain large  Mexican  Eft  with  external  gills 
— the  Axolotl — into  an  animal  not  only  of 
a  different  species  but  of  a  different  genus. 
Here  the  whole  structure,  the  arrangement 
even  of  certain  bones  and  distribution  of 
the  teeth  in  the  jaws  becomes  transformed 
without  the  most  careful  observations  hav- 
ing as  yet  unabled  us  to  discover  what 
conditions  determine  in  these  exceptional 
cases  such  z.  marvellous  metamorphosis. 

It  is  true  that  the  Axolotl  has  characters 
of  immaturity,  and  that  the  form  ultimate- 
ly attained  by  it  is  probably  the  fully  de- 
veloped condition  ;  but  the  wonder  is  thus 
only  increased,  since  while   the  ordinary 

♦  "  The  Beginnings  of  Life,"  1872. 

t  L.  c,  vol.  ii.  pp.  307-540. 

J  For  an  account  of  their  observations  and  re. 
ferences  to  their  original  statements,  see  "  Bas* 
tian,"  Op.  cit.,  voL  ii.  pp.  493-527. 


and  immature  Axolotls  breed  freely,  the 
rarely  developed  adults  are  absolutely  ste- 
rile. 

To  return  from  this  digression,  however, 
to  the  question  of  the  cause  and  mode  of 
specific  origin.  I  have  elsewhere*  endea- 
vored to  show  by  many  different  facts,  what 
the  teaching  of  nature  as  to  such  origin — 
namely,  that  very  frequently  indeed  simi- 
larity of  structure  may  arise  without  there 
being  any  genetic  affinity  between  the  re- 
sembling forms,t  as  also  th  at  it  is  much 
rather  to  an  internal  cause  or  principle,^ 
than  to  any  action  of  surrounding  external 
conditions  that  the  origin  of  new  specific 
forms  is  due. 

The  characters  and  relations  exhibited 
to  us  by  the  history  of  the  highest  order  of 
mammals — the  order  Primates,  common  to 
us  and  to  the  Apes — seem  then  not  only 
fully  to  corroborate,  but  to  accentuate  and 
intensify  the  arguments  advanced  in  the 
"  Genesis  of  Species"  in  support  of  what 
the  author  believes  to  be  the  more  philo- 
sophical conception  of  the  cause  and  na- 
ture of"  specific  genesis"  generally. 

Not  only  is  there  abundant  reason  to 
believe  that  Apes  and  Half-Apes  have  lit- 
tle if  any  closer  genetic  affinity  than  they 
have  either  with  Lions  or  with  Whales; 
but  there  is  much  evidence  to  support  the 
belief  that  the  Apes  of  the  Old  and  of  the 
New  Worlds  respectively  (the  Simiada  and 
Cebidd)  have  been  created  independently 
one  of  the  other,  and  that  the  various  com- 
mon characters  they  exhibit  are  but  paral- 
lel adaptive  modifications,  due  simply  to 
similarity  as  to  the  exigencies  of  life  to 
which  they  are  respectively  exposed. 

Fossil  remains,  as  yet  unknown,  jnay 
bridge  over  the  gulf  at  present  existing 
between  these  families.  It  would  be  a 
bold  thing  to  positively  affirm  that  such 
will  not  be  discovered  when  we  reflect 
how  very  few  are  the  extinct  animals 
known  to  us  compared  with  the  vast  multi- 
tudes which  have  existed,  how  very  rarely 
animal  remains  are  fossilized,  and  how 
very  rarely  again  such  fossils  are  both  ac- 
cessible and  actually  found.  Nevertheless, 
the  author  believes  that  it  is  far  more  like- 
ly that^  tropical  geological  explorations 
may  reveal  to  us  latistemal  Apes  more  hu- 

*  "  Genesis  of  Species,"  2nd  edition,  1872. 

t  **  Genesis  of  Species,'*  p.  71,  chap,  iii.,  on 
the  co-existence  of  closely  similar  structures  of 
diverse  origin. 

\  Op.  cit,  p.  251,  chap,  xi.,  on  Specific  Genesis. 
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man  than  any  now  existing,  rather  than 
that  it  will  bring  to  our  knowledge  forms 
directly     connecting    the     SimiaJa    and 

To  return  from  this  digression,  the 
question  may  be  asked,  '•  What  is  the 
l>earing  of  all  the  foregoing  facts  on  the 
orisjin  and  attinities  of  man  ?'' 

Man  being,  as  the  mind  of  each  man 
mav  tell  him.  an  existence  not  onlv  con- 
scious,  but  conscious  of  his  own  conscious- 
ness :  one  not  only  acting  on  inference, 
but  capable  of  analysing  the  fnvess  of 
inference ;  a  creature  not  only  capable  of 
acting  well  or  ill.  but  of  understanding 
the  ideas  "  virtue"  and  "  moral  obliga- 
tion,*' with  their  correlatives  freedom  of 
choice  a;ui  responsibility — man  being  all 
this,  it  is  a:  once  obvious  that  the  principal 
pan  of  his  Inring  is  his  mental  power. 

In  N.^:-rc  :*-.i'r^  :>  nothing  j^nea:  bu:  Man, 
In  Mir.  :h?:e  :>  n.^thing  gre-i*  ^'J•  Mini. 

We  :v.u>:  er.iirely  dismiss,  then,  the  con- 
c^ertivr".  :h.::  :v.ere  anatomv  bv  irself  can 
have  «:":v  ^*.ec;>ive  bearini;  on  the  question 
as  :o  :v..:r.*s  n.iiure  and  beirg  as  a  whole, 
Tv^  sclvo  :hi>  v:;:es:ion.  recourse  r.:us:  be 
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brain.  From  our  knowledge  of  the  habits 
and  faculties  of  various  animals  in  relation 
to  their  brain  structure,  we  should  be  led 
to  infer  that  the  animal  man  was  one  pos- 
sessing great  power  of  co-ordinating  move- 
ments, and  that  his  emotional  sensibility 
w*ould  have  been  considerable.  But  above 
all.  his  powers  of  imagination  would  have 
been  deemed  by  us  to  have  been  prodi- 
gious, with  a  corresponding  faculty  of 
collecting,  grouping,  and  preserving  sen- 
sible images  of  objects  in  complex  and 
coherent  aggregations  to  a  degree  much 
greater  than  in  any  other  animal  with 
which  we  were  before  acquainted.  Did 
we  know  that  all  the  %'arious  other  kinds 
of  exisdng  animals  had  been  developed 
one  from  another  bv  evolunon  ;  did  we 
know  that  the  numerous  species  had  been 
e  vol  veil  from  potential  lo  actual  existence 
by  implanted  powers  in  matter,  aided  by 
the  influence  of  inciien:  forces :  then  we 
micht  reasonabiv  ariiae  bv  analog  that  a 
simiLir  mode  of  oririn  had  civen  rise  to 
the  excepiioral  being,  the  body  of  which 
we  were  examining. 

If.  however,  i:  were  made  dear  to  us — 
jraniaier.a.  :r.:e..:gence5 — ■t.ia:  the  dead 
body  l>e:?re  us  had  been,  in  life,  animated, 
no:  by  a  r.:er*ly  anin^ai  rarare.  but  by  an 
aciive  ir.ie""." ce~ce  like  oar  own,  so  that  the 
cifter^r.ce  re: ween  him  an i  all  odier  aili- 
ng .".".s  was  r.c:  a  viifferjDce  of  decree  but  of 
c;t.:" — if  we  c.'^ali  be  mde  :.">  understand 
:h.::  i:s  vas:  ro^er  o:  c*y.".ec:ing  and  groap- 
ir.c  ser.s:r'e  ir.:.i*:es  servevi  bu:  :o  supply  it 
wiih  the  r.ia:erlals  ma^ie  use  of  br  is  intel- 
'\cer,v^?  :?  '>e*"cei\"e.  re:  merelv  sensible 
vher..^r::er..u  >u:  also  abstract  qualities  of 
o>;evr> — ^if  «i-e  berarz^e  aware  that  the 
s.^.:".i>  u::cre:  by  ::  in  life  were  not  ex- 
c/asivc'.y  e::^-'::."^-a2  exrresjrrss.  bat  signs 
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such  informing  soul,  then  we  should  with  body  of  man,  whatever  the  kind  or  num- 

perfect  reason  and  logic  affirm  that  as  no  ber  of  resemblances    between    them,   it 

natural   process   would   account  for    the  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is 

entirely  different  kind  of  soul — one  capa-  to  no  one  kind  of  Ape  that  Man  has  any 

ble  of  articulately  expressing  general  con-  special   or  exclusive   affinities — that    the 

ceptions* — so   no  merely  natural  process  resemblances  between  him  and  lower  forms 

could  account  for  the  origin  of  the  body  are  shared  in  not  very  unequal  proportions 

informed  by  it — a  body  to  which  such  an  by  different  species ;  and  be  the  preponde- 

intellectual  faculty  was  so  essentially  and  ranee  of  resemblance  in  which  species  it 

intimately  related.  may,   whether   in   the    Chimpanzee,  the 

Dropping  now  the  metaphor  of  imma-  Siamang  or  the  Orang,  there  can  be  no 

terial  spirits,  it   seems   that   the  answers  question  that  at  least  such  preponderance 

supposed  to  be  given  by  such  spirits  must  of  resemblance  is  not  presented   by   the 

be  the  answers  really  given  by  sincere  and  much  vaunted  Gorilla,  which  is  no  less  a 

unbiassed  investigators  in  the   combined  *  brute  and  no  more  a  Man   than  is  the 

spheres  of  Zoology  and  Anthropology.  humblest  member  of  the  family  to  which  it 

But  however  near  to  Apes  may  be  the  belongs, — Popular  ScUnce  Review. 


THE    NORTH, 
THE   LAND   OF    LOVE   AND   SONG.t 

Leaves  were  flying. 
Falling  and  sighing. 
Fading  and  dying, 
Under  the  maple-trees. 
Under  the  trees  I  heard. 
Was  it  the  leaves  that  stirred, 
Voice  of  a  fay  or  bird 
Saying  to  me. 
Singing  this  pitiful 
Song  to  me — 
"  Away,  away, 
We  must  not  stay ; 
Away  across  the  sea ! " 


*  *'  It  is  not  emotional  expressions  or  manifestations  of  sensible  impressions,  however  exhibited, 
which  have  to  be  accounted  for,  but  the  enunciation  of  distinct  deliberate  judgments  as  to  *  the  what,* 
*  the  how,'  and  *  the  why,'  by  definite  articulate  sounds;  and  for  these  Mr.  Darwin  not  only  does  not 
account,  but  he  does  not  adduce  anything  even  tending  to  account  for  them."  **  Quarterly  Review," 
July  1871.  Article,  "Tlie  Descent  of  Man.''  [Reprinted  in  Ecleciic  for  October  and  November, 
1871.I 

t  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  between  our  singers  and  our  song-birds.  Though  the  cold  north 
is  the  tender  nurse  of  domestic  love  and  affection,  some  of  our  poets  are  never  weary  of  harping  upon 
the  sunny  south  as  **  the  land  of  love  and  song."  Our  song-birds,  which  are  all  natives  of  the  north, 
are  more  patriotic,  and  perhaps  more  truthful.  Annually  they  turn  their  backs  upon  the  bright 
skies  and  the  blue  waters  of  the  tropics,  and  journey  thousands  of  miles  over  land  and  sea,  in  order  to 
rear  up  in  the  forests  of  the  north  a  hardy  and  healthy  brood,  and  to  make  their  native  land  the  home 
of  love  and  song. 

And  when  the  chilling  autumn  winds,  like  the  cold  blasts  of  poverty,  drive  these  natives  of  the  north 
into  exile,  they  gradually  lose  the  power  of  song ;  and  when  the  hour  of  their  departure  arrives,  they 
steal  away  by  night,  and  leave  our  shores  in  silence. 

The  traveller  who  watches  a  sunrise  in  the  tropics  cannot  fail  to  recall  the  litany  of  the  woods  that 
greets  the  dawn  in  his  native  land,  and  to  be  struck  with  the  oppressive  silence  of  the  scene  before 
him.  Some  solitary  campanero  (the  bell-bird),  looking  like  a  snowflake,  as  it  alights  on  the  top  of  a 
lofty  tnaro  tree,  may  be  heard  ringingits  silver  chime,  as  if  to  summon  the  exile  songsters  to  join  in  a 
matin  hymn.  But  it  calls  in  vain.  The  exiles  ase  mute,  for,  like  captive  Judah,  "  how  can  they  sing 
the  Lord's  song  in  a  strange  land  ?'* 

The  writer  has  recently  attempted  to  describe  in  **  Home-spun  Songs"  the  life  and  language  of  the 
backwoods.  It  is  a  more  difhcult  task  to  interpret  the  notes  of  joy  that  announce  the  annual  return  of 
our  tuneful  emigrants  to  "  the  land  of  love  and  song." 

New  Series.— Vol.  XVIIL,  No.  4  28 
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And  every  note 
My  heart  it  smote, 
Till  I  wept  at  the  wail 
#  Of  the  little  birdie, 

For  I  knew  'twas  the  spirit 
Of  song  I  heard,  ^ 

That  sang  to  me  thus 
With  the  voice  of  a  bird : — 

**  Farewell  to  the  North,  the  stem  cold  North, 
The  home  of  the  Ixave  and  the  strong. 
The  true,  the  trusting,  tender  North, 
Dear  land  of  love  and  song ; 
Hark !  winter  drear 
It  comes  anear ; 
We  dare  not  linger  long. 

There's  a  path  in  the  air,  man  may  not  know. 

That  guides  us  o'er  the  main ; 
And  a  voice  in  the  winds,  man  may  not  hear. 
Will  call  us  home  again. 
When  the  winter  dies. 
And  the  west  wind  sighs 
To  hear  the  linnet's  strain. 

In  the  South,  the  fierce,  the  fickle  South, 

No  voice  of  song  is  heard ; 
Though  the  oriole,  like  a  sunbeam,  flits 
With  many  a  radiant  bird 

Through  the  mangrove  shade. 
No  leafy  glade 
By  tuneful  notes  is  stirred. 

Hark !  through  the  sleeping  forest  rings 

llie  campanerds  chime :  • 
It  calls  in  vain  for  the  matin  hymn 
That  wakes  the  northern  clime — 
How  can  we  sing 
Home  songs  of  spring, 
Or  the  notes  of  summer  time  ? 

We  silent  seek  the  lonely  homes 

Of  a  long-forgotten  race ;  t 
Through  voiceless  streets  our  wings  are  heard. 
And  many  a  stream  we  trace 
From  its  unknown  source 
In  its  downward  course. 
Till  it  dimples  the  ocean's  face. 

At  length  the  weary  wanderers 

A  whispering  murmur  hear. 
Like  the  pent-up  moan  of  a  mother's  heart, 

Or  the  sigh  of  a  sister  dear. 


♦  Waterton,  in  his  *  Wanderings  in  South  America '  (p.  117),  describes  in  glowing  terms  •*  the  cele- 
brated camfanero  of  the  Spaniards,  called  dara  by  the  Indians,  and  bell-Mrdhy  the  Eng^sh."  *•  Yott 
hear  his  toll,  and  then  a  piause  for  a  minate— then  another  toll,  and  then  a  pause  again — «id  then  a 
toll,  and  again  a  pause ;  then  he  is  silent  for  six  or  eight  minutes,  and  then  another  toll, — and  90  on. 
Acteon  would  stop  in  mid-chase,  Maria  would  defer  her  evening  song,  and  Orpheus  hinftelf  would  drop 
his  lute,  to  listen  to  him ;  so  sweet,  so  novel  and  romantic,  is  the  toll  of  the  pretty  snow-white  r*—  *        -** 

t  Our  migratory  birds  find  their  way  as  (ar  south  as  the  ruined  dties  of  Yucatan. 
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'Tis  a  voice  from  home ; 
Glad  spring  has  come, 
'Tis  the  sigh  of  die  North  we  hear! 

Homeward,  over  the  salt  sea  waves. 

We  rest  'mid  sunny  isles, 
AVhere  the  earth  and  the  sky  are  ever  bright, 
And  the  ocean  ever  smiles; 

But  the  North  whispers,  '  Come 
To  your  home,  sweet  home,' 
And  we  fly  from  the  sunny  isles. 

We  rest  on  the  spars  of  the  stately  bark, 

And  songs  of  the  North  we  sing, 
Till  the  mariners  weep  in  their  dreams  with  joy. 
As  they  hear  the  I'oice  of  spring  ; 
And  the  linnet's  strain 
Steals  o'er  the  main. 
And  the  song  that  tliey  hear  us  sing. 

VVc  have  come  to  the  North,  the  stern  cold  North, 
The  home  of  the  brave  and  the  strong ; 

The  true,  the  trusting,  tender  North, 
Dear  land  of  love  and  song." 

Under  the  oak-trees  lying, 

Budding  leaves  I  see. 
Winter  is  dead ; 
Tassels  of  red 
Burst  from  the  maple-tree; 

And  the  robins  and  linnets 

Are  echoing  back 
The  song  of  the  little  birdie — 
"  We  have  come,  we  have  come, 

To  the  land  of  our  home, 

From  far  across  the  sea! 
We  have  come,  we  have  come !" 
And  the  woods  whisper,  "  Come," 
And  my  heart  it  says,  "  Come," 

To  the  little  birdie ; 
For  I  knew  'twas  the  spirit 

Of  song  I  heard 
That  sang  to  me  thus 
With  the  voice  of  a  bird. 

R.  G.  Haliburton. 


Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 


—Blsikwooa's  MagaxiKt. 
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TKANSI.ATKI)   FROM  THR  RUSSIAN  FOR  THE  ECLECTIC  BY  MIS  SSOPIHE  MICHELL. 


**  O  happy  years 
And  joyful  days  I 
Like  floods  in  sprine 
YeVc  passed  away  !°' 


.  .  .  Ir  was  two  o'clock  in  the 
niorninj;  when  he  returned  to  his  rooms. 
ilo  sent  nwny  the  servant  who  was  light- 
ing the  candles,  and  throwing  himself  into 
ati  arm-chair  by  the  fire,  buried  his  face  in 
his  hands. 

Never  yet  had  he  experienced  such 
utter  weariness,  morally  or  ])hysically. 
lie  had  spent  the  whole  of  that  evening 
in  the  sonely  of  agreeable  and  educated 
people  ;  some  of  the  women  were  pretty, 
almost  all  the  men  were  distinguished  for 
their  intellect  and  talents  ;  he,  himself, 
had  spoken  well,  if  not  brilliantly ;  yet 
never  had  that  **t,Tdium  vit»x,"  already 
experienced  by  the  Romans — that  aver- 
sion Worn  lite — taken  such  strong  hold  of 
hun  bel'ore.  Had  he  lK*en  some  vcars 
younger,  he  would  have  went  tears  of  an- 
guish, lonesinneness.  and  irritability,  for 
ins  heart  was  lull  o(  bitterness,  A  heavy 
gloom  encircleti  him  like  a  dark  autumnal 
nichi,  and  he  could  tind  no  wav  out  of 
this  darkness  and  bitterness.  The  only 
r^MuiHly  for  such  a  gloomy  state  of  mind 
was  sle^*p,  but  that  solace  he  felt  was  de- 
nunl  him. 

I  le  pon\lerevl  slowly  and  bitterly  over  the 
n^doss  turmoil  of  life,  over  the  meanness 
,uul  l.\lsenoss  of  hum.m  nature,  rhe  dit- 
to! vnt  porivHls  of  lite  passcil  gradually  l>e- 
i\Mv  his  mental  vision,  ^he  had  only  reach* 
Cvl  his  tirty-sevvnd  year.)  anvl  each  re- 
ccivcxi  «v>  men\v  at  his  han\?s»  In  every 
jh^i'.vhI  he  iVTvx'iNTvi  the  same  emptiness 
a:^i  fn\v>V.;v,  the  s^une  hali'*concf,ile\1, 
V,a*:  acVnow  iCiijievi  lo\  e  of  ila;:enk" — which. 
irsu\ui  e\cn  v'^f  s^xMhing  a  ch:',d.  wouM 
SvV'UT  cause  i;  tv^  ct>* — and  then,  as  sud- 
Ov'v.  ,ts  A  sr*o\>  stv^nu,  he  l>ehe\:  v\d  age 
avv:v\;c>,  ar.d  >[i;:h  ;;  the  e\  er  *r;crrAs:r.i: 
gK\;:  dreav;  v>i'  death     .     .     ,     r.e\:  vleath 

WcV,  IS  ;:. ::  c\rr\'  h:^  »  i<A>ev:  out  hke 
;  :<  l^^:  vv;en.s.vknes*  ako  g?fjit  sutfer- 
\\i:^  sc,;t  x^ur  ^.^;^  \^::g  berv^cv  out  eJt:ih*y 
*v  ,;:v.e^  *^  jic\\xxv.\5sh<\^     l\>c»  a:^  ^-cct 


to  compare  life  to  a  troubled  sea.  In  his 
fancy,  the  great  sea  of  life  lay  stretched 
before  him,  so  smooth,  so  stagnant  and 
transparent,  and  gazmg  down  from  his 
imaginary  small,  unsteady  boat,  he  could 
discern  shapeless  monsters  lying  far  be- 
low in  the  darkness  :  all  life's  trials,  sick- 
nesses, sorrows,  madnesses,  its  poverty  and 
its  blindness.  .  .  .  Looking  again, 
he  could  see  one  of  these  monstrous  ob- 
jects dividing  itself  from  the  darkness,  and, 
rising  higher  and  higher,  it  becomes  fear- 
fully distinct.  Yet  another  minute,  and 
danger  menaces  the  boat !  It  is  past : 
the  monster  sinks  gradually  lower,  and 
falls  at  last  to  the  ground,  where  it  lies 
moving  feebly.  But  alas  !  the  fatal  day 
must  surely  come  when  that  small,  un- 
steady boat  shall  be  upset. 

He  raised  his  head,  rose  suddenly  from 
his  chair,  walked  twice  up  and  down  the 
room,  seated  himself  at  his  writing-table, 
and  oi>ening  one  drawer  after  another,  be-' 
gan  hunting  amongst  his  pap>ers,  which 
consisted  chiefly  of  letters.  He  did  not 
know  whv  he  did  it — he  was  not  search- 
ing  for  any  thing — ^he  was  simply  striWng 
to  escai>e  from  the  thoughts  which  op- 
presseil  him.  Unfolding  several  letters, 
(in  one  he  found  a  withered  flower  finsten- 
ed  with  a  bit  of  faded  ribbon.)  he  only 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  turning  to  the 
flnf,  put  them  aside,  probably  with  the  in- 
tention of  destroying  them.  Huniedly 
iniTvxlucing  his  hand  into  each  drawer,  he 
sudiienly  opene^i  his  eyes  wide  with  asto- 
nishment, and  slowly  dn^w  out  a  small  oc- 
tagv^nal  lv»x  of  an  oki-fxshioned  shape, 
and  as  slowly  lifted  the  lid.  In  the  box, 
beneath  a  dcHiNe  layer  of  discokwed  pa- 
l^r.  lay  a  garnet  crv>s& 

For  sexxral  mcKnents  he  garcd  pcrplex- 
cvily  at  the  crvxss.  and  i  low  cry  escaped 
h^  i::>5^  .  .  ,  rinr  a::^i  k»r  were  bodi 
e\:^r««v!  in  his  tice.  He  ^^I:  like  one  who 
hi.:  s^kknlr  uKt  an  ok!  ^>eQd  whocn  he 
hjk^;  k^^  iv>s:  s;^i  oC  whcm  he  hid  ioDdly 
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loved,  and  who  now  appeared  before  him, 
unexpectedly,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  and 
yet  unchanged  by  time. 

He  rose,  and  returning  to  the  fire,  seat- 
ed himself  again  in  his  chair,  and  once 
more  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  mur- 
muring, *.<  Of  all  days,  why  to-day !" 
And  many  things  that  had  happened  to 
him  in  life  came  back  to  his  memory. 

This  is  what  he  remembered.  .  .  . 
But  we  must  first  tell  our  readers  his 
name.     It  was  Dimitri  Petrovitch  Sanin. 

And  these  were  his  recollections  : 

I. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1840.  Sanin  had 
only  just  entered  his  twenty-second  year, 
and  was  passing  through  Frankfort  en  route 
to  Russia  from  Italy.  He  was  a  young  man 
of  small  means,  entirely  his  own  master, 
and  with  but  few  relations.  On  the  death 
of  a  distant  relative,  he  found  himself  the 
possessor  of  several  thousand  rubles,  and 
he  at  once  determined  to  spend  this  money 
abroad,  before  he  entered  the  government 
service,  which,  he  thought,  was  the  only 
career  left  to  him  in  his  penniless  condition. 
Sanin  carried  out  his  intentions  faithfully, 
and  managed  so  dexterously  that  the  day 
he  arrived  at  Frankfort,  he  found  he  had 
just  sufficient  money  to  take  him  back  to 
St.  Petersburg.  In  the  year  1840  there 
were  very  few  railways,  and  tourists  travel- 
ed about  in  diligences.  Sanin  had  taken 
a  seat  in  a  diligence,  but  it  was  not  to  leave 
Frankfort  until  eleven  o'clock  at  night. 
He  had  therefore  several  hours  at  his  dis- 
posal until  that  time.  Fortunately,  the 
weather  was  lovely,  and  Sanin  having  din- 
ed at  the  celebrated  hotel,  the  "White 
Swan,"  sauntered  out^to  explore  the  town. 
He  saw  Danneker's  "Ariadne,"  which  pleas- 
ed him  but  little;  he  visited  the  house 
where  had  lived  Gothe,  of  whose  works 
he  had  only  read  Wert/ier,  in  a  French 
translation ;  he  walked  along  the  banks  of 
the  Main,  and  grew  sorrowful,  as  every 
real  traveler  should  do,  and  at  last,  at 
six  in  the  evening,  he  found  himself 
tired  and  dusty  in  one  of  the  principal 
streets  of  Frankfort.  On  one  of  its  nu- 
merous houses,  the  signboard  of  an  Ita- 
lian confectioner,  "  Giovani  Roselli,"  at- 
tracted his  notice.  He  entered  the  shop 
to  get  himself  a  glass  of  lemonade ;  but  in 
the  first  room,  where,  behind  a  neat  little 
counter,  were  arranged  on  painted  shelves 
glass  jars  with  rusks,  chocolate  cakes,  and 


sugar  drops,  he  saw  no  one ;  a  cat  alone 
purred  in  a  high  wicker  chair  by  the  win- 
dow, and  on  the  floor,  with  a  slanting  ray 
of  the  evening  sun  full  on  it,  lay  a  large 
ball  of  bright  red  wool,  and  close  by 
a  small  basket  overturned.  Confused 
sounds  were  heard  in  the  next  room.  Sa- 
nin waited  awhile  and  then,  as  no  one 
answered  the  bell,  he  called  out  in  a  loud 
voice,  "  Is  no  one  here  ?"  At  the  same 
moment  the  door  from  the  next  room  was 
violently  thrown  open,  and  Sanin  stood 
struck  with  astonishment. 

II. 

A  girl  of  nineteen,  with  a  mass  of  black 
curls  flowing  over  her  uncovered  shoulders, 
had  suddenly  burst  into  the  shop  with 
outstretched  arms,  and  seeing  Sanin,  rush- 
ed up  to  him,  seized  his  hand,  and  tried 
to  lead  him  back  with  her,  saying  at  the 
same  time,  in  a  stifled  voice,  "  Quick,  quick, 
here,  save  him !"  It  was  not  from  an  un- 
v/illingness  to  obey  her,  but  from  sheer 
amazement,  that  Sanin,  instead  of  imme- 
dately  following  her,  stood  rooted  to  the 
ground.  He  had  never  seen  such  beauty 
before.  She  turned  to  him  with  such  de- 
spair in  her  voice,  in  her  look,  in  the  move- 
ment of  her  clinched  hand  which  she  held 
to  her  pale  cheek,  and  said  so  earnestly, 
"  Come,  oh  I  come !"  that  he  sprang  to 
the  opened  door. 

In  the  room  they  had  entered,  stretch- 
ed on  an  old-fashioned  horse-hair  sofa,  lay 
a  boy  of  about  fourteen,  apparently  her 
brother,  with  a  face  as  white  as  marble. 
His  eyes  were  closed,  and  his  dark  thick 
hair  threw  a  shadow  over  his  pale  fore- 
head and  finely-penciled  eyebrows,  and 
his  parted  blue  lips  showed  his  teeth  firmly 
clinched.  He  seemed  not  to  breathe; 
one  hand  had  fallen  over  the  sofa,  while 
the  other  was  thrown  behind  his  head. 
The  boy  was  lying  dressed,  with  his  neck- 
tie tightly  fastened  round  his  neck. 

The  young  girl  threw  herself  down 
beside  the  boy.  "  He  is  dead,  he  is 
dead,"  she  cried  passionately ;  "  a  minute 
ago  he  was  sitting  here — speaking  to  me 
— and  suddenly  he  fell  down  and  has  not 
moved  since.  .  .  .  O  God!  can  no 
help  be  had  ?  And  my  mother  away ! 
Pantaleone,  Pantaleone,  where  is  the  doc- 
tor?" she  added  in  Italian,  "have  you 
been  to  fetch  him  ?" 

"No,  Signora,  I  have  sent  Louisa," 
answered  a  gruff  voice  from  behind  the 
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door ;  and  then  a  little  old  man  came  shuf- 
fling into  the  room,  dressed  in  a  plum-color- 
ed dress-coat  with  black  buttons,  a  high 
white  choker,  short  nankeen  trousers,  and 
dark  blue  stockings.  His  small  face  was 
hardly  visible  from  the  quantity  of  iron- 
gray  hair  that  fell  over  it  His  hair  stood 
high  on  the  top  of  his  head  and  hung  in 
straggling  locks,  giving  him  very  much  the 
appearance  of  a  ruffled  hen,  more  espe- 
cially so,  as  the  only  features  to  be  distin- 
guished from  beneath  this  mass  of  iron- 
gray  were  his  sharp  nose  and  round  yellow 
eyes. 

"  Louisa  can  run,  and  I  can  not,"  con- 
tinued the  old  man  in  Italian,  looking 
down  at  his  large  gouty  feet  clad  in  high 
shoes  with  bows ;  "  but  here,  I  have 
brought  some  water." 

He  held  the  neck  of  a  bottle,  grasped 
in  his  shriveled  bony  fingers. 

"But  Emile  may  die  in  the  mean 
while !"  exclaimed  the  young  girl,  turning 
to  Sanin  for  assistance.  "  O  sir  1  can  you 
not  help  him  in  any  way  ?" 

"  He  must  be  bled — he  has  a  fit,"  in- 
terposed old  Pantaleone. 

Although  Sanin  had  no  knowledge 
whatever  of  medicine,  one  thing  he  did 
know — that  boys  of  fourteen  were  not 
subject  to  fits. 

"  He  has  only  fainted,  it  is  no  fit,"  he 
said,  addressing  Pantaleone.  **  Have  you 
any  brushes  ?"  The  old  man  raised  his 
face  in  astonishment,  and  said  abruptly, 
"  What  ?" 

"  Brushes,  brushes,"  repeated  Sanin  in 
German  and  French.  "  Clothes-brushes," 
he  added,  brushing  his  own  coat  with  his 
hand. 

The  old  man  imderstood  him  at  last. 

"  Brushes !  spazzette !  of  course  we  have 
brushes !" 

"  Give  them  here  then ;  we  must  take 
off  his  coat  and  rub  him." 

^^  Benone  /  But  will  you  not  put  any 
water  on  his  head  ?" 

"  No,  ...  we  shall  do  that  after- 
ward ;  go  and  fetch  the  brushes." 

Pantaleone  placed  the  bottle  on  the 
floor,  ran  out  of  the  room,  and  returned 
with  a  couple  of  brushes,  one  a  hair-brush, 
the  other  a  clothes-brush.  A  curly  poodle 
followed  him,  wagging  his  tail  furiously  and 
looking  up  inquiringly  at  the  old  man,  the 
young  girl,  and  even  at  Sanin,  as  though 
anxious  to  know  what  all  the  excitement 
was  about. 


Sanin  took  the  coat  off  the  boy  very 
gendy,  turned  his  own  shirt-sleeves  up, 
and,  taking  the  clothes-brush,  commenced 
rubbing  his  chest  and  hands  with  all  his 
strength.  Pantaleone  used  the  same 
energy  with  the  hair-brush,  along  the 
boy's  trousers  and  boots,  while  the  young 
girl  knelt  by  the  side  of  the  sofa,  holding 
her  brother's  head  in  both  her  hands,  and 
never  taking  her  eyes  off  his  face,  into 
which  she  gazed  anxiously  and  lovingly. 

Sanin,  while  thus  occupied,  watched  the 
young  girl  furtively.  "Heavens!  what  a 
lovely  creature,"  he  inwardly  ejaculated. 

IIL 

Her  nose  was  not  small,  but  handsome- 
ly shaped,  and  her  upper  lip  was  covered 
with  a  soupfon  of  down,  while  her  com- 
plexion was  of  a  clear  olive;  her  wavy 
hair,  like  that  of  Allori's  Judith  in  the 
Palazzo  Pitti,  and  more  especially  her  eyes, 
deep  gray  with  a  dark  rim  beneath  the 
lashes — such  beautiful  eyes,  though  at  the 
moment  overclouded  by  fear  and  grief, 
still  radiantly  triumphant  eyes— carried 
him  back  in  imagination  to  that  glorious 
country  from  whence  he  was  now  return- 
ing. .  .  .  Even  in  Italy  he  had  never 
seen  eyes  to  rival  those  he  now  gazed  at. 
The  young  girl  breathed  slowly  and  irregu- 
larly, and  between  each  breath  she  drew, 
she  seemed  to  listen  and  wait  for  a  breath 
to  escape  her  brother's  lips. 

Sanin  still  kept  rubbing  the  boy,  and 
occasionally  watching  the  old  man,  whose 
original  appearance  attracted  his  attention. 
Old  Pantaleone  had  exhausted  his  strength 
and  was  breathing  with  great  difficulty; 
each  time  he  lifted  the  brush  he  gave  a 
little  jump  and  groan,  and  his  locks  of 
hair,  saturated  with  perspiration,  fell  to 
and  fro  about  his  face,  like  the  root  of 
some  big  tree  washed  by  the  water. 

"  Draw  off  his  boots,"  Sanin  was  about 
to  say  to  him,  when  the  dog,  unable 
to  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  distur- 
bance, gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in  a  loud 
bark. 

^^  Tartaglia,  ca/iag/ia/** .growled  the  old 
man  in  a  low  voice.  At  that  instaxit  a 
change  came  over  the  young  girl's  face. 
She  raised  her  dark  eyebrows,  and  her 
large  eyes  sparkled  with  happiness.  Sanin 
turned  to  the  boy — a  color  had  come  to 
his  face,  his  nostrils  were  moving,  and  a 
sigh  escaped  through  his  still  firmly  closed 
teeth.    .     .     . 
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"  Emile,"  she  cried,  "  Emilio  mior 

A  pair  of  large  black  eyes  opened  very 
gradually.  There  was  still  a  vacant  look 
in  them,  but  nevertheless  they  smiled, 
though  faintly,  and  the  smile  reached  his 
pale  lips.  He  moved  the  hand  that  hung 
over  the  sofa  and  placed  it  on  his 
breast. 

"  Emilio !"  repeated  the  young  girl, 
raising  herself  from  the  floor;  and  such  a 
forcible  and  vivid  expression  flashed  across 
her  face,  that  she  seemed  on  the  point  of 
either  bursting  into  tears  or  into  a  flt  of 
laughter. 

*;Emile!  What  is  it?  Emile!"  ex- 
claimed a  voice  from  the  other  room,  and 
a  lady,  very  neatly  dressed,  with  silver-gray 
hair  and  dark  complexion,  entered  the 
room  very  quietly.  An  elderly  man  was 
following  in  her  footsteps,  while  the  head 
of  a  maid-servant  peered  from  behind  his 
shoulders. 

The  young  girl  rushed  to  meet  them. 

"  He  is  saved,  mother,  he  is  alive !"  she 
exclaimed  convulsively,  embracing  the  lady 
who  had  come  into  the  room. 

"  But  what  has  happened  ?"  she  asked. 
"  I  return  home  and  meet  the  doctor  and 
Louisa    .    .     ." 

The  young  girl  began  to  relate  all  that 
had  occurred,  while  the  doctor  approached 
the  sick  boy,  who  was  regaining  conscious- 
ness every  minute,  and  was  still  smiling : 
he  appeared  to  begin  to  feel  sensible  of  the 
trouble  he  had  caused. 

"  I  see  you  have  been  rubbing  him 
with  brushes,"  said  the  doctor,  addressing 
himself  to  Sanin  and  Pantaleone.  "  It  was 
a  very  bright  idea  of  yours,  .  .  .  and 
now  we  shall  see  what  else  can  be 
done.    ..." 

He  felt  the  boy's  pulse.  **  Hem !  now 
show  me  your  tongue!" 

The  old  lady  bent  over  the  boy  anxious- 
ly. He  smiled  more  brightly  than  before, 
and  raised  his  eyes  to  her  face  and  blushed. 

It  struck  Sanin  that  his  presence  was 
now  no  more  required,  so  he  passed  back 
into  the  shop;  but  his  hand  had  hardly 
turned  the  handle  of  the  street-door,  when 
the  young  girl  again  appeared  before  him 
and  stopped  him. 

"  You  are  going  away,'*  she  began,  look- 
ing kindly  into  his  face ;  "  I  do  not  wish 
to  detain  you  now,  but  you  must  promise 
to  come  to  us  this  evening;  we  arc  so 
much  indebted  to  you — ^you  have  been  the 
means,  perhaps,  of  saving  my  brother's 


life — we  wish  to  thank  you,  and  so  does 
my  mother;  you  must  tell  us  who  you  are, 
and  you  must  rejoice  with  us  in  his  re- 
covery." 

"  But  I  leave  for  Berlin  to-day,"  stam- 
mered Sanin. 

"  But  you  will  still  have  time,"  continued 
the  young  girl  hurriedly.  "  Come  to  us  in 
an  hour,  to  take  a  cup  of  chocolate.  You 
promise?  I  must  return  to  my  brother 
now.     You  will  come  ?" 

What  could  Sanin  do  ? 

"  Yes,  I  shall  come,"  he  answered. 

The  young  girl  pressed  his  hand  warm- 
ly, fled  from  him — and  in  another  minute 
Sanin  stood  outside  the  door. 

IV. 

When  he  returned  to  Roselli's,  after  the 
lapse  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  he  was  wel- 
comed as  one  of  the  fan>ily.  Emilio  was 
sitting  on  the  same  sofa  on  which  he  had 
been  rubbed;  the  doctor  had  prescribed 
some  medicine,  and  had  advised  the  patient 
to  be  kept  very  quiet,  as  he  was  of  a  very- 
nervous  temperament  and  had  a  tendency 
to  heart-disease.  He  had  always  been 
subject  to  fainting  flts,  but  never  to  such  a 
violent  one  as  this  had  been.  The  doctor, 
however^  had  declared  him  to  be  out  of 
danger. 

Emile  was  dressed,  as  became  an  inva- 
lid, in  an  ample  dressing-gown ;  his  mo- 
ther had  wound  a  blue  scarf  round  his 
neck,  and  he  looked  as  gay  and  lively  as 
though  he  were  at  a  feast.  And  every 
thing  indeed  in  the  room  had  a  festive  ap- 
pearance. In  front  of  the  sofa,  on  a 
round  table,  covered  with  a  clean  cloth 
and  surrounded  by  cups,  decanters  with 
sirup,  biscuits  and  buns,  and  even  flowers, 
stood  a  high  china  coffee-pot;  six  wax 
candles  burned  in  two  old-fashioned  silver 
candelabras.  On  one  side  of  the  sofa 
stood  a  soft,  enticing,  Voltaire  arm-chair, 
and  this  comfortable  seat  was  at  once  pre- 
sented to  Sanin.  All  the  inmates  of  the 
pastry-cook  shop,  whose  acquaintance  he 
had  made  that  day,  were  present,  not  even 
excluding  the  poodle  Tartaglia  and  the  cat ; 
all  seemed  unspeakably  happy;  the  dog 
sneezed  with  pleasure,  and  the  cat  kept 
purring  and  clawing  the  chair  as  it  had 
done  before.  Sanin  was  called  upon  to 
explain  who  he  was,  from  whence  he  came, 
and  what  his  name  was.  When  he  an- 
nounced that  he  was  a  Russian,  both  the 
ladies  looked  surprised,  and  even  gave  a^ 
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ay  of  astonishment,  and  exclaimed  in  one 
voice,  that  his  pronunciation  of  German 
was  excellent,  but  that  if  he  preferred 
speaking  in  French  he  might  do  so,  as 
they  also  understood  that  language  and 
spoke  it  San  in  at  once  took  advantage 
of  the  proposal.  "  Sanin !  Sanin  I"  The 
ladies  had  no  idea  that  a  Russian  name 
could  be  so  easy  to  pronounce.  His 
Christian  name,  **  Dimitri,"  sounded  very 
pleasantly  to  them.  The  elder  of  the  two 
ladies  informed  him  that  in  her  youth  she 
had  heard  a  beautiful  opera  called  "  Deme- 
trio  e  Polibio" — ^but  she  thought "  Dimitri " 
was  much  prettier  than  "  Demetrio."  This 
kind  of  conversation  continued  for  about 
an  hour.  Then  the  ladies  enlightened 
Sanin  on  all  the  details  of  their  oi^ti  life. 
The  mother,  the  lady  with  the  silver-gray 
hair,  was  the  most  talkative  of  alL  She 
told  Sanin  her  name  was  Lenore  Roselli ; 
that  she  was  the  widow  of  Giovanni  Bat- 
tista  Roselli,  who  twenty-five  years  ago 
had  settled  in  Frankfort  as  a  confectioner; 
that  Giovanni  Battista  was  a  native  of 
Vicenza,  and  was  a  very  good  man,  al- 
though rather  passionate  and  presumptu- 
ous, and  moreover  a  Republican  !  With 
these  words,  Madam  Roselli  pointed  to 
the  departed  Giovanni's  portrait,  which 
hung  in  oil  colors  over  the  sofa.  It  was 
oident  that  the  artist — "also  a  Repub- 
lican I"  as  the  old  lady  remarked  with  a 
sigh — ^had  not  been  successful  in  catch- 
ing the  likeness,  as  in  his  portrait  the 
late  Giovanni  Battista  had  all  the  fea- 
tures of  a  fierce-looking  brigand — not 
unlike  Rinaldo  Rinaldini!  She,  herself, 
was  a  native  of  that  '*  ancient  and  beau- 
tiful town  of  Padua,  celebrated  for  its 
wonderful  cupola,  painted  by  the 
immortal  Correggio!"  But  fi-om  her 
long  sojourn  in  Germany  she  had  be- 
come almost  entirelv  Germanized.  Then 
she  added,  shaking  her  head  moumfiil- 
ly,  all  that  was  left  to  her  now,  was  this 
daughter  and  this  son,  (pointing  to  each 
by  turns  with  her  finger;)  that  her 
daughter  was  called  Gemma,  and  her  son 
Emilio ;  that  they  were  both  very  good  and 
obedient  children,  especially  Emilio  .  .  . 
("Am  I  not  also  obedient?"  asked  her 
daughter. — ^"  Oh !  thou  art  likewise  a  Re* 
publican  !'*  answered  her  mother ;)  that 
of  course  her  business  was  not  as  profitable 
as  it  had  been  during  the  life  of  her  hus- 
band, who  had  understood  his  trade  tho- 
roughly .  .  .  (*^i'n  grand*  uomo/"  put  in 


Pantaleone  with  energy ;)  still,  thank  God, 
they  had  sufficient  to  live  on ! 


Gemma  listened  to  her  mother — now 
laughing,  now  sighing,  now  patting  her 
shoulder,  now  lifting  her  finger  at  her  in 
reproof,  now  looking  at  Sanin ;  at  last  she 
rose,  put  her  arms  round  her  mother's  neck, 
and  kissed  her.  Pantaleone  was  also  pre- 
sented to  Sanin.  It  appeared  that  at  one 
time  he  had  been  an  opera-anger,  but 
had  long  since  thrown  up  his  theatrical 
profession,  and  was  now  filling  the  post 
of  fiiend  and  ser>'ant  in  the  Roselli  ^inily. 
Notwithstanding  his  long  stay  in  Germany, 
he  had  learnt  but  very  little  of  the  language, 
and  could  only  scold  in  it,  and  even  on 
these  occasions  he  twisted  the  abuave 
words  most  unmercifiilly.  "  Ferroflucto 
spicebubio  !"  was  the  terra  he  applied  to 
almost  every  German.  But  his  pronuncia- 
tion of  Italian  was  perfect — ^he  having 
been  bora  in  Sinigalia,  where  you  hear 
the  '*  lingua  toscana  in  boua  romana  I  ** 
Emilio  was  apparendy  luxuriating  on  the 
so£si  and  abandoning  himself  to  the  plea- 
sant sensations  of  one  escaped  from  duger 
or  recovering  from  an  illness  ;  besides,  it 
was  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  all  the 
household  petted  him.  He  thanked  Sanin 
in  a  very  shy  way,  and  seemed  more  espe- 
cially to  be  absorbed  in  the  consumption 
of  syrup  and  sweetmeats.  Sanin  was 
forced  to  drink  two  large  cups  of  excellent 
chocolate,  and  to  eat  a  considerable  number 
of  biscuits ;  he  had  barely  time  to  swallow 
one,  when  Gemma  would  offar  him  another 
— and  to  refuse  her  was  an  utter  imposa- 
bility !  He  soon  felt  himself  at  home,  and 
the  time  fiew  inith  incredible  quickness. 
He  had  to  relate  a  great  deal  to  them — 
about  Russia  in  particular,  about  the  Rus- 
sian climate,  Russian  society,  the  Russian 
peasant,  and  more  especially  about  die 
Cossacks  ;  also  about  the  war  of  1812, 
about  Peter  the  Great,  about  the  Kremlin, 
the  Russian  songs,  and  bells  in  Russia. 
Both  the  ladies  had  a  verv  iaxoX  notion  of  our 
vast  and  distant  country.  Madam  Roselli, 
or,  as  she  was  more  fi^uently  called,  Fnm 
Lenore,  threw  Sanin  into  great  constenui- 
tion  by  asking  him  whether  that  cddxrat- 
ed  house  of  ice  still  existed  which  was 
erected  in  St  Petersburg  during  the  last 
centur}%  and  concerning  which  she  had 
read,  not  long  since,  such  an  interesting 
article  in  one  of  her  husband's  IxK^  : 
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BelUzze  delle  aril.  In  answer  to  his  ex- 
clamation :  "Do  you  really  suppose  we 
never  have  summer  in  Russia  ?"  Frau 
Lenore  replied,  that  she  had  hitherto  ima- 
gined Russia  thus  :  eternal  snow,  every 
one  walking  about  in  fur  cloaks,  and  all 
military  men — but  that  hospitality  in  Rus- 
sia was  extreme,  and  that  all  the  peasants 
were  very  obedient !  Sanin  strove  to  im- 
part to  her  and  to  her  daughter  more 
accurate  information  about  Russia.  When 
the  conversation  turned  to  Russian  music, 
he  was  immediately  begged  to  sing  some 
Russian  air,  and  they  painted  to  a  small 
piano  with  black  keys  where  they  should 
have  been  white,  and  vice  versa.  He 
obeyed  without  any  preamble,  and  accom- 
panying himself  with  a  couple  of  fingers  of 
his  right  hand  and  with  three  of  his  left, 
(his  forefinger,  middle  one,  and  thumb,) 
he  sang  in  a  small  nasal  tenor  voice,  first  of 
all,  "  Sam/an^''  then  "  Po  ulitsie  mostovoij^ 
("  Along  the  village  road.")  The  ladies 
praised  his  voice  and  the  music,  but  were 
most  of  all  enchanted  with  the  sweetness 
and  sonorousness  of  the  Russian  language, 
and  begged  he  would  translate  the  texts  of 
the  songs.  Sanin  did  as  he  was  asked  ; 
but  as  the  words  "  Sarafan^^  and  especial- 
ly "  Po  ulitsie  mostovoi^^  ("  On  a  paved 
street  a  young  girl  went  for  water*' — it  was 
thus  he  translated  the  original,)  could  not 
inspire  his  audience  with  a  very  grand  con- 
ception of  Russian  poetry,  he  first  of  all  re- 
cited, then  sang,  Pushkin's  "  Ya  pomniu 
tchudnoe  mgriovanie"  ("  I  remember  a  mo- 
ment of  bliss,")  set  to  music  by  Glinka,  the 
minor  parts  of  which  he  sang  rather  falsely. 
The  ladies  were  in  ecstasies.  Frau  Lenore 
even  discovered  in  the  Russian  language  a 
wonderful  resemblance  to  Italian.  '•''Mgno- 
vani^^  (moment)  sounded  like  "  o  vieni^^ 
"  so  mnoi  "  (with  me)  like  "  siam  noiy^ 
etc.,  etc.  Even  the  names  of  Pushkin  (she 
pronounced  it  Pussekin)  and  Glinka  re- 
minded her  of  her  own  country.  Sanin, 
in  his  turn,  prayed  they  would  sing  him 
something,  and  they  also  stood  on  no  cere- 
mony. Frau  Lenore  seated  herself  at  the 
piano,  and  together  with  Gemma  sang  a 
few  short  duets  and  "  StomelloP  The 
mother  must  have  had  in  her  youth  a  good 
contralto  voice ;  the  daughter's  was  rather 
weak,  but  nevertheless  very  agreeable. 

VL 

But  it  was  not  Gemma's  voice,  but  her 
own  self  that  he  admired, '   He  sat  some- 


what far  back  and  thought  to  himself  that 
no  palm-tree  even  in  the  poetry  of  Bene- 
dictoff,  who  was  then  the  poet  in  vogue, 
could  rival  the  elegant  symmetry  of  her 
form.  When,  in  the  pathetic  parts,  she 
raised  her  eyes,  it  seemed  to  him  the 
heavens  must  surely  open  at  such  a  glance. 
Even  old  Pantaleone,  who,  leaning  his 
shoulder  against  the  door  and  burying  his 
chin  and  mouth  in  his  ample  neck-cloth, 
listened  gravely,  with  the  air  of  a  connois- 
seur—even he  was  rapt  in  admiration 
and  wonder  at  the  beautiful  face  before 
him — and  yet  one  would  have  supposed 
that  he  had  long  since  grown  used  to  its 
loveliness!  Having  finished  singing  the 
duets,  Frau  Lenore  informed  Sanin  that 
Emilio  had  likewise  an  excellent  voice — 
as  clear  as  silver;  but  he  had  just  entered 
that  age  when  the  voice  changes,  (and 
most  certainly  he  did  speak  in  a  sort  of 
cracked  base,)  and  for  that  very  reason  it 
was  forbidden  him  to  sing.  Pantaleone, 
however,  continued  the  old  lady,  might,  in 
honor  of  the  visitor,  strike  up  some  song 
of  the  olden  days !  Pantaleone  instantly 
assumed  an  air  of  displeasure,  frowned, 
tossed  up  his  hair,  and  announced  to  the 
company  that  he  had  long  since  given  up 
that  sort  of  thing,  although,  undoubtedly, 
in  his  youth  he  had  been  able  to  hold  his 
own,  and,  moreover,  had  belonged  to  that 
grand  epoch  when  the  real  classic  singers — 
singers  whose  very  names  were  not  to  be 
coupled  with  the  present  screechers — and 
the  real  school  for  singing  had  existed; 
that  he,  Pantaleone  Cippatola,  native  of 
Varese,  had  been  presented  at  Modena 
with  a  laurel  wreath,  and  that  even  on  that 
occasion  several  white  pigeons  had  been 
let  loose  in  the  theatre.  Besides,  a  Rus- 
sian, a  Prince  Tarbusski — "/7  prituipe 
Tarbusski'' — with  whom  he  was  on  the 
most  friendly  footing,  had  constantly, 
during  supper,  invited  him  out  to  Rus- 
sia, promised  him  mountains  of  gold, 
mountains !  .  .  .  but  he  had  felt  loth  to 
leave  Italy,  the  land  of  Dante — ilpaese  del 
Dante  I  Then  came  numberless  troubles, 
he  himself  had  been  to  blame.  .  .  Here 
the  old  man  stopped  abruptly,  sighed 
heavily,  cast  his  eyes  down,  and  began  to 
talk  again  of  the  time  of  the  classical  sing- 
ers, of  the  celebrated  tenor  Garcia,  for 
whom  he  cherished  such  unbounded  re- 
spect "  That  was  a  man  indeed !"  he 
cried.  "  Never  did  the  great  Garcia — // 
gran  Garcia — lower  himself  to  that  extent 
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as  to  sing  in  a  falsetto  voice,  as  do  the 
present  petty  tenors  of  the  day.  His 
voice  came  rolling  from  his  chest,  always 
from  his  chest,  voce  di petto  si  f''  and  here 
the  old  man  struck  his  chest  with  his 
shriveled  little  fist!  "  And  what  an  actor! 
A  volcano,  signori  mieij  a  volcano,  un 
Vesuvio  J  I  had  the  honor  and  the  happi- 
ness of  singing  with  him  in  an  opera  delP 
iUustrissimo  maestro  Rossini — in  Otello! 
Garcia  was  Otello — I  was  lago — and  when 
he  uttered  those  words.     .     .     ." 

Here  Pantaleone  drew  himself  up  into 
position,  and  sang  in  a  trembling,  hoarse, 
but  still  pathetic  voice : 

"  Ui  .  .  ra  daver  .  ,  .  so  daver  .  .  so  ilfato 
lo  piu  no  ,  ,   ,    no  ,  ,  .    no  ,  ,  .  non  temerb ! 

The  whole  theatre  trembled,  signori  mieiy 
but  I  kept  up  with  him,  and  I  sang : 

'  Vi .  .  ra  davn-  .  ,  .  so  daver  ,  ,  ,  so  il  fato 
Temer  piu  non  dovio  !  * 

Then  he,  like  lightning,  like  a  tiger,  sang 
out — 

*  Morro  /  .  .  .  ma  vetidicato  .  .  ,  .' 

Again,  when  he  sang  .  .  .  when  he 
sang  that  famous  air  out  of  Matrimonio 
segreto :  Pria  che  spttnti  ...  when  after 
the  words :  /  cavalli  di  galoppo — he  came 
to  the  following  line :  Senza  posa  caccierct 
— here  il  gran  Garcia  performed  wonders 
— it  was  astounding,  com^  e  stupendo  / 
Only  listen,  this  is  what  he  did " 

The  old  man  attempted  an  extraordinary 
kind  of  fioritura,  and  broke  down  on  the 
tenth  note,  and  giving  an  impatient  wave 
of  the  hand,  turned  away,  muttering, 
"  Why  do  you  torment  me  ?"  Gemma 
instantly  sprang  from  her  chair,  and  ap- 
plauding loudly  with  both  hands  and  cry- 
ing. Bravo !  bravo  !  ran  up  to  the  poor  old 
pensioned  lago  and  patted  him  kindly  on 
the  shoulders.  P2mile  alone  laughed  piti- 
lessly. Cet  age  est  sans  pitie — this  age 
knows  no  pity,  was  said  long  ago  by  La 
Fontaine. 

Sanin  strove  to  console  the  aged  bard, 
and  opened  out  a  fresh  conversation  with 
him  in  Italian — (he  had  picked  up  a  little 
of  the  language  during  his  last  journey.) 
He  spoke  of  the  paese  del  Dante,  dove  il  si 
suona.  This  phrase  and  another — Lasci- 
ate  ogtii  speranza — formed  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  this  young  tourist's  Italian  poetical 
knowledge;  but  Pantaleone  entirely  ig- 
nored his  deficiencies.  Burying  his  chin 
still  deeper  into  his  neck-cloth,  and  staring 


fiercely  out  of  his  small  bright  eyes,  he 
more  than  ever  resembled  a  bird,  an  angry 
one  too — a  crow  or  a  vulture.  Then 
Emile,  blushing  suddenly,  as  spoilt  child- 
ren are  wont  to  do,  turned  to  his  sister 
and  said  that,  if  she  wished  her  visitor  to 
be  amused,  the  best  thing  she  could  do 
would  be  to  read  one  of  Maltz's  small 
comedies,  which  she  read  so  well.  Gemma 
laughed,  tapped  her  brother  gently  on  the 
hand,  and  exclaimed  that  he  was  always 
inventing  something  of  the  kind  1  Never- 
tb  Jess,  she  went  straight  to  her  room, 
and,  returning  with  a  small  book  in  her 
hand,  placed  herself  at  the  table  before 
the  lamp,  looked  around  her,  lifted  up 
her  finger  as  though  to  say,  "  Now  si- 
lence!"— a  purely  Italian  gesture— and 
began  reading. 

VIL 

Maltz  was  a  Frankfort  author  of  thirty 
years'  standing,  who  in  his  short  and  lighdy 
sketched  comedies,  written  in  the  local 
dialect,  brought  forth,  in  an  amusing  and 
bold,  though  not  profoundly  humorous 
manner,  the  different  types  of  Frankfort. 
Gemma's  reading  proved  to  be  really  very 
good — quite  artistic.  Her  face  reflected 
each  character  to  perfection,  and  she  gave 
full  scope  to  all  her  powers  of  mimicry, 
which  she  had  inherited  with  her  Italian 
blood:  showing  no  mercy  either  for  her 
delicate  voice  or  her  lovely  face,  she  made 
the  most  laughable  grimaces,  screwed  up 
her  eyes,  puckered  up  her  nose,  lisped, 
squeaked  when  she  had  to  impersonate  a 
decrepit,  mad  old  woman,  or  a  silly  bur- 
gomaster. She,  herself,  never  laughed 
while  reading;  but  when  her  audience 
f  excepting,  it  is  true,  Pantaleone,  who  with- 
drew indignandy  as  soon  as  the  discourse 
turned  to  quel  ferroflucto  Tedcscd)  inter- 
rupted her  by  outbursts  of  loud  laughter, 
she,  dropping  the  book  on  her '  knees, 
would  join  them  in  their  merriment,  laugh- 
ing in  silvery  tones,  with  her  head  thrown 
back,  and  her  black  curls  dancing  in  soft 
ringlets  down  her  neck  and  shoulders. 
When  the  laughter  ceased,  she  instantly 
lifted  her  book,  her  features  assumed  their 
proper  character,  and  she  would  continue 
reading  gravely. 

Sanin  could  not  admire  her  sufficiently ; 
what  puzzled  him  most  of  all  was  the 
magic  power  by  which  so  lovely  and  ideal 
a  face  was  so  suddenly  transformed  into 
such  comical  and,  at  times,  almost  trivial 
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expressions.  She  was  not  as  successful  in 
reading  the  parts  of  young  kdies  or  "  jeunes 
premieres ;"  she  failed,  especially,  in  the 
love  scenes ;  she  felt  aware  of  that  herself, 
and,  for  that  very  reason,  read  them  with  a 
tinge  of  satire — as  though  she  put  no  faith 
in  all  those  enthusiastic  vows  and  exalted 
words,  which  even  the  author  himself 
avoided  as  far  as  it  was  possible. 

Sanin  had  not  noticed  how  the  time 
flew,  and  only  recollected  his  impending 
journey  when  the  clock  struck  ten.  He 
jumped  from  his  chair  like  one  who  had 
been  stung. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?"  asked 
Frau  Lenore. 

*•  I  must  leave  for  Berlin  to-day,  and 
have  already  taken  my  place  in  the  dili- 
gence." 

",And  when  does  it  start  ?" 

":At  half-past  ten  !" 

"  Well,  then  you  are  too  late,"  observed 
Gemma ;  "  so  stay,  and  I  shall  go  on 
reading." 

"  Have  you  paid  all  the  money,  or  only 
a  part  of  it  ?"  inquired  Frau  Lenore. 

"  All !"  said  Sanin  with  a  sorrowful  face. 
Gemma  looked  at  him  through  half-closed 
eyes  and  burst  out  laughing,  while  her 
mother  said  reprovingly,  "  The  young 
gentleman  has  spent  his  money  all  for 
nothing,  and  you  find  this  a  cause  for  mer- 
riment!" 

"What  does  it  matter?"  answered  Gem- 
ma ?  "  it  will  not  ruin  him,  and  we  shall  do 
our  best  to  console  him.  Will  you  have 
some  lemonade  ?" 

Sanin  took  a  glass  of  lemonade.  Gemma 
resumed  her  reading,  and  all  went  on  as 
before. 

The  clock  struck  twelve.  He  rose  to 
say  good-night. 

"  You  are  bound  to  stay  now  for  some 
days  at  Frankfort,"  Gemma  said  to  him. 
"  Why  should  you  hurry  ?  You  will  not 
find  it  more  agreeable  in  any  other  town." 
Here  she  stopped.  "  Really,  you  will  not," 
she  added,  smiling. 

Sanin  gave  no  reply,  but  thought  that 
the  lightness  of  his  purse  would  necessitate 
him  to  remain  at  Frankfort  until  he  should 
get  an  answer  from  his  friend  at  Berlin,  to 
whom  he  intended  applying  for  money. 

"  Stay,  do  stay,"  put  in  Frau  Lenore. 
"We  shall  introduce  you  to  Gemma's  fu- 
ture husband,  Herr  Karl  Kliiber.  He  was 
prevented  from  coming  to-day,  being  very 
busy  in  the  shop — of  course  you  noticed 


the  largest  cloth  and  mercer's  shop  here  in 
the  town.  Well,  he  is  head  man  there. 
But  he  will  be  delighted  to  make  your  ac- 
quaintance." 

This  piece  of  news — Heaven  knows 
why — had  a  most  irritating  effect  on  Sanin. 
"  Happy  man !"  was  the  thought  that 
flashed  through  his  mind.  He  looked  at 
Gemma — and  he  seemed  to  notice  a  satiri- 
cal expression  in  her  eyes.  He  wished 
them  good-night  once  more. 

"  Until  to-morrow  ?  Is  it  really  to  be 
until  to-morrpw  ?"  asked  Frau  Lenore. 

"  Until  to-morrow !"  said  Gemma,  not 
in  an  inquiring  but  in  an  affirmative  voice, 
as  though  it  could  not  be  otherwise. 

"  Until  to-morrow  I"  replied  Sanin. 
Emile,  Pantaleone,  and  the  poodle  Tarta- 
glia  escorted  him  to  the  corner  of  the 
street.  Pantaleone  could  not  restrain  him- 
self from  expressing  his  extreme  displeasure 
at  Gemma's  reading, 

"  I  wonder  she  is  not  ashamed  of  her- 
self !  Grimacing  and  squeaking — im  carri- 
catura  /  She  should  impersonate  Merope 
or  Clytaemnestra — something  grand  and 
tragic ;  while,  here,  she  mimics  some  de- 
testable German  woman.  I  can  do  that. 
.  .  .  MertZy  kertZy  smeriz^^  he  added  in  a 
gruflf  voice,  drawing  out  his  face  and  spread- 
ing out  his  fingers.  Tartaglia  ,barked  at 
him,  and  Emile  went  off  into  fits  of 
laughter.     The  old  man  turned  back. 

Sanin  returned  to  the  "White  Swan" 
(he  had  left  all  his  luggage  in  the  salon)  in 
a  somewhat  confused  state  of  mind.  The 
conversation  held  in  German,  French,  and 
Italian,  still  rang  in  his  ears.  "  Be- 
trothed 1"  he  whispered  as  he  lay  in  bed, 
in  the  modest  room  he  had  taken.  "  And 
what  a  lovely  creature  !  But  why  have  I 
remained  here  ?" 

On  the  following  day,  however,  he  sent 
a  letter  to  his  friend  at  Berlin. 

VIIL 

He  had  hardly  time  to  dress  himself  the 
next  morning,  when  th^  waiter  announced 
the  arrival  of  a  couple  of  gentlemen.  One 
of  them  proved  to  be  Emile ;  the  other,  a 
showy,  well-grown,  good-looking  young 
man,  was  Herr  Kliiber,  the  future  husband 
of  the  beautiful  Gemma.  One  would  have 
thought,  from  his  appearance,  that  no  shop 
in  Frankfort  could  have  produced  a  more 
polite,  respectable,  grave,  and  amiable 
young  man  than  Herr  Kliiber.  The  un- 
approachable neatness  of  his  dress  was 
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only  equaled  by  the  dignity  of  his  carriage 
and  by  the  elegance  of  his  manner,  which, 
though  rather  affected  and  constrained, 
like  that  of  an  Englishman,  (he  had  spent 
a  couple  of  years  in  England,)  was  never- 
theless elegant  and  taking.  One  glance 
was  sufficient  to  show  that  this  handsome, 
correct,  properly- trained  and  cleanly- wash- 
ed young  man,  was  accustomed  to  bend  to 
his  betters  and  to  command  his  inferiors, 
and  that  behind  the  counter  he  must  un- 
avoidably inspire  respect  even  in  the  pur- 
chasers themselves  1  As  to  his  supernatu- 
ral integrity — there  could  not  be  a  shade 
of  doubt  about  it ;  his  stiffly-starched  col- 
lar testified  the  fact  undeniably !  and  his 
voice  was  such  as  one  might  expect :  deep 
and  self-confident ;  not  too  loud,  and  even 
with  a  tone  of  affability  in  it.  In  this  lat- 
ter tone  of  voice  it  must  have  been  parti- 
cularly convenient  for  him  to  give  his 
commands  to  those  serving  beneath  him, 
as  for  instance,  "  Will  you  please  show 
that  piece  of  Lyons  velvet!"  or  else, 
«  Hand  a  chair  to  that  lady  !"  Herr  Klu- 
ber  commenced  by  introducing  himself, 
during  which  ceremony  he  bent  his  body 
in  so  gentlemanly  a  way,  and  drew  his  feet 
together  and  cracked  his  h^els  so  politely, 
that  every  one  who  could  have  seen  him, 
would  haye  felt  convinced  that  the  linen 
and  mental  capacities  of  this  young  man 
were  surely  of  the  first  quality  !  The  finish 
of  his  ungloved  hand,  (in  the  left,  which  had 
a  Swedish  glove  neatly  drawn  over  it,  he 
held  a  glossy,  shining  hat  with  his  other 
glove  lying  inside  it,)  modestly  but  reso- 
lutely extended  to  Sanin,  surpassed  all  cre- 
dit :  each  nail  was  perfect  in  its  kind  !  He 
communicated  to  Sanin,  in  the  choicest  of 
German,  his  desire  to  evince  his  respect 
and  readiness  to  serve  the  foreigner,  who 
had  done  such  great  service  to  the  brother 
of  his  intended ;  saying  which  words,  he 
waved  the  hand  that  held  the  hat  in  the 
direction  of  Emile,  who  suddenly  feeling 
very  much  embarrassed,  turned  to  the  win- 
dow and  put  his  finger  into  his  mouth. 
Herr  Kliiber  said  in  addition,  "  that  it 
would  give  him  much  pleasure  to  be  able 
to  assist  the  foreigner  in  any  way  that  lay 
in  his  power."  Sanin  replied,  also  in  Ger- 
man, but  not  without  some  difficulty,  that 
he  would  be  very  happy  .  .  .  that  the 
service  he  had  rendered  had  beeii  but  tri- 
fling; .  .  .  and  then  requested  his  visi- 
tors to  be  seated.  Herr  Kliiber  thanked 
him,  and  instantly  lifted  his  coat-tails  and 


let  himself  down  on  a  chair;  but  he  seem- 
ed to  seat  himself  so  insecurely  and  un- 
steadily, that  it  was  impossible  not  to  sup- 
pose that  he  had  simply  sat  down  through 
politeness  and  would  immediately  rise 
again.  The  supposition  proved  correct; 
he  rose  without  much  delay,  and  making 
two  or  three  steps  very  gingerly,  as  if  he 
were  dancing,  expressed  his  regret  at  not 
being  able  to  stay  longer,  as  he  was  hurry- 
ing to  his  business — and  duty  came  before 
every  thing  else !  but  to-morrow  being  Sun- 
day, he,  with  the  consent  of  Frau  Lenore 
and  Fraulein  Gemma,  had  arranged  a 
pleasure-trip  to  Soden,  to  which  he  had  the 
honor  of  inviting  the  foreign  gentleman, 
and  he  cherished  a  hope  that  he  would  not 
refuse  to  grace  the  party  with  his  presence. 
Sanin  did  not  refuse  to  grace  it  with  his 
presence,  and  Herr  Kliiber  made  his  low 
bow  and  disappeared  in  all  the  glory  of  a 
delicate,  light-brown  pair  of  trousers,  and 
making  a  creaking  noise  with  his  bran-new 
boots. 

IX. 

Emile,  who  continued  standing  with  his 
face  to  the  window,  even  after  Sanin  had 
asked  him  to  sit  down,  turned  round  ab- 
ruptly as  soon  as  his  future  brother-in-law 
had  left  the  room,  and  blushing  with  child- 
like embarrass.Tient,  asked  Sanin  whether 
he  would  allow  him  to  stay  a  little  longer 
with  him. 

"  I  feel  much  better  to-day,"  he  said, 
"  but  the  doctor  has  forbidden  mc  to 
work." 

"  Do  stay !  you  are  not  at  all  in  my 
way,"  returned  Sanin,  who,  like  every 
true  Russian,  was  glad  to  catch  at  any 
thing  rather  than  be  driven  to  the  neces- 
sity of  finding  himself  occupation. 

Emile  thanked  him,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  made  himself  qui  teat  home  with  Sa- 
nin: he  examined  his  things  and  asked  him 
about  nearly  every  article,  where  it  was 
bought  and  what  it  was  worth.  He  as- 
sisted him  with  his  shaving,  and  told  him 
it  was  a  pity  he  did  not  allow  his  mustache 
to  grow  ;  he  acquainted  him  with  many 
details  concerning  his  mother,  his  sister, 
Pantaleone,  and  even  Tartaglia,  and  de- 
scribed the  mode  of  life  of  each.  All  the 
shyness  with  which  he  had  hitherto  been 
aflflicted  had  left  him,  and  he  suddenly 
felt  himself  strangely  attracted  toward 
Sanin,  not  because  the  latter  had  saved 
his  life   the  day  before,  but  because  he 
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found  him  such  a  sympathetic  man  !  He 
very  soon  confided  all  his  secrets  i6  him, 
and  dwelt  with  great  force  on  his  moth- 
er's wish  to  make  a  merchant  out  of  him 
— when,  he  said,  he  knew,  for  certain, 
that  he  was  born  to  be  an  artist,  a  musi- 
cian, a  singer,  that  the  stag^  was  his 
real  vocation ;  even  Pantaleone  encou- 
raged him,  but  Kerr  Kldber  upheld  his 
mother,  over  whom  he  had  great  influ- 
ence ;  that  the  proposal  of  making  a  mer- 
chant of  him  proceeded  entirely  from 
Kerr  Kliiber,  according  to  whose  notions 
there  was  no  profession  in  the  world  to 
equal  that  of  a  merchant  1  To  sell  cloth 
and  velvets,  and  to  cheat  the  public,  and 
to  charge  them  "  Narren  oder  Russen- 
Preise^^  (fools'  or  Russian  prices,)  this 
was  his  ideal  of  a  profession  I 

"  Well,  but  now  we  must  be  going 
home,"  he  exclaimed,  as  soon  as  Sanin 
had  finished  his  toilet  and  had  written 
his  letter  to  Berlin. 

*  It  is  so  early  yet,"  observed  Sanin. 

"  That  is  of  no  consequence,"  returned 
Eraile,  going  up  to  him  in  a  caressing 
way.  "  Come  !  we  shail  turn  into  the  post- 
office  first,  and  then  go  home;  Gemma 
will  be  so  glad  to  see  you!  You  will 
take  luncheon  with  us,  and  you  might 
say  a  word  for  me  to  mamma  about  my 
career.     .     .     ." 

"  Well,  come  along,"  said  Sanin ;  and 
they  both  went  out. 

X. 

Gemma  was  indeed  glad  to  see  him, 
and  Frau  Lenore  gave  him  a  very  friend- 
ly welcome  ;  it  was  evident  that  he  had 
made  a  favorable  impression  on  both  la- 
dies on  the  preceding  evening.  Emile 
ran  oft'  to  see  after  the  luncheon,  but  not 
without  previously  whispering  to  Sanin  to 
be  sure  not  to  forget 

"  I  shall  not  forget,"  answered  Sanin. 
Frau  Lenore  was  not  feeling  very  well : 
she  was  suffering  from  a  headache,  and, 
reclining  in  an  arm-chair,  was  trying  to 
keep  herself  quiet.  Gemma  was  dressed 
in  a  loose  yellow  morning-gown,  with  a 
black  leather  belt  round  her  waist ;  she 
also  looked  tired  and  pale ;  dark  lines  en- 
circled her  eyes,  but  they  did  not  take 
away  from  their  brilliancy,  while  the  pal- 
lor of  her  face  added  to  the  sweetness  and 
purity  of  her  classic  features.  Sanin  was 
that  morning  especially  struck  by  the  beau- 
ty of  her  hands  ;  whenever  she  raised  them 


to  arrange  her  dark  and  glossy  curls,  he 
could  not  tear  his  gaze  away  from  her 
long  and  tapering  fingers. 

The  day  was  a  very  warm  one.  After 
luncheon,  Sanin  rose  to  take  his  departure ; 
but  he  was  told  that  in  such  oppressive 
weather  it  was  best  to  keep  in  one  place — 
to  which  he  agreed,  and  accordingly  staid 
where  he  was.  In  the  back-room, 
where  they  were  all  seated,  the  air  was 
very  cool,  and  the  windows  looked  out 
into  a  small  garden  overgrown  with  acacias. 
Quantities  of  bees  and  wasps  hummed 
busily  and  greedily  in  the  thick  acacia 
branches  all  heavily  laden  with  golden 
flowers,  and  their  ceaseless  humming 
penetrated  into  the  room  through  the  half 
closed  shutters  and  closely-drawn  blinds : 
it  told  of  the  sultriness  pervading  the  air 
outside — thus  adding  to  the  pleasant  cool- 
ness of  the  shady  retreat  in-doors. 

Sanin  conversed  a  great  deal  as  he  had 
done  on  the  previous  evening,  but  not 
about  Russia  or  Russian  life.  Anxious  to 
please  his  young  friend,  who  was  sent  off 
immediately  after  luncheon  to  Herr  Klii- 
ber— to  practice  book-keeping — he  direct- 
ed the  conversation  to  the  comparative 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  Art  and 
Commerce.  He  was  not,  of  course,  sur- 
prised to  hear  Frau  Lenore  support  the 
advantages  of  Commerce — he  had  expect- 
ed as  much — but  Gemma  likewise  shared 
her  mother's  opinions. 

"  If  onji  is  to  be  an  artist,  and  es- 
pecially a  singer,"  the  old  lady  continued, 
energetically  gesticulating  with  her  hands, 
"one  must  certainly  occupy  the  first 
place ! — the  second  is  not  worth  having ; 
and  who  knows  whether  one  would  ever 
be  capable  of  attaining  the  first !"  Panta- 
leone, who  also  joined  in  the  discussion, 
(owing  to  his  long  services  and  old  age, 
he  was  even  allowed  to  sit  down  in  the 
presence  of  his  mistress ;  generally  speak- 
ing, Italians  are  not  particular  about 
etiquette,) — Pantaleone,  of  course,  was  a 
strong  upholder  of  Art.  It  is  true,  his 
arguments  were  rather  weak :  he  kept 
reasoning  chiefly  on  the  necessity  of  pos- 
sessing un  estro  (Tispirazione  —  certain 
bursts  of  inspiration.  Frau  Lenore  ob- 
served that  he  doubtlessly  had  possessed 
this  esiro^  and  notwithstanding.  ..."  I 
had  enemies,"  said  Pantaleone  sternly. 
"  Yes,  but  how  canst  thou  tell  that  Emile 
will  be  free  from  them,  supposing  even 
that  this  estro  does  reveal  itself  in  him  ?" 
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"  Well !  well ;  make  a  tradesman  of  him," 
muttered  Pantaleone,  provoked,  "  but  Gio- 
van'  Battista  would  never  have  acted  in 
this  manner,  although  he  himself  was  but 
a  confectioner!"  "Giovan'  Battista,  my 
husband,  was  an  honorable  man — and  if 
in  his  youth  he  ever  did  go  astray  .  .  ." 
But  the  old  man  would  listen  to  no  more, 
and  withdrew,  muttering  reproachfully, 
"Ah!  Giovan*  Battista!"  Gemma  in- 
sisted that,  if  Emile  really  felt  himself  to 
be  a  patriot,  and  wished  to  devote  all  his 
strength  to .  the  liberation  of  Italy,  why, 
then,  of  course,  for  such  a  grand  and  sa- 
cred cause  he  might  sacrifice  his  future— 
but  not  for  the  stage !  Here  Frau  Lenore 
grew  perturbed  and  entreated  her  daugh- 
ter at  least  not  to  interfere  with  her  bro- 
ther, and  to  rest  contented  that  she  her- 
self was  such  a  desperate  Republican! 
Having  given  utterance  to  these  words, 
Frau  Lenore  groaned  and  complained  of 
her  head,  which,  she  said,  "  was  ready  to 
burst."  (Frau  Lenore,  in  compliment  to 
her  visitor,  spoke  in  French  to  her  daugh- 
ter^ 

Gemma  at  once  commenced  attending 
on  her  mother.  She  blew  gently  on  her 
forehead,  cooling  it  first  of  all  with  eau  de 
Cologne,  kissed  her  softly,  laid  a  pillow 
under  her  head,  forbade  her  to  say  another 
word,  and  kissed  her  again.  Then  turn- 
ing to  Sanin,  she  told  him,  in  a  partly 
jesting,  partly  pathetic  voice — what  a  good 
mother  she  was,  and  what  a  belle  she  had 
been  in  her  day !  **  What  am  I  saying  ? 
had  been !  Why,  she  is  charming  even 
now.  Only  look  at  her  eyes!"  Saying 
this,  she  drew  out  her  handkerchief,  cover- 
ed her  mother's  over  with  it — then  slowly 
drawing  the  handkerchief  down  again,  ex- 
posed by  degrees  her  forehead,  eyebrows, 
and  eyes.  She  waited  a  second,  and  then 
asked  her  mother  to  open  her  eyes.  Frau 
Lenore  obeyed  her,  and  Gemma  gave  a 
cry  of  admiration,  (Frau  Lenore's  eyes 
were  certainly  very  fine,)  and  quickly 
passing  the  handkerchief  over  the  lower 
and  less  regular  portion  of  her  mother's 
face,  she  kissed  her  fondly  again  and 
again.  Frau  Lenore  smiled  and  turned 
away,  and  put  her  daughter  aside  with  as- 
sumed anger ;  Gemma  likewise  pretended 
to  wrestle  with  her,  and  then  caressed 
her — ^not  in  a  cat-like  manner,  nor  yet  in 
the  French  way,  but  with  that  Italian  grace 
so  full  of  force.  Frau  Lenore  at  last  de- 
clared that  she  was  feeling  very  tired.  .  . 


Then  Gemma  persuaded  her  to  take  a 
short  nap  where  she  was  sitting,  while 
she  and  the  Russian  gentleman — '<  avec  le 
monsieur  Russe" — would  keep  so  still,  so 
still  .  .  .  like  small  mice,  .  .  .  ''  Comme 
des  petites  souris."  Frau  Lenore 
smiled  in  answer,  closed  her  eyes,  and 
drawing  several  heavy  sighs,  fell  off  into 
a  doze.  Gemma  took  a  seat  near  her 
mother  and  never  once  moved ;  she  only 
occasionally  lifted  the  finger  of  one  hand, 
while  with  the  other  hand  she  supported 
her  mother's  pillow,  and  turning  side- 
ways to  Sanin  would  say  gently  "hush" 
if  the  latter  happened  to  make  the  least 
movement  He  sat  at  last  like  one  spell- 
bound, and  gazed  with  all  his  soul  at  the 
living  picture  before  him :  the  half-dark- 
ened room,  with  bright  fresh  roses  glim- 
mering here  and  there  in  green  old- 
fashioned  glasses — the  sleeping  figure  of 
the  old  lady,  with  her  hands  folded  peace- 
fully in  her  lap,  and  her  kind  but  weary- 
looking  face  fi-amed  in  a  snow-white  pu- 
low — and  this  young,  impulsive  girl,  so 
good,  sensible,  pure,  and  unspeakably 
beautiful,  with  her  dark,  deep,  shadowy 
and  yet  luminous  eyes.  .  .  .  What  was 
it  all  ?  A  dream  ?  A  romance  ?  .  .  . 
And  how  came  he  to  be  there  ? 

XL 

There  was  a  ring  at  the  bell  of  the  out- 
er door,  and  a  young  peasant-boy  in  a  fur 
cap  and  red  waistcoat  entered  the  shop. 
Since  morning  there  had  not  been  a  single 
customer.  "  This  is  the  kind  of  business 
we  cany  on  I"  Frau  Lenore  had  observed 
to  Sanm,  with  a  sigh,  during  luncheon. 
The  old  lady  continued  dozing ;  Gemma 
feared  to  draw  her  hand  away  from  the 
pillow,  and  whispered  to  Sanin,  "  Do  go 
into  the  shop  for  me!"  Sanin  instanUy 
went  off  on  tiptoes.  The  peasant  wanted 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  peppermint  lozen- 
ges. "  How  much  money  am  I  to  take  for 
them  ?"  asked  Sanin  of  Gemma  in  a  whis- 
per through  the  door.  "  Sue  kreutzeis  I" 
she  answered  in  the  same  low  voice.  Sa- 
nin weighed  off  a  quarter  of  a  pound, 
found  a  piece  of  paper,  rolled  it  up  into 
the  shape  of  a  horn,  put  the  lozenges  in, 
dropped  them,  put  them  in  again,  once 
more  dropped  them,  finally  succeeded  in 
delivering  the  packet,  and  received  the 
money.  .  .  .  The  boy  kept  looking  at 
him  in  astonishment,  twisting  his  cap 
about,  which  he  held  against  his  chest, 
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while  in  the  next  room,  Gemma,  keeping 
her  lips  firmly  closed,  was  dying  with 
laughter.  No  sooner  had  this  customer 
withdrawn,  than  another,  and  a  third, 
made  their  appearance.  .  .  .  "I  sup- 
pose I  must  have  a  lucky  hand,"  thought 
Sanin.  The  second  wanted  a  glass  of  al- 
mond-milk ;  the  third,  half  a  pound  of 
sweets.  Sanin  satisfied  their  demands, 
making  a  great  noise  with  the  spoons, 
moving  about  the  saucers,  and  awkwardly 
getting  his  fingers  into  the  jars  and  boxes. 
From  the  accounts  it  was  proved  after- 
ward that  he  had  charged  too  little  for 
the  almond  drink,  and  had  taken  two  extra 
kreutzers  for  the  sweets.  Gemma  could 
not  help  laughing  inwardly  the  whole  time 
during  these  proceedings,  and  even  Sanin 
felt  conscious  of  unusual  gayety  and  hap- 
piness. He  thought  he  could  have  stood 
a  century  behind  that  counter  selling 
sweets  and  almond-milk,  while  Gemma 
gazed  at  him  through  the  door,  with  friend- 
ly, laughing  eyes,  and  the  summer  sun, 
struggling  through  the  dense  foliage  of  the 
chestnuts  in  front  of  the  windows,  filled 
the  whole  room  with  golden-green  midday 
beams  and  midday  shadows,  and  while 
the  heart  grew  softened  with  sweet  feel- 
ings of  indolence  and  listlessness,  and  of 
happy  early  youth ! 

The  fourth  customer  wanted  a  cup  of 
coffee,  and  Pantaleone  had  to  be  called  in 
order  to  get  it,  (Emile  was  still  absent, 
learning  book-keeping.)  Sanin  returned 
to  the  next  room,  seated  himself  again 
next  Gemma,  and  found  Frau  Lenore  still 
dozing  to  the  great  delight  of  her  daugh- 
ter. "  Mamma's  headache  always  leaves 
her  during  her  sleep,"  she  said.  Sanin 
spoke  in  a  whisper  about  what  he  had 
sold,  and  inquired  in  a  serious  tone  about 
the  prices  of  the  different  things  for  sale 
in  the  shop.  Gemma,  in  an  equally  se- 
rious voice,  named  all  the  prices  he  had 
wished  to  know,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
they  both  laughed  inwardly,  as  though  feel- 
ing thoroughly  conscious  of  acting  a  high- 
ly amusing  comedy.  Suddenly,  an  organ- 
grinder,  outside,  struck  up  an  air  out  of 
Freischiitz  :  "  Durch  die  Fdder^  dutch  die 
AuenJ*  .  .  .  The  shrill,  discordant 
tones  died  away,  trembling  and  quivering 
in  the  still  air.  Gemma  started.  .  .  . 
"  He  will  awaken  my  mother  !**  Sanin, 
without  losing  a  moment,  rushed  off  into 
the  street,  thrust  several  kreutzers  into  the 
organ-grinder's  hand,  and  ordered  him  to 


cease  playmg  and  to  go  farther  away. 
When  he  came  back  to  the  room.  Gemma 
thanked  him  by  slightly  nodding  her  head, 
and,  smiling  pensively,  began  singing,  in 
an  undertone,  a  pretty  melody  pf  Weber's, 
in  which  Max  gives  expression  to  all  the 
fears  and  doubts  that  arise  in  first  love. 
She  then  asked  Sanin  whether  he  had  ever 
heard  Freischiitz^  whether  he  liked  We- 
ber, and  added  that,  although  an  Italian, 
she  nevertheless  liked  such  music  better 
than  any  other.  From  Weber,  the  con- 
versation glided  on  to  poetry  and  ro- 
mance, and  to  Hoffman,  who  was  still  at 
that  time  read  by  every  one. 

In  the  mean  while,  Frau  Lenore  conti- 
nued sleeping,  and  even  slightly  snoring, 
and  the  rays  of  the  sun,  entering  in  nar- 
row streaks  through  the  shutters,  were  im- 
perceptibly but  gradually  shifting  and  tra- 
veling along  the  floor,  the  furniture.  Gem- 
ma's dress,  and  across  the  leaves  and 
petals  of  the  flowers. 

XIL 

Gemma,  it  seemed,  was  not  a  great  lov- 
er of  Hoffman;   she  even  found  him  tire- 
some.    The  hazy,   queer,  northern  ele- 
ment of  his  stories  was  incomprehensible 
to  her  bright  southern  nature.      "They 
are  all  inventions,  written  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  children,"  she  «aid  persuasively, 
and  not  without  some  contempt.     She 
also  had  a  dim  sense  of  the  absence  of 
poetry  in  his  works.     But  there  was  one 
novel  of  his,  the  title  of  which  she  could 
not  then  recollect,  which  she  had  liked  ex- 
ceedingly ;  correctly  speaking,  it  was  only 
the  commencement  that  had  pleased  her : 
the  end  she  had  either  not  read,  or  had 
forgotten   it.     The  subject  was  about  a 
young  man  who  chances  to  meet,  some, 
where  or  other — in  a  pastry-cook's  shop- 
if  her  memory  did  not  misgive  her — a 
young  Greek  girl  of  striking  beauty ;   she 
is  accompanied  by  an  odd,  mysterious,  and 
cross-looking  old  man.     The  young  man 
falls  in  love  with  the  girl  the  moment  he 
beholds  her ;   she  looks  at  him  in  such  a 
pleading  way,  as  though  she  besought  him 
to  liberate  her.     .     .     .     He  leaves  the 
shop  for  a  moment,  and  returning  again, 
finds  the  girl  and  the  old  man  both  gone ; 
he  rushes  out  in  search  of  her,  stumbles 
across  their  recent  footsteps,  follows  their 
tracks,  but  can   never  find  them  again. 
The  lovely  girl  disappears  from  him  forever 
— but  no  earthly  power  can  make  him  for- 
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get  her  pleading  look,  and  h^  is  forever 
after  haunted  with  the  idea  that,  perhaps, 
all  the  happiness  that  life  had  in  store  for 
him,  had  slipped  away,  never  to  return 
again.     .     .     . 

Hoffman  hardly  ended  his  tale  in  this 
way  ;  at  all  events,  it  was  thus  that  it  had 
remained  fixed  on  Gemma's  memory. 

"It  seems  to  me,"  she  murmured,  "  that 
similar  meetings  and  partings  are  of  more 
frequent  occurrence  than  we  imagine." 

Sanin  remained  silent  .  .  .  and  a  few 
moments  later  talked  of  Herr  Kluber.  It 
was  the  first  time  that  he  spuke  about  him ; 
he  had  not  recollected  him  until  that 
moment. 

It  was  Gemma's  turn  to  be  silent  now : 
she  became  pensive,  and  slighdy  biting  the 
nail  of  her  fore-finger,  turned  her  eyes 
away  to  another  direction.  She  then  spoke 
in  praise  of  her  lover,  reminded  Sanin  of 
the  pleasure-trip  arranged  for  the  morrow 
by  Herr  Kluber,  and,  turning  a  quick  look 
on  Sanin,  grew  silent  again. 

He  was  considerably  embarrassed  what 
to  say  next.  But  at  this  moment  Emile 
burst  noisily  into  the  room,  awakened  Frau 
Lenore,  and  extricated  Sanin  from  his 
difficult  position.  The  old  lady  rose  from 
the  chair,  Pantaleone  came  in  and  an- 
nounced that  dinner  was  ready.  The 
friend  of  the  family — the  ex-singer  and '' 
servant — performed  likewise  the  duties  of 
cook. 

XIII. 

Sanin  did  not  go  away  even  after  din- 
ner. They  detained  him  under  pretense 
of  the  great  heat,  and  when  it  got  cooler, 
they  all  proposed  to  go  into  the  garden  to 
drink  coffee  in  the  shade  of  the  acacia-tree. 
He  consented.  He  was  feeling  so  un- 
speakably happy.  In  the  monotonously 
peaceful  and  smooth  current  of  our  lives 
great  joys  lie  deeply  hidden,  and  in  these 
he  now  reveled,  not  demanding  any  special 
happiness  from  that  day,  yet  also  not  giving 
a  thought  to  the  morrow  or  the  past.  What 
was  not  the  mere  presence  of  such  a  girl 
as  Gemma  worth  to  him  ?  He  was  short- 
ly to  be  parted  from  her,  and  probably  for- 
ever ;  but  while  the  same  small  boat,  as  in 
the  romance  of  Uhland,  carried  them  both 
along  life's  short  stream,  why  should  he 
not  be  happy  and  enjoy  himself  ?  And 
all  around  looked  pleasant  ^nd  smiling  to 
this  happy  traveler.  Frau  Lenore  pro- 
posed to  him  to  have  a  battle  with  her  and 


Pantaleone  at  "  tresitte^^  taught  him  this 
simple  Italian  game  of  cards,  and  won 
several  kreutzers  of  him ;  then  Pantaleone, 
at  Emile's  request,  made  Tartaglia  go 
through  all  his  tricks,  and  Tartaglia  jump- 
ed over  a  stick,  barked,  sneezed,  shut  the 
door  with  his  nose,  brought  out  a  trodden- 
down  shoe  of  his  master's,  and  finally,  with 
an  old  hussar's  cap  on  his  head,  represent- 
ed Marshal  Bemadotte  submitting  himself 
to  the  cruel  reproaches  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  for  his  treachery. 

Pantaleone,  of  course,  acted  the  part  of 
Napoleon,  and  personified  him  faithfully : 
crossed  his  hands  over  his  breast,  put  on 
a  three-cornered  hat  over  his  eyes,  and 
spoke  harshly  and  sharply  in  French ;  but 
heavens  I  what  French  it  was  I  Tartaglia 
sat  before  his  sovereign,  his  body  doubled 
up,  his  tail  tucked  under  him,  and  in  great 
fear  and  trembling,  winking  and  blinking 
from  beneath  the  hussar-cap  placed  awry 
on  his  head ;  from  time  to  time,  when  Na- 
poleon raised  his  voice,  Bernadotte  stood 
up  on  his  hind  legs.  "  Fuori^  traditore  r 
at  last  screamed  Napoleon,  forgetting  in 
his  great  excitement  that  he  should  main- 
tain his  French  character  to  the  last ;  and 
Bernadotte  rushed  precipitately  under  the 
sofa,  but  soon  reappeared  again,  barking 
joyously,  as  though  to  let  them  all  know 
that  the  performance  was  at  an  end.  The 
audience  was  extremely  amused,  and  Sanin 
more  than  the  rest. 

Gemma  had  a  particularly  pleasant  low- 
toned  laugh,  accompanied  by  a  most 
amusing  little  chuckle.  Sanin  was  charmed 
by  it,  and  could  have  kissed  her  for  that 
little  chuckle  alone ! 

The  evening  at  last  drew  to  a  close,  and 
his  conscience  told  him  it  was  time  to  ga 
Bidding  them  all  good-night  several  times, 
telling  them  all  over  and  over  again,  "  un- 
til to-morrow  !"  (Emile  he  even  embraced,) 
Sanin  at  last  went  home,  carrying  with 
him  in  his  heart  the  image  of  this  young 
girl,  now  gay,  now  pensive,  now  calm  and 
even  indifferent,  but  always  sweetly  at- 
tractive. Her  gray  eyes,  now  widely-open- 
ed, bright  and  happy  as  the  day,  now 
shaded  by  her  drooping  eyelashes,  and 
dark  and  deep  as  the  night,  haunted  him, 
and  pervaded  all  other  objects  and  scenes. 

To  Herr  Kluber,  to  the  reasons  which 
had  detained  him  at  Frankfort,  in  a  word, 
to  all  that  had  agitated  him  on  the  previous 
evening,  he  had  not  given  one  single 
thought. 
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XIV. 


It  is,  however,  time  that  we  should  say 
a  few  words  about  Sanin. 

Firstly :  he  was  not  at  all  bad-looking.  He 
was  tall  and  well-proportioned,  had  plea- 
sant though  somewhat  irregular  features, 
kind,  small  blue  eyes,  golden  hair,  and  a 
pink  and  white  complexion.  But  what 
charmed  one  most  about  him,  was  his 
childlike  gayety,  his  trusting,  frank,  though, 
at  first  sight,  not  brilliant  expression  —  an 
expression  which,  in  former  days,  was 
stamped  on  all  the  scions  of  noble  families, 
"  sons  in  the  image  of  their  fathers,"  good 
young  noblemen's  sons,  bom  and  educated 
in  our  wild  semi-steppe  countries  ;  with  a 
hesitating  step,  a  lisping  voice,  and  an  in- 
nocent smile — in  one  word,  with  freshness 
and  health,  and  with  a  softness,  a  delicate 
softness  pervading  his  whole  nature-— such 
was  Sanin  in  appearance.  In  the  second 
place,  he  was  no  simpleton,  but  had  con- 
trived to  pick  up  some  knowledge  here 
and  there,  and  in  spite  of  his  travels  abroad, 
he  was  still  entirely  unspoilt ;  the  excite- 
ment that  was  prevailing  amongst  the  youth 
of  that  period  was  but  little  known  to  him. 

Of  late  years,  our  hterature,  after  fruit- 
less attempts  in  search  of  "  new  characters," 
has  produced  novel  specimens  in  the  form 
of  young  men  bent  on  appearing  fresh — 
fresh  as  Flensburg  oysters  imported  to 
Russia.  Sanin  did  not  resemble  them.  If 
we  must  indeed  liken  him  to  any  thing,  let 
it  rather  be  to  a  young  apple-tree  newly 
planted  in  our  rich  gardens — or,  better  still, 
to  a  pampered,  smooth,  thick-legged,  deli- 
cate, three-year-old  horse,  formerly  belong- 
ing to  a  gentleman's  stud,  and  who  was 
now  being  driven  with  a  curb.  .  .  .  Those 
who  came  across  Sanin  at  a  later  period, 
when  life's  trials  and  troubles  had  fallen 
heavily  on  him,  and  all  his  youthful  ardor 
had  long  since  died  out  of  him,  saw  him 
as  a  very  different  man. 


The  following  day,  Sanin  was  still  lying 
in  bed,  when  Emile,  in  his  holiday  dress, 
with  a  small  cane  in  his  hand,  and  smelling 
strongly  of  pomatum,  rushed  into  his  room 
and  told  him  that  Herr  Kliiber  would  ar- 
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rive  instantly  with  a  carriage,  that  the  wea- 
ther promised  to  be  wonderfully  fine,  that 
they  had  finished  all  their  preparations,  but 
that  their  mother  could  not  join  them,  ow- 
ing to  another  bad  headache.  He  hur- 
ried Sanin,  declaring  there  was  not  a  mo- 
ment to  be  lost.  And  it  was  true ;  Herr 
Kliiber  found  Sanin  still  busily  occupied 
with  his  toilet.  He  knocked  at  the  door, 
entered,  bowed,  said  he  was  quite  ready  to 
wait  for  him  any  time — and  sat  down, 
leaning  elegantly  on  his  hat,  which  he  plac- 
ed on  his  knees.  '  The  good-looking  clerk 
had  dressed  himself  in  his  best,  and  had 
scented  himself  to  such  an  extent  that 
every  movement  of  his  was  accompanied 
by  a  strong  aromatic  whiff.  He  had  ar- 
rived in  a  large  open  carriage  or  landau, 
drawn  by  a  couple  of  strong,  full-grown, 
but  by  no  means  handsome-looking  horses. 
In  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  time,  Sanin, 
Kliiber,  and  Emile  dashed  up  trium- 
phantly to  the  door  of  the  confectionery- 
shop  in  this  very  identical  carriage.  Frau 
Roselli  firmly  refused  to  be  of  the  party ; 
Gemma  wished  to  remain  at  home  with 
her  mother,  but  the  latter  would  not  hear 
of  such  a  thing, 

"  I  do  not  require  any  one,"  said  the  old 
lady  in  an  assuring  voice.  "  I  shall  go  to 
sleep.  I  should  have  sent  Pantaleone  with 
you  ;  but  if  I  did  that,  there  would  be  no 
one  to  serve  in  the  shop." 

"  May  we  take  Tartaglia  ?"  asked 
Emile. 

"  Of  course  you  may." 

Tartaglia  immediately  struggled  up  joy- 
fully on  to  the  box,  and  seated  himself  there 
with  an  air  of  contentment ;  one  could  see 
that  he  was  used  to  the  elevated  position 
he  occupied.  Gemma  had  put  on  a  large 
straw  hat  with  brown  ribbons ;  it  was  bent 
down  in  front,  shading  her  face  as  far  as' 
her  lips,  which  were  as  blooming  and  as 
fresh  as  the  delicate  petals  of  a  rose,  while 
her  teeth  gleamed  white  and  pure  as  a 
child's.  She  placed  herself  on  the  back 
seat,  next  to  Sanin ;  Kluber  and  Emile  sat 
opposite.  Frau  Lenore's  pale  face  ap- 
peared at  the  window;  Gemma  waved 
her  handkerchief  to  her,  and  they  started 
off. 


(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 
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I^  a  recent  drama  on  John  Hampden, 
the  hero  speaks  thus  of  Charles  I. : — 

**  O  that  he  were  a  tyrant  bold  as  bad ! 
His  subtle  vice  is  so  like  princeliest  virtue, 
That  princely  hearts  will  shed  their  blood  for 
him." 

This  ex  post  facto  prophecy  applies  with 
special  force  to  Falkland  in  England,  and 
in  Scotland  to  Montrose.  "The  noblest 
of  all  the  Cavaliers,"  Montrose  has  been 
called ;  "  an  accomplished,  gallant-hearted, 
splendid  man ;  what  one  may  call  the 
Hero-Cavalier."  In  the  crowd  of  striking 
figures  that  occupy  the  stage  of  the  Revo- 
lution, there  is  no  one  so  romantically 
brilliant  as  Montrose ;  no  one  so  pictur- 
esquely relieved  against  other  figures  that 
move  amid  the  sad  and  stormful  grandeurs 
of  the  time.  Those  contrasted  types  of 
character  which  have  been  so  well  marked 
in  Scottish  history  as  to  arrest  the  atten- 
tion of  Europe, — the  cold,  cautious,  fore- 
casting type,  the  impetuous  and  perfervid 
type, — were  never  so  finely  opposed  as  in 
the  persons  of  the  deep-thoughted,  melan- 
choly Argyle,  and  the  impulsive  and  intre- 
pid Montrose. 

James  Graham,  fifth  Earl  and  first 
Marquis  of  Montrose,  was  bom  in  1612,  in 
one  of  his  father's  casdes,  near  the  town  of 
that  name.  The  Grahams  were  among 
the  most  ancient  and  honorable  families 
of  Scotland.  Tradition  talks  of  a  Graham 
scaling,  in  the  cause  of  old  Caledonia,  the 
Roman  wall  between  Forth  and  Clyde, 
and  with  clearer  accents  of  a  Graham  who 
was  the  trustiest  and  best-beloved  of  the 
friends  of  Wallace, — 

**  Mente     manuque     potens,     et    Vallae     fidus 
Achates,"— 

who  sleeps,  beneath  a  stone  bearing  this 
inscription,  in  the  old  Church  of  Falkirk, 
near  the  field  on  which  he  fell.  History, 
taking  up  the  tale  from  tradition,  informs 
us  that  one  ancestor  of  Montrose  died, 
sword  in  hand,  at  Flodden,  and  another  at 
Pinkie.  His  grandfather  was  High 
Treasurer  to  James  I. ;  then  Chancellor ; 
finally  Viceroy  of  Scotland.  His  father  was 
President  of  Council,  and  in  1604  and 
1606  carried  the  great  Seal  as  one  of  the 
foremost  nobles  of  Scotland  in  the  Parlia- 


ments held  at  Perth,  when  the  nobility  rode 
in  state.  This  Lord,  who  in  his  youth  was 
hot  and  headstrong,  had  subsided,  long 
before  the  birth  of  his  son  James,  into  a 
quiet  country  gentleman,  vigilantly  manag- 
ing his  estates.  He  was  possessed  of  great 
baronies  in  the  counties  of  Perth,  Stirling, 
Dumbarton,  and  Forfar,  and  had  exact 
ideas  as  to  the  number  of  oxen  to  his 
ploughs,  of  puncheons  of  wine  in  his  cel- 
lars, of  sacks  of  corn  in  his  granaries.  He 
was  an  inveterate  smoker,  perpetually  in- 
vesting in  tobacco  and  tobacco-pipes,  a 
circumstance  which  has  attracted  notice 
from  the  sensitive  dislike  with  which  his 
son  shrank  firom  the  slightest  smell  of 
tobacco. 

Lord  James,  as  from  his  infancy  he  was 
called,  was  the  only  son  in  a  family  of  six. 
Margaret,  the  eldest  of  his  sisters,  was 
married  to  Lord  Napier  of  Merchiston, 
son  of  the  discoverer  of  logarithms ;  and 
the  brother-in-law,  a  man  of  parts  and 
character,  exerted  a  great  influence  on 
Montrose  in  his  youth.  Two  of  his  sisters 
appear  to  have  been  younger  than  himself. 
He  must  have  been  a  beautiful  boy.  The 
pride  of  his  father,  the  pet  of  his  mother 
and  elder  sisters,  the  heir  to  an  exalted 
title  and  broad  lands,  he  was  likely  to  feel 
himself  from  childhood  an  important  per- 
sonage, and  to  have  any  seeds  of  ostenta- 
tion, vanity,  and  wilfulness  which  might  be 
sown  in  his  nature  somewhat  perilously 
fostered. 

His  boyhood  was  favorable  in  an 
eminent  degree  to  the  generous  and  chival- 
rous virtues.  We  can  fancy  him  scamper- 
ing on  his  pony  over  the  wide  green 
spaces  of  the  old  Scottish  landscape,  when 
roads  were  still  few,  and  the  way  firom  one 
of  his  father's  castles  to  another  would  be 
by  the  drove-roads,  or  across  the  sward 
and  the  heather.  Travelling,  even  of 
ladies  and  children,  was  then  almost  imi- 
versally  performed  on  horseback.  Lord 
James  had  two  ponies  expressly  his  own, 
and  we  hear  of  his  fencing-swords  and  his 
bow.  At  Glasgow,  whither  he  proceeded 
to  study  at  twelve  years  of  age,  under  the 
charge  of  a  tutor  named  William  Forrett, 
he  continued  to  ride,  fence,  and  practise 
archery.     He  was  attended  by  a  valet  and 
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two  young  pages  of  his  own  feudal  follow* 
ing,  Willy  and  Mungo  Graham.  He  had 
a  suit  of  green  camlet,  with  embroidered 
cloak,  and  his  two  pages  were  dressed  in 
red.  He  and  Forrett  rode  out  together, 
Lord  James  on  a  white  horse.  Among 
his  books  was  the  History  of  Geoffrey  de 
Bouillon,  and  one  of  his  favorite  volumes 
was  Raleigh's  History  of  the  World.  The 
establishment  was  supplied  with  "  man- 
chets,"  the  white  bread  of  the  period,  and 
oatcake  and  herrings  were  important  items 
in  the  commissariat  These  particulars, 
gleaned  by  Mr.  Mark  Napier  from  me- 
moranda made  by  Forrett,  enable  us  to 
realize  with  vividenss  the  life  of  the  boy 
Montrose  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  when  the  Clyde  was  still 
a  silvery  river  glancing  by  the  quiet  town 
that  clustered  round  the  old  Cathedral  of 
Glasgow. 

Frorar  Glasgow  we  trace  him  to  St.  An- 
drews, where  he  matriculated  in  the 
University  a  few  months  before  his  father's 
death.  He  was  fourteen  when  the  shrewd 
and  experienced  Earl,  whose  predomin- 
ance might  have  kept  him  beneficially  in 
the  shade,  and  exercised  an  influence  to 
chasten  and  concentrate  his  faculties,  was 
laid  in  the  family  vault  From  this  time 
Montrose  appears  to  have  been  very  much 
lord  of  himself.  His  was  a  mind  of  that 
order  which  peculiarly  required,  to  develop 
its  utmost  strength,  all  that  wise  men  mean 
by  discipline.  To  develop  its  utmost 
strength  ;  not  necessarily  to  develop  its 
utmost  beauty  and  natuial  grace  and  splen- 
dor. There  was  no  malice,  or  guile,  or 
cross-grained  self-will,  or  obstinate  badness 
of  any  kind  in  young  Montrose.  He  ac- 
cepted, with  open-hearted  welcome,  the 
influence  of  Forrett,  of  Napier,  of  every 
worthy  friend  or  teacher,  winning  and  re- 
taining through  life  their  ardent  affection. 
The  poetry,  the  romance,  of  his  nature 
bloomed  out  in  frank  luxuriance.  But  the 
gravity  and  earnest  strength,  the  patient 
thoughtfulness,  thoroughness,  and  the  habit 
of  comprehensible  intellectual  vision,  which 
are  indispensable  to  men  who  not  only  play 
a  brilliant  part  in  great  revolutions,  but 
regulate  and  mould  them,  were  never  his ; 
and  we  cannot  be  sure  that,  under  the  au- 
thority of  a  sagacious,  affectionate,  and  de- 
termined father,  he  might  not  have  attained 
them.  There  is  no  sign  that,  at  college,  he 
engaged  seriously  in  study.  He  became 
probably  a  fluent  Latinist,  which  no  man 


with  any  pretensions  to  education  could 
then  fail  to  be ;  he  was  fond  of  Caesar,  whose 
Commentaries  he  is  said  to  have  carried 
with  him  in  his  campaigns;  and  he  loved  all 
books  of  chivabrous  adventure;  but  we 
hear  of  no  study  that  imposed  self^enial, 
or  required  severe  application.  He  was  a 
distinguished  golf-player  and  archer. 
There  being  now  no  heir,  in  the  direct  line, 
to  the  earldom  and  estates,  he  was  counsel- 
led by  his  friends  to  marry  early,  and  when 
only  seventeen  led  to  the  altar  Magdalene 
Carnegie,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Southesk. 
He  was  already  the  father  of  two  boys 
when,  on  attaining  his  majority,  he  started 
on  his  Contmentd  travels  in  1633. 

For  three  years  he  remained  abroad,  in 
France  and  Italy.  He  made  himself,  say 
his  panegyrists,  '^perfect  in  the  acade- 
mies ;"  learned  "  as  much  mathematics  as 
is  required  for  a  soldier"  (rather  less  pro- 
bably than  Count  Moltke  might  prescribe) ; 
conversed  with  celebrities,  political  and 
erudite;  and  devoted  himself  by  prefe- 
rence to  the  study  of  great  men.  Doubt- 
less these  were  years  of  eager  observation, 
of  eager  and  rapid  acquisition.  He  seems 
to  have  already  impressed  a  wide  circle 
with  the  idea  of  his  superiority,  and  he 
was  prone  to  accept  the  highest  estimate 
which  his  flatterers  formed  of  him. 
I  [Returning  from  the  Continent  in  1636, 
he  presented  himself  at  Court.  Charles 
received  him  coldly,  and  he  was  hurt. 
There  is  no  need  to  believe  with  Mr.  Na- 
pier that  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  elabo- 
rately plotted  to  prevent  his  acquiring  in- 
fluence with  the  King.  Clarendon's  re- 
mark respecting  Charles,  that  he  "  did  not 
love  strangers  nor  very  confident  men," 
accounts  for  what  happened.  A  dash  of 
ostentation  and  self-confidence  was  con- 
spicuously present  in  Montrose ;  and,  as 
his  sister  Catherine  was  known  to  be  at 
this  time  lurking  in  London  in  an  adulte- 
rous connection  with  her  brother-in-law,  it 
may  have  occurred  to  the  King  that  it 
would  be  not  unbecoming  in  the  young 
gentleman  to  carry  less  saiL 

In  Scotland  he  found  himself  a  person 
of  consequence.  He  was  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  nobility,  his  estates  were  large, 
his  connection  extensive;  and  there  was 
a  general  persuasion  that  he  was  capable 
of  great  things.  It  was  of  high  import- 
ance to  secure  such  a  man  to  the  popular 
cause,  and  Montrose  was  not  indisposed 
to  throw  himself  into  the  movement    The 
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scheme  of  Thorough,  in  its  two  branches 
of  enslavement  in  Church  and  State,  had 
been  appUed  to  the  Scottish  Parliament 
and  to  the  Scottish  Church.  Mr.  Brodie, 
whose  valuable  work  on  our  Constitutional 
History  has  been,  perhaps,  too  much 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  Hallam,  points 
out  the  grasping  arbitrariness  with  which, 
in  his  visit  to  Scotland  in  1636,  Charles 
laid  his  hand  upon  the  civil  as  well  as  the 
religious  liberties  of  Scotland.  On  re- 
turning from  his  travels  in  1636,  Montrose 
became  convinced  that  both  were  in  dan- 
ger, and  with  all  that  was  best  in  the  in- 
telligence and  most  fervent  in  the  religion 
of  Scotland,  he  prepared  for  their  defence. 
Against  Thorough  the  National  Cove- 
nant of  1638  was  Scotland's  protest.  It 
corresponds,  in  its  essential  meaning, 
though  not  in  time,  to  the,  impeachment 
of  Strafford  by  the  Commons  of  England. 
In  each  instance  the  respective  nations 
may  be  pronounced  unanimous.  Claren- 
don acted  with  Hampden  and  Pym 
against  Strafford ;  Montrose  put  his  name 
to  the  National  Covenant  as  well  as  Ar- 
gyle,  and  sat  upon  the  same  Table,  or,  as 
we  should  now  say,  managing  committee 
of  Covenanting  Nobles  with  Lothian  and 
Rothes.  Baillie  says  that  the  Covenanters 
found  it  difficult  to  "  guide"  him ;  but  this 
arose  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  business, 
not  because  his  Covenanting  zeal  was  in 
defect,^  but  because  he  would  do  things 
in  a  high-handed,  and  what  appeared  to 
them  an  imprudently  open  way.  The 
Tables,  for  examples,  had  looked  after  the 
Presbyterial  elections  to  the  Glasgow  As- 
sembly of  i63f6  with  a  particularity  savor- 
ing rather  of  paternal  government  on  the 
modern  Imperial  type  than  of  a  govern- 
ment extemporized  for  the  purpose  of  vin- 
dicating, as  one  chief  thing,  the  freedom 
of  Presbyteries  in  Scotland.  This  fact 
turned  up  inopportunely  in  the  Assembly 
itself,  through  the  awkwardness  of  a  clerk, 
who  blurted  out  the  name  of  the  man 
whom  one  of  the  Presbyteries  had  been 
instructed  by  the  Edinburgh  Tables  to  re- 
turn. The  Rev.  David  Dickson  en- 
deavored to  explain,  hinting  that  the  name 
in  question  had  been  sent  down  to  the 
Presbytery  through  negligence.  Mont- 
rose would  not  countenance  even  so  much 
of  pious  guile.  He  started  to  his  feet,  put 
aside  canny  David's  explanation,  and  de- 
clared that  the  Tables  would  stand  to 
every  jot  of  what  they  had  written.     He 


had  no  secretiveness  in  his  nature,  and 
could  do  nothing  by  halves.  He  was  at 
this  time  a  resolute  and  even  an  enthusi- 
astic Covenanter. 

Partly,  perhaps,  with  a  view  to  humor- 
ing and  leading  him,  partly,  also,  because 
they  knew  that  he  was  at  heart  true  to  the 
cause,  the  Covenanters  named  him  Gene- 
ralissimo of  the  army  which  proceeded  to 
Aberdeen  in  the  beginning  of  1639,  to 
check  the  Marquis  of  JHuntley,  who  was 
in  arms  in  the  royal  interest,  and  to  chas- 
tise the  anti-Covenanting  town.  He  was 
accompanied  by  General  Alexander  Les- 
lie, nominally  his  Adjutant,  really  his  in- 
structor. Montrose  took  his  first  practi- 
cal lessons  in  war  with  the  aptitude  of  ge- 
nius bom  for  the  field.  The  Aberdonians 
and  the  Gordons  felt  the  weight  of  his 
hand,  and  the  Royalists  in  the  north-east 
of  Scotland  were  effectually  quelled ;  but 
even  while  enforcing  the  Covenant  at  the 
sword-point,  he  proclaimed  that  his  zeal 
for  the  religious  liberties  of  Scotland  was 
not  more  honest  than  his  allegiance  to  his 
Sovereign ;  and  there  sprung  up  and  gra- 
dually strengthened  in  him  the  idea  that 
Argyle  and  his  party  were  pressing  mat- 
ters too  far,  that  enough  had  been  con- 
ceded by  Charles,  and  that  the  day  was 
drawing  near  when  it  would  be  necessar}' 
to  make  a  stand  for  the  Monarchy. 

In  point  of  fact,  sincere  as  was  the  Co- 
venanting zeal  of  Montrose,  it  was  never 
so  fervent  as  in  some  of  the  Covenanters. 
He  was  a  religious  man,  but  his  religion 
was  a  very  different  thing  from  that  of 
Cromwell,  Vane,  or  Argyle.  With  them 
religion  was  an  impassioned  energy  of 
spiritual  enthusiasm ;  with  him  it  was  the 
devout  and  reverent  loyalty  with  which  a 
noble  nature  regards  the  Sovereign  of  the 
universe.  If  the  main  current  of  tendency 
in  those  years  was  religious, — if  the  main 
factor  in  world-history  was  religious  earn- 
estness,— the  circumstance  that  Montrose 
was  not  a  supremely  religious  man,  would 
account  for  his  having  played  a  glittering 
rather  than  a  great  part  in  the  Revolution. 
Cardinal  de  Retz's  compliment  gives  the 
reason  why  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
be  a  Scottish  Cromwell.  Cardinal  de 
Retz  pronounced  him  "  the  solitary  being 
who  ever  realized  to  his  mind  the  image 
of  those  heroes  whom  the  world  sees  only 
in  the  biographies  of  Plutarch."  A  Plu- 
tarchian  hero  was  out  of  date  in  the  age 
of  the  Puritans.      Montrose    aspired    to 
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emulate  the  deeds  of  Cdesar  and  Alexan- 
der. Cromwell  sought  the  Lord  in  the 
Psalms  of  David.  Add  to  this  that,  in 
comparison  with  Argyle  and  the  best 
heads  in  the  party,  Montrose  was  deficient 
in  judgment,  in  experience,  in  thorough 
apprehension  of  the  organic  facts  of  the 
revolution.  His  lack  of  judgment  is  de- 
monstrated by  his  entire  misconception  of 
the  views  of  Argyle  and  Hamilton.  He 
took  up  the  notion  that  these  men  aimed 
at  sovereignty.  This,  as  the  sequel  proved, 
was  an  hallucination.  When  Charles  I. 
was  struck  down  and  not  yet  beheaded, 
Hamilton  did  not  attempt  to  set  the  Scot- 
tish crown  on  his  own  head,  but  lost  his 
life  in  an  effort  to  replace  it  and  that  of 
England  on  the  head  of  Charles.  When 
Charles  I.  was  dead,  Argyle  did  not  seize 
the  throne  of  Scotland,  which  would  have 
been  a  hopeful  enough  enterprize,  but 
staked  all  on  a  hopeless  attempt  to  regain 
for  Charles  II.  the  throne  for  Charles  I. 
The  motives  of  Argyle's  conduct,  at  the 
period  when  his  path  diverged  from  that 
of  Montrose,  are  sufficiently  clear.  Well 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  king, 
with  the  policy  and  projects  of  Laud  and 
Strafford,  with  the  wrongs  of  the  English 
Puritans  and  their  estimate  of  the  danger 
threatening  the  liberties  of  the  nation,  he 
knew  that  it  would  be  puerile  simplicity 
to  accept  the  professions  of  Charles  as  an 
adequate  guarantee  of  what  Scotland  re- 
quired and  demanded.  Montrose,  ardent 
in  his  devotion  to  his  country  as  Argyle, 
had  never  conferred  with  Hampden,  never 
imbibed  from  the  English  Puritans  their 
invincible  distrust  of  Charles. 

There  was  much  also  in  the  character 
of  Montrose  to  predispose  him  to  that 
lofty  but  somewhat  vague  idealization  of 
authority,  that  enthusiasm  for  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  long  line  of  kings,  that  reve- 
rence for  the  established  order  of  things, 
and  that  partly  aristocratic,  partly  feminine 
shrinking  from  the  coarser  and  cruder 
associations  of  democracy,  which  consti- 
tute the  poetry  of  modern  Toryism.  Mr. 
Mark  Napier  has  printed  an  essay  by 
Montrose,  brief  but  of  singular  interest,  in 
which  his  conception  of  kingly  authority 
and  popular  freedom,  and  of  the  relation 
between  the  two,  is  set  forth  with  as  much 
lucidity  as  is  common  in  writings  of  that 
generation,  and  with  a  certain  stateliness 
and  pomp  of  expression  which,  taken 
along  with  the  touches  of  poetry  occurring 


in  Montrose's  verse,  prove  that,  in  altered 
circumstances,  he  might  have  been  a  re- 
markable writer.  The  value  or  valueless- 
ness  of  the  piece  in  respect  of  political 
philosophy  may  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that 
Montrose  has  not  grasped  the  central  idea 
of  politics  in  modern  times,  to  wit,  repre- 
sentation. The  truth  that  sovereignty  re- 
sides in  the  people,  and  that  kingship  is  a 
delegation  from  the  people,  which  was 
then  beginning  to  make  itself  felt  as  a 
power  in  world-history,  and  was  firmly  ap- 
prehended by  Hampden,  Cromwell,  Pym, 
and  Vane,  has  no  place  in  Montrose's  essay. 
The  notion  of  royal  authority  as  something 
distinct,  balanced  against  national  right  or 
freedom, — a  notion  which  has  bewildered 
political  fanciers,  down  to  the  days  of  Mr. 
Disraeli — is  what  he  fundamentally  goes 
upon.  "  The  king's  prerogative,"  he  says, 
"  and  the  subject's  privilege  are  so  far 
from  incompatibility,  that  the  one  can 
never  stand  unless  supported  by  the  other. 
For  the  sovereign  being  strong,  and  in  full 
possession  of  his  lawful  power  and  prero- 
gative, is  able  to  protect  his  subjects  from 
oppression,  and  maintain  their  liberties  en- 
tire ;  otherwise  not.  On  the  other  side,  a 
people,  enjoying  freely  their  just  liberties 
and  privileges  maintaineth  the  prince's 
honor  and  prerogative  out  of  the  great 
affection  they  carry  towards  him  ;  which  is 
the  greatest  strength  against  foreign  inva- 
sion, or  intestine  insurrection,  that  a  prince 
can  possibly  be  possessed  with."  He 
speaks  of  "  the  oppression  and  tyranny  of 
subjects,  the  most  fierce,  insatiable,  and  in- 
supportable tyranny  in  the  world."  He  is 
prepared  to  go  lengths  in  submission  to  the 
"  prince"  which  show  that  he  never  kin- 
dled into  sympathy  with  the  high,  proud 
and  free  spirit  of  the  English  Puritans, 
never  got  beyond  the  figment  of  indefeasi- 
ble right  in  an  anointed  king.  Subjects, 
he  declares,  "in  wisdom  and  duty  are 
obliged  to  tolerate  the  vices  of  the  prince 
as  they  do  storms  and  tempests,  and  other 
natural  evils  which  are  compensated  with 
better  times  succeeding."  Here  were  the 
germs  of  a  Royalism  as  enthusiastic  as 
could  be  found  among  the  young  lords  and 
swashbucklers  who  were  now  beginning  to 
cluster  round  Charles  at  Whitehall. 

With  Montrose,  in  his  political  specula- 
tions or  dreams,  were  associated  Napier  of 
Merchiston,  Sir  George  Stirling  of  Keir, 
and  Sir  Archibald  Stewart  of  Blackhall. 
These  had  "occasion  to  meet  often"  in 
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Merchiston  Hall,  the  residence  of  Napier, 
near  Edinburgh,  a  turreted  keep  or  castle, 
with  bartizan  atop,  on  which,  in  the  feudal 
times,  the  sentinel  made  his  rounds,  and 
which,  in  the  less  martial  days  that  now 
were,  afforded  on  summer  evenings  a 
pleasant  lounge.  There  Montrose  and 
his  friends,  secure  from  intrusion,  could 
talk  politics,  theoretical  and  practical,  cast- 
ing a  glance  at  intervals  over  the  loveliest 
landscape,  the  green-blue  Pentlands  on  the 
left,  the  soft  undulating  swell  of  Corstor- 
'  phine  hill  on  the  right,  while  the  setting 
sun  flooded  with  amber  glow  the  valley 
that  lay  between.  At  the  foot  of  the  tow- 
er, now  fronted  with  a  white  dwelling- 
house,  but  which  then  stood  bare  and 
gaunt,  were  the  meadows  which  logarithmic 
Napier,  as  fond  of  experimental  farming  as 
of  algebra,  had  nursed  into  sap  and  luxuri- 
ance. Algebra  and  cow-feeding  are  not 
generally  considered  promotive  of  specula- 
tive romance,  but  the  inventor  of  loga- 
rithms gave  play  to  his  imagination  in  the 
study  of  prophecy,  and  was  an  intrepid 
theorist  on  Antichrist  and  Armageddon. 
Lord  Napier,  Montrose's  friend  and 
brother-in-law,  was  the  son  of  this  many- 
sided  genius,  and  seems  to  have  inherited 
his  vein  of  imaginative  enthusiasm  rather 
than  his  sagacious  intelligence  of  algebraic 
figures  and  agricultural  facts.  In  Lord 
Napier's  society  Montrose  found  himself 
steadily  growing  in  that  romantic  loyalty 
which  is  rooted  in  the  affections  rather 
than  in  the  intellect,  and  in  opposition  to 
the  Covenanting  chiefs.  He  was  working 
himself  out  of  the  main  current  of  his 
country's  history,  and  getting  into  a  track 
of  his  own. 

We  can  imagine  the  effect  which  a  per- 
sonal interview  with  Charles,  at  the  period 
when  he  made  his  first  important  conces- 
sions to  his  Scottish  subjects,  would  have 
upon  Montrose.  They  met  at  Berwick  in 
July,  1639,  when  the  King,  finding  it  im- 
practicable to  reduce  the  Scots  by  force  of 
arms,  patched  up  an  agreement  with  the 
Covenanters,  and  might  well  seem,  to  one 
predisposed  to  trust  him,  to  have  yielded 
all  that  his  countrymen  could  reasonably 
expect.  The  "  melancholy  Vandyke  air," 
the  pathetic  dignity  which  seldom  forsook 
Charles  in  private,  the  studied  delicacy 
of  consideration  and  praise  with  which  he 
well  knew  how  to  act  upon  a  young  man 
not  without  his  touch  of  egotism  and  of 
vanity,  won  the  heart  of  Montrose.     The 


latter  did  not  come  to  a  breach  with  the 
Covenanters,  but  henceforward  he  vehe- 
mently exerted  himself  to  oppose  by  con- 
stitutional methods  the  party  which  suspect- 
ed Charles.  He  placed  himself  in  frank 
antagonism  to  Argyle  in  the  Parliament 
which  met  in  Edinburgh  early  in  1640. 
His  belief  was  that  the  King  meant  well 
and  that  the  objects  of  the  Covenant  had 
been  secured.  He  was  now  in  constant 
correspondence  with  Charles,  but  his  let- 
ters contained  nothing  to  imply  that  he 
had  ceased  to  be  a  Covenanter.  Nay,  he 
made  bold  to  give  his  royal  correspondent 
advice  which  is  surprising  for  its  coura- 
geous honesty.  *'  Practise,  sir,  the  tem- 
perate government;  it  fitteth  the  humor 
and  disposition  of  Scotland  best ;  it  glad- 
deth  the  hearts  of  your  subjects ;  strongest 
is  that  power  which  is  based  on  the  happi- 
ness of  the  subject." 

The  position  of  Montrose  was  rapidly 
becoming  painful,  rapidly  becoming  unten- 
able. Restlessness,  agitation,  petulant 
loquacity  were  the  external  signs  of  a 
conflict  with  which  his  mind  was  torn. 
Anxiously  and  ardently  loyal,  he  could  not 
enter  with  enthusiasm  into  the  views  of 
those  who  promoted  the  second  Scottish 
levy  against  Charles,  or  take  any  delight 
in  the  advance  into  England.  Is  was  un- 
deniable, however,  that  the  Covenanters 
had  many  causes  of  offence,  and  as  they 
professed,  in  the  new  appeal  to  arms,  to 
fight  not  against  the  King  but  his  evil 
counsellors,  he  did  not  come  to  an  open 
rupture  with  the  Scottish  leaders.  He 
commanded  2500  men  in  Alexander 
Leslie's  army,  and  dashed  gallantly  into 
the  Tweed  when  the  lot  fell  upon  him  to 
be  the  first  to  cross  the  river.  But  before 
marching  for  England,  he  had  joined  with 
nineteen  other  Scottish  noblemen  in  an 
engagement  to  check  the  disloyal  predomi- 
nance of  Argyle  and  Hamilton,  and  his 
correspondence  with  the  King  was  not  sus- 
pended on  account  of  his  being,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, in  arms  against  his  Majesty. 
We  shall  not,  Ithink,  do  in  justice  to  Mont- 
rose if  we  believe  that,  though  he  proba- 
bly was  half-unconscious  of  the  fact,  he 
was  at  this  time  irritated  by  finding  him- 
self restricted  to  a  secondary  part  in  Scotch 
affairs..  At  the  Council  Board  he  was 
eclipsed  by  Argyle;  in  the  field  he  was 
eclipsed  by  Leslie.  He  would  have  been 
ashamed  to  own  to  himself  such  a  feeling ; 
but  it  was  one  element  in  his  unrest ;  for 
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he  was  impatient,  masterful,  proud,  and 
had  more  confidence  in  himself  than  he 
had  yet  communicated  to  other  people. 
Mr.  Mark  Napier  says  that  he  told 
Colonel  Cochrane  at  Newcastle  that  he 
thought  of  following  the  wars  abroad,  and 
complained  of  being  "  a  man  envied," 
whom  "all  means  were  used  to  cross." 
His  capacity  of  obedience  was  not  so  great 
as  it  has  generally  been  in  great  comman- 
ders. Splendidly  generous  to  all  who 
"  were,  or  were  willing  to  be,  inferior  to 
him,"  he  was  not,  Clarendon  hints,  equally 
happy  in  his  dealings  with  "  superiors  and 
equals." 

On  the  other  hand,  it  were  shallow  to 
impute  to  him  conscious  treachery.  He 
declared  that  he  had  a  right  to  correspond 
^nth  his  sovereign,  devoted  allegiance  to 
whom  was  professed  by  every  Covenanter 
arrayed  against  him.  Montrose  had  no 
reserve;  wore  his  heart  on  his  sleeve; 
talked  to  every  one  who  would  listen  to 
him  against  Argyle.  Even  Mr.  Napier, 
who  is  as  mad  as  a  March  hare  in  admira- 
tion for  his  hero,  admits  that  at  this  time 
he  conducted  himself  like  a  "  simpleton." 
His  fury  against  Argyle  hurried  him  at 
length  into  an  extremity  of  indiscretion. 
Mr.  John  Stewart  of  Ladywell  brought 
him  a  story  about  Argyle  having  spoken 
of  a  disposition  of  the  King,  and  of  his 
(Argyle's)  seizing  the  dictatorship.  It  is 
absurd  to  suppose  that  Argyle  said  any- 
thing like  this;  it  is  inconceivable  that  he 
should  have  said  it  to  Mr.  Stewart ;  but 
Montrose  gave  ear  to  the  tale  and  went 
about  spreading  it.  Argyle  denied  on  oath 
the  charge  made  by  Stewart,  and  the  lat- 
ter was  condemned  and  executed  for  the 
crime  of  leasing-making,  that  is,  of  telling 
lies  calculated  to  provoke  disagreement  be- 
tween the  King  and  his  subjects.  At  the 
same  time  when  he  was  discreditably  mix- 
ing himself  up  in  the  Ladywell  business, 
Montrose  was  detected  in  a  correspon- 
dence with  Charles  of  a  more  suspicious 
nature  than  had  previously  been  made 
public.  Along  with  his  friends  Napier, 
Stirling  of  Keir,  and  Stewart  of  Blackball, 
he  was  arrested,  and  thrown  into  Edin- 
burgh Castle  on  a  charge  of  plotting. 
This  was  in  June,  164/. 

The  short  visit  of  the  King  to  Edin- 
burgh in  August,  1 641,  has  extraordinary 
interest  for  one  who  studies  the  character 
of  Charles  I.,  and  a  considerable  interest 
for  one  who  studies  the  less  puzzling  cha- 


racter of  Montrose.  Charles  could  never 
give  his  heart  wholly  either  to  supremely 
able  men  or  to  men  of  perfect  moral  up- 
rightness and  temperate  wisdom.  Neither 
the  giant  strength  of  Went  worth,  nor  the 
constitutional  moderation  of  Hyde,  was 
quite  to  his  mind.  He  liked  young, 
showy,  extravagantly  promising  men,  whose 
boyish  ecstasies  of  loyalty  fanned  his  lurk- 
ing self-worship.  In  Digby  he  found  one 
such  man,  in  Montrose  another;  and  it 
was  to  bring  to  maturity  schemes  based 
upon  the  support  of  the  Digby  party  in 
England,  and  the  Montrose  party  in  Scot- 
land, that  he  proceeded  to  Edinburgh  in 
1 64 1.  He  told  Hyde  that  he  would 
"  undertake  for  the  Church,"  if  nothing 
serious  were  effected  against  it  before  he 
went  to  Scodand.  The  English  Root 
and  Branch  party,  aiming  as  they  did  at 
the  abolition  of  Episcopacy,  had  thorough- 
ly alarmed  him.  He  was  brought  into  a 
state  of  mind  in  which  it  was  easy  for 
him  to  throw  into  provisional  abeyance 
his  projects  for  the  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tion of  Scotland,  and  to  make  any  sacri- 
fices which  might  be  necessary  to  secure 
the  support  of  the  Scots  to  his  English 
policy.  Between  Montrose  and  him  there- 
fore there  was  common  ground.  True  to 
the  Covenant,  Montrose  could  require 
and  obtain  for  Scotland  the  religious  and 
civil  privileges  which  the  Covenanters 
demanded.  If  Charles,  on  the  other 
hand,  overthrew  Argyle  and  Hamilton, 
and  placed  the  administration  of  Scotland 
and  the  Scotch  army  under  Montrose,  he 
might  return  to  London  with  the  certainty 
not  only  that  his  English  policy  would 
meet  with  no  interruption  from  the  North, 
but  that  in  case  of  emergency  it  would  be 
supported  by  a  body  of  troops  from  Scot- 
land. Montrose's  imprudence,  landing 
him  in  Edinburgh  Castle,  increased  the 
difficulty  of  carrying  out  this  plan,  but  did 
not  render  it  hopeless.  Clarendon  'says 
that  "  by  the  introduction  of  Mr.  William 
Murray  of  the  bedchamber,"  Montrose 
"came  privately  to  the  King"  and  con- 
ferred with  him  on  the  plan.  Mr.  Brodie 
and  Professor  Mason  hold  that  Montrose 
could  not  have  conferred  personally  with 
Charles  because  he  was  in  prison.  But 
Clarendon's  statement  implies  knowledge 
by  the  writer  that  Montrose  was  in  prison. 
The  interview  was  private,  and  Mr.  William 
Murray  was  the  instrument  who  managed 
the  probably  not  very  difficult  bribings  and 
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whisperings  which  were  necessary  to  bring 
it  about.  If  Montrose  had  been  at  large 
he  would  have  been  in  daily  attendance 
upon  the  King,  and  C]arenden*s  evident 
intention,  in  making  any  mention  of  Wil- 
liam Murray  and  of  privacy,  is  to  give 
pointedness  to  the  statement  that,  in  spite 
of  his  confinement  Montrose  made  his  way 
to  Charles.  There  is  no  likelihood,  how- 
ever, that  Montrose  advised  the  King  to 
put  Argyle  and  Hamilton  to  death.  If  he 
did,  the  wickedness  of  the  counsel  would 
be  somewhat  palliated  by  the  consideration 
that  he  might  look  upon  Argyle  and 
Hamilton  as  the  murderers  of  Stewart  of 
Lady  well ;  but  the  arrest  of  these  noblemen 
and  the  overturn  of  their  administration 
were  sufficient  for  Montrose's  scheme; 
and  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  he  would 
have  advised  a  step  which  must  have  con- 
vulsed Scotland  with  horror  and  indigna- 
tion. The  scheme,  whatever  may  have 
been  its  details,  failed  utterly.  Charles 
and  Montrose  were  not  the  men  to  con- 
duct a  plot  against  Argyle.  The  King 
was  as  usual  the  victim  of  his  own  cun- 
ning. Hamilton  and  Argyle  received  in- 
formation of  what  was  on  foot,  and  left 
Edinburgh  declaring  their  lives  in  danger. 
Charles  was  profuse  in  disavowals,  and 
though  the  popular  chiefs  both  in  Scotland 
and  England  dis"believed  him,  the  shrewd 
and  cautious  Argyle  was  willing  to  make 
matters  easy  for  reconcilement.  Montrose 
and  his  friends  were  released  from  prison. 
Argyle  was  created  a  marquis.  Charles 
conceded  all  the  demands  of  the  Scots 
and  returned  to  London. 

Montrose  affirmed  in  his  latest  hours 
that  he  had  been  true  to  the  Covenant. 
Nothing  which  we  have  seen  is  inconsis- 
tent with  this  position.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  he  viewed  with  satis- 
faction the  concessions  made  by  the  King 
to  the  Covenanters,  although  he  was 
doubtless  mortified  to  find  that  the  admi- 
nistration of  affairs  in  Scotland  must  con- 
tinue in  the  hands  of  his  rivals.  His 
loyalty  had  been  deepening  in  fervor,  and 
he  would  henceforth  feel  that  impassioned 
devotion  was  the  sentiment  wherewith  he 
and  all  Scotsmen  ought  to  regard  the 
King. 

He  was  accordingly  prepared  to  en- 
counter with  impassioned  resistance  the 
proposal  of  Vane  in  1643,  that  Scotland 
should  take  part  with  the  English  Pariia- 
ment,  and    send  an  army  to  oppose  the 


king.  He  had  signed  the  National  Cove- 
nant of  Scotland :  he  never  signed,  he 
infinitely  detested,  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant.  The  descendant  of  Scot- 
land's ancient  kings  had  given  the  Scots 
all  they  asked ;  he  was  now  struggling 
sword  in  hand  with  his  English  sub- 
jects; and  impelled  by  his  every  instinct 
of  justice,  loyalty,  and  gratitude,  Montrose 
declared  that,  if  his  countrymen  fought 
against  Charles,  he  would  fight  against  his 
countrymen.  "The  Covenant,"  he  said, 
in  a  solemn  hour,  "  I  took ;  I  own  it,  and 
adhere  to  it.  Bishops,  I  care  not  for 
them ;  I  never  intended  to  advance  their 
interest :  but  when  the  king  had  granted 
you  all  your  desires,  and  you  were  every 
one  sitting  under  his  own  vine,  and  under 
his  fig-tree,  that  then  you  should  have 
taken  a  party  in  England  by  the  hand, 
and  entered  into  a  League  and  Covenant 
with  them  against  the  king,  was  the  thing 
I  judged  my  duty  to  oppose  to  the  utter- 
most." All  the  logic  of  Scottish  Royal- 
ism  is  in  these  words ;  and,  for  one  who 
believed  that  Charles  was  honest,  the  ar- 
gument was  complete  and  invulnerable. 

When  Alexander  Leslie  and  his  Scots 
entered  England  to  assist  the  Parliament 
in  January,  1644,  Montrose  was  in  the 
Royal  camp  at  Oxford,  eagerly  offering 
his  services.  How  different  might  have 
been  the  sequel  if  Charles  had  placed 
Montrose  in  a  position  whence  he  might 
have  made  his  way  to  the  chief  command 
in  England!  In  the  beginning  of  1644, 
the  spirit  of  the  English  cavaliers  was  un- 
broken, the  military  resources  of  Charles 
were  great.  What  from  first  to  last  was 
wanting  to  the  king  was  one  consummately 
able  military  man,  and  who  shall  say  what 
the  result  might  have  been  if  the  military 
genius,  which  burned  itself  away  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  had  found  its  work  in 
marshalling,  and  bringing  into  the  field,  and 
directing  in  battle  the  immense  fighting 
power  available  for  the  cause  of  Charles 
in  England  ?  Montrose,  however,  was 
not  yet  known,  and  his  immediate  promo- 
tion to  high  command  would  have  given 
offence  to  the  English  cavaliers.  Some 
troops  were  placed  at  his  disposal,  and  in 
March,  1644,  he  commenced  operations 
in  the  north  of  England.  He  took  Mor- 
peth Castle,  displaying  in  the  exploit, 
courage,  promptitude,  and  energy,  but 
effected  nothing  of  importance.  He  does 
not  appear  to  have  mastered  the  condi- 
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tions  of  the  situation  in  the  south,  or  to 
have  perceived  where  the  vital  part  of  the 
business  was  being  transacted.  Had  he 
done  so,  he  would  surely  have  made  his 
way  to  Marston  Moor,  as  Cromwell  did ; 
and  might,  in  the  hour  of  battle,  have 
supplemented  with  effect  "  Newcastle's 
heartless  head  and  Rupert's  headless  heel." 
He  was  not  present  on  that  memorable 
field,  and  evinced  his  ignorance  of  the 
pass  to  which  it  had  brought  the  king's 
affairs  by  asking  Prince  Rupert  to  give 
him  a  thousand  horse  in  order  that  he 
might  cut  his  way  with  them  into  Scotland. 
Rupert  showed  his  sense  of  the  inoppor- 
tuneness  of  this  request  by  calling  to  his 
own  standard  the  men  whom  Montrose 
commanded,  and  leaving  him  to  make  his 
way  to  Scotland  as  he  might. 

He  had  ample  parchment  powers  from 
the  king,  but  absolutely  nothing  else. 
Prince  Maurice  was  nominally  invested 
with  the  chief  command  in  Scotland,  and 
Montrose  had  been  named  his  Lieutenant- 
General.  It  was  necessary  for  him  to 
enter  Scotland  disguised  as  a  groom,  in 
attendance  on  his  two  friends.  Sir  William 
RoUo  and  Colonel  Sibbald.  In  their 
journey  across  the  Scottish  lowlands,  a. 
soldier  who  had  fought  under  Montrose 
recognized  him,  but  the  honest  fellow 
kept  the  secret.  He  passed  through  Perth 
and  Angus,  not  daring  to  turn  aside  even 
into  his  own  mansion  to  look  at  his  coun- 
tess and  children,  and  drew  bridle  finally 
at  TullibeUon,  a  remote  and  secluded  lo- 
cality between  Perth  and  Dunkeld.  It 
was  now  the  22nd  of  August,  1644. 

He  lurked  for  a  little  lime  in  profound 
concealment,  haunting  the  hills  at  night, 
and  stealing  into  a  small  cottage  at  day- 
break, and  dispatched  his  two  friends  to 
ascertain  what  glimpse  of  hope  there 
might  be  for  the  Royal  cause  in  Scotland. 
They  returned  with  gloomy  looks  and  dis- 
mal words.  The  Covenanting  Committee 
of  Estates,  dominated  by  Argyle,  was 
everywhere  triumphant.  Huntley  had  re- 
tired from  the  conflict,  and  had  betaken 
himself  to  the  remote  fastnesses  of  Strath- 
naver  in  Caithness.  One  night,  when 
Montrose  had  taken  up  his  quarters  in 
Methven  wood,  he  observed  a  Highlander 
carrying  the  well-known  rallying  sign  of 
the  clans,  a  fiery  cross.  Venturing  to 
accost  the  clansman,  he  learns  that  he  is 
an  emissary  of  Alexander  MacDonald  or 
Colkitto,  a  Scot  by  birth  who  had  served 


under  the  Earl  of  Antrim  in  Ireland,  and 
had  landed  with  some  1200  or  1600  men 
on  the  coast  of  Argyleshire.  The  mes- 
senger, besides  carrying  the  fiery  cross, 
had  been  instructed  by  Colkitto  to  make 
his  way  to  Montrose,  who  was  believed  to 
be  at  Carlisle,  and  to  deliver  to  him  a  let- 
ter. Montrose  lost  no  time  in  sending  the 
Highlander  back  with  commands  to  Col- 
kitto to  meet  him  at  the  castle  of  Blair 
among  the  braes  of  Athol.  Colkitto  had 
established  himself  in  the  castle  of  Blair, 
when  Montrose,  who  had  walked  twenty 
miles  across  the  hills  with  a  single  atten- 
dant, was  seen  coming  through  the  heather. 
Something  in  his  look  told  the  brave 
Irish  and  Highlanders  that  this  was  the 
man  they  sought.  Montrose  was  now 
thirty-two,  the  vigor  of  perfect  manhood 
blending  in  his  face  and  person  with  the  last 
and  noblest  beauty  of  youth.  The  High- 
land dress  displayed  to  advantage  his  ex- 
quisitely formed  limbs  and  lithe  and 
sinewy  frame.  His  chestnut  hair,  his 
proud  forehead  and  piercing  grey  eye,  his 
aquiline  nose,  his  ruddy  and  white  com- 
plexion, his  expression  of  perfect  intrepi- 
dity and  joyful  hope,  revealed  to  the  quick 
Celtic  apprehension  the  supreme  chieftain 
and  warrior.  The  lone  hills  of  Athol 
rang  with  the  fierce  acclamations  of  the 
clans.  The  Stewarts  and  Robertsons, 
though  well  affected  to  the  king,  had  hesi- 
tated about  joining  Colkitto,  but  they  at 
once  placed  themselves  under  the  orders 
of  the  Royal  Lieutenant.  They  were  in 
number  about  800,  and  300  of  Huntley^s 
men,  whose  spirit  was  less  easily  broken 
than  that  of  their  chief,  came  in  from 
Badenoch.  Lord  Kilpont,  Sir  John  Drum- 
mond,  and  Montrose's  own  nephew,  the 
Master  of  Maderty,  joined  with  their  re- 
tainers. Montrose  saw  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  tight  little  army  of,  say,  3000 
men,  and  with  that  solemn  ostentation 
which  characterized  him  and  by  which  he 
knew  how  to  act  upon  the  fervid  fancy  of 
the  Highlanders,  he  unfurled  the  royal 
standard.  I'he  Highlanders  and  Irish 
lacked  almost  everything  but  valor.  The 
Irish  had  "rusty  battered  matchlocks," 
and  one  round  of  ammunition.  There 
was  no  artillery,  no  cavalry.  Many  of  the 
Highlanders  had  not  even  swords.  Pikes, 
clubs,  bows  and  arrows,  figured  in  their 
miscellaneous  armament,  and  a  consider- 
able number  had  no  weapons  at  all. 
Montrose  led  them  instantly  to  battle. 
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The  Scottish  army,  horse  and  foot,  was 
at  this  time  in  England,  and  the  force 
which  could  be  collected  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment  to  meet  the  impending  attack 
consisted  of  farm  servants,  apprentices, 
burghers  zealous  for  the  Covenant  but  un- 
accustomed to  arms,  with  a  few  gentlemen 
to  form  a  troop  or  two  of  cavalry.  These 
wanted  only  drill  to  become  valuable 
soldiers,  but  drill  was  indispensable,  and, 
with  Montrose  and  Colkitto  at  hand,  im- 
practicable. Lord  Elcho,  who  was  in 
command  of  the  Covenanters,  drew  out 
on  the  heaths  of  Tippermuir  and  Cultma- 
lindy,  near  Perth.  His  men  were  twice 
as  numerous  as  those  of  Montrose.  They 
had  six  or  eight  cannon  in  front.  Soon 
after  dawn  on  the  ist  of  September,  1644, 
the  royal  army  appeared.  Montrose  ar- 
ranged his  troops  in  one  line  three  deep, 
the  Irish  in  the  centre.  He  called  the  at- 
tention of  those  who  had  no  weapons  to 
the  large  flints  which  lay  about  on  the 
moor,  capable  of  being  applied  with  emi- 
nent effect  by  Highland  arms  to  Covenant- 
ing heads.  At  about  seven  in  the  morning 
he  gave  the  word  to  charge,  and  the  little 
army  sprang  forward.  The  Irish,  having 
fired  their  one  volley,  clubbed  muskets  and 
fell  on.  The  Highlanders  uttering  yells  of 
exultation  and  fury,  dashed  into  the  inco- 
herent masses  which  knew  barely  enough 
of  soldiership  to  stand  in  rank.  An  hour 
had  scarce  passed  before  cannon,  colors, 
baggage  had  been  taken,  and  the  army  of 
the  Covenant  was  a  wild  mob  hurrying  to- 
wards Perth.  In  the  brief  clash  of  actual 
conflict  only  a  score  or  two  had  fallen,  but 
many  hundreds  were  slain  in  the  flight. 
The  loss  on  the  side  of  Montrose  was  in- 
significant, and  the  victorious  army  took 
possession  of  Perth. 

With  the  indefinable  power  of  one  suit- 
ed by  nature  for  command,  Montrose  had 
inspired  his  army  with  confidence  the 
moment  he  had  placed  himself  at  its  head. 
He  had  apprehended  with  nicest  precision 
the  character  of  the  force  at  his  disposal 
and  that  of  the  levies  under  Lord  Elcho. 
He  saw  that  the  way  to  handle  the  High- 
landers was  to  launch  them  like  a  bolt  at 
the  enemy,  their  power  lying  essentially  in 
the  charge.  In  point  of  fact  the  High- 
land charge,  well  delivered,  has  on  all  oc- 
casions carried  everything  before  it ;  again 
and  again,  even  so  late  as  1745,  it  ^  broke 
the  bayonet  line  of  disciplined  troops; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  had  Mon- 


trose or  Dundee  been  in  command,  it 
would  have  shattered  Cumberland's  army 
at  Culloden.  But  while  he  appreciated 
the  fighting  capacities  of  the  Highlanders, 
and  used  them  in  a  masterly  manner, 
Montrose  did  not  show  himself  qualified 
to  cope  with  the  defects  of  a  Highland 
army.  A  military  genius,  calm  and  com- 
prehensive as  well  as  prompt  and  intrepid, 
would  have  perceived  these  to  be,  if  in- 
curable, fatal  to  permanence  of  success. 
At  the  moment  which  in  war  is  most  pre- 
cious of  all,  the  moment  when  victory  is 
to  be  improved,  ihe  clansmen  habitually 
left  the  standard  in  order  to  reach  their 
native  glens  and  deposit  their  booty.  If 
the  season  happened  to  be  that  of  harvest, 
they  would  go  to  gather  in  their  patches 
of  corn.  The  commander  saw  his  lines, 
steadfast  in  battle,  melt  away  under  the 
sun  of  victory.  This  habit  of  the  High- 
landers may  have  been  invincible,  and 
Montrose  may  have  known  it  to  be  so ; 
but  the  fact  is  not  self-evident,  and  there 
is  no  proof  that  he  displayed  skill  or  de- 
termination in  grappling  with  the  mischiefl 
It  would  have  been  the  part  of  a  military 
pedant  to  attempt  to  turn  the  Highlanders 
at  once  into  regular  soldiers,  or  to  destroy 
the  organization  of  the  clans ;  but  a  far- 
sighted  commander  in  Montrose's  position 
would  have  felt  the  absolute  necessity  of 
imparting  to  them  enough  of  the  character 
of  soldiers,  as  distinguished  from  brigands, 
to  make  them  capable  of  being  depended 
on  in  the  crisis  of  a  campaign.  They 
were  excitable,  warm-hearted,  imaginative, 
and  Montrose  knew  how  to  stir  their  en- 
thusiasm. Had  he  appealed  to  them, 
when  victory  first  crowned  his  standard, 
as  the  only  army  in  Scotland  maintaining 
the  Royal  cause ;  had  he  called  upon  them 
to  rise  from  robbers  into  soldiers ;  had  he 
pledged  his  honor  that,  when  the  king  got 
his  own  again,  their  services  would  be  re- 
warded ;  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
his  efforts  would  have  been  fruitless.  •  Even 
if  the  necessity  to  yield  to  some  extent  to 
Highland  prepossessions  was  inexorable,  a 
troop,  chosen  from  the  various  clans  and 
trusted  by  all,  might  have  been  periodically 
deputed  to  carry  home  the  plundo*,  and 
at  tlie  same  time  to  recruit.  Having 
gained  command  of  Perth  at  the  very 
commencement  of  his  operations,  Mon- 
trose might  have  formed  a  military  chest, 
which  he  had  subsequent  opportunities  of 
replenishing,   and  he    might   thus    have 
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gradually  taken  the  Highlanders  into  the 
king's  pay  and  strengthened  his  hold  upon 
them.  None  of  these  measures  seem  to 
have  occurred  to  him.  The  poetry  of  war, 
the  romance  of  the  battle  and  the  march, 
have  been  known  from  the  days  of  Homer, 
but  the  prose  of  war  is  essential  to  success 
in  the  business.  Criticism,  however,  is 
easy ;  art  is  difficult ;  and  it  is  after  all 
not  quite  certain  that  the  most  cool,  and 
practical  of  soldiers,  a  Caesar,  a  Frederick, 
a  Napoleon,  would  have  made  more  of 
the  Highland  aruiy  than  Montrose. 

Twelve  days  after  the  battle  of  Tipper- 
muir  he  was  in  the  northeast  of  Scotland, 
marching  down  the  left  bank  of  the  Dee 
to  visit  Aberdeen.  On  the  13th  of  Sep- 
tember, he  defeated  the  forces  mustered  to 
defend  the  town.  The  fighting  was  more 
severe  than  at  Tipper muir,  but  the  over- 
throw of  the  Covenanters  was  complete, 
and  the  infuriated  Irishmen  poured  into 
Aberdeen.  Montrose,  who,  with  Hender- 
son and  other  clerical  leaders,  had  at  one 
time  done  his  best  to  convince  the  Aber- 
donians  that  they  ought  to  take  the  Cove- 
nant and  fight  the  king,  and  at  another 
had  inflicted  upon  them  harsh  military 
chastisement  for  slowness  in  following  his 
advice,  was  bound  to  exert  himself  strenu- 
ously to  protect  the  town  from  pillage. 
Unfortunately,  a  drummer  who  had  been 
his  herald  to  the  townsmen  was  shot.  An 
insult,  unattended  with  bloodshed,  had 
been  done  to  his  flag  before  the  battle  of 
Tippermuir.  Proud  of  his  commission 
from  his  sovereign  and  knowing  that  it 
entitled  him  on  any  showing  to  all  belli- 
gerent rights,  he  was  incensed  at  these  out- 
rages. It  is  also  urged  by  his  apologists 
that  it  was  beyond  his  power  to  restrain 
the  Irish,  and  that  he  did  what  he  could 
to  draw  them  from  their  prey  by  pitching 
his  camp,  the  day  after  the  battle,  at  Kin- 
tore,  a  village  ten  miles  distant  from  Aber- 
deen. It  is  unquestionable,  however,  that 
he  made  no  personal  attempt  to  check  the 
Irish,  and  that  they  committed  horrible 
atrocities  .in  what  was  then  one  of  the 
most  loyal  towns  in  Scotland.  No  one 
has  imputed  deliberate  cruelty  to  Mon- 
trose, but  he  was  culpably  reckless  of 
blood,  and  the  butchery  in  the  streets  of 
Aberdeen  has  left  a  stain  upon  his  name. 

Argyle  had  not  been  unaware  of  the 
landing  of  Colkitto  from  Ireland.  Think- 
ing it  would  be  easy  to  crush  the  little 
band  of  Irish,  he  had  hastened  to  seize 


their  boats,  but  had  subsequently  been 
languid  in  his  operations  a^'ainst  them,  as 
if  the  business  were  too  trivial  for  serious 
attention.  The  battles  of  Tippermuir  and 
Deeside  startled  him  into  activity.  He  put 
himself,  along  with  Lord  Lothian,  at  the 
head  of  such  a  body  of  horse  and  foot  as 
could  be  relied  upon  to  defeat  Montrose 
if  only  he  could  be  brought  to  an  engage- 
ment. But  though  he  detested  Argyle, 
both  personally  and  on  account  of  his  dis- 
affection to  Charles,  and  though  he  knew 
the  importance  of  every  blow  that  could 
be  struck  for  the  Royal  cause,  Montrose 
would  not  fight  at  a  disadvantage.  He 
retreated  before  Argyle,  and  struck  west- 
ward from  the  neighborhood  of  Aberdeen. 
Finding  himself  headed  by  a  setond  body 
of  Covenanters  posted  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Spey,  he  marched  up  the  valley  of 
that  river,  penetrated  into  Badenoch,  and 
wheeling  round  by  Athol  marched  again 
down  Deeside.  Patient  Argyle  kept  on 
his  track,  and  the  Covenanters  of  Moray 
were  ready  to  turn  him  when  his  columns 
showed  their  heads  on  the  banks  of  Spey. 
Once,  at  the  casde  of  Fyvie,  he  was  al- 
most caught  napping ;  but  by  his  presence 
of  mind  and  fertility  of  resource,  and  by 
the  dashing  courage  of  the  Irish,  he  was 
extricated  from  the  peril.  At  Fyvie,  as 
formerly  on  Deeside,  he  greatly  increased 
the  efficiency  of  his  few  horse  by  inter- 
spersing foot  soldiers  in  their  ranks,  and 
astonishing  the  opposing  cavalry  by  the 
discharge  of  musketry  in  their  faces. 
Montrose  was  familiarly  acquainted  with 
Caesar's  Commentaries,  and  is  said  to  have 
carried  the  book  with  him  in  his  campaigns. 
It  is  probable  that  the  expedient  of  mixing 
cavalry  with  infantry  was  suggested  both 
to  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  to  Montrose 
by  Caesar's  tactics  at  Pharsalia.  Its  adop- 
tion by  the  Swede  set  Frederick  upon 
using  it  in  his  first  battle ;  but  it  proved  at 
Molwitz  to  be  misapplied  and  disastrous. 
Three  times  did  Montrose  lead  Argyle 
up  Spey,  round  by  Athol,  and  down  Dee. 
Thinking  at  last  that  his  enemy  would  be 
glad  to  rest  and  that  the  work  of  crushing 
him  might  be  resumed  in  spring,  Argyle 
drew  off  his  troops,  threw  up  the  com- 
mand, and  retired  to  enjoy  a  few  weeks  of 
repose  in  his  castle  of  Inverary.  Between 
him  and  Montrose  towered  the  loftiest  hill 
ranges  in  Great  Britain,  and  he  flattered 
himself  that  no  one  except  his  devoted  re- 
tainers of  the  clan   Campbell  knew  the 
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passes  which  led  through  those  moun- 
tains into  his  feudal  domain.  It  was  now 
December,  and  the  austere  Marquis  might 
reflect  with  satisfaction  that  Montrose,  who 
had  not  dared  to  meet  him  in  fight,  must 
winter  in  the  hungry  wilds  of  Athol.  What 
could  even  a  puissant  Argyle  make  of  an 
enemy,  if  he  would  not  turn  and  fight  him  ? 
The  mood  of  the  great  Maccallumore 
would  be  one  of  mild  self-adulation,  spiced 
with  pleasant  contempt  for  his  enemy. 

Suddenly,  before  December's  moon  had 
filled  her  horn,  he  was  startled  to  learn 
that  Montrose  was  uj^on  him.  "Wading 
through  drifts  of  snow,  scaling  precipices, 
and  traversing  mountain-paths  known  to 
none  save  the  solitary  shepherd  or  hunts- 
man," the  Highlanders  made  their  way 
into  Argyleshire  and  began  laying  it  waste 
with  fire  and  sword.  Argyle  stepped  into 
a  fishing-boat  and  escaped.  Montrose, 
dividing  his  army  into  three  bodies,  ravaged 
the  country.  Every  man  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms  against  king  Charles  who  fell  into 
their  hands  was  put  to  the  sword;  the  cattle 
were  driven  off,  the  houses  burned.  Most 
of  the  men,  it  is  probable,  imitated  their 
chief,  and  took  to  flight  as  soon  as  the 
fires  on  the  horizon  announced  the  ad- 
vance of  Montrose.  The  work  of  devas- 
tation was  continued  into  the  first  month 
of  the  new  year.  As  January  drew  to  a 
close,  the  royal  army  marched  in  the  di- 
rection of  Inverness,  where  Seaforth  was 
gathering  force  in  the  interest  of  the  Cove- 
nanters. Montrose  encamped  at  Kilcum- 
min  at  the  head  of  Loch  Ness.  Mean- 
while Argyle  has  been  making  prepara- 
tions. He  has  drawn  a  body  of  troops 
from  the  Lowlands,  mustered  his  clans- 
men, and  taken  up  his  quarters  in  the 
castle  of  Inverlochy.  Once  more  he 
breathes  freely,  for  the  Lochaber  range  is 
between  him  and  his  indefatigable  foe. 

With  the  glance  of  genius  Montrose  per- 
ceives his  opportunity,  and  acts  upon  it 
with  theaudacity  of  a  commander  who  had 
inspired  his  men  with  his  own  dauntless 
and  resolute  spirit.  Starting  at  sunrise,  he 
enters  the  rugged  ravine  of  the  Tarf. 
"  Through"  gorge  and  over  mountain,  now 
crossing  the  awful  ridges  of  Corryarrick, 
now  plunging  into  the  valley  of  the  rising 
Spey,  now  climbing  the  wild  mountains  of 
Glenroy  to  the  Spean,"  wading  through 
snow-drifts,  fording  rivers  and  hill  burns  up 
to  their  girdle,  the  Highlanders  press  on  un- 
til, "  having  placed  the  Lochaber  mountains 


behind  them,  they  beheld  from  the  skirts  of 
Ben  Nevis,  reposing  under  the  bright  moon 
of  a  clear  frosty  night,  the  yet  bloodless 
shore  of  Loch  Eil,  and  the  frowning  towers 
of  Inverlochy."  At  five  o'clock  in  the  win- 
ter evening  the  van  of  Montrose  appeared ; 
at  eight  the  rear  had  closed  up.  Next  morn- 
ing the  Campbells  stood  gallantly  to  their 
arms,  their  chief  having  betaken  himself  to 
his  barge  in  order  to  behold  the  battle  from 
a  place  of  safety.  In  spite  of  the  admitted 
valor  of  his  clan,  he  was  siirnally  defeated. 
The  spell  by  which  he  had  imposed  upon 
the  imagination  of  the  Highlanders  was 
effectually  broken,  and  his  power  as  the 
head  of  a  formidable  body  of  Highland 
warriors  permanently  impaired. 

It  was  natural  that  Montrose  should 
now  experience  a  sense  of  almost  intoxi- 
cating elation.  He  had  rendered  brilliant 
service,  to  the  master  whom  he  ardently 
loved,  and  he  had  eclipsed  and  discredited 
a  rival  with  whom  he  had  for  long  years 
been  engaged  in  internecine  conflict,  and 
who  had  at  one  time  been  so  much  in  the 
ascendant  as  to  be  able  to  exercise  towards 
him  a  contemptuous  leniency.  The  im- 
portance of  his  victories  to  the  cause  of 
Charles  he  over-rated.  Mr.  Napier  prints 
a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  the  king  after 
the  battle  of  Inverlochy,  in  which  he  urges 
his  Majesty  to  come  to  no  terms  with  the 
Parliament,  and  speaks  confidently  of  his 
own  ability  to  do  great  things,  in  the  en- 
suing summer,  for  the  royal  cause.  He  had 
manifestly  no  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
posture  of  affairs  in  England,  and  was  un- 
able to  gauge  the  importance  of  those  mili- 
tary changes  in  the  Parliament's  army 
which  were  being  introduced  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Cromwell.  He  can  hardly  be 
blamed  for  supposing  that  English  Royal- 
ism  could  still  do  something  considerable 
for  the  king.  The  dream  of  his  ambition 
was  to  lead  an  army  into  England,  form  a 
junction  with  the  royal  forces,  and  re-es- 
tablish the  monarchy.  Had  he  been  at 
Charles's  right  hand,  absolutely  command- 
ing his  troops  in  England  as  well  .as  in  Scot- 
land, the  current  of  our  history  might  have 
flowed  in  a  different  channel ;  but  between 
him  and  the  Royal  camp  lay  the  Scottish 
army  under  Alexander  Leslie,  and  he  had 
no  force  adequate  to  encounter  it. 
Among  Charles's  many  weaknesses  was 
that  of  facile  hope,  and  the  tone  of  exulta- 
tion and  promise  in  which  Montrose  now 
wrote  may  have  been  one  among  the  fatal 
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influences  which  induced  him  to  refuse  an 
arrangement  either  with  the  Parliament,  or 
with  the  Scots,  or  with  both,  and  so  lured 
him  to  his  doom. 

Meanwhile  Montrose,  who  could  gain 
nothing  by  lingering  in  Argyleshire,  struck 
away  again  for  the  north-east,  attempting 
to  raise  the  Gordons  and  the  country  ge- 
nerally for  the  king,  and  laying  waste  the 
Covenanting  districts  in  his  path.  The 
town  of  Dundee  was  noted  for  its  zeal  for 
the  Covenant,  and  he  resolved  to  chastise 
it.  The  Committee  of  Estates,  however, 
had  not  been  idle.  Summoning  General 
Baillie  and  Colonel  Urry,  from  the  army  in 
England,  and  putting  under  their  com- 
mand 3000  well-drilled  foot  and  nearly 
1000  good  horse,  they  had  sent  them  in 
pursuit  of  the  royal  army.  Montrose  had 
actually  stormed  Dundee,  and  the  Irish 
and  Highlanders  had  commenced  the 
work  of  pillage.  Many  of  them  were 
already  drunk.  The  alarm  was  suddenly 
raised  that  Baillie  and  Urry  were  at  hand. 
Montrose  perceived  that  the  sole  chance  of 
safety  was  in  immediate  retreat.  Exerting 
himself  with  the  utmost  skill  and  presence 
of  mind,  he  succeeded  in  drawing  off  the 
plunderers.  The  intoxicated  men  were 
driven  along  in  front ;  at  the  head  of  his 
few  horse  he  cut  in  between  the  enemy  and 
the  rear ;  a  safe  retreat  was  effected,  and 
at  midnight  he  halted  his  column  near 
Arbroath. 

Baillie  jogged  steadily  on  behind,  and 
Montrose  learned  that  he  had  occupied  * 
the  road  to  the  Grampians.  The  Cove- 
nanting General,  knowing  that  Montrose 
could  not  march  into  the  sea,  and  believ- 
ing him  to  have  no  line  of  retreat,  allowed 
his  men  to  snatch  a  few  hours  of  repose. 
But  Montrose  was  vividly  awake.  The 
Highlanders  had  now  got  the  drink  out  of 
their  heads,  and  understood  that  they  must 
shake  themselves  up  and  march  for  life. 
Silent,  like  a  long  black  snake  winding 
through  the  darkness,  the  columiv  stole 
past  the  camp  of  Baillie  and  made  for  the 
hills.  The  Covenanting  general  followed 
hard  as  soon  as  he  learned  that  Montrose 
had  given  him  the  slip,  and  it  was  not  un 
til  after  a  march  (including  the  storm  of 
Dundee)  of  three  aays  and  two  nights  that 
Montrose  permitted  his  men  to  rest.  "  I 
have  often,"  writes  Dr.  Wishart,  Mont- 
rose's chaplain  and  biographer,  "  heard 
those  who  were  esteemed  the  most  expe- 
rienced officers,  not  in  Britain  only,  but  in 


France  and  Germany,  prefer  this  march  to 
his  most  celebrated  victories."  Justice, 
however,  requires  the  admission  that,  if 
Montrose  could,  by  vehement  personal  ex- 
ertion, draw  off  his  men  from  the  sack  ot 
Dundee,  he  cannot  be  held  free  from  re- 
sponsibility for  the  atrocities  they  commit- 
ted in  Aberdeen. 

Since  the  day  when  he  had  raised  the 
Royal  standard,  it  had  been  one  main  ob- 
ject with  Montrose  to  prevail  upon  the 
loyal  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Gordon  to 
join  him.  The  Marquis  of  Huntley,  their 
feudal  chief,  had  abandoned  hope,  and 
would  not  order  them  to  rise.  Montrose 
now  determined  upon  an  effort  to  secure 
once  for  all  the  service  of  the  Gordon 
riders.  For  this  purpose  he  dispatched 
Lord  Gordon,  a  zealous  and  intrepid  loyal- 
ist, to  call  the  gentlemen  of  his  family  to 
arms.  They  obeyed  the  call  with  unwont- 
ed alacrity,  and  a  considerable  body  of 
horse  came  together.  Hearing  of  this 
movement,  Baillie  detached  Colonel  Urry 
with  such  force  as  might  crush  Lord  Gor- 
don before  he  effected  a  junction  with 
Montrose.  Urry  increased  his  numbers  by 
associating  with  his  own  detachment  the 
Covenanters  of  Moray  and  those  serving 
under  the  Earls  of  Seaforth  and  Sutherland. 
Penetrating  the  intention  of  the  Covenan- 
ters, Montrose  executed  one  of  his  meteor- 
like marches,  joined  Lord  Gordon,  and, 
though  still  outnumbered  be  Urry,  pre- 
pared to  give  battle.  The  scene  of  the 
conflict  was  the  village  of  Auldearn,  a  few 
miles  from  the  town  of  Nairn. 

Montrose's  plan  of  battle  revealed  the 
strategist.  He  posted  Colkitto  with  a 
small  body  of  Irishmen  and  Highlanders 
on  the  right  of  the  village.  His  object 
was  to  attract  to  this  point  a  large  propor- 
tion of  Urry*s  army,  and  engage  it  in  a 
vain  attack,  while  he  was  winning  the  bat- 
tle in  another  part  of  the  field.  He  there- 
fore displayed  the  Royal  standard  where 
Colkitto  fought.  His  practice  had  been 
to  rear  the  flag  in  the  key  of  the  position 
where  he  commanded  in  person.  It  would 
be  fatal  to  his  plan  if  Colkitto  were  driven 
from  the  field  and  the  force  engaged 
against  him  released  ;  therefore  he  was 
posted  in  enclosures  which  Montrose  well 
knew  he  could  hold,  but  was  strictly  en- 
joined not  to  leave  them.  Montrose  him- 
self took  up  his  position  on  the  left  of  the 
village.  Between  his  post  and  that  of 
Colkitto  were  the  houses  of  the  hamlet. 
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He  ostentatiously  placed  his  guns  in 
front  of  tlie  houses,  and  Urry  naturally 
thought  that  a  body  of  infantry  lay  behind. 
Montrose  had  in  fact  only  a  sham  centre. 
His  real  fighting  power,  horse  and  foot,  was 
concentrated  on  the  left  under  his  own 
eye.  His  design  was  to  break  Urry's  right 
with  an  overpowering  force,  and  then  to 
charge  his  left,  while  Colkitto  should  at 
length  sally  from  his  enclosures  and  assist 
in  the  decisive  grapple. 

Urry  ordered  his  battle  exactly  as  Mont- 
rose intended.  His  veteran  troops  he  sent 
to  charge  on  his  left,  where  the  Royal 
standard  floating  over  Montrose's  right, 
marked,  as  he  believed,  the  station  of  the 
general  and  the  key  of  the  position.  Col- 
kitto, safe  in  his  enclosures,  defied  the  at- 
tack. But  the  enemy  galled  him  with  their 
reproaches,  and  the  headstrong  chief  led 
out  his  men  to  fight  in  the  open.  Here 
they  soon  had  the  worst  of  it.  Montrose 
learned  that  the  great  strength  massed  by 
Urry  on  the  Covenanting  left  had  broken 
Colkitto,  and  that  the  Irish  were  recoiling 
in  partial  confusion.  A  less  resolute  com- 
mander, or  one  whose  self-possession  was 
less  calm,  would  have  sent  help  to  Col- 
kitto, and  thus  deprived  himself  of  that  su- 
periority of  fbrce  in  charging  Urry*s  right, 
on  which  he  had  calculated  for  victory. 
Montrose  was  not  disconcerted.  He  saw 
that  the  moment  had  come  for  putting  his 
scheme  into  execution.  He  called  out  to 
Lord  Gordon  that  Colkitto  was  conquer- 
ing on  the  right,  and  that,  unless  they 
made  haste,  he  would  carry  off  the  honors 
of  the  day.  The  Gordon  gentlemen 
charged  and  broke  the  Covenanting  horse. 
The  Infantry  of  Urry's  right  fought  brave- 
ly, but  the  main  force  of  Montrose  was  op- 
posed to  them,  and  they  gave  way.  He 
then  led  his  troops,  flushed  with  victory, 
to  support  Colkitto.  MacDonald,  a  man 
of  colossal  proportions  and  gigantic 
strength,  had  defended  his  followers  as 
they  made  good  their  retreat  into  the  en- 
closures, engaging  the  pikemen  hand  to 
hand,  fixing  their  pike-heads,  three  or  four 
at  a  tim«,  in  the  tough  bull-hide  of  his  tar- 
get, and  cutting  them  short  off  at  the  iron 
by  the  whistling  sweep  of  his  broadsword. 
The  combined  force  of  Montrose  and  Col- 
kitto proved  irresistible.  Urry  was  de- 
feated with  great  slaughter.  The  loss  of 
the  Royal  army  was  almost  incredibly 
small.  No  battle  won  by  Hannibal  was 
more  expressly  the  result  of  the  genius  of 


the  commander.  The  idea  of  throwing 
the  enemy  a  bone  to  worry  in  one  part  of 
the  field,  while  the  rest  of  his  force  is  being 
annihilated  and  victory  made  sure  else- 
where, was  applied  by  Marlborough  at 
Blenheim  and  was  the  efficient  cause  of 
that  splendid  victory.  There  is  little  pro- 
bability that  Marlborough  had  studied  the 
battle  of  Auldearn,  but  the  expedients  of 
military  genius  of  the  highest  order,  to  wit, 
the  inventive  order,  are  apt  to  coincide. 

This  battle  was  fought  in  May,  1645. 
After  much  marching  and  counter- march- 
ing, Baillie  ventured  to  engage  Montrose 
at  Alford,  on  the  river  Don  in  Aberdeen- 
shire. He  was  defeated,  and  his  army 
broken  to  pieces.  There  was  now  no 
force  in  the  north  of  Scotland  that  could 
look  Montrose  in  the  face.  Argyle,  how- 
ever, and  the  Edinburgh  Convention  of 
Estates,  resolved  upon  a  last  great  eflfort 
They  rais^ed  a  larger  army  than  any  of 
those  they  had  lost,  and  placed  it  under 
Baillie;  but  Argyle,  Lanark,  and  Crawford- 
Lindsay  were  appointed  to  exercise  over 
him  a  joint  superintendence.  They  forced 
him  to  bring  Montrose,  who  had  now  de- 
scended into  the  low  countries  and  crossed 
the  Forth,  to  action.  The  battle  of  Kil- 
syth was  fought  on  the  morning  of  the 
1 5th  of  August.  Seldom  or  never  had  the 
disproportion  of  strength  been  greater 
against  Montrose,  but  none  of  his  victo- 
ries had  been  easier,  and  Baillie's  army  was 
utterly  destroyed.  In  the  warm  summer 
"morning,  Montrose  ordered  his  men  to 
strip  to  their  shirts  that  the  broadsword 
might  have  unencumbered  play,  and  that 
they  might  not  fail  in  the  expected  pur- 
suit. Accustomed  to  conquer,  and  placing 
absolute  confidence  in  their  leader,  the 
clans  vied  with  each  other  in  the  headlong 
impetuosity  of  their  charge,  and  drove  the 
Covenanters,  horse  and  foot,  before  them  in 
tumultuous  flight.  BaiUie,  though  smart- 
ing with  defeat,  seems  as  a  soldier  to  have 
been  struck  with  the  splendid  courage  and 
picturesque  fierceness  of  the  Highlanders. 
They  came  on,  full  speed,  targets  aloft, 
heads  and  shoulders  bent  low,  in  the  lite- 
ral attitude  of  the  tiger  when  he  springs. 
Montrose  lost  scarce  a  dozen  men;  the 
Covenanters,  whom  the  swift-footed  moun- 
taineers pursued  for  ten  miles,  had  four  or 
five  thousand  slain. 

All  Scotland,  except  the  national  for- 
tresses, was  now  in  the  hands  of  Montrose. 
Neither  Edinburgh  nor   Glasgow  made 
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any  resistance,  and  having  levied  a  con- 
tribution on  Glasgow,  he  called  a  Parlia- 
ment to  meet  in  that  town  in  the  name  of 
the  King.  But  his  dazzling  success  render- 
ed only  more  conspicuous  the  fatal  defects 
in  the  system  of  warfare  he  was  pursuing. 
He  had  formed  no  body  of  spearmen  on 
whom  he  could  depend  to  stand  the  charge 
of  effective  horse,  and  victory  was,  as  at 
first,  the  signal  for  the  Highlanders  to  quit 
the  ranks  and  return  to  thbir  hills.  The 
victory  of  Kilsyth  had  been  fertile  in 
plunder,  and  the  season  of  harvest  was 
now  near;  both  circumstances  tended  to 
thin  the  following  of  Montrose.  While 
King  Charles  was  hoping  that  his  irre- 
sistible Lieutenant  would  lead  an  army 
across  the  border  to  his  deliverance,  and 
sending  Sir  Robert  Spottiswood  with  a 
new  commission  and  new  orders,  the 
Royal  army  dwindled  away,  and  Montrose 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  no  larger  a 
body  of  troops  than  had  at  first  gathered 
round  him  in  the  wilds  of  Athol.  It  may, 
as  was  formerly  said,  have  been  impossible 
for  him  to  change  the  habits  of  the  High- 
landers, but  he  ought  to  have  been  alive 
to  the  extreme  peril  to  which  those  habits 
exposed  him  in  the  low  country.  He 
knew  that  the  Scottish  army  in  England 
was  well  supplied  with  cavalry.  A  perfect- 
ly organized  system  of  intelligence,  keeping 
him  informed  as  to  the  state  of  the  country 
within  twenty  miles  of  his  camp,  especially 
in  the  direction  of  England,  was  to  him  an 
absolute  condition  of  existence.  He  had 
a  sufficient  force  of  cavalry  to  enable  him 
to  organize  such  a  system,  and  this  essential 
part  of  the  duty  of  a  commander  was  well 
understood  in  that  age.  Oliver  Cromwell, 
had  he  been  in  the  place  of  Montrose, 
would  have  known  within  a  few  hours 
everything  that  took  place  in  the  Scottish 
camp  in  England.  Montrose's  first  thought, 
after  the  battle  of  Kilsyth,  ought  to  have 
been,  **  Argyle  and  his  friends  are  beaten 
in  Scotland,  and  infuriated  beyond  all 
bounds ;  their  next  thought  will  be  to 
strike  a  blow  from  England."  How  often 
have  great  men  fallen  by  oversights  which 
small  men  would  not  have  committed! 
"  O  negligence,  fit  for  a  fool  to  fall  by  I" 
says  Shakespeare's  Wolsey ;  and  even 
Shakespeare,  may  have  known  by  ex- 
perience the  bitterness  of  Wolsey's  pang. 
Montrose  crept  gradually  southward 
with  his  diminished  army,  and  in  the 
second  week  of  September  was  stationed 


at  Selkirk,  his  cavalry  being  quartered 
with  himself  in  the  town,  while  the  infantry 
occupied  an  elevated  plateau  called  Philip- 
haugh,  on  the  north.  Between  Philiphaugh 
and  Selkirk  flows  the  Ettrick ;  the  infantry 
were  on  the  left  bank,  the  cavalry  on  the 
right.  This  disposition  of  the  Royal  forces 
has  been  pronounced  faulty,  but  we  must 
recollect  that  in  the  first  half  of  September 
Scottish  rivers  are  generally  low,  and  that, 
if  the  Ettrick  could  be  easily  forded,  a  few 
minutes'  trot  would  bring  cavalry  lying  in 
Selkirk  upon  the  plain  of  Philiphaugh. 
On  the  night  between  the  12th  and  13th 
of  September,  1645,  General  David  Leslie, 
next  to  Montrose  the  most  energetic  and 
capable  commander  contributed  by  Scot- 
land to  the  civil  war,  having  by  a  swift 
march  from  Newcastle  along  the  East 
Coast  and  then  southward  from  Edinburgh, 
reached  the  vicinity,  placed  his  men,  prin- 
cipally horse,  and  numbering  five  or  six 
thousand,  in  and  about  Melrose.  The 
Royalists  were  but  four  miles  away,  and 
we  realize  the  intense  hatred  with  which 
they  were  regarded  in  the  district  when 
we  learn  that  not  a*  whisper  of  the  presence 
of  Leslie's  army  reached  the  Royal  camp. 
Mr.  Napier  tells  us  that  more  than  once 
in  the  night  the  scouts  came  in  and  re- 
ported all  safe.  Commanding  only  a  few 
hundred  cavalry,  and  a  mere  skeleton  of 
his  Highland  host,  Montrose,  had  he  been 
apprized  of  Leslie's  approach,  would 
doubtless  have  attempted  to  escape  by 
one  of  his  extraordinary  marches.  Had 
his  army  been  as  large  as  before  the  battle 
of  Kilsyth,  he  might,  in  spite  of  his  sur- 
prise, have  defeated  Leslie ;  for  the  High- 
landers, nimble  as  leopards,  were  formidable 
to  cavalry,  and  his  own  inventiveness  and 
dexterity  in  battle  might  have  wrought  one 
of  the  miracles  which  are  possible  to 
genius.  But  with  his  diminished  force  he 
had  no  chance.  Leslie's  horsemen,  emerg- 
ing from  the  white  mist  of  a  September 
morning,  crashed  in  upon  both  his  wings 
at  once.  Montrose  was  immediately  in 
the  field  and  disputed  the  matter  for  some 
time,  but  his  little  army  was  cut  to  pieces. 
At  the  head  of  about  thirty  troopers,  he 
made  good  his  retreat  to  the  Highlands. 
Before  the  battle  of  Kilsyth  the  Royal 
cause  in  England  had  been  hopelessly 
lost.  Royalism,  pure  and  simple,  as  pro- 
fessed by  the  English  Cavaliers,  perished 
on  the  field  of  Naseby.  Had  Montrose 
succeeded,  after  Kilsyth,   in  penetrating 
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into  England,  he  would  have  found  the 
fragments  of  Charles's  army  too  shattered 
to  reunite,  and  would  have  encountered  a 
force  of  English  and  Scots  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary interest  numbering  at  least  fifty 
thousand  men.  After  uselessly  protracting 
hostilities  for  some  time  in  the  Highlands, 
he  was  commanded  by  the  King  to  lay 
down  his  arms.  He  retired  in  disguise  to 
Norway,  and  thence  proceeded  to  join 
Prince  Charles  who,  from  various  stations 
on  the  Continent,  was  watching  the  course 
of  events  in  England. 

Until  the  death  of  the  King,  Argyle 
and  his  party  in  Scotland  maintained  their 
alliance  with  the  English  Puritan  leaders. 
Shortly  before  that  event,  Cromwell,  hav- 
ing destroyed  Hamilton's  army,  marched 
to  Edinburgh,  and  was  received  with 
"  many  honors  and  civilities."  The  death 
of  the  King  at  last  overcame  the  profound 
reluctance  of  Argyle  to  quarrel  with  the 
English  Parliament.  Negotiations  com- 
menced between  the  Estates  of  Scotland 
and  Charles  11.  Montrose,  feeling  that 
there  could  be  no  real  reconciliation  be- 
tween him  and  Argyle,  and  conscious  of 
an  invincible  repugnance  to  the  hollowness 
of  a  league  between  Charles  II.  and  the 
austerely  moral  Covenanters,  advised  the 
young  King  to  attempt  no  arrangement 
with  the  latter.  Charles,  perfectly  false 
and  perfectly  heartless,  gave  Montrose  a 
commission  to  land  in  Scotland  in  arms, 
but  did  not  discontinue  negotiations  with 
his  antagonist.  A  few  hundred  German 
mercenaries,  a  body  of  unwarlike  fishermen 
whom  he  forced  to  join  his  standard  in 
Orkney,  and  a  considerable  party  of  Royal- 
ist officers,  among  them  his  old  opponent 
Colonel  Urry,  constituted  the  force  with 
which  Montrose  made  a  descent  upon 
Scotland  in  the  spring  of  1650.  He  was 
suddenly  attacked,  on  the  borders  of 
Ross-shire,  by  Colonel  Strahan,  a  Cove- 
nanter of  the  straitest  sect.  The  Germans 
surrendered ;  the  Orkney  fishermen  made 
little  resistance ;  the  Scottish  companies  of 
Montrose  were  overpowered. 

Soon  after  the  battle,  he  was  taken  and 
led  in  triumph  to  Edinburgh.  The  Estates 
of  Scotland,  avoiding  question  as  to  the 
legality  of  the  -expedition  in  which,  under 
commission  of  that  Charless  II.  whose 
title  they  were  then  undertaking  to  vindi- 
cate, he  had  been  last  engaged,  treated 
him  as  already  condemned  to  die  under 
sentence  of  attainder  passed  against  him 


whilst  ravaging  the  territory  of  Argyle  in 
1644. 

His  bearing  in  presence  of  the  Parlia- 
ment was  as  calmly  dauntless  as  on 
the  battlefield  in  the  moment  of  victory. 
He  exulted  in  his  loyalty.  It  had  indeed 
been  with  him  a  pure  and  lofty  feeling, 
and  by  rare  good  fortune  he  never  knew 
Charles  I.  well  enough  to  be  disenchanted. 
"  I  never  had  passion  on  earth,"  he  wrote 
to  Charless  II.,  "  so  great  as  that  to  do  the 
king  your  father  service."  He  asserted 
the  faithfulness  of  his  adherence  to  the 
National  Covenant,  and  avowed  that  he 
had  neither  taken  nor  approved  of  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  He  in- 
dignantly .denied  that  he  had  counte- 
nanced acts  of  military  violence.  "  He  had 
never  spilt  the  blood  of  a  prisoner,  even 
in  retaliation  of  the  cold-blooded  murder 
of  his  officers  and  friends — nay,  he  had 
spared  the  lives  of  thousands  in  the  very 
shock  of  batde." 

His  sentence  was  that  he  should  be  hang- 
ed on  a  gallows  thirty  feet  high,  his  head 
fixed  upon  the  tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  his 
limbs  placed  over  the  gates  of  four  Scot- 
tish towns.  On  the  night  before  his  ex- 
ecution he  wrote  with  a  diamond  upon 
the  window  of  his  prison  those  well-known 
lines  which,  in  their  pathetic  dignity, 
attest,  if  nothing  else,  a  composure  of  feel- 
ing, a  serenity  of  intellectual  consciousness, 
a  perfect  self-possession,  remarkable  in 
the  immediate  nearness  of  a  cruel  death. 

"  Let  them  bestow  on  every  airt*  a  limb, 
Then  open  all  my  veins  that  I  may  swim 
To  thee,  my  Maker,  in  that  crimson  lake ; 
Then  place  my  parboiled  head  upon  a  stake  ; 
Scatter  my  ashes,  strew  them  in  the  air : 
Lord !  smce  thou  knowest  where  all  those  atoms 

are, 
I'm  hopeful  thou*lt  recover  once  my  dust. 
And  confident  thou*lt  raise  me  with  the  just." 

The  majesty  of  his  demeanor,  both 
while  being  drawn  into  Edinburgh  on  a 
cart,  and  as  he  walked  in  scarlet  cloak 
trimmed  with  gold  lace  to  the  place  of 
execution,  so  impressed  the  multitude,  that 
not  a  taunt  was  uttered,  and  many  an  eye 
was  wet.  All  that  is  told  of  him  wheA  in 
prison  tends  to  exalt  our  conception  of  his 
character.  When  the  clergy  remind  him 
that  he  has  been  excommunicated,  and 
urge  him  to  repent  in  order  that  the  Church 
may  remove  her  censures,  he  answers  that 
the  thought  of  his  excommunication  causes 

*  Point  of  the  compass. 
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him  pain,  and  that  he  would  gladly  have 
it  removed  by  confessing  his  sins  as  a  man, 
but  that  he  has  nothing  to  repent  of  in  his 
conduct  to  his  king  and  his  country.  He 
can  more  sharply  check  the  officiousness 
of  the  non-professional  zealot.  Johnston 
of  Warriston  finds  him,  the  day  before  his 
death,  combing  out  his  beautiful  locks  of 
hair,  and  murmurs  some  suggestion  that 
the  hour  is  too  solemn  for  such  work. 
"  I  will  arrange  my  head  as  I  please  to- 
day while  it  is  still   my   own,"   answers 


Montrose ;  "  to-morrow  it  will  be  yours, 
and  you  may  deal  with  it  as  you  list." 
He  is  not  a  Pagan,  proud  and  self-centred ; 
but  neither  is  he  quite  a  Puritan.  He 
rises  into  a  more  genial  atmosphere,  he 
approaches  a  higher  Christian  type,  than 
those  of  his  age.  He  does  not  crouch 
before  his  Maker;  he  stands  erect;  not 
arrogantly,  not  in  mean  terror  and  abject 
self-depreciation,  but  in  reverent  affection 
and  trust :  as  a  man  ought  to  stand. — 
Contemporary  Review, 
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The  trials  of  tourists  wandering  from 
one  uncomfortable  hotel  to  another,  and 
experiencing  the  vicissitudes  of  wind  and 
weather  which  all  travellers  are  heir  to, 
and  the  apparently  equal  trials  of  those 
who  expose  themselves  to  ridicule  by 
quietly  remaining  in  their  houses,  were 
eloquently  put  before  us  when  the  last 
holiday  season  set  in.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
reflect  that  a  third  course  is  still  open,  and 
that  it  is  possible  to  find  the  golden  mean 
between  the  two  extremes  of  perpetual 
motion  and  "  masterly  inactivity."  In- 
stead of  running  restlessly  to  and  fro  from 
picture  galleries  in  one  town  to  churches 
and  palaces  in  another,  from  canals  in 
Holland  to  sunrises  at  the  top  of  the 
Righi,  why  not  come  quietly  to  anchor  at 
once  in  some  pleasant  spot  combining 
beauty  of  landscape  with  an  agreeable  cli- 
mate, a  fresh  scene  with  an  entirely  new 
entourage,  and  thus  spend  the  yearly  holi- 
day ;  for  to  have  a  holiday  in  autumn  now- 
a-days  is  as  much  a  necessary  of  life  to  a 
grown  man  as  vacations  at  Christmas  and 
mid-summer  were  in  his  boyhood. 
\  To  go  abroad  unhampered  by  the  in- 
cubus of  English  servants,  to  stay  in  one 
place  for  a  couple  of  months  and  there 
live  the  life  of  the  country,  waited  on  by 
the  servants  of  the  country,  and  associat- 
ing exclusively  with  its  people,  is  to  put 
yourself  in  the  way  of  obtaining  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  both  country  and  peo- 
ple to  be  had  in  no  other  manner,  whilst, 
as  a  hygienic  proceeding,  the  cheerful  villa 
in  which  these  weeks  or  months  may  be 
passed  will  probably  be  found  more  satis- 
factory than  a  dismal  lodging-house  at  a 
second-rate  watering  place,  where  the  te- 
nant is  not  unlikely  to  be  favored  with  the 
reversion  of  a  scarlet  or  typhus  fever. 
New  Series.— Vol.  XVIII.,  No.  4 


We  have  such  a  villa  in  our  own  mind 
close  to  the  beautiful  city,  of  Tours,  a 
little  French  country-house  just  the  size 
for  comfort,  looking  down  over  the  luxuri- 
ant meadows  and  valley  of  the  Chosille,  a 
situation  so  healthy  that  it  is  known  as 
the  sanitarium  of  Tours,  unvisited  even  by 
cholera  when  that  frightful  scourge  was  an 
epidemic  elsewhere.  The  house  is  built 
in  the  style  of  architecture  prevalent  in 
France  more  than  a  century  ago,  and 
stands  in  the  midst  of  fruitful  vineyards, 
the  soil  being  so  dry  that  five  minutes 
after  a  torrent  of  rain  the  garden  walks  re- 
tain no  traces  of  it.  The  complete  ab- 
sence of  damp  can  be  recognised  by  the 
present  condition  of  a  pictorial  paper  on 
the  walls  of  the  drawing-room — which  pa- 
per was  put  on  more  than  a  hundred  years 
ago,  and  not  a  morsel  of  it  has  peeled  off. 

In  this  retreat  we  have  ourselves  passed 
more  than  one  delightful  season,  and  if 
we  could  persuade  any  of  our  readers  to 
follow  our  example  and  spend  next  autumn 
among  the  vineyards  of  Touraine,  we  are 
confident  they  would  acknowledge  them- 
selves our  debtors  for  the  introduction. 

Most  civilized  countries,  whether  in  an- 
cient or  modern  times,  have  possessed 
their  own  particular  Elysian  fields,  the  fa- 
vorite spot  where  it  is  the  ambition  of  the 
inhabitants  at  some  period  of  their  lives 
to  have  a  niche  wherein  to  build  their 
nest  Now,  in  the  imagination  of  every 
Frenchman  terrestrial  paradise  is  the 
Touraine ;  "  le  jardin  de  la  France"  is  his 
Eden,  and  if  even  a  Parisian  indulges  in  a 
dream  of  country  life  it  is  always  in  Tou- 
raine that  his  chateau  en  Espagne  is  reared. 
An  outsider  cannot  comprehend  the  magic 
charm  which  attaches  the  French  so  strong- 
ly to  this  province.     As  far  as  scenery  is 
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concerned  prettier  landscapes  are  to  be 
found  in  France,  and  although  a  great 
wine  country,  better  wine  is  made  on  the 
Garonne  than  on  the  Loire,  whilst  to 
chance  visitors,  who  cannot  judge  of  the 
weather  all  the  year  round,  the  climate  ap- 
pears almost  tropical  from  the  sudden 
and  violent  changes  from  heat  to  cold, 
sun  to  storm — and  such  storms  occasion- 
ally as  to  compare  with  nothing  short  of 
an  Indian  monsoon.  All  this  is  true,  and 
still  there  hangs  a  charm  over  the  Tou- 
raine  which  in  our  opinion  entitles  it  to 
the  high  place  it  holds  in  the  affections  of 
Frenchmen. 

As  regards  climate,  though  the  tem- 
perature is  unequal,  both  heat  and  cold 
are  less  severe  than  in  the  southern  or 
more  northern  provinces.  An  average 
winter  would  commence  towards  the  mid- 
dle of  November,  when  for  three  weeks  or 
a  month  the  glass  might  perhaps  fall  lower 
than  in  the  midland  counties  of  England 
during  any  part  of  the  winter;  but  these 
bad  weeks  over,  a  month  of  mild,  damp 
weather  ensues,  and  then  February  bursts 
upon  the  scene  clothed  in  all  the  beauty 
of  spring,  the  air  soft  and  balmy,  and  the 
weather  sufficiently  warm  to  admit  of  sit- 
ting in  tlie  open  air  for  hours  together. 
The  great  test  of  climate  is  vegetation, 
and  not  only  does  the  pomegranate  thrive, 
but  even  the  olive  grows  on  many  of  the 
hill  sides. 

A  February  day  in  Touraine  is  in  tem- 
perature exacdy  like  the  cold  weather  in 
Upper  India,  the  mornings  being  sharp ; 
but  the  sun  well  up,  the  external  warmth 
admitting  of  fires  being  dispensed  with  till 
sunset.  It  must  be  confessed  that  a  very 
mauvais  quart  d^heure  has  to  be  endured 
among  the  March  winds,  but  April  is  usu- 
ally absolutely  hot,  whilst  in  ordinary  years 
May  is  so  delicious  that  all  the  poetry  ex- 
hausted upon  that  month  from  Chaucer  to 
our  own  time  might  have  had  its  inspira- 
tion in  Touraine.  Then  for  the  fruit. 
Pomona  must  have  deserted  for  a  while 
her  enclosure  to  bestow  undivided  atten- 
tion to  the  Garden  of  France,  as  nowhere 
else  that  we  are  acquainted  with  is  there 
such  a  shower  of  summer  fruit. 

This  part  of  France  is  unusually  rich 
in  historical  remains  and  associations. 
During  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries 
it  was  almost  exclusively  governed  by  its 
bishops,  receiving  thus  early  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal bias,  the  traces  of  which  still  survive. 


The  train  of  kings  who  held  their  court 
there  have  left  historical  monuments  of 
every  kind  of  their  presence,  and  these  are 
for  the  most  part  well  preserved.  It  was 
in  the  cathedral  of  Tours  that  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion  received  the  insignia  of  a 
crusader;  Touraine  was  the  dowry  of 
Mary  Stuart ;  at  Ch6nonceaux  the  bedroom 
of  Catherine  de  Medici  is  almost  intact, 
and  the  wonderful  picture  gallery  she 
threw  over  Diane  de  Poitier's  bridge  still 
forms  one  of  the  most  striking  p>oints  of 
the  castle.  After  many  changes  of  for- 
tune the  Chiteau  de  Chdnonceaux  has 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Madame  Pelouse, 
the  widow  of  a  celebrated  maker  of  dyes, 
particularly  the  Magenta  dye,  and  a  man 
of  considerable  wealth.  Madame  Pelouse 
and  her  brother,  Mr.  Wilson,  a  naturalized 
Frenchman,  and  one  of  the  deputies  of 
the  National  Assembly,  have  made  it  their 
home,  and  restored  it  with  the  most  minute 
care,  at  enormous  expense,  and  with  such 
consummate  judgment  and  taste  that  Ch6- 
nonceaux  embodies  the  most  faithful  and 
interesting  record  of  the  past  extant, 
whether  in  stone  or  parchment. 

Such  are  a  few  out  of  the  many  histori- 
cal souvenirs  of  Touraine.  To  speak  of 
them  all  would  be  the  work  of  a  volume, 
of  which  Amboise  alone  would  occupy  a 
considerable  part  It  was  at  Amboise 
that  the  Italian  artists  brought  back  by 
Charles  VIII.  after  his  ill-advised  Italian 
expedition  established  themselves;  their 
establishment  here,  and  the  impetus  they 
gave  to  art,  being  at  all  events  one  solid 
result  of  an  enterprise  against  which  the 
king's  most  prudent  advisers  had  pro- 
tested, and  whose  forebodings  were  justi- 
fied by  the  event.  Close  to  Amboise  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci  breathed  his  last  in  the 
arms  of  Francis  I.,  at  a  place  called  Clos- 
Luc6.  The  specimens  of  architecture  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  still  to  be  seen  at 
Clos-Lucd,  and  even  the  old  paintings  in 
what  was  once  the  chapel,  are  worth  a 
visit,  irrespective  of  the  interest  otherwise 
attaching  to  the  "  Manoir."  But  innume- 
rable traditions  and  memories  clmg  to  Am- 
boise, the  residence  of  so  many  of  the 
kings  of  France.  In  one  of  the  massive 
turrets  of  the  castle  the  Emperors  Charles 
V.  and  Francis  I.  both  nearly  came  to  an 
untimely  end ;  and  it  was  against  one  of 
the  doors  inside  the  building  that  Francis 
II.  struck  his  head  so  violently  that  he  did 
not  survive  the  injury,  an  injury  fraught 
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with  momentous  consequences  to  France, 
Scotland,  and  Europe  itself,  delivering  as 
it  did  the  government  of  France  for  two 
successive  reigns  into  the  unprincipled 
hands  of  Catherine  de  Medici.  The  beau- 
tiful gardens  of  the  chateau  were  the  fa- 
vorite pleasure  grounds  of  Charles  VIII., 
where  both  he  and  Louis  XII.  spent  hours 
together  planning  with  Anne  of  Bretagne 
(the  "  chere  Anne"  of  the  latter),  the  suites 
of  apartments  where  so  many  brilliant  en- 
tertainments were  destined  to  take  place. 
Coming  down  to  our  own  time,  it  was 
within  the  walls  of  the  Castle  of  Amboise 
that  Abd-el-Kader  and  all  his  followers 
were  confined,  and  in  the  small  Mussul- 
man cemetery  crowded  with  graves  there 
are  melancholy  proofs  of  the  effects  of  the 
climate,  temperate  as  it  is,  on  these  East- 
ern constitutions. 

Any  mention  of  the  grand  recollections 
which  belong  to  Touraine,  however  incom- 
plete, should  still  include  the  name  of 
Marmoutier,  the  ancient  abbey  founded 
in  the  fourth  century  by  the  celebrated  St. 
Martin  of  Tours,  and  which  was  the  chief 
of  all  the  monasteries  in  France,  more  an- 
cient, indeed,  than  the  monarchy  itself — 
the  first  dynasty  dating  only  from  the  fifth 
century.  This  fact — that  it  was  consi- 
dered the  greatest  of  the  convents — is 
handed  down  to  us  in  the  name  it  bore  of 
Majus  Monasterium,  gradually  corrupted 
into  Marie-Moutier,  and  afterwards  Mar- 
moiiiier.  St.  Martin  has  been  styled  the 
holiest  of  all  the  saints  of  the  Gallican 
Church,  and  his  fame  has  travelled  far  be- 
yond the  province  of  which  he  is  the  pa- 
tron and  most  revered  saint. 

Dean  Stanley,  in  his  "  Historical  Memo- 
rials of  Canterbury,"  tells  us  that  "  the 
venerable  church  of  St.  Martin  is  a  memo- 
rial of  the  recollections  which  Queen  Ber- 
tha, the  wife  of  Ethelbert,  King  of  Kent, 
cherished  of  her  native  country,  Saint 
Martin  of  Tours  being  the  most  famous  of 
all  the  Christian  saints  of  whom  she  had 
heard  before  she  came  to  England."  The 
banner  of  St.  Martin,  made  of  a  piece  of 
the  old  blue  cloak  of  the  saint,  was  the 
Royal  Banner  of  France  until  the  reign 
of  Louis  le  Gros,  who  abandoned  it  and 
adopted  the  Oriflamme  in  its  place. 
Marmoutier  is  about  three  miles  out  of 
Tours,  and  commands  a  magnificent  view, 
extending  over  the  river  and  the  whole 
valley  of  the  Loire,  flanked  by  the  cathe- 
dral towers.     The  property  has  been  pur- 


chased by  the  order  of  the  Sacr6  Coeur,  a 
congregation  of  cloistered  nuns,  whose 
special  function  is  the  education  of  girls; 
whose  houses  have  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing the  best  girls*  schools  in  France. 

The  number  of  English  and  Americans 
wintering  in  Tours  has  sensibly  diminished 
within  the  last  few  years.  A  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  crowds  of  strangers  from  all 
parts,  even  as  far  north  as  Russia,  flocked 
to  Touraine,  which  enjoyed  a  considerable 
reputation  as  a  sanitarium  for  consumptive 
patients.  Of  these  strangers  by  far  the 
greater  proportion  were  English ;  and  how 
large  the  influx  of  our  own  countrymen 
must  have  been  can  be  judged  by  the  fact 
that  the  services  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land were  performed  in  two  chapels  simul- 
taneously. In  Balzac's  litde  story  of  "  La 
Grenadibre,"  a  small  house  still  pointed 
out  as  the  scene  of  his  sketch,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Loire,  in  the  Commune  of 
St.  Cyr,  he  speaks  of  the  English  who,  in 
his  younger  days,  "had  fallen  like  a 
swarm  of  grasshoppers  upon  Touraine,  so 
that  there  were  no  longer  houses  enough 
to  accommodate  them ;  and  little  chalets, 
intended  only  for  the  convenience  of  vine- 
yard proprietors  during  the  vintage,  had  to 
be  fitted  up  as  campagnes,  to  be  let  for 
the  summer  season."  Balzac,  whose  love 
for  his  native  provinces  finds  its  expression 
in  the  most  exquisite  descriptions  of  its  va- 
ried charms,  declares  that  the  little  comer 
which  contains  the  Grenadi^re  is  a  small 
Touraine  in  itself,  where  all  the  beauties 
of  the  province  are  represented  in  minia- 
ture. He  says  the  English  would  pay 
1000  francs  for  the  privilege  of  inhabiting 
it  during  the  six  summer  months  (for  it  is 
worth^noticing  that,  whereas  at  that  time 
the  English  seem  to  have  considered  Tou- 
raine an  agreeable  summer  retreat,  the 
few  who  find  their  way  there  now  invari- 
ably go  for  the  winter).  But  Balzac 
warns  his  readers  that  it  is  vain  to  hope  to 
become  the  possessor  of  La  Grenadi^re  at 
any  price.  "  La  Grenadiere  will  never  be 
sold.  In  1690  it  was  bought,  and  after- 
wards regretfully  parted  with  for  40,000 
francs,  like  some  favorite  horse  abandoned 
to  its  fate  by  the  Arab  of  the  desert ;  it 
has,  however,  always  remained  in  the 
same  family,  of  which  it  is  the  pride  and 
heirloom.  From  the  terraces  of  La  Gre- 
nadiere the  eye  reaches  across  three  sepa- 
rate valleys,  and  embraces  the  Cathedral 
of  Tours,  whose  graceful  towers  are  sus- 
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pended  like  lace-work  in  the  air.  Can 
such  treasures  as  these  be  paid  for  ?  Can 
money  buy  for  you  the  new  life  and 
health  you  breathe  under  those  lime- 
trees  ?" 

As  late  as  last  October  the  marks  of  the 
Prussians  were  on  the  walls  and  window- 
shutters  of  the  cottages  and  buildings  in 
the  vicinity  of  large  towns ;  and  are  visi- 
ble on  doors  in  many  of  the  small  towns 
still.  Whether  these  chalk  inscriptions 
are  suffered  to  remain  as  evidence  of  the 
unconscionable  number  of  men  and  horses 
the  several  householders  were  bound  to 
entertain,  or  whether  the  Tourongeaux 
— notoriously  a  peaceful,  apathetic  race, 
whom  even  the  convulsions  of  the  great 
Revolution  failed  to  upset  in  any  great 
degree — have  not  thought  it  worth  while 
to  remove  them,  we  know  not ;  but  there 
they  are  to  demonstrate,  in  almost  every 
instance,  that  the  size  of  the  lodging  was 
altogether  out  of  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  enemy  and  his  incumbrances  it 
was  expected  to  lodge.  It  is  curious 
what  conflicting  opinions  could  be  gleaned 
as  to  the  behavior  of  the  victors  ;  whilst 
the  conduct  of  their  unwilling  hosts  was 
equally  varied.  In  some  houses  the  Ger- 
mans were  endured  as  necessary  evils, 
they  were  given  plenty  to  eat  and  drink, 
and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  treated 
like  visitors  who  have  outstayed  their  wel- 
come, but  from  whom  a  certain  amount 
of  civility  cannot  be  withheld.  Others 
made  no  attempt  to  conciliate  them,  but 
gave  exactly  what  they  were  compelled  to 
give  and  no  more,  on  no  account  taking 
their  meals  with  them — a  practice  they 
stigmatized  as  an  incomprehensible  want 
of  patriotism  on  the  part  of  those  who, 
from  economy,  could  not  maintain  two 
tables.  One  lady  assured  us  that  she 
could  say  with  pride  that,  throughout  the 
time  the  Prussians  were  under  her  roof, 
she  had  never  even  seen  them.  It  is  pro- 
bable also  that  the  behavior  of  the  con- 
quering army  was  unequal  as  regards 
both  time  and  place  during  the  war.  To- 
wards the  termination  of  the  struggle  they 
became  exasperated  at  the  unexpected  re- 
sistance they  encountered,  and  showed 
less  and  less  regard  for  the  feelings  and 
property  of  the  vanquished.  In  some 
places,  also,  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  the 
behavior  of  the  officers  was  intolerable, 
whilst  of  the  men  there  was  hardly  a  com- 


plaint from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the 
German  lines. 

From  what  we  could  gather,  however, 
our  impression  is  that  consideration  was 
the  exception,  and  that  if  the  conduct  of 
the  Prussians  was  arrogant  and  exacting 
towards  their  enemies,  it  was  notably  so 
with  regard  to  those  who  were  neither 
enemies  nor  friends.  The  Alabama  dis- 
pute has  enlightened  us  on  the  duties  of 
neutrals  towards  belligerents,  but  we 
should  like  to  see  those  of  belligerents  to- 
wards neutrals  as  clearly  defined.  If 
there  are  to  be  neither  exemptions  nor 
privileges  for  the  latter,  it  becomes  a  very 
one-sided  kind  of  reciprocity.  Now, 
throughout  the  war  of  1870-71,  the  Prus- 
sians made  a  point  of  treating  the  subjects 
of  a  neutral  power  exactly  as  they  did  the 
people  of  the  country  with  whom  they 
were  fighting.  They  laid  it  down  as  a 
maxim  that  anyone  choosing  to  live  on 
French  soil  was  amenable  to  the  same  laws 
and  treatment  as  the  French  themselves. 
Any  departure  from  this  rule  appears  to 
have  been  in  favor  of  the  Russian  and 
American  flags,  both  of  which  seem  to 
have  been  more  delicately  handled  than 
the  Union  Jack. 

The  yearly  gathering  in  of  the  grapes 
provides  a  great  field  for  the  occupation 
of  children  of  both  sexes ;  and  as  the  vin- 
tage takes  place  at  the  time  of  the  general 
holidays,  the  schooling  of  the  boys  and 
girls  is  in  no  wise  interfered  with ;  at  the 
same  time  it  is  a  healthful  and  profitable 
mode  of  spending  the  season  of  recreation, 
and  in  this  work  they  are  very  largely  em- 
ployed in  all  the  wine-growing  districts  of 
France.  This  arrangement  is  in  fact  al- 
most a  necessity,  from  the  very  great  scar- 
city of  adult  male  labor  at  all  times,  but  es- 
pecially at  the  time  of  th^  vintage,  partly 
because  it  is  a  work  which,  like  hop- 
gathering  or  harvesting,  naturally  takes 
place  everywhere  at  the  same  moment, 
and  partly  because  almost  everyone  has 
his  own  grapes  to  gather  and  his  own 
wine  to  make.  This  literal  dwelling  of 
**  every  man  under  his  own  vine"  is  plea- 
sant to  see;  but  it  is  a  pleasure  mixed 
with  regret,  as  the  mind  naturally  reverts 
to  the  different  state  of  affairs  among  our 
own  laboring  people. 

And  why  should  there  be  so  radical  a 
difference  in  their  condition  ?  The  secret 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  whole  matter 
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is  the  more  equal,  and  therefore  more 
equitable,  division  of  land  among  the 
people  of  the  land. 

In  a  country  like  France,  where  every- 
thing is  cheap,  why  should  male  labor  be 
comparatively  dear  ?  The  reason  is  sim- 
ply this:  so  few  are  obliged  to  till  the 
land  of  others  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
find  an  odd  man  for  job  work ;  and  when 
you  have  found  him  he  can  pretty  well 
command  his  own  price.  Except  at  very 
outlying  country  places,  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles  from  any  town,  a  man,  or  even  a 
boy  of  sixteen,  cannot  be  had  for  the 
commonest  farm  work  for  less  than  half-a- 
crown  a  day  in  summer,  or  fifteen  shillings 
a  week.  From  November  ist  until  the 
beginning  of  March,  they  receive  two 
francs  a  day,  and  this  not  for  skilled  labor 
but  for  the  most  ordinary  and  simple  ope- 
rations in  farm  or  garden. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  comparative 
scarcity  of  adult  male  labor;  the  following 
statistics  will  make  the  matter  plain  to  our 
readers : — 

The  superficial  area  of  France  is  250,000- 
square  miles,  or  170,000,000  acres.  The 
population,  according  to  the  return  of  the 
last  census  taken,  is  35,000,000,  or  five 
acres  of  land  to  each  inhabitant.  There  are 
8,000.000  of  electors — adult  males  ;  there- 
fore, each  of  these"  must  be  calculated  to 
have  on  an  average  21  acres. 

There  are,  however,  in  France  only 
5,000,000  of  landed  proprietors,  leaving 


3,000,000  of  adult  males  who  do  not  pos- 
sess landed  property.  The  average  of 
landed  properties  thus  becomes.  34  acres. 

The  3,000,060  who  do  not  possess 
landed  property  are  divided  as  follows: 
2,2 10,000  are  the  sons  of  landed  proprietors 
whose  parents  are  alive,  but  who  will  suc- 
ceed after  their  death  to  the  property  they 
will  leave,  and  800,000  workmen  in  and 
inhabitants  of  large  towns,  and  people 
who  have  been  obliged  to  sell  from  extra- 
vagance or  misfortune. 

The  average  of  landed  properties  being 
34  acres,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  of 
the  5,000,000  proprietors,  3,800,000  hold 
between  20  and  40  acres,  1,100,000  be- 
tween 5  and  20  acres,  86,000  between  40 
and  100  acres,  and  14,000  above  100 
acres. 

Figures  as  well  as  facts  are  stubborn 
things,  and  the  figures  we  have  given 
above  tell  their  own  story,  and  require  no 
comment  to  add  to  their  force. 

Our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  de- 
scribe as  minutely  as  it  deserves  this 
beautiful  portion  of  France,  its  produc- 
tions and  monuments  ;  and  we  regretfully 
take  leave  of  the  subject  in  the  words  of 
Martin  Marteau,  who,  in  his  **  Paradis  d6- 
licieux  de  la  Touraine;"  affirms,  "  C'est 
une  des  plus  belles,  meilleures,  excellentes 
et  agr^ables,  voire  mesme  des  plus  fertiles 
provinces  de  cet  opulent  royaume,  pour 
ne  pas  dire  de  ce  grand  raonde." — Mac- 
miliatCs  Magazine, 
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BY    SIR  JOHN  DUKE   COLERIDGE,   M.P.    FOR   EXETER,    H.M.  S   ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 


I  OWE  it,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  of  having 
had  the  honor  to  represent  Exeter  in 
Parliament  for  some  years,  that  I  have 
been  requested  to  appear  before  you  to- 
night in  the  capacity  of  lecturer.  It  has 
in  consequence  cost  me  no  small  trouble 
to  consider  and  determine*  what  subject  I 
should  choose  for  my  discourse.  I  wished 
to  choose  some  subject  which,  at  any  rate, 
could  do  no  harm,  and  of  which  I  am  not 
wholly  ignorant ;  but  I  have  found  the 
task  of  selection  by  no  means  easy.  Inno- 
cent subjects    indeed  abound;    but  the 


*  A  Lecture  delivered  before  the  Literary  Soci- 
ety of  Exeter,  in  April,  1873. 


knowledge  of  them  possessed  by  a  man 
immersed  in  business  and  wholly  occu- 
pied with  the  labors  of  public  life,  is  not 
equally  abundant.  Men,  no  doubt,  habi- 
tually lecture  upon  subjects  of  which  they 
know  nothing  and  understand  nothing, 
and  as  to  which  I  should  think,  if  they 
have  common  modesty,  they  must  be  very 
conscious  of  their  ignorance.  These  exam- 
ples are  ^certainly  at  once  amusing  and 
amazing ;  but  I  do  not  desire  that  aston- 
ishment should  t^mpt  me  into  imitation. 
What  I  am  about  to  lay  before  you,  if  not 
new,  shall,  I  hope,  be  true ;  if  familiar,  it 
is,  I  think,  important ;  and  it  does  not  al- 
ways follow,  that  what  is  true  and  familiar 
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is  so  practically  accepted  and  acted  on  as 
to  make  insistence  on  it  needless. 

I  suppose  that  the  majority  of  you 
whom  I  address  are  engaged  in  some  bu- 
siness'or  profession;  that  you  have  to 
work  in  some  way  or  another ;  that  you 
cannot  treat  life  as  a  mere  enjoyment,  nor 
do  always  what  you  please  or  what  you 
fancy ;  that  you  have  toil  and  struggle  and 
labor,  and  dull  duty,  perhaps  repulsive, 
at  least  uninteresting,  out  of  which  your 
life  is  for  the  most  part  made,  and  on 
which  in  large  measure  your  days,  perhaps 
your  nights,  are  spent.  If  this  be  so,  in 
this  at  least  you  and  I  are  at  one  ;  I 
wish  therefore  to  suggest  to  you  the  true 
practical  value,  to  such  as  we  are,  of  great 
imaginative  and  poetical  compositions ;  and 
as  an  example  of  such  compositions  I  will 
take  the  works  of  the  poet  I  know  best 
next  to  Shakspere,  the  works  of  William 
Wordsworth,  and  urge  upon  you  their  re- 
verent study.  I  am  speaking  only  as  a 
man  of  business  to  men  of  business.  The 
really  great  and  profound  men  of  letters  I 
pass  by  with  true  respect.  They  have 
their  own  noble  work  to  do,  and  many  of 
them  do  it  nobly.  The  smart  critics  who 
settle  a  reputation  with  a  sneer  and  dis- 
miss a  great  author  in  a  parenthesis,  they 
too  do  their  work  which  is  not  noble,  and 
to  their  work  1  leave  them.  Let  us  see 
whether  for  you  and  for  me  there  be  not 
sound  and  sensible  reasons  in  support  of 
the  opinion  I  have  advanced. 

I  am  not  sure  but  that  in  selecting  such 
a  subject  for  my  address  to  you  to-night 
I  have  been  influenced  in  some  degree  by 
a  certain  perversity.  For  I  have  seen  the 
love  of  Wordsworth  imputed  almost  as  a 
discredit  and  a  disqualification  for  the  hold- 
ing of  high  legal  office  ;  and  the  fact  that 
the  Lord  Chancellor  quoted  him  at  a  legal 
dinner,  suggested  by  the  conversation 
which  he  had  had  upon  the  subject  during 
dinner  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer and  myself,  seems  to  have  struck 
some  public  writers  as  incongruous,  not 
to  say  as  indicating  a  certain  weakness  and 
effeminacy  of  mind.  Well,  I  admit  to 
having  a  perverse  satisfaction  in  taking  a 
natural  opportunity  of  proclaiming  my  ut- 
ter and  peremptory  dissent  from  any  such 
notions.  But  I  have  a  better  and  weigh- 
tier motive  for  addressing  you,  which  is 
this.  The  study  of  Wordsworth  has  been 
to  me  from  my  childhood  so  great  a  com- 
fort and  delight ;   it  has,  so  far  as   I  can 


judge,  been  of  such  real  and  abiding  use  to 
me  ;  that  it  is  a  plain  duty  of  gratitude  to 
say  so  openly  on  all  fitting  occasions,  and 
to  endeavor  if  I  can  to  lead  others  to  en- 
joy what  I  have  found  so  delightful,  and  to 
benefit  by  that  which  I  have  found  so  pro- 
fitable. 

Wordsworth,  it  is  true,  is  probably  now 
by  most  cultivated  and  intellectual  men 
admitted  to  be  a  great  and  original 
writer  ;  a  writer  whose  compositions  it  is 
right  to  be  acquainted  with  as  a  part  of 
literary  history  and  literary  education. 
Few  men  would  now  venture  to  deny  him 
genius  or  to  treat  his  poetry  with  contempt 
No  one  probably  would  dare  to  echo  or 
even  to  defend  the  ribald  abuse  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  But  he  is  not  gene- 
rally appreciated  :  even  now  he  is  far  too 
little  read  ;  and,  as  I  think,  for  the  idlest 
and  weakest  of  all  reasons.  He  suffers 
still  from  the  impression  produced  by  at- 
tacks made  upon  him  by  men  who,  I  should 
suppose,  if  they  had  tried,  were  incapable 
of  feeling  his  beauty  and  his  grandeur, 
but  who  seem  to  me  never  to  have  had 
the  common  honesty  to  try.  Fastening 
upon  a  few  obvious  defects,  seizing  upon 
a  few  poems  (poems  admitting  of  complete 
defence,  and,  viewed  rightly,  full  of  beau- 
ty, yet  capable  no  doubt  of  being  pre- 
sented in  a  ridiculous  aspect),  the  critics  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review  poured  out  on 
Wordsworth  abuse,  invective,  malignant 
personality,  which  deterred  the  unreflect- 
ing mass  of  men  from  reading  for  them- 
selves and  finding  out  as  they  must  have 
found  out,  the  worthlessness  of  the  criticism. 
They  destroyed  hi§  popularity  and  blight- 
ed his  reputation,  though  they  have  had 
no  power  whatever  over  his  fame.  Lord 
Jeffrey  was  the  chief  offender  in  this  mat- 
ter. I  do  not  pretend  to  judge  of  his  mer- 
its as  a  lawyer  or  a  politician.  As  Lord 
Advocate  and  Lord  of  Session,  he  may, 
for  what  I  know,  have  been  more  than 
respectable.  As  a  man  he  had  warm 
friends  ;  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  he  de- 
served to  have  them.  But  his  collected 
essays  show  him  to  have  been  as  poor,  as 
shallow,  as  mistaken  a  critic  as  ever  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  temporary  and  facti- 
tious reputation.  If  you  look  through  his 
essays  you  will  find  scarcely  an  original 
judgment  of  his  which  has  stood  the  test 
of  time.  Even  in  the  instances  of  Lord 
Byron  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  universal 
favorites,  whom  Lord  Jeffrey  in  common 
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with  everybody  else  praised  and  honored, 
it  is  very  seldom  right  praise  or  for  right 
reasons  which  you  will  find  bestowed  on 
them  by  him. 

That  such  a  man  could  not  measure  the 
greatness  of  AVords worth,  and  was  incapa- 
ble of  feeling  the  perfection  of  his  art ;  that 
he  should  have  found  him  dull,  and  trifling, 
and  prosaic,  and  a  poor  artist,  is  not  at  all 
astonishing.  To  him  originality  in  poetry 
was  as  color  to  a  blind  man.  That  he 
should  have  pursued  with  bitter  personal 
vituperation  so  pure  and  noble  and  high- 
minded  a  man  as  Wordsworth  is  unplea- 
sant to  remember.  But  that  such  criti- 
cism as  his  (^except  that  he  was  always 
clear,  intelligible,  and  decided)  should 
have  been  able  to  produce  the  effect  which 
followed  it,  is  wonderful  indeed.  "  Yar- 
row Unvisited  "  he  calls  "  a  tedious,  affect- 
ed performance  ;"  of  "  Resolution  and 
Independence"  he  says,  "  We  defy  the 
bitterest  enemy  of  Mr.  Wordsworth  to  pro- 
duce anything  at  all  parallel  to  this  from 
any  collection  of  English  poetry,  or  even 
from  the  specimens  of  his  friend  Mr. 
Southey" — (a  sentence  which,  in  a  very 
different  sense  from  that  which  Lord  Jef- 
frey gave  it,  I  should  desire  to  adopt ;)  of 
the  "  Ode  on  Immortality,"  that  "  it  is  the 
most  illegible  and  unintelligible  part  of  the 
publication."  There  stood  the  beauty  and 
tenderness  of  "  Yarrow  Unvisited,"  the 
grandeur  and  dignity  of  "  Resolution  and 
Independence,"  the  intense  and  profound 
imagination  of  the  "Ode  on  Immortality," 
to  confute  the  critic.  Nay,  Lord  Jeffrey 
quoted  noble  passages  at  length  as  sub- 
jects for  sneer  and  for  derision.  But  the 
sentence  of  the  critic  either  suspended 
men's  judgments  or  overbore  them,  and  the 
poems  were  unread.  The  power  of  the 
Edinburgh  Ra)ieiif  of  those  days,  written 
as  it  was  by  a  set  of  men  of  splendid  and 
popular  abilities,  was  indeed  prodigious. 
It  stopped  for  years  the  sale  of  Words- 
worth's poems ;  and  though  he  outlived  its 
calumnies,  and  found  at  length  a  general 
and  reverent  acceptance,  yet  prejudices 
were  created  which  impeded  his  popular- 
ity ;  and  even  now  the  echoes  of  Lord 
Jeffrey's  mocking  laughter  fill  the  ears  of 
many  men,  and  deafen  them  to  the  love- 
ly and  majestic  melody  of  Wordsworth's 
song. 

It  is  against  prejudices  such  as  these, 
unworthy  and  unfounded  prejudices,  that 
I  protest     It  is  not  only,  it  is  not  chiefly, 


that  they  prevent  the  formation  of  a  sound 
literary  judgment,  though  this  is  some- 
thing. It  is  that  they  stand  between  work- 
ing men,  using  that  expression  in  the  sense 
I  have  explained,  and  a  writer  who  might  ' 
be  of  such  great  use  to  them  and  such  an 
abiding  comfort  I  think  Wordsworth, 
with  the  doubtful  exception  of  Chaucer, 
of  whom  I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  do  not 
know  enough  to  form  a  judgment,  a  name 
in  our  literature  to  which  Shakspere  and 
Milton  are  alone  superior.  But,  right  or 
wrong,  this  is  not  the  point  on  which  I  wish 
to  insist.  What  I  do  wish  to  insist  on  is, 
that  for  busy  men,  men  hard  at  work,  men 
plunged  up  to  the  throat  in  the  labors  of 
life,  the  study  of  Wordsworth  is  as  healthy, 
as  refireshing,  as  invigorating  a  study  as 
literature  can  supply.  He  is  the  poet  to 
whom  you  and  I  may  turn  with  great  and 
constant  advantage.  And  I  will  tell  you 
why  I  say  so. 

First,  the  man  himself,  his  life,  his  char- 
acter, whether  as  a  man  or  as  an  artist,  are 
subjects  for  the  study  and  imitation  of 
every  hard-working  man.  His  life  was 
pure  and  simple ;  I  might  almost  say  aus- 
tere. With  very  narrow  means  he  sat  him- 
self down  to  pursue  his  calling  with  a  sin- 
gle 9ye  to  do  what  he  thought  his  duty,  * 
and  according  to  his  convictions  and  to 
the  best  of  his  abilities  to  benefit  mankind. 
No  money  difficulties,  not  even  the  pres- 
sure of  almost  poverty,  diverted  him  for  an 
instant  from  his  high  purpose,  or  bowed 
him  at  any  time  to  an  unworthy  condescen- 
sion. No  mockery  disturbed  his  equani- 
mity, no  unpopularity  shook  his  confi- 
dence. He  believed  he  had  a  work  to  do, 
and  he  did  it  with  all  his  might.  "  Make 
yourself,  my  dear  friend,"  he  said  to  Lady 
Beaumont,  "  as  easy-hearted  as  myself  with* 
respect  to  these  poems.  Trouble  not  your- 
self with  their  present  reception ;  of  what 
moment  is  that  compared  with  what,  I 
trust,  is  their  destiny  ?  To  console  the  af- 
flicted ;  to  add  sunshine  to  daylight  by 
making  the  happy  happier ;  to  teach  the 
young  and  the  gracious  of  every  age  to 
see,  to  think,  and  feel,  and  therefore  to  be- 
come more  actively  and  seriously  virtuous 
— this  is  their  office,  which  I  trust  they 
will  faithfully  perform  long  after  we  (that 
is,  all  that  is  mortal  of  us)  are  mouldered 
in  our  graves."  Again  he  says  :  **  Be  as- 
sured that  the  decision  of  these  persons 
(/.  ^.,  *  the  London  wits  and  witlings  ')  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question;  they  are 
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altogether  incompetent  judges.  .  .  .  My 
ears  are  stone  deaf  to  this  idle  buzz,  and 
my  flesh  as  insensible  as  iron  to  these  pet- 
ty stings  ;  and  after  what  I  have  said  I  am 
sure  yours  will  be  the  same.     I  doubt  not 
that  you  will  share  with  me  an  invincible 
confidence  that  my  writings  (and  among 
them  these  little  poems)  will  co-operate 
with  the  benign  tendencies  in  human  na- 
ture  and  society,   wherever  found;  and 
that  they  will  in  their  degree  be  efficacious 
m  making  men  wiser,  better,  and  happier." 
Once  more,  he  says  to  Sir  George  Beau- 
mont :  "  Let  the  poet  first  consult  his  own 
heart  as  I  have  done,  and  leave  the  rest  to 
posterity, — to,  I  hope,  an  improving  pos- 
terity.    I  have  not  written  down  to  the 
level  of  superficial  observers  and  unthink- 
ing minds.     Every  great  poet  is  a  teacher; 
I  wish  either  to  be  considered  as  a  teach- 
er or  nothing."     And  in  a  very  fine  pas- 
sage in  his  famous  Preface,  speaking  of  the 
imagination,  he  says  :  "  And  if  bearing  in 
mind  the  many  poets  distinguished  by  this 
prime   quality,  whose   names   I   omit   to 
mention,  yet  justified  by  the  recollection 
of  the  insults  which  the  ignorant,  the  inca- 
pable, and  the  presumptuous  have  heaped 
upon  these  and  my  other  writings,  I  may 
DC  permitted  to  anticipate  the  judgment  of 
posterity  upon  myself,  I  shall  declare  (cen- 
surable, I   grant,  if  the  notoriety  of  the 
fact  above  stated  does  not  justify  me)  that 
I  have  given  in  these  unfavorable   times 
evidence  of  exertions  of  this  faculty  upon 
its  worthiest  objects ;  the  external  universe, 
the  moral  and  reHgious  sentiments  of  man, 
his  natural   affections,  and  his   acquired 
passions,  which  have  the  same  ennobling 
tendency  as  the  productions  of  men  in 
this  kind  worthy  to  be  holden  in  undying 
remembrance."      In  this  spirit   of  noble 
self-confidence  he  turned  away  from  Lon- 
don, from  offers  of  lucrative  employment, 
from  the   fascinations  of  society  to  which 
he  was  by  no  means  insensible,  and  spent 
his  life  amongst  the  mountains  of  West- 
moreland in  the  steady  undeviating  pur- 
suit of  what  he  knew  he  could  do   best. 
Competence,  if  not  wealth,  came  to  him 
in  after  years,  but  came  unsought ;  a  great 
and  genuine  popularity  at  length  followed 
him,  though  he  had  never  followed  it;  but 
these  things  did  not  change  in  the  smallest 
measure  the  simplicity  of  his  life,  or  dis- 
turb the  repose  of  his  character.     Virgilium 
vidl  iantum.     It  was  my  privilege,  when  I 
was  yet  a  boy  and  he  an  old  man,  to  spend 


a  month  in  constant  intercourse  with  him  ; 
and  I  have  retained  undying  recollections 
of  the  dignity  and  power  which  he  bore 
about  him,  and  which  were  singularly  im- 
pressive. But  his  poems  are  the  man,  and 
what  I  saw,  and  I  hope  profited  by,  you 
may  see  and  profit  by  in  the  books  which 
he  has  left  behind. 

No  man  more  than  he,  moreover,  car- 
ried conscience  into  his  work.  His  style, 
his  language,  were  always  the  best  he  could 
produce,  and  his  works  were  labored  at 
and  corrected  with  uncompromising  seve- 
rity. Sometimes,  it  is  true,  he  in  later 
years  corrected  into  tameness  the  grand 
conceptions  of  his  youth ;  but  his  princi- 
ple was  high  and  right.  "  I  yield  to  none," 
says  he,  "  in  love  for  my  art  I  therefore 
labor  at  it  with  reverence,  aflfection,  and 
industry.  My  main  endeavor  as  to  style 
has  been  that  my  poems  should  be  written 
in  pure  intelligible  English."  "  Make 
what  you  do  produce  as  good  as  you  can," 
is  his  comment  on  an  answer  of  Crabbe, 
that  it  was  "  not  worth  while"  to  take  the 
trouble  to  make  his  poems  more  correct 
in  point  of  English. 

Farthermore  as  far  as  literature  is  con- 
cerned, he  set  himself  to  a  great  task,  and 
he  completely  accomplished  it.  He  had 
Cowper  certainly  for  a  forerunner,  but  firom 
many  causes  the  influence  of  Cowper  was 
limited ;  and  though  he  preceded  Words- 
worth, yet  Wordsworth  has  done  more  to 
make  Cowper  appreciated  than  Cowper 
did  for  him.  Poetry  he  found,  in  spite  of 
Cowper  and  in  spite  of  Gray,  overlaid  with 
unreality  and  affectation,  severed  for  a  time 
from  the  truth  of  nature,  and  become  use- 
less and  ineffiective  for  purposes  of  refiresh- 
ment  and  improvement.  He  set  himself 
to  bring  Poetry  back  to  simplicity  and 
truth ;  he  sent  her  once  more  to  Nature 
for  her  images,  and  to  the  heart  of  man 
for  her  thoughts ;  and  created — as  he  has 
said  himself,  every  great  poet  must  create 
— the  taste  by  which  he  was  himself  to  be 
relished.  In  the  best  sense  he  revolution- 
ized the  style  of  English  literature.  Say 
what  men  will,  very  few  of  his  contempo- 
raries were  not — there  is  not  a  great  liv- 
ing writer  who  has  not  been— deeply  and 
permanendy  impressed  by  him.  In  Brow- 
ning, in  Tennyson,  in  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  in 
Matthew  Arnold,  you  not  only  catch 
echoes  of  Wordsworth  from  time  to  time; 
but  in  that  which  at  their  best  all  ^ave  in 
common  in  their  simple,  direct,  energetic 
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English,  you  feel  the  influence  in  style 
which  he  left  behind  him.  To  have  done 
this,  and  to  have  set  a  great  example  and 
given  forth  a  teaching  for  which  everyone 
must  be  the  better,  constitutes  no  common* 
claim  on  a  people's  gratitude. 

But  he  has  done  this  besides  in  noble 
works;  in  works  which  will  never  die, 
which  are  as  delightful  and  refreshing  as 
they  are  wise  and  good.  I  do  not  pre- 
tend, in  a  few  hasty  and  desultory  remarks, 
to  exhaust  the  subjects  which  even  my 
knowledge  of  him  could  supply.  I  will 
take  but  a  few  of  the  lessons  which  he 
teaches,  and  point  out  to  you  how  he 
teaches  them.  I  hope  that  the  beauty  and 
the  wisdom  will  speak  for  themselves,  and 
if  the  great  man  is  new  to  you,  will  kindle 
in  you  a  desire  for  a  more  extended  know- 
ledge of  him.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be 
your  teacher,  but  I  may  not  improperly,  I 
hope,  tell  you  who  has  been  mine. 

First,  he  shows  us,  as  no  other  man  has 
done,  the  glory,  the  beauty,  the  hoHness 
of  Nature;  he  Spiritualizes  for  us  the  out- 
ward world  ;  and  that  with  no  weak  and 
sentimental,  but  with  a  thoroughly  manly 
feeling.  He  always  insists,  it  has  been 
well  said,  that  Nature  gives  gladness  to  the 
glad  and  comfort  to  the  sorrowful.  It  is 
not  only  that  his  descriptions  of  nature  are 
so  true  and  so  fresh,  that  reading  him  after 
a  hard  day's  work  is  like  walking  out 
amongst  the  fields  and  hills ;  but  that  he 
steeps  them  in  an  ideal  light,  that  he  sheds 
upon  them 

**  the  gleam — 
The  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land ; 
The  consecration  and  the  poet's  dream;" 

and  that  he  makes  us  feel  that  wonderful 
connection  between  nature  and  the  soul  of 
man,  which  is  indeed  mysterious,  but 
which  those  who  have  felt  it  cannot  deny; 
and  those  who  believe  that  the  same  Al- 
mighty God  created  both,  will  not  be  in- 
clined to  doubt 

If  I  were  to  read  to  you  all  the  pas- 
sages, or  even  many  of  them,  which  make 
good  this  point,  I  should  keep  you  here 
till  midnight  You  need  not  be  afraid.  I 
will  trouble  you  but  with  two  or  three. 
In  "  Hart  Leap  Well,"  for  instance,  the 
story  is  that  a  knight  had  chased  a  stag  a 
whole  day  long,  and  the  stag  at  last,  with 
three  great  leaps  down  a  steep  hill,  fell 
down  and  died  on  the  brink  of  a  spring  of 
water.  The  knight  built  a  pleasure  house 
here,  but  at  the  date  of  the  poem  it  had 
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fallen  into  ruin;  and  the  poet  sees  the 
ruins  and  hears  the  story  from  an  old  shep- 
herd whom  he  finds  upon  the  spot.  And 
thus  the  poem  ends : — 

"  The  shepherd  stopped,  and  that  same  story  told 
Which    in    my    former   rhyme   I   have    re- 
hearsed. 

*  A  jolly  place,*  said  he,  *  in  times  of  old  ! 

But  something  ails  it  now ;  the  spot  is  curst. 

*  You  see  there  lifeless  stumps  of  aspen  wood — 
Some  say  that  they  are  beeches,  others  elms — 

These   were  the  bower ;  and  here  a  mansion 
stood. 
The  finest  palace  of  a  hundred  realms  ! 

*  The  arbor  does  its  own  condition  tell ; 
You   see   the   stones,    the  fountain,  and  the 

stream  : 
But  as  to  the  great  Lodge  I  you  might  as  well 
Hunt  half  a  day  for  a  forgotten  dream. 

'There's  neither  dog    nor  heifer,   horse   nor 
sheep. 

Will  wet  his  lips  within  that  cup  of  stone 
And  oftentimes,  when  all  are  fast  asleep. 

This  water  doth  send  forth  a  dolorous  groan. 

*  Some  say  that  here  a  murder  has  been  done, 
And  blood  cries  out  for  blood ;  but,  for  my 

part, 
I've  guessed,  when  I've  been  sitting  in  the  sun, 
That  it  was  all  for  that  unhappy  Hart. 
*  «  *  «  « 

*  Now,  here  is  neither  grass  nor  pleasant  shade 
The  sun  on  drearier  hollow  never  shone  ; 

So  will  it  be,  as  I  have  often  said. 
Till  trees,  and  stones,  and  fountain,  all  are 
.     gone.' 

Grey-headed  shepherd,  thou  hast  spoken  well ; 

Small  difference  lies  between  thy  creedand 
mine  : 
This  Beast,  not  unobserved,  by  Nature  fell ; 

His  death  was  mourned  by  sympathy  divine. 

The  Being,  that  is  in  the  clouds  and  air, 

That   is  in   the    green   leaves,    among    the 
groves. 
Maintains  a  deep  and  reverential  care 
For  the  unoffending  creatures  whom  he  loves. 

The  pleasure  house  is  dust : — ^behind,  before. 
This   is   no  common     waste,    no  commoa 
gloom ; 

But  Nature,  in  due  course  of  time,  once  more. 
Shall  here  put  on  her  beauty ^and  her  bloom. 

"  She  leaves  these  objects  to  a  slow  decay. 

That  what  we  are,  and  have  been,  may  b 
known  ; 
But  at  the  coming  of  the  milder  day. 
These  monuments  shall  all  be  overgrown. 

"One  lesson,  shepherd,  let  us  two  divide. 

Taught  both  by  what  she  shows,  and  what 
conceals ; 
Never  to  blend  our  pleasure  or  our  pride 
With  sorrow  of  the  meanest  thing  that  feels." 

Again,  let  me  take  the  end  of  one  of  his 
very  finest  lyrics,  the  "  Song  at  the  Feast 
of  Brougham  Castle."  The  Harper  of  the 
Cliflfords  is  represented  as  singing  an  ex- 
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ulting  song  on  the  restoration  of  good 
Lord  Clifford,  the  Shepherd  Lord,  as  he 
was  called,  to  the  halls  of  his  ancestors,  in 
the  time  of  Henry  VIL  The  whole  poem 
is  very  noble,  and  it  ends  thus : — 

"  Now  another  day  is  come, 
Fitter  hope,  and  nobler  doom ; 
He  hath  thrown  aside  his  crook, 
And  hath  buried  deep  his  book; 
Armor  rusting  in  his  halls 
On  the  blood  of  Clifford  calls  : 
*  Quell  the  Scot,*  exclaims  the  lance; 
Bear  me  to  the  heart  of  France, 
Is  the  longing  of  the  shield — 
Tell  thy  name,  thou  trembling  Field ; 
Field  of  death,  where'er  thou  be, 
Groan  thou  with  our  victory  ! 
Happy  day,  and  mighty  hour. 
When  our  Shepherd,  in  his  power. 
Mailed  and  horsed,  with  lance  and  sword, 
To  his  ancestors  restored 
Like  a  reappearing  Star, 
Like  a  glory  from  afar. 
First  shall  head  the  flock  of  war  I'* 

Then  the  great  poet,  like  Timotheus  in 
Dryden's  jusdy  famous  ode,  "changed  his 
hand  and  checked  his  pride,"  and  ends  his 
poem  in  these  slow,  tender  elegiac  stan- 
zas— 

**  Alas  !  the  fervent  harper  did  not  know. 

That  for  a  tranquil  soul  the  lay  was  framed. 
Who,  long  compelled  in  humble  walks  to  go. 
Was   softened    into    feeling,    soothed,    and 
tamed. 

**  Love  had  he  found  in  huts  where  poor  men  lie. 
His  daily  teachers  had  been  woods  and  rills, 
The  silence  that  is  in  the  starry  sky. 
The  sleep  that  is  among  the  lonely  hills." 

Some  of  you  may  know  the  lines  I  next 
give  you  from  the  poem  on  the  Wye ;  but 
if  you  do,  you  will  forgive  me  for  remind- 
ing you  of  them,  and  for  reminding  others 
that  they  were  published  in  1795,  twenty- 
three  years  before  the  publication  of  the 
latercantosof  "  Childe  Harold,"  which  are 
so  much  indebted  to  this  and  to  other 
poems  of  that  writer  whom  in  his  baser 
moods  Lord  Byron  used  to  aflfect  to  de- 
spise : — 

**  I  have  learned 
To  look  on  nature,  not  as  in  the  hour 
Of  thoughtless  youth ;  but  hearing  oftentimes 
The  still,  sad  music  of  humanity. 
Nor  harsh  nor  grating,  though  of  ample  power 
To  chasten  and  subdue.     And  I  have  felt 
A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts  ;  a  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused, 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns, 
And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air. 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man : 
A  motion  and  a  spirit,  that  impels 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought, 


And  rolls  through  all  things.     Therefore  am  I 

still 
A  lover  of  the  meadows  and  the  woods, 
And  mountains  ;  and  of  all  that  we  behold 
From  this  green  earth ;  of  all  the  mighty  world 
•Of  eye,  and  ear, — both  what  they  half  create. 
And  what  perceive ;  well  pleased  to  recognize, 
In  nature  and  the  language  of  the  sense. 
The  anchor  of  my  purest  thoughts,  the  nurse. 
The  guide,  the  guardian  of  my  heart,  and  soul 
Of  all  my  moral  being.'* 

One  more  passage  I  give  you  from  one  of 
his  less-known,  though,  I  think,  one  of  his 
greatest  poems,  the  "  Prelude."  It  is  a 
description  of  a  pass  in  the  Alps  : — 

**The  immeasurable  height 
Of  woods  decaying,  never  to  be  decayed, 
The  stationary  blasts  of  waterfalls. 
And  in  the  narrow  rent  at  every  turn 
Winds  thwarting  winds,  bewildered  and  forlorn, 
The  torrents  shooting  from  the  clear  blue  sky. 
The  rocks  that  muttered  close  upon  our  ears. 
Black  drizzling  crags  that  spake  by  the  wayside, 
As  if  a  voice  were  in  them,  the  sick  sight 
And  giddy  prospect  of  the  raving  stream, 
The  unfettered  clouds  and  region  of  the  heavens. 
Tumult  and  peace,  the  darkness  and  the  light — 
Were  all  like  workings  of  one  mind,  the  features 
Of  the  same  face,  blossoms  upon  one  tree ; 
Characters  of  the  great  Apocalypse, 
The  types  and  symbols  of  Eternity, 
Of  first,  and  last,  and  midst,  and  without  end." 

In  these  passages  the  natural  images  are 
grand  and  large,  but  it  is  his  characteristic 
that  he  can  draw  the  noblest  lessons  from 
the  humblest  objects.  "  To  me,"  he  says, 
"  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 

"  Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears." 

Two  passages  I  will  give  you  to  exhibit 
these  characteristics.  The  first  I  take  on 
purpose  from  the  much-laughed-at  Peter 
Bell  :— 

**  He  roved  among  the  vales  and  streams, 
In  the  greenwood  and  hollow  dell ; 
They  were  his  dwellings  night  and  day,— 
But  nature  ne'er  could  find  the  way 
Into  the  heart  of  Peter  BelL 

**  In  vain,  through  every  changeful  year, 
Did  Nature  lead  him  as  before ; 
A  primrose  by  a  river's  brim 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him, 
And  it  was  nothing  more. 

"  Small  change  it  made  in  Peter's  hear  t 
To  see  his  gentle  panniered  train 
With  more  than  vernal  pleasure  feeding 
Where'er  the  tender  grass  was  leading 
Its  earliest  green  along  the  lane. 

« In  vain,  through  water,  earth,  and  air. 
The  soul  of  happy  sound  was  spread. 
When  Peter  on  some  April  morn, 
Beneath  the  broom  or  budding  thorn. 
Made  the  warm  earth  his  lazy  bed. 
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"  At  noon,  when,  by  the  forest's  edge 
He  lay  beneath  the  branches  high. 
The  soft  blue  sky  did  never  melt 
Into  his  heart ;  he  never  felt 

The  witchery  of  th?  soft  blue  sky  1 

**  On  a  fair  prospect  some  have  looked 
And  felt,  as  I  have  heard  them  say. 
As  if  the  moving  time  had  been 
A  thing  as  steadfast  as  the  scene 

On  which  they  gazed  themselves  away." 

The  last  passages  on  this  subject  I  give 
you  are  from  the  "  Prelude."  Nothing 
can  be  simpler,  yet,  unless  I  altogether 
deceive  myself,  few  things  in  literature 
nobler  or  greater,  than  these  lines.  The 
first  passage  describes  his  coming  home 
with  his  brother  from  school  to  find  his 
father  dying;  and  in  a  few  days  his  father 
died : — 

.  "There  rose  a  crag, 

That,  from  the  meeting  point  of  two  highways 
Ascending,  overlooked  them  both,  far-stretched; 
Thither,  uncertain  on  which  road  to  fix 
My  expectation,  thither  I  repaired, 
Scout-like,  and  gained  the  summit ;  'twas  a  day 
Tempestuou*;,  dnrk,  and  wild,  and  on  the  grass 
I  sate,  half  sheltered  by  a  naked  wall ; 
Upon  my  right  hand  crouched  a  single  sheep. 
Upon  my  left  a  blasted  hawthorn  stood ; 
With  those  companions  at  my  side,  I  watched, 
Straining  my  eyes  intensely,  as  the  mist 
Gave  intermitting  prospect  of  the  copse 
And  plain  beneath.     Ere  we  to  school  returned, 
That  dreary  time— ere  we  had  been  ten  days 
Sojourners  in  my  father's  house— he  died, 
And  I  and  my  three  brothers,  orphans  then, 
Followed  his  body  to  the  grave.     The  event. 
With  all  the  sorrow  that  it  brought,  appeared 
A  chastisement ;  and  when  I  called  to  mind 
That  day  so  lately  past,  when  from  the  crag 
I  looked  in  such  anxiety  of  hope  ; 
With  trite  reflections  of  morality, 
Yet,  in  the  deepest  passion,  I  bowed  low 
To  God,  Who  thus  corrected  my  desires  ; 
And  afterwards  the  wind  and  sleety  rain, 
And  all  the  business  of  the  elements, 
The  single  sheep,  and  the  one  blasted  tree. 
And  the  bleak  music  from  that  old  stone  wall. 
The  noise  of  wood  and  water,  and  the  mist 
That  on  the  line  of  each  of  those  two  roads. 
Advanced  m  such  indisputable  shapes  ; 
All  these  were  kindred  spectacles  and  sounds 
To  which  1  oft  repaired,  and  thence  would  drink 
As  at  a  fountain  ;  and  on  winter  nights,  ' 

Down  to  this  very  time,  when  storm  and  rain 
Beat  on  my  roof,  or,  haply,  at  noon-day. 
While  m  a  grove  I  walk,  whose  lofty  trees 
Laden  with  summer's  thickest  fohage,  rock 
In  a  strong  wind,  some  working  of  the  spirit, 
Some  inward  agitations  thence  are  brought 
Whate'er  their  office,  whether  to  beguile    * 
Thoughts  over-busy  in  the  course  they  took 
Or  animate  an  hour  of  vacant  ease.'*  ' 

The  last  which  I  will  add  is  in  every 
way  a  most  characteristic  passage.  The 
mcident  is  the  simplest  possible,  yet  it 
is   told   with  an    imaginative  power  and 
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with  a  splendor  of  language  which  in- 
vest it  with  a  noble  interest,  and  the 
effect  of  the  incident  upon  the  heart  and 
mind  of  the  boy  is  described  as  no  one 
but  Wordsworth  could  describe  it : — 

"  One  summer  evening  (led  by  her)  I  found 
A  little  boat  tied  to  a  willow  tree 
Within  a  rocky  cave,  its  usual  home. 
Straight  I  unloosed  her  chain,  and  stepping  in 
Pushed   from   the  shore.       It  was   an   act  of 

stealth 
And  troubled  pleasure,  nor  without  the  voice 
Of  mountain  echoes  did  my  boat  move  on 
Leaving  behind  her  still,  on  either  side. 
Small  circles  glittering  idly  in  the  moon. 
Until  they  melted  all  into  one  track 
Of  sparkling   light.     But   now,  like  one  who 

rows, 
Proud  of  his  skill,  to  reach  a  chosen  point 
With  an  unswerving  line,  I  fixed  my  view 
Upon  the  summit  of  a  craggy  ridge, 
The  horizon's  utmost  boundary  ;  far  above 
Was  nothing  but  the  stars  and  the  gray  sky. 
She  was  an  elfin  pinnace ;  lustily 
I  dipped  my  oars  into  the  silent  lake. 
And,  as  I  rose  upon  the  stroke,  my  boat 
Went  heaving  through  the  water  like  a  swan ; 
When,  from  behind  that  craggy  steep  till  then 
The  horizon's  bound,  a  huge  peak,  black  and 

huge. 
As  if  with  voluntary  power  instinct 
Upreared  its  head.    I  struck  and  struck  again. 
And  growing  still  in  stature  the  grim  shape 
Towered  up  between   me  and  the   stars,  and 

still. 
For  so  it  seemed,  with  purpose  of  its  own 
And  measured  motion  like  a  living  thing, 
Strode    after    me.       With    trembling   oars    I 

turned. 
And  through  the  silent  water  stole  my  way 
Back  to  the  covert  of  the  willow  tree  ; 
There  in  her  mooring-place  I  left  my  bark. 
And  through  the  meadows  homeward  went,  in 

grave 
And  serious  mood ;  but  after  I  had  seen 
That  spectacle,  for  many  days,  my  brain 
Worked  with  a  dim  and  undetermined  sense 
Of  unknown  modes  of  being ;  o'er  my  thoughts 
There  hu^ig  a  darkness,  call  it  solitucle 
Or  blank  desertion.     No  familiar  shapes 
Remained,  no  pleasant  images  of  trees. 
Of  sea  or  sky,  no  colors  of  green  fields  ; 
But  huge  and  mighty  forms,  that  do  not  live 
Like    living  men,  moved    slowly  through  the 

mind 
By  day,  and  were  a  trouble  to  my  dreams." 

I  could  multiply  passages  endlessly  with 
delight  to  myself,  but  most  likely  with 
weariness  to  you ;  but  I  must  -pass  on  to 
other  great  characteristics  of  Wordsworth's 
teaching.  No  man  has  so  steadily  asserted 
the  dignity  of  virtue,  of  simplicity,  of  in- 
dependence, wherever  found,  and  quite 
apart  from  all  external  ornaments.  He 
has  chosen  a  pedlar  for  the  chief  character 
of  his  largest  poem,  and  invested  him 
quite  naturally  with  a  greatness  of  mind 
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and  character — fitting  him  to  play  the 
lofty  part  assigned  him  in  the  "  Excursion." 
In  the  poem  called  **  Resolution  and  In- 
dependence," the  interest  turns  upon  the 
simple,  steady  resolution  of  an  old  leech- 
gatherer,  who  pursues  his  trade  in  extreme 
old  age  about  the  lonely  moors,  and  the 
strength  and  consolation  which  came  to 
the  poet  in  a  wayward  melancholy  mood 
from  the  sight  of  this  brave  old  man,  and 
the  thought  of  his  firmness  and  perseve- 
rance. The  poem  is  full  of  famous  lines 
which  most  of  us  are  familiar  with : — 

**  Motionless  as  a  cloud  the  old  man  stood, 
That  heareth  not  the  loud  winds   when  they 

call  : 
And  moveth  all  together,  if  it  move  at  all." 

Again : — 

"The  fear  that  kills; 
And  hope  that  is  unwilling  to  be  fed  ; 
Cold,  pain,  and  labor,  and  all  fleshly  ills ; 
And  mighty  Poets  in  their  misery  aead." 

"  Chatterton,  the  marvellous  boy. 
The  sleepless  soul  that  perished  in  his  pride ;" 

and  many  more.  And  it  ends  with  the 
fine  moral : — 

**  And  when  he  ended, 

I  could  have  laughed  myself  to  scorn  to  find 

In  that  decrepit  man  so  firm  a  mind. 

*  God,'  said  I,  *  be  my  help  and  stay  secure  ; 

I'll  think  of   the  leech-gatherer  on  the  lonely 


moor 


1  »  " 


"  Well,"  said  a  friend  of  mine,  a  disbe- 
liever in  Wordsworth,  "  there  are  very  fine 
lines,  no  doubt,  in  that  poem, ;  but  think 
of  any  man  writing  all  that  about  a  poor 
old  leech-gatherer."  Yes,  it  is  all  about  a 
poor  old  leech-gatherer  !  Because  Words- 
worth goes  to  the  heart  of  things,  and  not 
to  their  outsides,  to  the  soul  of  man,  and 
not  his  body ;  and  because  a  pauper,  if  re- 
solute and  high-minded,  is  far  more  inte- 
resting and  admirable  to  him  than  a  duke 
of  twenty  descents  who  is  nothing  but  a 
duke.  Two  of  his  most  beautiful  and 
lofty  poems  are  "Michael"  and  "The 
Brothers ;"  indeed,  if  I  were  to  select  a 
single  poem  which  conveys  in  my  judg- 
ment the  greatest  feeling  of  Wordsworth's 
power ^  I  should  select  "  Michael."  But  in 
these,  and  in  the  story  of  "  Margaret,"  and 
in  the  series  of  narratives  in  the  books  in 
the  "  Excursion,"  entided  "  The  Church- 
yard among  the  Mountains,"  the  characters 
are  all  of  humble  life ;  the  stories  are  the 
simplest;  and  yet  the  moral  dignity — I 
might  even,  without  extravagance,  say  the 
moral  majesty — with  which  he  invests  his 
characters,  is  as  much  without  a  parallel 


as  the  absorbing  interest  and  deep  pathos 
which  his  imagination  clothing  itself  in  the 
language  of  moderation  and  reserve  throws 
around  his  quiet  themes.  Now  and  then, 
not  often,  he  bursts  into  an  open  condem- 
nation of  worldly  conventions ;  and  when 
he  does,  not  Milton  himself  is  grander  or 
more  severe.  I  cannot  deny  myself  the 
pleasure  of  quoting  the  passage  in  which 
(I  should  suppose  very  justly)  he  speaks  of 
the  University  life  of  his  day  as  he  saw  it 
at  Cambridge : — 

**  All  degrees 
And  shapes   of    spurious   fame  and  short-lived 

praise. 
Here  sate  in  state,  and  fed  with  daily  alms 
Retainers  won  away  from  solid  good ; 
And  here  was  Labor  his  own  bond  slave ;  Hope, 
That  never  set  the  pains  against  the  prize  ; 
Idleness  halting  with  his  weary  clog ; 
And  poor  misguided  Shame,  and  witless  Fear, 
And  simple  Pleasure  foraging  for  Death ; 
Honor  misplaced,  and  Dignity  astray, 
Feuds,  Factions,  Flatteries,  Enmity,  and  Guile, 
Murmuring  Submission  and  bald  Government, 
(The  idol  weak  as  the  idolator. ) 
And  Decency  and  Custom  starving  Truth, 
And  blind  Authority  beating  with  his  staff 
The  child  who  might  have  led  him  ;  Emptiness 
Followed  as  of  good  omen,  and  meek  Worth 
Left  to  herself  unheard  of  and  unknown." 

It  is  a  natural  accompaniment  of  such 
feeling  as  this  passage  portrays,  that  he 
should  have  had  a  keen  sense  of  the  little- 
ness of  our  mere  personal  life.  Personal 
talk  of  all  sorts,  gossip,  personality,  party 
politics,  the  strife  of  law-courts,  the  cease- 
less toil  of  money-making ;  all  these  things 
seemed  to  him  unutterably  small : — 

**  Among  your  tribe, 
Our  daily  world's  true  worldlings,  rank  not  me  I 
Children  are  blest,  and  powerful ;  their  world  lies 
More  justly  balanced ;  partly  at  their  feet. 
And  part  far  from  them :  sweetest  melodies 
Are  those  that  are  by  distance  made  more  sweet ; 
Whose  mind  is  but  the  mind  of  his  own  eyes. 
He  is  a  slave ;  the  meanest  we  can  meet !" 

Elsewhere  he  breaks  out  in  that  magni- 
ficent strain : — 

**  The  world  is  too  much  with  us :  late  and  soon, 
Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers  : 
Little  we  see  in  Nature  that  is  ours  ; 
We  have  given  our  hearts  away — a  sordid  boon  I 
The  sea  that  bares  her  bosom  to  the  moon  ; 
The  winds  that  will  be  howling  at  all  hours, 
And  are  upgathered  now  like  sleeping  flowers  ; 
For  this,  for  everything  we  are  out  of  tune ; 
It  moves  us  not. — Great  God !   I'd  rather  be 

A  Pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn  ; 
So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea. 

Have   glimpses    that  would  make   me  less 
forlorn ; 
Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea ; 

Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreatht^d  hom." 
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But  though  he  thought  so  little  of  indi- 
vidual life,  he  is  never  weary  of  insisting  on 
the  greatness  and  majesty  of  the  free  life  of 
a  nation.  He  was  an  Englishman  to  the 
heart's  core,  if  ever  there  lived  one ;  his 
heart  glowed  his  whole  life  long  with  the 
undying  fire  of  a  devoted  patriotism.  He 
lived,  too,  at  a  time  when  the  liberties  of 
England  ;  nay,  when  her  very  existence  as 
a  nation  was  in  real  danger  from  the  enor- 
mous power  wielded  against  her  by  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte,  directed  by  his  genius,  the 
greatest  military  genius  of  modern  time. 
For  a  while  England  was  left  without  a 
single  European  ally  to  fight  single-handed 
against  his  gigantic  military  despotism. 
Those  were  days  in  which  invasion  seemed 
possible,  and  in  which  at  least  it  was 
seriously  threatened.  The  whole  series  of 
his  sonnets  on  Liberty  and  Independence, 
and  several  of  his  odes  and  other  poems, 
are  examples  of  the  high  spirit  in  which  he 
met  those  times,  and  the  temper  he  desired 
to  inspire  into  his  countrymen  : — 

**  It  is  not  to  be  thought  of  that  the  flood 
Of  British  freedom,  which  to  the  open  sea 
Of  the  world's  praise  from  dark  antiquity 
Hath  flowed,  *with  pomp  of  waters,  unwith- 

stood  :' 
Roused  tliough  it  be  full  often  to  a  mood 
Which  spurns  the  cheek  of  salutary  bands, 
That  this  most  famous  stream  in  bogs  and  sands 
Should  perish,  and  to  evil  and  to  good 
Be  lost  for  ever.     In  our  halls  is  hung 
Armory  of  the  invincible  knights  of  old; 
We  must  be  free  or  die,  who  speak  the  tongue 
That  Shakspere  spake,  the  faith  and  morals  hold 
Which    Milton  held. — In    everything  we  are 

sprung 
Of  earth's  first  blood,  have  titles  manifold.*' 

In  reading  you  his  poem  to  the  Men  of 
Kent,  I  should  remind  you  that  the  "  Men 
of  Kent  "  is  a  technical  expression  for  the 
inhabitants  of  that  part  of  Kent  whose 
ancestors  were  never  conquered  by  the 
Norman  Conqueror,  and  who  obtained 
from  him  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest  the 
confirmation  of  their  charters  and  liberties. 
To  them  he  addressed  this  noble  music : — 

*•  Vanguard  of  Hl:)erty,  ye  men  of  Kent ! 
Ye  chiiihen  of  a  soil  that  doth  advance 
Her  haughty  brow  against  the  coast  of  France, 
Now  is  the  time  to  prove  your  hardiment  I 
To  France  be  words  of  invitation  sent ! 
They  from  their  fields  can  see  the  countenance 
Of  your  fierce  war,  may  ken  the  glittering  lance 
And  hear  you  sliouting  forth  your  brave  mtent. 
Left  single,  in  bold  parley,  ye,  of  yore 
Did  from  the  Norman  win  a  gallant  wreath ; 
Confirmed  the  charters  that  were  yours  before — 
No  parleying  now!     In  Britain  is  one  breath; 
We  all  are  with  you  now  from  shore  to  shore  : — 
Ye  men  of  Kent,  'tis  Victory  or  Death  !" 


Two  more  of  these  trumpet-calls  of  the  old 
patriot-poet,  and  I  pass  on.  The  first  is 
addressed  to  Milton : — 

**  Milton  !  thou  should'st  be  living  at  this  hour  : 
England  hath  need  of  thee  :  She  is  a  fen 
Of  sta^rnant  waters  ;  altar,  sword,  and  pen, 
Fireside,  the  heroic  wealth  of  hall  and  bower, 
Have  forfeited  their  ancient  English  dower 
Of  inward  happiness.     We  are  selfish  men ; 
Oh  !  raise  us  up,  return  to  us  again  ; 
And  give  us  manners,  virtue,  freedom,  power. 
Thy  soul  was  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart : 
Thou  hadst  a  voice  whose  sound  was  like  the 

sea: 
Pure  as  the  naked  heavens,  majestic,  free, 
So  didst  thou  travel  on  life's  common  way, 
In  cheerful  godliness ;  and  yet  thy  heart 
The  lowliest  duties  on  herself  did  lay." 

The  last  I  will  trouble  you  with  is  called 
"  A  Briton's  Thought  on  the  Subjugation 
of  Switzerland,"  when  the  armies  of  Bona- 
parte overran  that  country  and  crushed  the 
Republics,  and  England  alone  was  left 
unconquered : — 

"Two  Voices  are  there ;  one  is  of  the  sea, 
One  of  the  mountains  ;  each  a  mighty  Voice ; 
In  both  from  age  to  age  thou  didst  rejoice, 
They  were  thy  chosen  music.  Liberty  I 
There  came  a  tyrant  and  with  holy  glee 
Thou  fought'st  against  him ;   but  hast  vainly 

striven  : 
Thou  from  thy  Alpine  holds  at  length  art  driven. 
Where  not  a  torrent  murmurs  heard  by  thee. 
Of  one  deep  bliss  thine  ear  hath  been  bereft : 
Then  cleave,  oh  cleave  to  that  which  still  is  left ; 
For,  high-souled  maid,  what  sorrow  would  it  be 
That  mountain  floods  should  thunder  as  before. 
And  Ocean  bellow  from  his  rocky  shore. 
And  neither  awful  Voice  be  heard  by  thee  !** 

Such  was  the  stem  and  lofty  teaching  of 
this  great  man  in  the  days  of  the  first 
Napoleon.  If  he  had  lived  in  the  days  of 
the  Third  Napoleon,  and  had  seen  the 
coup  (Tetatj  the  massacres  of  Paris,  the  de- 
portations to  Cayenne,  the  seizure  of 
Savoy,  the  proposed  spoliation  of  Belgium, 
by  the  man  whom  it  is  the  fashion  to  call 
the  faithful  ally  of  England,  he  would  have 
rebuked  the  English  worshippers  of  the 
nephew  as  he  did  those  of  the  far  greater 
uncle : — 

**  Never  may  from  our  souls  one  truth  depart. 
That  an  accursed  thing  it  is  to  gaze 
On  prosperous  tyrants  with  a  dazzled  eye.'* 

You  would  expect  to  find,  and  it  is  the 
fact,  that  a  writer  who  rings  so  true  on 
public  matters  would  be  full  of  a  sound 
and  healthy  spirit  on  all  moral  or  social 
subjects.  No  paltering  with  morality,  no 
apology  for  profligacy  and  crime,  no  exalt- 
ing of  selfish  passion  into  heroic  virtue,  is 
to  be  found  in  Wordsworth.     It  was  said 
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of  Virgil  (and  it  was  said,  with  perhaps  one 
doubtful  exception,  with  perfect  truth)  that 
he  was  a  sacred  poet.  It  was  said  of 
Wordsworth  with  undoubted  truth,  by  Mr. 
Keble,  whose  authority  on  such  a  question 
no  man  will  challenge.  I  need  not  cite 
the  "  Ode  to  Duty"  nor  any  special  poem 
in  proof  of  its  truth.  A  pure  life,  an 
habitual  self-control,  a  deep  reverence  for 
God  and  for  His  Son,  a  memory  unbur- 
dened with  remorse — these  are  the  ele- 
ments of  happiness  as  Wordsworth  viewed 
it,  and  as  all  his  poems  describe  it : — 

"  O  that  our  lives,  which  flee  so  fast, 

In  purity  were  such, 
That  not  an  image  of  the  past. 

Should  fear  that  pencil's  touch  I 
Retirement,  then,  mip^ht  hourly  look 

Upon  a  soothing  scene. 
Age  steal  to  his  allotted  nook, 

Contented  and  serene; 
With  heart  as  calm  as  lakes  that  sleep 
In  frosty  moonlight  glistening; 
Or  mountain  rivers,  where  they  creep, 
Along  a  channel  smooth  and  deep. 
To  their  own  far-off  murmurs  listening." 

I  have  left  myself  no  time  to  speak  of 
the  beauties  of  Wordsworth,  of  his  grace,  of 
his  melody,  of  the  perfection  of  his  style, 
of  the  splendor  of  his  lyrics,  of  his  grand 
imagination,  of  that  sublimity  which  he 
displays  when,  in  the  fine  language  of  Mr. 
Landor  (who  personally  disliked  him),  "  he 
shakes  the  earth  aside,  and  soars  steadily 
into  the  empyrean."  The  book  of  the 
"  Excursion"  entitled  "  Despondency  Cor- 
rected," the  "  Ode  on  Immortality,"  "  Lao- 
damia,"  "Dion,"  "  Lycoris,"  "  The  Triad," 
"The  River  Duddon,"  besides  a  whole 
catalogue  of  smaller  poems ;  these  seem  to 
me  each  in  its  way,  and  their  ways  are 
very  dififerent,  as  perfect  as  any  poems  in 
the  English  language.  I  must  leave  these 
things  to  you.  If  you  will  only  read  them, 
you  may  think  that  I  exaggerate  perhaps ; 
but  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  you  will 
thank  me  for  the  introduction,  that  you 
will  wonder  such  poems  should  have  been 
unknown  to  you,  and  that  the  more  you 
read  them,  the  more  admirable  and  con- 
summate they  will  appear  to  you  merely  as 
poems. 

In  selecting  the  passages  which  I  have 
read  to  you,  I  have  been,  of  set  purpose, 
guided  rather  by  the  lessons  which  they 
teach,  than  by  the  mere  beauty  of  the  lan- 
guage in  which  the  lessons  are  conveyed. 
Poems  such  as  you  would  find  in  a  book 
of  Wordsworth's  "  Beauties,"  I  have  pur- 
posely left  unquoted.     But  imperfect  and 


inadequate  as  this  paper  is,  it  would  be 
even  still  less  adequate  if  I  did  not  quote 
one  passage  in  illustration  of  Wordsworth's 
exquisite  felicity  of  diction  and  absolute  per- 
fection of  metre,  when  the  occasion  is  one 
for  the  display  of  these  qualities.  I  will 
read  you  the  description  from  the  "  White 
Doe  of  Rylstone,"  of  the  first  coming  in  of 
the  Doe  and  her  lying  down  by  Francis 
Norton's  grave.  I  put  it  before  you  as  a 
piece  of  English  metre  worthy  of  the  very 
greatest  of  English  metrists,  of  Ben  Jonson, 
of  Gray,  of  Shelley,  (why  should  I  hesitate 
to  say  ?)  of  Coleridge : — 

**  A  moment  ends  the  fervent  din. 

And  all  is  hushed  without  and  within  ; 

For  though  the  priest,  more  tranquilly, 

Recites  the  holy  liturgy. 

The  only  voice  which  you  can  hear 

Is  the  river  murmuring  near. 

When  soft ! — the  dusky  trees  between, 

And  down  the  path  through  the  open  green, 

Where  is  no  living  thing  to  be  seen  ; 

And  through  yon  gateway,  where  is  found, 

Beneath  the  arch  with  ivy  bound, 

Free  entrance  to  the  churchyard  ground ; 

And  right  across  the  verdant  sod 

Towards  the  very  House  of  God ; 

Comes  gliding  in  with  lovely  gleam, 

Comes  gliding  in  serene  and  slow, 

Soft  and  silent  as  a  dream, 

A  solitary  Doe ! 

White  she  is  as  lily  of  June, 
*'And  beauteous  as  the  silver  moon 

When  out  of  sight  the  clouds  are  driven 

And  she  is  left  alone  in  heaven ; 

Or  like  a  ship  some  gentle  day 

In  sunshine  sailing  far  away. 

A  glittering  ship,  that  hath  the  plain 

Of  ocean  for  her  own  domain. 

**  Lie  silent  in  your  graves,  ye  dead  1 
Lie  quiet  in  your  churchyard  bed  ! 
Ye  living,  tend  your  holy  cares  ; 
Ye  multitude,  pursue  your  prayers; 
And  blame  not  me  if  my  heart  and  sight 
Are  occupied  with  one  deHght ! 
*Tis  a  work  for  Sabbath  hours 
If  I  with  this  bright  creature  go  : 
Whether  she  be  of  forest  bowers. 
From  the  bowers  of  earth  below  ; 
Or  a  spirit,  for  one  day  given, 
A  pledge  of  grace  from  purest  heaven. 

*  What  harmonious  pensive  changes, 
Wait  upon  her  as  she  ranges 
Round  and  through  this  pile  of  state 
Overthrown  and  desolate  I 
Now  a  step  or  two  her  way 
Leads  through  space  of  open  day, 
Where  the  enamoured  sunny  light 
Brightens  her  that  was  so  bright ; 
Now  doth  a  delicate  shadow  fall, 
Falls  upon  her  like  a  breath. 
From  some  lofty  arch  or  wall. 
As  she  passes  underneath  : 
Now  some  gloomy  nook  partakes  "^ 

Of  the  glory  that  she  makes, — 
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High-ribbed  vault  of  stone,  or  cell, 

With  perfect  cunning  framed  as  well 

Of  stone,  and  ivy,  and  the  spread 

Of  the  elder's  bushy  head ; 

Some  jealous  and  forbidding  cell, 

That  doth  the  living  stars  repel. 

And  wliere  no  flower  hath  leave  to  dwell. 

**  The  presence  of  this  wandering  Doe 
Fills  many  a  damp  obscure  recess 
With  lustre  of  a  saintly  show; 
And,  re-appearing,  she  no  less 
Sheds  on  the  flowers  that  round  her  grow 
A  more  than  sunny  liveliness. 
But  say,  among  these  holy  places. 
Which  thus  assiduously  sne  paces, 
Comes  she  with  a  votary's  task. 
Rite  to  perform,  or  boon  to  ask  ?  ; 

Fair  Pilgrim  !  harbors  she  a  sense 
Of  sorrow,  or  of  reverence  ? 
Can  she  be  grieved  for  quire  or  shrine, 
Crushed  as  if  by  wrath  divine  ? 
For  what  survives  of  House  where  God 
Was  worshipped,  or  where  man  abode  ; 
For  old  magnificence  undone  ; 
Or  for  the  gentler  work  begun 
By  Nature,  softening  and  concealing. 
And  busy  with  a  hand  of  healing  ? 
Mourns  she  for  lordly  chamber^  hearth 
That  to  the  sapling  ash  gives  birth; 
For  dormitory's  length  laid  bare, 
Where  the  wild  rose  blossoms  fair ; 
Or  altar,  whence  the  cross  was  rent. 
Now  rich  with  mossy  ornament  ? — 
She  sees  a  warrior  carved  in  stone. 
Among  the  thick  weeds,  stretched  alone  ; 
A  warrior  with  his  shield  of  pride 
Cleaving  humbly  to  his  side. 
And  hands  in  resignation  prest 
Palm  to  palm,  on  his  tran(juil  breast; — 
As  little  she  regards  the  sight 
As  a  common  creature  might ; 
If  she  be  doomed  to  inward  care. 
Or  service,  it  must  lie  elsewhere. 
— But  hers  are  eyes  serenely  bright. 
And  on  she  moves — ^with  pace  how  light ! 
Nor  spares  to  stoop  her  head,  and  taste 
The  dewy  turf  with  flowers  bestrown  ; 
A»-.d  thus  she  fares,  until  at  last 
l5eside  the  ridge  of  a  grassy  gravt, 
In  quietness  she  lays  her  aown ; 
Gentle  as  a  weary  wave 
Sinks,  when  the  summer  breeze  hath  died, 
Against  an  anchored  vessel's  side  ; 
Even  so,  without  distress,  doth  she 
Lie  down  in  peace,  and  lovingly." 

You  will  observe,  I  hope,  that  I  have 
tried  to  keep  steadily  in  view  the  object 
with  which  I  began ;  to  show  the  use  of 
Wordsworth,  his  practical  v^lue  to  uSy  the 
practical  advantage  we  may  derive  from 
him,  the  gratitude  we  owe  him.  I  have 
kept  therefore,  almost  entirely,  to  some 
points  only  in  his  literary  and  moral  cha- 
racter such  as  were  most  germane  to  the 
subject,  and  most  relevant  to  my  purpose. 
One  only  I  will  farther  deal  with  here.  It 
has  been  said  (I  must  think  by  those  who 
have  not  read  nim,  and  who  do  not  know 


what  they  are  talking  about)  that  he  is  a 
cold  and  heartless  writer.  I  do  not  know, 
on  the  contrary,  a  writer  more  full  of  love 
— not  passion — or  more  exquisitely  tender. 
If  a  man  can  read  "  Michael,"  and  "  The 
Brothers,"  and  "  Margaret,"  and  "  Ellen," 
and  many  others,  with  unfaltering  voice 
and  unmoistened  eyes,  he  must  either  have 
great  self-command  or  little  feeling.  And 
to  me  the  pathos  of  Wordsworth  is  like  the 
sweetness  of  Michael  Angelo.  As  the 
sweetness  of  Michael  Angelo  is  sweeter 
than  that  of  other  men,  because  of  his 
strength,  so  the  pathos  of  Wordsworth  is 
the  more  moving  because  of  the  calmness 
and  reserve  and  self-restraint  with  which  it 
is  always  clothed.  Of  his  tenderness,  all  the 
poems  to  "  Lucy"  are  surely  unanswerable 
examples :  but  on  personal  subjects  he  is 
always  tender ;  and  I  do  not  know  more 
tender  poems  than  those  addressed  to  a 
friend  whose  manner  had  changed  to  him, 
and  those  to  his  wife's  picture,  written, 
too,  when  he  was  a  very  old  man.  They 
are  short,  and  they  are  the  last  which  I 
will  read : — 

**  There  is  a  change — and  I  am  poor ; 

Your  love  hath  been,  not  long  ago, 
A  fountain  at  my  fond  heart's  door, 

Whose  only  business  was  to  flow ; 
And  flow  it  did ;  not  taking  heed 
Of  its  own  bounty,  or  my  need. 

**  What  happy  moments  did  I  count ! 

Blest  was  I  then  all  bliss  above ! 
Now,  for  that  consecrated  fount 

Of  murmuring,  sparkhng,  living  love. 
What  have  I  ?  shall  I  dare  to  tell  ? 
A  comfortless  and  hidden  well. 

**  A  well  of  love — it  may  be  deep — 
1  trust  it  is, — and  never  dry — 
What  matter  ?  if  the  waters  sleep 

In  silence  and  obscurity. 
Such  change,  and  at  the  very  door 
Of  my  fond  heart,  hath  made  me  poor." 

Let  me  end  my  extracts  with  the  poems 
upon  his  wife's  picture,  the  poems  of  a  man 
old  in  years  indeed,  for  he  was  seventy- 
three  when  he  wrote  them,  but  young  in 
heart  and  genius.  They  are  entitled  "  To 
a  Painter  "  ; — 

"  All  praise  the  likeness  by  thy  skill  portrayed ; 
But  'tis  a  fruitless  task  to  paint  for  me^ 
Who,  yielding  not  to  changes  Time  has  made. 
By  the  habitual  light  of  memory  see 
Eyes  unbedimmed,  see  bloom  that  cannot  fade, 
And  smiles  that  from    their  birthplace  ne'er 

shall  flee 
Into  the  land  where  ghosts  and  phantoms  be ; 
And,  seeing  this,  own  nothing  in  its  stead. 
Couldst  thou  go  back  into  far  distant  years, 
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Or  share  with  me,  fond  thought!  that  inward 

eye, 
Then,  and  then  only,  Painter  !  could  thy  art 
The  visual  powers  of  nature  satisfy, 
Which  hold,  whate'er  to  common  sight  appears, 
Their  sovereign  empire  in  a  faithful  heart. 

"  Though  I  beheld  at  first  with  blank  surprise 
This  work,  I  now  have  gazed  on  it  so  long 
I  see  its  truth  with  unreluctant  eyes; 
O,  my  beloved  !  I  have  done  thee  wrong ! 
Conscious  of  blessedness,  but,  whence  it  sprung 
Ever  too  heedless,  as  I  now  perceive : 
Morn  into  noon  did  pass,  noon  into  eve, 
And  the  old  day  was  welcome  as  the  young. 
As  welcome,  and  as  beautiful — in  sooth 
More  beautiful,  as  being  a  thing  more  holv. 
Thanks  to  thy  virtues,  to  the  eternal  youth 
Of  all  thy  goodness,  never  melancholy  ; 
To  thy  large  heart  and  humble  mind,  that  cast 
Into  one  vision,  future,  present,  past." 

Now  I  will  assume  that  you  think  I  have 
made  out  some  case  for  the  power,  the 
beauty,  the  genius  of  Wordsworth's  poems. 
What  is  the  value  of  them  ?  They  seem 
to  me,  at  the  least  and  at  the  lowest,  to 
give  an  intellectual  pleasure  which  is  at 
once  innocent  and  ennobling.  They  will 
create  in  those  who  master  them  a  sympa- 
thy with  loftiness  of  character  and  purity 
of  soul;  and  they  will  teach  high  and  in- 
dependent principles  of  judgment  to  be  ap- 
plied in  life  to  all  things  and  all  people. 
Is  this  kind  of  thing  worth  study  ?  Is  fine 
art,  is  great  literature,  is  intellectual  culti- 
vation of  the  value,  have  they  each  and  all 
the  merit  which  their  advocates  maintain 
they|have  ?  We  have  lived  to  hear  this  dis- 
puted, and  it  is  worth  while  for  a  moment 
to  see  if  we  can,  what  in  this  matter  the 
truth  really  is.  A  great  statesman,  the 
other  day,  said  that  the  violin  and  all  that 
proceeded  from  it  was  as  great  an  effort  of 
the  mere  intellect  as  the  steam-engine. 
"  What,"  it  was  immediately  replied  by  a 
man  of  very  high  rank,  "  what  have  all  the 
men  who  have  scraped  for  300  years  on 
squeaking  strings  done  for  mankind  com- 
pared to  one  steam-engine  ?"  That  de- 
pends on  what  is  meant  by  the  words 
"  done  for  mankind."  I  can  hardly  sup- 
pose that  it  was  meant  to  be  implied  that 
there  is  no  good  in  music,  that  mankind 
would  have  been  just  as  well  off  if  Mozart 
and  Beethoven  had  never  hved,  that  Han- 
del is  nonsense,  and  Haydn  stuff: — 

**  Since  nought  so  stockish  hard  and  full  of  rage, 
Bui  music  for  the  time  doth  change  his  nature ; 
The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself. 
Nor   is   not    moved   with    concord    of   sweet 

sounds. 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils  ; 
The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night, 


And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus — 
Let  no  such  man  be  trusted." 


So  says  Shakspere;  but,  to  be  sure,  he 
was  a  mere  poet  "  To  many  men,"  says 
another  great  man, "  the  very  names  which 
the  science  of  music  employs  are  utterly 
incomprehensible.  To  speak  of  an  idea  or 
a  subject  seems  to  be  fanciful  or  trifling, 
and  of  the  views  which  it  opens  upon  us 
to  be  childish  extravagance ;  yet  is  it  pos- 
sible that  that  inexhaustible  evolution  and 
disposition  of  notes,  so  rich  yet  so  simple, 
so  intricate  yet  so  regulated,  so  various 
yet  so  majestic,  should  be  a  mere  sound 
which  is  gone  and  perishes  ?  Can  it  be 
that  those  mysterious  strivings  of  the  heart 
and  keen  emotions  and  strange  yearnings 
after  we  know  not  what,  and  awful  impres- 
sions from  we  know  not  whence,  should  be 
wrought  in  us  by  what  is  unsubstantial,  and 
comes  and  goes  and  begins  and  ends  in  it- 
self? It  is  not  so.  It  cannot  be.  No. 
They  have  escaped  from  some  higher 
sphere  ;  they  are  the  outpourings  of  eternal 
harmony  in  the  medium  of  created  sound; 
they  are  echoes  from  our  home  ;  they  are 
the  voices  of  Angels,  or  the  Magnificat  of 
Saints,  or  the  living  laws  of  Divine  gover- 
nance or  the  Divine  attributes.  Something 
are  they  besides  themselves  which  we  can- 
not compass,  which  we  cannot  utter,  though 
mortal  man — and  he,  perhaps,  not  other- 
wise distinguished  above  his  fellows — has 
the  power  of  eliciting  them." 

This  eloquent  passage  of  Dr.  Newman 
may  appear  to  some  men  extravagant,  but 
not  a  whit  more  so  than  the  passage  about 
the  squeaking  strings  appears  to  others. 
The  truth  is,  that  there  is  no  use  in  these 
attempts  to  compare  as  to  results  things 
which  in  their  nature  do  not  admit  of  com- 
parison. It  is  no  doubt  quite  true  that  you 
can  learn  a  great  deal  of  a  certain  kind, 
from  studying  a  collection  of  well-drawn 
engineering  specifications,  which  you  would 
never  learn  from  reading  Wordsworth ;  but 
it  is  also  true  that  you  can  leam  a  great 
deal  of  a  certain  other  kind  from  reading 
Wordsvyorth  which  you  could  never  leam 
from  ail  the  specifications  in  the  world. 
Rhetorical  antitheses  of  this  kind  are  really 
very  misleading,  and  sometimes  very  mis- 
chievous. We  have  heard,  for  example,  a 
distinguished  man  say  that  he  would  rather 
see  England  free  than  sober.  Well,  but 
where  is  the  natural  oppugnancy  between 
freedom  and  sobriety  ?  Is  it  impossible 
to  be  at  once  temperate  and   firee?     Is 
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drunkenness  necessary  to  avoid  slavery  ?  If 
not,  such  phrases  as  suggest  the  contrary 
do  infinite  mischief.  So,  again,  it  is  often 
said,  it  is  better  to  be  religious  than  ortho- 
dox. Well,  but  is  it  impossible  to  be  both  ? 
Is  acquiescence  in  authority  in  matters  of 
opinion  consistent  only  with  coldness  of  de- 
votion or  laxity  of  life  ?  So,  again,  you 
may  hear  it  said,  that  an  acquaintance  with 
natural  science  is  of  far  more  value  than  a 
knowledge  of  history,  or  than  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  imagination ;  and  that  a  great 
many  things  are  much  better  than  a  great 
many  other  things.  What  then  ?  All  this 
is  surely  very  narrow.  There  is  room 
enough  in  the  world,  and  in  the  infinite  va- 
riety of  mankind,  for  all  pursuits,  and  all 
kinds  of  study  and  education.  When  I  or 
anyone  else  of  common  sense  insist  on  the 
importance  of  any  particular  subject,  of 
course  it  is  not  meant  that  there  is  nothing 
else  important  in  the  world.  All  things 
have  their  place ;  and  it  is  the  narrow  and 
weak  mind  only  which  denies  its  place  to  a 
subject  because  the  particular  mind  happens 
not  to  care  for  it  or  understand  it.  Those, 
for  example,  if  any  such  there  really  be, 
who  can  see  nothing,  and  who  deny  that 
there  is  anything  at  all  in  music,  are  to  be 
sincerely  pitied,  either  as  men  of  narrow 
and  half-educated  minds,  or  because  it  has 
pleased  God  to  deny  them  a  sense  which 
has  been  granted  to  their  more  richly-gifted 
fellows.  Those,  too,  who  can  see  nothing 
at  all,  and  who  therefore  deny  that  there  is 
anything  at  all,  in  poetry  and  other  works 
of  imagination,  and  who  can  derive  there- 
from no  profit  and  no  instruction  whatever, 
are  no  doubt  entitled  to  their  opinions ; 
but  they  must  bear  to  be  told  that  they  are 
no  judges  of  what  they  have  been  denied 
the  faculties  for  understanding,  and  that  to 
us  they  seem  very  poor  and  imperfect  crea- 
tures, and  objects  not  certainly  of  scorn, 
but  of  wonder  and  of  compassion. 


It  is  said  that  Wolfe,  when  just  about  to 
scale  the  Heights  of  Abraham  and  win  the 
battle  which  has  immortalized  his  name, 
quoted,  with  deep  feeling  and  glowing  eulo- 
gy, some  of  the  stanzas  of  Gray's  Elegy. 
Stories  implying  the  same  sort  of  mind  are 
told  of  that  noble  soldier.  Sir  John  Moore. 
In  such  minds  as  theirs  the  practical  and 
the  imaginative  could  both  find  room,  and 
they  were  none  the  worse,  perhaps  they 
were  the  better  soldiers,  because  they  were 
men  of  cultivated  intellects.  And  this  is 
really  what  I  maintain  ;  that  in  sense  and 
reason  each  study  has  its  place  and  its  func- 
tion. I  do  not  underrate  science,  nor  decry 
invention,  because  I  advocate  the  study  of  a 
great  and  high-minded  writer,  any  more  than 
because  I  insist  upon  the  study  of  Words- 
worth I  forget  that  Homer  andVirgil,  and 
Dante  and  Shakspere,  and  Milton,  are  yet 
greater  than  he,  and  yet  more  worthy  study. 

All  I  say  is,  that  I  have  found  Words- 
worth do  me  good ;  and  I  have  tried  to 
explain  why,  and  to  suggest  that  other  men 
might  find  him  do  them  good  alsd.  A 
book  is  a  friend,  and  ought  to  be  so  regard- 
ed. Those  are  to  be  pitied  who  have  bad 
friends,  and  who  pass  their  lives  in  bad 
company.  Those  are  to  be  envied  who 
have  good  friends,  and  who  can  value  them 
according  to  the  measure  of  their  desert, 
and  use  them  as  they  ought.  And  what 
is  true  of  living  friends  is  true  in  yet  higher 
measure  of  those  dead  and  silent  friends, 
our  books.  I  am  very  sure  that  you  will 
find  Wordsworth  a  good  friend,  if  you  try 
him;  that  the  more  you  know  him,  the 
better  you  will  love  him ;  the  longer  you 
live,  the  stronger  will  be  the  ties  which 
bind  you  to  his  side.  He  is  like  one  of  his 
own  mountains,  in  whose  shadow  you  may 
sit,  and  whose  heights  you  may  scale,  sure 
that  you  will  always  return  therefrom 
strengthened  in  mind  and  purified  in  heart. 
— MacmillatCs  Magazine. 
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The  Earl  of  Rosse,  to  whose  father  the 
world  owes  the  telescope  which  turns  its 
giant  eye  skyward  from  its  underground 
home  at  Parsonstown,  has  recently  publish- 
ed, in  the  Bakerian  Lecture  of  the  Royal 
Society,  the  results  of  his  successful  efforts 
to  measure  the  moon's  heat.  It  \&  not  our 
purpose  to  consider  specially  Lord  Rosse's 
New  Series.— Vol.  XVIII.,  No.  4 


researches,  which  are  indeed  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  to  be  little  suited  for  these  pages. 
We  propose  rather  to  avail  ourselves  of  the 
tention  just  now  directed  to  our  satellite, 
in  order  to  discuss  some  of  the  most  re- 
markable and  interesting  facts  which  have 
been  learned  respecting  the  moon,  and  es- 
pecially of  those  which  are  least  likely  to 
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be  familiar  to  the  general  reader.  But  we 
cannot  refrain  from  touching  on  a  strange 
though  not  unexpected  result  which  fol- 
lows from  Lord  Rosse's  researches.  The 
cold,  pale  moon,  that 

Climbs  the  sky 
So  silently  and  with  so  wan  a  face, 

has  been  shown  to  be  in  reality  so  warm, 
that  no  creature  living  on  our  earth  could 
endure  contact  with  that  heated  surface. 
The  middle  of  the  disc  of  the  "  white  full 
moon"  is  hotter  than  boiling  water.  It  has 
thus  been  the  fate  of  science  yet  once 
again  to  destroy  an  illusion  which  had  for 
ages  suggested  a  favorite  poetical  image. 
Poets  will  continue,  indeed,  to  sing  of  the 
cold  moon, 

Chaste  as  the  icicle 
That's  curded  by  the  frost  from  purest  snow, 
And  hangs  on  Dian's  temple ; 

but  to  the  student  of  astronomy  the  con- 
trast between  the  poet's  fancy  and  the  reali- 
ty wijl  mar  the  imagery. 

The  moon  in  her  scientific  aspect  has 
been  sufficiently  coy,  however.  Notwith- 
standing her  nearness  and  the  seemingly 
favorable  conditions  under  which  we  study 
her,  very  much  less  has  been  discovered 
respecting  her  than  was  anticipated  when 
Galileo  first  observed 

Imagined  lands  and  regions  in  her  orb. 

She  remains  in  many  respects  a  mystery  to 
us.  We  see  little  in  her  structure  or  aspect 
that  is  intelligible.  Nevertheless,  what  has 
been  learned  is  full  of  interest,  even  in  its 
very  strangeness,  and  in  the  perplexing 
problems  which  it  suggests  for  our  consi- 
deration. 

Every  one  probably  knows  that  the  moon 
is  nearly  240,000  miles  from  the  earth  ;  that 
she  is  about  2,100  miles  in  diameter, 
(which  is  less  than  the  earth's  diameter, 
about  as  100  is  less  than  367);  that  the 
earth's  surface  exceeds  hers  about  133^ 
times,  while  the  earth's  volume  exceeds 
the  moon's  about  49^^  times.  If  to  this 
we  add  that  the  moon  is  made  of  some- 
what lighter  material,  or,  to  speak  more 
exactly,  that  her  mean  density  is  somewhat 
less  than  the  earth's,  so  that  the  earth  ex- 
ceeds her  81  times  in  mass  or  quantity  of 
matter,  we  have  indicated  the  principal 
circumstances  which  characterize  the 
moon's  globe  as  compared  with  the  earth's. 
We  shall  have  a  word  or  two  to  add  pre- 
sently, however,  about  her  probable  shape. 


We  commonly  regard  the  moon  as  a 
satellite  of  the  earth,  and  we  are  taught  at 
school  and  in  our  text-books,  that  while 
the  earth  travels  round  the  sun,  the  moon 
travels  round  the  earth.  But  in  reality  this 
is  erroneous,  or  is  at  least  suggestive  of  er- 
ror. The  moon  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a 
companion  planet,  travelling  with  the 
earth  around  the  sun.  The  distinction  is 
not  at  all  a  fanciful  one.  The  earth  is  not 
the  body  whose  force  the  moon  chiefly 
obeys.  On  the  contrary,  she  is  attracted 
more  than  twice  as  strongly  by  the  sun. 
If  the  motions  of  the  earth  and  moon  could 
be  watched  from  some  far-distant  stand- 
point, the  observed  movements  would  by 
no  means  suggest  the  idea  that  the  moon 
was  circling  round  the  earth ;  and  in  fact, 
if  the  earth  were  concealed  from  view  while 
her  satellite  was  thus  watched,  the  moon 
would  appear  to  circuit  around  the  sun  in 
an  orbit  which  could  not  be  distinguished 
from  that  which  the  earth  herself  pursues. 
It  is  only  from  our  earth  as  a  standpoint 
that  the  moon  seems  to  have  the  earth  as 
the  centre  round  which  she  travels ;  and  to 
show  how  readily  we  may  be  deceived 
when  so  viewing  any  celestial  body,  we 
need  only  remember  that,  as  seen  from  the 
earth,  even  the  sun  seems  to  have  her  as 
the  centre  of  his  motion.  It  is  well  to 
know  the  true  nature  of  the  moon  in  this 
respefct ;  because  when,  instead  of  regard- 
ing her  as  merely  a  satellite  or  attendant 
upon  the  earth,  we  regard  her  as  a  com- 
panion planet — the  least  of  the  sun's  inner 
family  of  planets — we  perceive  that  in  stu- 
dying her  we  are  making  a  first  step  to- 
wards the  knowledge  of  other  worlds  than 
ours. 

The  most  striking  feature  in  the  moon's 
telescopic  aspect  is  the  wonderfully  db- 
turbed  condition  of  her  surface.  Her  face 
is  scarred  and  pitted  all  over :  nay,  this 
but  faintly  expresses  her  condition,  since 
no  one  can  examine  the  moon  carefully 
with  suitable  telescopic  power,  without 
being  impressed  by  the  conviction  that  she 
has,  so  to  speak,  passed  many  times 
through  the  fire.  There  are  great  seams, 
as  if  at  some  early  stage  of  her  existence 
her  whole  globe  had  been  rent  apart  by  in- 
ternal forces ;  and  the  duration  of  this  ear- 
ly stage  would  appear  to  have  been  consi- 
derable, since  there  are  several  systems  of 
these  seams  crossing  and  intercrossing. 
Then  would  seem  to  have  come  an  age 
during  which  large  regions  sank  as  the 
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moon  cooled  and  contrabted,  leaving  other 
regions  elevated,  as  in  the  case  of  the  great 
ocean  valleys  and  continent  elevations  of 
our  own  earth.  With  further  contraction 
came  the  formation  of  great  corrugations, 
the  lunar  Alps  and  Apennines  and  other 
mountain  ranges.  But  last  of  all,  it  may  be 
presumed  (if  the  recent  results  of  Mallet's 
researches  into  vulcanology  are  to  be  ac- 
cepted), came  the  most  wonderful  of  all  the 
stages  of  disturbances,  the  great  era  of  cra- 
ter formation.  One  would  say  that  the 
surface  of  enormous  lunar  tracts  had  bub- 
bled over  like  some  seething  terrestrial 
substance,  were  it  not  that  no  materials 
known  to  us  could  form  coherent  bubbles 
spanning  circular  spaces  many  miles  in  di- 
ameter. Yet  no  other  description  gives  so 
just  an  idea  of  the  actual  appearance  of 
extensive  tracts  of  the  moon's  surface,  ex- 
cept one^  equally  or  even  perhaps  more 
fanciful  : — If  the  whole  of  one»of  these  re- 
gions, while  still  plastic  from  intensity  of 
heat,  had  been  rained  upon  by  liquid  me- 
teoric masses  many  tons  or  even  many 
hundreds  of  tons  in  weight,  then  something 
like  the  observed  appearance  would  proba- 
bly have  resulted.  Indeed,  it  is  rather  a 
strange  circumstance  that  a  fragment  of  a 
slab  of  green  shale,  pictured  in  Lyell's  Ge- 
ology, with  casts  of  rain-prints  left  by  a 
shower  which  fell  ages  on  ages  since,  pre- 
sents as  true  a  picture  of  certain  lunar 
tracts,  as  a  model  cast  expressly  to  illus- 
trate what  is  seen  in  an  actual  photograph 
(moon-paintedj  of  one  of  those  regions. 
Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  as  to  the 
significance  of  this  fact,  it  is  certain  that 
the  present  aspect  of  the  crater-covered  re- 
gions is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  idea 
that  there  was  a  single  continuous  era  of 
crater  formation.  It  is  manifest  that  the 
contour  of  the  whole  surface  has  been 
changed  over  and  over  again  by  the  forces 
which  i)roduced  these  craters. 

Although  we  find  Httle  in  the  moon't 
aspect  which  reminds  us  of  features  as 
present  presented  by  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  we  must  not  too  confidently  assume 
that  the  two  globes  have  been  exposed 
to  quite  dissimilar  processes  of  change. 
It  is  very  difficult,  indeed,  to  form  clear 
ideas  as  to  the  real  conformation  of  the 
earth's  crust  underneath  those  layers  which 
have  been  formed,  directly  or  indirectly, 
by  the  action  of  air  and  water.  It  requires 
but  a  slight  study  of  geology  to  recognise 
how  importantly  such  action  has  affected 


our  earth.  Indeed,  there  is  not  a  square 
foot  of  the  earth's  surface  which  does  not 
owe  its  present  configuration  either  directly 
to  weather  changes  and  the  action  of  wa- 
ter in  the  form  of  rain  or  snow  or  stream 
or  flood,  or  else  to  processes  such  as  vege- 
tation or  the  succession  of  various  forms 
of  animal  life.  In  the  moon,  so  far  as  can 
be  judged,  we  see  the  natural  skeleton,  as 
it  were,  of  a  planet,  the  rock  surface  pre- 
cisely as  it  was  left  when  the  internal 
forces  ceased  to  act  with  energy.  There 
has  been  no  "  weathering  ;'*  no  wearing 
down  of  the  surface  by  the  action  of  water; 
no  forests  have  formed  carboniferous  lay- 
ers; no  strata  like  our  chalk  formations 
have  been  deposited  ;  vegetation  does  not 
hide  any  part  of  the  surface;  no  snows 
have  fallen,  and  therefore  no  glaciers  grind 
down  the  rugged  surface  of  the  lunar  val- 
leys. With  one  exception,  there  is  not,  so 
far  as  can  be  judged,  any  process  which  is 
at  work  to  disintegrate  or  modify  the  ste- 
rile face  of  the  moon.  The  exception  is 
the  process  of  alternate  expansion  and 
contraction  of  the  moon's  crust,  as  the  lu- 
nar day  and  night  pass  on  in  slow  succes- 
sion. Unquestionably,  the  change  from  a 
heat  of  some  five  hundred  degrees  at  mid- 
day, to  a  cold  far  more  intense  than  any 
with  which  we  are  acquainted  on  earth, 
must  cause  a  gradual  change  in  portions 
of  the  moon's  surface. 

But  we  are  thus  led  to  a  most  interest- 
ing question  respecting  the  moon.  It  is 
manifest  that  now,  at  any  rate,  there  is  no 
water  and  very  little  air  (if  any)  on  the 
half  of  the  moon  turned  towards  us.  Yet 
it  is  argued  that  those  volcanic  disturb- 
ances which  are  indicated  so  strikingly  by 
the  moon's  aspect,  imply  the  former  exis- 
tence both  of  water  and  of  air.  On  our 
earth  water  appears  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  occurrence  of  volcanic  eruptions. 
Our  leading  seismologist,  Mallet,  lays 
down  the  rule,  "  without  water  there  can 
be  no  eruption,"  and  it  was  long  since 
pointed  out  by  Humboldt  that  all  the  ac- 
tive volcanoes  of  the  earth  are  close  to  the 
sea.  Of  course  the  chief  evidence  in  fa- 
vor of  this  view  consists  in  the  nature  of 
the  substances  emitted  during  eruptions ; 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  view  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  demonstrated  terrestrial  rela- 
tion. Then  it  is  quite  impossible  to  con- 
ceive that  so  many  and  such  violent  erup- 
tions as  the  lunar  volcanoes  indicate,  can 
have  taken  place  without  the  emission  of 
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quantities  of  vapor  so  enormous  that  a 
discernible  atmosphere  would  from  that 
cause  alone,  have  been  formed  around  our 
moon.  The  carbonic  acid  gas,  for  exam- 
ple, which  would  be  poured  out  if  the 
lunar  volcanoes  in  any  degree  resembled 
ours,  would  form  a  gaseous  envelope  of 
no  inconsiderable  depth.  This  will  be 
manifest  when  we  recall  Galileo's  descrip- 
tion of  the  lunar  craters  as  resembling  the 
eyes  in  a  peacock's  tail  for  number.  Be- 
sides, it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  any 
planet  could  be  formed  without  an  atmo- 
sphere; and  although,  no  doubt,  the 
moon's  small  mass  would  indicate  a  very 
inconsiderable  aerial  envelope,  yet  it 
would  not  explain  the  complete  absence 
of  all  traces  of  air. 

The  considerations  here  mentioned  have 
long  formed  one  of  the  standing  mysteries 
of  astronomy.  We  see  in  our  moon  a 
planet  which  ought  to  have  oceans  and 
'  atmosphere,  which  even  would  seem  once 
to  have  had  them  ;  and  yet  she  now  shows 
no  trace  of  either. 

The  efforts  made  to  explain  the  matter 
have  been  sufficiently  strenuous. 

Whiston  suggested  that  a  comet  had 
swept  away  the  lunar  air  and  oceans,  a 
view  the  more  remarkable  because  he  held 
the  theory  that  our  own  oceans  had 
been  formerly  recruited  by  a  comet  which 
produced  a  universal  deluge.  Of  course 
what  is  now  known  about  comets  will  not 
permit  us  for  a  moment  to  entertain  the 
supposition  that  one  of  these  bodies  could 
carry  off  any  portion  of  the  moon's  belong- 
ings. A  comet  might  rain  a  shower  of 
meteoric  stones  upon  the  moon,  and  so  re- 
cruit her  mass  :  indeed  the  idea  has  been 
suggested  of  late  that  this  happened  re- 
peatedly in  those  far-oflf  ages  when  all  the 
planets  were  exposed  to  such  influences, 
their  "  growing  mass,"  as  Wendell  Holmes 
says. 

Pelted  with  star-dust,  stoned  with  meteor-balls. 

That  the  moon  should  borrow  from  comets 
is  not  unlikely  therefore,  but  that  comets 
should  rob  the  moon  is  altogether  impro- 
bable. 

There  is  another  theory  scarcely  less 
fanciful.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
moon  has  grown  intensely  cold.  Her 
small  orb,  though  once  instinct  with  fire, 
has  long  since  parted,  according  to  this 
theory,  with  all  its  inherent  heat.  All  the 
forms  of  life  that  once  existed  on  the  moon. 


animal  life,  vegetable  life,  and  the  life 
which  our  imagination  pictures  where  great 
natural  changes  are  in  progress,  have  been, 
so  to  speak,  frozen  out.  The  moon's 
oceans  have  congealed  to  their  utmost 
depths.  The  very  gases  which  once  form- 
ed her  atmosphere  have  frozen,  until  at 
last  she  has  become  the  dead  globe  we 
see,  never  to  be  warmed  again  into  life, 
and  having  no  other  use  in  the  economy 
of  the  universe  but  to  illuminate  our  earth 
and  regulate  her  tides. 

But  while  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the 
intensity  of  cold  during  the  long  lunar 
nights  may  be  amply  sufficient  to  turn 
every  gas  we  know  of  into  the  solid  form, 
it  is  manifest  that  the  intense  heat  to  which 
the  moon  is  exposed  during  her  equally 
long  day  would  produce  even  more  re- 
markable changes  when  poured  upon  such 
a  frozen  surface,  than  it  would  effect  on 
such  a  globe  as  our  earth  in  its  present 
condition.  Imagine  our  oceans  frozen, 
and  the  air  also  frozen,  so  as  to  lie  in  great 
drifts  many  feet  deep*  over  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  globe.  Then  conceive  the  sun 
to  pour  his  rays  down  upon  that  frozen 
surface  for  a  day  lasting  two  of  our  weeks, 
his  midday  place  being  nearly  overhead 
Is  it  not  manifest  that  the  frozen  air  wouM 
be  melted  and  vaporised  (turned,  that  is, 
into  our  familiar  air),  and  then  the  ocean 
melted,  and  enormous  quantities  turned 
into  vapor.  Such  are  the  actual  conditions 
in  those  lunar  regions  which  form  the  mid- 
dle of  the  moon's  face.  Yet  at  the  time 
of  full  moon  no  signs  of  change  can  be 
recognised,  at  least  none  which  correspond 
to  the  vaporisation  of  a  frozen  atmosphere, 
and  of  frozen  oceans.  The  simple  fact, 
however,  that  Lord  Rosse's  experiments 
prove  that  the  full  moon  is  greatly  heated, 
disposes  at  once  of  the  fanciful  theory  we 
have  been  considering.  For  a  frozen  lu- 
nar atmosphere  could  not  be  heated  be- 
yond the  point  (corresponding  to  an  ex- 
ceeding cold)  where  it  becomes  gaseous, 
until  the  whole  of  it  had  assumed  this 
form ;  and  after  that,  the  water  under  the 

*  We  do  not  know  the  actual  depth,  because  wc 
do  not  know  what  is  the  density  of  solid  oxygen 
or  solid  nitrogen.  But  we  know  that  if  the  den- 
sity of  these  elements  when  reduced  to  the  solid 
state,  were  equal  to  that  of  ice,  the  atmosphere 
would  be  converted  into  a  solid  layer,  more  than 
thirty  feet  deep,  for  the  water-barometer  stands 
at  more  than  thirty  feet.  If  frozen  oxygen  and 
nitrogen  are  as  dense  as  mercury,  then  the  layer 
would  be  only  two  and  a  half  feet  in  depth. 
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atmosphere  could  not  be  heated  above 
boiling  heat  without  turning  altogether  in- 
to steam.  Now  of  two  things  one.  The 
boiling  heat  would  be  either  high  or  low. 
If  high,  that  would  imply  considerable  at- 
mospheric pressure,  and  we  could  not  but 
recognise  an  atmosphere  producing  such 
pressure ;  if  low,  then  the  degree  of  heat 
to  which  the  moon  is  raised,  as  Lord 
Rosse*s  experiments  show,*  remains  alto- 
gether inexplicable. 

There  is  another  strange  theory  in  ex- 
planation of  the  absence  of  water  and  air 
in  the  moon,  due  to  Dr.  Frankland.  Ac- 
cording to  this  theory,  the  oceans  and  atmo- 
sphere which  once  existed  on  the  moon 
have  now  withdrawn  into  the  moon's  inte- 
rior. '*  If  water  at  one  time  existed  on  the 
surface  of  the  moon,"  says  Frankland, 
"  whither  has  it  disappeared  ?  If  we  as- 
sume, in  accordance  with  the  nebular  hy- 
pothesis, that  the  portions  of  matter  com- 
posing respectively  the  earth  and  the  moon 
once  possessed  an  equally  elevated  tempe- 
rature, it  almost  necessarily  follows  that  the 
moon,  owing  to  the  comparative  smallness 
of  her  mass,  would  cool  more  rapidly  than 
the  earth.  This  cooling  of  the  moon's 
mass  must,  in  accordance  with  all  analogy, 
have  been  attended  with  contraction,  which 
can  scarcely  be  conceived  as  occurring 
without  the  development  of  a  cavernous 
structure  in  the  interior.  Much  of  the 
cavernous  structure  would  doubtless  com- 
municate, by  means  of  fissures,  with  the 
surface,  and  thus  there  would  be  provided 
an  internal  receptacle  for  the  ocean,  from 
the  depths  of  which  even  the  burning  sun 
of  the  long  lunar  day  would  be  totally  un- 
able to  dislodge  more  than  traces  of  its 
vapor.  Assuming  the  solid  mass  of  the 
moon  to  contract  on  cooling  at  the  same 
rate  as  granite,  its  refrigeration  through 
only  180  degrees  of  the  Fahrenheit  ther- 
mometer (the  difference  between  the  boil- 
ing heat  and  the  freezing  point)  would 
create  cellular  space  equal  to  nearly  14^ 
millions  of  cubic  miles,  which  would  be 
more  than  sufficient  to  engulf  the  whole  of 
the  lunar  oceans,  supposing  them  to  bear 
the  same  proportion  to  the  mass  of  the 


*  Lord  Rosse  separates  the  effect  of  reflected 
sun  heat  from  that  heat  which  the  moon  emits  as 
a  warmed  body.  We  do  not  explain  here  the 
principles  which  render  it  possible  to  distinguish 
oetween  these  two  forms  of  heat ;  but  their  sufh- 
ciency  is  altogether  beyond  question. 


moon  as  our  own  oceans  bear  to  that  of 
the  earth." 

Room  might  certainly  be  found  in  this 
way  for  all  the  lunar  oceans,  because  the 
moon's  surface  amounts  only  to  14,600,000 
square  miles,  and  therefore  the  cellular 
space  deduced  above  amounts  to  the  -vol- 
ume of  an  ocean  competent  to  cover  the 
whole  surface  of  the  moon  to  the  depth  of 
a  mile.  But  then,  where  has  the  lunar  at- 
mosphere gone  to  ?  It  would  require 
much  more  room  than  the  oceans,  if  origi- 
nally comparable  to  our  own  atmosphere 
in  density.  For  even  at  a  height  of  22 
miles  from  the  moon's  surface  the  density 
of  the  air  would  only  be  reduced  one-half, 
so  that  half  the  lunar  air  would  occupy  a 
shell  of  space  covering  the  whole  moon  to 
a  depth  of  22  miles.  It  would  thus  re- 
quire 22  times  as  much  space  as  Frank- 
land's  theory  gives,  and  still  the  other  half 
would  be  left  outside  the  moon.  But  even 
the  oceans  are  not  very  easily  accounted 
for  on  this  theory.  We  must  assume  that 
when  they  existed  on  the  moon's  surface 
they  were  not  quite  so  hot  as  boiling  water 
on  the  earth.  In  fact  Frankland's  theory 
depends  in  great  part  on  the  probable  ex- 
istence of  glaciers  on  the  moon,  and  it 
need  hardly  be  said  that  there  would  be  no 
glaciers  while  the  oceans,  and  therefore  the 
solid  moon,  were  at  the  temperature  of 
boiling  water.  How  then  is  the  refrigera- 
tion through  180  degrees  to  take  place 
without  passing  far  below  the  freezing 
point  ?  But  frozen  oceans  would  assured- 
ly not  find  their  way  into  the  moon's  inte- 
rior through  the  fissures  of  Frankland's 
theory.  Apart  from  this  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  if  the  moon  had  a  very  rare  at- 
mosphere, the  boiling  point  would  be  very 
much  lower  than  on  the  earth ;  while,  if  she 
had  an  atmosphere  as  dense  as  ours,  it  re- 
mains impossible  to  understand  where  that 
atmosphere  can  have  gone  to. 

I  have  said  that  the  theory  requires  that 
formerly  glaciers  should  have  existed  on 
the  moon.  It  is  manifest  that,  apart  from 
the  theory,  the  question  whether  there 
were  ever  any  glaciers  on  the  moon  is 
full  of  interest.  For  if  there  were  glaciers 
there  must  have  been  snow  and  rain,  as 
well  as  wind  currents  to  bear  the  mois- 
ture laden  air  against  the  slopes  of  the 
lunar  mountain  ranges.  It  will  be  well, 
therefore,  to  indicate  the  evidence  which 
Frankland  finds  for  the  lunar  glaciers  of 
his   theory.     **  What   may  we   expect  to 
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see  ?"  he  says.  "  Under  favorable  circum- 
stances the  terminal  moraine  of  a  glacier 
attains  enormous  dimensions  ;  and  conse- 
quently of  all  the  marks  of  a  glacier  val- 
ley, this  would  be  the  one  most  likely  to 
be  first  perceived.  Two  such  terminal 
moraines,  one  of  them  a  double  one,  have 
appeared  to  observers  to  be  traceable  upon 
the  moon's  surface."  His  description  of 
the  position  of  these  would  not  be  intelli- 
gible without  a  lunar  chart ;  but  students 
of  the  moon  will  understand  where  to  look 
for  them  when  we  mention  simply  that  one 
lies  near  the  end  of  the  remarkable  streak 
from  Tycho*  to  Bullialdus,  crossing  this 
streak  exactly  opposite  Lubiniezky,  while 
the  other  lies  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  lunar  valley  which  runs  past  the  east- 
ern edge  of  Rheita. 

Describing  the  first,  Frankland  says, 
there  are  "  two  ridges  forming  the  arcs  of 
eccentric  circles.  Beyond  the  second 
ridge  a  talus  slopes  down  gradually  north- 
ward to  the  general  level  of  the  lunar  sur- 
face, the  whole  presenting  an  appearance 
reminding  the  observer  of  the  concentric 
moraines  of  the  Rhone  glacier.  These 
ridges  are  visible  for  the  whole  period  dur- 
ing which  that  portion  of  the  moon's  sur- 
face is  illuminated  ;  but  it  is  only  about 
the  third  day  after  the  first  quarter,  and 
at  the  corresponding  phase  of  the  wan- 
ing moon,  when  the  sun's  rays  falling  near- 
ly horizontally,  throw  the  details  of  this 
part  of  the  moon's  surface  into  strong  re- 
lief, and  the  appearances  suggest  this  ex- 
planation of  them."  It  will  be  manifest 
that  the  evidence  for  glaciers  on  the  moon 
is  not  altogether  irresistible.  On  the 
whole  face  of  that  hemisphere,  seven  mil- 

*  Tycho  is  that  spot  where  the  full  moon  shows 
a  gathering  together  of  streaks,  somewhat  as  at 
either  core-end  of  a  peeled  orange.  Indeed, 
small  photographs  of  the  full  moon  look  so  much 
like  photographs  of  a  peeled  orange  that,  as  \Yen- 
dell  Holmes  notes,  many  persons  suppose  astron- 
omers have  substituted  the  orange  for  the  moon, 
so  as  to  save  themselves  trouble.  Imagine  how 
pleasing  such  an  idea  must  be  to  our  De  la  Rues, 
Rutherfurds,  and  others,  who  have  exhausted  the 
contrivances  of  mechanical  ingenuity  to  make 
their  great  telescopes  truly  follow  the  moon,  and 
have  devised  at  inBnite  labor  the  best  photograph- 
ic appliances  to  secure  good  results.  It  is  only 
right  to  say,  however,  that  no  one  would  for  a 
moment  mistake  the  masterpieces  of  these  astron- 
omers for  photographs  of  a  peeled  orange,  since 
they  are  equal  in  distinctness  to  views  of  the 
moon  with  excellent  telescopes. 


lions  of  square  miles  in  extent,  which  the 
moon  turns  earthwards,  there  are  but  two 
spots  where  appearances  are  recognized 
which  suggest  the  idea  of  glacial  mo- 
raines. This  is  not  convincing,  especially 
when  we  remember  that  under  the  best 
telescopic  scrutiny  yet  applied  to  the  moon 
we  5ee  her  surface  only  as  we  should  see 
a  mountain  region  on  the  earth  from  a  dis- 
tance of  more  than  one  hundred  miles, 
and  through  a  dense  and  perturbed  atmo- 
sphere. For  all  the  atmospheric  efiects 
are  multiplied  precisely  in  proportion  to 
the  power  of  the  telescope  employed,  so 
that  even  when  we  use  so  high  a  power 
as  2,400,  which  would  theoretically  re- 
duce the  moon's  distance  to  100  miles, 
the  atmosphere  between  us  and  the  moon 
is,  as  it  were,  multiplied  2,400  times. 

But  we  have  not  even  yet  exhausted  all 
the  ingenious  theories  which  have  been  de- 
vised by  those  who  insist  on  endowing  the 
moon  of  fonner  ages  with  oceans  and  an 
atmosphere.  We  have  seen  a  comet  call- 
ed in  to  carry  away  the  lunar  air  and  wa- 
ter, next  we  have  had  them  frozen  up,  and 
thirdly  the  moon's  interior  has  opened  to 
remove  them  from  our  sight.  But  a  fourth 
theory  remains,  which,  though  not  less  star- 
tling than  the  others,  has  found  singular 
favor  even  among  astronomers  of  repute. 
According  to  this  fourth  theory,  the  lunar 
oceans  and  atmosphere  have  withdrawn, 
not  into  the  inside  of  the  moon,  but  to  her 
other  or  unseen  side.  The  farther  half  of 
the  moon  is  never  seen  by  us,  and  being 
unknown  has  appeared  to  afiford  a  favor- 
able opportunity  of  applying  the  principle 
"  omne  ignotum  pro  mirifico."  Accord- 
ingly, it  has  been  supplied  with  oceans 
and  an  atmosphere,  in  fact  with  a  double 
quantity  of  air  and  water ;  inhabitants  are, 
of  course,  not  wanting  where  circumstances 
are  so  suitable  for  their  subsistence ;  and  in 
fine,  another  world  exists  on  the  unseen 
half  of  the  moon. 

It  would  be  unfair,  however,  to  despribe 
this  theory  as  though  it  were  merely  based 
on  our  ignorance  of  the  state  of  things 
on  the  farther  side  of  the  moon, — as  though 
in  fact  it  resemble  done  of  the  peut-itm 
of  Fontenelle  (who  was  an  ardent  believer, 
by  the  way,  in  the  habitability  of  our  satel- 
lite). The  theory  was  originallv  suggested 
by  a  mathematical  inquiry  of  singular  pro- 
fundity. The  skilful  German  mathemati- 
cian, Hansen,  found  reason  to  believe  thai 
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if  the  moon's  centre  of  gravity  is  not  ex- 
actly at  the  middle  point  of  that  diameter 
of  hers  which  is  directed  earthwards,  her 
movements  must  give  evidence  of  the  fact. 
If  the  centre  of  gravity  were  farther  away 
than  the  middle  point  she  would   show  a 
slight  pecuHarity  of  motion  ^in  one  direc- 
tion, while  if  the  centre  of  gravity  were 
nearer  than   the  middle  point  she  would 
show  a   peculiarity  of  the  opposite  kind. 
On  examining  the  moon's  actually  record- 
ed  motions,  Hansen   considered  that   he 
had  evidence   sufficing   to  prove  that  the 
centre  of  gravity  is  more  than  thirty  miles 
farther   away  than  the  middle  point  just 
mentioned.     Now  clearly,  if  the  moon's 
shape  is  very  nearly  globular,  but  she  is 
like  a  loaded   die,  heavier  on    one  side 
than  the  other,  her  oceans  and  atmosphere 
must  pass  over  to  the  loaded   side.     To 
use  the  emphatic  mode  of  describing  mat- 
ters employed  by  Sir  John   Herschel  in  a 
letter  to  the  present  writer,  the  farther  side 
of  the  moon,  according  to  Hansen's  view, 
is   "  like  a  great  lake  basin,  nearly  forty 
miles  deep."     Of  course,  Herschel  did  not 
mean  that  there  is  a  great  concavity  on 
that  side,   any  more  than  a  geographer 
would  mean  that    the    ocean  bottom  is 
concave,  if  he  spoke  of  the  ocean  basin. 
But  the  state  of  the  farther  side  of  the 
moon,  according  to  the  theory  we  are  con- 
sidering,  is   precisely   as  though    matter 
were  excavated  away  to  a  depth  of  nearly 
forty  miles,  leaving,  of  course,  ample  room 
for  every  drop  of  water  to  flow  to  that  un- 
seen half.     The  air  would  also  flow  to  that 
side.  It  is  not,  however,  altogether  so  clear 
that  the  air  would  be  concealed  in  the  same 
way  that  the  water  would  be.     The  fact 
is,  one  half  of  the  moon  is  not  wholly  hid- 
den from  our  view.     There  is  a   "  balanc- 
ing motion  "  (technically  called   the  "  li- 
bration")  of  the  moon,  by  which  she  now 
tilts  one  part  of  the  farther  hemisphere  to- 
wards the  earth,  and  then   another  part, 
with  a  singular  alternation  which  brings  the 
balancing  round  so   as  to  affect  in  turn 
every  part  of  the  moon's  edge.  And  owing 
to  this   peculiarity,  instead  of  one  half  of 
the  moon  remaining  concealed  from  us, 
about  forty-two  parts  out  of  100  only  are 
altogether  and  at  all  times  unseen.     It  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  an  atmosphere  co- 
erced so  much  less  than  our  own  (since 
the  moon's  attractive  power  at  her  surface 
is  but  one-sixth  of  the  earth's  at  hers) 


would  confine  itself  strictly  within  limits 
so  narrow. 

But  in  reality,  evidence  has  been  ob- 
tained in  favor  of  Hansen's  fundamental 
theory  which,  if  admitted,  disposes  alto- 
gether of  the  conclusions  based  upon  that 
theory.  The  continental  astronomer,  Gus- 
sew  of  Wilna,  has  very  carefully  examined 
some  of  De  la  Rue's  lunar  photographs, 
taken  when  the  moon  was  at  opposite 
stages  of  her  balancing  motion,  and  by 
noting  how  much  the  several  craters,  &c , 
are  displaced,  he  has  found  the  means  of 
determining  the  shape  of  the  moon's  sur- 
face. According  to  his  measurements  the 
greater  part  of  the  visible  surface  of  the 
moon  must  be  regarded  as  an  enormous 
elevation,  rising  in  the  middle  fully  seventy 
miles  above  the  mean  level.  In  fact,  the 
moon,  according  to  these  measurements, 
would  come  to  be  regarded  as  egg-shaped, 
the  smaller  end  of  the  egg  being  turned 
earthwards, — only  it  will  of  course  be  un- 
derstood that,  regarded  as  a  whole,  the 
moon's  body  would  not  differ  very  mark- 
edly from  the  globular  form.  It  would  be 
shaped,  to  speak  plainly,  like  a  nearly 
round  egg. 

Of  course,  this  way  of  throwing  the 
centre  of  gravity  farther  away  than  the 
middle  of  the  lunar  diameter  directed  to- 
wards the  earth,  leads  to  results  quite  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  would  follow  if 
the  moon  were  a  globe  in  shape  but  load- 
ed like  a  die  internally.  That  great  hill  of 
matter  on  the  earthward  side  of  the  moon 
would  draw  the  oceans  and.  air  away  from 
the  farther  side — not,  indeed,  to  its  own 
summit,  that  is,  not  to  the  middle  of  the 
disc  we  see,  but  to  its  base.  In  fact,  there 
would  be  a  gathering  of  the  waters  in  a 
zone  all  round  the  edge  of  the  moon's 
visible  disc,  and  over  this  zone  the  atmo- 
spheric pressure  would  also  be  greatest. 
Since,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  sign 
either  of  water  or  air  on  thi^  zone  of  the 
moon's  surface,  we  must  perforce  abandon 
the  theory  that  lunar  oceans  and  air  still 
lie  anywhere  on  the  surface  of  the  moon. 

The  reader  will  probably  conclude,  as 
the  evidence  seems  to  require,  that  all 
ideas  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the 
moon  has  never  had  either  a  watery  en- 
velope or  an  aerial  one  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree comparable  in  relative  extent  with 
those  on  our  earth. 

But  before  we  pass  to  the  curious  ques- 
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tions  suggested  by  the  manifest  signs  of 
violent  volcanic  action  on  the  moon  in 
former  ages,  when  neither  water  nor  air 
existed  in  any  considerable  quantity,  let  us 
pause  for  a  moment  to  discuss  the  remark- 
able result  attained  by  Gussew. 

If  we  suppose  that  there  really  is  a 
bulging- out  on  the  earthward  side  of  the 
moon  to  the  enormous  extent  indicated  by 
Gussew's  measurements,  we  have  a  singu- 
lar problem  to  inquire  into.  For  theoreti- 
cally, as  Newton  showed  long  since,  the 
moon  ought  to  be  in  shape  what  geome- 
tricians call  an  ellipsoid.  The  earth's  globe 
.is  slightly  flattened  one  way,  and  we  call 
such  a  figure  a  spheroid ;  but  now  suppose 
that  besides  being  compressed  at  the  poles, 
she  were  also  (as  some  think  she  actually 
is)  compressed  (but  to  a  much  smaller  de- 
gree) at  two  opposite  parts  of  the  equator, 
so  that  the  equator  itself  was  slightly  oval ; 
then  she  would  have  her  shortest  diameter, 
as  now,  the  polar  one ;  her  longest  diame- 
ter would  be  the  longest  diameter  of  her 
oval  equator;  and  she  might  be  said  to 
have  an  intermediate  diameter,  viz.,  the 
shortest  diameter  of  her  equator.  So  it 
should  be,  says  Newton,  in  the  case  of  the 
moon.  She  should  be  most  compressed 
at  the  poles,  or  nearly  at  the  north  and 
south  points  of  her  disc ;  her  longest  di- 
ameter should  be  the  one  turned  towards 
the  earth;  and  a  thwart  diameter  lying 
nearly  east  and  west  would  be  her  third  or 
intermediate  diameter.  Then  he  calcu- 
lated the  length  of  these  several  diameters, 
and  found  that  the  shortest  would  not  dif- 
fer more  than  sixty-two  yards  from  the 
longest.  This  is  something  very  different 
from  the  seventy  miles  resulting  from 
*  Gussew's  measurements. 

If  then  that  monstrous  hill  exists,  we 
must  look  for  its  origin  in  some  extrane- 
ous cause,  since  we  see  that  a  globe  as- 
suming its  natural  figure  under  such  con- 
ditions as  prevailed  in  the  moon's  case 
would  present  no  such  excrescence.  We 
believe  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  the 
photographic  evidence  is  accepted  by  Dr. 
De  la  Rue  himself.  In  fact,  when  two 
pictures  of  the  moon,  in  opposite  stages  of 
her  balancing,  are  looked  at,  the  stereo- 
scopic view  shows  Gussew's  great  hill 
actually  standing  out  as  it  were,  before  the 
very  eyes.  We  venture  to  quote  Sir  John 
Herschel's  account  of  the  principle  of  this 
method,  because  of  the  singularly  effective 
way  in  which  he  presents  the  matter.    He 


says:  "Owing  to  the  libration  of  the 
moon,  the  same  point  of  her  surface  is 
seen  sometimes  on  one  side  of  the  centre 
of  her  disc,  and  sometimes  on  the  other, 
the  effect  being  the  same  as  if,  the  moon 
remaining  fixed,  the  eye  were  shifted  from 
right  to  left  through  an  angle  equal  to  the 
total  libration.  Now  this  is  the  condition 
on  which  stereoscopic  vision  depends,  so 
that  by  choosing  two  epochs  when  the 
moon  is  presented  in  the  two  aspects  best 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  taking  sepa- 
rate and  independent  photographs  of  it  in 
each  aspect,  the  two,  stereoscopically  com- 
bined, so  completely  satisfy  all  the  requi- 
site conditions  as  to  show  the  spherical 
form  just  as  a  giant  might  see  it,  whose 
stature  was  such  that  the  interval  between 
his]eyes  should  equal  the  distance  between 
the  place  where  the  earth  stood  when  me 
view  was  taken,  and  that  to  which  it  would 
have  been  removed  (the  moon  being  regard- 
ed as  fixed)  to  get  the  other.  Nothing  can 
surpass  the  impression  of  real  corporeal 
form  thus  conveyed  by  some  of  these  pic- 
tures as  taken  by  Mr.  De  la  Rue  with  his 
powerful  reflector,  the  production  of  which 
(as  a  step  in  some  sort  taken  by  man  out- 
side of  the  planet  he  inhabits)  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  and  unexpected  tri- 
umphs of  scientific  art." 

Both  the  measurement  and  the  simple 
contemplation  of  the  stereoscopic  pairs  of 
lunar  pictures  appearing  to  indicate  the 
same  result,  we  may  proceed  to  inquire 
under  what  circumstances  that  result  may 
have  been  brought  about.  The  true  ex- 
planation can  scarcely  fail  to  be  a  singular 
one,  whatever  it  may  be ;  so  that  if  we  are 
led  to  a  view  which  may  appear  sensa- 
tional, this  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  sur- 
prising circumstance. 

Now  let  it  be  noted  that  whatever  ideas 
we  may  form  as  to  the  past  condition  of 
our  earth  and  the  other  members  of  the 
solar  system,  we  can  scarcely  refuse  to  ad- 
mit the  general  theory  that  in  long  past 
ages  every  one  of  these  globes  was  m  a 
condition  of  intense  heat.  That  our  earth 
was  formerly  liquefied  by  intensity  of  heat, 
is  the  opinion  of  all  who  have  carefully 
studied  her  surface;  and  there  are  few 
men  of  science  who  do  not,  after  examin- 
ing the  evidence,  conform  to  the  theory  of 
Meyer,  that  the  earth  was  formerly  in  a 
vaporous  condition.  Assuming  that  as 
our  poet  laureate  has  expressed  the  the- 
ory— 
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This  world  was  once  a  fluid  haze  of  light,  t' 
Till  toward  the  centre  set  the  starry  tides 
And  eddied  into  suns,  that  wheeling  cast 
The  planets — 

we  can  form  no  other  conception  of  our 
earth's  primal  condition  than  as  a  vapor 
globe.  Our  moon  likewise  affords  abun- 
dant evidence  of  having  once  been  in  an 
intensely  heated  state.  And  doubtless 
there  was  once  a  time  when  the  earth  and 
moon  were  both  (at  the  same  time)  va- 
porous through  intensity  of  heat. 

Now  we  have  not  gone  back  to  that  far 
distant  epoch  for  the  purpose  of  seeking 
there  for  the  secret  of  the  moon's  present 
figure.  It  appears  to  us  reasonable  to 
trace  back  to  such  an  epoch  the  singular 
law  of  the  moon's  rotation,  whereby  she 
always  keeps  the  same  face  turned  towards 
the  earth ;  for  far  off  though  that  epoch 
may  be,  it  is  not  separated  from  our  time 
by  so  enormous  a  lapse  of  ages  as  could 
be  required  to  "brake"  a  rapidly  rotating 
moon  to  the  moon's  present  strangely  slow 
rotation  rate.  In  the  distant  era  then, 
when  the  moon  was  a  vapor  nucleus  within 
the  great  vapor-globe  which  was  at  some 
future  period*  to  form  the  earth  we  live 
upon,  the  moon  thus  involved  learned  to 
rotate  synchronously  with  her  revolution. 
But  gradually  the  earth's  vapor-globe 
shrunk  in  its  dimensions  until  the  moon 
was  left  outside — or  we  may  say  that  the 
vaporous  envelopes  around  the  two  chief 
nuclei  so  far  shrank  as  no  longer  to  be  any- 
where intermixed.  From  this  time  forth 
the  moon  must  have  cooled  more  rapidly 
than  the  earth;  and  the  time  must  at 
length  have  arrived  when  the  moon  had 
become  an  opaque  orb,  while  the  earth  on 
which  we  live  was  still  a  sun.  Even  at 
this  early  stage  of  our  existence  the  moon 
must  have  so  rotated  as  to  turn  the  same 
face  towards  the  earth's  then  glowing  orb. 

But  now  a  circumstance  has  to  be  con- 
sidered which,  startling  though  it  may 
seem  at  first,  is  yet  consistent  with  what 
has  been  ascertained  respecting  the  sun 
and  other  bodies.  There  is  a  great  mass 
of  evidence  tending  to  show  that  our  sun 
expels  matter  from  his  inteiior  with  a  velo- 
city sufficient  to  carry  such  matter  entirely 
away  from  him.  This  has  been  shown  by 
the  microscopic  and  chemical  structure  of 
meteorites,  by  their  paths  and  rates  of  mo- 
tions, and  by  many  circumstances  which 
will  be  found  detailed  at  length  in  the 
article  called  "  Meteors,  Seed-bearing  and 


Otherwise,"  in  the  Comhill  Magazine  for 
November,  1872.  It  is  also  very  striking- 
ly supported  by  the  behavior  of  the  so- 
called  eruption-prominences  of  the  sun. 
Passing  from  the  sun  to  the  major  planets 
— which  even  now  seem  to  have  some  of 
the  qualities  of  subordinate  or  secondary 
suns,  and  must  certainly  have  been  such 
long  after  the  earth  and  her  fellow  minor 
planets  had  cooled  down  into  the  condi- 
tion of  habitable  worlds — we  find  very 
striking  evidence  to  show  that  these  minor 
suns  or  major  planets  erupted  from  their 
interior  the  material  of  meteor  systems  and 
of  those  comets  of  small  period  which  have 
been  called  the  comet-families  of  the  major 
planets.  The  evidence  on  this  point  will 
be  found  fully  detailed  in  the  article  called 
"  The  Recent  Meteor  Shower  and  Meteor 
Showers  generally,"  which  appeared  in  the 
Comhill  Magazine  for  January  last;  and 
the  circumstance  will  there  be  found  noted, 
that  we  need  not  inquire  into  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  body,  in  considering  the  possibi- 
lity of  its  expelling  matter  from  its  interior 
with  a  velocity  sufficient  to  carry  such 
matter  altogether  away;  since,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  inferiority  (for  instance)  of  the 
major  planets  compared  with  the  sun,  is 
compensated  by  the  inferior  attractive 
power  which  their  eruptional  forces  have 
to  overcome.  All  that  is  required  is  a 
sunlike  condition  with  respect  to  heat; 
granting  this,  a  small  globe  like  the  earth, 
or  even  so  small  a  globe  as  the  moon, 
would  be  as  competent  to  expel  matter  to 
great  distances  from  its  interior,  as  the 
major  planets,  or  as  the  sun  himself,  or 
even  as  an  orb  like  Sirius,  exceeding  our 
sun  at  least  a  thousand  times  in  volume. 

So  long  then  as  our  earth  continued  ia 
a  sunlike  state,  she  would  probably  expel 
matter  in  all  directions  with  a  velocity 
small  indeed  compared  with  the  velocity 
of  matter  erupted  from  the  sun,  but  quite 
as  large  relatively  to  the  attractive  power 
of  the  earth.  This  process  of  continual 
eruption  would  not  exhaust  the  earth, 
simply  because  it  would  be  compensated 
by  arrivals  from  without ;  and  moreover, 
far  the  greater  quantity  of  the  enipted  mat- 
ter would  doubtless  fall  back  upon  the 
glowing  orb  of  the  earth.  But  it  is  mani- 
fest, that  whatever  matter  was  erupted 
directly  towards  the  moon,  so  as  to  fall 
upon  her,  would  recruit  her  mass.  As  we 
must  assume  fi'om  the  known  mass  of  the 
earth  that  she  was  for  ages  in  a  sunlike 
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condition,  we  must  believe  that  during 
those  ages  that  face  of  the  moon  which  was 
continually  directed  earthwards  received  no 
inconsiderable  supply  of  erupted  matter. 
For  it  must  be  remembered  that  when  the 
process  began  the  moon  was  much  larger 
in  volume,  though  considerably  less  in 
mass,  than  at  the  present  time.  She  would, 
therefore,  at  that  time  intercept  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  the  erupted  matter. 
Moreover,  since,  after  she  had  shrunk  into 
a  semiplastic  but  still  growing  orb,  the 
moon  must  have  continued  for  a  very  long 
time  subject  to  this  rain  of  earth-bom 
missiles,  there  is  reason  for  regarding  as 
very  considerable  the  quantity  of  matter 
bv  which  her  bulk  was  thus  increased. 
Moreover,  if  it  be  remembered  that  the 
meteoric  missiles  thus  expelled  from  the 
earth  would  necessarily  be  exceedingly  hot, 
probably  liquid  even  before  their  fall,  and 
certainly  liquefied  at  the  moment  of  colli- 
sion with  the  moon's  surface,  we  find  d 
priirri  eWdence  for  that  very  downfall  of 
liquid  drops,  of  which,  as  mentioned  above, 
the  present  aspect  of  the  moon  seems  to 
afford  evidence.  It  is  certainly  a  note- 
worthy circumstance  that  a  theor\-  devised 
to  explain  a  most  striking  peculiarit}*  of 
the  moon's  globe,  should  account  also  for 
a  feature,  not  less  striking,  which  had  not 
been  specially  in  Wew  when  the  theory 
was  invented. 

We  mast  pass,  however,  fit)tn  these  con- 
siderations^ because  the  evidence  on  which 
thev  have  been  based  is  too  slight  to  war- 
rant  any  prolonged  or  exact  discussion  re- 
spectLng  them.  But  a  few  words  remain 
to  be  said  on  the  question  which  originated 
the  strange  theories  devised  to  explain  why 
the  moon  at  present  shows  no  traces  either 
of  oceans  or  an  atmosphere. 

We  have  said  that  on  our  earth  the  law 
seems  established  that  where  there  is  no 
water  there  are  no  volcanoes.  Mav  it  not 
be,  however,  that  this  law  does  not  extend 
to  the  moon?  Mr.  Mathieu  Williams^ 
whose  work.  Tfu  Fiurl  t?f  the  Sujty  has  sug- 
gested many  new  and  striking  considera- 
tions respecting  the  celestial  orbs,  has 
brought  to  bear  on  this  question  an  expe- 
rience which  very  few  students  of  astrono- 
my have  possessed — the  knowledge,  name- 
It,  of  the  behavior  of  fused  masses  ot  mat* 
ter  cooling  under  a  variety  of  circumstaiK 
oes.  '^  I  have  watched  the  co<^g  of  siKh 
masses  very  frequendy,*'  he  says^  ^and 
have  seen  abunviant^di^)laLjs  oi  mioiatuxe 


volcanic    phenomena,    especially  marked 
where  the  cooling  has  occurred  under  con- 
ditions most  nearly  resembling  those  of  a 
gradually  cooling  planet  or  satellite — that 
is  when  the  fused  matter  has  been  enclos- 
ed by  a  resisting  and  contracting  crusL 
The  most  remarkable  that  I  have  seen  arc 
those  presented  by  the  cooling  of  the  *  tap 
cinder '  from  puddling  furnaces.     This,  as 
it  flows  from  the  furnace,  is  received  ia 
stout  iron  boxes  (called  'cinder  bogies'). 
The  following  phenomena  are  usually  ob- 
ser\'able  on  the  coohng  of  the  fused  cinder 
in  a  circular  bogie.     First  a  thin  solid  crust 
forms  on  the  red  hot  surface.     This  speed- 
ily cools  suflSdently  to  blacken.     If  pioced 
by  a  slight  thrust  from  an  iron  rod,  the  red- 
hot  matter  within  is  seen  to  be  in  a  state 
of  seething  acdvity,  and  a  considerate 
quantity  exudes  from   the  opening.     If  a 
bogie  filled  with  fused  cinder  is  left  undis- 
turbed,  a  veritable  spontaneons  volcanic 
eruption  takes  place,  through  some  portion, 
generally  near  the  centre,  of  the  solid  crust. 
In  some  cases,  this  eruption  is  sufficiendy 
violent   to   eject  small  spurts    of  molten 
cinder  to  a  hdght  equal  to  four  or  five 
times  the  width  of  the  bogie.     TThe  crust 
once  broken,  a  regular  crater  is  rapidly 
formed,  and  miniature  streams  of  lava  con- 
tinue to  pour  firom  it ;  sometimes  slowly 
and  regulaHy,  occasonally  with  jerks  and 
spurts,  due  to  the  bursting  of  bubbles  of 
s:as.      The  accumulation   of   these    lava- 
streams  forms  a  regular  cone,  the  height  of 
which  goes  on  increasing.     I  have  seen  a 
bo:rie  about  ten  or  twdve  inches  in  dia- 
meter,  and  nine  or  ten  mches  deep,  sur- 
mounted in  this  way  by  a  cone  about  five 
inches  high  with  a  base  equal  to  the  whole 
width  of  the  bogie.     Tfusi  Cimes  and  era- 
Urs  could  be  hit  BttU  imfmrced  Sr  a  mAjUl- 
Ur  dtrdrin^  tj  represaU  a  typical  v^kama 

The  aspect  of  the  moon's  crater-covered 
surtice  certainly  accords  better  with  the 
supposition  that  active  processes  like  those 
described  by  Mr.  Williams  were  in  opera- 
tion when  that  sur&ce  was  formed,  than 
with  the  theory  diat  slow  and  intermittent 
Yolcamc  action  like  that  with  whkh  we  are 
jft^cc  ^imiliar  on  earth,  modelled  the  moon's 
sur€ice  to  its  present  configuration.  In 
the  K^rmer  case  water  would  not  have  been 
needed,  and  vaporous  matter  wonld  not 
have  been  expdied  to  an  extent  inecoiKi- 
lable  with  observed  pheiKKnena. 

It  is  manifest  that  we  have  in  the  bkxmh 
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a  subject  of  research  which  has  been  by  no  terrestrial  globe.  We  believe  that  the  pro- 
means  enhausted.  Ascertained  facts  re-  blems  suggested  by  lunar  research,  per- 
specting  her  have  not  yet  been  explained;  plexing  th^gh  they  unquestionably  are, 
and  doubtless  many  facts  still  remain  to  be  will  not  be  found  insoluble ;  and  it  is  most 
ascertained.  The  moon  will  hereafter  be  probable  that  their  solution  will  in  turn 
examined  with  greater  telescopic  power  throw  important  light  on  the  history  of  our 
than  has  yet  been  applied,  and  when  this  earth  and  her  fellow  terrestrial  planets,  on 
is  done  appearances  may  be  accounted  for  the  giant  planets  which  travel  outside  the 
which  are  at  present  unintelligible.  Again :  zone  of  asteroids,  and  lastly,  on  the  past 
new  inquiries  into  the  question  of  the  evo-  history,  present  condition,  and  future  fate 
lution  of  our  solar  system,  can  hardly  fail  of  the  great  central  luminary  bearing  sway 
to  throw  liglu  on  the  peculiar  relations  pre-  over  the  planetary  system. — Cornhill  Ma- 
sented  by  the  moon  with  reference  to  the  gazine. 
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THE   OLD   LOVE. 

BY   AUGUSTA   WEBSTER. 

I. 

You  love  me,  only  me.     Do  I  not  know? 

If  I  were  gone  your  life  would  be  no  more 

Than  his  who,  hungering  on  a  rocky  shore, 
Shipwrecked,  alone,  observes  the  ebb  and  flow 
Of  hopeless  ocean  widening  forth  below, 

And  is  remembering  all  that  was  before. 

Dear,  I  believe  it,  at  your  strong  heart's  core 
I  am  the  life;   no  need  to  tell  me  so. 
And  yet — Ah  husband,  though  I  be  more  fair, 

More  worth  your  love,  and  though  you  loved  her  not, 
(Else  must  you  have  some  different,  deeper,  name 
For  loving  me)  "dimly  I  seem  aware, 

As  though  you  conned  old  stories  long  forgot, 
Those  days  are  with  you — hers — before  I  came. 

II. 

The  mountain  traveller,  joyous  on  his  way. 

Looks  on  the  vale  he  left  and  calls  it  fair. 

Then  counts  with  pride  how  far  he  is  from  there, 
And  still  ascends.     And  when  my  fancies  stray, 
Pleased  with  light  memories  of  a  bygone  day, 

I  would  not  have  again  the  things  that  were. 

I  breathe  their  thought  like  fragrance  in  the  air 
Of  flowers  I  gathered  in  my  childish  play. 
And  thou,  my  very  soul,  can  it  touch  thee 

If  I  remember  her  or  I  forget  ? 

Does  the  sun  ask  if  the  white  stars  be  set  ? 
Yes,  I  recall,  shall  many,  times,  maybe. 

Recall  the  dear  old  boyish  days  again. 

The  dear  old  boyish  passion.     Love,  what  then? 

— Cornhill  Magazine, 
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ON    BENEFICIAL   RESTRICTIONS  TO    LIBERTY   OF   MARRIAGE. 

BY   GEORGE   DARWIN. 


The  object  of  this  article  is  to  point 
out  how  modem  scientific  doctrines  may 
be  expected  in  the  future  to  affect  the  per- 
sonal liberty  of  individuals  in  the  matter 
of  marriage.  Up  to  the  present  period  of 
the  world's  history,  the  social  struggles  of 
mankind  have  been  principally  directed  to- 
wards the  attainment  by  the  individual  of 
an  ever-increasing  emancipation  from  the 
restraints  exercised  over  him  by  other 
members  of  society.  One  of  the  most 
prominent  ideas  of  Christianity  is  the  per- 
sonal responsibility  of  each  man  for  the 
salvation  of  his  own  soul,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, his  mental  independence  from 
others ; — any  other  idea  than  that  of  the 
complete  independence  of  his  bodily  frame 
would  not  be  likely  to  present  itself  to  the 
mind  until  evolutional  doctrines  had  ob- 
tained a  considerable  prominence.  But 
these  modern  doctrines  go  to  show  that 
our  mental,  as  well  as  our  bodily  structure, 
is  the  direct  outcome  of  that  of  preceding 
generations,  and  that  we,  the  living  gene- 
ration, are  like  the  living  fringe  of  the  coral 
reef  resting  on  an  extinct  basis  afforded  by 
our  forefathers,  and  shall  in  our  own  turn 
form  a  basis  for  our  descendants.  We  are 
now  beginning  to  realize  that  the  members 
of  a  society  form  a  whole,  in  which  the 
constituents  are  but  slightly  more  inde- 
pendent than  are  the  individual  cells  of  an 
organic  being;  and  indeed,  according  to 
the  belief  of  many  great  physiologists,  each 
cell  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  distinct  indivi- 
dual, and  vast  numbers  of  such  individuals 
are  in  fact  associated  in  a  colony  for  the  pur- 
pose of  mutual  assistance,  and  form  in  the 
whole  a  living  organism.  I  have  in  this 
article  assumed  the  truth  of  evolutional 
doctrines,  and  persons  who  do  not  accept 
them  will  find  the  force  of  what  I  have  to 
say  either  much  weakened,  or  wholly 
destroyed. 

Mr.  Freeman  has  recently  remarked,* 
that  the  temptation  which  besets  our  par- 
ticular society  is  a  temptation  to  make  too 
little  of  the  commonwealth,  to  set  the  in- 
terests of  the  particular  member  before 
that  of  the  whole  body,  and  generally  to 
put  what  is  private  first  and  what  is  public 
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second.  The  laws  of  inheritance  have 
now  shown  us  the  intimate  relationship 
^  which  subsists  between  our  progenitors, 
ourselves,  and  our  descendants ;  it  appears, 
then,  likely  that  we  shall  hereafter  be 
driven  to  resist  the  temptation  above  re- 
ferred to,  and  shall,  in  the  endeavor  to 
promote  our  descendants'  welfare  to  some 
extent,  subordinate  the  interests  of  the  in- 
dividual to  that  of  the  community,  in  the 
initiation  of  new  restrictions  to  liberty  of 
marriage.  It  will  be  objected  that  the  re- 
gulation of  the  daily  increasing  intricacies 
of  our  civilisation  does  now  aflford,  and 
will  still  more  in  the  future  aflford,  suffi- 
cient, or  even  too  much,  to  fully  occupy 
attention,  and  that  the  future  must  ever  be 
allowed  to  develope  itself  without  attempts 
on  our  part  to  influence  it ;  but  in  answer 
to  this  I  may  point  out  that  in  compulsory 
education,  vaccination,  and  sanitary  mat- 
ters we  are  even  now  making  attempts  to 
control  the  future,  and  that  as  our  scienti- 
fic knowledge  becomes  more  extensive, 
and  the  consequent  power  of  predicting 
the  future  increases,  we  shall  see  the  wis- 
dom of  extending  further  and  further  the 
scope  of  this  class  of  legislation.  Simul- 
taneously with  the  diffusion  of  the  belief 
in  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  heredity,  will 
come  the  recognition  that  it  is  as  much  a 
duty  to  transmit  to  the  rising  generation 
vigorous  minds  and  bodies,  as  to  hand 
down  to  them  a  firmly  constituted  society 
and  government — to  which  latter  point  at- 
tention has  hitherto  been  almost  exclu- 
sively directed. 

It  is  in  his  own  case  alone  that  man 
ventures  to  neglect  the  knowledge  he  has 
acquired  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  care- 
ful breeding.  Dr.  Prosper  Lucas  ob- 
serves ♦ — 

**  Malheureusement,  I'homme  dans  le  rapproche- 
ment sexuel  des  animaux,  md  par  son  mt^r^t, 
ccmsid^re  Tavenir  et  les  progrfes  de  la  race,  tandis 
que  les  ^unilles,  malgr^  des  int^r8ts,  plus  graves 
et  plus  sacres,  n'ont  en  vue,  dans  le  mariage, 
que  le  present  immediat  et  que  rindividu.*' 

And  this  neglect  appears  likely  to  continue 
so  long  as  the  pernicious  idea  generally 

*  **  Traits  de  rh<5r<5dit6  naturelle  du  systfemc 
nerveux."     Bailliftre,  Paris,  1850,  p.  914,  vol.  ii. 
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prevails  that  man  alone  of  all  animals  is 
under  the  personal  and  direct  management 
of  the  Deity;  and  yet  what  believer  in 
evolution  can  doubt  that  results  as  sur- 
prising might  be  effected  in  man,  as  are 
now  seen  in  our  horses,  dogs,  and  cab- 
bages? Indeed  Mr.  Galton's  work  on 
"  Hereditary  Genius,"  by  proving  to  de- 
monstration the  inheritance  of  mental 
qualities,  seems  to  indicate  that  yet  more 
startling  results  might  be  attained  by  turn- 
ing our  attention  both  to  mental  and  physi- 
cal qualities,  instead  of  breeding  almost 
exchisively  for  one  group  of  qualities  as  in 
domestic  animals.  As  Mr.  Galton  puts 
it,*  "...  the  human  race  has  a  large 
control  over  its  future  forms  of  activity, — 
far  more  than  any  individual  has  over  his 
own,  since  the  freedom  of  individuals  is  nar- 
rowly restricted  by  the  cost,  in  energy,  of 
exercising  their  wills.  Their  state  may  be 
compared  to  that  of  cattle  in  an  open  pas- 
ture, each  tethered  closely  to  a  peg  by  an 
elastic  cord.  .  .  .  Now  the  freedom  of 
human  kind,  considered  as  a  whole,  is  far 
greater  than  this ;  for  it  can  modify  its  own 
nature,  or,  to  keep  the  previous  metaphor, 
it  can  cause  the  pegs  themselves  to  be  con- 
tinually shifted.  It  can  advance  them 
from  point  to  point,  towards  new  and  bet- 
ter pastures,  over  wider  areas,  whose 
bounds  are  as  yet  unknown."  Now  there 
are  two  distinct  methods  by  which  we  may 
shift  our  pegs  for  the  benefit  of  the  race. 
The  first  of  such  methods  is  by  the  selec- 
tion of  the  best  individuals  as  the  proge- 
nitors of  the  succeeding  generation,  as  we 
do  with  our  domestic  animals.  In  a  very 
curious  and  interesting  article,!  Mr.  Galton 
has  recently  given  us  his  ideas  of  a  scheme 
whereby  he  hopes  that  this  method  may 
be  ultimately  made  applicable  to  the  im- 
provement of  our  race.  It  consists  in  the 
formation  of  a  quasi-caste  of  those  endow- 
ed above  the  average  in  mental  and  phy- 
sical qualities,  and  who  would  by  early  in- 
termarriage (for  to  them  success  in  life 
would  be  almost  assured)  diffuse  their 
qualities  throughout  the  nation.  Could 
such  a  caste  be  formed,  its  eflfect  woul4 
certainly  be  enormous,  but  its  formation 
might  perhaps  produce  results  of  more 
doubtful  advantage  in  our  other  social 
relations, — what  for  example  would  be  the 
consequences   of  the  division  of  society 


♦  "  Hereditary  Genius,"  p.  375. 
t  Fraser's  Mag.  for  January,  1872. 


into  groups  of  corps  d'eliU  and  refuse  ? 
The  doubt,  too,  arises  whether  the  means 
proposed  for  the  creation  of  thjs  caste  are 
adequate  to  the  desired  end. 

The  second  and  less  efficient  method  is 
by  the  prevention  of  breeding  from  the  in- 
ferior members  of  the  race, — a  result 
brought  about  by  one  form  of  "  Uncon- 
scious Selection"  among  savages,  when 
they  kill  off  their  inferior  dogs  and  other 
domestic  animals  to  support  themselves  in 
times  of  famine.  This  is  the  method  which 
forms  my  groundwork  in  the  present 
article,  and  I  for  my  part  feel  litde  doubt 
that  it  will  be  the  one  which  will  be 
adopted,  at  least  at  the  beginning.  I  am 
desirous  of  pointing  out  some  of  the  ways 
in  which  our  liberty  of  marriage  may  be 
affected  by  thq  adoption  of  this  method, 
and  not  so  much  to  indicate  definite 
schemes  of  legislation,  as  to  bring  to  a 
focus  some  of  the  considerations  to  be 
taken  in  initiating  such  schemes. 

The  greatest  misfortune  of  mankind, 
and  that  which  it  appears  we  ought  first 
to  combat,  is  insanity.  I  confess  that, 
until  I  looked  into  the  subject,  I  was  not 
aware  how  imminent  our  peril  is,  and  as 
probably  many  of  my  readers  are  in  a  like 
Ignorance,  I  will  give  a  few  quotations 
from  a  work  of  great  authority  on  account 
both  of  the  ability  of  its  author  (Dr. 
Maudsley),  as  well  as  of  the  care  with 
which  he  has  collected  and  collated  his 
facts.  I  refer  to  **  The  Physiology  and 
Pathology  of  Mind."  Dr.  Maudsley  finds 
from  his  statistics*  that  one  person  in  500 
in  England  is  mad,  and  adds  that,  "  Theo- 
retical considerations  would  lead  to  the 
expectation  of  an  increased  liability  to 
mental  disorder  with  an  increase  in  the 
complexity  of  the  mental  organisation ;  as 
there  are  a  greater  liability  to  disease,  and 
the  possibility  of  many  more  diseases  in  a 
complex  organism  like  the  human  body, 
where  there  are  many  kinds  of  tissues  and 
an  orderly  subordination  of  parts,  than  in 
a  simple  organism  with  less  differentiation 
of  tissue  and  less  complexity  of  structure ; 
so  in  the  complex  mental  organisation, 
with  its  manifold,  special,  and  complex  re- 
lations with  the  external,  which  a  state  of 
civilisation  implies,  there  is  plainly  the 
favorable  occasion  of  many  derangements. 
The  feverish  activity  of  life,  the  eager  in- 
terests, the   numerous  passions,   and  the 

*  P.  229,  op,  cit. 
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great  strain  of  mental  work  incident  to  the 
multiplied  industries  and  eager  competition 
of  an  active  civilisation,  can  scarcely  fail, 
one  may  suppose,  to  augment  the  liability 
to  mental  disease.  .  .  .  There  seems, 
therefore,  good  reason  to  believe  that,  with 
the  progress  of  mental  development  through 
the  ages,  there  is,  as  is  the  case  with  other 
forms  of  organic  development,  a  correlative 
degeneration  going  on,  and  that  the  in- 
crease of  insanity  is  a  penalty  which  an  in- 
crease of  our  present  civilisation  necessarily 
pays."  He  then,  after  remarking  on  the 
comparative  rarity  of  insanity  amongst 
savages,  gives  the  numbers  of  insane  pa- 
tients in  England  and  Wales  at  three  re- 
cent periods;  he  observes,  however,  that 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  enormous 
increase  which  the  numbers  show  is  due 
to  an  increase  of  insanity  in  the  population, 
but  that  it  principally  arises  from  the  pro- 
longation of  life  in  the  insane,  from  the 
greater  care  bestowed  on  them,  and  from 
the  diminished  number  of  lunatics  un- 
registered as  such.*  "  But  when  all  due 
allowance  has  been  made  for  these  causes 
it  must  be  admitted  that  a  steady  increase 
of  about  I  GOO  per  annum  in  the  insane 
population  of  England  and  Wales  for  the 
last  seventeen  years  does  seem  to  point  to 
an  actual  increase  in  the  production  of  in- 
sanity, and  even  to  an  increase  more  than 
proportionate  to  an  increasing  sane  popu- 
lation." It  is  to  this  conclusion  (which 
has  not,  however,  passed  undisputed),  that 
I  wish  to  draw  particular  attention ;  for  if 
it  is  true  that  insanity  is  heritable  in  a  high 
degree, — and  on  this  point  some  details 
will  be  given  hereafter, — then  it  is  clear 
that  the  increase  of  insanity  proceeds  in  a 
geometrical  ratio,  and  not  by  mere  addi- 
tion. Again,  with  reference  to  the  propor- 
tion of  the  insane  to  the  rest  of  the  popula- 
tion, Dr.  Stark  f  has  shown  that  in  Scot- 
land one  person  in  228  is  insane,  fatuous, 
deaf  and  dumb,  or  blind,  and  that  more 
than  half  (6785  out  of  11,514)  of  this  pro- 
portion is  made  up  by  the  insane  and 
fatuous. 

Dr.  Maudsley  gives  it  as  the  opinion  of 
the  most  competent  judges,  that  diseases 
undergo  a  transformation  from  generation 
to  generation,  that  scrofula  and  phthisis 
in  one  generation  lead   to   insanity   and 


*  P.  230. 
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idiocy  in  the  next,  and  that  it  is  "  suffi- 
ciently evident  that  disease  of  one  part  of 
the  organism  will  not  only  affect  the  whole 
sympathetically  at  the  time,  but  may  lead 
to  a  more  general  infirmity  in  the  next 
generation,  to  an  organic  infirmity  which 
shall  be  determined  in  its  special  morbid 
manifestations  according  to  the  external 
conditions  of  life."  He  gives,  too,  a  known 
series  of  such  transformations,  in  which 
drunkenness  in  the  first  generation  leads 
to  a  quasi-mad  tendency  to  drink  in  the 
second,  to  hypochondria  in  the  third,  and 
to  idiocy  in  the  fourth.  In  his  work  above 
quoted.  Dr.  Prosper  Lucas  also  gives  many 
authorities  for  such  transformations ;  one 
sees,  he  says,  in  the  same  family,  "un 
enfant  maniaque,  Tautre  ^pileptique,  ou  le 
m^me  individu  attaqud,  tantot  de  Tune 
et  tant6t  de  I'autre,  p^rir  d'apoplexie." 
Madness,  hysteria,  epilepsy,  convulsions, 
digestive  derangements,  spasms,  tic,  dys- 
pnea, and  other  diseases  are  shown  to  ring 
the  changes  among  themselves  in  the 
various  members  of  a  family.  "  Nul 
doute  n'est  done  possible,  toute  affection 
nerveuse  idiopathique  du  pbre  ou  de  la 
m^re  est  susceptible  d'offrir,  sous  Taction 
immediate  de  I'h^r^dit^,  toutes  les  meta- 
morphoses qu'elle  pent  rev^tir  independam- 
ment  d'elle."  The  tendency  to  commit 
suicide  seems  closely  allied  to  insanity,  and 
of  this  he  gives  many  instances ;  amongst 
the  most  striking  is  the  following : — "  D., 
fils  et  neveu  de  parents  suicid6s,  prend  une 
femme,  fille  et  ni^ce  de  parents  suicid& 
II  se  pend,  et  sa  femme  6pouse,  en  secondes 
noces,  un  mari  dont  la  mbre,  la  tante  et 
le  cousin  germain  se  sont  tuds." 

There  appears  to  be  considerable  dif- 
ficulty in  attaining  any  precise  information 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  insanity  and  the 
allied  maladies  are  inherited,  and  there  is 
consequently  a  great  diversity  of  opinion 
on  this  point*  The  proportion  is  put  by 
some  authors,  as  Moreau  (who  examined 
50  pedigrees)  as  high  as  -j^y***",  by  others 
as  low  as  ^^^^ ;  the  most  careful  researches 
agreeing  to  fix  it  not  lower  than  i/,  if  not  , 
so  high  as  ^.  M.  B^hic  reports  y  as  the 
result  of  the  examination  ol  1000  insane 
patients  in  France,  that  out  of  264  of  the 
males,  128  inherited  the  disease  from  the 
father,  110  fi-om  the  mother,  and  26  finom 
both   parents;    and    out  of  266  of  the 


*  Maudsley,  p.  233. 
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females,  100  inherited  from  the  father,  130 
from  tlie  mother,  and  36  from  both  parents ; 
he  further  says  (the  itaHcs  are  mine), 
**  Children  born  before  the  outbreak  of  an 
attack  are  less  likely  to  suffer  than  those 
born  after  an  attack ^  Dr.  I^ucas  is  of 
opinion  that  the  smallness  of  the  propor- 
tion assigned  by  some  authors  as  due  to 
inheritance,  arises  from  the  difficulty  of 
ascertaining  the  pedigrees  of  patients,  and 
to  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  account  has 
only  been  taken  of  inheritance  in  the  direct 
line ;  and  he  gives  copious  illustrations  of 
the  strongly  heritable  character  of  the 
various  forms  of  mental  derangement,  and 
of  the  allied  nervous  diseases. 

The  general  result  to  be  deduced  from 
these,  and  from  other  passages  of  a  similar 
nature,  seems  to  be  that  mental  diseases 
are,  and  might  d.  priori  be  expected  to  be, 
on  the  increase,  and  that,  as  I  before  ob- 
served, such  increase  will  proceed  by  a 
geometrical  ratio  (although  such  ratio  may 
not  greatly  exceed  unity ^,  that  the  extent 
to  which  the  disease  is  mherited  is  enor- 
mous and  very  alarming,  and  that  other 
diseases  act  and  react  on  one  another  in 
the  production  of  insanity. 

Does  it  not  appear  then  that  we  are 
bound  to -consider  steps  for  the  excision  of 
this  canker,  and  that  those  races  which  de- 
lay making  the  endeavor  must  fall  behind 
in  the  struggle  for  life  ?  Let  us  hope  for 
the  good  of  the  world  that  the  Teutonic 
races  will  take  the  lead  in  the  attempt. 

The  most  obvious  way  to  deal  with  the 
matter  is  by  introducing  new  restrictions  to 
the  liberty  of  marriage,  and  these  need 
not  be,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  of  an 
onerous  nature : — indeed,  as  in  all  other 
reforms,  our  only  prospect  of  change  with- 
in a  reasonable  time  is,  that  the  first  step 
should  be  such  as  not  to  constitute  any 
great  disturbance  of  the  existing  system, 
and  one  which  shall  not  too  greatly  shock 
the  prejudices  of  opponents;  it  would  be 
hopeless,  even  if  it  were  desirable,  to  ex- 
pect immediately  any  fundamental  change 
in  the  marriage  relationship.  Moreover, 
by  the  gradual  introduction  of  change,  we 
guard  against  those  unexpected  effects 
which  ever  crop  up  in  the  working  of  any 
new  scheme.  Fortunately,  a  start  may  be 
made  by  a  reform  which  is  required  on  the 
grounds  of  abstract  justice  to  the  individual 
even  more  than  on  those  of  benefit  to  the 
race.  If  we  bear  in  mind  the  result  of  M. 
Behic's  investigation,  viz.,  that  insanity  is 


transmittable  to  a  greater  extent  after  the 
development  of  the  disease  in  the  parent 
than  whilst  it  is  still  latent,  we  are  led  al- 
most irresistibly  to  an  enactment  that  when 
a  divorce  is  sued  for,  it  shall  not  be  refus- 
ed merely  on  the  ground  of  the  insanity 
or  idiocy  of  either  party.  In  order  to  in- 
troduce this  change,  the  legal  doctrine, 
that  a  person  non  compos  mentis  is  incapa- 
ble of  defending  himself,  will  have  to  be 
modified;  but  it  is  certainly  a  fact  that  in 
many  cases  the  insane  person  is  not  incom- 
petent for  defence,  and  in  others  the  fact 
of  incapacity  does  not  in  reality  weaken 
the  defence, — and  surely  in  all  cases  our 
judges  may  be  trusted  to  point  out  in  the 
charge  to  the  jury,  in  what  way  the  inca- 
pacity of  the  party  invalidates  the  evi- 
dence. It  might  also  prove  necessary  to 
give  the  court  the  power  of  assigning  com- 
petent legal  advisers  to  the  alleged  lunatic 
or  idiot.  Such  a  measure  as  this  might 
prevent  the  possibility  of  a  catastrophe  so 
frightful  as  that  portrayed  in  such  vivid 
colors  in  "Jane  Eyre,"  or  of  an  act  of  in- 
justice such  as  it  is  not  improbable  has 
been  committed  in  a  recent  cause  cellbre. 
Moreover,  the  change  could  hardly  shock 
the  prejudices  of  anyone. 

A  next  step,  and  one  to  my  mind  as  ur- 
gently demanded  on  the  grounds  of  jus- 
tice as  the  former,  is  that  insanity  or  idiocy 
should  of  itself  form  a  ground  of  divorce. 
The  proceedings  in  the  divorce  court 
would  in  this  case  be  merely  formal,  and 
consequent  on  the  finding  of  a  commission 
in  lunacy ;  as,  moreover,  no  slur  would  be 
cast  on  the  character  of  either  party,  the 
divorce  proceedings  would  lose  much  of 
their  sting,  and  the  patient,  should  he  re- 
cover, would  suffer  in  no  other  respect  than 
does  anyone,  who  is  forced  by  ill-health  to 
retire  from  any  career  which  has  been  be- 
gun ;  although,  of  course,  the  necessary 
isolation  of  the  parent  from  the  children 
would  be  a  peculiarly  bitter  blow.  My 
first  proposed  step  would  most  likely  have 
but  little  direct  effect ;  but  it  would,  I  ima- 
gine, do  much  for  the  diffusion  of  the  be- 
lief in  inheritance,  as  being  a  public  recog- 
nition of  the  truth  of  such  doctrines,  and 
as  drawing  the  attention  of  all  towards 
the  subject;  the  second  step,  however, 
might  be  expected  to  work  a  perceptible 
improvement.  Might  we  not  hope,  too, 
that  its  introduction  would  not  excite  so 
great  an  opposition  as  to  be  impracticable 
within  a  reasonable  time  ? 
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Further  changes  in  the  same  direction 
may  be  made  by  providing  that  proof  of 
having  never  suffered  from  insanity  should 
be  a  pre-requisile  to  marriage.  And  one 
may  hope  that  in  the  distant  future,  the 
parties  may  further  be  required  to  show 
that  their  parents  or  even  remoter  ances- 
tors and  collaterals  were  likewise  untaint- 
ed ;  this,  too,  is  the  more  important,  as  it 
has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Prosper  Lucas 
that  innate  characters  are  more  strongly 
heritable  than  those  acquired  by  the  indi- 
vidual. The  possibility,  however,  of  the 
introduction  of  such  measures  as  these  is 
so  distant,  that  it  does  not  seem  worth 
while  to  consider  them  further  than  by 
pointing  them  out  as  goals  on  theultimate 
attainment  of  which  our  attention  should 
be  turned. 

Besides  the  mental  qualities  of  man,  his 
bodily  frame  is  urgently  in  want  of  im- 
provement, and  for  this  end  also  we  need 
a  substitute  to  replace  the  weakened^  in- 
fluence of  Natural  Selection.  Mens  sana, 
moreover,  loses  much  of  its  power  of  do- 
ing good  work,  unless  placed  in  corpore 
sano^ — so  that  even  neglecting  the  conside- 
ration that  by  our  carelessness  we  are  lay- 
ing by  a  heritage  of  suffering  for  unborn 
generations,  we  can  only  fully  provide  for 
the  advancement  of  the  human  race  by 
paying  attention  to  physical  qualities. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  health  of 
large  numbers  in  our  present  highly  civi- 
lized condition  is  alarmingly  feeble,  and 
that  the  advance  of  medical  science  will, 
by  the  preservation  of  the  weak,  only  ag- 
gravate the  evil  for  future  generations. 
The  extent  to  which,  in  the  present  age, 
the  weak  are  placed  almost  on  a  par  with 
the  strong  in  the  struggle  for  life  has  been 
pointed  out  in  the  "  Descent  of  Man." 

There  are  many  diseases  which  seem  to 
require  attention  on  account  of  their  strong 
hereditary  characters.  The  lungs,  the  di- 
gestive canal,  the  liver,  and  organs  of  ge- 
neration may  be  the  origin  of  the  most  va- 
rious forms  of  derangement,  and  give  rise 
to  convulsions,  hysteria,  chorea,  and  epi- 
lepsy ;  and  all  these  diseases  are  heredita- 
ry and  transformable  inter  se.  Gout,  scro- 
fula, rheumatism,  tuberculous,  cancerous, 
herpetic,  and  syphilitic  diseases  are  inti- 
mately related,  and  all  are  strongly  herita- 
ble. A  gouty  constitution  may  develope 
itself  in  the  form  of  asthma,  dyspepsia,  epi- 
lepsy, apoplexy,  paralysis,  madness,  and 
many    other    diseases.      Syphilis    "pent 


usurper  toutes  les  formes  morbides  mfime 
les  plus  bizarres."  That  consumption  runs 
in  families  is  too  notorious  to  need  any  re- 
marks on  my  part.  We  shall,  to  a  certain 
extent,  in  combating  insanity  and  idiocy, 
combat  all  these  diseases,  since,  as  was  be- 
fore remarked,  they  are  mostly  commuta- 
ble  with  mental  incapacity;  but  we  can 
only  make  a  really  successful  attack  by 
compelling  the  production,  before  marriage, 
of  a  clean  bill  of  health  in  the  party,  and 
ultimately  in  his  parents  and  ancestors. 
Syphilis  would  have  to  be  included,  in 
case,  as  is  only  too  likely,  medical  science 
and  other  preventive  legislation  should  fail 
in  depriving  it  of  its  hereditary  character, 
or  in  confining  its  ravages  to  small  limits. 

At  the  end  of  his  book  Dr.  Lucas  gives 
his  opinion  as  the  result  of  his  labors  that, 
in  contracting  marriage,  union  should  be 
avoided  with  persons  near  akin,  with  those 
personally  affected  with  epilepsy,  mental 
incapacity,  phthisis,  scrofula,  &c.,  as  well 
as  with  those  whose  parents,  grand-parents, 
uncles  or  aunts  are  so  affected;  and  adds 
that  it  is  our  duty  not  only  to  search  for 
persons  exempt  from  these  diseases,  but 
those  whose  personal  and  family  constitu- 
tion is  good,  and  that, "  ce  devoir  purement 
moral  devrait  ^tre  selon  nous,  ei\  certaines 
circonstances,  d'obligation  legale." 

The  ultimate  restrictions  then  to  liberty 
of  marriage  would  be  (besides  those  al- 
ready in  force,  less  the  absurd  laws  against 
marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  or 
husband's  brother),  (i)  Divorce  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  certain  diseases;  (2)  The  pass- 
ing of  a  medical  examination  for  this  same 
class  of  diseases ;  and  (3)  The  production 
of  an  untainted  pedigree.  The  medical  ex- 
amination might  in  some  respects  be  mod- 
elled on  that  in  force  in  Germany  for  mili- 
tary service,  where  a  man  is  not  ultimately 
rejected  until  he  has  been  refused  in  three 
successive  years.  Could  such  legislation 
come  into  force,  coupled  with  some  such 
scheme  as  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Galton, 
not  only  might  "  a  cubit  be  added  to  our 
stature,"  but  the  capacity  for  happiness  in 
the  world  might  be  largely  augmented,  by 
the  destruction  of  that  most  potent  cause 
of  unhappiness,  ill-health;  several  years 
might  be  added  to  human  life,  our  ability 
for  work  and  mental  power  immensely  in- 
creased, and  the  coming  race  might  end 
by  becoming  as  much  superior  to  ourselves 
in  mind  and  body  as  the  racehorse  is  supe- 
rior in  form  to  a  shaggy  pony. 
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Another  measure  very  analogous  to 
those  of  which  I  have  spoken  hitherto, 
would  be  an  enactment  that  the  felony  of 
either  party  to  a  marriage  should  consti- 
tute a  ground  for  suing  for  a  divorce.  Does 
it  not  seem  monstrous  that  a  person  should 
be  bound  for  life  against  his  will  to  one 
who,  having  committed  a  crime,  is  held 
apart  from  communication  with  society  ? 
The  tendency  to  vice,  too,  seems  almost 
of  the  nature  of  a  disease,  and  is  without 
doubt  hereditary ;  thus,  by  such  a  measure, 
not  only  should  we  free  an  individual  from 
a  hateful  union,  but  we  should  be  aiding  in 
the  formation  of  a  rising  generation  less 
tainted  with  vice  than  the  last. 

In  his  "  Enigmas  of  Life,"  Mr.  Greg 
takes  the  most  sanguine  views  as  to  the 
happy  future  of  the  human  race  in  purging 
itself  of  the  ills  to  which  I  refer  in  this  ar- 
ticle ;  but  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that 
according  to  the  opinions  of  the  most  com- 
petent judges,  with  respect  to  insanity, 
idiocy,  and  certain  other  diseases,  he  is  not 
justified  in  his  hopes,  at  least  if  no  wholly 
new  influence  comes  into  play,  of  which 
we  are  as  yet  unable  to  see  any  symptoms. 
As  is  not  unnatural,  then,  Mr.  Greg  is  of 
opinion  that  we  shall  not  submit  to  any 
curtailment  of  our  liberty  of  marriage ;  he 
says,* — "  Obviously,  no  artificial  prohibi- 
tions or  restraints,  no  laws  imposed  from 
above  and  from  without,  can  restore  the 
principle  of  *  natural  selection '  to  its  due 
supremacy  among  the  human  race.  No 
people  in  our  days  would  endure  the  ne- 
cessary interference  and  control ;  and  per- 
haps a  result  so  acquired  might  not  be 
worth  the  cost  of  acquisition.  We  can 
only  trust  to  the  slow  influences  of  enlight- 
enment and  moral  susceptibility  percolating 
downwards,  and  in  time  permeating  all 
ranks.  We  can  only  watch  and  be  careful 
that  any  other  influences  we  do  set  in  mo- 
tion shall  be  such  as,  when  they  work  at 
all,  may  work  in  the  right  direction.  At 
present  the  prospect  is  not  reassuring.  We 
are  progressing  fast  in  many  points  no 
doubt,  but  the  progress  is  not  wholly  nor 
always  of  the  right  sort  nor  without  a  large 
per  contr^L"  Is  it  not,  however,  pushing 
hopefulness  to  an  extreme  to  expect  morali- 
ty to  make  so  vast  a  stride  as  that  to  which 
Mr.  Greg  looks  forward  ?  Indeed,  I  can 
hardly  think  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  a 
man  should  voluntarily  sacrifice  himself; — 
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it  would  be  analogous  to  expecting  a  man, 
who  was  bent  on  entering  the  army,  volun- 
tarily restraining  himself  because  he  be- 
comes blind  of  one  eye.  It  does,  however, 
seem  to  me  reasonable,  that  just  as  in  the 
case  of  the  army  the  country  protects  it- 
self by  causing  its  would-be  recruits  to 
pass  a  medical  examination,  so  that  per- 
sons of  untainted  blood,  being  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  heredity,  should  protect 
themselves  and  their  descendants  by  de- 
barring the  tainted  from  entering  the  army 
of  married  life.  Even  Mr.  Greg  appears 
to  contemplate  the  necessity  of  coercion 
when  he  says,  that  the  means  or  at  least 
the  prospect  of  being  able  to  maintain 
children  should  be  regarded  practically  as 
an  essential  pre-requisite  to  producing 
them, — probably  under  the  control  of  an 
enlightened  public  opinion, — possibly,  as  is 
not  unknown  in  certain  continental  states, 
under  legal  pressure.  Surely,  then,  if  wc* 
are  to  prevent  the  rising  generation  from 
lacking  maintenance  in  the  future,  we  are, 
d  fortiori^  bound  to  prevent  a  rising  gene- 
ration from  being  formed  which  will  be  a 
curse  to  itself, — a  curse  the  influence  of 
which  personal  efforts  will  be  powerless  to 
arrest. 

In  order  to  enable  us  to  estimate  the 
probability  of  mankind  enduring  such  re- 
strictions as  those  here  advocated,  it  will 
be  well  to  consider  what  restrictions  men 
have  already  endured,  and  do  now  endure. 
It  would  of  course  be  quite  beyond  the 
scope  of  a  single  article  to  enter  into  a  full 
history  of  this  point,  even  if  my  knowledge 
enabled  me  to  do  justice  to  the  theme ;  I 
have  therefore  put  together  a  short  account 
of  such  restrictions  as  my  reading  has 
brought  before  my  notice,  without  profes- 
sing to  treat  the  subject  exhaustively. 

In  his  work  on  "  Primitive  Marriage," 
Mr.  McLennan  has  with  great  ingenuity 
reconstructed  the  steps  by  which  the  mar- 
riage system  has  developed  itself  from  a 
more  or  less  complete  promiscuity,  and  his 
views  are  now,  as  I  believe,  accepted  in 
the  main  by  the  most  competent  judges. 
He  draws  his  arguments  from  a  comparison 
of  the  various  stages  of  marriage  extant 
amongst  barbarous  and  semi-barbarous  na- 
tions in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  also 
from  a  consideration  of  the  old  customs 
and  "  survivals"  still  subsisting  amongst 
civilized  races.  Exogamy,  or  the  custom 
whereby  a  man  is  bound  to  search  his  mate 
out  of  his  own  tribe,  is  traced  as  the  ear- 
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liest  restriction  to  promiscuity,  and  seeras 
to  have  been  directly  brought  about  by 
the  struggle  for  life.  The  useless  mouths 
of  the  tribe  were  to  a  great  extent  suppress- 
ed by  the  introduction  of  female  infanti- 
cide— a  custom  which  still  prevails  over  a 
wide  area.  The  men  were  thus  almost 
driven  to  make  raids  on  neighboring  tribes 
to  carry  off  the  women;  the  latter  were 
generally  in  the  earlier  stages  the  common 
property  of  the  men,  and  private  property 
in  a  wife  was  forbidden.  The  survival  of 
many  curious  customs,  expiatory  of  the 
tribe's  anger  when  a  man  assumed  a  wife 
to  himself,  affords  abundant  proof  of  the 
truth  of  this  view.  In  early  forms  of  par- 
tial civilization  the  tribe  or  family  formed 
the  unit,  and  almost  all  property  was  held 
communistically,  so  that  it  was  almost  im- 
possible for  a  man,  however  bold  or  strong, 
to  retain  a  wife  for  himself  alone.  It  ap- 
pears to  me,  too,  that  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
the  taking  of  a  wife  from  within  the  tribe 
would  serve  as  a  proof  that  the  man  had 
not  taken  his  share  in  the  warlike  exploits 
of  the  tribe,  and  would  thus  come  to  be 
regarded  as  a  crime.  Indeed,  long  after 
the  state  of  perpetual  warfare  subsided,  and 
when  wives  were  no  longer  taken  by  vio- 
lence, marriage  within  the  tribe  continued 
to  be  forbidden;  and  later  the  custom, 
whatever  its  origin,  crystallized  into  a  semi- 
religious  abhorrence  to  internal  marriages. 
Existing  side  by  side  with  this  system, 
we  find  that  of  Endogamy,  in  which  mar- 
riage outside  of  the  tribe  is  forbidden. 
This  probably  took  its  origin  in  pride  of 
race ;  and  here  external  marriages  are  con- 
sidered criminal,  as  tending  to  deteriorate 
the  breed.  Our  still  existing  marriage 
customs  prove  the  Aryan  race  to  have 
been  originally  exogamic.  The  transition 
which  sometimes  takes  place  from  the  ex- 
ogamic to  the  endogamic  system  is  one  of 
the  most  curious  and  interesting  parts  of 
Mr.  McLennan's  book.  I  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  fountain-head  for  an  account 
of  how  community  of  women,  polyandry, 
and  tribal  organisation  graduated  respec- 
tively into  exclusive  property  in  the  wife, 
polygamy,  and  the  patriarchal  system ;  I 
wish  here  merely  to  point  out  the  great 
variety  of  the  restrictions  to  marriage,  and 
how  at  various  times  it  has  been  forbidden 
to  marry  within  the  tribe,  and  without  it ; 
and  unlawful  for  a  woman  to  have  but  one 
husband,  and  lawful  for  a  man  to  have 
many  wives.     One  restriction,  so  curious 


as  to  deserve  mention,  is  given  by  Mr. 
Spencer,*  viz.,  where  a  woman  is  married 
during  four  days  in  the  week,  and  free  the 
rest  of  the  time. 

The  prohibitions  to  consanguineous  mar- 
riages form  another  group  of  restrictions 
which  may  be  observed  in  every  known 
system.  Mr.  McLennan  traces  it  entirely 
to  exogamy,  but  Mr.  Tylor  thinks  it  due  to 
the  observed  ill  effects  of  interbreeding. 

The  following  brief  account  of  the  re- 
strictions, obtaining  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  to  marriage  with  kinsmen,  is  abstract- 
ed from  Mr.  Tylor's  "  Early  History  of 
Mankind,"  t  where  the  various  authorities 
will  be  found  collected.  In  the  civilized 
world  the  prohibition  from  such  marriages 
stops  at  that  of  first  cousins.  Theoretically 
the  Roman  Ecclesiastical  Law  pronounces 
marriage  unlawful  to  the  seventh  degree, 
and  even  as  far  as  any  relationship  can  be 
traced,  but  practically  the  restriction  is  re- 
duced to  the  ordinary  limits  by  means  of 
dispensations.  The  Quakers  do  in  reality 
forbid  first-cousin  marriages.  In  India  a 
Brahmin  is  barred  from  marriage  in  the 
male  line  indefinitely.  In  China  a  man 
may  not  marry  a  woman  of  the  same  sur- 
name, and  of  such  names  there,  are  but 
several  hundreds;  and  two  brothers  may 
not  marry  two  sisters.  In  Siam  the  prohi- 
bition extends  to  the  seventh  degree,  al- 
though the  king  may  marry  his  sister  or  even 
his  daughter.  Among  the  Dyaks  first-cousin 
marriages  are  prohibited,  and  a  fine  im- 
posed on  second-cousin  marriages ;  the  re- 
striction to  marrying  a  relation  is  strongly 
marked  in  the  Malay  Peninsula.  Among 
the  Ostyaks  two  persons  of  the  same  riame 
may  not  marry ;  the  Tungaz  forbid  second 
cousin  marriages,  and  the  Samoeids  and 
Lapps  all  degrees  of  consanguineous  mar- 
riages. In  Africa  the  marriage  of  cousins 
is  illegal  in  some  tribes;  in  Madagascar 
certain  ranks,  and  persons  akin  to  the  sixth 
degree  are  not  permitted  to  intermarry. 
Throughout  a  large  district  of  East  Austra- 
lia the  restrictions  follow  very  intricate  rules 
depending  on  the  tribal  names  of  the  par- 
ties. Kinship  by  adoption  constituted  in 
ancient  Rome  a  partial  bar  to  marriage, 
and  the  same  thing  holds  true  among  the 
Moslems  with  respect  to  foster-kinship.  In 
the  Romish  Church  sponsorship  creates  a 
restriction,  which,  even  among  co-sponsors, 
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a  dispensation  is  required  to  remove.  Two 
members  of  a  Circassian  brotherhood,  not 
at  all  akin,  may  not  marry. 

I  beUeve  that  amongst  the  Jews  it  is 
customary  for  uncles  to  marry  nieces,  and 
I  have  been  informed  by  Dr.  Farr  that  a 
similar  custom  prevails  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
notwithstanding  that  English  law  does  not 
recognise  such  unions. 

Our  present  table  of  prohibitions  (with 
the  exception  of  those  against  marriage 
with  a  deceased  wife*s  sister  or  husband's 
brother)  seems  a  juste  milieu  between  ex- 
treme restraint  and  extreme  laxity ;  it  may 
perhaps,  however,  come  about  that  marri- 
ages of  first-cousins  may  be  ultimately  pro- 
hibited, should  the  evil  arising  from  such 
unions  prove  as  great  as  is  sometimes  as- 
serted. 

Passing  over  a  great  lacuna  in  my  know- 
ledge, I  now  come  to  the  Teutonic  com- 
munistic bodies.  My  information  is  de- 
rived from  an  interesting  pamphlet  which 
has  lately  appeared  at  Berlin,  by  Karl 
Siegwart.  In  these  feudal  communistic 
bodies  the  right  to  marry  and  form  a  house- 
hold played  a  great  part  as  a  means  of  re- 
ward and  advancement.  During  the  period 
of  "ministerial  service,"  when  each  man 
was  bound  to  give  all  the  product  of  his 
labor  to  the  commonwealth,  restraint  to 
liberty  of  marriage  was  the  rule,  and  only 
those  might  marry  who  had  reached  a  cer- 
tain age  or  position;  not  a  soul  dared 
marry  without  permission,  and  this  permis- 
sion was  refused  to  soldiers,  husbandmen, 
and  artizans  alike,  during  their  apprentice- 
ship. The  households,  the  number  of  which 
was  kept  almost  invariable,  were  partition- 
ed out  amongst  the  marriageable  classes ; 
and  the  majority  had  to  wait  for  the  deaths 
of  their  predecessors  in  office.  Even  the 
artizans  in  the  free  towns  had  to  wait  until 
they  could  buy  the  business  of  a  deceased 
master,  or  marry  his  widow  or  daughter; 
and  in  the  latter  case,  although  the  business 
was  not  at  first  strictly  heritable,  only  if 
there  were  no  son  in  waiting.  Even  in  the 
lowest  classes  no  one  might  marry  until  a 
household  was  at  liberty  for  him.  A  great 
part  of  these  institutions  seem  to  have  re- 
mained in  almost  full  operation  down  to 
the  Reformation.  And  even  subsequently, 
breaches  of  these  marriage  customs  seem 
to  have  been  punished  with  frightful  severi- 
ty. The  transgressor  was  thrown  naked 
into  a  hole  full  of  thorns,  impaled,  or 
buried  alive ;  assaults  on  women  were  pun- 


ished with  death.  The  mother  of  an  illegi- 
timate child  was  exposed  in  the  pillory,  and 
either  executed  or  graciously  condemned 
to  imprisonment ;  if  the  child  was  not  yet 
born  she  either  committed  suicide  or  was 
drowned  by  her  relations,  and  the  seducer 
caught  in  the  act  was  castrated.  Prostitu- 
tion was  not  merely  tolerated,  but  was  se- 
cretly promoted  as  a  check  to  over-popula- 
tion, as  in  Japan  at  the  present  day.  Li- 
berty to  marry  in  these  communities  was 
in  fact  used  as  the  highest  reward  for  good 
service,  and  breach  of  the  custom  punished 
in  the  harshest  manner. 

As  far  as  I  know,  all  modem  restrictive 
legislation  has  been  entirely  directed  to  the 
prevention  of  pauperisation.  Thus  in 
Switzerland  a  scheme  was  proposed  and 
debated  in  the  Legislature  of  the  Canton 
of  Thurgau,  of  which  (as  well  as  of  what 
actually  obtains  in  the  Canton  of  St.  Gall) 
Mr.  Laing*  gives  the  following  account : — 
"The  first  article  of  their  (the  Thurgo- 
vian)  proposed  law  prohibits  the  marriage 
of  males  who  live  by  public  charity ;  the 
second  requires  that  to  obtain  permission 
to  marry,  a  certificate  from  the  overseers 
of  the  poor  must  be  produced  of  the  in- 
dustry and  love  of  labor  and  of  the  good 
conduct  of  the  parties,  and  that,  besides 
clothes,  they  are  worth  700  francs  French 
or  about  30/.  sterling.  The  third  article 
of  this  extraordinary  law  in  a  free  state 
makes  the  marriage  admissible  without  the 
proof  of  this  700  francs  of  value  in  move- 
able property,  if  the  parties  have  furniture 
free  of  debt,  and  pay  the  poor-tax  of  i  per 
mille  upon  fixed  property.  Their  legisla- 
tion had  sense  enough  to  reject  this  absurd 
proposition  in  1833.  '^^  canton  of  St. 
Gall,  however,  actually  has  imposed  a  tax 
on  marriages;  and  to  make  it  popular  the 
amount  goes  to  the  poor  fund.  It  fails 
because,  according  to  Sir  F.  dTvernois,  it 
is  too  low,  being  46  francs,  about  7 1  francs 
French,  or  3/.  sterling;  and  because  it  is 
not  graduated  according  to  the  ages  of  the 
parties,  so  as  to  prevent  early  marriages." 
Mr.  Laing  further  states  that  in  Germany 
commissaries  have  actually  been  appointed 
by  some  governments  (Bavaria  among 
others),  who  are  vested  with  the  power  to 
refuse  permission  to  marry  to  those  whom 
they  judge  not  able  to  support  a  family. 
They  have  a  veto  on  marriages. 

In  Saxony  an  extraordinary  facility  of 
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divorce  exists.*  "A  separation  of  a  hus- 
band and  wife  after  three,  four,  or  rix 
weeks*  marriage  is  nothing  rare  or  strange." 
Marriage  seems  almost  to  amount  to  a 
temporary  arrangement.  In  a  village  near 
the  Kochel,  out  of  sixteen  marriages,  after 
one  year  "  only  six  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties were  still  living  together."  Mutual 
dislike  is  a  ground  for  divorce  (as  is  also 
the  case  according  to  the  Prussian  Land- 
recht  and  in  Baden),  and  divorces  have 
even  been  granted  on  account  of  drunk- 
enness, staying  out  at  night,  ill-smelling 
breath,  groundless  complaining,  and  drunk- 
enness of  the  father-in-law. ! !  t  Some- 
times, however,  a  fresh  marriage  is  forbid- 
den to  the  parties  for  four  or  five  years. 
In  Hungary,  too,  the  same  great  facility 
of  divorce  obtains. 

Marriages  between  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants are  not  acknowledged  in  Brazil, 
and  a  priest  has  even  been  known  to  cele- 
brate a  marriage  between  parties,  one  of 
whom  he  knew  to  have  been  previously 
married  to  a  Protestant. 

The  examples  which  I  have  here  thrown 
together  are,  I  think,  sufficient  to  show 
how  great  a  diversity  of  marriage  customs 
has  at  various  times  prevailed,  and  still 
prevails,  among  civilized  nations.  Does 
not  this  serve  as  an  answer  to  those  ob- 
jectors who  would  say, — "  We  shall  never 
submit  to  having  our  marriage  laws  more 
restricted"?  For  when  one  can  point 
out  so  great  a  diversity  of  restrictions, 
many  of  which  are  no  longer  maintained 
for  any  good  reason,  it  is  surely  absurd  to 
say  that  nothing  new  will  be  endured,  even 
though  it  may  be  founded  on  the  best  of 
reasons.  Our  state  of  civilization  has  so 
diminished  the  force  of  Natural  Selection, 
that  we  cannot  much  longer  afford  to  neg- 


lect some  process  of  artificial  selection, 
to  replace  the  method  which  nature  has 
been  carrying  on  from  the  beginning,  and 
that  nation  which  has  first  the  courage  to 
adopt  some  such  plan,  must  undoubtedly 
gain  on  others  in  the  vigor  of  its  mem- 
bers in  mind  and  body. 

To  those  who  are  inclined  to  regard  all 
designs  of  improvement  for  the  human 
being  of  the  future  as  chimerical,  I  cannot 
do  better  than  quote  Mr.  Spencer's  words, 
that  there  are  now  in  existence  "  various 
germs  of  things  which  will  in  the  future 
develope  in  ways  no  one  imagines,  and 
take  shares  in  profound  transformations  of 
society  and  of  its  members — transforma- 
tions that  are  hopeless  as  immediate  results, 
but  certain  as  ultimate  results."  The  germ 
in  this  case  is  the  growing  belief  in  the 
truth  of  heredity.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
for  a  time  such  legislation,  as  here  proposed, 
would  be  resisted,  just  as,  in  defiance  of 
English  law,  marriages  are  now  contracted 
with  the  sisters  of  deceased  wives,  and  men 
refuse  to  vaccinate  their  children;  but  in 
course  of  time,  as  the  knowledge  of  heredi- 
ty percolates  more  and  more  from  the  edu- 
cated to  the  uneducated,  such  legislation 
will  probably  be  acknowledged  as  well 
founded,  and  will  be  universally  acqui- 
esced in. 

The  prospect  of  the  institution  of  such 
schemes  is  certainly  not  immediate,  and  a 
man  would  be  sanguine  to  expect  to  live 
to  see  them  in  operation ;  but  as  is  well 
known,  the  first  stage  in  all  reforms  is  that 
of  discussion  and  diffusion  of  opinion,  and 
as  hitherto  the  possibility  of  improving  the 
marriage  relationship  has  been  barely  moot- 
ed, I  have  thought  I  might  perhaps  do 
some  service  by  directing  attention  to  the 
subject. — Contemporary  Review. 
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Far  above  all  small  questions  of  current 
politics,  changes  of  Ministries,  substitution 
of  Republics  for  Monarchies,  or  Monar- 
chies for  Republics,  stand  the  two  great 
questions  of  the  times  in  which  we  live — 
the  question  as  to  what  will  be  the  issue  of 
the  contest  between  the  laboring  classes 
and  their  employers,  and  the  question  as 
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to  what  will  be  the  issue  of  the  contest  be- 
tween the  Church  of  Rome  and  its  adversa- 
ries. The  two  questions  are  even  begin- 
ning to  interlace  on  the  Continent,  and 
those  who  dread  the  working-man  d^ 
nounce  him  as  the  enemy  of  religion  as 
well  as  the  enemy  of  proper^  and  comfort 
In  England  the  distrust  of  the  laborer  and 
the  weariness  and  disgust  produced  in 
the  minds  of  quiet  p>eople  by  perpetual 
strikes  show  themselves  in  the  compara- 
tively mild  form  of  an  alienation  of  wa?cr* 
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ing  Liberals  from  their  party,  and  an  in- 
clination to  see  whether  a  Conservative 
Government  can  not  impart  a  more  healthy 
tone  to  society.  But  on  the  Continent, 
and  especially  in  France,  there  is  a  very 
large  and  active  party  which  proclaims  as 
loudly  and  persistently  as  it  can  that  the 
only  way  to  get  the  laborer  into  a  right 
frame  of  mind  again  as  regards  his  work 
and  wages  is  to  submit  him  once  more  to 
the  old  authority  of  a  despotic  religion. 
The  pre-eminent  thought  in  minds  of  this 
type  is  that  half  measures,  half  religions, 
and  half  governments  have  failed.  They 
have  encouraged  an  amount  of  liberty  with 
which  they  have  not  been  able  to  cope  af- 
ter it  has  once  attained  its  full  force.  They 
have  made  men  discontented,  disorderly, 
and  unhappy,  and  if  mankind  is  ever  to  be 
happy  again,  it  must  return  to  the  paths  it 
has  deserted.  There  is  nothing  new  in  this, 
as  there  have  always  been  in  every  age 
crowds  of  people  who  have  thought  that 
the  only  reason  why  governments  ever  fail- 
ed was  that  they  did  not  govern  enough, 
and  that  religious  authorities  should  seize 
hold  of  every  man  from  his  cradle  to  his 
grave,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  civil  autho- 
rities working  submissively  under  them, 
should  take  care  that  he  did  not  come  to 
harm,  or  bring  others  to  harm  in  this  world 
or  the  next.  What  is  new,  at  least  in  this 
generation,  is  the  determined  and  thorough 
manner  in  which  this  view  of  human  life 
is  now  asserted  in  the  face  of  the  violent 
opposition  it  excites.  In  every  direction 
the  Absolutist  party  takes  the  ground  of 
rejecting  every  compromise,  and  of  carry- 
ing out  its  theories  without  heeding  any  of 
the  limits  which  common  sense  or  the 
strength  of  counter-theories  might  impose. 
In  politics  it  is  engaged  in  a  fierce  combat, 
beating  down  Republicans,  sneering  at 
Constitutionalists,  spreading  the  peace  of 
silence  wherever  it  can  reach.  In  religion 
it  is  loth  to  trouble  itself  with  evidences, 
modest  misgivings,  limited  adoration.  It 
is  determined  to  have  miracles  and  visions, 
and  it  has  them.  It  delights  in  every  form 
of  mysticism  and  pietistic  rapture.  It  sees 
in  every  event  of  life  a  judgment  or  a 
blessing  according  to  its  prepossessions. 
And  then  all  this  fervor  and  this  distaste 
for  half  measures  constantly  find  force  and 
support  in  the  dogma  of  infallibility  which 
has  so  largely  changed  the  attitude  of  the 
Church  to  the  Civil  Power.  One  mouth 
now  pronounces  absolutely  and  unquestion- 


ably what  is  right ;  and  all  bargains  with 
the  Civil  Power — concordats,  vetoes  on 
bishops,  and  other  devices  by  which  the 
State  kept  the  Church  somewhat  in  the 
background — now  seem  out  of  date.  The 
Pope  alone  is  to  speak,  and  kings,  and 
emperors,  and  presidents  have  but  to 
listen. 

The  consequences  of  this  new  attitude 
of  the  Absolutist  or  Ultramontane  party 
are  rapidly  making  themselves  felt  all  over 
the  world.  It  was  because  the  Irish  bish- 
ops would  have  all  or  nothing  that  the 
very  liberal  offer  made  on  the  part  of  the 
State  by  Mr.  Gladstone  to  the  Irish  Catho- 
lics was  rejected,  and  the  problem  of  Irish 
Education  was  deferred  to  a  remote  future. 
In  Germany  the  collision  between  Church 
and  State  grows  every  day  more  intense. 
There  the  State  is  a  great  power,  and  its 
means  of  annoying  a  religious  body  which 
defies  it  are  very  considerable.  On  neither 
side  is  there  any  flinching.  The  Govern- 
ment has  armed  itself  with  new  laws,  and 
is  resolutely  putting  them  in  force,  and  it 
has  taken  under  its  protection  that  small 
body  of  Catholics  which  openly  stands 
aloof  from  the  bulk  of  the  community  to 
which  it  lately  belonged,  and  rejects  the 
dogma  of  infallibility.  The  legislation  of 
the  summer  has  enabled  the  Prussian  au- 
thorities to  inspect  and  decide  on  the  me- 
rits of  every  clerical  institution,  and  Com- 
missioners are  at  work  who  do  their  duty 
without  any  hesitation,  and  insist  on  the 
secrets  of  every  institution  being  revealed 
to  them.  If  they  report  against  an  insti- 
tution and  their  report  is  approved  of,  the 
institution  is  at  once  closed.  Schoolmas- 
ters are  warned  that  they  must  not  belong 
to  those  Catholic  associations  which  are 
pronounced  to  be  dangerous,  or  they  will 
forthwith  be  dismissed.  The  Archbishop 
of  Posen  has  been  sentenced  to  a  heavy 
fine  for  contravention  of  the  new  laws, 
and  the  State  authorities  have  given  no- 
tice in  a  town  where  an  incumbent  was 
appointed  by  an  Archbishop  in  a  manner 
not  permitted  by  the  law,  that  the  State 
will  not  recognize  any  of  the  acts  perform- 
ed by  this  ecclesiastic,  and,  more  especial- 
ly, that  marriages  celebrated  by  him  will 
be  considered  invalid,  and  that  children 
baptized  by  him  will  need  to  be  rebaptized. 
The  Courts  have  aJ«o  intervened  to  help 
the  Government.  They  have  decided  that 
the  Old  Catholics  are  not  Dissenters,  and 
that  they  are  a  religious  body  recognized 
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by  the  law,  so  that  attacks  on  their  worship 
by  their  Ultramontane  enemies  may  be  pun- 
ished as  libellous.  The  Government, 
adopting  this  view,  and  carrying  it  out  to 
its  natural  conclusion,  has  not  only  refused 
to  inte:fere  with  the  Old  Catholics,  but 
has  appointed  an  Old  Catholic  to  be  an 
inspector  of  schools  in  a  district  where  a 
large  portion  of  the  schools  he  will  have 
to  inspect  belong  to  Catholics.  The  Ul- 
tramontanes  pay  as  little  attention  as  they 
possibly  can  to  the  decrees  of  the  State, 
will  not  come  when  they  are  sent  for,  or 
do  as  they  are  bid,  and  keep  doing  what 
they  are  forbidden  to  do  by  law.  That 
they  will  be  in  some  degree  strengthened 
by  the  severe  measures  taken  to  coerce 
them,  that  their  ardor  will  grow  more  in- 
tense, that  their  secret  associations  will  be- 
come more  powerful,  and  that  they  will 
gain  in  coherence  and  organization,  is  tole- 
rably certain.  But  whether  the  State  may 
not  in  the  long  run  and  on  the  whole  beat 
them,  and  make  the  mass  of  Germans 
hold  aloof  from  them,  is  still  uncertain. 
The  Government  has  on  its  side  the  idea 
of  the  State  and  of  its  authority  which  is 
now  so  deeply  planted  in  the  German  mind. 
It  has  also  the  national  spirit,  which  sees 
in  German  Ultramontanes  the  friends  of 
France  and  the  enemies  of  the  Fatherland. 
But  perhaps  what  will  tell  for  the  Govern- 
ment more  than  anything  is  that  it  daily 
becomes  dearer  from  the  experience  of 
other  countries  th^t  a  nation  must,  since 
the  promulgation  of  the  dogma  of  infalU- 
bility,  either  quarrel  with  Ultramontanism 
or  bow  to  it.  Germans  might  get  tired  of 
a  purely  German  contest,  but  when  they 
look  beyond  Germany  they  will  see  that 
what  is  happening  to  them  is  happening  to 
a  great  many  other  people  also,  and  that 
they  must  in  some  shape  or  other  take 
their  share  in  a  struggle  that  is  almost  uni- 
versal. 

If  there  was  one  place  more  than  an- 
other where  it  might  have  been  supposed 
that  Ultramontanism  would  find  none  of 
that  moderate  resistance  which  consists 
not  in  breaking  away  from  religion,  but  in 
attempting  to  set  bounds  to  ecclesiastical 
power,  it  was  South  America.  But  even 
there  the  quarrel  which  is  distracting  Ger- 
many has  begun  to  rage.  The  State  in 
Brazil  finds  itself  defied  by  the  Church,  and 
the  State  in  Brazil  is  tolerably  strong,  and 
respects  itself,  and  does  not  feel  disposed 
to  do  exactly  what  it  is  told  to  do  by  ec- 


clesiastics of  the  modem  type.  The  bish- 
ops in  Brazil  have  ventured  on  two  mea- 
sures which  have  placed  them  in  antago- 
nism with  the  Government.  They  have 
introduced,  without  the  permission  of  the 
Government,  which  is  legally  necessary 
for  the  purpose.  Papal  decrees,  and  put 
them  in  force,  and  they  have  taken  upon 
themselves  to  excommunicate  Freemasons, 
and  to  refuse  them  the  rites  of  the  Church. 
It  may  be  added  that  very  recently  a  new 
set  of  bishops,  foreigners  and  violent  Ul- 
tramontanes, have  been  imposed  on  the 
country  by  Rome,  while  the  local  clergy 
has  still  some  feelings  of  independence  re- 
«naining.  Thus  exacdy  the  same  questions 
which  have  arisen  in  Germany  are  arising 
in  Brazil.  The  three  main  offences  of  the 
Prussian  bishops  in  the  eyes  of  the  Gov- 
ernment were  that  they  set  up  the  law  as 
promulgated  by  the  Pope  above  the  law 
of  the  State,  that  they  abused  the  power 
of  excommunication,  and  that  they  were 
parties  to  a  system  by  which  Catholic  Ger- 
many was  flooded  with  importations  of 
foreign  ecclesiastics.  To  make  the  bishops 
and  their  inferiors  obey  the  State  laws,  to 
keep  their  power  of  excommunication  with- 
in the  narrowest  possible  limits,  and  to 
drive  foreign  ecclesiastics  out  of  the  coun- 
try, were  the  aims  which  those  who  framed 
the  new  Prussian  ecclesiastical  legislation 
had  constantly  in  view.  Whether  the 
State,  if  pushed  to  extremities  in  Brazfl, 
will  adopt  measures  of  equal  vigor,  it  is  as 
yet  too  early  to  say;  but  at  present  the 
Emperor  and  his  advisers  appear  determin- 
ed not  to  shrink,  and  they  are  said  to  be 
effectually  supported  by  popular  opinion. 
In  Europe  the  contest  is  perpetually  assum- 
ing a  political  form  which  in  some  degree 
conceals  its  true  character.  It  has  a  ten- 
dency to  merge  itself  in  the  general  quar- 
rel between  France  and  Germany.  The 
Swiss  Government  has  been  among  the 
foremost  to.  withstand  the  new  ecclesiasti- 
cal onslaught,  and  it  is  said  that  the  Ultra- 
montane party  in  Switzerland  has  recently 
applied  for  aid  to  the  new  French  Govern- 
ment; while  the  Italian  Government  has 
given  a  public  intimation  of  its  conviction 
that  the  new-born  fervor  of  French  officials 
for  pilgrimages  and  expiatory  churches  and 
clerical  intrusion  into  the  army  constitute 
a  menace  to  Italy  which  it  would  be  folly 
to  disregard.  But  with  regard  to  Brazil, 
there  is  no  political  question  of  the  kind. 
If  there  is  to  be  a  war  of  revenge,  Brazil 
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can  help  neither  party,  and  it  is  therefore 
in  the  highest  degree  instructive  to  find 
that  there  too  the  new  dogma  is  producing 


a  crisis  essentially  the  same  as  that  through 
which  Germany  and  Switzerland  and  Italy 
are  passing. — Saturday  Review, 


MARSHAL  MacMAHON. 


BY   THE    EDITOR. 


Marie  -  Edmonde  -  Patrice-Maurice 
MacMahon,  Marshal  of  France,  and  Pre- 
sident of  the  French  Republic,  was  born  at 
Autun  in  the  department  of  Saone-et-Loire 
in  1808.  He  came  from  a  family  distin- 
guished in  the  military  annals  of  France  for 
the  past  two  hundred  years :  his  father  held 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  in  the  French 
array,  with  the  distinction  of  Commander 
of  the  Royal  and  Military  Order  of  St. 
Louis  ;  his  uncle  was  major-general,  and 
his  brother  was  captain,  but  left  the  service 
in  1830. 

MacMahon  received  his  military  educa- 
tion at  St.  Cyr,  and  at  the  age  of  19  was 
made  sub-lieutenant  of  the  4th  Hussars, 
of  which  his  brother  was  then  captain.  He 
soon  saw  active  service.  Proceeding  with 
his  regiment  to  Algeria,  he  engaged  in  the 
Algerian  war,  and  in  the  year  1830  won  the 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  which  he 
received  from  Gen.  Clauzel  on  the  field  of 
battle.  The  next  year  he  was  appointed 
lieutenant  in  the  8th  Cuirassiers,  and  in 
1832,  as  aide-de-catnp  to  General  Achard, 
he  shared  in  the  expedition  to  Belgium, 
and  won  the  Cross  of  the  Order  of  Leo- 
pold by  his  bravery  at  the  siege  of  Antwerp. 
This  campaign  over,  he  returned  to  Afri- 
ca where  he  won  still  greater  distinction. 
At  the  attack  on  Constantine,  in  1836,  he 
received  a  slight  wound,  was  commended 
for  his  bravery,  and  was  promoted  to  the 
grade  of  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
Some  years  afterward,  he  organized  the 
Tenth  Battalion  of  Chasseurs  d'Orleans  ; 
he  became  in  1842  Lieutenant  Colonel  of 
the  Second  Foreign  Legion ;  next  Colonel 
of  the  41st  infantry;  and  finally,  in  1848, 
General  of  Brigade  and  Governor  of  Tiem- 
cen.  In  1849,  ^^  ^^^  made  Commander 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  and  promoted  to 
the  governorship  of  the  provinces  of  Oran 
and  Constantine,  a  position  in  which  he 
proved  himself  a  good  administrator,  and 
acquired  new  laurels  as  a  soldier.  In  July, 
1852,  he  was  commissioned  General  of 
Division,  and  advanced  through  the  suc- 
cessive grades  in  the  Legion  of  Honor,  till 


in  September,  1855,  he  received  the  Grand 
Cross. 

When  in  April,  1855,  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  with  Russia,  MacMahon  was  re- 
called to  Paris,  he  had  served  about  25 
years  in  Africa,  obeying  with  military  pre- 
cision the  several  governments  which  had 
in  the  mean  time  ruled  France,  supporting 
Napoleon  as  loyally  as  he  did  the  Bourbon 
Charles  X.  He  proceeded  from  Paris  lo 
the  seat  of  war  in  the  Crimea,  where  he 
commanded  a  division  of  infantry  in  Mar- 
shal Bosquet's  corps.  In  the  final  assault 
on  Sebastopol  (September  8, 1855,)  he  had 
the  perilous  honor  of  leading  the  attack  011 
the  Malakoff,  which  formed  the  key  to  the 
Russian  defenses.  In  a  few  instants, 
owing  to  the  irresistible  ardor  of  his  troops, 
he  penetrated  the  fort,  and  there  resisted 
for  hours  the  desperate  attacks  of  the  Rus- 
sians. While  in  this  dangerous  position 
MacMahon  received  orders  to  return  from 
Pellissier,  who  had  been  told  that  the 
Malakoff  was  mined.  Reluctant  to  give 
up  advantages  he  had  so  dearly  gained, 
he  answered :  "  I  will  hold  my  ground, 
dead  or  alive,"  and,  true  to  his  word,  he 
remained  until  the  Russians,  baffled  by  the 
obstinacy  and  daring  of  the  French,  began 
a  headlong  retreat,  and  Sebastopol  was 
won.  This  daring  exploit,  which  virtually 
ended  the  war,  won  MacMahon  world- 
wide fame,  and  secured  him,  with  the 
Grand  Cross,  the  rank  of  Senator.  When 
peace  relieved  him  from  further  service 
in  Europe,  he  returned  to  the  scene  of  his 
early  campaigns,  and  was  soon  actively  en- 
gaged in  subduing  the  bold  and  intrepid 
mountain  tribes  of  Kabylia.  In  a  short 
time  he  received  command  of  the  land  and 
sea  forces  of  Algeria,  and  was  reposing  on 
his  well-won  laurels  when  called  to  the 
field  by  the  outbreak  of  war  with  Austria. 
In  command  of  the  Second  Army  of  the 
Alps,  he  rendered  signal  service  at  Ma- 
genta. In  one  week  Napoleon  had  driven 
the  Austrians  across  the  Ticino,  turned 
their  flank,  and  forced  them  to  give  battle. 

Attacked  unexpectedly  at  the  Bridge  of 
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Magenta,  where  the  Austrians  had  con- 
centrated 150,000  men,  the  French  re- 
sisted for  several  hours,  but  were  on  the 
point  of  giving  way  when  MacMahon,  who 
had  early  in  the  day  crossed  the  river  fur- 
ther up  with  the  view  of  executing  a  flank 
movement,  suddenly  changed  his  plans, 
hastened  to  the  battle-field,  bore  down  on 
the  Austrians  with  irresistible  force,  and 
utterly  routed  them ;  capturing  7,000  pri- 
soners. He  was  rewarded  on  the  field 
with  the  title  of  Duke  of  Magenta  and 
created  Marshal  of  France.  In  1861,  he 
represented  France  at  the  coronation  of 
William  I.  of  Prussia,  and  displayed  ex- 
traordinary pomp  in  the  Prussian  capital. 
On  his  return,  he  suceeded  Marshal  Canro- 
bert  in  the  command  of  the  Third  Army 
Corps,  and  in  1864  was  appointed  Gover- 
nor-General of  Algeria. 

When  the  Franco- German  war  broke 
out  in  1870,  the  French  placed  great  reli- 
ance upon  Marshal  MacMahon,  He  receiv- 
ed command  of  the  Army  of  the  South, 
and  after  the  declaration  of  war  moved 
slowly  toward  the  frontier.  On  August 
6th,  he  was  attacked  by  the  Germans  at 
W^oerth,  severely  defeated,  and  compelled 
to  retreat  on  Nancy,  where  he  proceeded 
to  reorganize  his  scattered  forces  with  a 
view  to  defend  Paris.  While  thus  engaged, 
he  was  ordered  to  march  to  the  relief  of 
Metz  and  thus  retard  the  victorious  ad- 
vance of  the  German  army  on  the  capital. 


He  entered  promptly  on  the  fatal  cam- 
paign which  .ended  at  Sedan,  where  his 
army  was  compelled  to  surrender,  and 
where  he  himself  was  wounded  by  a  shell, 
early  in  the  batde. 

He  suffered  severely  from  this  wound  fop 
some  time,,  but  resumed  his  military  duties 
about  the  time  the  Commune  was  pro- 
claimed in  Paris,  conducting  the  successful 
siege  of  that  city  by  the  government  for- 
ces, and  cordially  cooperating  with  M. 
Thiers  in  reestablishing  order  and  placing 
the  Republic  on  a  firmer  basis.  His  loy- 
alty was  never  impeached,  though  it  was 
currently  believed  that  he  retained  a  strong 
personal  attachment  for  Napoleon  III., 
and  obeyed  the  Republic  because  it  was 
the  established  government  rather  than 
from  the  conviction  that  it  was  the  best  form 
that  could  be  adopted  for  the  French 
people.  The  army  is  devoted  to  MacMa- 
hon, his  brilliant  personal  bravery  compen- 
sating in  its  eyes  for  his  defeats  in  the  late 
war ;  and  for  this  reason  he  was  elected  to 
his  present  post  as  President  of  the  French 
Republic,  when,  on  May  24th,  1873,  a  coa- 
lition of  the  Legitimist  and  Orleans  fac- 
tions in  the  Assernbly  with  a  squad  of  Re- 
publican malcontents  had  practically 
deposed  M.  Thiers.  It  is  generally  under- 
stood now  that  MacMahon  will  remain  in 
his  position  but  a  short  time,  and  that  his 
retirement  will  be  followed  by  a  Bourbon 
Restoration. 
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The   Wooing    O't.     A  Novel.    Leisure  Hour 
Series.     New- York  :  Henry  Holt  &*  Co. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  **The 
Wooing  O't "  is  one  of  the  very  best  English 
novels  that  has  lately  appeared,  and  that  if  it  is, 
as  it  appears  to  be,  its  author's  first  work,  he  (we 
say  **  he"  because  no  woman  except  George  Eliot 
could  have  drawn  **  TrafTord  ")  will  win  for  him- 
self a  leading  place  among  contemporary  novelists. 
It  is  not  often  that  a  critic  can  feel  justified  in  such 
emphatic  praise  of  a  new  work ;  nor,  indeed,  is 
it  often  that  a  critic  comes  across  a  novel  which  in 
conception,  in  the  characters  which  it  presents,  and 
in  style,  is  so  entirely  satisfying. 

It  would  be  difficult,  perhaps,  for  us  to  explain 
why  the  story  is  so  charming ;  in  fact,  the  reader 
himself  will  be  surprised,  when  he  has  finished 
and  comes  to  think  over  its  details,  at  the  meagre- 
ncss  and  commonplaceness  of  the  materials  which 
are  woven  into  the  spell  that  enchained  his  atten- 
tion for  so  long.     A  poor  but  well  educated  young 


lady,  whose  family  is  uncongenial,  who  is  compel- 
led to  earn  her  own  living,  and  who  is  not  even 
endowed  with  ordinary  good  looks  ;  a  high-born 
and  wealthy  gentleman  of  a  rather  d/as/  character 
and  inborn  pride  of  caste,  who,  together  with  his 
cousin,  a  good-natured  and  rather  feeble-minded 
Earl,  falls  in  love  with  the  young  lady  aforesaid  ; 
an  heiress  immensely  rich,  highly  cultured,  and 
wonderfully  beautiful,  who  employs  the  young 
lady  in  an  almost  menial  capacity,  and  at  last  finds 
in  her  a  successful  rival;  a  long  and  losing  strug- 
gle against  mutual  love  on  the  part  both  of  the 
poor  young  lady  and  the  d/as^  gentleman, — ^hcre 
are  materials  surely  with  which  we  have  been  sur- 
feited since  the  days  of  "Jane  E3rre  :"  yet  from 
just  these  materials  the  author  of  **  The  Wooing 
O't  "  has  woven  a  story  which  is  not  only  absorb- 
ingly interesting  from  beginning  to  end,  but  which 
is  a  genuine  study  in  human  nature,  and  which 
introduces  us  to  at  least  one  character  which  the 
reader  will  not  forget  and  whom  he  will  be  the 
better  for  having  known.     **  Maggie"  was  sug- 
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gested  by  "Jane  Eyre  "  perhaps — so  to  a  certain 
extent  was  the  whole  book — but  she  is  Jane  Eyre 
cast  in  a  moreVomanly  mould  and  placed  in  less 
dubious  circumstances,  and  we  find  ourselves  fol- 
lowing her  course  through  the  details  of  a  rather 
uneventful  life  with  something  like  personal  affec- 
tion and  interest.  She  is  a  genuine  addition  to 
that  small  circle  of  characters  which  are  fictitious 
only  because  we  happen  never  to  have  met  them 
in  real  life  under  their  present  names ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  **  Trafford,"  of  "  Mrs.  Ber- 
ry,'* and,  in  a  minor  degree,  of  "  Torchester," 
**  Miss  Grantham,"  "  Lady  Torchester,"  and 
"Lawyer  Boulton."  There  is  a  sense  oi  reality 
about  them  all  which  is  hard  to  throw  off  even 
after  the  story  is  finished,  and  impossible  while 
reading  it ;  and  the  whole  work  is  an  admirable 
illustration  of  Emerson's  saying  that  "  true  Art  is 
independent  of  the  material  in  which  it  works." 

We  can  not  say  more  without  trenching  on  the 
enjoyment  of  those  who  may  be  induced  to  read 
the  book  for  themselves  ;  so  we  will  only  add,  in 
conclusion,  that  we  have  read  no  novel  since 
"  Middlemarch"  (though  there  is  nothing  in  com- 
mon between  the  two)  which  has  afforded  us  such 
genuine  and  unalloyed  pleasure.  We  shall  look 
forward  with  interest  to  the  appearance  of  its  au- 
thor's next  work. 

The  Tour  of  the  World  in  Eighty  Days. 
From  the  French  of  Jules  Verne.  Boston  :  y. 
J^.  Osgood  &'  Co. 

Like  "  Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  under  the 
Sea,"  and  in  fact  all  of  M.  Verne's  works,  **  The 
Tour  of  the  World  in  Eighty  Days"  is  one  of 
those  books  which  may  fairly  be  spoken  of  as 
"  thrilling."  We  doubt  if  there  is  any  reader  so 
6/as^  or  with  palate  so  jaded  that  he  can  read  half 
a  dozen  chapters  without  feeling  an  absorbing  sort 
of  eagerness  to  know  how  the  project  is  going  to 
end,  or  can  approach  the  critical  parts  of  the  nar- 
rative without  a  perceptible  quickening  of  the 
pulse.  Criticism  is  fairly  disarmed  by  the  enchant- 
ment of  the  raconteur ;  we  follow  the  eager  foot- 
steps of  Mr.  Fogg  very  much  as  in  the  olden 
time  we  devoured  the  pages  of  Robinson  Crusoe, 
and  not  even  the  preposterous  misconceptions  of 
the  chapters  on  America  (and  they  are  preposter- 
ous in  a  fearful  and  wonderful  way)  can  destroy 
the  potency  of  the  charm. 

The  "Tour,"  we  may  say,  grew  out  of  a  dis- 
cussion between  some  London  gentlemen  of  the 
Reform  Club  on  a  newspaper  paragraph  to  the  ef- 
fect that,  owing  to  the  completion  of  a  new  railway 
in  India,  it  would  be  possible  to  accomplish  the 
tour  of  the  world  in  80  days.  All  the  other  gentle- 
man laughed  at  it,  but  Mr.  Phileas  Fogg  coolly  of- 
fered to  undertake  the  journey,  and  to  stake  twenty 
thousand  pounds  on  the  result.  The  bet  was  ac- 
cepted, Mr.  Fogg  quietly  entered  it  in  his  note- 
book, started  home  to  make  his  preparations,  and 
that  very  night  took  the  9  P.M.  train  for  Liver- 
pool.    The  book  gives  a  detailed  narrative  of  the 


journey  thus  begun,  and  when  we  recollect  that 
Mr.  Fogg's  whole  fortune  was  at  stake  and  that  a 
single  accident,  or  miscalculation,  or  failure  to 
make  connection  at  any  point  on  the  vast  line 
would  destroy  his  charces,  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
M.  Verne's  opportunities.  Of  course,  accidents 
did  happen,  and  worse  than  accidents,  but— but 
it  would  be  cruel  to  make  premature  revela- 
tions. Let  every  reader  make  the  discovery  for 
himself;  and  we  can  promise  that  he  will  not  only 
be  abundantly  and  harmlessly  entertained,  but 
that  he  will  obtain  something  of  instruction  as 
well,  since  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  the 
author  is  not  elsewhere  so  hopelessly  at  sea  as  in 
his  Pacific  Railway  incidents. 

A  brief  biographical  sketch  of  M.  Verne  is  pre- 
fixed to  the  "  Tour,"  from  which  pretty  much  all 
we  learn  is,  that  he  is  "  a  Catholic  and  a  Breton," 
and  that  he  spends  most  of  his  time  sailing  about 
in  his  yacht.  The  "  Tour"  itself  will  convince  the 
reader  that,  besides  this,  he  is  a  story-teller  of  that 
good  old  kind,  who  were  not  afraid  to  tell  a  story 
for  its  own  sake,  and  who  utterly  declined  to  be 
bound  by  the  vulgar  fetters  of  experience  and 
probability. 

The  Undeveloped  West  ;  or  Five  Years  in 
THE  Territories.  By  J.  H.  Beadle.  Phila- 
delphia ;  National  Publishing  Company, 

There  is  a  well-grounded  suspicion  in  the  minds 
of  most  readers  of  that  class  of  books  which  come 
to  us  in  portly  8vo  form,  which  are  crowded  with 
showy  illustrations,  and  which  are  always  "  pub- 
lished by  subscription  only."  This  suspicion 
has  been  justified  by  long  experience  of  the  sort 
of  literary  trash  which  these  books  usually  con- 
tained ;  but  it  can  not  have  escaped  the  attention 
of  the  critic  whose  attention  has  been  directed  to 
the  matter,  that  an  altogether  better  and  higher 
type  of  literature  is  of  late  being  offered  to  the 
public  through  agents. 

The  character  of  "subscription  books"  in 
fact  is  improving,  and  the  "  Undeveloped  West " 
is  a  very  fair  example  of  this  improvement.  Its 
author  was  for  several  years  Western  correspon- 
dent of  the  Cincinnati  Commercial^  and  in  that 
capacity  earned  an  excellent  reputation  for  sound 
insight,  accuracy,  and  practical  common  sense. 
His  present  work  displays  the  same  qualities  in  a 
conspicuous  degree,  and  indeed  is  largely  made 
up  from  the  materials  which  those  letters  furnish- 
ed. There  is  no  fine  or  exaggerated  writing,  no 
thrilling  tales  of  danger  and  adventure,  though  the 
narrative  is  filled  with  incidents  of  a  lively  and 
dramatic  character ;  but  he  used  keenly  observant 
eyes  wherever  he  went  in  the  Great  West,  and 
what  he  saw  he  writes  down  without  fear  or  favor, 
and  apparently  with  a  simple  desire  to  tell  the  ex- 
act truth.  For  this  latter  reason  especially,  the 
book  will  be  of  decided  use  to  that  vast  body  of 
emigrants,  or  possible  emigrants,  to  the  West, 
whose  imaginations  have  been  captivated  by  the 
extravagant  and,  in  many  cases,  deceptive  accounts 
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placed  before  them  by  interested  parties.  Mr. 
Beadle  palliates  naught  and  sets  down  naught  in 
malice,  but  out  of  the  stores  of  his  personal  ex- 
perience he  records  some  striking  and  novel  facts 
concerning  the  trans-Mississippi  country  from 
Nebraska  to  Washington  Territory,  and  from 
Texas  to  Minnesota — facts  which  have  a  very 
important  and  practical  bearing  upon  its  settle- 
ment. 

From  our  emphasizing  the  practical  features  of 
the  work,  the  reader  must  not  infer  that  it  is 
without  interest  in  other  respects.  It  is  literally 
a  narrative  of  "  five  years  of  life  and  adventure  in 
the  Territories,"  lively,  stirring,  exciting  now  and 
then,  and  possessing  throughout  that  attraction 
which  always  pertains  to  bond-fide  personal  ad- 
ventures of  any  kind.  It  is  too  copious  perhaps, 
and  it  shows  at  time  the  journalist  writing  against 
**  space,"  but  much  must  be  conceded  in  a  work 
of  this  kind  to  the  agents*  demand  for  **  big 
books. ' ' 

The  History  of  England.  By  Edith  Thom- 
son. Edited  by  Edward  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L. 
New -York :  Henry  Holt  &*  Co. 

This  is  the  first  volume  devoted  to  a  special 
subject  in  Freeman's  "  Historical  Course  for 
Schools,"  the  initial  work  of  which — Outlines  of 
History — by  Mr.  Freeman  himself,  was  noticed 
in  these  pages  a  few  months  ago.  It  is  on  the 
same  general  plan  as  the  Outlines^  and  may  fairly 
be  taken  as  the  type  which  will  be  followed  in  the 
remainder  of  the  series.  If  this  be  so,  and  the 
same  high  level  is  maintained  throughout,  it  can 
not  be  doubted  that  they  will  be  accepted  as  the 
best  text-books  of  the  kind  which  have  been  offer- 
ed to  teachers,  and  will  add  materially  to  the  pro- 
fit to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  history  in 
schools.  No  sketch  of  general  history  compara- 
ble in  value  to  Mr.  Freeman's  has  ever  come  un- 
der our  notice,  and  in  the  present  volume  Miss 
Thomson  has  given  us  by  far  the  clearest,  most 
comprehensive,  and  most  accurate  sketch  of  the 
history  of  England  that  has  ever  been  condensed 
into  so  small  a  space.  Its  clearness,  in  fact,  is 
surprising,  seeing  that  the  most  striking  and  com- 
plex annals  of  modern  times  are  brought  into  the 
limits  of  a  volume  of  but  252  pages;  and  it  is  not 
a  mere  recast  of  the  customary  well-worn  mate- 
rials, but,  as  Mr.  Freeman  says  in  the  preface, 
"the  result  of  genuine  work  among  the  latest 
and  best  lights  on  the  subject."  We  could  wish 
indeed  that  a  Httle  mere  relative  prominence  had 
been  given  to  the  great  and  critical  epochs,  such 
as  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  Reformation,  and 
the  Revolution  of  1688 ;  and  that  a  little  more 
color  were  infused  into  the  narrative ;  but  these 
are  minor  defects,  if  they  are  defects  at  all,  and 
do  not  impair  the  fact  that  the  student  who  mas- 
ters the  contents  of  the  volume  will  find  himself 
possessed  of  all  the  really  essential  facts  of  Eng- 
lish history. 

A  very  useful  "  Chronological  Table"  is  pre- 


fixed to  the  work,  and  its  value  as  a  text  book  for 
our  schools  is  enhanced  by  the  present  edition 
having  been  specially  adapted  ,for  American  stu- 
dents. 

White  Rose  and  Red.  A  Love  Story.  By  the 
author  of  "St.  Abe  and  his  Seven  Wives." 
Boston  :  J.  R.  Osgood  &*  Co. 

If  "  White  Rose  and  Red "  were  written  in 
prose,  it  would  obtain  the  credit  of  being  a  neatly- 
conceived  and  vigorously- told  story,  interesting 
as  a  tale,  and  in  its  accessories  displaying  consider- 
able imaginative  power ;  and  hardly  more  can  be 
said  of  it,  though  it  is  presented  in  poetic  form. 
Some  bewildered  or  heedless  critic,  indeed,  has 
attributed  it  to  Robert  Buchanan,  hoping  thereby 
to  secure  for  it  an  importance  which  its  own 
merits  would  scarcely  justify ;  but  it  certainly 
shows  none  of  the  qualities  of  that  poet*s  work, 
and  has  a  very  decided  flavor  of  the  American 
soil  and  American  experience.  Here,  in  fact,  lies 
the  book's  greatest  attraction.  The  author  has 
an  almost  redundant  fluency  of  thought  and  ima- 
gery; but  the  reader  will  look  in  vain  for  Bucha- 
nan's mechanical  skill  and  facility  of  expression, 
the  versification  throughout  being  for  the  most 
part  slovenly  and  inaccurate  in  the  extreme. 

Our  own  guess  is,  that  it  is  the  work  of  some 
youthful  American  who  is  not  without  experience 
in  South- Western  parts,  and  who  is  certainly  not 
without  considerable  vigor  of  thought,  dramatic 
insight,  and  power  of  description.  Several  por- 
tions of  the  book  rise  very  nearly  to  the  level  of 
true  poetry,  and  others  are  genuinely  pathetic; 
but,  as  a  whole,  **  White  Rose  and  Red  "  is  evi- 
dently the  product  of  an  unpracticed  and  rather 
crude  hand,  which  has  the  capacity,  under  proper 
discipline,  of  achieving  something  very  much  bet- 
ter. 

Church  and  State  in  the  United  States. 
By  Rev.  Joseph  P.  Thompson.  Boston :  y. 
i?.  Osgood  <St*  Co. 

This  brief  but  admirable  treatise  was  prepared 
by  the  author  in  Germany  for  the  German  public ; 
it  grew,  in  fact,  **  out  of  a  conversation  in  a  circle 
of  learned,  devout,  and  patriotic  Germans,  whore- 
quested  that  the  information  then  communicated 
touching  the  relations  of  church  and  State  in  the 
United  States  should  be  put  in  writing  for  publi- 
cation in  the  German  language."  For  this  reason, 
the  work  is  doubdess  much  more  elementary  than 
it  would  have  been  were  it  addressed  especially 
to  our  own  reading  public,  and  it  can  hardly  be 
said  to  contain  any  thing  with  which  educated 
Americans  are  not  already  familiar.  Neverthe- 
less, so  admirable  is  it  in  method  of  arrangement 
and  grouping  of  facts,  and  so  lucid  in  statement 
and  in  logic,  that  no  one  will  regret  the  hour  or 
two  required  for  its  perusal.  That  it  contains  a 
suggestive  lesson  for  Germany  at  this  juncture 
of  affairs  is  conceded  ^by  her  own  critics ;  while 
Americans  may  well  feel  proud  that  our  fore- 
fathers found  so  wise  a  solution  to  a  problem 
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which  is  now  profoundly  agitating  nearly  'every 
nation  of  the  Christian  world,  and  which,  as  the 
Saturday  Review  points  out  in  an  article  quoted 
elsewhere,  is  one  of  the  most  threatening  ques- 
tions of  the  time. 

Harper's  Household  Edition  of  "  Pickwick 
Papers,"  illustrated  by  Thomas  Nast,  is  on  our 
table.  The  volume  has  been  looked  for  with 
much  interest  by  the  public  familiar  with  Nast's 
work,  and  though  the  result  is  rather  disappoint- 
ing from  a  critical  point  of  view,  his  admirers 
will  find  in  it  many  of  his  most  striking  characte- 
ristics. There  is  the  same  dramatic  vigor  of 
conception  and  mastery  of  drawing  in  which  Nast 
is  nearly  unequaled,  and,  we  must  add,  the  same 
"  mannerisms,"  (so  to  call  them,)  the  same  types 
of  character  and  form,  with  which  his  political 
caricatures  have  made  us  so  familiar. 

**  Pickwick  Papers."  is  the  seventh  volume  in  the 
**  Household  Edition"  of  Dickens,  which,  as  we 
have  before  said,  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  of 
all  the  forms  in  which  these  delightful  works  have 
appeared. 

FOREIGN    LITERARY    NOTES. 

A  Russian  translation  of  Sir  Henry  Maine's 
*  Village  Communities'  has  just  been  published  at 
St.  Petersburg. 

We  hear  that  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  edi- 
tion of  Hume's  Philosophical  Works,  long  pro- 
mised by  Messrs.  Green  and  Grose,  are  actually 
in  the  press  in  London. 

Mr.  Moncure  D.  Conway  is  engaged  on  a 
work  called  *  The  Sacred  Anthology,' a  book  of 
Ethnical  Scriptures,  which  will  contain  a  collec- 
tion of  classified  passages  from  the  sacred  books 
of  all  races. 

The  ninth  edition  of  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica"  is  preparing  for  publication  by  Messrs. 
Adam  and  Charles  Black,  of  Edinburgh.  The 
editor  will  be  Professor  Thomas  Spencer  Baynes, 
who  fills  the  Chair  of  Logic  at  St.  Andrew's  Uni- 
versity ;  and  the  expense  involved  in  this  great 
national  undertaking,  it  is  calculated,  will  be,  says 
the  Illustrated  Review,  at  the  lowest  computation, 
about  ;f  200,000. 

Among  Messrs.  Longman's  announcements  for 
the  coming  season  is  *  A  History  of  Greece,  from 
the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time,'  by  the 
Rev.  G.  W.  Cox.  It  will  be  in  four  volumes. 
The  first  and  second  volumes  will  be  published 
in  November,  and  will  comprise  the  historical 
narrative  to  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  War. 
They  will  form  in  themselves  a  complete  work, 
provided  with  a  copious  index. 

The  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Tennyson,  the  Poet- 
Laureate,  will  shortly  be  gazetted  a  baronet. 
Her  Majesty,  it  is  said,  recently  renewed  her  of- 
fer to  signalize  Mr.  Tennyson's  services  to  litera- 
ture.    This  he  has  for  himself  declined,  but  has 


accepted  the  honor  for  his  son,  now  at  Oxford. 
This  son  has  already  shown,  at  Marlborough 
College  and  elsewhere,  that  he  inherits  some  of 
his  father's  abilities  in  poetry. 

A  WORK  that  will  excite  interest  among  lovers 
of  politics  is  promised  by  Messrs.  Strahan  &  Co., 
for  November.  It  is  entitled  *  Wilkes,  Sheridan, 
Fox :  Popular  Leaders  under  George  III.,'  and 
contains  an  account  of  the  Opposition  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  last  century.  The  author,  Mr. 
W.  F.  Rae,  has  collected  particulars  relating  to 
the  Government  prosecutions  of  Wilkes  that  have 
not  hitherto  been  published. 

Max  Mueller's  charming  story  "German 
Love  :  from  the  Papers  of  a  Foreigner,"  a  fourth 
edition  of  which  has  just  been  issued  by  Brock- 
haus,  Leipzig,  has  been  translated  into  French 
under  the  title  of  **  Amour  Allemand  :  Souvenirs 
receuillis  dans  les  notes  d'un  Etranger"  (Paris, 
Germer  Bailli^re,  1873).  The  translator,  natural- 
ly afraid  to  present  a  German  work  to  his  compa- 
triots, has  placed  his  translation  under  the  aegis 
of  Emile  Verdet,  who,  he  ^  says,  advised  him  to 
undertake  it. 

M.  Victor  Hugo  has  nearly  finished  a  novel, 
which  will  be  published  in  the  month  of  February, 
1874,  under  the  title  of  *  Quatre-Vingt  Treize,' 
with  the  sub-title  of  •  Premier  r^cit :  la  Guerre 
Civile.'  The  plot  cariies  the  reader  for  an  instant 
to  Paris,  and  the  imposing  figures  of  Robespierre, 
Danton,  and  Marat  appear  upon  the  stage ;  but 
the  action  takes  place  almost  entirely  in  the  Ven- 
dee. The  relations  of  the  Vendeens  to  the  Eng- 
lish, and  those  of  the  Channel  Islands  to  the 
Breton  coast,  are  illustrated  by  documents  hither- 
to hardly  known.  An  encounter  between  an 
English  frigate  and  a  French  squadron  is  said  to 
be  grandly  told. 

Two  of  the  many  volumes  to  which  the  agita- 
tion on  ecclesiastical  subjects  at  present  existing 
in  Germany  has  given  rise,  deserve  especial  men- 
tion. The  one  is  *  Der  Jesuiten-Orden,'  by  Dr. 
J.  Huber,  published  at  Berlin  by  Habel,  and  the 
other  *  Staat  und  Kirche,*  by  Prof.  Zeller,  pub- 
lished at  Leipzig,  by  Reisland.  The  Munich 
Professor  has  thought  the  present  a  fit  opportu- 
nity for  publishing  his  volume,  as  it  was  on  the 
2 1st  of  July,  1773,  that  by  the  bull  "  Dominus  ac 
RedemptorNoster,"  Clement  the  Fourteenth  dis- 
solved the  Society.  Dr.  Huber  concludes  his 
history  with  the  re-establishment  of  the  Order  by 
Pius  the  Seventh.  Prof.  Zeller's  lectures  were 
delivered  at  Berlin. 

A  BOOK  that  promises  to  be  very  entertaining  is 
now  on  the  anvil,  in  London.  It  is  the  autobio- 
graphy of  Dr.  Granville,  whose  practice  was 
great  not  only  in  England  and  its  metropolis,  but 
in  Russia  and  St.  Petersburg,  and  at  all  the  Ger- 
man spas.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated 
Volta,  and  obtained  a  diploma  at  the  early  age  of 
nineteen.     He  served  in  the  Turkish  as  well  as 
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in  the  English  navy,  and  witnessed  some  strange 
scenes.  One  of  his  eminent  patients  in  later 
years  was  Lord  Palmerston,  whose  life  he  saved 
at  the  time  of  the  cholera  by  the  use  of  a  heated 
smoothing  iron  applied  to  his  spine.  Sir  Henry 
Holland's  charming  reminiscences  will  probably 
be  eclipsed  by  the  proofs  of  frankness  which 
abound  in  the  forthcoming  volumes. 

A  LARGE  volume  has  lately  appeared,  contain- 
ing documents  relating  to  an  event  in  Hungario- 
Croatian  history  which  has  hitherto  remained 
shrouded  in  obscurity,  the  celebrated  conspiracy 
of  Counts  Zrinyi,  Frangepani,  and  Tattenbach, 
against  the  Emperor  Leopold  the  First.  The 
papers  referring  to  this  matter,  which  are  in  the 
secret  Court  and  State  archives  at  Vienna,  have 
hitherto  been  withheld  from  historical  inquirers 
on  account  of  their  compromising  contents.  The 
volume  contains  also  documents  derived  from  the 
State  Records  at  Vienna  and  Rome,  and  the 
archives  of  Prince  Lobkowitz  kept  at  Raudnitz, 
in  Bohemia.  It  is  published  at  Agram,  and  is 
edited  by  M.  Fr.  Racki,  President  of  the  South 
Slavonian  Academy  of  Science. 

A  Report  by  Dr.  Bleek,  on  his  researches 
into  the  Bushman  language  and  customs,  has  been 
presented  to  the  House  of  Assembly  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  The  doctor  got  two  bushmen, 
under  sentence  of  penal  servitude,  transferred  to 
him,  kept  them  in  his  house,  and  took  down  their 
vocabulary,  talk,  legends,  &c  Some  of  the  le- 
gends look  interesting,  as  those  on  the  origin  of 
the  Moon ;  the  Moon  stabbed  by  the  Sun ;  the 
Children  who  threw  the  sleeping  Sun  into  the 
sky ;  !goe  !  kweitentu  (a  being  whose  eyes  are  in 
his  feet  instead  of  his  head) ;  the  Girl  who  made 
the  Milky  Way  ;  the  Resurrection  of  the  Ostrich ; 
Stones  which  killed  the  Thrower,  &c.  The  Bush- 
man literature  differs  from  that  of  the  Bdntu  na- 
tives (Kafirs,  Betsudna,  &c.),  but  approaches  the 
Hottentot,  and  so  does  its  language. 

When  the  literal  behevers  in  the  Mosaic  tra- 
ditions were  scared  by  the  geological  discoveries 
of  Cuvier,  M.  de  Frayssinous,  Bishop  of  Hermo- 
polis  and  Minister  of  Charles  the  Tenth,  hastened 
to  admit  that  the  seven  days  of  the  creation  were 
not  mere  days  as  we  understand  the  word,  but  as 
many  cyclical  periods  of  centuries.  In  a  book 
just  published,  **  *  La  Gen^se  des  Esp^ces,'  par 
H.  de  Valroger,  Pr6tre  de  I'Oratoire,"  the  au- 
thor asserts  that  spontaneous  generation,  even  if 
proved,  has  nothing  contrary  or  antagonistic  to 
revealed  truth.  According  to  him,  the  **  trans- 
formist "  theory,  as  originated  by  Messrs.  Dar- 
win and  W^allace,  has  absolutely  nothing  contrary 
to  the  version  of  the  Bible.  M.  de  Valroger, 
nevertheless,  tries  hard,  at  the  end  of  his  book, 
to  shatter  both  theories  of  **  transformism*'  and 
spontaneous  generation. 

The  Athen<sum  is  very  sharp  upon  Joaquin 
Miller's  "Autobiography."  It  says:  **Mr.  Mil- 
ler's so  called  book  about   the  *  Modocs  *  turns 


out  to  be  a  monstrously  dull  volume,  in  which  he 
relates  his  adventures  at  the  Californian  diggings 
and  among  the  Shasta  Indians  in  early  life.  We 
do  not  hesitate  to  call  this  a  *  got  up  *  book  on 
one  subject,  to  which  a  sensation  title,  suggesting 
another  and  different  subject,  has  been  given  to 
make  it  sell.  Mr.  Miller  may  romanpe  at  his 
will  about  his  early  life,  but  we  object  to  his  lead- 
ing the  public  to  believe  that  his  book  throws 
any  light  upon  the  history  of  the  particular  tribe 
of  Indians  who  have  lately  set  the  American  Go- 
vernment at  defiance.  Though  Mr.  Miller  some- 
times, by  poetical  license,  calls  the  Shasta  In- 
dians 'Modocs,*  there  is  nothing  in  his  book 
which  in  reality  concerns  the  Modocs,  except  a 
very  doubtful  account  of  a  massacre  of  Modocs 
by  whites  many  years  ago,  which  rests  upon  the 
authority  of  a  single  man,  and  he  a  scoundrel  by 
his  own  admission." 

Among  the  papers  found  in  the  BastjUe,  now 
edited  by  M.  Ravaisson,  Conservaieur- Adjoint  of 
the  Arsenal  .'Library,  will  shortly  appear  in  the 
sixth  volume  a  startling  document,  showing  that 
Racine  was  summoned  before  King  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  as  accused  of  having  robbed  and  poi- 
soned La  Duparc,  a  celebrated  actress,  for  whom 
he  composed  the  part  of  Andromaque,  and  who 
was  his  mistress  till  the  time  of  her  death,  in  1688. 
The  accusation,  coming  as  it  did  from  the  infa- 
mous woman  Voisin,  tried,  condemned,  and  exe- 
cuted as  empoisonneusey  could  not  be  entertained 
for  a  moment ;  but  it  heavily  weighed  on  the  ex- 
quisitely sensitive  mind  of  Racine,  till  he  died, 
broken-hearted,  in  1699.  Racine  has  often  been 
reproached  with  being  so  craven  a  courtier  that 
he  could  not  bear  the  slightest  displeasure  of  his 
royal  master;  but  such  an  accusation  as  that 
launched  forth  by  La  Voisin,  and  taken  notice  o^ 
by  the  king,  in  presence  of  Louvois,  one  of  the 
bitterest  enemies  of  the  poet,  certainly  was  of  a 
nature  to  deeply  wound  even  a  strong-minded 
man. 

One  of  the  mysteries  of  Shakespeare's  life, 
says  the  Athenaum,  is  at  length  solved.  Some 
time  ago  we  mentioned  that  Mr.  J.  O.  Halliwell 
had  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  a  remarka- 
ble and  unique  series  of  documents  respecting 
the  two  theatres  with  which  the  poet  was  con- 
nected. They  included  even  lists  of  the  original 
proprietors  and  sharers.  Shakespeare's  name 
does  not  occur  in  those  lists.  Mr.  Halliwell  has 
now  furnished  us  with  the  texts  of  those  passages 
in  which  the  great  dramatist  is  expressly  men- 
tioned, notices  far  more  interesting  than  any  thing 
of  the  kind  yet  brought  to  light.  The  sons  of 
James  Burbage  are  speaking  in  an  affidavit. 
They  tell  us  that,  after  relinquishing  their  theatri- 
cal speculations  in  Shoreditch,  they  "built  the 
Globe  with  summes  of  money  taken  up  at  inte- 
rest, which  lay  heavy  on  us  many  years,  and  to 
ourselves  wee  joyned  those  deserveing  men, 
Shakspere,     Hemings,     Condall,     Phillips    and 
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others,  partners  in  the  profittes  of  that  they  call 
the  House."  As  to  the  Blackfriars  they  say, 
•*  our  father  purchased  it  at  extreame  rates,  and 
made  it  into  a  playhouse  with  great  charge  and 
troble,  which  after  was  leased  out  to  one  Evans 
that  first  sett  up  the  boyes  commonly  called  the 
Queenes  Majesties  Children  of  the  Chappell ; — 
In  processe  of  time,  the  boyes  growing  up  to 
bee  men,  it  was  considered  that  house  would  be 
as  fitt  for  ourselves,  and  so  purchased  the  lease 
remaining  from  Evans  with  our  money,  and 
placed  men  players,  which  were  Hemings,  Con- 
dall,  Shakspeare,  and  Richard  Burbage."  These 
important  evidences  contradict  all  recent  theories 
and  opinions  respecting  Shakespeare's  business 
connection  with  the  theatres. 
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Fish  and  Tea  as  Food. — The  London  Times 
sharply  controverts  the  assertion  made  by  Dr. 
Edward  Smith  to  the  British  Association,  that  fish 
is  rather  a  relish  than  food,  and  contains  little 
more  nutriment  than  water.  As  opposed  to  this 
statement  the  investigations  of  M.  Payen  are  cited 
who  proves  that  the  flesh  of  fish  on  the  average 
does  not  contain  more  water  than  fresh  beef,  and 
has  as  much  solid  substance  as  the  latter.  For  in- 
stance, the  flesh  of  salmon  contains  75.70  per 
cent  water  and  24.296  per  cent  solid  substances, 
while  beef  (muscle)  contains  75.88  per  cent  water 
and  24.12  per  cent  solid  substances.  The  flesh 
of  herring  contains  still  less  water  than  that  of 
salmon,  and  even  flat-fish  are  as  rich  in  nitrogenous 
substances  as  the  best  wheaten  flour,  weight  for 
weight  Another  statement  made  by  Dr.  Smith, 
that  the  amount  of  nutriment  contained  in  an 
ounce  of  tea  is  infinitesimal,  is  met  with  the  as- 
sertion that,  while  tea  is  no  "  nutriment"  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  the  individual  who  takes  tea  after 
his  meals  feels,  without  being  able  to  define  it, 
that  tea  has  a  favorable  effect  upon  certain  highly 
important  functions  in  his  body,  that  digestion  is 
accelerated  and  facilitated,  and  his  brain-work 
benefited  thereby.  Though  not  nutriment,  tea  is 
thus  alleged  to  possess  a  really  higher  value,  in 
medical  properties  of  a  peculiar  kind. 

Researches  on  the  Digestion  of  Starch. 
— ^We  {A/Ae/taum)  recently  drew  attention  to  the 
great  change  in  our  notions  as  to  the  digestion  of 
starch,  which  Briicke's  researches  seem  to  neces- 
sitate. Only  a  small  quantity  is  converted  by  the 
saliva  into  sugar,  the  rest  being  converted  into 
soluble  starch  in  the  stomach  and  so  absorbed. 
An  equally  fundamental  change  in  notions  as  to 
the  digestion  of  albumens  is  imminent.  Professor 
Fick  and  others  are  inclined  to  believe,  from  ex- 
periments made  upon  dogs,  that  the  solution  of 
these  matters  known  as  **  peptone"  when  absorbed 
into  the  blood  only  acts  as  a  force- giver,  and  that 
the  albumen  which  is  to  form  tissue,  and  feed 
the  protoplasm  all  over  the  body  is  taken  up  as 
such  from  the  unchanged  albumen  of  the  food,  the 


absorption  occurring  oy  penetration,  as  in  the 
case  of  fat-globules.  This  hypothesis  is  likely  to 
modify  existing  ideas  as  to  nutrition  very  pro- 
foundly. 

Light  AS  a  Curative  Agent. — The  statement 
has  been  made  that  Sir  James  Wylie,  late  physi- 
cian to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  having  attentively 
studied  the  effects  of  light  as  a  curative  agent,  in 
the  Hospital  of  St.  Petersburg,  discovered  that 
the  number  of  patients  who  were  cured  in  rooms 
properly  lighted  was  four  times  those  confined  in 
dark  rooms.  This  led  to  a  complete  reform  in 
lighting  the  hospitals  of  Russia,  and  with  the 
most  beneficial  results.  In  all  the  cities  visited  by 
the  cholera,  it  was  universally  found  that  the 
greatest  number  of  deaths  took  place  in  narrow 
streets,  and  on  the  sides  of  those  having  a  north- 
ern exposure,  where  the  salutary  beams  of  the 
sun  are  excluded.  The  inhabitants  of  southern 
slopes  of  mountains  are  better  developed  and 
more  healthy  than  those  who  live  on  the  northern 
sides,  while  those  who  dwell  in  secluded  valleys 
are  generally  subject  to  peculiar  diseases  and  de- 
formities of  person,  these  different  results  being 
attributed  to  the  agency  of  light. 

Antique  Vases. — ^A  curious  communication, 
we  learn  from  Galignani^  was  made  to  the  Aca- 
demy of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-Lettres,  at  a 
recent  sitting,  by  M.  D.  Whitte,  one  of  the  best 
archaeologists  of  Europe,  on  two  amphorse  quite 
recently  dug  up  at  Corneto,  in  Tuscany.  They 
pertain  to  the  sort  which  used  to  be  given  as 
prizes  to  the  victors  at  the  Panathenaic  games. 
Many  of  these  relics  are  preserved  both  in  public 
and  private  museums,  and  highly  prized  on  ac- 
count of  the  paintings  with  which  they  are  adorned, 
and  of  the  chronological  indications  they  offer, 
since  they  are  generally  marked  with  the  name  of 
the  archon  under  whose  administration  they  were 
awarded.  One  of  these  panathenaic  amphorae 
bears  a  painting  representing  Pallas  standing  and 
turned  towards  the  left  in  a  fighting  attitude,  with 
the  lance  in  her  right  hand  and  the  shield  on  her 
left  arm.  The  face  is  in  profile,  but  the  lines  set- 
ting off"  the  folds  of  the  garment  are  extremely 
well  drawn,  pointing  to  an  advanced  state  of  art. 
To  the  goddess's  left,  on  the  top  of  a  column,  is 
Triptolemus  on  a  winged  chariot;  to  the  right 
there  is  another  pillar,  surmounted  by  a  figure  of 
Victory  holding  a  branch  of  laurel.  Along  this 
column  there  is  the  usual  inscription,  "Ton 
Athenethen  Athlon  "  (the  prize  given  at  Athens) ; 
and  on  the  other,  **  Pythodelos  archon.*'  We 
know  from  other  sources  that  this  magistrate 
governed  in  the  iiith  Olympiad,  and  more  exact- 
ly in  the  year  336  before  our  era,  that  is,  the  very 
one  when  Philip  II.,  King  of  Macedonia,  died. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  amphora  there  are 
four  beardless  warriors,  armed  with  helmets  and 
shields,  in  the  act  of  running  for  the  prize.  The 
second  amphora  presents  much  the  same  subjects, 
with  some  variations  in  the  details ;  thus,  for  in- 
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stance,  tlie  group  of  runners  is  replaced  by  one  of 
boxers.  These  two  vases  are  particularly  valua- 
ble, as  they  show  Grecian  art  just  before  its  de- 
cline;  for  other  specimens  three  years  later,  under 
the  archontatc  of  Nikokrates,  are  much  inferior  to 
them. 

Photographing  the  Transit  of  Venus. — 
M.  Janssen's  method  for  photographing  the  ap- 
parent contact  of  Venus  with  the  edge  of  the  sun 
is  worthy  of  description.  The  photographic  plate 
is  in  the  form  of  a  disc,  fixed  upon  a  plate  which 
rotates  upon  an  axis  parallel  to  that  of  the  tele- 
scope. Before  it  is  placed  another  disc,  forming 
a  screen,  in  which  is  a  small  aperture,  in  order  to 
limit  the  photographic  action  to  the  edge  of  the 
sun.  The  plate  which  carries  the  sensitive  disc 
has  iSo  teeth,  and  is  placed  in  communication 
with  an  escapement  apparatus  actuated  by  an  elec- 
tric current  At  each  second  the  pendulum  of  a 
clock  interprets  the  current,  and  the  plate  turns 
one  tooth,  so  that  at  each  second  a  fresh  portion 
of  the  photographic  plate  is  exposed.  Thus,  in  as 
many  seconds,  i8o  images  of  the  sun  and  the 
planet  can  be  obtained.  When  the  series  relating 
to  the  first  contact  is  obtained,  the  plate  is  with- 
drawn and  another  substituted,  which  gives  the 
second  contact,  and  so  on  for  the  four. 

American  Explorations  in  Palestine. — 
Recent  advices  from  Lieutenant  Steever,  com- 
manding the  Palestine  Exploring  Expedition,  says 
the  A^c-iv-  York  Worlds  give  an  outline  of  the  work 
done  this  .season  in  Moab.  They  have  selected 
and  satisfactorily  measured  a  base  line  near  Her- 
ban,  five  miles  in  length ;  they  have  established 
suitable  trigonometrical  stations,  and  actually 
triangulated  400  square  miles,  besides  having  al- 
most completed  the  detail  of  the  same,  including 
the  hill  shading.  The  elevation  above  the  Dead 
and  Mediterranean  Seas  has  been  well  obtained. 
The  height  of  all  important  points  and  elevations 
within  the  triangulation  has  been  determined,  and 
meteorological  observations  regularly  taken  and 
noted.  This  alone  is  deemed  an  invaluable  ac- 
quisition to  geographical  knowledge.  Every  day's 
work  has  revealed  ruins  unknown  and  unmen- 
tioned  by  any  traveller.  The  Bedouins  tell  of 
ruins  of  cities  a  few  days'  journey  to  the  south  and 
cast,  which  it  is  impossible  at  this  season  to  visit. 
In  the  department  of  archaeology  and  biblical  re- 
search the  expedition  has  not  been  less  successful. 
Professor  Paine  has  prepared  a  voluminous  report 
identifying  Nebo  and  Pisgah.  The  expedition 
%%'ould  soon  go  into  summer  quarters.  Lieutenant 
Steever  advises  resumption  of  the  work  in  the  au- 
tumn rather  than  wait  the  coming  spring.  All 
were  in  good  health  and  spirits. 

Vegetable  Physiology. — Professor  Joseph 
Bohm  has  communicated  to  the  Academy  of  Scien- 
ces of  Vienna  some  curious  and  interesting  obser- 
vations in  vegetable  physiology.  He  has  found  that 
young  plants  produced  from  seeds  germinated  in 
pure  oxygen  gas  of  ordinary  density  speedily  die, 


although  they  continue  to  consume  oxygen  to  as 
great  an  extent  as  when  they  are  growing  in  at- 
mospheric air.  The  young  plants  thrive,  how- 
ever, in  pure  oxygen  when  the  density  of  the  latter 
is  reduced  .so  as  to  represent  only  a  pressure  of 
about  six  inches  of  mercury,  or  when  pure  oxygen 
of  ordinary  density  is  mixed  with  four-fifths  of  its 
volume  of  hydrogen.  Professor  Bohm  has  also 
investigated  the  action  of  carbon  upon  the  growth 
and  greenness  of  plants,  and  found  that  an  inter- 
mixture of  only  two  per  cent  of  carbonic  acid  in 
the  air  in  which  plants  are  growing  sufifices  to  re- 
tard the  formation  of  green  coloring  matter  (chlo- 
rophyl),  and  that  the  process  is  almost  or  entirely 
suppressed  in  an  atmosphere  containing  20  per 
cent  of  this  gas.  No  germination  of  seeds  took 
place  in  an  atmosphere  consisting  of  one-half  car- 
bonic acid.  From  his  experiments  the  professor 
concludes  that  either  the  atmosphere  of  our  planet 
was  much  richer  in  carbonic  add  than  at  present 
in  early  geological  periods,  especially  during  the 
formation  of  coal  deposits,  or  the  plants  of  those 
periods,  in  their  relation  to  carbonic  add,  most 
have  been  very  differently  constituted  from  their 
existing  descendants. 

Disinfectants. — The  Lancet  contains  a  report 
of  the  Analytical  Sanitary  Commission  on  Disin- 
fectants. The  chief  disinfectants  now  in  use  have 
been  submitted  to  examination,  and  the  advanta- 
ges and  disadvantages  to  which  each  is  liable  are 
pointed  out.  Green  vitriol,  or  copperas,  is  com- 
mended as  cheap  and* useful;  while  Sir  W.  Bur- 
nett's fluid  is  described  as  the  most  powerful  of  the 
mineral  disinfectants,  but  as  a  deadly  poison,  and 
therefore  to  be  used  with  care.  Chloralum  is  said 
to  be  valuable  and  harmless,  though  less  energetic 
than  Burnett's  fluid.  But  carbolic  acid  is  shown 
to  be  the  most  active  and  generally  useful  of  disin- 
fectants, and  its  use  is  strongly  recommended,  i|i 
spite  of  its  somewhat  disagreeable  smell. 
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Marriage  in  Indian  Life. — Passing  through 
an  Indian — say  a  Cowichan — village  of  a  morning, 
you  may  chance  to  see  a  young  fellow  wrapped  up 
in  his  blanket,  sitting  crouched  up  in  the  doorway 
of  one  of  the  lodges.  That  young  man  has  come 
on  a  delicate  errand.  He  is  a  lover,  and  this  is 
his  way  of  going  about  the  rather  delicate  business 
of  taking  a  wife.  By  and  by  the  occupants  of  die 
lodge  will  get  up  and  walk  out,  nobody  taking  the 
slightest  notice  of  him.  For  a  week  this  may  go 
on,  every  day  the  young  man  coming  and  then  re- 
turning without  being  invited  in.  At  last,  if  he  is 
agreeable  in  the  eyes  of  the  parents,  he  is  asked  in 
and  food  set  before  him  ;  if  he  is  an  honored  guest, 
the  food,  such  as  the  roasted  or  dried  salmon, 
being  prepared  by  the  master  of  the  house,  and 
business  opens.  His  friends  bring  forward  die 
presents  he  is  prepared  to  give  for  the  damsel,  or 
an  equivalent  for  the  same,  until  he  has  no  mort. 
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If  the  father  is  satisfied,  all  is  well ;  if  not,  he  must 
go  elsewhere.  This  is  the  general  rationale  of  In- 
dian marriages — merely  purchase.  However,  the 
Indians  themselves  stoutly  deny  that  it  is  so,  and 
possibly  with  truth.  They  say  that  the  presents 
are  not  given  as  the  price  of  the  wife,  but  only  to 
express  her  value  and  rank,  a  woman  of  low  status 
in  society  being  valued  at  much  less.  If  the  father 
is  a  man  of  any  ton  at  all,  he  will  send  back  with 
his  daughter  fully  as  much  as  he  received.  All  I 
can  say  is  that  this  is  so  rare,  that  I  never  heard 
of  it  more  than  once  or  twice.  Betrothals  in 
early  youth,  or  even  in  childhood,  are  common, 
and,  as  an  earnest  of  good  faith,  the  parents  on 
both  sides  deposit  a  certain  amount  of  goods,  com- 
monly blankets.  These  betrothals  are  generally 
respected,  a  breach  of  engagement  being  a  serious 
cause  of  offence  to  the  injured  lover.  Though  at 
betrothal  the  price  of  the  future  wife  is  tolerably 
well  known,  yet  the  father  can  raise  it  if,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  her  tribe,  she  has  mate- 
rially improved  since  the  date  of  that  ceremony — 
though,  curiously  enough,  this  is  said  to  happen 
rather  rarely.  The  betrothal  may  be  cancelled  if 
during  the  interval  the  lover's  third  offer  for  her  is 
refused,  supposing  that  no  price  has  been  fixed  at 
the  time  of  betrothal ;  but  this  generally  gives 
cause  to  bitterness,  and  not  unfrequently  to  feuds. 
Young  men,  before  being  married,  will  often,  to 
show  their  courage,  scratch  their  faces  until  the 
blood  comes.  That  an  Indian  is  not  altogether 
deficient  in  sentiment  and  love  must  not,  however, 
be  supposed  from  the  matter-of-fact  way  he  treats 
marriage.  Many  of  their  songs  are  about  love, 
and  often  in  the  vicinity  of  Indian  villages,  the 
traveller  may  notice  young  fir  shoots  split  down 
the  middle  to  the  very  ground.  This  is  done  by 
youthful  lovers,  to  see  if  they  will  be  faithful  to 
each  other.  They  split  the  top  of  the  shoot  with 
the  nails,  then  carefully  divide  it  downward  and 
downward ;  but  if  one  side  breaks  off  at  a  knot, 
then  one  of  them  will  prove  untrue.  But  they 
will  not  be  content  with  this  augury,  but  will  try 
and  try  again  until  they  find  a  young  fir  which  will 
act  according  to  their  wishes. — From  "  The  Races 
of  Mankind^ 

Verdict  of  **  Not  Proven.*' — Much  miscon- 
ception seems  to  prevail  in  regard  to  this  verdict, 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  criminal  law  of  Scotland. 
In  a  recent  number  of  Notes  and  Queries  the  editor 
of  that  journal,  in  answer  to  a  correspondent, 
states  in  substance  that  an  alleged  criminal  in 
whose  case  a  verdict  of  "not  proven"  has  been 
returned  may  again  be  sent  to  trial  on  the  produc- 
tion of  new  evidence  of  guilt,  than  which  nothing 
could  possibly  be  more  absurd.  No  individual 
charged  with  the  commission  of  crime  can  be  tried 
a  second  time  for  the  same  offence  on  any  pretence 
whatever,  not  if  afterwards  could  be  adduced  the 
most  unequivocal  proofs  of  guilt.  In  criminal 
causes  the  verdict  of  a  jury  is  in  every  instance 
final  a  s  regards  the  specific  charge.    The  difference 


between  "not  proven"  and  ''not  guilty"  is  simply 
moral  in  its  character,  and  the  verdict  is  returned 
only  in  such  cases  where  there  is  insufficient  evi- 
dence to  convict  the  alleged  criminal,  while  there 
yet  remain  such  shades  of  suspicion  as  do'not  war- 
rant his  dismissal  without  some  formal  statement. 
Practically  "  not  proven"  amounts  to  a  verdict  of 
acquittal;  morally,  it  does  not.  The  verdict  of 
"not  guilty,"  as  pronounced  by  a  Scotch  jury, 
denotes  the  jury's  conviction  of  the  alleged  crimi- 
nal's absolute  innocence';  "not  proven,'*  on  the 
other  hand,  suspicions  of  guilt,  only  short  of  posi- 
tive proof.  •  The  individual  in  respect  of  whom 
the  latter  deliverance  is  given  goes  without  the 
penalty  of  the  law,  and  that  is  all. 

THE  REASON  WHY. 

Ask  why  I  love  the  roses  fair, 
And  whence  they  come,  and  whose  they  were  ; 
They  come  from  her,  and  not  alone, — 
They  bring  her  sweetness  with  their  own. 

Or  ask  me  why  I  love  her  so  ; 
I  know  not,  this  is  all  I  know, 
These  roses  bud  and  bloom,  and  twine 
As  she  round  this  fond  heart  of  mine. 

And  this  is  why  I  love  the  flowers  ; 

Once  they  were  hers,  they're  mine — they're  ours  ! 

I  love  her,  and  they  soon  will  die, 

And  now  you  know  the  reason  why. 

Frederick  Locker. 

Method  of  electing  the  Pope. — The  pro- 
cess of  a  papal  election  is  thus  described  by  Mr. 
Cartwright,  a  Protestant  author  whose  work  is 
generally  allowed  to  be  authentic  : — 
4  "  The  ordinary  election  by  ballot  is  performed 
by  two  processes  repeated  daily,  in  general, — one 
in  the  forenoon,  which  is  a  simple  ballot;  the 
other  in  the  afternoon,  which  consists  in  the  pro- 
cess technically  called  of  acceding^  whereby  an 
elector,  revoking  his  morning's  ballot,  transfers 
his  vote  to  some  one  whose  name  had  that  morn- 
ing already  come  out  of  the  ballot-box.  Hence  the 
designation  of  the  supplementary  ballot,  for  in  it 
the  faculties  of  electors  are  strictly  limited  to  the 
power  of  adhering  to  some  Cardinal  whose  name 
at  the  early  ballot  has  been  drawn.  The  voting- 
papers  are  square  and  folded  down,  so  as  at  each 
end  to  have  a  sealed  portion,  within  the  upper  one 
of  which  is  written  the  voter's  name,  to  be  opened 
only  under  special  circumstances  ;  and  in  the  other, 
sealed  with  the  same  seal,  some  motto  from  Scrip- 
ture, which,  once  adopted,  must  be  the  same  at 
all  ballots,  and  serves  ordinarily  as  the  means  for 
identification  of  the  vote.  In  the  middle  space, 
which  is  left  open,  stands  the  name  of  the  candi- 
date. Advancing  to  the  altar,  after  a  short  prayer 
in  silence,  and  an  oath  aloud,  wherein  the  Saviour 
is  called  to  witness  that  the  vote  about  to  be  given 
is  dictated  by  conscientious  convictions  alone,  each 
Cardinal  drops  his  paper  in  the  chalice  upon  the 
altar.  When  all  have  voted,  the  examination  of 
the  papers  is  made  by  the  scrutators,  three  Cardi- 
nals selected  by  lot,  who  successively  hand  to  each 
other  every  paper,  which  the  last  files  on  a  pin. 
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Should  a  candidate  come  out  with  just  a  majority 
of  two-thirds,  it  then  becomes  necessary  to  open 
the  upper  folded  portions  of  the  ballot-papers, 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  that  this  majority  is 
not  due  to  the  candidate's  own  vote ;  it  being  not 
lawful  for  a  Pope  to  be  the  actual  instrument  of 
his  own  creation.  In  the  case  of  no  adequate  ma- 
jority, these  papers  are  preserved,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  check,  through  the  mottoes,  the  votes  given  in 
the  supplementary  ballot,  it  being,  of  course,  un- 
lawful for  a  Cardinal  to  repeat  a  second  vote  in 
behalf  of  the  candidate  for  whom  he  had  already 
voted  in  the  morning.  The  form  of  tendering  this 
second  vote  is  by  writing  *  Accedo  domino  Cardi- 
nally^ while  those  who  persist  in  their  morning's 
choice  insert  the  word  *  NeminiJ*  Should  both 
ballots  fail  in  producing  the  legal  majority,  then 
the  papers  are  burnt,  while  in  all  cases  the  portion 
containing  the  voter's  name  is  to  be  opened  by  the 
scrutators  only  in  the  event  of  some  suspicion  of 
fraud  or  of  a  vote  being  invalid,  through  some 
violation  by  the  elector  of  the  prescribed  forms." 

Bonaparte's  Marriage. — In  February  of  the 
year  1796,  Bonaparte  had  been  named  General- 
in-Chief  to  the  armies  of  Italy ;  but  despite  this 
appointment  he  was  still  but  a  struggling  soldier 
of  fortune,  already  celebrated  for  deeds  of  valor, 
bi't  with  a  very  uncertain  future  before  him.  The 
sections  of  Paris  were  disarmed  after  the  13th  of 
Vendemiaire,  1795,  and  then  it  was  that  he  first 
became  acquainted  with  the  woman  who  was  des- 
tined to  exercise  the  most  extraordinary  influence, 
not  only  over  his  own  life,  but  over  the  dynasty  of 
the  future  founded  in  his  name.  But  here  let  him 
speak  for  himself: — ** A  youth  one  day  presented 
himself  to  me  and  entreated  that  the  sword  of  his 
father  (who  had  been  a  General  of  the  Republic) 
should  be  returned.  I  was  so  touched  by  this  af- 
fectionate request  that  I  ordered  it  to  be  given  to 
him.  This  boy  was  Eugene  de  Beauharnais.  On 
seeing  the  sword  he  burst  into  tears.  I  felt  so 
much  affected  by  his  conduct  that  I  noticed  and 
praised  him  much.  A  few  days  afterwards  the 
mother  came  and  returned  me  a  visit  of  thanks. 
I  was  much  struck  with  her  appearance,  and  still 
more  with  her  esprit ^  ....  So  speaks 
Bonaparte  upon  this  much  disputed  subject  of  his 
first  introduction  to  Josephine  de  Beauharnais. 
From  the  time  of  that  introduction  he  became  a 
frequent  guest  at  the  Rue  de  Chantereine,  and  no 
evenings  were  so  agreeable  to  him  as  those  he 
spent  there.  The  seductive  grace  of  Josephine 
had  a  special  charm  for  him.  In  society  he  was 
still  shy  himself;  in  the  camp  he  was  brave,  but 
he  had  never  been  trained  to  courtly  manners  as 
she  had  been — (here  let  it  be  said  that  the  Vicom- 
tesse  de  Beauharnais  had  been  a  welcome  guest 
within  the  circle  of  Queen  Marie  Antoinette), — 
and  whilst  the  natural  abandon  of  her  manners, 
the  splendor  of  her  raven  tresses,  reminded  him 


of  his|own  southern  countrywomen,  the  refinement 
of  her  conversation  was  something  new  to  him,  the 
traces  of  sorrow  visible  in  her  expressive,  though  not 
strictly  handsome  face  evoked  his  chivalrous  sym- 
pathy, and  the  exquisite  flexibility  of  her  Creole 
movements  appealed  to  his  heart  as  man.  Bona- 
parte loved  Josephine  de  Beauharnais.  Previous- 
ly, he  had  entertained  the  idea  of  a  marriage  be- 
tween himself  and  Mademoiselle  Clary,  sister-in- 
law  of  his  brother  Joseph ;  but  that  idea  had  ceased 
to  be,  and  henceforth  his  one  desire  was  to  unite 
himself  to  the  widow  of  the  Vicomte  de  Beauhar- 
nais. She  was  then  at  least  thirty-three  years  of 
age,  and  he  was  considerably  younger ;  but  she 
did  not  look'as  old  as  he  did,  for  his  prematurely 
grave  though  handsome  face  was  impassive,  and 
hers  was  full  of  vivacity.  He  was  a  brave  man, 
but  it  required  some  courage  on  his  part  to  ask  her 
to  wed  him.  At  first  she  hesitated,  but  he  was 
not  easily  daunted;  and  upon  the  9th  day  of 
March,  1 796,  Bonaparte  and  Josephine  were  mar- 
ried, her  son  and  daughter  being  present  upon  the 
occasion,  as  also  Barras,  Tallien  and  other  politi- 
cal celebrities  of  the  time,  who  signed  the  dvil 
contract,  then  the  only  legal  code  of  matrimony  in 
France.  In  dictating  this  contract  Bonaparte  had 
purposely  taken  at  least  four  years  from  the  age 
of  Josephine,  and  added  more  than  one  to  his 
own — believing  perhaps  in  the  French  proverb 
that  **,One  is  always  of  the  age  one  seems  to  be.*' 
Josephine  was  touched  by  this  polite,  if  not 
"  pious  fraud,"  and  quietly  walked  home  with  her 
husband,  who,  as  her  solicitor  had  warned  her, 
possessed  nothing  but  *'  his  cloak  and  his  sword  to 
offer  her."  Never  did  Josephine  seem  further  re- 
moved from  the  realization  x)f  the  double  predic- 
tion made  of  her  (first  by  the  negress  fortune-tel- 
ler, and  since  by  Cagliostro)  that  she  would  be 
"more  than  Queen,"  than  on  this,  her  second 
wedding-day.  The  future  of  Bonaparte  was  quite 
uncertain, — but  his  love  for  her  was  so  ardent, 
that  when  he  had  to  part  with  her,  twelve  days 
after  their  marriage,  to  take  the  command  in  Italy, 
it  was  with  a  regret  which  not  even  his  hopes  of 
glory — his  desire  to  place  his  laurels  at  her  feet, 
could  subdue. —  From  ^* Illustrious  Women  of 
France j'"  by  Mrs.  Challire, 

WAR. 

A  CANCER  'neath  the  heart  of  history. 

Begotten  of  ill  blood  in  idle  ea^. 

Inflamed  by  wanton  sloth,  and  fed  with  lees 

From  empty  wine-cups  :  years  of  luxury 

Breed  such  a  tempest  in  the  symmetry  . 

Of  wealthy  nations,  as  fills  every  vein 

With  fierce  fermenting  poisons,  which  disdain 

The  timid  hand  or  tender  remedy ; 

So  gather  might,  until  there  comes  a  day 

When,  bursting  outward,  all  the  fell  disease. 

Laid  broadly  bare  in  hideous  nakedness, 

Knows  no  alleviation  or  release. 

Save  in  destruction,  with  the  long  distress 

Of  after-scars  to  mark  the  healer's  way. 
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There  is  something  attractive  and  in-  been  longer  and  fuller;  but  Wordsworth 
teresting,  not  only  to  the  critic  but  to  the  and  Coleridge,  ot  Byron  and  Shelley,  or 
general  public,  in  that  close  contact  and  any  other  combination  in  our  crowded 
juxtapositionof  two  great  writers  in  almost  poetical  firmament,  would  be  but  two 
any  department  of  literature,  which  per-  among  many — not  The  Two,  the  crowned 
mits  every  reader  the  privilege  of  contrast  and  undisputed  monarchs  of  a  national 
and  comparison,  and  seems  to  enlarge  his  literature,  as  are  this  German  pair,— men 
powers  of  discrimination  by  the  mere  ex-  of  the  same  age,  the  same  inspiration,  to 
tetnal  circumstances  which  call  them  forth,  whom  the  great  task  has  been  given,  con- 
It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  how  sciously  and  evidently,  of  shaping  the 
much  Goethe  has  done  for  Schiller  and  poetry  of  a  people.  To  us,  with  our  older 
Schiller  for  Goethe  in  this  way.  They  traditions  and  long  accumulated  slowly- 
have  made  a  landscape  and  atmosphere  growing  wealth,  the  position  altogether  is 
for  each  other,  rounding  out,  by  the  con-  remarkable  enough  to  call  forth  an  interest 
stant  variety  and  contrast,  each  other's  more  curious  and  eager  than  is  generally 
figures  from  the  blank  of  the  historical  excited  by  literary  questions.  The  poetiy 
background — impressing  upon  our  minds  of  a  nation,  according  to  our  experience,  is 
what  one  was  and  the  other  was  not,  by  its  oldest  and  most  assured  inheritance, 
an  evidence  much  more  striking  than  that  something  so  deeply  bedded  in  our  heart 
of  critical  estimate.  We  have  not  in  Eng-  and  life  that  we  cannot  point  out  to  our- 
land  any  parallel  to  the  group  they  selves  where  it  began,  or  call  up  before 
make,  or  to  the  effect  they  produce,  our  minds  any  conception  of  those  dim 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  might  have  ages  when  it  was  not  Shakespeare  him- 
faintly  emulated  it  had  their  intercourse  9^^  the  greatest  glory  of  our  English 
Ntw  Seuw.— Vol.  XVIII.,  No.  s  33 
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tongue,  stands  centuries  back,  and  has 
been  the  birthright  of  many  generations  of 
Englishmen ;  yet  even  he  was  fer  from, 
being  the  founder  of  our  national  poetry. 
But  here,  not  so  far  parted  from  absolute 
sight  and  touch — one  of  them  still  living 
within  the  recollection,  or  at  least  within 
the  lifetime,  of  a  great  many  of  us — stand 
the  two  mea  who  have  created  German 
poetry.  Were  it  possible  that,  instead  of 
the  slow  and  gradual  growth  of  character 
and  expression  which  makes  us  out  of 
children  become  men,  the  expansion  of  a 
human  soul  could  come  about  in  a  day  or 
a  moment  like  that  of  a  flower,  it  would 
scarcely  be  more  surprising,  more  interest- 
ing, than  are  the  phenomena  which  attend 
this  other  development,  the  birth  of  poetry 
— in  a  race  which  it  is  now  the  fashion  to 
consider  one  of  the  most  poetic  races  of 
humanity.  A  hundred  years  ago,  however, 
that  race  had  done  little  more  than  babble 
in  vague  ballad  strains  and  preludes  of 
verse.  It  had  its  Minnesingers,  it  is  true, 
great  enough  to  charm  the  literati  of  the 
present  day  who  take  to  themselves  the 
glory  of  having  disinterred  them ;  but 
great  poems  never  need  disinterring. 
Germany  lay  silent  in  a  rich  chaos  of  ma- 
terial, fanciful,  superstitious,  sentimental, 
transcendental,  but  with  no  literature  in 
which  to  express  itself,  no  poetry — a  Mem- 
non*s  head,  quivering  with  sound  sup- 
pressed, which  as  yet  no  sun-touch  had 
called  forth.  But  that  the  image  is  trivial 
for  so  great  an  occurrence,  we  might  say 
that  the  curtain  rolled  visibly  up  from  the 
dim  world,  thus  lying  voiceless,  revealing 
in  a  moment  the  two  singers,  whose  office 
was  to  remake  that  world,  and  give  its 
darkness  full  expression.  The  curtain  rolls 
up  slowly — upon  nothing — an  empty  stage, 
a  vast  silent  scene ;  when,  lo,  there  enters 
from  one  side  and  another,  on  either  hand, 
a  poet — and  the  poetry  of  Germany  is  cre- 
ated under  our  eyes.  A  most  curious, 
memorable  sight  as  ever  came  to  pass  in 
this  world,  and  all  the  more  notable  that 
the  doers  of  it  are  not  one  nor  many,  but 
two,  magnifying,  revealing,  expounding 
each  other,  and  by  their  mutual  presence 
making  the  mystery  clear. 

What  would  it  have  been  in  England 
had  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  instead  of 
being  the  growth  of  two  different  ages, 
stood  side  by  side,  working  together,  cre- 
ating consciously,  and  of  set  purpose,  that 
literature  which  they  enriched  so  nobly. 


one  of  them,  at  least,  with  probably  little 
thought  enough  of  the  vast  thing  he  was 
doing !  We  are  all  fond  of  comparing  and 
contrasting  these  two  Princes  of  English 
song,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of 
'their  time  and  character ;  but  what  endless 
opportunities  should  we  not  have  found 
for  this  contrast  had  they  existed  in  one 
sphere.  The  difference  is  so  great,  how- 
ever, that  we  cannot  make  any  just  parallel. 
Milton  could  no  more  have  been  produced 
in  all  his  intensity  and  learned  austere 
splendor  in  the  broader  and  richer 
Shakespearian  age,  than  Shakespeare,  all- 
embracmg,  all-tolerant,  all-comprehending, 
could  have  preserved  that  godlike  breadth 
and  fulness  in  the  stem  struggles  of  the 
Commonwealth.  The  comparison  be- 
tween them  cannot  be  complete.  But 
Goethe  and  Schiller  were  bom  and  lived 
under  the  same  influences,  were  moulded 
by  the  same  events,  drew  breath  in  the 
same  atmosphere.  And  they  were  what 
it  is  possible  our  Shakespeare  was  not, 
though  of  late  ages  we  have  been  taught  to 
believe  it  essential  to  poetry — they  were 
conscious  poets,  worshipping  in  themselves 
the  divine  faculty  which  they  recognised, 
and  feeling  its  importance  with  a  distinct- 
ness which  was  beyond  all  shadow  of  a 
doubt.  The  association  of  two  such  men 
gives  an  additional  interest  and  attraction 
to  each.  It  is  a  union  which  has  been 
commented,  upon  at  unmeasured  length 
and  by  many  critics,  moved  by  that  curi- 
ous and  overweening  enthusiasm  for  Ger- 
man literature  which  has  affected  with  a 
kind  of  literary  frenzy  so  many  original 
and  thoughtful  minds.  We  do  not  pretend 
to  approach  the  subject  with  the  adoring 
reverence  which  has  been  so  common,  and 
from  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  escape  when 
any  attempt  is  made  to  consider  the  two 
great  poets  of  modem  Germany ;  but  we 
do  not  claim  any  exception  from  the 
special  spell  of  their  remarkable  position,  a 
position  as  notable  in  the  world  as  that 
of  any  reformer,  statesman,  or  patriot  who 
has  given  new  form  and  development  to 
the  life  of  his   country. 

Of  the  two  Goethe  was  so  much  the 
more  remarkable  that  he  can  be  considered 
and  treated  of  alone ;  but  of  Schiller  we 
can  scarcely  speak  without  bringing  in  the 
name  of  his  greater,  more  splendid,  and 
less  lovable  coadjutor.  Their  friendship 
was  creditable  and  profitable  to  both, 
though  we  confess  we  are  a  little  weary  of 
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hearing  it  pointed  out  as  an  exception  to 
the  ordinary  relations  between  men  of  let- 
ters, which,  tlie  world  persists  in  believing, 
are  constandy  interrupted  by  jealousies 
and  emulations.  This  persistent  theory 
maintains  itself  bravely,  as  most  theories 
do,  in  the  very  face  of  fact — by  which  it 
might  have  been  proved  a  thousand  times 
that  whatsoever  may  be  the  jealousies  of 
art,  writers  and  painters  invariably  find 
their  closest  companions  in  their  own  craft, 
and  are  nowhere  so  happy  or  so  much  at 
home,  all  friendly  tiffs  notwithstanding,  as 
among  their  brethren  of  the  brush  or  the 
pen,  who  alone  fully  realize  their  difficul- 
ties and  understand  their  efforts.  Where 
is  the  writer,  living  or  dead,  who  has  not 
been  consoled  and  stimulated  by  the  gen- 
erous appreciation  of  rivals,  even  when 
less  successful  than  himself,  even  when 
somewhat  soured  by  personal  disappoint- 
ment? The  great,  except  in  the  most 
singular  cases,  are  always  ready  to  applaud 
an  honest  effort;  but  even  among  the 
small  there  is  a  wonderful  amount  of  gene- 
rosity and  appreciation  of  excellence,  a 
generosity  for  which  they  seldom  get  much 
credit,  but  of  which  all  real  brethren  of  the 
arts  are  fully  aware.  Patrons  are  good 
(perhaps)  when  they  are  to  be  had — and 
the  personal  friends  who  love  us  because 
we  are  ourselves,  famous  or  unfamous,  are 
best  of  all  earthly  blessings ;  but  for  com- 
panions, for  the  understanding  which  alone 
makes  one  man's  sympathy  living  and  po- 
tent to  another,  for  comprehension  of  what 
we  have  arrived  at,  whether  successfully  or 
not,  commend  us  to  our  fellows,  those 
others  of  our  trade  with  whom  according 
to  the  proverb  we  never  agree.  Possibly 
not,  at  all  times  and  in  all  circumstances ; 
but  even  where  there  is  not  agreement 
there  is  understanding,  which  is  next  best. 
The  association,  however,  of  these  two 
great  German  minds  does  some  injustice 
to  the  lesser  greatness.  We  instinctively 
begin  ourestimate  of  Schiller  by  the  pro- 
fession that  he  has  produced  no  Faust — a 
confession  which  is  perfectly  true,  but  high- 
ly unnecessary  in  respect  to  any  other  poet. 
Neither  has  Goethe,  we  might  add,  pro- 
duced a  Wallenstein :  but  Faust  so  far 
transcends  all  embodiments  of  human  sen- 
timent which  are  less  than  sovereign  and 
supreme,  that  the  poet's  fame  has  become 
one  with  that  of  his  creation,  and  we  do 
not  ask  what  else  he  has  done  besides  this 
crowning  effort.     That  wild,  mystic  imper- 


sonation of  natural  genius,  speculation,  su- 
perstition, all  that  is  great  and  litde  in  the 
German  soul,  stands  alone  in  the  world. 
The  supreme  imagination  which  has  weld- 
ed a  mass  of  incongruous  and  fantastic  pop- 
ular fancies  into  one  being,  has  undeni- 
ably something  in  it  beyond  the  range  of 
the  noble  and  genUe  thinker  who  attempts 
no  such  mystical  flight.  Schiller  has  noth- 
ing in  him  of  the  demigod  ;  he  stands  firm 
upon  mortal  soil,  where  the  motives,  and 
wishes,  and  aspirations  of  common  human- 
ity have  their  full  power.  Even  the  visiona- 
ry part  of  him  is  all  human,  Christian,  natu- 
ral ;  and  when  he  touches  upon  the  bor- 
ders of  the  supernatural,  as  in  those  mira- 
culous circumstances  which  surround  his 
Maid  of  Orleans,  it  is  still  pure  humanity 
and  no  fantastic  archdemonic  inspiration 
which  moves  him.  He  is  infinitely  more  of 
a  man,  and — paradoxical  as  the  words  may 
appear — infinitely  less  of  a  German  than 
his  greater  rival.  The  standing-point  from 
which  Goethe  contemplates  the  world  is 
that  of  a  separate  being,  able,  upon  his  de- 
tached point  of  vision,  to  see  as  it  were  all 
round  the  human  figure,  which  he  contem- 
plates, to  behold  it  in  relief,  with  a  full 
sense  of  the  perpetual  complication  of 
meaner  with  higher  impulses,  and  the  con- 
fused mixture  of  petty  external  circumstan- 
ces with  the  wild  and  violent  movements 
of  unrestrained  will  and  passion.  The 
man  who  sees  thus  from  an  intellectual 
eminence  should,  it  might  be  said,  see  bet- 
ter and  more  clearly  than  the  observer  on 
the  common  level.  But  yet  it  is  not  so  ; 
for  the  very  gain  in  point  of  perspective 
has  a  confusing  effect  upon  the  landscape. 
The  lines  are  altered  by  the  apparently 
impartial  distance  from  which  he  views 
them.  There  is  something  wanting  to 
the  human  aspect  of  the  work — a  some- 
thing which  is  made  up  by  the  keener 
sense  of  local  color,  the  sharper  percep- 
tion of  all  differences  in  atmosphere,  the 
currents  of  air,  the  clouds  and  shadows, 
which  gives  special  character  to  the  scene. 
Thus  the  fantastic  wildness  of  the  Ger- 
man imagination — the  aspect  half  pictu- 
resque, half  grotesque,  of  its  special  temper 
and  tendencies — works  mto  the  picture 
with  double  force  from  the  Goethe  altitude, 
thus  making  the  more  abstract  poet  at  the 
same  time  the  more  national.  We  feel 
the  apparent  fallacy  involved  in  these 
words  :  they  are  a  paradox ;  yet  they  are 
true  as  far  as  our  perception  goes. 
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But  Schiller  stands  upon  no  smil- 
ing grand  elevation  of  superiority :  he 
stands  among  the  men  and  women  whom 
ne  pictures,  sympathising  with  them, 
sometimes  wondering  at  them,  sometimes 
regarding  them  with  that  beautiful  enthu- 
siasm of  the  maker  for  the  thing  creat- 
ed, by  which  the  poet  abdicates  his  own 
sovereignty,  and  represents  himself  to 
himself  as  the  mere  portrait  painter  of 
something  God — not  he — has  made.  How 
faithfully,  how  nobly,  without  one  thought 
of  self-reflection,  he  follows  the  lines  of 
his  hero's  noble  but  faulty  figure,  not 
sparing  Wallenstein — putting  his  strength 
as  well  as  his  weakness  on  the  canvas, 
yet  showing  ever  the  heroic  magnitude  of 
both  !  With  what  a  swell  of  high  and 
generous  emotion  he  holds  his  Shepherd- 
maiden  spotless  through  the  stormy  scenes 
of  her  brief  drama  !  His  own  individu- 
ality has  nothing  to  do  with  these  noble 
pictures.  He  puts  himself  aside  alto- 
gether from  the  stage,  from  the  canvas, 
and  throws  his  whole  magnanimous  force 
into  the  being  whom  it  is  his  business 
to  present  to  the  world.  Wallenstein  is 
no  more  equal  to  Hamlet  than  it  is  to 
Faust ;  but  in  this  particular  at  least,  the 
art  of  Schiller  is  more  Shakespearian  than 
that  of  Goethe.  There  is  much  in  it  of 
the  high  unconscious  humility,  the  simple 
putting  aside  of  all  personality,  which  dis- 
tinguishes our  greatest  poet.  Instinctively 
we  find  in  Werther,  in  Meister,  even  in 
Faust,  the  poet  himself  who  Jurks  within 
the  figures  he  has  made  ;  but  we  no  more 
look  for  Schiller  in  his  Wallenstein,  in  Max, 
or  Carlos,  or  Tell,  than  we  look  for  Shake- 
speare under  the  robes  of  Prospero  or  in 
Hamlet's  inky  suit.  Schiller  paints  human 
kind  without  reference  to  himself,  as  Shake- 
speare did,  throwing  himself  into  charac- 
ters different  from  his  own,  in  which  he 
can  imagine  a  fashion  of  being  perhaps 
greater  than  his  own  ;  whereas  Goethe 
paints  always  a  certain  reflection  of  him- 
self pre-eminent,  and  humankind  only  in 
relation  to  and  contrast  with  that  self 
somewhat  discredited  and  insignificant  in 
the  comparison.  Such  a  difference  is  one 
of  kind  and  not  of  degree,  and  may  be 
traced  through  many  lesser  grades  of  pow- 
er— one  of  those  great  distinctions  between 
genius  and  genius  which  we  must  call  mo- 
ral rather  than  intellectual.  We  might  say 
that  the  same  distinction  could  be  drawn 
between  Milton  and  Shakespeare,  were  it 


not  that  this  double  contrast  would  land  us 
in  confusion  inextricable. 

To  place  Schiller  in  the  position  of  Mil- 
ton, and  Goethe  in  that  of  Shakespeare,  is, 
we  are  aware,  a  common  judgment  of  cri- 
tics ;  and  it  is  impK>ssible  to  refuse  to  per- 
ceive how  the  breadth  and  impartiality,  the 
ease  and  grandeur,  of  the  greater  German, 
correspond  with  the  qualities  of  our  su- 
preme poet ;  or  how  the  narrower  and  in- 
tenser  feeling  of  Schiller,  his  earnest  morali- 
ty, and  ideal  elevation  of  the  good  and  the 
true,  reflect  themselves  in  Milton.    Yet  not- 
withstanding  this   broad   general    resem- 
blance, we  feel  that  there  is  an  interior  and 
profound  difference  between  the  two,  in  each 
case,  which  suggests  another  classification. 
Milton  is  one  of  the  egoist-poets,  conscious, 
first  of  all,  in  the  universe,  of  his  own  su- 
preme existence,  the  standard  of  all  things, 
throwing  the  rest  of  humanity  into  the 
shade.     He  is  his  own  Satan,  as  Goethe  is 
his  own  Faust.    The  highest  conception  of 
intellect  and  immortal  spirit  which  either 
can  grasp  is  himself.    Thus,  though  in  one 
phase  of  character  Schiller  resembles  most 
the  austere,  learned,  impassioned,  and  vir- 
tuous Milton,  by  another  he  takes  his  place 
on  the  side  of  Shakespeare,  showing  the 
same  power  of  self-obliteration,  if  not  the 
wonderful  calm  and  impartiality  with  which 
that  boundless  intelligence  represents  all 
mankind.    This  moral  difference  is  more 
subtle  and  delicate  than  almost  any  intel- 
lectual distinction.     It  is  a  difference  which 
critics  may  miss,  but  which  the  common 
mind  recognises  without  knowing  why,  and 
demonstrates  by  a  warmer  tenderness,  a 
deeper  personal  feeling,  towards  the  less 
selfish  genius.    The  heart  never  hesitates 
in  its  conclusion,  and  we  believe  its  judg- 
ment to  be  infallible.     We  admire  with  per- 
haps a  certain  shudder  the  great  and  gloomy 
spirit  in  his  fallen  grandeur,  the  great  Satan, 
the  mysterious   Faust.     But  the  humbler 
and  sweeter  nature  which  forgets  itself, 
whether  conjoined  as  in  Shakespeare's  case 
with  the  higher  genius,  or  as  in  Schiller's 
with  the  less,  touches  us  beyond  intellec- 
tual admiration,  and  makes  its  possessor 
the  poet  of  our  hearts. 

Johann  Friedrich  Schiller  was  bom  in 
November  1759,  on  the  banks  of  the 
pleasant  Neckar,  in  the  little  town  of  Mar- 
bach  ;  his  mother  being  the  daughter  of  a 
respectable  tradesman,  and  his  father  of 
like  parentage.  His  father,  however,  was 
a  surgeon  in  the  Wtirtemberg  army,  and 
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went  to  the  wars  with  his  regiment — some- 
times, it  would  seem,  acting  as  a  regimental 
officer  ;  and  the  earliest  years  of  the  poet's 
life  were  passed  in  the  sole  care  of  a  gentle 
poetical  young  mother,  in  the  still  German 
village,  where  she  lived  with  her  homely 
parents,  and  where  the  doctor-captain  visit- 
ed them  from  time  to  time,  bringing  whiflfe 
of  gunpowder  with  him,  and  of  the  larger 
atmosphere  of  the  world,  just  then  so  noisy, 
resounding  with  wars  and  rumors  of  wars. 
When  peace  permitted  the  father's  return, 
the  family' went  to  Ludwigsburg,  where 
little  Friedrich  first  made  acquaintance 
with  the  delights  of  the  theatre ;  then  to 
Lorch,  where  the  beautiful  country  and  the 
ruins  of  an  old  convent  and  castle  filled 
him  with  dreamy  childish  pleasure.  In  an 
appendix  to  the  people's  edition  of  his  Life 
of  Schiller,  just  published,  Mr.  Carlyle  has 
given  us  many  new  and  delightful  details 
of  this  primitive,  homely,  poetic  German 
country  life — so  sparing,  so  thrifty,  so  ten- 
derly sentimental  and  full  of  family  affec- 
tion, of  which  already  many  pleasant  chap- 
ters have  been  opened  to  the  world.  The 
family  finally  settled  at  Solitiide,  near  Stutt- 
gard,  where  Schiller's  father  had  the  super- 
intendence of  the  forest,  and  of  a  model- 
nursery  and  plantations  destined  for  the  in- 
struction of  all  Wiirtemberg,  a  kind  of  art 
in  which  Captain  Schiller  was  famed. 
Here,  with  his  somewhat  stem  father's  re- 
miniscences of  the  outside  world,  with  his 
kind  mother's  poetry  and  stories,  with  the 
society  of  his  young  sisters,  much  fresh  air, 
and  the  simple  enjoyments  of  childhood, 
the  boy  developed  and  grew.  He  decided 
very  early  upon  becoming  a  clergyman, 
and  had  been  sent  to  "  the  Latin  school, 
at  Ludwigsburg,"  with  this  idea.  But  the 
son  of  a  servant  of  the  Duke  of  Wurtem- 
berg  was  not  expected  to  entertain  indepen- 
dent ideas.  This  potentate  was  a  paternal 
ruler  and  a  theorist,  and  he  had  just  esta- 
blished a  great  academy — a  military  train- 
ing school — called  by  his  own  name,  and 
one  of  his  darling  enterprises,  which  was 
intended  for  the  benefit,  above  all  others, 
of  officers'  sons.  All  at  once,  while  the 
Schillers  pleased  themselves  with  the  no- 
tion common  to  all  homely,  aspiring  peo- 
ple, of  seeing  their  son  "  wag  his  pow  in  a 
pu'pit,"  there  suddenly  came  an  offer  of 
imperious  kindness  from  the  Duke  to  take 
the  clever  boy,  who  was  of  a  kind  to  do 
the  new  establishment  credit,  into  the 
Karls-schule.     Both  the  child  and  the  pa- 


rents objected  strenuously,  but  the  objec- 
tions of  the  father  had  to  be  made  humbly 
and  had  to  be  overruled, — for  was  not  he 
himself  and  all  his  family  dependent  on  the 
caprice  of  his  royal  patron  ?  The  kindness 
of  a  superior  is  often  as  tyrannical  as  cru- 
elty ;  but  yet  we  cannot  but  feel  that  Duke 
Karl  Eugen  has  had  hard  measure,  and 
that,  barring  the  embarrassing  and  un- 
thought-of  fact,  that  his  old  soldier's  son 
happened  to  be  a  born  poet — an  untoward 
accident  which  neither  fathers  nor  princes 
can  guard  against — the  Duke  was  really 
doing  his  best  to  provide  for  and  establish 
in  the  world,  the  boy  who  had,  it  might  be 
supposed,  no  better  inheritance  than  his 
favor. 

Thus,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  the  young 
Friedrich  was  carried  off  from  home,  and 
from  all  his  own  cherished  hopes  and 
wishes,  to  be  trained  after  the  most  military 
fashion  for  the  public  service.  Captain 
Schiller,  after  the  momentary  pang  of  giv- 
ing up  all  hope  of  clerical  honors  and  the 
peaceful  life  of  a  pastor  for  his  child,  seems 
to  have  been  well  enough  satisfied  on  the 
whole;  but  the  younger  Schiller's  hatred 
of  the  pipe-clay,  the  rigid  rule,  the  absence 
of  all  independent  action,  never  abated,  and 
seems  to  have  worked  upon  his  mind  in 
secret,  during  the  six  years  of  his  training, 
with  most  exasperating  effect.  The  artifi- 
cial repression  of  the  system  wrought  him 
gradually  into  the  wildest  theories  of  rebel- 
lion. Forced  to  study  subjects  in  which 
his  mind  took  no  interest,  and  to  adopt  a 
profession — that  of  regimental  surgeon — 
which  he  hated,  he  avenged  himself  upon 
Wiirtemberg,  upon  tyrants  generally,  upon 
all  the  tyrannies  of  circumstance,  and  the 
inequalities  and  injustices  of  life,  in  a  vio- 
lent outburst  of  poetry  which  took  the 
world  by  storm.  It  would  be  too  much  to 
say  that  the  tyranny  of  the  Karls-schule 
made  Schiller  a  poet;  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  determined  the  manner 
of  his  beginning,  and  that  but  for  its  rigid 
rule,  and  attempted  annihilation  of  all  in- 
dividual thought,  such  a  wild  drama  as 
"The  Robbers"  would  never  have  come 
into  being. 

This  drama,  the  first  production  of  the 
young  poet,  was  begun  and  completed  in 
the  Karls-schule.  "  He  had  finished  the 
original  sketch  of  it  in  1778,"  Mr.  Carlyle 
tells  us,  having  then  attained  the  age  of 
19 ;  and  almost  the  first  act  of  his  man- 
hood, on  getting  free  from  the  military 
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academy,  two  years  later,  was  to  publish 
this  wild  plea  of  nature  and  youth  against 
the  bondage  of  the  world.  He  had  just 
been  appointed  surgeon  of  a  regiment  in 
the  Wurtemberg  army  when  he  took  this 
daring  step.  "  The  Robbers**  is  too  well 
known  to  require  any  lengthened  descrip- 
tion. It  is  the  story  of  two  brothers,  one 
of  whom,  by  the  most  primitive  and  un- 
mitigated villany,  drives  the  other  from  the 
refuge  of  his  father's  heart  and  house,  which 
might  have  saved  him  from  the  crime  to 
which  he  was  driven  by  desperation. 
Karl  von  Moor,  the  injured  and  maligned 
hero,  becomes  the  chief  of  a  band  of  des- 
peradoes, and  sets  himself  to  the  work  of 
doing  wild  justice  in  the  oppressed  countr}', 
robbing  the  rich  to  give  to  the  poor,  with 
the  innocent  and  primitive  magnanimity 
of  a  Robin  Hood,  though  with  all  the  wild 
storms  of  sentiment,  passion,  remorse,  and 
misery  which  belong  to  an  age  more  ad- 
vanced in  the  representation  of  emotions. 
Every  one  who  has  read  it  must  remember 
the  sunset  scene  in  which  this  young  hero 
laments  the  innocence  he  has  forfeited,  and 
compares  the  feelings  of  his  childhood 
with  those  which  a  career  of  crime  and  vio- 
lence has  left  in  his  mind.  This  scene  ex- 
presses the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the 
whole  drama.  A  burning  sense  of  wrong, 
and  fierce  disappointment  with  life,  have 
driven  the  young  man  into  wild  action, 
visible  rebellion  against  not  only  tyranny 
but  law.  Yet,  through  all,  he  holds  fast 
by  an  imaginary  intention  which  is  noble, 
not  criminal,  and  suffers  agonies  of  remorse- 
ful misery  when  his  followers  break,  as  they 
do  constantly,  his  own  fanciful  rules  of 
mingled  mercy  and  retribution.  He  is 
driven  from  crime  to  crime  by  that  sequence 
of  events  which  no  human  hand  can  stop, 
yet  cannot  consent  to  be  criminal,  or  clear 
his  mind  from  an  inextinguishable  longing 
for  purity  and  peace. 

This  noble  and  melancholy  criminal, 
however,  is  surrounded  by  very  primitive 
and  elementary  figures — types  of  conven- 
tional classes  of  mankind,  rather  than  men. 
The  immense  force  of  emotion  in  the 
drama,  its  fury  and  fervour,  defraud  us  of 
the  smile  which  rightfully  attends  such 
wild  youthful  demonstrations  of  life's  im- 
possibility ;  it  is  so  deadly  serious,  so  im- 
pressed with  its  own  reality,  that  the  reader 
is  carried  along  as  upon  a  boiling  and 
foaming  torrent ;  but  on  a  calmer  inspec- 
tion, the  boyish  simple-minded  ]      kness 


of  shadow  and  clearness  of  light  become 
very  apparent.  The  preposterous  trans- 
parent guilt  of  the  villanous  Franz,  so  per- 
fectly frank  and  undisguised  to  himself, 
and  so  quickly  fathomed  and  seen  through 
by  others ;  the  weak  old  man  so  easily  and 
perfectly  deceived ;  and  the  angelic  type 
of  woman,  faithful  to  the  last, — are  like 
the  rude  forcible  figures  drawn  by  a  child, 
in  which  the  rough  outline  of  the  human 
form  is  put  down  typically,  on  the  simplest 
principles  of  construction.  But  notwith- 
standing this  primitive  treatment,  and  the 
extreme  youth  of  the  composition — not- 
withstanding its  effervescence  of  lawless- 
ness, and  protest  against  repression — there 
is  all  the  simplicity  of  innocence  in 
Schiller's  first  drama.  In  all  its  heat  of 
passion,  in  all  its  flow  of  speculation,  and 
apparent  thoughtfulness,  its  pretence  at 
something  like  philosophy, — it  is  as  in- 
nocent as  our  Robin  Hood  ballads.  Youth 
is  rampant  in  it,  but  youth  that  has  known 
no  evil.  We  are  told  that  it  put  wicked 
thoughts  into  the  heads  of  the  German 
youth,  and  tempted  them  to  rebellion. 
And  no  doubt  the  author  thought  himself 
gloriously  wicked  as  he  poured  forth  those 
thunders  and  lightnings  of  fancy,  making 
the  welkin  ring  again  with  his  shout  of  de- 
fiance to  all  constituted  authority,  all  de- 
corum, discipline,  and  law.  But,  notwith- 
standing, we  repeat,  "The  Robbers"  is 
the  most  innocent  of  all  youthful  efforts  to 
be  very  wicked.  The  young  poet  dashes 
across  his  stage,  thundering  out  his  words, 
mouthing  the  biggest  blasphemies  he  can 
invent ;  but  the  very  effort  is  the  best 
proof  of  his  purity  and  innocence.  All 
the  ill  he  knows  he  heaps  into  his  first 
tragic  production,  but  that  is  so  transparent, 
so  straightforward,  so  frankly  monstrous ! 
It  is  wickedness  as  conceived  by  an  in- 
nocent heart. 

And  what  fire  and  vehemence  are  in  the 
wild  drama — what  unbounded  youthful 
energy  and  force !  At  what  a  pace  it  goes, 
blazing  upon  its  way,  holding  the  reader 
breathless  with  the  rush  of  incident,  the 
fierce  heat  of  emotion !  We  indeed  may 
smell  only  gunpowder  in  all  those  thunder- 
ings  and  lightenings,  and  feel  the  display 
to  be  pyrotechnic ;  but  to  the  author  the 
bolts  he  wielded  came  hot  out  of  the  hand 
of  Jove,  and  the  sympathetic  audience 
whose  interest  he  carried  with  him,  ac- 
cepted his  certainty  that  the  fire  was  divine, 
and  felt  it  blaze  and  crackle  with  a  universal 
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thrill  of  emotion.  Seldom  has  genius  taken 
such  hot  and  sudden  vengeance  on  the 
authority  which  held  it  in ;  and  even  now, 
at  this  calm  distance,  the  reader  understands 
and  sympathises  with  the  excitement  of 
both  author  and  audience,  and  feels  the 
sweep  of  the  fiery  current  which  carries 
him  along  breathless  to  the  end  of  the 
drama.  Like  a  very  firebrand,  exciting 
all,  frightening  and  scandalising  many,  it 
dropped  into  that  iron-bound  century,  fet- 
tered by  a  hundred  petty  tyrannies.  It 
ran  through  Germany  like  wildfire :  stu- 
dents and  other  lawless  lads  were  said  to 
have  taken  to  the  woods  and  hills  in  emu- 
lation of  Karl  von  Moor's  dare-devils; 
and  the  generous  Robber,  who  took  from 
the  rich  to  give  to  the  poor,  became  for  a 
time  the  id#l  of  all  those  revolutionaries 
who  were  native  to  the  age,  but  who,  hap- 
pily for  themselves,  in  Germany  at  least, 
expended  their  revolutionary  fire  in  "  Rob- 
bers" and  other  literary  mediums.  Schiller 
gave,  had  his  petty  tyrant  but  known  it, 
the  most  useful  safety-valve  by  this  means 
for  the  rising  vapors  of  speculation.  He 
relieved  his  own  bosom  at  the  same  time 
of  perilous  stuff  which  might  have  wrought 
him  greater  harm  in  after-life. 

"  The  Robbers,"  however,  cost  Schiller 
a  long  and  painful  pause  in  his  career.  It 
cut  short  the  reputable  and  secure  life 
which  his  anxious  father  and  his  patron 
duke  had  in  their  intentions  provided  for 
him.  What  the  former  thought  of  his 
son's  wild  production,  we  are  not  informed ; 
but  the  Duke  regarded  with  horror  not 
only  its  sentiments  but  its  composition,  in 
which  all  unities  were  ruthlessly  disregard- 
ed. He  was,  however,  we  are  told,  kind 
enough  to  offer  his  own  services  as  critic 
to  the  young  poet,  and  was,  on  the  whole, 
not  too  hard  upon  him  to  begin  with,  re- 
commending him  to  confine  himself  to 
medical  subjects,  or  at  least  to  consult  his 
gracious  patron  before  writing  any  more 
poetry.  There  scarcely  seems  in  this  suf- 
ficient ground  to  warrant  the  panic  with 
which  Schiller  was  seized  somewhat  later, 
and  which  impelled  his  flight  to  Mann- 
heim, where  he  was  attracted  by  delusive 
hopes  of  court  patronage,  and  an  open 
field  for  his  dramatic  powers.  To  be 
sure,  the  critic  duke  had  by  this  time  come 
to  sterner  orders,  forbidding  the  poet, 
"under  pain  of  military  imprisonment, 
either  to  write  anything  poetic,  or  to  com- 
municate the  same  to  foreign  persons." 


The  latter  stipulation  referred  to  the  pro- 
duction on  the  stage  at  Mannheim  of 
"The  Robbers."  This  tyrannical  order 
gave  the  last  crown  to  Schiller's  fears  and 
grievances.  Yet,  hard  as  was  such  usage 
on  the  poor  young  poet,  the  reader  can 
scarcely  refrain  from  a  certain  whimsical 
sympathy  with  the  Duke,  thus  deprived  of 
the  delight  of  possessing  a  poet  of  his  own 
to  criticise  and  command,  and  drive  into 
the  ways  that  pleased  him — ^just  at  the  mo- 
ment, too,  when  Karl  August  at  Weimar 
had  his  Goethe  in  leash,  and  when  a  poet 
began  to  be  a  thing  which  it  was  the 
fashion  to  have  about  a  court !  If  Schiller 
had  been  a  little  more  complaisant  and 
persuadable,  what  might  not  the  result 
have  been  for  the  glory  of  Wiirtemberg,  the 
Karls-schule,  and  royal  Karl  himself,  the 
patron  of  the  same  ?  We  cannot  but  feel 
that  this  poor  duke  had  a  grievance  on  his 
side.  Schiller's  position,  however,  became 
gradually  more  and  more  painful,  and,  in 
his  own  eyes,  untenable.  He  made  various 
applications  to  be  discharged  from  the 
service,  but  without  effect.  He  had  before 
his  eyes  the  example  of  the  poet  Schubart 
who  had  languished  for  years  in  prison  in 
consequence  of  literary  offences;  and  a 
mixture  of  exasperation  and  panic  wound- 
him  up  at  last  to  an  important  step.  In 
sadness  and  poverty,  and  much  fright  for 
the  possible  consequences,  he  resolved  to 
make  his  escape  from  Wiirtemberg ;  and 
after  a  sad  secret  parting  from  his  mother 
and  sisters — the  poor  old  father,  from 
prudential  motives,  being  kept  in  ignorance 
— ^he  fled  by  night  from  Stuttgard  under 
cover  of  the  festivities  which  celebrated  a 
royal  visit.  To  the  credit  of  the  Duke 
however,  it  must  be  added  that,  though 
keeping  up  all  his  life  a  show  of  displeasure 
against  the  poet,  who  no  doubt  had  sadly 
disappointed  as  well  as  thwarted  him,  he 
neither  attempted  to  visit  that  displeasure 
upon  his  father,  nor  even  took  any  steps 
against  the  deserter  himself.  All  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  melancholy  interval  that  fol- 
lowed were  brought  about  by  pure  panic 
on  Schiller's  side,  not  by  any  actual  un- 
kindness  on  the  part  of  the  Duke,  who 
henceforward  never  really  appears  in  the 
poet's  history  again. 

The  story  of  his  wanderings  in  disma  y . 
and  poverty,  and  fright,  for  some  time 
after,  is  told  by  a  faithful  companion  called 
Streicher,  a  young  musician  who  accom- 
panied him,  and  seems  to  have  been  to 
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Schiller  the  most  devoted  of  friends.  They 
went  to  Mannheim,  where,  after  a  weary 
period  of  suspense,  hoping  to  have  the 
drama  of  "  Fiesko,"  the  second  of  his  pro- 
ductions, accepted  for  the  stage — a  piece 
of  good  fortune  which  would  have  filled 
their  exhausted  purse — the  two  fugitives, 
still  in  terror  of  being  pursued,  wandered 
about  the  country,  lurking  under  false 
names,  and  waiting  wearily  for  the  good 
news  that  never  came.  We  are  told  that, 
during  this  miserable  interval,  poor  Schil- 
ler, now  calling  himself  Dr.  Schmidt,  now 
Dr.  Ritter,  could  not,  nevertheless,  resist 
t'le  temptation  of  asking  at  the  booksellers' 
shops  about  the  popularity  of  "  The  Rob- 
bers ;"  and  when  he  heard  it  applauded, 
naively  confessing  himself  to  be  the  au- 
thor, notwithstanding  that  it  was  the  cause 
of  hjs  present  evil  plight!  The  friends 
were  often  reduced  almost  to  desperation, 
and  now  and  then  driven  wild  with  panic, 
as  when  mysterious  rumors  reached  them  of 
a  Wiirtemberger  who  had  been  seen  mak- 
ing inquiries  after  the  poet,  and  whom  im- 
agmation  immediately  concluded  to  be  an 
emissary  of  the  Duke,  though  he  turned 
out  to  be  a  most  innocent  acquaintance, 
anxious  to  be  of  use  to  Schiller.  The 
poet*s  misery  was  brought  to  a  climax, 
however,  by  the  rejection  of  "Fiesko," 
which  leh  the  pair  of  friends  at  once  pen- 
niless and  hopeless,  stranded  in  a  strange 
place,  and  with  no  apparent  resource  left 
open  to  them.  The  only  refuge  left  for 
Schiller  was  in  the  absolute  retirement  of 
the  country-house  of  one  of  his  friends, 
where  he  accordingly  went  in  November, 
after  a  dreary  suspense  of  more  than  three 
months.  He  was  twenty-three.  His  life 
was  cut  short  and  interrupted  in  all  its  for- 
mer channels.  He  was  separated  from  his 
home,  his  family,  his  associations,  all  that 
was  dear  to  him,  with  debts  behind  him, 
penury  and  solitude  and  semi-dependence 
before  him,  and  nothing  to  console  him 
but  the  poetry  for  which  he  suffered,  and 
those  fanciful  companions  of.  whom  his 
brain  was  full.  He  was  eight  months 
in  this  solitude  of  Bauerbach,  where  he 
arrived  half  frozen  in  the  middle  of  a  hard 
German  winter,  a  fugitive  and  exile.  Poor 
melancholy  youth !  the  fantastical  and  ap- 
parently unnecessary  character  of  this  self- 
banishment  does  not  diminish  the  painful- 
ness  of  it.  But  he  had  the  tragedy  of 
"  Kabale  und  Liebe"  in  hands,  and  thus 
had  a  consolation  beyond  the  power  of  Fate. 


His  consolation  was  turned  into  joy 
when  the  lady  of  the  bouse,  the  Frau  von 
Wolzogen,  and  her  beautiful  young  daugh- 
ter, arrived  at  Bauerbach.  Then  a  new 
and  delightful  domestic  circle  was  formed 
for  the  young  poet  Here  was  his  first 
Lotte — if  not  his  first,  yet  one  of  his  first 
— loves ;  indeed,  ^  taut  bien  ei  tout  Hon- 
neur^  Schiller,  it  is  evident,  was  gendy 
and  delightfully  in  love,  not  only  with  the 
daughter,  but  with  the  mother,  an  ac- 
complished and  tender-hearted  woman. 
It  seems  to  have  continued  to  be  his  lot 
through  life  to  conceive  a  certain  enthusi- 
asm for  every  gracious  and  graceful  lady 
with  whom  he  was  thrown  into  close  in- 
tercourse. Nothing,  however,  could  be 
more  unlike  the  Goethe  fashion  of  love 
than  these  gentle  and  delicate  relations. 
The  society  of  women  appears  to  have 
been  a  first  necessity  of  life  to  Schiller,  as 
it  is  to  all  men  of  sensitive  organisations ; 
and  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  interest  a 
succession  of  women,  whose  companion- 
ship was  elevating  and  profitable.  The 
Wolzogens  made  him  very  happy  at  Bauer- 
bach, though  not  without  episodes  of  that 
extreme  misery  which  is  in  itself,  when  we 
are  young,  a  species  of  enjoyment ;  for  in- 
deed he  was  compelled  after  a  time  to  al- 
low himself  to  be  convinced  that  the 
pretty  young  Lotte  had  fixed  her  thoughts 
upon  some  one  dse,  and  that  not  for  him 
was  that  tear  of  farewell  which  he  had  so 
joyfully  appropriated  as  a  symptom  of 
dawning  love.  The  Wolzogens,  however, 
never  ceased  to  influence  and  affect  him. 
His  future  wife,  Charlotte  von  Lengefeld, 
was  a  relation  of  these  earliest  friends; 
and  the  other  Charlotte,  afterwards  Ma- 
dame von  Kalb,  who  was  for  a  long  time 
his  inspiration,  was  also  closely  connected 
with  the  family  at  Bauerbach.  Before, 
however,  he  had  entered  this  magic  circle, 
one  or  two  passing  inclinations  had  already 
flitted  across  his  firmament  The  Frau 
Vischer  of  Stuttgard  had  supplied  his 
verses  with  a  Laura,  and  Margarette 
Schwann,  the  daughter  of  the  Mannheim 
bookseller,  led  him  the  length  of  a  propo- 
sal Other  vagrant  loves  came  and  went 
like  doves  to  the  open  windows  of  the 
poet's  heart.  He  was  always  ready,  it 
would  seem,  to  acknowledge  the  attrac- 
tions of  a  new  heroine ;  but  a  certain  ad- 
mixture of  friendship,  real  if  somewhat 
sentimental,  in  all  these  little  episodes, 
seems  to  have  given  safety  to  both  the 
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worshippers  and  the  worshipped ;  for  the 
poet- was  deeply  tender  and  affectionate, 
rather  than  impassioned.  The  running 
accompaniment  of  these  tender  friend- 
ships sustained  his  life,  but  no  woman 
seems  to  have  owed  either  scathe  or  scorn 
to  Schiller.  No  fatal  quarrels  or  embit- 
tered hearts  marked  his  gentle  progress 
through  this  troublesome  world. 

During  his  stay  in  Bauerbach  the  third 
of  his  youthful  dramas,  "  Luise  Millerin," 
or,  as  it  was  afterwards  entitled,  "  Kabale 
und  Liebe,"  was  finished.  It  was  a  not 
unfitting  completion  to  this  part  of  his  life. 
The  master-note  of  conflict  against  the 
injustices  and  inequalities  of  life,  which 
had  been  struck  so  strongly  in  "  The  Rob- 
bers," and  which  had  run  through  the  his- 
torical plot  of  "  Fiebko,"  vibrated  perhaps 
more  warmly  than  ever  in  the  domestic 
tale  of  "  Luise  Millerin,"  in  which  a  reflec- 
tion of  his  own  personal  troubles  is  to  be 
found.  The  story  is  that  of  a  young  noble 
who  loves  the  humble  daughter  of  a  musi- 
cian, and  for  her  is  ready  to  sacrifice  every 
thing.  This  youth  is  destined  by  his  noble 
and  ambitious  father  to  build  up  his  for- 
tunes by  marrying  the  mistress  of  the 
reigning  highness.  By  the  inconceivable 
baseness  of  this  ambition,  Schiller  hurled 
his'worst  thunderbolt  at  the  Highnesses  and 
Wellborn  Barons  who  had  wrought  him 
mickle  woe.  There  is  much  that  is  touch- 
ing in  the  picture  of  the  lover's  despair, 
especially  when  we  look  upon  it  as  inspir- 
ed by  the  young  poet's  own  sense  of  the 
gulf  which  separated  from  him  one  sweet 
Lotte  and  another,  high  well-bom  maidens, 
above  a  poet's  rank,  who  was  but  the  son 
of  poor  old  Captain  Schiller,  and  had  as 
yet  no  scrap  of  nobility  to  wrap  himself  in. 
When  his  Ferdinand  demands  indignant- 
ly, if  his  "  patent  of  nobility  is  more  an- 
cient or  of  more  authority  than  the  pri- 
meval scheme  of  the  universe,"  it  is  clear 
that  all  Schiller's  indignant  young  soul 
speaks  in  him.  Thus,  after  he  has  struck 
wildly  at  the  inequalities  of  ordinary  exis- 
tence, the  "  spurns  which  patient  merit 
from  the  unworthy  takes,"  the  sufferings  of 
the  poor  and  the  tyrannies  of  the  rich,  the 
bitter  disappointment  of  those  who  rely 
upon  the  comprehension  of  their  fellows, 
in  his  first  work ;  and  upon  the  horrors  of 
tyranny,  and  self-deceptions  of  ambition 
in  the  second ;  he  comes  to  those  social 
difficulties  which  give  to  all  distinctions  of 
class  their  sharpest  pang,  in  the  drama 


which  brings  this  first  youthful  chapter  of 
his  history  to  a  conclusion.  It  is  in  this 
episode  that  the  reader  will  have  most 
sympathy  with  the  young  poet;  for,  in- 
deed, it  is  always  hard  upon  a  young  man 
when  cruel  fate  separates  him  from  his 
Lotte — and  minds  which  have  little  pa- 
tience with  the  vague  struggle  of  youthful 
rebellion  against  constituted  authority  and 
the  force  of  circumstances,  may  yet  feel 
the  misery  of  the  separated  lovers,  who 
can  be  united  only  by  death.  At  the  same 
time,  Schiller  never  made  a  more  tremen- 
dous assault  upon  the  depravity  of  his 
age,  than  when  he  opposed  to  his  fine  and 
beautiful  plebeian  heroine  the  ambitious 
project  of  Ferdinand's  father,  and  the 
shameful  marriage  which  was  to  form  the 
foundation  of  the  young  noble's  fortune. 
"The  Robbers"  itself  contains  no  such 
trenchant  blow. 

These  two  tragedies  so  far  confirmed 
the  poet's  fame  that  his  retirement  at 
Bauerbach  ended  by  a  call  to  Mannheim, 
where,  in  September,  1783,  he  was  settled 
as  theatre-poet,  a  post  he  had  long  aspired 
to,  and  in  which  he  had  a  small  but  cer- 
tain income,  and  a  position  befitting  his 
fame.  His  terrors  in  respect  of  his  ancient 
sovereign  were  set  at  naught  by  his  natura- 
lisation as  a  subject  of  the  Elector- Palatine, 
and  also  by  his  election  as  a  member  of 
the  German  Society,  which  included  many 
of  the  most  influential  personages  in  Ger- 
many. He  was  thus  placed  in  the  position 
of  aU  others  best  adapted,  one  would  sup- 
pose, for  the  cultivation  of  poetry  and  an 
intellectual  life.  But  he  was  poor — and 
he  was  alone,  which  was  worse — and,  not- 
withstanding that  his  dramas  were  produc- 
ed under  his  own  superintendence,  and  his 
life  full  of  mental  activity,  he  seems  to 
have  languished  in  the  intellectual  city. 
Less  than  a  year  after  his  arrival  there,  he 
received  a  bundle  of  letters  and  presents 
which  had,  a  little  later,  a  great  effect  upon 
his  life.  "  Some  days  ago,"  he  writes,  '*  I 
met  with  a  very  flattering  and  agreeable 
surprise.  There  came  to  me,  out  of  Leip- 
zig, from  unknown  hands,  four  parcels  and 
as  many  letters,  written  with  the  highest 
enthusiasm  towards  me,  and  overflowing 
with  poetical  devotion.  They  were  ac- 
companied by  four  miniature  portraits, 
two  of  which  are  of  very  beautiful  young 
ladies,  and  by  a  pocket-book  spwed  in  the 
finest  taste."  The  writers  of  these  letters 
and  originals  of  the  portraits  were  two 
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pairs  of  betrothed  lovers  in  Leipzig,  one 
couple  of  whom  were  the  future  parents 
of  the  poet  Komer.  They  were  all  young, 
overflowing  with  German  sentimentality 
and  enthusiasm,  and  their  chance  offerings 
of  youthful  admiration  laid  the  ground  of 
a  solid  and  life-long  friendship.  Schiller 
made  no  immediate  reply;  but  he  was 
charmed  and  touched  by  the  frank  homage 
and  offer  of  affection;  and  when,  some 
months  later,  some  of  the  disgusts  of  life 
took  hold  of  his  visionary  soul,  he  sudden- 
ly fell  back  upon  his  unknown  friends,  as 
it  is  so  great  a  relief  and  comfort  to  do, 
and  answered  them  with  full  response  of 
the  heart,  accepting  their  overtures  and 
throwing  himself  upon  their  friendship. 
A  few  months  after  this,  in  March,  1785, 
he  followed  his  letters,  and  appeared  in 
the  midst  of  this  band  of  friends  in  Leip- 
zig, whither  a  short  time  after  he  followed 
Komer  and  his  bride  to  Dresden.  For  the 
four  or  five  following  years  he  lived  in  their 
constant  society,  finding  in  it  all  his  plea- 
sure; nor  was  it  until  in  one  of  his  summer 
wanderings  he  had  met  with  his  future 
wife  that  he  ceased  almost  to  belong  to 
the  Korner  family.  His  friendship  for 
them  continued  without  intermission  all 
his  life;  and  though  warmer  individual 
ties  and  final  establishment  in  life  removed 
him  from  the  constant  intercourse  and 
unity  of  those  youthful  years,  the  bond  of 
affection  was  never  broken.  The  follow- 
ing letter,  written  to  Huber,  who  was  the 
fourth  of  his  correspondents,  before  his 
arrival  in  Dresden,  gives  an  amusing 
glimpse  into  the  domestic  details  of  the 
poet's  existence : — 

"  In  my  new  establishment  at  Leipzig  I  pur. 
pose  to  avoid  one  error  which  has  plagued  me  a 
great  deal  here  in  Mannheim.  It  is  this  :  no 
longer  to  conduct  my  own  housekeeping,  and  also 
no  longer  to  live  alone.  The  former  is  not  by 
any  means  a  business  I  excel  in.  It  costs  me 
less  to  execute  a  whole  conspiracy  in  five  acts, 
than  to  settle  my  domestic  arrangements  for  a 
week;  and  poetry,  you  yourself  know,  is  but  a 
dangerous  assistant  in  calculations  of  economy. 
My  mind  is  drawn  different  ways ;  I  fall  headlong 
out  of  my  ideal  world  if  a  holed  stocking  reminds 
me  of  the  real  world. 

**  As  to  the  other  point,  I  require  for  my  private 
happiness  to  have  a  true  warm  friend  that  would 
be  ever  at  my  hand,  like  my  better  aneel,  to 
whom  I  could  communicate  my  newest  ideas  in 
the  ver^  act  of  conceiving  them,  not  waiting  to 
transmit  them,  as  at  present,  by  letters  or  long 
visits.  Njiy,  when  this  friend  of  mine  lives  be- 
yond the  four  corners  of  my  house,  the  trifling 
circumstance  that  in  order  to  reach  him  I  must 
cross  the  street,  dress  myself,  and  so  forth,  will 


of  itself  destroy  the  enjoyment  of  the  moment, 
and  the  train  of  my  thoughts  is  torn  to  pieces 
before  I  see  him. 

**  Observe  you,  my  good  fellow,  these  are  petty 
matters ;  bat  petty  matters  often  have  the  weigh- 
tiest result  in  the  management  of  life.  I  know 
myself  better  than  perhaps  a  thousand  mothers' 
sons  know  themselves :  I  understand  how  much, 
and  frequently  how  little,  I  require  to  be  com- 
pletely happy.  The  question  therefore  is :  Have 
I  got  this  wish  of  my  heart  fulfilled  in  Leipzig  ? 

"  If  it  were  possible  that  I  could  make  a  lodg- 
ment with  you,  all  my  cares  on  that  head  will  be 
removed.  I  am  no  bad  neighbor,  as  perhaps  you 
ims^ne.  I  have  pliancy  enough  to  suit  myself 
to  another,  and  here  and  there,  withal,  a  certain 
knack,  as  Yorick  says,  at  helping  to  make  lives 
merrier  and  better.  Failing  this,  if  you  find  me 
any  person  that  would  undertake  my  small  eco- 
nomy, everything  would  still  be  well. 

**  I  want  nothing  but  a  bedroom,  which  might 
also '  be  my  working-room,  and  another  chamber 
for  receiving  visits.  The  house- gear  necessary 
for  me  are :  a  good  chest  of  drawers,  a  desk,  a 
bed  and  sofa,  a  table,  and  a  few  chairs.  With 
these  conveniences  my  accommodation  were  suffi- 
ciently provided  for. 

**  I  cannot  live  on  the  ground-floor,  nor  close 
by  the  ridge-tile;  also  my  windows  positively 
must  not  look  into  the  churchyard.  I  love  men, 
and  therefore  like  their  bustle.  If  I  cannot  so 
arrange  it  that  we  (meaning  the  quintuple  alliance) 
shall  mess  together,  I  would  engage  at  the  ia^!e 
tThdU  of  the  inn  :  for  I  had  rather  fast  than  eat 
without  company,  large,  or  else  particularly  good." 

Thus  homely,  sociable,  and  friendly  was 
the  poet's  notion  of  life — no  solemnity  of 
gloomy  abstraction  found  a  place  in  him. 
He  who  would  "  rather  fast  than  eat  with- 
out company,"  and  whose  happiness  de- 
pends upon  "  a  true  warm  friend  ever  at 
hand,"  is,  cold-hearted  as  this  world  may 
be,  little  likely  to  be  left  without  the  fellow- 
ship he  loves;  and  accordingly,  friends 
seemed  to  have  gathered  about  the  tender 
and  gentle  soul  wherever  he  went. 

In  1787  Schiller  made  another  change. 
He  went  to  Weimar  with  the  completed 
drama  of  "  Don  Carlos,"  and — varying 
the  monotony  by  summer  expeditions  in 
the  country  and  long  sojournings  in  Ru- 
dolstadt,  sometimes  prolonged  beyond  the 
summer,  for  the  society  of  his  final  and 
permanent  Lotte,  his  future  wife  —  re- 
mained between  Weimar  and  Jena  for  al- 
most all  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Weimar 
was  not  the  abode  of  the  Muses,  which  it 
had  been  and  afterwards  was,  at  that  un- 
propitious  moment  The  royal  Maecenas 
was  absent,  Goethe  was  in  Italy,  and  the 
new  poet  received  but  a  doubtful  reception 
from  the  lesser  luminaries  in  that  literary 
heaven.  Finally,  Schiller  obtained  a  pro- 
fessorship at  Jena  and  settled  there ;  and 
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in  the  beginning  of  1 790,  having  acquired 
an  income  as  well  as  a  chair,  (which  was 
not  the  case  immediately  on  his  appoint- 
ment,) he  was  made  happy  by  his  marriage 
with  Mdlle.  von  Lengefeld,  whom  he  had 
sought  for  three  years,  and  for  whose 
society  he  had  gladly  abandoned  that  of 
duchesses  and  poets.  A  happier  marriage, 
it  is  apparent,  never  was.  Lotte  seems  to 
have  possessed  all  the  tender  sentimenta- 
lism  of  the  German  character,  along  with 
a  fine  and  cultivated  intelligence ;  and  in 
no  point  could  there  be  a  greater  contrast 
between  the  two  great  German  poets  than 
that  which  might  be  drawn  between  the 
noble  and  sweet  wife  who  dignified  and 
made  happy  the  home  of  Schiller,  and  the 
commonplace  termagant  who  succeeded 
to  all  that  was  left  of  Goethe's  well-worn 
affections.  The  Egoist  fared  according  to 
the  nature  of  such — the  true  and  gentle 
lover  won  at  last  a  prize  worthy  of  him. 
And  henceforward  Schiller's  heart,  hereto- 
fore perhaps  slightly  volage  and  given  to 
general  admiration,  went  no  more  astray. 
He  was  at  length  thoroughly  and  steadily 
happy,  so  far  as  the  inner  circle  of  the 
affections  was  concerned. 

During  this  period  he  produced  few 
great  poetical  works.  His  activity  was 
ceaseless,  and  necessarily  so,  for  he  had 
not  so  far  conquered  Fortune  as  to  com- 
mand the  necessary  Enough  without 
countless  and  diversified  labors.  He  had 
his  "  Thalia" — ^a  dramatic  journal  which 
gave  him  more  trouble  than  pay — and  a 
share  in  other  periodical  labors ;  he  wrote 
much  admirable  prose — Philosophical  Let- 
ters, the  "  Geisterseher,"  and  his  History  of 
the  Netherlands — besides  reviews  and 
many  another  piece  of  literary  work,  such 
as  in  these  days  we  call  pot-boilers;  as 
every  man  who  makes  literature  his  pro- 
fession must  calculate  upon  doing;  but, 
except  his  "  Carlos"  and  a  few  of  his 
shorter  poems,  produced  no  notable  work 
in  his  proper  medium  of  poetry.  In  ad- 
dition to  all  this  toil  he  had  his  lectures  to 
prepare,  which  he  commenced  in  an  alto- 
gether ambitious  way  by  an  introduction 
bearing  the  title,  "  What  is  universal  his- 
tory, and  with  what  views  should  it  be 
studied  ?"  "  Perhaps,"  says  Carlyle,  "  there 
has  never  been  in  Europe  another  course 
of  history  sketched  out  on  principles  so 
magnificent  and  philosophical."  The  study 
of  History  seems  at  this  time  to  have  at- 
tracted him  strongly,  as  did  also  that  of 


philosophy  under  the  inspiration  of  Kant, 
whose  system  laid  a  strong  hold  upon  the 
poet's  imaginative  and  sensitive  soul ;  and 
he  followed  out  with  delight  many  specula- 
tions upon  the  principles  of  art  and  its  moral 
influences,  the  sesthetical  branch  of  the 
Kantian  philosophy,  and  produced  various 
essays  on  these  subjects  which,  as  matters 
not  essential  to  his  fame  as  a  poet,  or  spe- 
cially belonging  to  our  present  subject,  we 
need  not  dwell  upon.  These  speculations, 
if  they  did  not  injure  his  genius,  at  least  re- 
tarded his  poetical  work.  They  made  him 
less  ready  to  engage  in  that  process  of 
composition  which  he  had  anatomised. 
He  himself  admits  that  "the  boldness, 
the  living  glow  which  I  felt  before  a  rule 
was  known  to  me,  have  for  several  years 
been  wanting.  I  now  see  myself,"  he 
adds,  ''^create  dUidiform:  I  watch  the  play 
of  inspiration ;  and  my  fancy,  knowing 
she  is  not  without  a  witness  of  her  move- 
ments,no  longer  moves  with  equal  freedom." 
Had  it  not  been  that  Schiller's  greatest 
works  were  produced  after  this  philosophi- 
cal check  had  been  put  to  the  free  stream 
of  his  imagination,  we  should  have  said 
that  the  effect  must  have  been  evil ;  but 
in  face  of  the  facts  no  such  assertion  can 
be  made. 

These  studies,  however,  and  the  im- 
mense flood  of  general  work  in  which  he 
was  plunged,  were  brought  to  a  sudden 
pause  by  a  severe  illness  which  he  had 
very  shortly  after  his  marriage,  and  by 
which  the  seeds  of  permanent  disease  were 
sown  in  him.  He  never  seems  to  have 
been  perfectly  well  after,  though  he  had 
still  some  fifteen  years  of  noble  exertion 
to  go  through,  and  all  his  finest  works 
were  yet  unwritten.  His  illness,  however, 
and  the  false  rumor  of  his  death  called 
forth  immense  sympathy  and  actual  aid, 
which  was  of  the  greatest  service  to  him. 
In  Denmark  a  few  of  his  devoted  ad- 
mirers had  been  about  to  hold  2ifite  in  his 
honor,  which  was  converted,  when  the 
mistaken  message  of  evil  arrived,  into 
"  obsequies  for  the  dead,"  performed  by 
**  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  in  proces; 
sion,  bearing  garlands  of  flowers,"  and  by 
horns  and  flutes  softly  performing  sympho- 
nies, while  his  "  Hymn  to  Joy"  was  sung ; 
with  a  great  many  other  sentimental  foole- 
ries of  enthusiasm.  This  poetical  carnival 
of  tears  and  song  lasted  three  days,  the 
quaintest  serio-comic  performance,  though 
the  actors  in  it  seem  to  have  been  deli- 
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ciously  unconscious  of  its  absurdity.  But 
the  foolish  celebration  had  a  good  issue, 
in  an  annual  tribute  of  a  thousand  gulden 
oflfered  by  two  of  the  poetical  rioters  to 
the  resuscitated  poet,  which  secured  him 
leisure  and  comfort  for  three  years.  His 
own  Duke,  the  Maecenas  of  Weimar,  came 
to  his  aid  in  a  similar  way  at  a  later 
period ;  and  though  the  income  thus  se- 
cured to  him  was  small,  according  to  our 
estimate,  it  was  enough  to  lift  him  beyond 
the  necessity  of  enforced  labor,  a  blessed 
freedom  for  the  man  of  genius  without 
either  health  or  fortune,  with  so  much  yet 
to  do  in  this  world,  and  so  little  time  to  do 
it  But  for  this  generous  and  timely  aid, 
the  heavenly  vision  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans, 
the  noble  figure  of  Wallenstein,  might 
never  have  been  added  to  the  possessions 
of  the  world. 

His  great  work  "Wallenstein"  origi- 
nated in  this  tranquil  period  after  his  illness, 
when  pecuniary  ease  was  his  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  and  when,  after  long  trial 
and  banishment,  he  was  at  last  able  to  re- 
turn to  his  native  district  and  refresh  him- 
self by  renewed  intercourse  with  all  that 
he  loved.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  this 
new  baptism  of  the  fresh  Swabian  au",  ihe 
sight  of  his  old  father,  his  longing  and 
patient  motlier,  and  his  little  sisters  who 
had  grown  during  his  long  absence  into 
women,  strengthened  the  poet  for  labor 
worthy  of  him.  His  historical  studies  had 
led  him  to  seek  a  subject  in  the  real  annals 
of  his  country,  and  his  philosophical  tastes 
had  drawn  him  towards  a  hero  of  such 
character  and  position  as  should  call  forth 
all  his  knowledge  of  human  motives  and 
principles.  The  young  paladin  of  romance 
was  no  longer  in  Schiller's  way ;  his  tender 
poetical  hero,  torn  asunder  by  a  melan- 
choly love,  struggling  against  parental  in- 
justice and  the  miserable  force  of  prejudice 
and  circumstance,  no  longer  sufficed  for 
the  maturing  mind.  Nor  was  he  like 
Shakespeare,  in  that  divine  heedlessness  of 
genius  which  caught  up  any  chance  grain 
of  ancient  story  that  floated  his  way,  and 
developed  a  great  drama  out  of  it,  as  it 
were  by  chance.  Schiller  weighed  many 
heroic  figures  in  his  poetic  balances  before 
he  chose  any.  He  thought  of  Frederick, 
who  since  then  has  charmed  the  imagina- 
tion of  another  poet  in  prose;  he  thought 
of  the  Swedish  lion  of  the  north;  but, 
fortunately  for  the  world,  chose  neither  of 
these  personages.     Wallenstein,  great,  no- 


ble, erring,  and  unfortunate,  a  man  whose 
plainest  history  cannot  read  otherwise  than 
like  a  romance,  was  better  adapted  for  his 
purpose;  and  with  many  ponderings  the 
poet  turned  over  in  his  mind  the  story  of 
the  great  soldier.  It  was  no  hasty  or 
slight  piece  of  work.  "  For  seven  years," 
Mr.  Carlyle  tells  us,  "  it  had  continued  in  a 
state  of  irregular  and  often  suspended  pro- 
gress ;  sometimes  *  lying  endless  and  form- 
less *  before  him — sometimes  on  the  point 
of  being  given  up  altogether."  The  sub- 
ject grew  and  expanded  as  he  worked  at  it 
in  the  blessed  ease  of  a  time  upon  which 
no  clutch  of  necessity  was  laid.  He  was 
now  at  the  perfection  of  his  powers ;  the 
struggle  which  he  had  to  work  out  was 
one  more  congenial  to  his  early  maturity 
and  to  the  grave  tone  of  his  mind  than  any 
conflict  of  passion.  Schiller's  Wallenstein 
stands  between  the  temptations  of  ambition 
and  that  hard  strain  of  unrewarded,  unap- 
preciated duty,  which  so  often  makes  the 
weary  soul  faint  in  the  midst  of  the  way. 
His  is  the  bitter  mortification  which  makes 
us  almost  pardon  the  rebellion  of  a  faithful 
servant  wronged;  for  his  services  have 
never  been  justly  recognised,  nor  his 
honor  trusted.  Between  ambition  and 
loyalty,  and  between  prudence  and  dar- 
ing— between  the  new,  which  is  always 
attractive  to  genius,  and  the  old,  which  is 
ever  binding  on  the  heart — the  hero  stands 
in  the  midst  of  the  problems  of  middle  age, 
not  those  of  youth ;  and  with  a  noble  force 
and  minuteness  the  poet  follows  him 
through  his  struggle.  The  sentiments  with 
which  we  look  on  are  not  those  of  the 
ordinary  dramatic  spectator.  The  interest 
is  deep  and  tragical,  but  we  scarcely  ven- 
ture to  pity,  nor  is  there  any  tragic  compli- 
cation of  Fate  to  appal  us.  The  circum- 
stances are  dangerous  and  terrible,  but  the 
man  is  greater  than  the  circumstances. 
The  moment  he  comes  before  us  we  feel 
the  magnitude  of  a  being  greatly  form- 
ed— nay,  before  we  see  him,  when  the 
mere  reflection  of  him  even  through  the 
rude  soldiers  that  follow  his  banners,  be- 
trays his  imposing  influence  and  prestige. 

It  is  thus  a  great  moral  picture  which  is 
carefully,  even  elaborately,  set  forth  before 
us,  rather  than  the  spontaneous  outburst 
of  a  creative  imagination.  In  most  of  the 
graver  and  more  philosophical  creations  of 
Shakespeare  there  is  a  sweep  of  passion 
which  produces  an  entirely  different  effect 
upon  the  reader,  which  breaks  out,  even 
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through  the  hesitations  of  Hamlet,  and 
which  carries  us  on  with  resistless  force  in 
sympathy  with  the  jealousy  of  Othello— 
the  madness  of  Lear.  Even  in  Macbeth, 
the  tremendous  force  of  remorse,  working 
with  and  through  his  guilty  ambition,  con- 
fers upon  the  drama  a  might  of  tragic  pas- 
sion which  is  unknown  to  the  German 
poet.  Wallenstein  scarcely  goes  the 
length  of  guilt.  We  have  the  struggle  of 
purpose,  of  intention,  of  varying  plan  and 
uncompleted  design  ;  but  even  his  treason 
is  little  more  than  theoretical.  He  has 
not  yet  lifted  a  finger  against  his  emperor, 
when  the  toils  of  Fate  close  round  him, 
and  he  falls  ere  ever  he  has  completed  one 
act  to  justify  his  doom.  This  austere  reti- 
cence of  design  affects  the  feelings  of  the 
reader  in  the  most  curious  way.  The 
catastrophe  leaves  us  half  exultant  that 
the  hero  has  been  saved  from  any  outward 
stain  of  guilt.  The  growing  darkness 
that  encompasses  him — the  snare  into 
which  he  thrusts  his  noble  head  with 
generous  confidence — the  terrible  sense  of 
approaching  fate,  which  fills  the  very  air 
with  gloom  as  we  accompany  him  to  the 
last  scene — restore  lo  Wallenstein  the  sup- 
port of  our  moral  sympathy,  even  in  his 
mtended  treason.  Nobly  unsuspicious,  in- 
capable of  learning  the  very  alphabet  of 
distrust,  and  with  a  certain  majestic  confi- 
dence in  the  stars,  and  in  his  own  high 
fortune,  he  marches  forward  to  the  great 
treason  he  contemplates,  without  believing 
it  possible  that  other  men  can  be  traitors. 
Though  he  has  been  taught  the  lesson  in 
the  most  forcible  way,  he  cannot  be  con- 
vinced of  anything  so  alien  to  his  nature, 
although  himself  on  the  way  to  commit  a 
similar  crime ;  and  so  great  is  the  skill  of 
the  poet,  that  we  feel  this  curious  paradox 
to  be  completely  truthful,  and  perceive 
that  it  is  impossible  for  Wallenstein,  even 
when  deserted  by  the  great  mass  of  his 
followers,  to  doubt  for  a  moment  the  fide- 
lity of  those  who  remain.  At  the  same 
time  we  watch  all  the  humiliating  circum- 
stances of  his  downfall,  the  desertion  of 
his  generals,  the  failure  even  of  that  awe 
which  has  dways  encompassed  his  person- 
al appearance  on  the  scene  to  his  soldiers — 
with  no  sense  that  the  man  is  humiliated, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  with  a  growing  con- 
viction of  that  internal  nobleness  which  no 
affront  can  affect.  The  anguish  of  his  dis- 
covery that  Piccolomini  has  been  his  enemy 
throughout,  the  blow  to  his  affections  con- 


veyed by  the  defection  of  Max,  and  after- 
wards by  the  young  hero's  death — excite 
our  sympathy  not  only  for  the  pain  he  en- 
dures, but  for  the  noble  effort  with  which 
we  feel  him  to  surmount  these  miseries — 
struck  to  the  heart,  yet  never  yielding  a 
step  though  heaven  and  hell  combine 
against  him.  His  great  soul  is  not  discou- 
raged though  his  heart  is  torn  to  pieces. 
He  dies  unsubdued,  falling  as  a  great  tree 
falls,  to  the  confusion  of  his  enemies  no  less 
than  of  his  friends.  Nothing  can  be  more 
masterly  than  the  delineation  of  Wallen- 
stein*s  sentiments  throughout.  If  it  never 
reaches  the  level  of  the  Hamlets,  he  is 
more  full  of  power  and  meaning  than  any 
individual  hero  of  Shakespeare's  historical 
dramas ;  for  it  is  not  as  a  historical  figure 
only  that  he  is  presented  to  us.  History 
in  Schiller's  reading  of  it  is  no  picturesque 
chronicle,  but  the  deepest  philosophical 
record  of  human  principle  and  action.  He 
selects  his  hero,  not  because  his  story  is 
striking  or  his  position  nationally  impor- 
tant, but  because  it  permits,  along  with 
these  natural  advantages,  much  searching 
of  a  great  human  heart,  and  investigation 
into  its  problems.  It  is  this  which  gives  to 
the  drama  of  "  Wallenstein"  its  great  and 
simple  dignity  and  its  greatest  charm. 

The  story  is  told  more  afler  the  fashion 
of  Shakespeare's  historical  plays  than  of 
any  other  modem  productions.  The  first 
part  of  it,  which  is  a  striking  and  animat- 
ed picture  of  "  Wallenstein's  Camp,"  is 
but  little  known  in  England.  It  has  no 
connection  with  the  tale,  if  tale  it  can  be 
called,  but  forms  a  kind  of  introductory 
chapter  for  those  who  wish  to  acquaint 
themselves  fully  with  the  mise  en  sdne.  It 
is  a  fragment  from  the  noisy,  boisterous 
camp  life,  a  panorama  of  rude  moving  fig- 
ures, clink  of  spurs,  trumpet  notes  breath- 
ing across  the  landscape,  gleams  of  steel 
and  brilliant  colors,  loud  voices,  loud  steps, 
careless  jesting,  rough  levity  and  gravity, 
one  as  little  seemly  as  the  other.  A  rude 
company  of  soldiers  from  all  countries  tell 
in  their  various  ways  of  the  motives  that 
have  brought  them  thither,  the  noisy  free- 
dom which  they  purchase  by  absolute  obe- 
dience, and  all  the  rude  delights  of  war 
and  combat.  It  ends  with  a  tumult  and 
commotion  produced  by  the  bold  (and 
most  quaint)  sermon  of  a  Capuchin  friar, 
in  which  the  leader  of  the  army  is  com- 
mented upon.  They  will  not  hear  a  word 
uttered  against  their  chief.     Wallenstein  is 
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at  once  their  inspiration  and  their  confi- 
dence, the  only  real  thing  they  believe  in. 
When  this  curious  preface,  so  purposeless 
yet  so  full  of  purpose,  ends,  the  real  drama 
opens  upon  us.  We  are  introduced  to  the 
society  of  Wallenstein's  generals,  among 
whom  an  emissary  from  the  emperor, 
charged  to  convey  the  thunderbolt  of  the 
imperial  displeasure,  is  making  a  cautious 
round ;  but  only  to  find  them  all  devoted 
to  their  spirited  leader,  and  indifferent — 
when  not  indignant — to  the  messenger  of 
their  sovereign.  This  ambassador  is  ac- 
companied by  Octavio  Piccolomini,  Wal- 
lenstein's  seeming  brother  and  bosom  friend, 
but  in  reality  the  secret  enemy  who  is  plan- 
ning his  overthrow.  The  other  chief  fig- 
ure in  the  play  is  the  young  and  ardent 
Max  Piccolomini,  a  young  soldier  trained 
in  camps,  who  has  just  made  the  blissful 
discovery  of  what  peace  is,  in  the  wonder- 
ful journey  through  a  smiling  undevastated 
country  which  he  has  taken  as  escort  to 
Wallenstein's  wife  and  young  daughter 
Thekla.  There  are  few  things  more  beau- 
tiful in  poetry  than  the  young  man*s  enthu- 
siastic description  of  this  journey  which 
has  revealed  so  much  to  him — and  the 
sudden  longing  for  peace  which  breathes 
out  of  the  ardent  young  soldier*s  soul. 

**  Mtix.  Peace  I  have  never  seen  !    Yes,  I  have 
seen  it, 
Even  now  I  come  from  it,  my  journey  led  me 
Through  lands  as  yet  unvisited  by  war. 
Oh,  father,  Ufe  has   charms  of  which  we  know 

not  : 
We  have  but  seen  the  barren  coasts  of  life  : 
Like  some  wild  roving  crew  of  lawless  pirates 
Who,  crowded  in  their  narrow  noisome  ship, 
On  the  rude  sea,  with  ruder  manners  dwell, 
Nought  of  the  fair  land  knowing  but  the  bays 
Where  they  may  risk  their  hurried  thievish  land- 
ing— 
Of  the  loveliness  that  in  its  peaceful  dales 
The  land  conceals — oh,  father,  oh,  of  this, 
In  our  wild  voyage  we  have  seen  no  glimpse — 
Oct.  (  Gives  increased  attention. )     And  did  this 

journey  show  you  much  of  it  ? 
A  fax,    '  Twas  the  first  holiday  of  my  existence, 
Tell  me,  what  is  the  end  of  all  this  labor, 
This  grinding  labor  that  has  stolen  my  youth. 
And  left  my  heart  uncharmed  and  void,  my  spirit 
Uncultivated  as  a  wilderness  ? 
The  camp's  unceasing  din  ;  the  neighing  steeds  ; 
The  trumpet's  clang,  the  never-ceasing  round 
Of  service,  discipline,  parade,  give  nothing 
To  the  heart,  the  heart   that  longs  for   nourish- 
ment. 
There  is  no  soul  in  this  insipid  business  : 
Life  has  another  fate  and  other  joys. 

Oct.  Much  hast  thou  learned,  my  son,  in  this 

short  journey! 
Max.  O  blessed  bright  day  when  at  last  the 
soldier 


Shall  march  back  home  to  life,  and  be  a  man  ! 
Through  the  merry  lines  the  colors  are  unfurled 
And  homeward  beats  the  thrilling  soft  peace- 
march. 
All  hats  and  helmets  decked  with  leafy  sprays, 
Last  plunder  of  the  fields !     The  city's  gates 
Fly  open  :  now  needs  no  petard  to  burst  them  : 
The  walls  are  crowded  witn  rejoicing  people. 
Their  shouts   ring  through  the  air :  from   every 

town 
Blithe  bells  are  pealing  forth,  ringing  the  vesper. 
Glad  end  of  bloody  day.     From  town  and  kiam- 

let 
The  joyful  folk  stream  forth,  thronging  and  shout- 
ing. 
Hindering  in  happy  crowds  the  army's  march. 
The  old  man,  glad  to  have  lived  to  see  this  dny. 
Holds  fast  once  more  his  home-returning  son. 
And  he,  a  stranger  to  his  father's  house, 
Forsaken  long,  comes  in  :  with  spreading  boughs 
The  tree  o'ershadows  him  at  his  return. 
Which  at  his  goin^  was  a  slender  sapling ; 
And  modest  blushmg  comes  a  maid  to  meet  him 
Whom  on  her  nurse's  breast  he  left.     Oh  joy 
To  him  for  whom  such  door  shall  be  thrown  wide. 
Such  tender  arms  with  soft  embracings  open."* 

It  is  almost  needless  to  describe  the 
beautiful  character  of  Thekla,  proud, 
sweet,  tender,  and  gentle  princess,  to  whom 
out  of  her  convent,  as  to  Max  out  of  the 
camp,  that  wonderful  revelation  has  come. 
This  brief  journey  has  been  to  both  the 
crown  of  life — it  is  all  that  life  has  to  offer 
them.  The  beautiful  eager  girl,  seeing  her 
hero-father  for  the  first  time  since  her 
childhood,  proud  of  him,  exulting  in  him 
— yet  more  tenderly  concerned  for  her 
mother,  whose  heart  his  ambition  and  dan- 
ger have  wellnigh  broken,  than  for  the  less- 
known  parent — is  touched  with  the  rarest 
and  most  delicate  skill.  She  is  "Fried- 
land's  daughter," — at  her  weakest  moment, 
proud,  still,  and  strong  as  he,  but  with  a 
melancholy  in  her  soul  which  springs  into 
foreboding  strength  when  a  sense  of  the 
dark  mysteries  going  on  around  her  opens 
to  her  mind.  Thekla  is  no  soft  enchant- 
ress, serving  the  aims  of  an  ambition  which 
is  beyond  her  sphere.  Her  judgment  is 
unclouded  even  by  her  love :  at  the  risk 
of  her  own  heartbreak,  she  bids  her  lover 
obey  his  honorable  and  direct  impulse  to 
leave  her  father  when  Wallenstein  throws 
off  his  allegiance ;  and  when  the  news  of 
Max's  death,  the  only  news  that  was  to  be 
looked  for,  comes,  Thekla  is  heroic  in  the 
great  calm  of  grief  that  succeeds  her  first 
desperation.  Her  famous  song  has  afford- 
ed a  sentimentally  foolish  expression  of 

*  We  have  taken  Mr.  Carlyle's  version  of  this 
beautiful  passage  with  a  few  modifications,  as 
more  dose  to  the  original  than  that  of  Colerklge. 
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fictitious  or  superficial  feeling  to  so  many, 
that  we  almost  fear  to  quote  it  as  showing 
the  very  key-note  of  her  noble  character. 
There  is  no  wail  of  discontent  in  it,  but  a 
magnificent  stillness  of  woe.  "  I  have  had 
all  the  happiness  of  earth — I  have  lived 
and  loved."  What  iSner  utterance  was 
ever  given  to  Youth's  pathetic  record  of 
its  own  brief  existence,  its  characteristic 
mingling  of  satisfaction  and  despair? — ^a 
whole  world  of  meaning  breathes  through 
the  brief  simplicity  of  those  much-abused 
words. 

We  need  not  go  further  into  the  drama, 
nor  point  out  the  somewhat  stem  and 
careless  hand  with  which  Schiller  draws 
his  group  of  generals — all  moved  by  one 
impulse,  and  that  the  meanest  motive  of 
which  humanity  is  capable,  mere  self-in- 
terest. Perhaps  our  interest  would  have 
been  distracted  from  the  principal  figure 
had  the  poet  shown  us  any  relenting  on 
the  part  of  these  rough  soldiers,  any  power 
of  judgment  or  lingering  softness  of  sym- 
pathy and  devotion  to  the  chief  who  had 
dealt  so  generously  with  them.  As  it  is, 
their  universal  exhibition  of  a  coarser 
material  nature,  the  instant  response  which 
all  make  to  Piccolomini*s  whisper  of 
danger  on  one  side  and  reward  on  the 
other — with  the  one  exception  of  Butler, 
who  is  moved  by  the  sharper  sting  of  in- 
jured self  love;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
the  equally  coarse  partisanship  of  Tertsky 
and  Illo,  to  the  chief  whom  they  drag  on 
to  his  ruin,  hoping  for  unparalleled  success 
and  advancement  through  his  means, — 
keep  in  perfect  relief  the  one  great  form, 
whom  we  seem  to  see  against  a  pure 
heaven  of  blue,  even  in  his  wrong-doing, 
instead  of  the  stormy  and  crowded  back- 
ground which  is  appropriate  to  the  others. 
The  tragedy  winds  up  with  almost  as  much 
slaughter  as  Hamlet,  but  the  reader  is  not 
permitted  to  see  the  massacre.  The  con- 
fusion, excitement,  and  terror  of  the  murder 
of  Wallenstein,  which  we  divine  vaguely 
at  a  distance  by  means  of  the  sudden  tragic 
commotion  and  half-heard  tumult ;  the 
pathos  of  Thekla's  flight  to  the  tomb  of 
her  lover,  where  we  know  her  broken 
heart  will  cease  to  beat;  and  the  brief 
tragic  record  of  that  young  hero's  end  in 
the  heat  of  battle, — come  one  after  another, 
with  differing  degrees  of  pain,  which  ga- 
ther into  one  sombre  but  j&ne  climax.  All 
the  noble  figures  thus  depart  by  separate 
ways  into  the  darkness ;  the  ignoble  remain 


to  wear  out  their  meaner  lives  as  Fate  per- 
mits ;  but  the  poet  reserves  one  final  touch 
of  anguish,  more  bitter,  more  sharp  than 
death,  for  the  ambitious  schemer  Picco- 
lomini,  who  has  built  his  own  fortunes  on 
the  ruin  of  his  brother-in-arms.  Wallen- 
stein is  dead,  swept  out  of  the  world,  his 
glory,  his  power,  his  honor,  his  family,  all 
made  an  end  of,  in  total  and  imiversal 
destruction.  The  other  wins ;  but  he  wins 
by  losing  all  that  has  made  the  struggle 
worth  his  while.  When  the  now  childless 
Octavio  stands  in  the  desolate  lodging  of 
his  friend  and  victim,  and  has  the  imperial 
letter  put  into  his  hand  addressed  to  the 
Fnnce  Piccolomini,  we  see  that  success  has 
a  more  desperate  punishment  than  failure, 
and  that  there  is  in  the  victory  of  deceit 
and  self-regard  a  more  appalling  blackness 
and  anguish  than  in  ruin  itself. 

Thus  the  high  moral  which  Schiller 
loved  to  carry  through  all  the  realms  of 
fancy  has  its  most  full  and  impressive  ex- 
pression. 

The  only  other  of  Schiller's  dramas 
into  which  our  space  permits  us  to  enter, 
and  which  is  to  ourselves  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  works  of  imagination  in  existence, 
is  the  "  Maid  of  Orleans."  No  being  more 
attractive  to  the  imagination  than  Joan  of 
Arc  has  ever  found  a  place  in  history ;  and 
in  this  drama  the  poet  has  poured  all  the 
glowing  light  of  genius  upon  that  beautiful 
simple  figure,  expanding  its  outlines  into 
an  angelic  grandeur  and  sweetness,  and 
surrounding  it  with  an  atmosphere  of 
generous  enthusiasm  and  visionary  glory. 
No  historical  doubt  or  questioning  inter- 
feres with  Schiller's  fervor  of  poetic  admi- 
ration. His  natural  love  of  everything 
ideally  pure  and  lofty  finds  the  most  ge- 
nuine satisfaction  in  such  a  subject.  The 
tender  skill  with  which  he  contrives  for 
his  heroine  a  sliadow  of  weakness  as  ideal 
as  her  strength  and  purity — the  wavering 
of  her  virgin  soul  firom  absolute  duty  at 
the  sight  of  the  fair-faced  Englishman — the 
soft  magic  which  steals  into  her  imagina- 
tion alone,  most  sacred  and  stainless  of 
visionary  sins,— could  only  have  originated 
in  a  mind  as  pure,  and  a  heart  as  capable 
of  understanding  purity.  Here  genius 
itself  would  not  be  half  so  great,  but  for 
the  aid  of  the  pure  soul  and  stainless  moral 
temperament  This  noble  rendering  of 
the  Pucelle's  wonderful  story  gives  us  not 
only  one  of  the  finest  of  imaginative  crea- 
tions, but  reveals  to  us  the  purity,  the 
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simplicity,  the  sweetness  of  the  poet's  mind, 
capable,  in  an  age  so  soiled  and  so  un- 
believing, in  the  very  shadow  of  that  vile 
image  by  which  Voltaire  made  himself  in- 
famous, of  placing  so  fair  a  vision  before 
the  world.  How  far  the  supernatural  ele- 
ments involved  are  justifiable  we  need  not 
ask ;  for  anything  is  justifiable  which  con- 
tributes to  the  excellence  of  a  creation  at 
once  so  lovely  and  so  heroic. 

There  is  no  need  to  indicate  the  features 
of  a  tale  so  universally  known.  The 
character  of  Jeanne  d*Arc  herself  is  what 
we  seek  in  every  repetition  of  her  story ; 
and  we  know  none  so  elevated  or  so  beau- 
tiful as  that  of  Schiller.  A  shade  of  musing 
sadness  mingles  at  all  times  with  the  ra- 
diance of  high  purpose  and  rapt  resolution 
which  carry  her  through  her  mission.  In 
the  midst  of  battle  and  council,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  king,  between  the  suitors  who 
contend  for  her  favor,  and  the  archbishops 
before  whom  she  bows  in  loyal  humility, 
she  is  a  thing  apart,  softly  abstracted  in  her 
simplicity  and  straightforwardness.  No 
complication  of  other  emotions  breaks  in, 
except  once,  to  weaken  the  single  and  fixed 
purpose  which  gives  so  much  grandeur  to 
her  figure.  The  cloud  which  passes  over 
her  is  absolute,  like  the  brightness  of  her 
first  appearance.  Her  visionary  sin  darkens 
her  whole  being  while  it  lasts.  She  has 
not  a  word  to  say  in  answer  to  the  accusa- 
tion of  witchcraft.  That  guilt  is  not  hers ; 
but  other  guilt  is  hers,  of  which  no  one 
knows,  which  shuts  her  mouth  from  all 
pleas  of  innocence.  She  is  silent,  for  she 
has  gone  astray.  She  suffers  dumbly  the 
false  blame,  the  ungrateful  frenzy  of  the 
populace  against  her,  who  but  now  made 
the  heavens  ring  with  her  name.  She 
wanders  forth  alone,  uncomplaining,  not 
even  breathing  to  her  own  faithful  com- 
panion the  fact  that  she  is  innocent.  Mus- 
ing she  goes,  as  musing  she  came,  her  soul 
wrapt  in  thoughts  incomprehensible  to 
those  around  her ;  un|;il  in  the  silence  and 
unresisted  shame  her  heart  is  freed  from 
her  error,  her  divine  confidence  returns. 
Schiller  has  not  dared  to  follow  Joanna 
through  the  real  facts  of  her  story — he  has 
shrunk  from  the  stake,  and  that  profound 
misapprehension  of  her  contemporaries 
which  even  our  Shakespeare  was  not  great 
enough  to  free  his  kingly  imagination  from. 
He  has  given  to  his  heroic  maiden  a  death 
less  terrible  and  more  poetic,  a  change  for 
which  perhaps  in  tlie  mtcrcsts  of  human- 


ity we  may  thank  him,  though  we  can  con- 
ceive how  those  terrible  facts  might  be  so 
treated  as  to  add  yet  a  nobler  drama  to 
literature.  Joanna  dies  gloriously  after  a 
victory  in  Schiller's  noble  poem — a  fact 
which  satisfies  better  the  natural  human 
craving  for  some  sort  of  poetic  justice,  po- 
pularly so  called. 

We  need  not  discuss  the  other  dramas, 
which  are  less  lofty  than  these  two  supreme 
productions  of  the  poet's  imagination. 
The  "Tell,"  which  is  one  of  the  best 
known,  is  a  fine,  animated,  and  picturesque 
production,  full  of  life  and  action,  and  with 
many  passages  of  great  poetical  merit; 
but  it  fails  in  character,  there  being  too 
much  action  and  variety  of  scene  for  any 
consistent  stud)r^  of  individual  mind  or 
heart.  To  oureelves  "Don  Carlos"  is 
more  interesting  than  either  "Tell"  or 
"  Mary  Stuart ;"  but  the  reputation  of 
Schiller,  we  believe,  can  never  be  more 
fitly  justified  and  realised  than  by  the  two 
works  to  which  we  have  specially  re- 
ferred,—  the  great  philosophical  concep- 
tion of  Wallenstein — the  pure,  noble,  and 
glowing  imagination  which  appears  in  the 
story  of  the  heroic  Maid. 

These  dramas  are  like  the  leading  fig- 
ures in  another  drama,  that  of  the  poet^s 
life.  Behind  them,  like  the  crowds  of 
Wallenstein's  army,  is  a  thronged  back- 
ground of  other  work,  enough  of  itself  to 
have  filled  the  days  of  any  ordinary  man. 
Much  of  this  is  unimportant  in  Schiller's 
history.  We  need  not  attempt  any  ac- 
count of  "  Thalia,"  or  the  "  Horen,"  or  of 
those  personal  epigrams  entided  "  Xenien," 
by  which  he  and  Goethe  lashed  their  con- 
temporaries— which  doubtless  both  poets 
thought  of  as  matters  of  no  ordinary 
weight,  and  which  stung  half  Germany 
into  wrath  and  retaliation.  There  is  no 
better  evidence  of  the  pettiness  of  quarreb, 
even  when  conducted  by  genius,  than  the 
weariness,  not  to  speak  of  any  wanner 
feeling,  with  which  we  regard  those  fossi- 
lised relics  of  past  squabbles,  no  doubt 
deeply  exciting  at  the  time  to  the  person- 
ages involved.  To  be  sure  there  is  still  a 
public  which  dwells  upon  the  "  Dunciad ;" 
and  the  minds  which  relish  that,  might 
probably  find  some  pasturage  in  the 
"  Xenien,"  which  luckily  to  the  greater 
part  of  the  world  are  dead  as  red-herrings, 
and  not  more  attractive.  We  doubt 
either  whether  the  mind  of  any  but  a  very 
entb.usiastic  reader  can  follow  the  purpose 
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nute  to  the  diflference  of  longitude  between 
151°  14'  west  and  103^°  west. 

Mere  mistakes  of  calculation,  however, 
matter  little  in  such  cases.  They  do  not 
affect  the  interest  of  a  story  even  in  such 
extreme  cases  as  in  "  Ivanhoe,"  where  a 
full  century  is  dropped  in  such  sort  that 
one  of  Richard  the  First's  knigkts  holds 
converse  with  a  contemporary  of  the  Con- 
queror, who,  if  my  memory  deceives  me 
not,  was  Cceur  de  Lion's  great-great-grand- 
father. It  is  a  pity,  however,  that  a  nove- 
list or  indeed  any  writer  should  attempt  to 
sketch  scientific  methods  with  which  he  is 
not  familiar.  No  discredit  can  attach  to 
any  person,  not  an  astronomer,  who  does 
not  understand  the  astronomical  processes 
for  determining  latitude  and  longitude,  any 
more  than  to  one  who,  not  being  a  lawyer, 
is  unfamiliar  with  the  rules  of  Conveyanc- 
ing. But  when  an  attempt  is  made  by  a 
writer  of  fiction  to  give  an  exact  descrip- 
tion of  any  technical  matter,  it  is  as  well 
to  secure  correctness  by  submitting  the  de- 
scription to  some  friend  acquainted  with 
the  principles  of  the  subject.  For,  singu- 
larly enough,  people  pay  much  more  at- 
tention to  these  descriptions  when  met 
with  in  novels  than  when  given  in  text- 
books of  science,  and  they  thus  come  to 
remember  thoroughly  well  precisely  what 
they  ought  to  forget.  I  think,  for  instance, 
that  it  may  not  improbably  have  been 
some  recollection  of  *•  Foul  Play  "  which 
led  Mr.  I^ockyer  to  make  the  surprising 
statement  that  longitude  is  determined  at 
sea  by  comparing  chronometer  time  with 
local  time,  which  is  found  "  at  noon  by 
observing,  with  the  aid  of  a  sextant,  when 
the  sun  is  at  the  highest  point  of  its  path." 
Our  novelists  really  must  not  lead  the  stu- 
dent of  astronomy  astray  in  this  manner. 

It  will  be  clear  to  the  reader,  by  this 
time,  that  the  great  point  in  determining 
the  longitude,  is  to  have  the  true  time  of 
Greenwich  or  some  other  reference  station, 
in  order  that  by  comparing  this  time  with 
ship  time,  the  longitude  east  or  west  of  the 
reference  station  may  be  ascertained.  Ship 
time  can  always  be  determined  by  a  morn- 
ing or  afternoon  observation  of  the  sun,  or 
by  observing  a  known  star  when  towards 
the  east  or  west,  at  which  time  the  diurnal 
motion  raises  or  depresses  it  most  rapidly. 
The  latitude  being  known,  the  time  of  day 
(any  given  day)  at  which  the  sun  or  a  star 
should  have  any  particular  altitude  is 
known  also,  and,  therefore,  conversely, 
New  Series.— Vol.  XVIII.,  No.  5 


when  the  altitude  of  the  sun  or  a  star 
has  been  noted,  the  seaman  has  learned 
the  time  of  day.  But  to  find  Greenwidi 
time  is  another  matter;  and  without 
Greenwich  time,  ship  time  teaches  nothing 
as  to  the  longitude.  How  is  the  voyager 
at  sea  or  in  desert  places  to  know  the  ex- 
act: time  at  Greenwich  or  some  other  fixed 
station  ?  We  have  seen  that  chronometers 
are  used  for  this  purpose ;  and  chronome- 
ters are  now  made  so  marvellously  perfect 
in  construction  that  they  can  be  trusted  to 
show  true  time  within  a  few  seconds,  un- 
der ordinary  conditions.  But  it  must  not 
be  overlooked  that  in  long  voyages  a  chro- 
nometer, however  perfect  its  construction, 
is  more  liable  to  get  wrong  than  at  a  fixed 
station.  That  it  is  continually  tossed  and 
shaken  is  something ;  but  is  not  the  chief 
trial  to  which  it  is  exposed.  *The  great 
changes  of  temperature  endured  when  a 
ship  passes  from  the  temperate  latitudes 
across  the  torrid  zone  to  the  temperate  zone 
again,  try  a  chronometer  far  more  severely 
than  any  ordinary  form  of  motion.  And 
then  it  is  to  be  noted  that  a  very  insignifi- 
cant time-error  corresponds  to  a  difference 
of  longitude  quite  sufficient  to  occasion  a 
serious  error  in  the  ship's  estimated  posi- 
tion. For  this  reason  and  for  others,  it  is 
desirable  to  have  some  means  of  determin- 
ing Greenwich  time  independently  of 
chronometers. 

This,  in  fact,  is  the  famous  problem  for 
the  solution  of  which  such  high  rewards 
were  offered  and  have  been  given.*  It 
was  to  solve  this  problem  that  Whistonj 
the  same  wTTo  fondly  imagined  Newton 
was  afraid  of  him.f  suggested  the  use  of 
bombs  and  mortars ;  for  which  Hogarth 

*  For  the  invention  of  the  chronometer  Harri- 
son (a  Yorkshire  carpenter  and  the  son  of  a  car- 
penter) received  twenty  thousand  pounds.  This 
sum  had  heen  offered  for  a  marine  chronometer 
which  would  stand  the  test  of  two  voyages  of 
assigned  length  Harrison  labored  fifty  years 
before  he  succeeded  in  nyeting  the  required  con- 
ditions. 

t  Newton,  for  excellent  reasons,  had  opposed 
Whiston's  election  to  the  Royal  Society.  Like 
most  small  men  Whiston  was  eager  to  secure  a 
distinction  which,  unless  spontaneously  offered  to 
him,  could  have  conferred  no  real  honor.  Accord- 
ingly he  was  amusingly  indignant  with  Newton 
for  opposing  him.  **  Newton  perceived,'*  he 
wrote,  **  that  I  could  not  do  as  his  other  darling 
friends  did,  that  is,  learn  of  him  without  contra- 
dicting him  when  I  differed  in  opinion  from  him  : 
he  could  not  in  his  old  age  bear  such  contradic- 
tion, and  so  he  was  afraid  of  me  the  last  thirteen 
years  of  his  life." 
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pilloried  him  in  the  celebrated  madhouse 
scene  of  the  Rake's  Progress.  Of  course 
Whiston  had  perceived  the  essential  fea- 
ture of  all  methods  intended  for  determin- 
ing the  longitude.  Any  signal  which  is 
recognisable,  no  matter  by  eye  or  ear,  or  in 
whatsoever  way,  at  both  stations,  the  refe- 
rence station  and  the  station  whose  longi- 
tude is  required,  must  necessarily  suffice 
to  convey  the  time  of  one  station  to  the 
other.  The  absurdity  of  Whiston's  scheme 
lay  in  the  implied  supposition  that  any 
form  of  ordnance  could  propel  rocket 
signals  far  enough  to  be  seen  or  heard  in 
mid-ocean.  Manifestly  the  only  signals 
available,  when  telegraphic  communica- 
tion is  impossible,  are  signals  in  the  celes- 
tial spaces;  for  these  alone  can  be  dis- 
cerned simultaneously  from  widely  distant 
parts  of  th*e  earth.  It  has  been  to  such 
signals,  then,  that  men  of  science  have 
turned  for  the  required  means  of  determin- 
ing longitude. 

Galileo  was  the  first  to  point  out  that 
the  satellites  of  Jupiter  supply  a  series  of 
signals  which  might  serve  to  determine 
the  longitude.  When  one  of  these  bodies 
is  eclipsed  in  Jupiter's  shadow,  or  passes 
out  of  sight  behind  Jupiter's  disc,  or  re- 
appears from  eclipse  or  occultation,  the 
phenomenon  is  one  which  can  be  seen 
from  a  whole  hemisphere  of  the  earth's 
surface.  It  is  as  truly  a  signal  as  the  ap- 
pearance or  disappearance  of  a  light  in 
ordinary  night-signalling.  If  it  can  be 
calculated  beforehand  that  one  of  these 
events  will  take  place  at  any  given  hour 
of  Greenwich  time,  then,  from  whatever 
spot  the  phenomenon  is  observed,  it  is 
known  there  that  the  Greenwich  hour  is 
that  indicated.  Theoretically  this  is  a 
solution  of  the  famous  problem ;  and 
Galileo,  the  discoverer  of  Jupiter's  four 
satellites,  thought  he  had  found  the  means 
of  determining  the  longitude  with  great  ac- 
curacy. Unfortunately  these  hopes  have 
not  been  realized.  At  sea,  indeed,  except 
in  the  calmest  weather,  it  is  impossible  to 
observe  the  phenomena  of  Jupiter's  satel- 
lites, simply  because  the  telescope  cannot 
Ave  directed  steadily  upon  the  planet.  But 
•  even  on  land  Jupiter's  satellites  afford  but 
limperfect  means  of  guessing  at  the  longi- 
tude. Foe,  at  present,  tlieir  motions  have 
/not 'been  thoroughly  mastered  by  astrono- 
•iners,  and  though  the  Nautical  Almanac 
gives  the  estimated  epochs  for  the  various 
phenomena  of  th^  four  satellites,  yet,  ow- 


ing to  the  imperfection  of  the  tables,  these 
epochs  are  often  found  to  be  appreciably 
in  error.  There  is  yet  another  difficulty. 
The  satellites  are  not  mere  points,  but  be- 
ing in  reality  also  as  large  as  or  larger  than 
our  moon,  they  have  discs  of  appreciable 
though  small  dimensions.  Accordingly 
they  do  not  vanish  or  reappear  instantane- 
ously^ but  gradually,  the  process  lasting  in 
reality  several  seconds  (a  longer  or  shorter 
time,  according  to  the  particular  satellites 
considered),  and  the  estimated  moment  of 
the  phenomenon  thus  comes  to  depend  on 
the  power  of  the  telescope  employed,  or 
the  skill  or  the  visual  powers  of  the  ob- 
server, or  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  so  on.  Accordingly,  very  little  re- 
liance could  be  placed  on  such  observations 
as  a  mean  for  determining  the  longitude 
with  any  considerable  degree  of  exactness. 
No  other  celestial  phenomena  present 
themselves  except  those  depending  on  the 
moon's  motions.*     All  the  planets,  as  well 


*  If  but  a  star  or  a  few  would  periodically  (and 
Quite  regularly)  **go  out"  for  a  few  moments, 
the  intervals  between  such  vanishings  being  long 
enough  to  insure  that  one  would  not  he  mistaken 
in  point  of  time  for  the  next  or  following  one, 
then  it  would  be  possible  to  determine  Greenwich 
or  other  reference  time  with  great  exactness. 
And  here  one  cannot  but  recognize  an  argument 
against  the  singular  theory  that  the  stars  were 
intended  simply  as  lights  to  adorn  our  heavens 
and  to  be  of  use  to  mankind.  The  teleologists 
who  have  adopted  this  strange  view,  can  hardly 
show  how  the  theory  is  consistent  with  the  fact 
that  quite  readily  the  stars  (or  a  few  of  them) 
might  have  been  so  contrived  as  to  give  man  the 
means  of  travelling  with  much  more  security  over 
the  length  and  breadth  of  his  domain  than  is  at 
present  possible.  In  this  connection  I  venture  to 
quote  a  passage  in  which  Sir  John  Herschel  has 
touched  on  the  usffuluess  of  the  stars,  in  terms 
which,  were  they  not  corrected  by  other  and  better 
known  passages  in  his  writings,  might  suggest 
that  he  had  adopted  the  theory  I  have  just  men- 
tioned:— **The  stars,**  he  said,  in  an  address  to 
the  Astronomical  Society,  in  1827,  **are  land- 
marks of  the  universe ;  and  amidst  the  endless 
and  complicated  fluctuations  of  our  system,  seem 
placed  by  its  Creator  as  guides  and  records,  not 
merely  to  elevate  our  minds  by  the  contemplation 
of  what  is  vast,  but  to  teach  us  to  direct  our  ac- 
tions by  reference  to  what  is  immutable  in  His 
works.  It  is  indeed  hardly  possible  to  over-ap- 
preciate their  value  in  this  point  of  view.  Every 
well-determined  star,  from  the  moment  its  place 
is  registered,  becomes  to  the  astronomer,  the 
geographer,  the  navigator,  the  surveyor,  a  point 
of  departure  which  can  never  deceive  or  fail  him, 
— the  same  for  ever  and  in  all  places,  of  a  deli- 
cacy so  extreme  as  to  be  a  test  for  every  instru- 
ment yet  invented  by  man,  yet  equally  adapted 
for  the  most  ordinary  purposes ;  as  available  for 
regulating  a  town-clock  as  for  conducting  a  navy 
to  the  Indies ;  as  effective  for  mapping  down  the 
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pilloried  him  in  the  celebrated  madhouse 
scene  of  the  Rake*s  Progress.  Of  course 
Whiston  had  perceived  the  essential  fea- 
ture of  all  methods  intended  for  determin- 
ing the  longitude.  Any  signal  which  is 
recognisable,  no  matter  by  eye  or  ear,  or  in 
whatsoever  way,  at  both  stations,  the  refe- 
rence station  and  the  station  whose  longi- 
tude is  required,  must  necessarily  suffice 
to  convey  the  time  of  one  station  to  the 
other.  The  absurdity  of  Whiston's  scheme 
lay  in  the  implied  supposition  that  any 
form  of  ordnance  could  propel  rocket 
signals  far  enough  to  be  seen  or  heard  in 
mid-ocean.  Manifestly  the  only  signals 
available,  when  telegraphic  communica- 
tion is  impossible,  are  signals  in  the  celes- 
tial spaces ;  for  these  alone  can  be  dis- 
cerned simultaneously  from  widely  distant 
parts  of  th*e  earth.  It  has  been  to  such 
signals,  then,  that  men  of  science  have 
turned  for  the  required  means  of  determin- 
ing longitude. 

Galileo  was  the  first  to  point  out  that 
the  satellites  of  Jupiter  supply  a  series  of 
signals  which  might  serve  to  determine 
the  longitude.  When  one  of  these  bodies 
is  eclipsed  in  Jupiter's  shadow,  or  passes 
out  of  sight  behind  Jupiter's  disc,  or  re- 
appears from  eclipse  or  occultation,  the 
phenomenon  is  one  which  can  be  seen 
from  a  whole  hemisphere  of  the  earth's 
surface.  It  is  as  truly  a  signal  as  the  ap- 
pearance or  disappearance  of  a  light  in 
ordinary  night-signalling.  If  it  can  be 
calculated  beforehand  that  one  of  these 
events  will  take  place  at  anv  given  hour 
of  Greenwich  time,  then,  from  whatever 
spot  the  phenomenon  is  observed,  it  is 
known  there  that  the  Greenwich  hour  is 
that  indicated.  Theoretically  this  is  a 
solution  of  the  famous  problem ;  and 
Galileo,  the  discoverer  of  Jupiter's  four 
satellites,  thought  he  had  found  the  means 
of  determining  the  longitude  with  great  ac- 
curacy. Unfortunately  these  hopes  have 
not  been  realized.  At  sea,  indeed,  except 
in  the  calmest  weather,  it  is  impossible  to 
observe  the  phenomena  of  Jupiter's  satel- 
lites, simply  because  the  telescope  cannot 
Axe  directed  steadily  upon  the  planet.     But 

•  even  on  land  Jupiter's  satellites  afford  but 

•  imperfect  ineans  of  guessing  at  the  longi- 
tude. Foe,  at  present,  their  motions  have 
.Tiot'been  thoroughly  mastered  by  astrono- 
mers, and  though  the  Nautical  Almanac 
gives  the  estimated  epochs  for  the  various 
phenomena  of  th^  four  satellites,  yet,  ow- 


ing to  the  imperfection  of  the  tables,  these 
epochs  are  often  found  to  be  appreciably 
in  error.  There  is  yet  another  difficulty. 
The  satellites  are  not  mere  points,  but  be- 
ing in  reality  also  as  large  as  or  larger  than 
our  moon,  they  have  discs  of  appreciable 
though  small  dimensions.  Accordingly 
they  do  not  vanish  or  reappear  instantane- 
ouslyj  but  gradually,  the  process  lasting  in 
reality  several  seconds  (a  longer  or  shorter 
time,  according  to  the  particular  satellites 
considered),  and  the  estimated  moment  of 
the  phenomenon  thus  comes  to  depend  on 
the  power  of  the  telescope  employed,  or 
the  skill  or  the  visual  powers  of  the  ob- 
server, or  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  so  on.  Accordingly,  very  little  re- 
liance could  be  placed  on  such  observations 
as  a  mean  for  determining  the  longitude 
with  any  considerable  degree  of  exactness. 
No  other  celestial  phenomena  present 
themselves  except  those  depending  on  the 
moon's  motions.*     All  the  planets,  as  well 

*  If  but  a  star  or  a  few  would  periodically  (and 
quite  regularly)  *'go  out"  for  a  few  moments, 
the  intervals  between  such  vanishings  being  long 
enough  to  insure  that  one  would  not  be  mistaken 
in  point  of  time  for  the  next  or  following  one, 
then  it  would  be  possible  to  determine  Greenwich 
or  other  reference  time  with  great  exactness. 
And  here  one  cannot  but  recognize  an  argument 
against  the  singular  theory  that  the  stars  were 
intended  simply  as  lights  to  adorn  our  heavens 
and  to  be  of  use  to  mankind.  The  teleologists 
who  have  adopted  this  strange  view,  can  hardly 
show  how  the  theory  is  consistent  with  the  fact 
that  quite  readily  the  stars  (or  a  few  of  them) 
might  have  been  so  contrived  as  to  give  man  the 
means  of  travelling  with  much  more  security  over 
the  length  and  breadth  of  his  domain  than  is  at 
present  possible.  In  this  connection  I  venture  to 
quote  a  passage  in  which  Sir  John  Herschel  has 
touched  on  the  tisefulness  of  the  stars,  in  terms 
which,  were  they  not  corrected  by  other  and  better 
known  passages  in  his  writings,  might  suggest 
that  he  had  adopted  the  theory  I  have  just  men- 
tioned:— "The  stars,"  he  said,  in  an  address  to 
the  Astronomical  Society,  in  1827,  **  are  land- 
marks of  the  universe ;  and  amidst  the  endless 
and  complicated  fluctuations  of  our  system,  seem 
placed  by  its  Creator  as  guides  and  records,  not 
merely  to  elevate  our  minds  by  the  contemplation 
of  what  is  vast,  but  to  teach  us  to  direct  our  ac- 
tions by  reference  to  what  is  immutable  in  His 
works.  It  is  indeed  hardly  possible  to  over-ap- 
preciate their  value  in  this  point  of  view.  Every 
well-determined  star,  from  the  moment  its  place 
is  registered,  becomes  to  the  astronomer,  the 
geographer,  the  navigator,  the  surveyor,  a  point 
of  departure  which  can  never  deceive  or  fail  nim, 
— the  same  for  ever  and  in  all  places,  of  a  deli- 
cacy so  extreme  as  to  be  a  test  for  every  instru- 
ment yet  invented  by  man,  yet  equally  adapted 
for  the  most  ordinary  purposes ;  as  aviulable  for 
regulating  a  town -clock  as  for  conducting  a  navy 
to  the  Indies  ;  as  effective  for  mapping  down  the 
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as  the  sun  and  moon,  traverse  at  various 
rates  and  in  diflferent  paths  the  sphere  of 
the  fixed  stars.  But  the  moon  alone 
moves  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  act  as  a 
time-indicator  for  terrestrial  voyagers. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  explain  why 
rapidity  of  motion  is  important ;  but  the 
following  illustration  may  be  given  for  the 
purpose.  The  hour-hand  of  a  clock  does 
in  reality  indicate  the  minute  as  well  as  the 
hour;  yet  owing  to  the  slowness  of  its 
motion  we  regard  the  hour-hand  as  an 
unsatisfactory  time  indicator,  and  only 
consider  it  as  showing  what  hour  is  in  pro- 
gress. So  with  the  more  slowly  moving 
celestial  bodies.  They  would  serve  well 
enough,  at  least  some  among  them  would, 
to  show  the  day  of  the  year^  if  we  could 
only  imagine  that  such  information  were 
ever  required  from  celestial  bodies.  But 
it  would  be  hopeless  to  attempt  to  ascer- 
tain the  true  time  with  any  degree  of  ac- 
curacv  from  their  motions.  Now  the  moon 
really  moves  with  considerable  rapidity 
among  the  stars.t  She  completes  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  celestial  sphere  in  27  J  days  (a 
period  less  than  the  common  lunation),  so 
that  in  one  day  she  traverses  about  thirteen 

intricacies  of  a  petty  barony,  as  for  adjusting  the 
boundaries  of  transatlantic  empires.  When  once 
its  place  has  been  thoroughly  ascertained,  and 
carefully  recorded,  the  brazen  circle  with  which 
the  useful  work  was  done  may  moulder,  the 
marble  pillar  may  totter  on  its  base,  and  the  as- 
tronomer himself  survive  only  in  the  gratitude  of 
posterity ;  but  the  record  remains,  and  transfuses 
all  its  own  exactness  into  every  determination  which 
takes  it  for  a  groundwork,  giving  to  inferior  instru- 
ments, nay,  even  to  temporary  contrivances,  and 
to  the  observations  of  a  few  weeks  or  days,  all 
the  precision  attained  originally  at  the  cost  of  so 
much  time,  labor,  and  expense."  It  is  only  ne- 
cessary as  a  corrective  to  the  erroneous  ideas 
which  might  otherwise  be  suggested  by  this  some- 
what high-flown  passage,  to  quote  the  following 
remarks  from  the  work  which  represented  Sir 
John  Ilerschers  more  matured  views,  his  well- 
known  "Outlines  of  Astronomy."  "For  what 
purpose  are  we  to  suppose  such  magnificent 
bodies  scattered  through  the  abyss  of  space? 
Surely  not  to  illuminate  our  nignts,  which  an 
additional  moon  of  the  thousandth  part  of  the 
size  of  our  own  world  would  do  much  better ; 
nor  to  sparkle  as  a  pageant  void  of  meaning  and 
reality,  and  bewilder  us  among  vain  conjectures. 
Useful,  it  is  true,  they  are  to  man  as  points  of 
exact  and  permanent  reference,  but  he  must  have 
studied  astronomy  to  little  purpose,  who  can  sup- 
pose man  to  be  the  only  object  of  his  Creator's 
care  ;  or,  who  does  not  see  in  the  vast  and  won- 
derful apparatus  around  us,  provision  for  other 
races  of  animated  beings." 

t  It  was  this  doubtless  which  led  to  the  distinc- 
tion recognized  in  the  book  of  Job,  where  the 
moon  is  described  as  **  walking  in  brightness." 


degrees, — or  her  own  diameter  fwhich  is 
rather  more  than  half  a  degree)  m  about 
an  hour.  This,  astronomically  speaking,  is 
very  rapid  motion  ;  and  as  it  can  be  de- 
tected in  a  few  seconds,  by  telescopic  com- 
parison of  the  moon*s  place  with  that  of 
some  fixed  star,  it  serves  to  show  the  time 
within  a  few  seconds,  which  is  precisely 
what  is  required  by  the  seaman.  Theore- 
tically, all  he  has  to  do  is  to  take  the 
moon's  apparent  distance  from  a  known 
star,  and  also  her  height  and  the  star's 
height  above  the  horizon.  Thence  he 
can  calculate  what  would  be  the  moon's 
distance  from  the  star  at  the  moment  of 
observation,  if  the  observer  were  at  the 
earth's  centre.  But  the  Nautical  Almanac 
informs  him  of  the  precise  instant  of 
Greenwich  time  corresponding  to  this  cal- 
culated distance.  So  he  has  what  he  re- 
quires, the  true  Greenwich  time. 

It  will  be  manifest  that  all  methods  of 
finding  the  way  at  sea,  except  the  rough 
processes  depending  on  the  log  and  com- 
pass, require  that  the  celestial  bodies,  or 
some  of  them,  should  be  seen.  Hence 
it  is  that  cloudy  weather  for  any  consid^ 
erable  length  of  time,  occasions  danger 
and  sometimes  leads  to  shipwreck  and 
loss  of  life.  Of  course  the  captain  of  a 
ship  proceeds  with  extreme  caution  when 
the  weather  has  long  been  cloudy,  espe- 
cially if  according  to  his  reckoning  he  is 
drawing  near  shore.  Then  the  lead  comes 
into  play,  that  by  soundings,  if  possible, 
the  approach  to  shore  may  be  indicated. 
Then  also  by  day  and  night  a  careful  watch 
is  kept  for  the  signs  of  land.  But  it  some- 
times happens  that  despite  of  all  such  pre- 
cautions a  ship  is  lost ;  for  there  are  con- 
ditions of  weather  which,  occurring  when  a 
ship  is  nearing  shore,  render  the  most  care- 
ful look-out  futile.  These  conditions  may 
be  regarded  as  included  among  ordinary 
sea-risks,  by  which  term  are  understood  all 
such  dangers  as  would  leave  a  captain 
blameless  if  shipwreck  occurred.  It  would 
be  well  if  no  ships  were  ever  lost  save  from 
ordinary  sea-risks  ;  but  unfortunately  ships 
are  sometimes  cast  ashore  for  want  of  care  ; 
either  in  maintaining  due  watch  as  the 
shore  is  approached,  or  taking  advantage  of 
opportunities,  which  may  be  few  and  far  be- 
tween, for  observing  sun,  or  moon,  or  stars, 
as  the  voyage  proceeds.  It  may  safely  be 
said  that  the  greater  number  of  avoidable 
shipwrecks  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
neglect  of  due  care  in  finding  the  way  at 
sea. — St  Paufs, 
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KXTRACTS     FROM     VICTOR     HUGO'S    'L-AXNEE    TERRIBLE.* 

TRANSLATED   BV  MARWOOD  TUCKER. 

(In  the  following  short  extracts  no  attempC  has  been  made  to  reprodaoe  in  English  anv  of  those 
jva&viooate  outbursts  of  angry  patnotism  vhira  escape  from  the  great  poet  in  '  L'Annee  Temble.*  The 
fierce  music  of  most  of  the  detached  poems  indnded  nnder  tSal  title  is,  horerer,  interrupted  from 
tmie  to  time  bj  a  svcet  strain  of  tender  domestic  love  or  sorrow.  It  is  tlie  echo  of  this  wn^  (with 
M.  Victor  lingo's  most  kind  peimi&siofi)  I  hare  cndeaToted  to  give  br  reprodnciiigt  as  nearly  a.^ 
po^>ible  in  a  different  language,  both  the  words  and  the  metre  in  which  the  original  ideas  ore 
expressed.] 

After  twenty  years'  exile,  Mctor  Hugo  was  in  Paiis  during  the  winter  of  1870-71, 
accompanied  by  his  youngest  son,  Charies,  and  his  wife,  and  by  their  two  little  chil- 
dren, to  whom  their  grandfather  is  much  attached.  Both  the  fiist  pieces,  addressed  to 
the  yoimgest  child,  were  written  during  the  Prussian  siege,  and  while  there  was  at  least 
a  possibility  of  Paris  not  being  conquered. 

TO   LITTLE  JEANNE.     ' 
WRITTEX   5OTH  SEFTEMBEB,    187D. 

You've  lived  a  year,  then,  yesterday,  sweet  child. 

Prattling  thus  happily!     So  fledgelings  wild. 

New-hatched  in  wanner  nest  'neath  sheltering  bough. 

Chirp  merrily  to  feel  their  feathers  grow. 

Your  mouth^s  a  rose,  Jeanne!     In  these  volumes  grand 

AMiose  pictures  please  you — while  I  trembling  stand 

To  see  their  big  leaves  tattered  by  your  hand — 

Are  noble  lines;  but  nothing  half  your  worth. 

When  all  your  tiny  frame  rustles  with  mirth 

To  welcome  me.     No  work  of  author  wise 

Can  match  the  thought  half  springing  to  your  eyes. 

And  your  dim  reveries,  unfettered,  strange. 

Regarding  man  with  all  the  boundless  range 

Of  angel  innocence.     Methinks,  'tis  dear 

That  God's  not  far,  Jeanne,  when  I  see  you  here. 

Ah !  twelve  months  old :  'tis  quite  an  age,  and  brings 
Grave  moments,  though  your  soul  to  rapture  clings. 
You're  at  that  hour  of  life  most  like  to  heaven, 
When  present  joy  no  cares,  no  sorrows  leaven: 
When  man  no  shadow  feels :  if  fond  caress 
Round  parent  twines,  children  the  world  possess. 
Your  waking  hopes,  your  dreams  of  mirth  and  love 
From  Charles  to  Alice,  father  to  mother,  rove; 
No  wider  range  of  view  your  heart  can  take 
Than  what  her  nursing  and  his  bright  smiles  make; 
They  two  alone  on  this  your  opening  hour 
Can  gleams  of  tenderness  and  gladness  pour: 
They  two — none  else,  Jeanne !     Yet  'tis  just,  and  I, 
Poor  grandsire,  dare  but  to  stand  humbly  by. 
You  come — I  go :  though  gloom  alone  my  right, 
Blest  be  the  destiny  which  gives  you  light 
Your  fair-haired  brother  George  and  you  beside 
Me  play — in  watching  you  is  all  my  pride; 
And  all  I  ask — by  countless  sorrows  tried — 
The  grave ;  o'er  which  in  shadowy  form  may  show 
Your  cradles  gilded  by  the  morning's  glow. 
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Pure  new-bom  wonderer!  your  infant  life 

Strange  welcome  found,  Jeanne,  in  tihis  time  of  strife :    i 

Like  wild-bee  humming  through  the  .woods  your  play. 

And  baby  smiles  have  dared  a  world  at  bay : 

Your  tiny  accents  lisp  their  gentle  charms 

To  mighty  Paris  clashing  mighty  arms. 

Ah !  when  I  see  you,  child,  and  when  I  hear 

You  sing,  or  try,  with  low  voice  whispering  near, 

And  touch  of  fingers  soft,  my  grief  to  cheer, 

I  dream  this  darkness,  where  the  tempests  groan, 

Trembles,  and  passes  with  half-uttered  moan. 

For  though  these  hundred  towers  of  Paris  bend. 

Though  close  as  foundering  ship  her  glory's  end, 

Though  rocks  the  universe,  which  we  defend; 

Still  to  great  cannon  on  our  ramparts  piled,  • 

God  sends  His  blessing  by  a  little  child. 

TO   A*  CHILD,   ILL   DURING  THE   SIEGE. 
WRITTEN   NOVEMBBR,    1870. 

If,  always  thus  so  pale,  you  breathe  our  air. 

With  poison  filled; 
If  shades  of  death  I  see  both  entering  here 

Old  man  and  child; 
If  various  destinies  thus  strangely  blend ; 

Though  on  my  knee 
I  watch  thee,  Jeanne,  and  pray  my  coming  end 

Be  far  from  thee; 
If  still  transparent  hands  all  frail  you  show. 

While  cradled  there. 
Trembling,  you  seem  to  wait  your  wings,  as  though 

Small  bird  you  were; 
If  earth,  which  clinging  roots  would  gladly  bind. 

You  will  not  prize; 
If  all  our  hidden  thoughts  you  questioning  find 

With  stem,  sweet  eyes; 
If  I  can't  see  you  strong,  blushing,  and  gay; 

If  sad  you  dream. 
And  will  not  fast  behind  you  bar  the  way 

By  which  you  came; 
If  you'll  not  show  me,  like  a  woman  fair. 

Firm  step  and  smile. 
But,  tiny  soul,  you  seem,  just  'lighted  there 

To  rest  awhile; 
I'll  think  that  here,  where  oft  on  swaddling  gown 

Close  treads  the  tomb, 
You  XQ^an  no  stay;  but  came,  some  angel,  down 

To  lead  me  home. 

Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  first  siege  of  Paris,  the  son,  Charles  Victor  Hugo,  died 
of  fever. 

MOURNING. 
WRITTEN  MARCH,    1 87 1. 

Charles,  Charles,  my  son!  hast  thou  then  quitted  me? 

Must  all  fade,  naught  endure? 
Hast  vanished  in  that  radiance,  clear  for  thee. 

But  still  for  us  obscure? 
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My  sunset  lingers,  boy,  thy  mom  declines! 

Sweet  mutual  love  we've  known; 
For  man,  alas!  plans,  dreams,  and  smiling  twines 

With  others'  souls  his  own. 

He  cries,  *This  has  no  end!'  pursues  his  way: 
•  He  soon  is  downward  bound: 

He  lives,  he  suffers;  in  his  grasp  one  day 
Mere  dust  and  ashes  found. 

I've  wandered  twenty  years,  in  distant  lands, 

With  sore  heart  forced  to  stay: 
Why  fell  the  blow  Fate  only  understands! 

God  took  my  home  away. 

To-day  one  daughter  and  one  son  remain 

Of  all  my  goodly  show : 
Well-nigh  in  solitude  my  dark  hours  wane 

God  takes  my  children  now. 

Linger,  ye  two  still  left  me!  though  decays 

Our  nest,  our  hearts  remain; 
In  gloom  of  death  your  mother  silent  prays, 

I  in  this  life  of  pain. 

Martyr  of  Sion  1  holding  Thee  iA  sight, 

I'll  drain  this  cup  of  gall, 
And  scale  with  step  resolved  that  dangerous  height. 

Which  rather  seems  a  fall. 

Truth  is  sufficient  guide;  no  more  man  needs 

Than  end  so  nobly  shown. 
Mourning,  but  brave,  I  march;  where  duty  leads, 

I  seek  the  vast  unknown. 


TO    HIS    ORPHAN    GRANDCHILDREN. 
WRITTEN  JULY,    I87I. 

I  feel  thy  presence,  Charles.     Sweet  martyr!  down 

In  earth,  where  men  decay, 
I  search,  and  see  from  cracks  which  rend  thy  tomb, 

Burst  out  pale  morning's  ray. 

Close  linked  are  bier  and  cradle:  here  the  dead. 

To  charm  us,  live  again : 
Kneeling,  I  mourn,  when  on  my  threshold  sounds 

Two  little  children's  strain. 

George,  Jeanne,  sing  on !  George,  Jeanne,  unconscious  play ! 

Your  father's  form  recall. 
Now  darkened  by  his  sombre  shade,  now  gilt 

By  beams  that  wandering  fall. 

O  knowledge!  what  thy  use?  did  we  not  know 

Death  holds  no  more  the  dead; 
But  Heaven,  where,  hand  in  hand,  angel  and  star 

Smile  at  the  grave  we  dread? 
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A  Heaven,  which  childhood  represents  on  earth. 

Orphans,  may  God  be  nigh! 
That  God,  who  can  your  bright  steps  turn  aside 

From  darkness,  where  I  sigh. 

All  joy  be  yours,  though  sorrow  bows  me  down ! 

To  each  his  fitting  wage : 
Children,  I've  passed  life's  span,  and  men  are  plagued 

By  shadows  at  that  stage. 

Hath  any  done — nay,  only  half  performed — 

The  good  he  might  for  others  ? 
Hath  any  conquered  hatred,  or  had  strength 

To  treat  his  foes  like  brothers  ? 

•  E*en  he,  who's  tried  his  best,  hath  evil  wrought : 

Pain  springs  from  happiness: 
My  heart  has  triumphed  in  defeat,  my  pulse 
Ne'er  quickened  at  success. 

I  seemed  the  greater  when  I  felt  the  blow : 

The  prick  gives  sense  of  gain; 
Since  to  make  others  bleed  my  courage  fails, 

I'd  rather  bear  the  pain. 

To  grow  is  sad,  since  evils  grow  no  less; 

Great  height  is  mark  for  all: 
The  more  I  have  of  branches,  more  of  clustering  boughs, 

The  ghastlier  shadows  fall. 

Thence  comes  my  sadness,  though  I  grant  your  charms: 

Ye  are  the  outbursting 
Of  the  soul  in  bloom,  steeped  in  the  draughts 

Of  nature's  boundless  spring. 

George  is  the  sapling,  hatched  in  mournful  soil; 

Jeanne's  folding  petals  shroud 
A  mind  which  trembles  at  our  uproar,  yet 

Half  longs  to  speak  aloud. 

Give,  then,  my  children — lowly,  blushing  plants, 

Whom  sorrow  waits  to  seize — 
Free  course  to  instincts,  whispering  'mid  the  flowers. 

Like  hum  of  murmuring  bees. 

Some  day  you'll  find  that  chaos  comes,  alas! 

That  angry  lightning's  hurled, 
When  any  cheer  the  People,  Atlas  huge. 

Grim  bearer  of  the  world  1 

You'll  see  that,  since  our  fate  is  ruled  by  chance, 

Each  man,  unknowing,  great. 
Should  frame  life  so,  that  at  some  future  hour 

Fact  and  his  dreamings  meet. 

I,  too,  when  death  is  past,  one  day  shall  grasp 

That  end  I  know  not  now; 
And  over  you  will  bend  me  down,  all  filled 

With  dawn's  mysterious  glow. 
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ril  1eam  what  means  this  exile,  what  this  shroud 

Enveloping  your  prime; 
And  why  the  truth  and  sweetness  of  one  man 

Seem  to  all  others  crime. 


rU  hear — though  midst  these  dismal  boughs  you  sang- 

How  came  it,  that  for  me, 
Who  every  pity  feel  for  every  woe. 

So  vast  a  gloom  could  be. 

ril  know  why  night  relentless  holds  me,  why 

So  great  a  pile  of  doom : 
Why  endless  frost  enfolds  me,  and  methinks 

My  very  food's  a  tomb : 

Why  all  these  battles,  all  these  tears,  regrets. 

And  sorrows  were  my  share; 
And  why  God's  will  of  me  a  cypress  made, 

When  roses  bright  ye  were. — London  Society, 
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TRANSLATED   FROM  THE   RUSSIAN   FOR  THE   ECLECTIC   BY   MISS   SOPHIE  MICHELU 


"  O  happy  years 
And  joyful  days  ! 
Like  floods  in  spring 
Yc've  passed  away !" 


XV. 


SoDEN  is  a  small  town  situated  within  a 
quarter  of  an  hour's  drive  from  Frankfort. 
It  lies  in  a  picturesque  locality  on  the  Tau- 
nus  hills,  and  is  celebrated,  in  Russia,  for  its 
waters,  which  are,  it  is  presumed,  beneficial 
to  children  with  delicate  chests.  The  in- 
habitants of  Frankfort  go  there  chiefly  for 
pleasure,  as  Soden  boasts  of  a  lovely  park, 
and  of  numerous  "  IVirthsc/iaftfu"  or 
restaurants,  where  beer  and  coffee  may 
be  drunk  under  the  shadow  of  fine  old 
lime  and  maple  trees.  The  road  from 
Frankfort  to  Soden  runs  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Main,  and  is  bordered  the 
whole  way  by  fruit-trees.  As  long  as  the 
carriage  rolled  along  the  good  chauss^e, 
Sanin  watched  Gemma  stealthily,  to  see 
how  she  would  behave  with  her  lover ;  it 
was  the  first  time  that  he  saw  them  to- 
gether. She  was  very  quiet  and  simple 
in  her  manner,  but  rather  more  reserved 
and  serious  than  usual ;  Herr  Kliiber  had 
assumed  the  air  of  an  indulgent  tutor, 
giving  himself  and  his  subordinates  a  quiet 
and  orderly  holiday  treat.     Any  special 


attentions  to"  Gemma,  or,  as  the  French 
say,  any  empressement^  Sanin  did  not  ob- 
serve. It  was  quite  evident  that  Herr 
Klttber  considered  the  matter  as  settled, 
and  for  that  reason  did  not  think  any  de- 
monstrations on  his  part  were  necessary. 
But  his  condescending  manner  never  left 
him  for  a  moment.  During  the  long  walk 
they  took  before  dinner,  in  the  woods  and 
valleys  beyond  Soden,  even  while  admiring 
tiie  beauties  of  nature,  his  rhapsodies  bore 
the  same  tone  of  condescension,  tinged 
occasionally  with  the  customary  severity 
of  a  tutor.  For  instance,  when  speaking 
of  some  small  rivulet,  he  observed  that  its 
course  followed  too  direct  a  line,  instead 
of  forming  a  few  picturesque  curves ;  he 
also  disapproved  of  the  way  in  which  a 
chaffinch  was  flying  along  —  it  did  not 
vary  the  position  of  its  little  legs  sufficiently 
to  please  him  I  Gemma  was  not  in  low 
spirits ;  on  the  contrary,  she  seemed  to  be 
enjoying  herself;  and  still  she  was  not 
like  the  same  bright  Gemma  Sanin  had 
known  before ;  it  was  not  that  a  gloom  had 
cast  its  shadow  over  her  face — for  her 
beauty  was  more  radiant  than  ever — it 
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was  her  soul  that  seemed  overclouded 
and  heavy.  With  her  parasol  lifted  and 
her  gloves  neatly  buttoned,  she  walked 
along  quietly  and  demurely,  as  all  well- 
educated  young  ladies  are  trained  to  do, 
and  spoke  but  little.  Emile  as  well  as 
Sanin  seemed  somewhat  shy  and  constrain- 
ed. The  German  language,  in  which  the 
conversation  was  being  carried  on,  was 
also  an  additional  source  of  embarrass- 
ment to  Sanin.  Tartaglia  was  the  only 
one  amongst  them  who  seemed  thoroughly 
light-hearted.  Barking  wildly,  he  raced 
after  the  thrushes,  jumped  over  the  ditches, 
over  trunks  and  crooked  branches  of  trees, 
and  dashing  madly  into  the  water,  lapped 
at  it,  shook  himself,  whined  with  delight, 
and,  strengthened  with  fresh  vigor,  rushed 
off  again  with  his  little  red  tongue  dangling 
far  out  of  his  mouth.  Herr  Kliiber  did  all 
that  he  thought  was  requisite  towards 
entertaining  the  company;  he  invited 
them  all  to  rest  under  the  shadow  of  a 
wide-spreading  oak,  and  taking  out  of  his 
side-pocket  a  small  book  entitled,  ^^Knall- 
erbsetiy  oder  du  sollst  und  wirst  lachen  .^" 
commenced  reading  some  choice  anec- 
dotes with  which  it  seemed  to  be  filled. 
He  read  about  twenty  of  them  aloud; 
they  did  not,  however,  awaken  much  mer- 
riment. Sanin  was  the  only  one  who,  out 
of  politeness,  contrived  to  force  a  smile, 
while  Herr  Kliiber,  at  the  termination  of 
each  anecdote,  gave  vent  to  a  short,  busi- 
enesshke,  and  at  the  same  time  conde- 
scending laugh.  About  twelve  o'clock  the 
whole  party  returned  to  Soden,  to  the  best 
inn  there. 

'  It  was  time  they  should  arrange  about 
dinner.  Herr  Kliiber  proposed  they  should 
dine  in  a  closed  summer-house — "/Vw 
GarUnsalon  y"  but  Gemma  rebelled  against 
such  an  idea,  and  declared  she  would  dine 
nowhere  but  in  the  open  air,  in  the  garden, 
at  one  of  the  small  tables  placed  in  front 
of  the  inn ;  that  she  was  tired  of  always 
seeing  the  same  faces  before  her,  and 
wanted  a  change.  Several  of  these  tables 
were  already  occupied  by  fresh  arrivals. 

While  Herr  Kliiber,  who  had  conde- 
scendingly succumbed  to  the  caprices  of 
his  lady-love,  was  absent  consulting  with 
the  head  waiter.  Gemma  stood  motionless, 
with  her  eyes  cast  down,  and  her  lips 
firmly  pressed  together ;  she  felt  conscious 
of  Sanin's  unflinching,  inquiring  gaze, 
and  it  seemed  to  be  annoying  her.  Herr 
Kliiber  shortly  returned  with  the  announce- 


ment that  dinner  would  be  ready  in  half 
an  hour,  and  asked  them  if  they  would 
'have  a  game  of  skittles  in  the  mean  while, 
adding,  that  this  exercise  was  very  good 
for  the  appetite,  ha,  ha,  ha !  He  proved 
himself  a  skillful  player;  when  throwing 
the  ball,  he  assumed  the  most  wonderfully 
youthful  attitudes,  played  with  great  smart- 
ness and  muscular  strength,  and  made  the 
most  elegant  flourishes  with  his  foot !  He 
was  an  athlete  in  his  own  way — and  was 
splendidly  formed.  His  hands  were  so 
white  and  pretty,  and  he  wiped  them  with 
such  a  handsome,  golden-variegated,  In- 
dian silk  handkerchief!  At  last  dinner 
was  served,  and  they  all  adjourned  to  their 
small  table. 

XVI. 

Who  does  not  know  the  tnenu  of  a  Ger- 
man dinner  ?  Watery  soup  with  knobby 
force-meat  balls  and  cinnamon,  boiled 
beef,  as  dry  as  a  cork  and  with  hard  white 
fat  about  it,  slimy  potatoes,  puflf'y-looking 
beet-root  and  minced  horse-radish,  bluish- 
colored  eels  with  capers  and  vinegar,  and 
lastly,  the  inevitable  ^^Mfhlspeise^*^  some- 
thing resembling  a  pudding  baked  with 
preserves  and  served  with  a  sour  red 
sauce.  But  then  the  beer  and  wine  com- 
pensate for  all  other  deficiencies !  This  in- 
deed was  the  kind  of  dinner  to  which  the 
Soden  innrkeeper  treated  his  visitors. 
However,  the  dinner  went  off  very  well. 
It  certainly  lacked  a  spirit  of  animation, 
which  could  not  even  be  roused  when  Herr 
Kliiber  proposed  a  toast  to  "  those  we 
love,"  ("  Was  wir  lieben'')  Every  body  was 
most  subdued  and  proper.  After  dinner, 
coffee  was  served,  genuine  German  coffee, 
watery  and  of  a  red-brown  color.  Herr 
Kliiber  then  very  politely  asked  Gemma's 
permission  to  light  a  cigar,  .  .  .  and 
it  was  at  this  moment  that  an  occurrence 
of  a  rather  unexpected  and  unpleasant,  and 
even  indecorous,  nature  took  place.  One 
of  the  neighboring  tables  happened  to  be 
occupied  by  some  officers  of  the  Mayenqe 
garrison.  From  their  glances  and  whis- 
pers, it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  they  were 
struck  by  Gemma's  beauty :  one  of  them, 
who  had  probably  spent  some  time  at 
Frankfort,  looked  at  her  as  though  the  face 
were  familiar  to  him :  he  evidently  knew 
who  she  was.  He  rose  suddenly  from  his 
chair,  and  with  his  glass  in  his  hand — the 
officers  had  been  drinking  freely,  and  the 
whole  table  was  covered  with  bottles, — 
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approached  the  table  where  Gemma  was 
seated.  He  was  a  young  man  with  light 
hair,  and  with  rather  a  pleasant  and  genial 
countenance ;  but  the  wine  he  had  imbib- 
ed had  distorted  his  features ;  his  cheeks 
were  burning,  and  his  inflamed  eyes  had  a 
wild  and  bold  expression  in  them.  His 
friends  at  first  had  tried  to  detain  him,  and 
then  allowed  him  to  proceed,  curious  to 
know  what  the  result  would  be. 

Staggering  slightly,  the  officer  stood 
still  in  front  of  Gemma,  and  in  a  forced, 
loud  voice,  which  betrayed,  in  spite  of  his 
efforts,  his  struggle  to  appear  sober,  said, 
**  I  drink  to  the  health  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful bar-maid  in  all  Frankfort — in  the 
whole  world,"  (here  he  dashed  his  glass 
down  on  the  table;)  "and  in  return  I  take 
this  flower,  plucked  by  her  own  divine  lit- 
tle fingers  !"  He  took  up  from  the  table 
the  rose  that  was  lying  close  to  Gemma's 
plate.  At  the  first  moment  she  was  over- 
come with  astonishment,  grew  frightened 
and  deadly  pale ;  .  .  .  then  her  fear 
changed  to  indignation,  she  blushed  to  the 
roots  of  her  hair,  and  her  eyes,  directed 
straight  at  her  offender,  grew  dim  and  dusk, 
then  flashed  with  uncontrollable  anger.  It 
was  this  last  look  that  probably  brought 
him  to  his  senses,  as  he  immediately  mut- 
tered something  incoherendy,  bowed,  and 
returned  again  to  his  comrades.  He  was 
met  with  laughter  and  clapping  of  hands. 

Herr  Kliiber  started  from  his  seat,  and 
drawing  himself  up  to  his  full  height  and 
placing  his  hat  on  his  head,  said,  with  an 
air  of  great  dignity,  and  in  not  too  loud  a 
voice :  "  This  is  unheard-of!  unheard-of  in- 
solence !"  ("  Unerhort^  unerlwrte  Freiheit^'^ 
and  calling  in  a  stern  voice  to  the  waiter, 
demanded  his  bill  instantly,  .  .  .  and 
ordered  the  horses  to  be  harnessed,  saying 
that  this  was  not  a  fit  place  for  respectable 
people,  since  they  were  liable  to  be  sub- 
jected to  such  insults !  At  these  words. 
Gemma,  who  was  still  sitting  motionless 
at  the  table  with  her  breast  heaving  wildly, 
turned  her  eyes  to  Herr  Kliiber  and  cast 
on  him  the  same  fixed,  angry  look  she  had 
darted  at  the  officer.  Emile  was  trembling 
with  rage. 

"  Rise,  mein  Fraulein,"  said  Herr  Kliiber, 
in  the  same  stern  voice,  "  it  is  not  proper 
for  you  to  stay  here.  We  shall  go  inside 
the  inn." 

Gemma  rose  silently;  he  gave  her  his 
arm  and  led  her  toward  the  inn,  with  a 
majestic  step,  which,  like  his  whole  bearing, 


increased  in  majesty  and  haughtiness  the 
further  he  withdrew  from  the  scene  of  this 
impleasant  adventure.  Poor  Emile  stole 
away  after  them. 

But  while  Herr  Kliiber  was  settling  the 
account  with  the  waiter,  who  was  deprived 
of  his  fee,  by  way  of  a  fine,  Sanin  walked 
up  to  the  table  occupied  by  the  officers, 
and  turning  to  the  one  who  had  insulted 
Gemma,  (he  was  in  the  act  of  handing 
round  her  rose  to  each  of  his  comrades  to 
smell,)  said  in  a  distinct  voice  in  French  : 
"  Sir,  your  behavior,  a  minute  ago,  was  not 
that  of  a  gentleman,  but  a  disgrace  to  the 
uniform  you  wear,  and  I  have  come  to  tell 
you  that  you  are  an  ill-bred  scoundrel !" 
The  young  man  started  to  his  feet,  but  an 
officer,  older  than  himself,  caught  hold  of 
his  arm,  kept  him  back,  and,  turning  to  Sa- 
nin, asked  him,  also  in  French,  whether  he 
was  a  relation,  or  a  brother,  or  a  suitor  of 
the  young  girl's. 

**  I  am  an  utter  stranger,"  exclaimed  Sa- 
nin ;  "  I  am  a  Russian,  but  I  can  not  wit- 
ness such  insolent  conduct  with  indiflference, 
Here  is  my  card  and  my  address :  you  are 
at  liberty  to  call  on  me." 

Having  said  these  words,  Sanin  threw 
down  his  card  on  the  table,  and  at  the 
same  time  snatched  up  Gemma's  rose, 
which  one  of  the  officers  had  dropped  on 
his  plate.  The  young  officer  made  a  sec- 
ond attempt  to  rise,  but  was  again  held 
back  by  his  comrade,  who,  muttering, 
"  Donhof,  be  quiet,"  ("Donhof,  sei  stiU,") 
rose  from  his  chair,  touched  his  hat  with 
his  hand  in  a  very  respectful  manner,  and 
in  a  polite  tone  of  voice  told  Sanin  that 
one  of  the  officers  of  their  regiment  would 
do  himself  the  honor  of  calling  upon  him 
to-morrow.  Sanin  answered  by  a  stiff 
bow  and  hurried  back  to  his  friends. 


Herr  Kliiber  pretended  not  to  have  no- 
ticed Sanin's  absence,  nor  his  explanation 
with  the  officers  ;  he  urged  the  coachman 
to  hasten  with  the  carriage,  and  went  into 
a  great  passion  at  his  want  of  alacrity. 
Gemma  also  never  said  a  word  to  Sanin, 
did  not  even  look  at  him ;  but  her  contract- 
ed eyebrows,  her  pale  and  compressed  lips,* 
and  her  motionless  attitude,  plainly  show- 
ed the  troubled  state  of  her  mind.  Emile 
was  the  only  one  who  longed  to  speak  to 
Sanin,  and  to  question  him  :  he  had  seen 
how  Sanin  had  approached  the  officers  and 
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given  them  something  in  the  shape  of  a 
piece  of  paper,  a  note  or  a  card.  The 
poor  boy*s  heart  was  beating  violently,  his 
cheeks  were  flaming,  and  he  felt  as  if  he 
could  have  thrown  himself  on  Sanin's 
neck  and  burst  into  tears,  or  thrashed  those 
hateful  officers  at  a  moment's  notice.  He, 
however,  restrained  his  feelings,  and  con- 
tented himself  by  attentively  watching  each 
movement  of  his  chivalrous  Russian 
friend ! 

The  carriage  was  at  last  ready,  and  they 
all  got  in.  Emile  scrambled  up  to  the  box 
with  Tartaglia ;  he  felt  he  could  breathe 
more  freely  there,  and  besides,  Kliiber,  who 
had  become  thoroughly  distasteful  to  him, 
was  not  before  his  eyes. 


Herr  Kliiber  neveu  ceased  from  talking 
the  whole  way  home ;  .  .  .  but  nobody 
answered  him,  as  nobody  had  a  thought 
or  a  feeling  in  common  with  him.  He 
kept  persistently  regretting  that  his  advice 
had  not  been  followed  when  he  had  pro- 
posed to  have  dinner  in  one  of  the  small 
summer-houses.  No  disagreeable  things 
could  have  happened  then  !  He  next  ex- 
pressed some  bold  and  liberal  opinions 
concerning  the  unpardonable  indulgence 
that  was  shown  by  the  government  to  the 
officers,  and  of  the  entire  absence  of  disci- 
pline amongst  them — while  but  a  small 
amount  of  consideration  was  shown  to  the 
burgher-class  in  society,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  feelings  of  discontent  were 
engendered,  which,  in  the  course  of  time, 
led  to  rebellions  and  revolutions.  Had 
we  not  an  instance  of  it,  (here  he  sighed 
with  an  appearance  of  feeling  and  stern- 
ness,) a  sad  instance  of  it  in  France ! 
Nevertheless,  he  personally  respected  pow- 
er, and  never,  never !  would  turn  revolu- 
tionist— but  he  could  not  all  the  same  help 
expressing  his  disapprobation  at  the  sight 
of  such  bold  and  outrageous  behavior ! 
He  then  added  a  few  more  general  remarks 
on  morality  and  immorality,  on  the  pro- 
prieties of  life  and  self-respect 

While  Herr  Kliiber  was  thus  discours- 
ing, Gemma,  who  even  during  the*  walk 
before  dinner  had  not  disguised  her  feel- 
ings of  dissatisfaction  with  her  lover,  and 
for  that  very  reason  had  kept  somewhat 
aloof  from  Sanin — feeling  confused  in  his 
presence — Gemma  now  showed  plainly 
that  she  was  ashamed  of  Herr  Kliiber! 


Toward  the  end  of  their  drive,  she  grew 
more  troubled,  and  although  she  never 
addressed  herself  to  Sanin,  she  looked  at 
him  beseechingly.  .  .  .  His  pity  for  her 
was  keener  than  his  contempt  for  Herr 
Kliiber,  and  he  even  secretly  and  half-con- 
sciously  rejoiced  at  all  that  had  happened 
during  that  day,  in  spite  of  the  challenge 
that  was  awaiting  him  on  the  morrow. 

This  pleasure  party  of  torture  came  to  a 
termination  at  last.  In  handing  Gemma 
out  of  the  carriage,  Sanin,  without  one 
word,  placed  the  rose. he  had  rescued  in 
her  hand ;  he  had  no  wish  to  enter  the 
house,  although  the  evening  had  but  just 
commenced,  and  Gemma  did  not  ask  him 
in.  Besides,  Pantaleone,  who  had  come 
out  to  meet  them  on  the  stairs,  told  them 
Frau  Lenore  was  asleep.  Emile  bid  Sanin 
good-by  very  shyly,  and  in  a  tone  of  awe 
and  admiration.  Herr  Kliiber  drove  Sanin 
back  to  his  hotel,  and  parted  from  him  in 
a  very  constrained  manner.  Notwith- 
standing his  vast  amount  of  self-possession, 
the  correct- minded  man  was  feeling  rather 
awkward  and  uncomfortable.  But  each  of 
them  had  felt  the  same. 

With  Sanin,  however,  this  feeling  did 
not  last  long.  It  was  changed  to  an  in- 
describable state  of  joy  and  rapture.  He 
walked  about  the  room,  incapable  of  a 
thought,  whistling  and  thoroughly  pleased 
with  himself. 

XVII. 

"  I  shall  wait  for  the  officerl  until  ten 
o'clock,"  he  thought  to  himself  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  while  finishing  his  toilet, 
"  and  if  he  is  not  here  hy  that  time,  he 
may  search  for  me !"  But  the  Germans 
are  early  risers ;  the  clock  had  barely  struck 
nine,  when  the  waiter  came  to  announce 
to  Sanin  that  Sub-lieutenant  Von  Richter 
requested  to  see  him.  Sanin  hurriedly 
put  on  his  coat  and  ordered  the  gentleman 
to  be  shown  up.  Mr.  Von  Richter,  con- 
trary to  Sanin's  expectations;  proved  to 
be  a  very  young  man,  almost  a  boy.  He 
strove  hard  to  give  his  beardless  face  an 
expression  of  importance,  but  with  no  suc- 
cess :  he  even  was  not  able  to  conceal  his 
confusion — and,  in  sitting  down,  caught 
his  foot  in  his  sword  and  almost  fell  over 
the  chair.  Stammering  and  stuttering,  he 
informed  Sanin,  in  very  bad  French,  that 
he  was  come  with  a  message  from  his  com- 
rade. Baron  Von  Donhof;  the  substance 
of  this  message  was  the  demand  of  an 
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apology  from  Mr.  Von  Szanin  for  his  in- 
sulting language  on  the  preceding  eve- 
ning ;  and  if  such  apology  should  be  re- 
fused by  Mr.  Von  Szanin,  Baron  Von 
Donhof  desired  satisfaction.  Sanin  replied 
that  he  had  no  intention  of  apologizing, 
and  was  ready  to  give  whatever  satisfac- 
tion was  required.  Mr.  Von  Richter, 
still  stammering,  then  asked  him,  with 
whom,  at  what  time,  and  in  what  place, 
were  the  necessary  arrangements  to  be 
made.  Sanin  told  him,  he  might  return 
to  him  in  a  couple  of  hours,  and  in  the 
mean  while  he,  Sanin,  would  endeavor  to 
find  himself  a  second.  ("  Who  the  devil," 
thought  he  to  himself,  "  shall  I  ask  to  be 
my  second  ?")  Mr.  Von  Richter  rose  and 
took  leave  of  Sanin,  but  on  reaching  the 
door,  stood  still  on  the  threshold  as  though 
conscience-stricken,  and  turning  to  him, 
said  in  a  hesitating  voice,  that  his  comrade, 
Baron  Von  Donhof,  had  felt  himself,  in  a 
certain  degree,  to  blame  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  last  night,  and  would  therefore  be 
satisfied  with  any  "  small  apology  " — "  des 
exghizes  Mcheres."  To  this  Sanin  replied 
that  he  most  decidedly  would  not  make 
any  apologies  whatever,  as  he  did  not  con- 
sider himself  to  be  in  the  wrong.  "In 
that  case,"  returned  Mr.  Von  Richter, 
changing  color  still  more,  "  you  must  ex- 
change some  friendly  pistol  shots — des 
goups  de  bisdolet  a  I'amiaple !" 

"  I  do  not  at  all  understand  you,"  ob- 
served Sanin ;  "  are  we  to  shoot  into  the 
air  ?" 

"  Oh !  no,  that  is  not  what  I  mean," 
lisped  the  sub-lieutenant,  covered  with  con- 
fusion ;  "  but  I  presumed  that,  as  this 
was  a  matter  between  two  gentlemen.  .  . 
I  shall  have  an  interview  with  your 
second,"  he  continued,  interrupting  himself 
— and  then  withdrew. 

Sanin  threw  himself  into  a  chair  as  soon 
as  the  officer  had  retired,  and  fixed  his  eyes 
on  the  ground.  "  What  is  the  meaning  of 
all  this  ?  What  sudden  whirlwind  have  I 
got  into  ?  The  past  and  future  are  \  en- 
veloped in  mist — have  vanished  from  me. 
I  only  know  that  I  am  at  Frankfort  on  the 
eve  of  fighting  a  duel."  He  suddenly  re- 
collected a  rhyme  that  a  mad  aunt  of  his 
used  to  hum  and  dance  to,  and  which  ran 
as  follows : 

**  Sub-lieutenant ! 
My  little  gherkin ! 
My  little  Cupid ! 
Come,  little  dove,  and  dance  with  me !" 


He  laughed  aloud  and  sang,  as  she  had 
done,  "Sub-lieutenant,  come,  little  dove, 
and  dance  with  me !"  "  However,  I  must 
be  active,  and  not  lose  time,"  he  exclaimed 
in  a  loud  voice;  then,  jumping  up,  he 
saw  Pantaleone  standing  before  him*  with 
a  note  in  his  hand. 

"  I  knocked  several  times,  but  you  took 
no  notice — so  I  thought  you  were  not  at 
home,"  muttered  the  old  man,  delivering  a 
note  to  him.  "It  is  from  the  Signorina 
Gemma."  Sanin  took  the  note  mechani- 
cally, broke  the  seal  and  read  it.  Gemma 
wrote  that  she  was  feeling  exceedingly 
troubled  concerning  what  had  happened, 
and  wished  to  see  him  immediately. 

"  The  Signorina  is  feeling  very  anxious 
on  your  account,"  said  Pantaleone,  who 
was  evidently  acquainted  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  note ;  "  she  desired  me  to  see 
what  you  were  about,  and  to  bring  you 
back  with  me." 

Sanin  cast  his  eyes  on  the  old  man, 
and  grew  thoughtful.  A  sudden  bright 
idea  had  flashed  across  him.  At  the  first 
moment  it  seemed  a  strange  and  impossi- 
ble one 

"  But  why  not  ?"  he  said  interrogatively 
to  himself.  "  Mr.  Pantaleone !"  he  utter- 
ed aloud. 

The  old  man  started,  thrust  his,  chin 
into  his  neck-cloth,  and  looked  fixedly  at 
Sanin. 

"  You  know,"  continued  Sanin,  "  what 
happened  yesterday  ?" 

Pantaleone  bit  his  lips  and  shook  the 
heavy  hair  off  his  forehead.  "  I  do  know," 
(Emile  had  related  it  all  to  him  imme- 
diately on  his  return  home.)  "  Ah  !  you 
know.  Well,  then,  listen.  An  officer  has 
just  been  here.  That  scoundrel  challenges 
me  to  a  duel.  I  have  accepted  his  chal- 
lenge. But  I  have  no  second.  Will  you 
be  my  second?"  Pantaleone  gave  a 
shudder,  and  lifted  his  eyebrows  so  high 
that  they  entirely  disappeared  under  his 
hanging  hair. 

"Are  you  really  obliged  to  fight?"  he 
said  at  last,  in  Italian ;  until  then  he  had 
been  speaking  in  French. 

"  I  must  certainly  fight.  To  act  other- 
wise would  be  an  eternal  dishonor  to 
myself." 

"  Hem !  If  I  do  not  consent  to  be  your 
second,  will  you  try  to  get  some  one  else  ?" 

"  I  shall,    .      .     .     most  assuredly." 

Pantaleone  cast  his  eyes  down.  "  But 
allow  me  to  ask  you,  Signor  de  Zanini, 
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whether  this  duel  of  yours  will  not  throw 
a  shadow  of  suspicion  over  the  reputation 
of  a  certain  person  ?" 

"  I  do  not  think  so :  but  be  that  as  it 
may,  there  is  no  help  for  it !" 

"  Hem  !" — Pantaleone  entirely  disap- 
peared into  his  neck-cloth.  "  Well,  but 
that  ferrofluckto  Kluberio — what  of  him  ?" 
he  exclaimed  suddenly,  throwing  his  face 
upward. 

"  What  of  him  ?     Nothing." 

"  Che  /"  Pantaleone  shrugged  his 
shoulders  in  disdain.  "  I  must,  at  all 
events,  thank  you,"  continued  the  old  man 
in  a  hesitating  voice,  "  that  even  in  my 
present  lowly  condition  you  have  recog- 
nized me  as  a  man  of  some  worth — un 
galant  ^uomo  I  In  thus  acting,  you  have 
indeed  proclaimed  yourself  to  be  a  tho- 
rough galant  ^uomo.  But  I  must  take 
your  offer  into  consideration." 

**Time  will  not  allow  of  that,  my  dear 
Ci     .     .     .     cippa     .     .     ." 

"  Tolla,"  prompted  the  old  man.  "  I 
only  want  a  single  hour  for  reflection.  The 
daughter  of  my  benefactors  is  involved  in 

this And  therefore,  I  must  think  it 

over,  it  is  my  bounden  duty !  ,  .  .  In  an 
hour's  time,  ...  in  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  you  shall  know  my  determination." 

"  Very  well ;  I  shall  wait." 

"But  now  .  .  .  what  answer  shall  I 
give  the  Signorina  Gemma  ?" 

Sanin  took  a  piece  of  paper  and  wrote 
the  following  words :  "  Calm  your  anxiety, 
my  dear  friend ;  in  three  hours  I  shall  be 
with  you,  and  every  thing  will  be  explained. 
I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  your  inte- 
rest in  me " — then  intrusted  the  note  to 
Pantaleone. 

The  latter  put  it  carefully  away  into  his 
side-pocket,  and  again  repeating,  "  In  an 
hour's  time  !"  made  for  the  door;  but  he 
suddenly  turned  back  again,  ran  up  to  Sa- 
nin, caught  hold  of  his  hand,  and  placing 
it  on  his  breast  and  casting  his  eyes  up  to 
heaven,  exclaimed,  "  Honorable  youth ! 
Noble  heart  !  (Nobil  giavanottof  Gran 
cuore  ! )  allow  a  d^repit  old  man  (a  un 
vecchiotto)  to  press  your  manly  right  hand  ! 
(la  vostra  valorosa  destra  I )  "  He  then 
jumped  a  few  steps  backward,  waved  his 
hands,  and  retired  toward  the  door. 

Sanin  followed  him  with  his  eyes,  .  .  . 
took  up  a  paper  and  commenced  reading. 
But  it  was  in  vain ;  he  could  not  under- 
stand a  word  he  read. 


XVIII. 


After  the  lapse  of  an  hour,  the  waiter 
again  entered  Sanin's  room  and  handed 
him  a  soiled  old  visiting-card  with  the  fol- 
lowing words  written  on  it :  "  Pantaleone 
Cippatola  of  Varese,  Court-Singer  fcanianU 
di  camera)  to  his  Royal  Highness,  the 
Duke  of  Modena;"  and  close  upon  the 
waiter  came  Pantaleone  himself.  He  had 
changed  his  dress  from  top  to  toe.  He 
had  attired  himself  in  a  black  dress-coat, 
worn  brown  with  age,  and  a  white  pique 
waistcoat,  across  which  he  sported  a  pinch- 
beck chain ;  a  heavy  camelian  seal  hung 
low  down  on  his  narrow  black  trowsers.  In 
his  right  hand  he  held  a  black  hat  made  of 
hare-skin ;  in  his  left,  two  thick  chamois  lea- 
ther gloves;  his  neck-cloth  he  had  tied 
broader  and  higher  than  ever,  and  his 
shirt-frill  was  ornamented  with  a  cat's-eye 
breastpin.  On  the  fore-finger  of  his  right 
hand  he  wore  a  ring  representing  two 
clasped  hands  with  a  flaming  heart  be- 
tween; a  strong,  close  smell,  a  smell  of 
camphor  and  musk,  pervaded  his  whole 
person,  while  the  troubled  solemnity  of  his 
bearing  would  have  overwhelmed  the  most 
indifferent  spectator.  Sanin  rose  to  meet 
him. 

"  I  am  your  second,"  said  Pantaleone  in 
French,  and  bent  his  whole  body  forward, 
turning  out  his  feet,  at  the  same  time,  like 
a  dancing- master.  "  I  am  come  to  receive 
your  instructions.  Is  it  your  wish  to  fight 
unmercifully  ?" 

"  Wherefore  unmercifully,  my  dear  Mr. 
Cippatola  I  I  would  not  for  the  world  re- 
tract the  words  I  said  yesterday,  still  I  am 
no  blood-sucker !  .  .  .  But  wait  a  little  ; 
my  adversary's  second  will  be  here  directly. 
I  shall  go  into  the  next  room,  and  you 
may  make  your  conditions  with  him.  Be- 
lieve me,  I  shall  forever  remember  your 
services,  and  I  thank  you  with  all  my 
heart." 

"  Honor  above  all !"  answered  Panta- 
leone, dropping  into  a  chair,  without  wait- 
ing for  Sanin  to  offer  him  a  seat.  "If  that 
ferrofluckto  spitzbubio^'^  continued  he,  con- 
fusing the  French  with  Italian,  "  that 
tradesman  Kluberio,  had  not  sufficient 
sense  to  comprehend  his  own  duty,  or  felt 
like  a  coward,  why,  so  much  the  worse  for 
him !  .  .  .  Low  soul !  .  .  .  But  as  far  as 
concerns  the  conditions  of  the  duel,  I  am 
your  man,  and  your  interests  are  in  my  sa- 
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cred  care !  .  .  .  Wlien  I  lived  at  Padua, 
there  was  a  regiment  of  white  ;dragoons 
stationed  there,  and  I  was  very  well  ac- 
quainted with  several  of  the  officers !  .  .  . 
Their  code  of  honor  was  well  known  to 
me.  Besides,  I  frequently  discussed  these 
questions  vfiih  y our pri nd/>e  Tarduski,  .  .  . 
Do  you  think  that  officer  will  be  here 
soon  ?" 

"  I  expect  him  every  moment — but  here 
he  comes,"  added  Sanin,  looking  out  into 
the  street. 

Pantaleone  rose,  looked  at  his  watch, 
arranged  his  hair,  and  quickly  tucked  into 
his  shoe  a  tape  which  was  hanging  from 
under  his  trowsers.  The  young  sub-lieuten- 
ant entered,  looking  as  red  and  confused  as 
before. 

Sanin  introduced  the  seconds  to  each 
other.  "  Afr.  Von  Richter^  sous-lieuienant  / 
Mr.  Cippatold^  artiste  /"  The  sub-lieuten- 
ant evinced  somewhat  of  astonishment  at 
the  sight  of  the  old  man.  .  .  .  Oh  !  what 
would  he  have  said,  if  some  one  had  whis- 
pered to  him  at  that  moment,  that  the  pre- 
sented "  artiste"  was  also  in  the  habit  of 
acting  as  cook !  .  .  .  But  Pantaleone 
assumed  the  air  of  one  to  whom  the  parti- 
cipation in  duels  was  quite  a  customary 
event;  most  probably,  the  reminiscences 
of  his  theatrical  career  assisted  him  con- 
siderably on  this  occasion,  and  he  acted 
the  part  of  a  second  as  though  he  were  on 
the  stage.  He  and  the  sub-lieutenant 
were  silent  for  a  few  moments. 

"  Well  ?  Let  us  commence  !"  broke  in 
Pantaleone,  the  first  to  speak,  and  playing 
with  his  carnelian  seal. 

"  Let  us,"  answered  the  sub-lieutenant ; 
"  but  .  .  .  the  presence  of  one  of  the 
adversaries " 

"  I  shall  leave  you,  gentlemen,"  ex- 
claimed Sanin ;  he  bowed,  went  into  his 
bedroom,  and  closed  the  door  after  him. 

He  threw  himself  on  his  bed,  and  his 
thoughts  returned  to  Gemma;  .  .  .but 
the  conversation  held  by  the  seconds 
reached  him  through  the  closed  door.  It 
was  carried  on  in  French ;  they  both 
murdered  the  language,  each  in  his  own 
way.  Pantaleone  again  mentioned  the 
dragoons  at  Padua  and  the  principe  Tar- 
buski — while  the  sub-lieutenant  spoke  of 
''exghizes  iec/i'eres  "  and  "^^;//  d  PamiapUy 
But  the  old  man  would  listen  to  no  "^'x- 
ghizes  /"  To  Sanin's  great  horror  he 
launched  out  to  his  companion  in  a  long 
explanation  about  a  certain  young  and  in- 


nocent girl,  whose  little  finger  was  of 
greater  value  than  all  the  officers  in  the 
world,  .  .  .  ( oune  zeune  d€un^elkLf  in- 
noucenta,  qu'a  ella  sola  dans  soun  peii  doa 
vale  pill  que  touU  le  zouffissU  del  mondo  /) 
and  repeated  several  times  with  great 
warmth,  "  It  is  a  shame !  It  is  a  shame! 
(E  ouna  onta,  ouna  onta  //'  At  first  the 
sub-lieutenant  took  no  notice  of  what  he 
said,  then,  in  a  voice  trembling  with  indig- 
nation, told  him  he  had  not  come  for  the 
purpose  of  listening  to  moral  senti- 
ments    .     .     . 

"  At  your  age  it  is  very  useful  to  listen 
to  what  is  sensible!"  exclaimed  Panta- 
leone. 

The  contest  between  the  two  seconds 
became  at  times  rather  stormy;  it  con- 
tinued longer  than  an  hour,  and  was  con- 
cluded, at  last,  with  the  following  condi- 
tions: 3aron  von  Donhof  and  Mr.  de 
Sanin  were  to  fight  a  duel  on  the  following 
day,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  a 
small  wood  near  Hanau,  at  a  distance  of 
twenty  paces ;  each  was  to  have  the  right 
of  firing  twice  at  a  signal  given  by  the  se- 
conds. The  pistols  were  to  be  without 
hair-triggers  and  not  rifled.  Mr.  von 
Richter  withdrew  when  Pantaleone  tri- 
umphantly opened  the  bed-room  door,  and 
communicating  the  result  of  the  confe- 
rence, exclaimed,  "  Bravo  Russo  /  Bravo 
giovanotto  I  Thou  shalt  be  the  conqueror !" 

After  a  few  minutes'  time  they  both  pro- 
ceeded to  Frau  Roselli's.  Sanin  previous- 
ly made  Pantaleone  promise  to  keep  the 
duel  a  dead  secret.  The  only  answer  the 
old  man  made  was  to  Hft  his  finger,  and 
screwing  up  his  eyes,  whispered  twice, 
"  Segredezza  !  ^Secrecy  !)"  He  had  be- 
come younger  m  appearance  and  walked 
with  a  lighter  step.  All  these  unusual  al- 
though likewise  unpleasant  events,  had  re- 
minded him  vividly  of  the  time  when  he 
himself  received  and  offered  challenges, 
although  indeed  it  was  but  on  the  stage. 
Baritones,  as  is  well  known,  are  great 
bullies  in  their  rbles. 

XIX. 

Emile  rushed  out  to  meet  Sanin — ^he 
had  been  watching  his  arrival  for  more 
than  an  hour — and,  whispering  quickly  into 
his  ear  that  his  mother  was  entirely  igno- 
rant of  yesterday's  proceedings,  and  that 
not  even  an  allusion  was  to  be  made  to  the 
subject,  and  that  he  was  again  sent  off  to 
Kliiber's  to  learn  book-keeping !     •      .     . 
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and  that  he  was  determined  not  to  go 
there  and  would  hide  himself  somewhere 
— having  communicated  all  this  in  a  few 
seconds,  he  leaned  on  Sanin's  shoulder, 
kissed  him,  and  hurried  down  the  street. 
On  entering  the  shop,  Gemma  came  for- 
ward to  greet  him;  she  strove  to  say  a 
few  words,  but  could  not.  Her  lips 
trembled  slightly,  and  her  eyes  wandered 
nervously  away  from  his.  He  hastened 
to  quiet  her  with  assurances  that  the  whole 
affair  had  come  to  an  end  ...  in  a 
most  ridiculous  way. 

"  You  had  no  one  with  you  to-day  ?" 
she  asked. 

"  One  person  did  come — we  had  an  ex- 
planation, ...  and  we  ...  we 
came  to  a  most  satisfactory  understanding." 

Gemma  returned  behind  the  counter. 

"  She  does  not  believe  me !"  he  thought, 
.  .  .  and  went  into  the  next  room, 
where  he  found  Frau  Lenore. 

Her  headache  had  passed  away,  but 
she  was  in  a  very  melancholy  frame  of 
mind.  She  smiled  pleasantly  at  him,  at 
the  same  time  warned  him  that  he  would 
find  it  dull  with  her  to-day,  as  she  was  not 
in  a  fit  state  to  amuse  him.  He  sat  down 
next  to  her  and  noticed  that  her  eyelids 
were  red  and  swollen. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Frau 
Lenore ;  have  you  been  crying  ?" 

"  Hush  !"  she  whispered,  pointing  to  the 
door  where  her  daughter  was.  "  Do  not 
speak  so  loud." 

"  But  why  have  you  been  crying?" 

"  O  Mr.  Sanin !  I  do  not  know  my- 
self!" 

"  Has  any  one  offended  you  ?" 

*'  Oh !  no  ;  I  suddenly  felt  very  dull.  I 
called  to  memory  Giovan*  Battista  .  .  . 
my  youth  .  ,  .  How  it  has  all  passed 
away  so  soon.  I  am  growing  old,  my 
friend — and  the  thought  of  old  age  is  un- 
bearable to  me.  I  feel  the  same  as  I  used 
to,  .  .  .  while  old  age  is  here  .  .  . 
at  hand  I"  Tears  started  into  Frau  Le- 
nore's  eyes.  "  I  see  you  look  at  me  in 
astonishment..  .  .  .  But  you  too  will 
grow  old,  my  friend,  and  will  know  what  a 
bitter  trial  it  is !" 

Sanin  strove  to  console  her,  reminded  her 
of  her  children  in  whom  her  own  youth  was 
revived,  tried  even  to  chaff  her,  assuring 
her  that  she  was  only  waiting  for  compli- 
ments ;  .  .  .  but  she  seriously  asked 
him  to  cease  joking,  and  he  for  the  first 
time  became  convinced  that  such  despon- 


dency, the  despondency  of  coming  old 
age — wa^  not  to  be  dispelled  or  condoled 
with  ;  with  patience  it  would  pass  away  of 
its  own  accord.  He  proposed  to  have  a 
game  of  tresette  with  her — he  could  think 
of  nothing  better.  She  immediately  con- 
sented, and  her  spirits  rose  rapidly  over 
the  game. 

Sanin  played  with  her  until  dinner,  and 
after  dinner  Pantaleone  also  took  part  in  the 
game.  Never  had  his  hair  fallen  so  low 
over  his  forehead,  never  had  his  chin  dis- 
appeared so  far  into  his  neck-cloth  !  Every 
movement  of  his  was  so  fraught  with  con- 
centrated importance  that,  looking  at  him, 
one  involuntarily  thought,  "  What  secret 
is  this  man  concealing  with  such  determi- 
nation and  firmness  ?" 

But — segredezza,  segredezza. 

Through  the  whole  of  that  day,  he  strove 
in  various  ways  to  pay  the  profoundest  re- 
spect to  Sanin ;  at  dinner,  when  handing 
the  courses  round,  he  with  an  air  of  tri- 
umph and  resolution  served  Sanin  invaria- 
bly before  the  ladies ;  during  their  game  at 
iresetie^  he  made  a  point  of  yielding  the 
buying  cards  up  to  him,  and  dared  not 
take  the  liberty  of  making  him  abate ;  and 
in  an  opportune  moment,  declared  that  it 
was  his  firm  belief  that  the  Russians  were 
the  most  magnanimous,  the  bravest,  and 
the  most  determined  nation  in  all  the 
world ! 

"  O  thou  consummate  old  actor  !" 
thought  Sanin  to  himself. 

Frau  Roselli's  unexpectedly  gloomy 
frame  of  mind  did  not  so  much  astonish 
Sanin  as  her  daughter's  behavior  toward 
himself.  It  was  not  that  she  avoided  him 
— quite  the  reverse ;  she  was  constantly 
seating  herself  somewhere  near  him,  listen- 
ing attentively  to  what  he  said,  and  look- 
ing at  him;  but  she  positively  avoided 
every  opportunity  of  a  iete-d.'tcte  with  him, 
and  as  soon  as  he  made  any  attempt  to 
draw  her  into  conversation,  she  would  rise 
gently  from  her  chair  and  quietly  leave  the 
room  for  a  few  moments.  Then  she  would 
return  again,  and  seat  herself  in  some  dis- 
tant corner,  and  would  remain  motionless 
there — buried  in  thought  and  as  if  perplex- 
ed with  wonder — deep  wonder.  Even  Frau 
Lenore  at  last  began  to  notice  her  unusual 
behavior,  and  asked  her  twice,  what  was 
the  matter  with  her  ? 

"  Nothing,"  answered  Gemma ;  "  you 
know  that  I  am  apt  to  be  sad  at  times." 

"  Oh !  yes,  that  is  indeed  true,"  absented 
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her  mother.  Thus  the  long  day  went  by 
— neither  animatedly  nor  slowly — neither 
merrily  nor  sadly.  Had  Gemma  been 
different  in  her  manner  —  who  knows 
whether  Sanin  could  have  withstood  the 
temptation  of  making  desperate  love  to  her, 
or  would  not  have  given  way  to  a  feeling 
of  sadness  at  the  approaching  separation 
which  was  possibly  to  part  them  forever.  . 
.  .  But  as  he  had  not  a  single  chance  of 
speaking  to  Gemma  alone,  he  solaced  him- 
self by  resorting  to  the  piano  and  touching 
some  chords  in  the  minor  key,  during  the 
cjuarter  of  an  hour  before  evening  coffee. 

Emile  returned  home  late,  and  in  trying 
to  avoid  the  questions  put  to  him  about 
Herr  Kliiber,  contradicted  himself  on  seve- 
ral occasions.  The  time  approached  for 
Sanin  to  take  leave. 

He  bade  Gemma  good-night,  and  while 
pressing  her  hand,  strove  to  look  into  her 
face — but  she  half  turned  away  and  freed 
her  fingers  from  his  tight  grasp. 

XX. 

The  stars  were  already  shining  brightly 
when  he  got  outside  the  door.  Golden, 
red,  blue,  and  white,  they  shot  hither  and 
thither  across  the  heavens !  They  glittered 
and  glimmered  in  myriads,  mirrored  and 
sporting  in  each  other's  rays.  There  was 
no  moon,  but  even  without  it,  every  object 
rose  vividly  and  distinctly  in  the  half-dim 
and  shadowless  twilight.  Sanin  walked  to 
the  end  of  the  street — he  had  no  wish  to 
return  home  yet  awhile,  and  an  inclina- 
tion seized  him  to  take  a  stroll  in  the  pure 
air.  He  turned  back — and  had  barely 
reached  the  house  where  the  Rosellis  lived, 
when  a  window,  looking  out  into  the 
street,  was  suddenly  thrown  open — on  the 
darkened  sill  of  which  (there  was  no  light 
in  the  room)  a  female  figure  appeared — 
and  he  heard  a  voice  calling  to  him, 

"  Monsieur  Dimitri !" 

He  rushed  up  to  the  window  and  beheld 
.  .  .  Gemma!  She  was  resting  with 
her  arms  on  the  window-sill,  and  leaned 
forward  to  him  when  he  approached. 

"  Monsieur  Dimitri,"  she  said  in  a  sub- 
dued voice,  "  during  the  whole  of  this  day 
I  have  been  wishing  to  give  you  a  small 
trifle ;  .  .  .  but  I  had  not  the  courage ; 
and  now  seeing  you  again  thus  unexpect- 
edly, I  thought  that  fate  must  surely  have 
ordained  it.     .     .     ." 

Here  she  stopped  abruptly ;  she  was  un- 


able to  continue  :  something  startlingly 
strange  occurred  at  that  instant. 

In  the  midst  of  the  profound  silence 
that  had  reigned  over  all  things,  and  with 
a  cloudless  sky  above,  there  had  suddenly 
come  such  a  heavy  gust  of  wind  that  the 
earth  itself  seemed  to  tremble  under  foot, 
and  the  clear  starlight  quivered,  and  the 
very  air,  so  motionless  a  minute  before, 
seemed  to  rise  and  whirl  like  sand-clouds 
in  a  storm.  This  hot  and  almost  stifling 
hurricane  struck  against  the  trees,  the  roof 
of  the  house  and  its  walls,  and  rushed  wild- 
ly down  the  street ;  it  carried  away  Sanin*s 
hat  and  swept  across  Gemma's  dark  curls. 
Sanin's  head  was  on  a  line  with  the  win- 
dow-sill ;  he  clung  to  it  impulsively — and 
Gemma,  grasping  his  shoulders  with  both 
her  hands,  drew  closer  to  him  in  fear. 
The  noise  and  the  distant  peals  lasted  but 
a  moment.  .  .  Like  a  flight  of  huge 
birds,  this  sudden  squall  had  passed  away. 
Deep  silence  reigned  around  once  more. 

Sanin  looked,  and  bending  over  him,  he 
beheld  such  a  wondrous,  startled,  and  ex- 
cited face,  such  large,  frightened,  splendid 
eyes  —  such  surpassing  beauty,  that  his 
heart  sank  within  him ;  he  put  his  lips  to 
the  soft  tress  of  hair  that  had  fallen  over 
his  breast,  and  could  only  murmur :  "  O 
Gemma !" 

"  What  was  it  ?  Lightning  ?"  she  asked, 
opening  wide  her  eyes,  and  still  resting  her 
fair  hands  on  his  shoulders. 

"  Gemma  !'*  whispered  Sanin  again. 

She  shuddered,  looked  back  into  the 
room,  and  hurriedly  drawing  from  out  her 
bodice  a  faded  rose,  threw  it  to  Sanin. 

"  I  wished  to  give  you  this  flower.     .     ." 

He  recognized  the  rose  which  he  had  re- 
captured from  the  officer  the  day  before.   .    . 

But  the  casement  was  already  closed, 
and  from  behind  the  darkened  window- 
pane,  no  object  met  his  searching  glance. 

Sanin  returned  home  without  his  hat, 
and  thoroughly  unconscious  of  his  loss. 

XXL 

He  fell  asleep  only  towards  morning. 
And  no  wonder!  Simultaneously  with 
that  sudden  summer  squall  that  had  burst 
over  them,  he  had  become  conscious  of 
but  one  feeling — not  of  Gemma's  beauty, 
or  of  his  admiration  for  her — that  he  had 
long  since  been  impressed  with — but  of  a 
feeling  of  dawning  love !  And  here  was 
this  absurd  duel  hanging  over  him !     Sad 
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nute  to  the  difference  of  longitude  between 
151°  14'  west  and  103^°  west. 

Mere  mistakes  of  calculation,  however, 
matter  little  in  such  cases.  They  do  not 
affect  the  interest  of  a  story  even  in ,  such 
extreme  cases  as  in  "  Ivanhoe,"  where  a 
full  century  is  dropped  in  such  sort  that 
one  of  Richard  the  First's  knights  holds 
converse  with  a  contemporary  of  the  Con- 
queror, who,  if  my  memory  deceives  me 
not,  was  Coeur  de  Lion's  great-great-grand- 
father. It  is  a  pity,  however,  that  a  nove- 
list or  indeed  any  writer  should  attempt  to 
sketch  scientific  methods  with  which  he  is 
not  familiar.  No  discredit  can  attach  to 
any  person,  not  an  astronomer,  who  does 
not  understand  the  astronomical  processes 
for  determining  latitude  and  longitude,  any 
more  than  to  one'who,  not  being  a  lawyer, 
is  unfamiliar  with  the  rules  of  Conveyanc- 
ing. But  when  an  attempt  is  made  by  a 
writer  of  fiction  to  give  an  exact  descrip- 
tion of  any  technical  matter,  it  is  as  well 
to  secure  correctness  by  submitting  the  de- 
scription to  some  friend  acquainted  with 
the  principles  of  the  subject.  For,  singu- 
larly enough,  people  pay  much  more  at- 
tention to  these  descriptions  when  met 
with  in  novels  than  when  given  in  text- 
books of  science,  and  they  thus  come  to 
remember  thoroughly  well  precisely  what 
they  ought  to  forget.  I  think,  for  instance, 
that  it  may  not  improbably  have  been 
some  recollection  of  "  Foul  Play  "  which 
led  Mr.  I.ockyer  to  make  the  surprising 
statement  that  longitude  is  determined  at 
sea  by  comparing  chronometer  time  with 
local  time,  which  is  found  "  at  noon  by 
observing,  with  the  aid  of  a  sextant,  when 
the  sun  is  at  the  highest  point  of  its  path." 
Our  novelists  really  must  not  lead  the  stu- 
dent of  astronomy  astray  in  this  manner. 

It  will  be  clear  to  the  reader,  by  this 
tinae,  that  the  great  point  in  determining 
the  longitude,  is  to  have  the  true  time  of 
Greenwich  or  some  other  reference  station, 
in  order  that  by  comparing  this  time  with 
ship  time,  the  longitude  east  or  west  of  the 
reference  station  may  be  ascertained.  Ship 
time  can  always  be  determined  by  a  morn- 
ing or  afternoon  observation  of  the  sun,  or 
by  observing  a  known  star  when  towards 
the  east  or  west,  at  which  time  the  diurnal 
motion  raises  or  depresses  it  most  rapidly. 
The  latitude  being  known,  the  time  of  day 
(any  given  day)  at  which  the  sun  or  a  star 
should  have  any  particular  altitude  is 
known  also,  and,  therefore,  conversely, 
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when  the  altitude  of  the  sun  or  a  star 
has  been  noted,  the  seaman  has  learned 
the  time  of  day.  But  to  find  Greenwich 
time  is  another  matter;  and  without 
Greenwich  time,  ship  time  teaches  nothing 
as  to  the  longitude.  How  is  the  voyager 
at  sea  or  in  desert  places  to  know  the  ex- 
act time  at  Greenwich  or  some  other  fixed 
station  ?  We  have  seen  that  chronometers 
are  used  for  this  purpose ;  and  chronome- 
ters are  now  made  so  marvellously  perfect 
in  construction  that  they  can  be  trusted  to 
show  true  time  within  a  few  seconds,  un- 
der ordinary  conditions.  But  it  must  not 
be  overlooked  that  in  long  voyages  a  chro- 
nometer, however  perfect  its  construction, 
is  more  liable  to  get  wrong  than  at  a  fixed 
station.  That  it  is  continually  tossed  and 
shaken  is  something ;  but  is  not  the  chief 
trial  to  which  it  is  exposed.  The  great 
changes  of  temperature  endured  when  a 
ship  passes  from  the  temperate  latitudes 
across  the  torrid  zone  to  the  temperate  zone 
again,  try  a  chronometer  far  more  severely 
than  any  ordinary  form  of  motion.  And 
then  it  is  to  be  noted  that  a  very  insignifi- 
cant time-error  corresponds  to  a  difference 
of  longitude  quite  sufficient  to  occasion  a 
serious  error  in  the  ship's  estimated  posi- 
tion. For  this  reason  and  for  others,  it  is 
desirable  to  have  some  means  of  determin- 
ing Greenwich  time  independently  of 
chronometers. 

This,  in  fact,  is  the  famous  problem  for 
the  solution  of  which  such  high  rewards 
were  offered  and  have  been  given.*  It 
was  to  solve  this  problem  that  Whiston, 
the  same  who  fondly  imagined  Newton 
was  afraid  of  him.f  suggested  the  use  of 
bombs  and  mortars ;  for  which  Hogarth 

*  For  the  invention  of  the  chronometer  Harri- 
son (a  Yorkshire  carpenter  and  the  son  of  a  car- 
penter) received  twenty  thousand  pounds.  This 
sum  had  been  offered  for  a  marine  chronometer 
which  would  stand  the  test  of  two  vovages  of 
assigned  length  Harrison  labored  fifty  years 
before  he  succeeded  in  meeting  the  required  con- 
ditions. 

t  Newton,  for  excellent  reasons,  had  opposed 
Whiston's  election  to  the  Royal  Society.  Like 
most  small  men  Whiston  was  eager  to  secure  a 
distinction  which,  unless  spontaneously  offered  to 
him,  could  have  conferred  no  real  honor.  Accord- 
ingly he  was  amusingly  indignant  with  Newton 
for  opposing  him.  **  Newton  perceived,"  he 
wrote,  **  that  I  could  not  do  as  his  other  darling 
friends  did,  that  is,  learn  of  him  without  contra- 
dicting him  when  I  differed  in  opinion  from  him  : 
he  could  not  in  his  old  age  bear  such  contradic- 
tion, and  so  he  was  afraid  of  me  the  last  thirteen 
years  of  his  life." 
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"  What  are  you  doing  here  ?"  asked  Sa- 
nin  severely.  "  Why  are  you  not  af  home  ?" 

"  Let  me  .  .  .  Oh  !  let  me  go  with 
you,"  stammered  Emile  in  a  trembling  voice, 
folding  his  hands  entreat  in  gly,  while  his 
teeth  were  trembling  as  in  a  fit  of  ague. 
"  I  shall  not  hinder  you  in  any  way ;  only 
take,  take  me  !" 

"  If  you  have  but  the  slightest  degree  of 
respect  or  consideration  for  me,"  continued 
Sanin,  "  you  will  instandy  return  home  or 
to  the  shop,  to  Herr  Kliiber's,  and  will  not 
say  a  single  word  to  any  one  about  what 
you  know,  and  await  my  return." 

"  Your  return,"  groaned  Emile,  his  voice 
breaking  down ;  "  but  if  you  are     .     .     ." 

"  Emile  !"  cried  Sanin,  interrupting  him, 
and  pointing  to  the  coachman,  "collect 
yourself !  Emile,  please  do  go  home ! 
Listen  to  me,  my  friend !  You  tell  me 
that  you  love  me.  Well  then,  if  you  real- 
ly do,  you  will  turn  back  instantly." 

He  reached  out  his  hand  to  him.  Emile 
staggered  forward,  sobbed,  pressed  it  to 
his  lips,  and,  jumping  off  the  road,  ran 
back  towards  Frankfort  across  a  field. 

"  There  is  another  noble  heart,"  mutter- 
ed Pantaleone ;  but  Sanin  turned  so 
sternly  on  him  that  the  old  man  shrank 
guiltily  back  into  the  carriage.  His  con- 
science troubled  him  sorely,  and  each  mo- 
ment the  feeling  of  terror  was  taking 
stronger  hold  of  him.  Had  he  really  con- 
sented to  be  second  in  a  duel,  and  had  he 
got  the  horses,  and  made  all  the  arrange- 
ments, and  quitted  his  peaceful  dwelling 
at  six  in  the  morning  ?  To  add  to  his 
grievances,  the  poor  old  man  was  begin- 
ning to  suffer  intense  pain  in  his  legs. 

Sanin  thought  it  advisable  to  raise  his 
sinking  spirits — fell  on  the  right  vein,  and 
found  the  exact  words  to  produce  the  de- 
sired effect. 

'*  Where  is  all  your  usual  energy,  honored 
Signor  Cippatola  ?  Where  your  ancient 
valor — //  afitico  valor  /" 

"  //  antico  valor^'  he  repeated  in  a  base 
voice,  "  N'ofi  I  ancora  sperito — //  antico  va- 
lor  r 

He  drew  himself  up,  and  instantly  com- 
menced talking  of  his  career,  of  the  opera, 
the  great  tenor  Garcia;  and,  on  arriving 
at  Hanau,  the  old  man  had  entirely  re- 
sumed his  usual  vigor  and  spirits.  -•'. 

If  one  only  reflects,  what  is  there  in 
this  world  more  powerful,  and  yet  weaker 
than  words  ? 


XXII. 

The  small  wood  in  which  the  duel  was 
to  take  place,  lay  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  Hanau.     Sanin  and  Pantaleone 
were  the  first  to  arrive,  as  the  old  man 
had  anticipated ;  they  ordered  the  carriage 
to  stay  outside  the  wood,  and  penetrated 
into  the  shadow  of  the  dense  trees.    They 
were  kept  waiting  by  their  adversaries  for 
about  an  hour.     In  the  mean  while  Sanin 
did  not  find  the  time  irksome  ;  he  paced 
up  and  down  along  the  narrow footpath,lis- 
tened  to  the  songs  of  the  birds,  watched  the 
dragon-flies  skim  past  him,  and  resolved,  as 
almost  every  Russian  does  on  similar  oc- 
casions, to  drive  all  thoughts  away.     Only 
once,  in  spite  of  this  resolution,  did  he  lose 
himself  in  a  short  reverie  :   he  had  stum- 
bled against    a  young    lime-tree,  blown 
down  in  all  probability  during  yesterday's 
squall.     It   was  dying    fast,  and    all  its 
leaves  were  withering.     "  Is  this  a  symbol 
of  my  own  fate  ?"  thought  Sanin,  gazing 
sadly  on   it ;   but  the  next  moment  he 
whistled  gayly,  and  jumping  over  the  fallen 
tree,  renewed  his  walk  along  the  footpath. 
Pantaleone,  however,  was  in  a  very  difle- 
rent  mood  from   Sanin ;     he    grumbled, 
abused  all  Germans,  groaned,  occasionally 
rubbing  his  back,  and  then  his  knees,  and 
even  yawned  from  very  restlessness  and 
agitation,  giving  his  little  drawn-up  face  at 
the  time  a  most  ludicrous  expression.     It 
was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  Sanin 
could  repress  his  laughter  at  the  old  man's 
odd  appearance. 

The  rolling  of  wheels  was  at  last  heard 
along  the  road. 

"  'Tis  they !"  exclaimed  Pantaleone, 
pricking  up  his  ears  and  drawing  himself  up 
with  a  nervous  tremor,  which  he  hastened 
to  disguise  by  remarking  on  the  chilliness 
of  the  morning  air.  The  dew  was  still 
lying  heavy  on  the  grass  and  leaves  of  the 
trees,  but  a  sultry  heat  had  already  pene- 
trated the  wood. 

Both  the  ofl[icers  soon  made  their  ap- 
pearance, accompanied  by  a  thick-set 
little  man,  with  a  phlegmatic  and  not  yet 
thoroughly  awakened  face — this  was  the 
military  doctor.  In  one  hand  he  carried 
an  earthen-ware  jug  with  water — ^in  case 
of  necessity — and  a  bag  containing  surgi- 
cal instruments  and  bandages  was  hanging 
over  his  left  shoulder.  He  was  evidently 
well  up  to  this  sort  of  excursion,  which 
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formed  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  his  in- 
come: each  duel  brought  him  in  eight 
kreutzers — four  from  each  of  the  contend- 
ing parties.  Mr.  Von  Richter  carried  the 
pistol-case,  while  Mr.  Von  Donhof,  with  a 
dandified  air,  flourished  a  small  cane  in 
his  hand. 

"  Pantaleone !"  whispered  Sanin  to  the 
old  man,  "  if  .  .  .  if  I  am  killed — you 
know  all  things  are  possible — take  from  out 
of  my  side-pocket  a  small  bit  of  paper ;  in  it 
you  will  find  a  flower,  and  give  it  to  the 
Signorina  Gemma.  Do  you  hear  ?  Will 
you  promise  to  do  so  ?" 

The  old  man  looked  at  him  in  a  sorrow- 
ful way,  and  shook  his  liead  affirmatively . 
But  heaven  knows  whether  he  had  com- 
prehended the  nature  of  his  promise. 

The  adversaries  and  seconds  exchanged 
the  customary  bows ;  the  doctor  did  not 
so  much  as  move  a  muscle  of  his  face — 
but  sat  down  on  the  grass  yawning,  as 
much  as  to  say,  "  These  demonstrations  of 
chivalrous  politeness  are  not  in  my  line." 
Mr.  Von  Richter  proposed  to  Mr.  "  Chi- 
badola"  to  choose  the  spot.  Mr.  "  Chi- 
badola"  answered  in  a  husky  voice, 
(his  courage  fast  forsaking  him  again,) 
"  Sir,  I  leave  the  choice  to  you ;  I  shall 
look  on." 

Then  Mr.  Von  Richter  at  once  com- 
menced his  operations,  and  his  choice  fell 
on  a  very  pretty  meadow  in  the  wood  it- 
self, all  studded  with  wild  flowers;  he 
measured  the  paces,  marked  the  two  ex- 
treme points  with  a  couple  of  small  sticks 
hurriedly  cut  and  sharpened  at  the  ends 
for  the  purpose,  got  the  pistols  out  of  the 
case,  and  sitting  down  on  his  tip-toes,  be- 
gan ramming  the  bullets  down ;  in  a  word, 
he  exerted  himself  so  much  and  used  such 
strength  that  he  was  occasionally  obliged 
to  wipe  the  perspiration  off  his  heated  face. 
While  the  preparations  were  going  on,  both 
adversaries  stood  somewhat  back,  looking 
not  unlike  two  disgraced  school-boys  sulk- 
ing with  their  tutors. 

The  decisive  moment  had  arrived,  and 
each  took  up  his  pistol.     .     .     . 

Mr.  Von  Richter  here  interrupted  them 


empty  formality,  still,  by  performing  this  for- 
mality JMr.  Cippatola  would  ward  off  from 
himseira  certain  amount  of  responsibility ; 
it  was  true  that  the  direct  duty  of  making 
a  similar  proposal  belonged  to  the  im- 
partial spectator,  but  as  such  a  one  did 
not  happen  to  be  present,  he,  Mr.  Von 
Richter,  willingly  gave  up  this  privilege 
to  his  venerable  colleague.  Pantaleone, 
who  had  already  hidden  himself  behind  a 
bush,  so  that  he  should  not  see  Sanin's 
adversary,  had  not  at  first  understood  a 
single  word  of  Mr.  Von  Richter*s  speech, 
more  especially  as  the  whole  had  been  ut- 
tered in  a  nasal  twang ;  but  he  suddenly 
started,  stepped  nimbly  forward,  and 
striking  his  breast  convulsively  with  his 
hands,  cried  out  in  a  hoarse  voice  and  in 
his  own  droll  dialect  i^^  A  la  la  la  ,  .  .  che 
bestiality  /  Deux  zeun  ^ommes  comme  fa 
que  li  battono  — percJih  ?  Che  diavolo  ? 
Audate  a  casa  /  " 

"  I  do  not  consent  to  a  reconciliation," 
exclaimed  Sanin  hurriedly. 

"  I  likewise  do  not  consent,"  repeated 
his  adversary  after  him. 

"  Well  then,  call  out :  one,  two,  three  1" 
said  Von  Richter,  turning  to  the  distracted 
Pantaleone. 

The  latter  retired  instantly  behind  his 
bush,  and  bending  himself  almost  double, 
and  closing  his  eyes  and  turning  his  head 
away,  cried  out  from  thence  at  the  top  of 
his  voice,  "  Una  .  .  .  die  •  .  . 
e  tre !" 

The  first  shot  was  fired  by  Sanin — and 
missed  aim.  His  bullet  had  struck  against 
a  tree.  Baron  Donhof  fired  immediately 
after — but  premeditatedly  into  the  air. 

Then  came  a  constrained  silence.  .  . 
.  .  Nobody  moved  from  where  they 
stood.     Pantaleone  gave  a  low  groan. 

"  Shall  we  resume  ?"  said  Donhof. 

"  Why  did  you  fire  into  the  air  ?"  asked 
Sanin. 

"  That  is  not  your  business." 

"  And  you  intend  to  fire  the  second  time 
into  the  air  ?"  asked  Sanin  again. 

"  May  be;  I  do  not  know." 

"  Allow  me,  allow  me,  gentlemen,"  be- 
gan Von  Richter ;  "  duelists  are  not  per- 
mitted   to  talk   to  each    other.     That    is 


for  a  minute,  by  observing  to  Pantaleone 
that  as  eldest  second  it  was  his  duty,  ac- 
cording to  duel  rules,  before  calling  oo^jquite  against  all  rules." 
the  fatal  **  One !  two!   three!"  to  turn  iiS;' '^  "  I    refuse  to  fire,"    muttered    Sanin, 
the  adversaries  with  the  final  iBhice  aiiw'f'tnrowing  down  his  pistol, 
proposal  of  a  reconciliation ;  that  although         "  And  I   also  shall  not   continue   this 
this  advice  was  never  followed  by  any  re-    duel,"  exclaimed  Donhof,  likewise  throwing 
suits,  and  was,  generally  speaking,  but  an    his  pistol  to  the  ground.     "  Besides,  I  am 
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quite  willing  now  to  acknowledge  that  I 
was  in  fault  three  days  ago."        k. 

He  moved  uncomfortably  where  he 
stood,  and  held  out  his  hand  in  a  hesitating 
manner.  Sanin  went  up  to  him  quickly, 
and  shook  him  warmly  by  the  hand.  Both 
gentlemen  looked  at  each  other  with  a 
smile,  and  their  faces  became  suffused  with 

"  Bravi,  bravi !"  buret  out  Pantaleone, 
and  clapping  his  hands,  rushed  from  out  of 
his  bush  like  a  madman,  while  the  doctor, 
who  had  seated  himself  on  the  trunk  of  a 
tree,  rose  without  loss  of  time,  threw  the 
water  out  of  his  jug,  and  waddled  lazily 
through  the  wood  toward  the  road. 

"  Vourhonor  is  cleared  and  the  duel  is  at 
an  end  I"  exclaimed  Von  Richter. 

"  Fuori !"  croaked  Pantaleone  from  old 
recollection. 


Sanin  was  indeed  delighted  and  relieved 
in  his  mind,  when  the  formal  bows  had 
been  exchanged  and  he  once  more  took 
liis  seat  in  the  carriage;  nevertheless  a 
consciousness  akin  to  shame  and  vexation 
rankled  within  him  when  he  felt  that  this 
duel  had  been  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
a  farce  in  which  he  had  played  his  part. 
He  recollected  the  phlegmatic  little  doctor, 
and  how  he,  Sanin,  had  smiled,  or  rather 
drawn  up  his  nose  in  derision  at  him,  when 
he  saw  him  leaving  the  wood  almost  arm 
in  arm  with  Baron  Donhof,  Then  again, 
he  brought  to  mind  Pantaleone  counting 
out  the  four  kreutzers  to  the  doctor.  There 
was  something  very  unpleasant  in  these  re- 
collections. 

Yes ;  he  felt  ashamed  and  annoyed  at  it 
all ;  .  .  .  although,  looking  at  it  from 
another  point  of  view,  what  else  could  he 
have  done  under  the  circumstances  ? 

Such  insolent  behavior  could  not  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  unresenled,  and  was  he 
to  sink  to  Herr  Kluber's  level?  Had  he 
not  stood  in  Gemma's  defense  and  shielded 
iier  ?  His  cause  was  a  right  one,  most  cer- 
tainly, and  still  that  feeling  of  shame  at  ihe 
whole  proceeding  would  force  itself  upon 
him  and  torment  him. 

But  Pantaleone  was  radiant  with  triumph 
nnd  pride.  No  general,  returning  victi 
rious  from  the  field  of  battle,  could  ha' 
gazed  around  him  with  greater  self-suffi- 
ciency and  exuhation  than  he  did,  Sanin's 
conduct  during  the  duel  had  sent  the  old 
man  into  raptures.     He  exalted  him  to  a 


hero,  and  would  hear  no  admonitioi 
even  listen  to  any  entreaties.  He  likf 
him  to  a  monument  of  marble  or  bron 
and  compared  him  with  the  statue  of  the 
commander  in  ZJo«  (7/<»i'ii««(;asfjrasha(l  J 
concerned  himself,  he  owned  to  a 
of  great  agitation  at  the  time,  "  But  ilien 
I  am  an  artist,"  he  added,  "with.i  ner- 
vous, excitable  temperament ;  while  you— 
you  are  a  child  of  the  icy  north  ^mil  of 
the  granite  rocks." 

Sanin  was  at  a  great  loss  how  lo  quiet 
his  nervous,  excitable  artist. 


Very  nearly  on  the  same  spm  wlicie 
they  had  met  Emile  before,  tlijs  boy 
rushed  out  again  from  behind  a  iree,  with  i 
a  cry  of  joy  on  his  lips,  and,  bounding  j 
toward  them,  ran  at  the  carriage  witlioul  1 
waiting  for  the  horses  to  be  stO|)peil,  : 
in  his  hurry  almost  getting  Untk-r  tlic 
wheels,  scrambled  over  the  side  of  the  car- 
riage and  clung  to  Sanin.  "  You  are  alive, 
you  are  not  wounded  !"  he  repeated  joy- 
fully. "  Forgive  me  that  I  disobeyed  you, 
and  did  not  return  to  Frankfort.  But  I 
could  not!  I  waited  your  return  here. 
Tell  me  all  about  it.  You — have  killed  him 
then  ?" 

It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that 
Sanin  calmed  the  boy  and  disengaged  him- 
self from  his  close  embrace. 

■\Viih  great  eloquence,  and  beaming  with 
pleasure,  Pantaleone  at  once  commenced 
giving  him  all  the  details  of  the  duel,  not 
omitting  to  mention  the  bronze  monument 
and  the  statue  of  the  commander !  He  even 
rose  from  his  seat  and,  spreading  wide  his 
legs  in  order  to  keep  his  balance,  folded 
his  arms  on  his  breast,  and  throwing  a  dis- 
dainful look  over  his  shoulder,  represented 
the  living  statue  of  tjie  commander  Sanin  ! 
Emile  listened  with  awe  and  reverence  to 
every  word  he  uttered,  only  occasionally 
breaking  the  thread  of  his  narrative  by 
exclamations  cf  wonder  and  joy,  or  else 
by  suddenly  starting  from  his  seat  to  snatch 
a  hasty  embrace  from  his  heroic  friend. 

The  carriage  rolled  through  the  Frank- 
fort streets,  and  drew  up  at  last  at  Sanin's 
^otel,     He  was  ascending   the  staircase 

ith  his  two  companions,  when  he  caught 

"it  of  atemale.figure  just  emerging  from 

a  da^  cdaidor.     Her  face  was  covered 

with  a  veil.    Stepping  up  lo  Sanin,  she 

looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  and  then  ran 

down  the  staircase,  into  the  street,  and 
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ippeared,  to  the  great  astonishment  of 
waiter,  who  said  that  the  lady  had 
jn  waiting  for  the  return  of  the  foreign 
itleman  for  upward  of  an  hour.     It 
IS  but  a  momentary  glimpse,  yet  Sanin 
recognized  Gemma.      He  knew  her 
her  eyes,  in  spite  of  the  thick  brown  vail 
Lt  she  had  thrown  over  her  face. 
"  Did  Fraulein    Gemma  know  of  this 
teel  ?'*  he  inquired  in  a  dissatisfied  tone, 
making  in  German,  and  addressing  him- 
5lf  to   Emile  and  Pantaleone,  who  were 
blowing  on  his  heels. 
Emile  grew  red  and  confused. 
"I  was   obliged  to   tell   her,"   faltered 
; Emile.     "She   had  her  suspicions,  and  I 
^could  not  keep  it  from  her.     But  it  does 
not  matter  now  in  the  least,"  he  continued 
gayly ;  "  it  has  all  ended  so  happily,  and  she 
has  seen  you  alive  and  unharmed." 
Sanin  turned  away  impatiently. 
"  What  blabs  you  both  are,  to  be  sure  !" 
he  muttered,  as  though  annoyed;  and  en- 
tering his'room,  threw  himself  into  a  chair. 


"  Pray  do  not  be  angry  with  me,"  said 
Emile  beseechingly. 

"  W^l,  well,  I  shall  not  be  angry  with 
you."  (Sanin  was  not  really  displeased 
with  the  boy ;  he  could  hardly  have  wished 
for  Gemma  not  to  know  of  the  duel.) 
"  You  have  hugged  me  quite  enough. 
Now  go — I  wish  to  remain  aJone.  I  shall 
go  to  bed,  as  I  am  feeling  tired." 

"  Bright  idea !"  exclaimed  Pantaleone. 
**You  require  rest;  you  have  earned  it,* 
noble  Signor!  Come  away,  Emilio! 
Walk  gently,  on  your  tip-toes,  on  your 
tip-toes — sh,  sh,  sh !" 

When  Sanin  said  he  wanted  to  sleep,  it 
was  merely  a  subterfuge  to  rid  himself  of 
his  friends ;  but  when  they  were  gone  and 
he  was  left  alone,  a  feeling  of  weariness 
and  fatigue  stole  over  him.  The  night 
before  he  had  hardly  closed  his  eyes;  so 
throwing  himself  on  his  bed,  he  soon  fell 
into  a  deep  slumber. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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BY   PETER   BAVNE. 


The  Puritan  poet  was  bound  to  show  us 
more  of  Puritanism  than  any  other  man ; 
for  the  poet  is  in  deepest  union  with  the 
spirit  of  his  time.  In  so  far,  indeed,  as  he 
is  a  world-poet,  he  will  be  more  than  his 
age ;  he  will  stand  up  from  the  crowd  to 
receive  light  from  past  generations,  and  to 
"  take  the  morning"  of  the  future :  but  not 
the  less  will  he  be  the  child,  the  most  cha- 
racteristic child  of  his  time.  No  Puritan, 
not  Cromwell  himself,  was  more  Puritan 
than  Milton.  Imagination  singles  out 
these  two  and  places  them  apart,  the  Puri- 
tan poet  and  the  Puritan  king.  In  power 
of  brain  and  fiery  strength  of  will,  in  velo- 
city and  intrepidity  of  intellectual  vision, 
they  were  about  equal.  Cromwell  was 
superior  in  massive  sense  and  infallible 
certitude  of  practical  glance ;  Milton  had 
the  incommunicable  gift  of  poetic  genius, 
enabling  him  to  extract  the  finest  essence 
of  Puritan  nobleness,  and  preserve  it  for 
posterity,  "  married  to  immortal  verse  and 
equally  immortal  prose."  Watch  i^fell  the 
steps  of  these  two,  and  you  will  not  fail  to 
catch  some  notes  of  the  music  to  which 
the  historical  procession  of  Puritanism 
marched. 


John  Milton,  as  we  see  him  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  was  the  most 
comprehensively  cultured  young  man  in 
England,  probably  in  Europe.  The  lan- 
guages of  Greece  and  Rome  were  to  him 
as  mother  tongues.  He  read  the  Italian 
poets  and  the  great  poetical  masters  of  his 
own  country.  He  was  able  to  estimate  all 
the  Renaissance  could  tell  or  teach  him. 
Here  and  there  the  dead  hand  of  antiquity 
had  struck  with  its  stiffening  touch  into  the 
poetry  which  he  had  already  written.  The 
glorious  roll  of  music  and  imagery  in  the 
opening  stanzas  of  his  Hymn  of  the  Nati- 
vity, leading  us  along  a  world  veiled  in 
maiden  snow  beneath  amazed  stars  to  the 
shepherds  waiting  the  angels*  song,  had 
been  broken  by  the  alien  and  ignoble 
apparition  of  "  the  mighty  Pan."  The 
gracious  quietude  and  vivid  simplicity  of 
the  lines  in  Comus^ 

*'  They  left  me  then  when  the  gray-hooded  Even, 
Like  a  sad  votarist  in  Palmer's  weed," 

had  been  smitten,  even  in  completirfg  the 
sense,  into  tuneless  artificiality,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  "  Phoebus*  wain."  But  his 
own  England,  its  "hedge-row  elms  and 
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hillocks  green,"  its  cottage  windows  ca- 
ressed by  1^^ 

**  the  sweet-briar  or  the  vine, 
Or  the  twisted  eglantine," 

had  wooed  him  with  a  finer  magic  than 
that  of  the  ancients,  lending  merriment  to 
his  eye  and  song  to  his  lip  in  morning 

walks, 

**  While  the  ploughman,  near  at  hand, 
Whistles  o'er  the  furrowed  land, 
And  the  milkmaid  singeth  blithe, 
And  the  mower  whets  his  scythe. 
And  every  shepherd  tells  his  tale 
Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale." 

In  1623,  when  Milton  was  a  boy  of  fif- 
teen, John  Heminge  and  Henry  Condell, 
"  only  to  keep  the  memory  of  so  worthy  a 
fi^iend  and  fellow  alive  as  was  our  Shake- 
speare," had  given  to  the  world  the  folio 
edition  of  Shakespeare's  works,  very  anxi- 
ous that  the  said  folio  might  commend 
itself  to  *'  the  most  noble  and  incomparable 
pair  of  brethren,"  William,  Earl  of  this  and 
Philip  Earl  of  that,  and  exceedingly  un- 
conscious that,  next  to  the  production  of 
the  works  themselves,  they  were  doing  the 
most  important  thing  done,  or  likely  to  be 
done,  in  the  literary  history  of  the  world. 
Milton  read  Shakespeare,  and  in  the  lines 
which  he  wrote  upon  him  in  1630,  there 
seems  to  be  the  due  throb  of  transcendent 
admiration.  A  superb  enthusiasm,  an 
imaginative  audacity  bordering  on  the 
gigantesque,  are  embodied  in  the  idea  of 
Shakespeare's  readers  being,  "  with  wonder 
and  astonishment,"  cast  into  a  state  of 
trance-like  death,  made  into  "marble  with 
too  much  conceiving,"  and  thus  forming  a 
grave  worthy  of  the  poet. 

"  Thou,  our  fancy  of  itself  bereaving, 
Dost  make  us  marble  with  too  much  conceiving. 
And  so  sepulchred  in  such  pomp  dost  lie, 
That  kings  for  such  a  tomb  would  wish  to  die." 

But  the  lines  in  V Allegro, 

*  *  Sweetest  Shakespeare,  nature's  child. 
Warbles  his  native  wood-notes  wild," 

though  right  in  laying  emphasis  upon 
Shakespeare's  sweetness,  convey  a  sugges- 
tion of  something  like  depreciation.  Not 
thus  would  you  speak  if  you  intended  to 
describe  greatness  colossal  and  unap- 
proached.  To  apply  the  term  "nature's 
chil4"  to  one  who  exhausted  the  possibili- 
ties of  art  is  like  praising  a  consummate 
*^general  for  understanding  regimental  drill, 
and  a  reference  to  the  "  wood-notes  wild  " 
of  him  who  wrote  Hamlet  and  the  Tem- 


pest, Othello,  Macbeth,  Lear,  and  Julius 
Ccesar,  is  like  saying  that  the  Himalayan 
range  carries  grass-tufts  and  daisies.  Be- 
neath the  radiant  expanse  of  the  Shake- 
spearian mind,  the  entire  phenomenon  of 
Puritanism  may  be  contemplated  as  an 
angry  spot  of  storm,  moving  along  the 
face  of  the  sea,  beneath  soft  unfathomable 
brilliance  of  summer  sky.  All  that  was 
wrong  in  the  social  philosophy  of  Puritan- 
ism is  checked  and  rectified  by  Sir  Toby's 
answer  to  Malvolio,  himself  "a  kind  of 
Puritan."  "  Dost  thou  think,  because 
thou  art  virtuous,  there  shall  be  no  more 
cakes  and  ale  ?"  Puritanism,  in  its  best 
mood  of  reverent  submission,  could  say 
no  more  in  vindication  of  the  way^  of 
God  to  men,  than  is  said  by  Isabel : — 

**  All  the  souls  that  were,  were  forfeit  once  ; 
And  He  who  might  the  vantage  best  have  took 
Found  out  the  remedy." 

And  never  did  Puritanism  more  inly  rea- 
lise, more  delicately  and  intensely  express, 
the  soul  of  Christian  morality,  than  had 
been  done  by  Portia : — 

**  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained ; 
It  droppeth  as  tlie  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath :  it  is  twice  blessed ; 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes." 

Shakespeare  may  with  some  propriety  be 
called  the  poet  of  the  Reformation ;  for  he 
is  pre-eminently  the  poet  of  fi*eedom,  the 
poet  of  man ;  and  the  Reformation  denotes 
and  dates  for  us  a  magnificent  awakening, 
energising,  expanding  of  the  human  mind. 
But  he  was  not,  and  could  not  be,  the 
poet  of  Puritanism.  He  was  too  great  for 
that.  He  was  incapable  of  being  a  parti- 
san, or  of  giving  up  to  the  noblest  of  spe- 
cial developments  what  was  meant  for 
mankind.  Nor  would  the  England  of  the 
Puritan  period  have  been  so  rich  a  field 
for  the  Shakespearian  drama  as  the  Eng- 
land of  Elizabeth.  When  Englishmen 
were  arrayed  in  hostile  camps,  when  every 
family  circle  was  rent  with  unutterable 
heartburnings,  how,  to  mention  nothing 
else,  could  the  most  marvellous  faculty  of 
humor  that  ever  dwelt  in  man  have  found 
in  England,  to  love  and  to  laugh  at,  and 
to  preserve  for  the  love  and  laughter  of 
all  tinges,  the  Dogberries,  the  Bottoms,  the 
Petruchios,  the  Malvolios,  the  Sir  Tobys, 
the  Launces,  the  Lancelot  Gobbos,  the 
Falstaffs,  the  grave-diggers,  the  clowns, 
the  Pucks,  the  Ariels,  the  Calibans,  which 
are  but  minor  figures  in   works   so   far 
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beyond  the  common  reach  of  literary  art 
that  language  has  no  epithet  by  which  to 
characterize  them  ?  It  was  in  a  still,  great 
time,  of  energy  healthful  and  therefore 
calm,  of  enjoyment,  of  proud  strength  and 
exuberant  life,  tortured  by  no  raging  anta- 
gonisms, no  rabid  fanaticisms,  that  Shake- 
speare, with  a  genius  capable  of  sympa- 
thetically embracing  and  bodying  forth 
every  type  of  man,  every  phase  of  perma- 
nent human  emotion, — loving  all,  tolerat- 
ing all,  interested  in  evil  as  well  as  in 
good,  clear  that  even  the  fool  and  the 
rogue  have  uses  in  a  world  so  dull  as  ours, 
and  where  there  is  so  much  smoke  to  be 
consumed  by  the  summer  lightning  of 
laughter, — could  do  his  unique  and  inesti- 
mable work. 

We  have  arrived,  therefore,  at  the  first 
of  those  distinctions  by  which,  as  with 
critical  surveying  line,  it  must  be  our  aim 
to  edge  round  and  mark  off  the  individu- 
ality of  Milton.  He  was  not  of  that  class 
of  poets  whose  inspiration  lies  essentially 
in  their  boundless,  all-penetrating,  all- 
tolerating  sympathy;  for  whom  concrete 
men  and  women  in  their  whole  range  of 
character,  from  sage  to  simpleton,  from 
saint  to  sot,  from  ape  to  archangel,  are 
endlessly  interesting ;  who  are  not  uncon- 
trollably fired  with  reforming  ardor;  who 
do  not  expect  the  world  to  become  much 
better  than  it  is ;  who,  if  the  truth  must 
out,  have  an  inextinguishable  tenderness 
for  evil,  and  will  keep  a  lurking  place  at 
the  world's  chimney-corner  for  the  devil 
himself.  Nothing  is  more  curiously  cha- 
racteristic of  Shakespeare  than  the  mani- 
fest enjoyment  with  which,  by  subtlest 
sympathy,  he  reads  every  secret  in  the 
diabolical  breast  of  lago.  Goethe  throws 
all  his  cleverness  and  all  his  heart  into  a 
version  of  Reineke  Fuchs,  and  carefully 
explains  to  Eckermann  that  he  does  not 
intend  Mephistopheles  to  be  finally  cast 
out.  Burns,  no  more  doubting  the  exis- 
tence of  Satan  than  of  his  own  grandfather, 
feels  to  him  exactly  as  Goethe  felt  to 
Mephisto : — 

"  But  fare  ye  weel,  auld  Nickie  Ben, 
O  wad  ye  tak'  a  thocht  an'  men', 
Ye  aiblins  micht — I  dinna  ken — 

Yet  hae  a  stake ; 
I'm  wae  to  think  upo'  yon  den, 
Ev'n  for  your  sake." 

As  Shakespeare  is  the  supreme  name  in 
this  order  of  poets,  the  men  of  sympathy 
and  of  humor,  Milton  stands  first  in  that 


other  great  order  which  is  too  didactic  for 
humor,  and  of  which  Schiller  is  the  best 
recent  r^resentative.  He  was  called  the 
lady  of  his  College,  not  only  for  his  beau  • 
tiful  face,  but  because  of  the  vestal  purity 
and  austerity  of  his  virtue.  The  men  of 
the  former  class  are  intuitive,  passionate, 
impulsive ;  not  steadily  conscious  of  their 
powers;  fitful,  unsystematic;  Their  love 
is  ecstasy  ;  their  errors  are  the  intoxication 
of  joy ;  their  sorrows  are  as  the  pangs  of 
death.  Himmelhoch  jauchzend, — zum 
Tode  betriibt;  panting  with  rapture,  to 
death  brought  low :  happy  only  in  that 
their  whole  soul  is  thrown  into  every 
mood,  and  counting  life  past  when  the 
intellect  ceases  to  wander  and  the  heart  to 
love. 

When  head  and  heart  are  whirling  wild, 

What  better  can  be  found  ? 
The  man  who  neither  loves  nor  errs 

Were  better  underground.* 

Milton,  the  poet  of  Puritanism,  stands 
out  in  bold  contrast  to  these  imperfect 
characters.  From  his  infancy  there  was 
nothing  unregulated  in  his  life.  His  fa- 
ther, clearly  a  superior  man,  of  keen  Pro- 
testantism, successful  in  business,  well 
skilled  in  music,  soon  perceived  that 
one  of  the  race  of  immortals  had  been 
born  in  his  house.  He  began,  apparently 
with  the  conscious  and  delighted  assent  of 
his  son,  to  give  the  young  Apollo  such  an 
education  as  Plato  might  have  prescribed. 
An  eminently  good  education  it  proved  to 
be ;  only  not  so  good,  with  a  view  to  the 
production  of  a  world-poet,  as  that  which 
nature,  jealous  of  the  Platos  and  peda- 
gogues, and  apt  to  tumble  them  and  their 
grammatical  appurtenances  out  of  window 
when  she  has  one  of  her  miraculous  chil- 
dren in  hand,  had  provided  for  that  Strat- 
ford lad  who  came  to  London,  broken  in 
character  and  probably  almost  broken  in 
heart,  some  forty  years  earlier,  to  be  a 
hanger-on  of  the  theatres  and  to  mount 
the  intellectual  throne  of  the  world.  No 
deer-stealing  expeditions  late  o'  nights 
when  the  moon  silvered  the  elms  of  Char- 
lecote  chase;  no  passionate  love-affairs 
and  wild  boy-marriage.  Milton,  carefully 
grounded  in  the  tongues,  went  in  due 
course  to  Cambridge  University,  and  dur- 

***jWenn  dir's  in  Kopf  und  Herzen'schwirrt, 
Was  willst  du  Bessres  haben  ? 
Wer  nicht  mehr  liebt  und  nicht  mehr  irrt, 
Der  lasse  sich  begraben." — Goethe. 
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ing  those  years  when  the  youthful  mind  is 
in  its  stage  of  richest  recipiency,  lived 
among  the  kind  of  men  who  humt  seats 
of  learning.  On  the  whole,  the  most  im- 
interesting  men  in  existence ;  whose  very 
knowledge  is  a  learned  ignorance;  not 
bees  of  industry,  who  have  hoarded  infor- 
mation by  experience,  but  hook-worms. 
Mr.  TroUope,-  by  a  rare  felicity  of  genius, 
has  managed  to  iget  these  people  into 
novels,  but  no  one  has  yet  got  them  into 
poetry.  It  is  important,  also,  that  Milton 
was  never  to  any  distracting  extent  in 
love.  If  Shakespeare  had  been  a  distin- 
guished university  man,  would  he  have 
told  us  of  a  catch  that  could  "  draw  three 
souls  out  of  one  weaver  *'  ?  And  if  the 
boy  of  eighteen  had  not  been  in  a  fine 
frenzy  about  Anne  Hathaway,  could  he 
have  known  how  Juliet  and  Romeo, 
Othello  and  Desdemona,  loved  ? 

The  inspiration  of  Miltbn's  genius  was 
not  that  of  personal  experience  and  emo- 
tion. He  sang  by  no  means  as  the  bird 
sings,  to  give  voice  to  the  feelings  with 
which  the  strings  of  the  heart  are  vibrating 
to  agony.  He  was  a  student  of  music  and 
of  beauty,  training  himself  to  excel  in  the 
august  art  of  song,  aware  of  its  difficulty, 
but  aware  also  of  his  powers.  Conscious 
education  of  this  kind  is  perilous ;  genius, 
tamed  and  regulated,  is  apt  to  lose  its 
wings  and  become  capable  only  of  the 
sober  paces  of  prose.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
proof  of  the  fiery  and  inextinguishable 
nature  of  Milton's  genius  that  it  triumphed 
over  the  artificiality  of  his  training ;  that 
there  is  the  pulse  of  a  true  poetical  life  in 
his  most  highly  wrought  poems,  and  that 
the  whole  mountain  of  his  learning  glows 
with  the  strong  internal  flame.  His  inspi- 
ration was  from  within,  the  inspiration  of 
a  profound  enthusiasm  for  beauty  and  an 
impassioned  devotion  to  virtue.  The  dis- 
trict in  which  he  lived  during  the  period 
of  his  most  elaborate  self-education  is  not 
marked  enough  to  have  disturbed,  by 
strong  impressions  from  without,  the  deve- 
lopment of  his  genius  from  within.  Hor- 
ton  lies  where  the  dead  flat  of  South- 
eastern Buckingham  meets  the  dead  flat  of 
South-western  Middlesex.  Egham  Hill, 
not  quite  so  high  as  Hampstead,  and  the 
chalk  knoll  on  which  Windsor  Castle  fails 
to  be  sublime,  are  the  loftiest  ground  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood.  Staines, 
the  Pontes  of  the  Romans,  and  Runny- 
mead  with  its  associations,  are  near.     The 


parish  church  of  Horton,  in  which  Milton 
worshipped  for  five  or  six  years,  and  in 
which  his  mother  is  buried,  has  one  of  the 
Norman  porches  common  in  the  district, 
but  is  drearily  heavy  in  its  general  struc- 
ture, and  forms  a  notable  contrast  to  that 
fine  example  of  the  old  English  church  in 
which,  by  the  willows  of  Avon,  lie  Shake- 
speare*s  bones.  The  river  Colne  breaks 
itself,  a  few  miles  to  the  north,  into  a  leash 
of  streams,  the  most  considerable  of  which 
flows  by  Horton.  The  abounding  water- 
courses are  veiled  with  willows,  but  the 
tree  does  not  seem  to  have  attracted  Mil- 
ton*s  attention.  It  was  reserved  for  the 
poet-painter  of  the  Liber  Studiorum  to 
show  what  depths  of  homely  pathos,  and 
what  exquisite  picturesqueness  of  gnarled 
and  knotted  line,  could  be  found  in  a  pol- 
lard willow,  and  for  Tenn}'son  to  reveal 
the  poetic  expressiveness  of  the  tree  as 
denoting  a  solemn  and  pensive  landscape, 
such  as  that  amid  whose  "  willowy  hills 
and  fields"  rose  the  carol, 

*•  mournful,  holy, 
Chaunted  loudly,  chaunted  lowly, 
Till  her  blood  was  firozen  slowly. 
And  her  eyes  were  darkened  wholly," 

of  the  Lady  of  Shalott.  About  ten  miles 
to  the  north  of  Horton  is  Harefield,  a  vil- 
lage probably  quite  as  silent  to-day  as  in 
Milton's  time,  for  the  railway,  at  Uxbridge, 
is  five  miles  distant,  and  all  who  must  live 
near  the  steel  highway  have  left  the  littie 
place.  Here,  on  his  visits  to  the  Countess 
of  Derby,  Milton  would  see  a  less  uniform 
landscape;  hills  of  pleasant  undulation, 
and  the  Colne,  still  undivided,  lighting 
with  pale  gleam  its  wooded  valley. 

In  such  country,  John  Milton,  animated 
by  high  intellectual  passion,  gathering 
himself  up  in  what,  compared  with  the 
habitudes  of  the  sympathetic  poets,  may 
be  characterised  as  a  certain  proud  isola- 
tion, trained  himself  for  conquest  in  the 
world  of  mind.  To  some,  even  though 
intelligent  and  friendly,  he  seemed  to  be 
wasting  his  years,  and  in  a  well-known 
sonnet  he  makes  a  poetical  confession  that 
the  same  thought  had  struck  wamingly 
upon  his  own  heart.  But  above  the  hasty 
rebukes  of  friends,  and  deeper  than  the 
hints  of  conscience  in  moments  of  self- 
reproach,  was  the  predominant  conviction 
that  he  who,  in  his  youth,  addresses  him- 
self, with  the  whole  energy  of  his  soul,  to 
culture,  is  in  the  path  of  duty,  and  need 
not  shrink  from  "  the  great  Task-master's 
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eye."  Culture,  indeed,  is  judged  by  man- 
kind, and  whatever  the  Sophist  and  Epi- 
curean schools  may  hold,  ought  to  be 
judged  by  mankind,  with  reference  to  its 
end.  The  study  of  the  beautiful,  without 
view  to  anything  but  the  pleasure  it  affords 
or  the  distinction  it  procures,  is  named 
dilettantism,  a  term  not  strictly  of  con- 
tempt, but  sharply  excluding  all  idea  of 
heroic  desert.  Goethe,  for  example,  is 
acknowledged  as  one  of  the  most  superbly 
gifted  men  of  recent  times,  and  as  perhaps 
the  best  cultured;  but  a  suspicion  has  got 
into  the  mind  of  the  world  that  his  culture 
was  self-centred  and  self-sufficing,  a  sus- 
picion, I  believe,  unjust,  but  invincible 
-hitherto  by  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Carlyle 
and  two  or  three  others  who  have  studied 
him  most  deeply ;  and  therefore  the  heart- 
homage  of  mankind  is  inexorably  denied 
him.  It  would  not  be  paradoxical  to 
allege  that  Milton  erred  on  the  opposite 
side, — that  he  was  too  consciously  alive  to 
the  duty  of  annexing  high  service,  with 
God  for  feudal  superior,  to  his  self-culture, 
as  the  condition  of  its  being  noble.  But 
the  moral  instincts  of  the  race  pronounce 
that  he  was  in  the  main  right,  for  they 
recognise  a  radiancy  transfiguring  the  cul- 
ture inspired  by  devotion  to  mankind  and 
governed  by  a  sense  of  duty,  more  warmly 
touched  with  the  bloom  of  life  than  the 
ice-like  brilliance  of  mere  aesthetic  sensibi- 
lity, scientific  curiosity,  or  intellectual  am- 
bition. 

Few  things  in  the  whole  range  of  lite- 
rary art  are  so  fine  as  the  works  composed 
by  Milton  /:luring  those  years  of  calm  yet 
ardent  self-education  which  intervened 
between  his  leaving  Cambridge  and  his 
visiting  Italy.  Allusion  has  already  been 
made  to  L Allegro  and  //  Penscroso,  In 
addition  to  the  bright,  crisp  touch  of  their 
landscape  sketching,  and  their  comprehen- 
sive felicity  of  thought,  sentiment,  imagery, 
and  diction,  there  is  in  them  a  subtle 
melodiousness,  attained  by  skilful  inter- 
weaving of  the  trochee  and  the  iambus 
with  one  or  two  anapaestic  touches,  of 
which  the  language  had  previously  pos- 
sessed no  example,  and  which  has  proved 
to  this  day  inimitable.  But  the  pre-emi- 
nent work  of  the  time  is  Comus,  After 
Goethe  and  Keats  have  been  in  the  lists, 
this  continues  far  and  away  the  best  poem 
of  its  class,  the  best  attempt  of  a  modern 
to  strike  the  lyre  of  Greece.  It  has  the 
defect  which  seems    inevitable    in  such 


poetry,  the  defect  of  incongruity.  This 
appeara^in  the  opening  lines.  A  spirit, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  wait  upon  virtuous 
ladies  on  earth,  may  well  enough  have  a 
mansion  in  the  skies ;  but  spirits  and  man- 
sions were  certainly  not  to  be  found 
"before  the  starry  threshold  of  Jove's 
court."  And  when  this  spirit  talks  of 
"  the  crown  that  virtue  gives,"  of  "  eterni- 
ty," and  above  all  of  the  "  sin- worn  mould  " 
of  "  this  dim  spot  which  men  call  Earth," 
all  sense  of  illusion  vanishes,  and  jive  and 
his  court  are  felt  to  be  as  much  out  of 
place  as  they  would  be  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans.  The  introduction  of  the 
epithets  "  sin-worn  "  and  "  dim,"  as  cha- 
racterising the  world  of  living  men,  in  a 
speech  by  a  familiar  of  Jove's  court,  may 
well  surprise  us  when  we  recall  Milton's 
love  of  Homer.  The  poet  of  the  Iliad 
and  the  heroes  of  whom  he  sang,  did  not 
regard  the  world  of  Greece  and  of  its 
islands,  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  garden- 
lined  coast  of  Syria  down  to  Sidon  and 
Tyre,  as  dim  or  sad,  but  as  filled  with 
light  and  with  jocund  life.  The  very  idea 
of  sin  had  hardly  glimmered  on  their 
minds.  Probably,  however,  Milton  made 
no  serious  attempt  to  keep  the  work  true 
to  the  antique  in  tone  and  color. 

Comus  is  a  descriptive  poem,  with  some- 
thing of  dramatic  form,  but  no  aim  at  dra- 
matic verisimilitude,  the  subject  being  the 
triumph  of  Vestal  Purity,  by  force  of  its 
own  radiance,  over  rude  strengtli  and 
maUgn  enchantment. 

**  So  dear  to  Heaven  is  saintly  chastity. 
That,  when  a  soul  is  found  sincerely  so, 
A  thousand  liveried  angels  lackey  her, 
Driving  far  off  each  thing  of  sin  and  guilt." 

The  tale  is  told  beautifully,  simply, 
without  plot  or  any  artifice ;  and  with  no 
regard  to  superficial  probabilities.  Frank- 
ly discarding  everything  of  the  drama,  ex- 
cept its  form,  the  poet  does  not  stoop,  as, 
within  certain  limits,  the  dramatist  must, 
to  be  a  literary  mocking-bird.  Aloft  on 
his  perch,  like  a  nightingale,  he  fills  the 
grove  with  his  music,  varying  his  note  as 
the  subject  varies,  but  always  with  the 
same  volume  of  sound  and  the  same  rich 
and  mellow  tone.  None  of  the  masters 
of  English  poetry,  Milton's  predecessors, 
not  Chaucer,  not  Spenser,  not  Shake- 
speare even,  had  done  much  to  detract 
from  the  originality,  or  to  herald  the  per- 
fection, of  Comus,  Chaucer's  blank  verse 
is  not  to  be  mentioned  with  that  of  Milton. 
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Chaucer,  indeed,  had  little  sense  of  beauty, 
little  sense  of  melody ;  Milton's  na|iure  was 
instinct  with  both.  Chaucer  was  a  strong, 
observant,  active-minded,  coarse  man,  who 
could  see  the  point  of  a  story,  and  tell  it  in 
a  straightforward  way.  His  works  are 
historically  invaluable,  as  enabUng  us  to 
strip  the  middle  age  of  that  veneer  and 
that  tinsel  with  which  modem  affectation 
and  literary  cant  have  overlaid  it  Read- 
ing Chaucer,  we  learn  how  different  from 
the  society  of  a  refined  age  was  the  society 
of  a  time  when  a  company  of  Canterbury 
pilgrims,  including  knight,  clergyman,  and 
nun,  could  listen,  well  pleased,  to  descrip- 
tions which  would  now  be  hooted  from 
the  stage  of  the  lowest  music-hall  in  Lon- 
don. Chaucer  has  a  true  gift  of  narrative, 
a  sympathy  with  brave  and  strenuous  life, 
a  good  heart,  and  a  vein  of  humor  charac- 
teristically English  and  very  gross;  but  we 
look  almost  in  vain  for  either  beauty  or 
music  in  his  page.  In  much  of  Shake- 
speare's blank  verse  there  is  an  idiomatic 
purity,  united  with  an  inexpressible  sweet- 
ness, which  Milton  does  not  reach.  Shake- 
speare spoke  and  read  only  English,  as 
Sophocles  spoke  and  read  only  Greek; 
and  acquaintance  with  but  one  language 
seems  a  condition  of  perfect  purity  of  dic- 
tion, perfect  idiomatic  faithfulness,  in  its 
use.  Milton's  speech  is  composite,  and 
in  its  jewelled  wealth  there  is  stateliness 
almost  too  much  for  grace.  But  except 
Shakespeare's  passages  of  poetry — those 
priceless  passages  in  which  the  poet  puts 
the  dramatist  aside,  and  we  feel  that  it  is 
not  the  mere  character  in  the  play  that 
speaks,  but  Shakespeare  himself  who  sings 
— there  is  nothing  in  our  language  to  vie 
with  the  blank  verse  of  Comus.  That  of 
Paradise  Lost  has  a  martial  grandeur  all 
its  own,  but  the  long  resounding  march 
becomes  at  length  almost  monotonous;  in 
Comus  tlie  inventive  subtlety  of  modula- 
tion is  so  exquisite  that  the  charm  of  the 
music  is  every  moment  new.  There  is 
perpetual  variation  in  perpetual  unity,  like 
the  marshalled  moving  of  waves  all  one 
way,  while  in  each  swell  of  liquid  crystal 
there  is  some  subtle  change  of  form  and 
light,  due  to  pauses  in  the  wind,  reflec- 
tions from  the  green  deeps  below,  or 
gleams  in  the  sky  above.  The  diction 
and  imagery  are  throughout  inventive; 
there  is  hardly  a  conventional  epithet  in 
the  poem.  Surely  nothing  was  ever  said 
in  any  tongue  more  beautiful  than  this, 
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spoken  of  the  raptures  of  song  heard  in 
the  night : — 

"  How  sweetly  did'they  float  upon'the  wings 
Of  silence  through  the  empty-vaulted  night, 
At  every  fall  smoothing"  the  raven  down 
Of  darkness,  till  it  smUed!  " 

Night  and  darkness  always  make  Milton 
sublime.  He  was  probably  fond  of  night- 
walks.  He  speaks  of  going  abroad  to 
hear  the  nightingales,  and  there  are  lines 
in  Comus  which  prove  that  he  did  not 
draw  on  his  fancy  in  painting  the  scenery 
of  darkness.  Take  one  illustration. 
"  Black,  usurping  mists "  have  hidden 
moon  and  stars,  and  the  poet  invokes  a 
lowlier  light  to  direct  him  : — 

**  Some  gentle  taper,  *     ^ 

Though  a  rush-candle  from  the  wicker-holff** 
Of  some  clay  habitation,  visit  us  •      ■ 

With  thy  long-levelled  rnle  of  streaming  ligki!''*' 

No  one  who  has  seen,  in  a  moonless  night,- 
when  mist  shrouded  the  landscape,  the 
glowing  spark  of  village  stithy  or  cottage 
lamp  shoot  its  white  beam  athwart  the  fog, 
can  doubt  that  this  last  line  is  a  transcript 
from  Milton's  own  observation.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  find  that  the  poet  who  is  noted 
among  his  brethren  for  imaginative  breadth 
and  sublimity  should  be  so  sharp  of  glance. 
There  is  a  quite  masterly  litde  etching  in 
the  same  style  in  L' Allegro : — 

**  When  the  cock  with  lively  din. 
Scatters  the  rear  of  darkness  thin, 
And  to  the  stack  or  the  barn  door. 
Stoutly  struts  his  dames  before.^* 

From  this  to  "  gorgeous  Tragedy,"  sweep-  • 
ing  by  "in  sceptred  pall,"  the  range  is 
wide.  There  is,  however,  the  ^me  vivid- 
ness of  imaginative  glance  in  the  barn- 
door strut  and  in  the  visioned  sweep  of 
Tragedy. 

These  early  masterpieces  of  Milton  strike 
one  as  combining  a  true  poetic  life  with 
the  highest  possible  degree  of  ornamenta- 
tion consistent  with  vitjdity.  The  presence 
of  a  genuine  poetic  inspiration  is  felt,  but 
the  hand  of  conscious  and  careful  elabora- 
tion is  known  to  have  been  never  far  away. 
The  result  is  beauty  in  poise  of  fine  per- 
fection between  possible  defects.  It  is 
beauty  magical  in  its  delightfulness,  yet 
with  no  cloying  sweetness,  no  mere  pirettl- 
ness  or  pettiness ;  it  is  beauty  grave  and 
dignified,  yet  not  rigid.  Flowers  are 
beautiful,  but  Miss  Mutrie's  or  Van  Huy- 
sum's  best  flowers  are  not  great  art  Crude 
veracity,  on  the  other  hand,  goes  for  no- 
thing.   A  grasp  of  truth  as  firm  as  Hoi- 
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s,  a  sense  of  loveliness  as  refined  as 
eggio*s  in  his  noblest  mood,  combine 
le  beauty  of  Milton's  early  pieces, 
ce  their  enduring  power.  The  spring 
jrs  would  be  tiresome  if  they  remained 
us  all  the  year;  the  beauty  of  a  fine 
itain  line  never  wearies.  In  modera- 
in  gracious  reserve,  Milton  was  faith- 
)  the  Greek  ideal ;  these  works,  there- 
while  not  stirring  us,  on  a  first  peru- 
o  strongly  as  the  hectic  intensities  of 
smism,  defy  the  tooth  of  time,  and 
n  us  the  more  the  longer  they  are 
m. 

It,  after  all,  the  prime  interest  of  these 
is  is  that  which  they  possess  as  tone^ 
of  the  life  of  Milton,  passages,  elo- 
tlytxpressive,  in  the  biography  which 
a  man,  in  the  mere  writing  down  of 
houghts  and  imaginings,  puts  on  re- 
Biography  not  of  the  body,  but  of 
oul.  In  this  element  of  melody  and 
ty  dwelt  the  spirit  of  John  Milton ; 
iding  pinions  of  learning  and  imagina- 
and  taking  its  way  down  the  vistas  of 
)ast,  to  the  shrines  of  wisdom  and  the 
ure-fields  of  poetry,  to  retilm  with 
'  on  its  wings.  One  hears  the  mom- 
tars  singing  together  in  the  calm  hea- 
Dver  his  head.  The  ecstasy  of  high 
c  inspiration  becomes  in  these  earlier 
IS  a  trance-like  reposC. 
ilton's  bodily  appearance  at  this  ,time 
in  brilliant  correspondence  with  the 
which  imagination  might  form  of  a 
hful  poet.  Perfect  in  all  bodily  pro- 
ons,  an  accomplished  fencer,  with  deli- 
flowing  hair,  and  beautiful  features 
igh  which  genius,  still  half  in  slumber, 
its  mystic  glow,  he  was  all  that  the 
ination  of  Greece  saw  in  the  young 
erion  or  Apollo.  Greek,  indeed,  he 
during  this  period  in  a  very  deep 
J, — a  sense  which  may  well  have  been 
looked  in  connection  with  the  great 
:an  poet.  There  was  a  composure  in 
ature,  a  self-sufficience  and  calm  joy- 
ss,  of  the  kind  which  Goethe  imputes 
e  Greeks.  The  prevailing  tone  of  his 
I,  intellectual  rather  than  emotional, 
Hel  enic ;  his  habit  of  viewing  man 
e  type  rather  than  in  the  individual, 
igh  abstract  conception  of  the  race, 
Dut  consuming  ardor  of  affection  for 
in  the  concrete,  was  Hellenic.  Now 
ilways  his  view  of  women  was  Hellen- 
ther  than  Christian.  From  this  main- 
derived  that  unmelodious  fibre,  harsh 


and  hard,  which  runs  through  his  life  and 
his  poetrf^f  He  fixedly  regarded  woman 
as  inferior  to  man ;  the  tenderness  of  chi- 
valry, the  piercing,  wailing  tenderness  of 
Dante,  the  glorious  transporting  tenderness 
of  Shakespeare,  were  beyond  him.  His 
literary  enthusiasm  was  for  the  ancients. 
Nor  can  we  err  in  affirming  that  the 
source  of  his  liberalism,  of  his  devotion  to 
freedom  and  strong  Republican  bent,  was 
to  a  large  extent  Hellenic.  Vane*s  demo- 
cratic faith  was  drawn  directly  out  of  the 
New  Testament ;  Cromwell,  a  sturdy  Eng- 
lishman, did  not  go  much  upon  theories 
of  any  kind,  but  was  prepared  to  die  rather 
than  that  his  country  should  forfeit  liber- 
ty and  prove  false  to  the  Reformation; 
Milton  was  animated  by  a  fervor  akin  to 
that  of  those  ancient  patriots  who  stood 
with  Demosthenes  against  Philip,  or  with 
Brutus  against  Caesar.  There  were  other 
and  mightier  elements  in  his  character,  but 
we  shall  have  no  right  idea  of  the  person- 
ality of  Milton  unless  we  understand  his 
strong  affinity  for  the  genius  of  Greece 
and  of  Rome. 

And  yet  he  was  from  the  first  Puritan. 
When  his  brother  Christopher  declared  for 
prerogative,  he  leaned  towards  the  strug- 
gling patriots.  Rather  than  tie  himself  up 
with  subscriptions,  and  accept  the  rule  of 
bishops,  he  declined  to  take  orders  in  the 
Church.  When  the  Revolution  broke  out, 
he  at  once  waived  the  literary  ambition 
which  was  to  him  what  the  conquest 
of  Asia  had  been  to  the  young  Alexander, 
hastened  home  from  Italy  where  he  had 
been  starring  it  in  Academies,  put  his  gar- 
land and  singing  robes  aside,  and  took  his 
place  in  the  controversial  battle-field. 
**  Lie  thou  there,  my  laurel-bough,"  here  is 
other  work. 

This  fact  is  significant  in  relation  both 
to  Puritanism  and  to  Milton.  It  is  one  of 
the  chief  among  a  multitude  of  proofs  that 
the  general  Puritan  movement,  as  contrast- 
ed with  the  Catholic  reaction  inspired  by 
Loyola,  the  Anglican  compromise  incarnat- 
ed in  Laud,  and  the  Renaissance  as  dis- 
tinct from  both,  was,  in  Milton's  early  pe- 
riod, the  main  current  of  England's  and 
the  world's  progress.  Milton  perceived 
that^the  mediaeval  Church  had  played  its 
part,  and  that  the  human  mind  had  out- 
grown its  tutelage.  Turning  with  peremp- 
tory decision  from  Ronie,  he  was  sensible 
of  no  fascination  in  that  Anglican  Church 
which  could  not  give  her  whole  heart  eith- 
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er  to  Rome  or  to  the  Reformation.  In 
halfness  he  could.not  dwell.  Compromise 
in  essential  matters  was  to  his  nature  as 
frost  to  fire.  The  melodious  effeminacy, 
the  quaint  sweetness,  of  the  Anglican 
bards,  from  Herbert  to  Keble,  had  no  at- 
traction for  this  strong  man.  But  had  not 
the  Renaissance  a  legitimate  claim  on 
his  homage  ?  Ought  he  not  to  have  cast 
in  his  lot  with  that  purely  intellectual  and 
artistic  movement,  which  went  its  own 
way,  independendy  both  of  Catholicism 
and  Protestantism  ? 

I  venture  to  hold  that  all  that  was  great- 
est even  in  that  part  of  his  inspiration 
which  Milton  drew  from  Greece  would 
have  impelled  him  to  choose  as  we  know 
him  to  have  chosen.  The  fittest  company 
for  the  poet  of  a  great  period  is  that  of 
the  practical  men  of  his  time.  Whatever 
the  Renaissance  might  have  told  Milton, 
living  Greece  would  have  told  him  to  be 
in  the  throng  of  living  men.  The  truth  is 
that,  though  we  have  been  told  a  thousand 
times  that  Greece  worshipped  beauty  and 
art,  Greece  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  The 
Greeks,  as  compared  with  the  Orientals, 
perhaps  even  as  compared  with  the  Ro- 
mans, were  not  a  superstitious  people; 
but,  in  the  living  period  of  their  history, 
they  were  religious,  earnest,  eminently 
practical ;  and  their  supreme  works  of  art, 
their  best  temples  and  statues,  were  not 
produced  merely  to  be  looked  at  and  ad- 
mired, but  in  reverent  affection  for  the  gods 
and  with  a  view  to  their  propitiation.  The 
highest  Greek  works  are  beautiful,  because 
the  Greeks  were  more  richly  gifted  than 
any  other  race  with  tlie  aesthetic  sense,  but 
their  aesthetic  sense,  instead  of  superseding 
their  religion,  ministered  to  it.  The  Re- 
naissance attempted  a  revival  of  Greece; 
but  it  got  no  further  tlian  restoring  the 
grave  of  Greece,  than  decking  with  a  few 
cold  brilliants  the  corpse  of  Greece.  Great 
art  has  hitherto  always  been  connected  with 
the  life  of  a  great  nation,  with  the  grand 
utilities  of  its  domestic  and  social  life,  and 
the  mightier  interests  of  its  spiritual  life ; 
and  the  Renaissance,  in  so  far  as  it  was  an 
attempt  to  resuscitate  the  art  of  Greece,  was 
destined  to  be  a  fleeting  phase  in  historical 
evolution,  just  as  Loyolism  or  Anglican- 
ism, attempts  to  resuscitate  Mediaeval  reli- 
gion, are  sure  to  be  fleeting  phases  in  his- 
torical evolution.  "  Er  gracisirt  nirgends," 
says  Goethe  of  Raphael,  with  one  of  those 
pen-strokes  by  which  it  is  his  way  to  strike 


out  a  great  truth,  "  fiihlt,  denkt,  handelt 
aber  durchaus  wie  ein  Grieche.''  Had 
Raphael  been  a  man  to  set  about  reviving 
the  antique — Greecising,  as  Goethe  says 
better  in  German  than  we  can  in  English 
— he  would  by  the  very  fact  have  shown 
that  he  could  not  feel,  think,  act  as  a 
Greek.  Serene,  whole-hearted  activity, 
in  unison  with  the  great  tones  of  the  life 
of  the  times,  is  the  true  Hellenism. 

It  was  the  highest  art  instinct,  therefore, 
which  impelled  Milton,  after  expatiating  on 
the  delights  and  ambitions  of  "  calm  and 
pleasing  solitariness,  fed  with  cheerful  and 
confident  thoughts,"  to  add  these  memo- 
able  words  : — "  but  were  it  the  meanest 
under-service,  if  God  by  His  secretary 
conscience  enjoins  it,  it  were  sad  for  me  if 
I  should  draw  back."  It  was  a  lower  art 
instinct  which  prompted  Winckelmann  to 
make  an  insincere  profession  of  the  Ra- 
man CathoHc  religion  in  order  that  he 
might  study  the  antique  in  Rome.  Shake- 
speare, in  the  same  circumstances,  would 
have  done  as  Milton  did.  With  somewhat 
more  doubtfulness,  I  venture  to  believe 
that  Goethe  would  have  done  as  Milton 
did.  Goethe  defends  Winckelmann,  but  on 
the  ground  that  Winckelmann  was  essen- 
tially a  born  heatlien  (einen  griindlich  ge- 
borenen  Heiden),  out  of  whom  baptism 
could  not  make  a  Christian.  Goethe  was 
a  universalist,  worshipping  in  the  temple 
of  all  time,  discerning  and  prizing  the  ex- 
cellencies of  all  schools  of  art,  and  of  all 
religions ;  Winckelmann,  as  Goethe  de- 
picts him,  was  a  particularist,  with  a  special 
organ  for  Greek  art,  and  as  such  Goethe 
comprehended  his  whole  nature  and  could 
make  allowance  for  it.  His  apology  for 
Winckelmann  is  at  bottom  that  a  Christian 
conscience  did  not  exist  in  the  man,  and 
that  pretended  conversion  was  not  in  his 
case  a  moral  act.  Goethe  would  not  have 
admitted  that  the  aesthetic  sense  is  capable, 
under  any  circumstances,  of  honorably  and 
beneficendy  taking  the  place  of  the  moral 
imperative.  If  Milton  had  sequestered 
himself  in  the  culture  of  the  beautiful  when 
duty  called  him  to  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try, he  would  never  have  been  one  of  the 
poets  of  the  world.  We  might  have  had 
from  him  a  miracle  of  learning  and  elabo- 
ration, "  pencilled  over,"  to  use  his  own 
language,  '^  with  all  the  curious  touches  of 
art,  even  to  the  perfection  of  a  faultless 
picture ;"  but  the  inspiration  of  a  great 
time  would  not  have  thrilled  through  it 
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with  the  modulation  of  the  long-rolling 
thunder  peal,  nor  would  it  have  taught 
many  generations  how  lofty  was  the  enthu- 
siasm, how  mighty  the  fervor,  that  dwelt 
in  the  Puritans  of  England. 

Opening  the  earliest  of  his  prose  works, 
we  feel  that  we  have  entered  the  second 
of  those  periods  into  which  Milton's  his- 
tory naturally  divides  itself.  We  are  aware 
of  a  gigantic  strength,  an  emotional  force 
and  agitation,  a  clash  and  clang  of  mili- 
tant energy,  which  suggest  that  the  delicate 
preludings  of  his  earlier  poetry  were  but 
the  flute-music  before  the  Spartan  charge. 
Who  would  have  thought  that,  in  the  fine 
spirit-spun  reins  of  that  harmony,  feelings 
so  impetuous  and  impatient,  seer-like  intu- 
itions so  keen,  intense,  and  vivid,  had  been 
disciplined  to  a  movement  soft  and  mea- 
sured as  that  of  Cytherea*s  doves  ? 

But  Milton  continues  a  poet  although  he 
now  writes  in  prose.  Almost  the  whole  of 
his  two  Books  on  Reformation  in  Eng- 
gland,  published  in  1641,  when  Strafford 
had  fallen,  when  king  and  nation  seemed 
to  be  reconciled,  when  it  still  appeared  an 
easy  thing  to  reform  the  Church  on  the 
Puritan  model,  might  be  arranged  in  line 
and  stanza  as  a  magnificent  dith)Tambic 
poem.  In  the  first  sentence  there  is  a  fer- 
vent intrepidity  of  imaginative  glance 
which  comes  upon  us  as  something  new. 

He  strikes  the  key-note  ofthe  treatise  by 
expressing  unbounded  enthusiasm  for  the 
Reformation.  After  the  story  ofthe  death 
and  resurrection  of  Christ,  nothing,  he  says, 
is  "  more  worthy  to  take  up  the  whole  pas- 
sion of  pity  on  the  one  side  and  joy  on  the 
other  "  than  the  corruption  of  the  early 
Church,  and,  after  many  a  tedious  age,  the 
"  wonderful  and  happy  Reformation." 
Launching  out  then  into  one  of  those  wide 
circuits  of  intellectual  survey,  which,  both 
in  poetry  and  prose,  were  habitual  with 
Milton,  he  returns  at  its  close  to  the  point 
from  which  he  set  out,  and  repeats,  with 
more  than  lyric  exultation,  the  opening 
stave.  "  When  I  recall  to  mind  at  last, 
after  so  many  dark  ages,  wherein  the  huge 
overshadowing  train  of  error  had  almost 
swept  all  the  stars  out  of  the  firmament  of 
the  Church  ;  how  the  bright  andblissfiil  Re- 
formation (by  Divine  power)  struck  through 
tlie  black  and  settled  night  of  ignorance 
and  anti-Christian  tyranny,  methinks  a  sov- 
ereign and  reviving  joy  must  needs  rush 
into  the  bosom  of  him  that  reads  or  hears; 
and  the  sweet  odor  of  the  returning  Gospel 


imbathe  his  soul  with  the  fragrancy  of  hea- 
ven. TWtn  was  the  sacred  Bible  sought 
out  of  the  dusty  corners  where  profane 
falsehood  and  neglect  had  thrown  it,  the 
schools  opened.  Divine  and  human  learn- 
ing raked  out  of  the  embers  of  forgotten 
tongues,  the  princes  and  cities  trooping 
apace  to  the  new- erected  banner  of  salva- 
tion; the  martyrs,  with  the  unresistible 
might  of  weakness,  shaking  the  powers  of 
darkness,  and  scorning  the  fiery  rage  of  the 
old  red  dragon." 

The  Reformed  Church,  with  primitive 
bishops,  chosen  by  the  testimony  of  their 
colleagues  and  the  suffrage  of  the  people, 
was  to  be  worthy  of  her  "  eternal  and 
shortly-expected  King."  "  Shortly-expect- 
ed,"— this  is  a» characteristic  note  of  Puri- 
tanism. Vane  and  Cromwell  both  thought 
it  likely  that  Christ  was  about  to  appear 
and  to  be  visible  King  of  His  saints.  Apart 
from  Christ's  personal  reign,  Milton  believ- 
ed in  the  power  of  the  Church  to  main- 
tain herself.  "  I  am  not  of  opinion  to  think 
the  Church  a  vine  in  this  respect,  because, 
as  they  take  it,  she  cannot  subsist  without 
clasping  about  the  elm  of  worldly  strength 
and  felicity,  as  if  the  heavenly  city  could 
not  support  itself  without  the  props  and 
buttresses  of  secular  authority."  His  con- 
ception of  the  nation  as  a  whole  is  pointed- 
ly Miltonic.  *•'  A  commonwealth  ought  to 
be  but  as  one  huge  Christian  personage, 
one  mighty  growth  and  stature  of  an  hon- 
est man."  Woe  betide  the  commonwealth 
if  the  Church  is  denied  freedom  and  self- 
government.  "  Must  Church-government, 
that  is  appointed  in  the  Gospel,  and  has 
chief  respect  to  the  soul,  be  conformable 
and  pliant  to  civil,  that  is,  arbitrary,  and 
chiefly  conversant  about  the  visible  and  ex- 
ternal part  of  man  ?  This  is  the  very  max- 
im that  moulded  the  calves  of  Bethel  and 
of  Dan ;  this  was  the  quintessence  of  Jero- 
boam's policy,  he  made  religion  conform  to 
his  politic  interests ;  and  this  was  the  sin 
that  watched  over  the  Israelites  till  their 
final  captivity." 

Vividly  illuminative  in  relation  to  Puri- 
tanism as  a  living  thing  is  Milton's  attitude 
towards  the  Laudian  ceremonies.  In  re- 
spect of  logic,  his  position  is  that  the  Church 
should  not  curtail  the  liberty  of  Christians, 
that  there  should  be  no  itnposition  of  any 
thing  not  enjoined  in  the  Word  of  God. 
In  respect  of  feeling,  he  is  the  impassioned 
devotee,  who  requires  no  sensuous  imagery 
to  express  the  fervor  of  his  soul.     He  will 
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not  suffer  imagination,  in  her  well-meaning 
play,  to  insult  with  ornament  t||e  austere 
loveliness  of  truth.  When  the  religious  ar- 
dor is  in  its  first  fiery  glow,  it  disdains  the 
aid  of  the  allegorising  faculty  and  the  aes- 
thetic sense.  The  Puritans  had  returned 
to  the  fervor  of  the  early  Christians,  and 
were  under  the  inspiration  which  had  thrill- 
ed Saint  Paul  when  he  wrote  to  the  Gala- 
tians,  "  How  turn  ye  again  to  the  weak  and 
beggarly  elements,  whereunto  ye  desire 
again  to  be  in  bondage  ?  Ye  observe  days, 
and  months,  and  times,  and  years.  I  am 
afraid  of  you,  lest  I  have  bestowed  upon 
you  labor  in  vain.'*  There  is  a  mood  of 
imagination  in  which  it  throws  out  imagery, 
as  there  is  a  stage  in  the  heating  of  iron 
when  it  throws  out  sparks ;  .but  there  is  an 
imaginative  fervor  which  corresponds  to 
the  blinding  glow  of  iron  molten  into  liquid 
fire,  and  this  recjuires  no  metaphoric  spark- 
ling. The  religious  ecstasy  which  manifests 
itself,  as  the  religious  ecstasy  of  Cromwell's 
soldiers  manifested  itself,  in  tears  and  ago- 
nized prayer,  turns  firom  music  and  picture. 
But  it  is  equally  true  that  religious  rapture 
so  high-wrought  is  naturally  fleeting,  and 
that  music  and  painting  and  solemn  archi- 
tecture may  be  so  applied  as  to  promote 
that  reverent  interest  in  religious  truth,  that 
mildly  emotional  participation  in  acts  of 
public  worship,  which  are  better  than  apa- 
thy, and  which  average  people  prefer  to 
impassioned  feeling.  This  consideration  is 
to  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the 
force  of  Laud's  pleading  on  behalf  of  what 
he  called  the  beauty  of  holiness.  Feeling 
may  be  sincere  although  not  intense,  and 
if  all  men,  except  dishonest  and  affected 
men,  have  a  claim  to  freedom  in  respect  of 
emotional  moods,  the  majestic  trimming  of 
a  Hooker,  the  melodious  moderation  of  a 
Keble,  must  not  be  denied  an  appreciative 
sym[)athy.  Say  that  their  songs  are  songs 
of  the  sick-room ;  is  the  sick-room  to  have 
no  music?  Of  the  highest  inspiration, 
however,  in  all  forms,  whether  of  the  poet- 
ical inspiration  or  the  more  potent  religious 
inspiration,  whether  of  the  inspiration  of 
Lear  and  Othello  or  the  inspiration  of  the 
prophecies  of  Isaiah  and  the  letters  of  Paul, 
intensity  is  a  characteristic;  and  in  times 
of  revolution  the  inspiration  which  goes 
deepest  down  towards  the  fire-fountains 
will  prevail. 

In  the  treatise  before  us  we  see  Milton's 
Puritan  fervor  combined  with  the  exultant 
hope  and  faith  of  a  spirit  still  in  its  youth. 


He  knows  no  moderation.  "  We  must  not 
run,  they  say," — thus  he  scornfully  exclaims 
— "into  sudden  extremes."  Away  with 
such  a  rule  except  as  applied  to  things  in- 
different !  "  If  It  be  found  that  those  two 
extremes  be  vice  and  virtue,  falsehood  and 
truth,  the  greater  extremity  of  virtue  and 
superlative  truth  we  run  into,  the  more  vir- 
tuous and  the  more  wise  we  become;  and 
he  that,  flying  from  degenerate  and  tradi- 
tional corruption,  fears  to  shoot  himself  too 
far  into  the  meeting  embraces  of  a  divinely 
warranted  reformation,  had  better  not  have 
run  at  all."  A  courage  so  high  is  fitly  as- 
sociated with  the  faith  of  youth.  "  Lord- 
ship and  victory,"  says  Milton,  "  are  but 
the  pages  of  justice  and  virtue."  It  is  a 
faith  which  nature  gives  a  man  when  she 
has  still  to  get  his  life's  work  out  of  him. 
Goethe,  in  a  mood  rare  with  him  but  ter- 
rible when  it  came,  wrote  this : — 

"  Jeglichen  Schwarmer  schlagt  miransKreuz  im 
dreissigsten  Jahre ; 
Kennt  er  nun  einmal  die  Welt,  wird  der  Betrogne 
der  Schelm." 

All  the  disenchantment  of  the  Restoration, 
which  turned  so  many  an  enthusiast  into  a 
scoundrel,  did  not  infect  Milton  with  the 
bitter  badness  that  despairs  of  man ;  but  at 
sixty  he  would  have  put  something  more  of 
qualification  and  reserve  than  at  thirty  into 
his  view  of  the  connection  between  lonlship 
and  victory  on  the  one  hand  and  justice 
and  virtue  on  the  other. 

His  conception  of  Church  discipline  is 
characteristically  Puritan.  The  liberty  he 
loves  shrinks  contemptuously  from  license. 
"  Well  knows  every  wise  nation,  that  their 
liberty  consists  in  manly  and  honest  b- 
bors,  in  sobriety  and  rigorous  honor  to 
the  marriage-bed,  which  in  both  sexes 
should  be  bred  up  from  chaste  hopes  to 
loyal  enjoyments;  and  when  the  people 
slacken,  and  fall  to  looseness  and  riot,  then 
do  they  as  much  as  if  they  laid  down  their 
necks  for  some  wild  tyrant  to  get  up  and 
ride."  The  principles  of  discrimination  be- 
tween State  rule  and  Church  rule,  laid  down 
in  this  treatise,  are  perfectly  and  perma- 
nently sound.  The  authority  of  the  Church 
"  which  Christ,  and  St.  Paul  in  his  name, 
confers,"  has  absolutely  no  material  strength 
to  support  it  The  pains  and  penalties  by 
which  it  is  enforced  are  purely  spiritual. 
The  utmost  the  Church  can  do  is  to  excom- 
municate ;  and  if  the  excommunicated  man 
"  can  be  at  peace  in  his  own  soul,"  if  he  firm- 
ly believes  that  the  ecclesiastical  sentence 
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has  not  been  ratified  by  God,  he  "  may 
have  fair  leave  to  tell  all  his  bags  over  un- 
diminished of  the  least  farthing,  may  eat 
his  dainties,  drink  his  wine,  use  his  delights, 
enjoy  his  lands  and  liberties,  not  the  least 
skin  raised,  not  the  least  hair  misplaced, 
for  all  that  excommunication  has  done." 
It  is  only  for  him  who  believes  that  the 
Church  carries  the  keys  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  that  excommunication  becomes 
the  "  dreadful  and  inviolable  prerogative  of 
Christ's  diadem."  Even  then  the  severity 
is  to  be  accompanied  with  infinite  tender- 
ness. "  As  a  tender  mother  takes  her  child 
and  holds  it  over  the  pit  with  scaring  words, 
that  it  may  learn  to  fear  where  danger  is ; 
so  doth  excommunication  as  dearly  and  as 
fireely,  without  money,  use  her  wholesome 
and  saving  terrors :  she  is  instant,  she  be- 
seeches, by  all  the  dear  and  sweet  promises 
of  salvation  she  entices  and  woos ;  by  all  the 
threatenings  and  thunders  of  the  law  and 
rejected  gospel,  she  charges  and  adjures; 
this  is  all  her  armory,  her  munition,  her 
artillery."  Of  course  Milton  rejects  abso- 
lutely the  notion  that  the  clergy  constitute 
the  Church.  The  clergy  are  but  the  min- 
isters of  the  Church,  and  it  is  by  "  full  and 
free  election"  that  they  are  chosen  to  hold, 
in  their  several  charges,  tlie  "  pastorly  rod 
and  sheep-hook  of  Christ." 

Such  is  Milton's,  such,  in  its  purest  form, 
is  the  Puritan,  theory  of  Church  discipline. 
Christians  are  viewed  as  a  company  of  bro- 
thers and  fellow-soldiers  loyal  to  Christ 
their  king.  As  iu  all  brotherhoods  ani- 
mated and  bound  together  by  the  sympathy 
of  a  great  purpose,  by  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
mighty  affection,  offence  against  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  Christian  society, 
that  is,  of  the  Church,  entails  discipline 
upon  the  offender,  and,  in  the  last  resort, 
exclusion.  This  is  all.  In  such  Church 
discipline  there  can  be  nothing  hostile  to 
civil  freedom.  It  requires  no  civil  sanc- 
tion ;  and,  in  its  essence,  it  cannot,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  be  affected  by  material 
force.  Tlie  penalty  is  exclusion  from 
Christ's  Church  ;  the  instrument  by  which 
the  penalty  is  enforced  is  essentially  the 
setitimcnt  of  the  Church ;  and  so  long  as 
this  sentiment  is  expressed,  if  not  by  word 
of  mouth,  then  by  glance  of  eye,  or  even 
by  feeling  in  the  secret  places  of  the  heart, 
the  excommunicated  one  is  not  restored. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  claims  tem- 
poral power  to  back  up  her  spiritual  sen- 
tences.    Of  this  she  has  been  deprived. 


But  Bismarck's  million  bayonets  cannot 
proteolfA)r.  Dollinger  against  the  spiritual 
discipline  of  the  Church  in  which  he  was 
ordained.  He  has  his  own  conscience; 
he  has  his  appeal  to  Christ's  law  in  the  Bi- 
ble; he  has  his  appeal  to  Christ  in  the 
court  of  Heaven ;  and  these  may  well  be 
enough  to  turn  Rome's  anathemas  into  air ; 
but  the  arrow  of  spiritual  discipline  can 
glance  aside  only  from  spiritual  armor. 
And  marvellously  incapable  as  we,  in  these 
days,  have  become  of  sympathizing  with 
any  manifestation  of  firm  will  and  purifying 
vitality  in  religious  brotherhoods, — far  as 
we  have  travelled  in  our  mutinous  confu- 
sions, from  the  conception  of  such  disci- 
pline as  bound  together  an  order  of  knights 
when  chivalry  was  in  its  prime,  or  a  Puri- 
tan Church  when  Puritanism  was  in  its 
first  love, — we  must  surely,  when  Christian 
discipline  is  thus  apprehended,  perceive 
that  the  Church  which  can  voluntarily  sur- 
render //,  is  fallen  indeed.  Even  a  Club 
would  feel  itself  degraded  if  it  confessed  in- 
competence to  administer  its  affairs  and  fix 
its  list  of  membership. 

Whether  the  Presb)rterians,  whom  Mil- 
ton ardently  backed  against  the  Prelatists 
both  in  his  Books  on  Reformation  and  in 
his  Reasons  of  Church  Government^  accept-  . 
ed  without  qualification  his  account  of  their 
discipline  may  be  questioned.  He  de- 
clares, indeed,  that  he  has  no  fear  "  lest 
any  crookedness,  any  wrinkle  or  spot, 
should  be  found  in  Presbyterian  govern- 
ment;" but  he  is  careful  to  explain  that 
*•  all  God's  people"  possess,  on  the  author- 
ity of  St  Peter,  "  the  title  of  clergy,"  and 
are  to  be  associated  with  the  pastor  in  the 
administration  of  censure,  propositions 
which  would,  I  think,  have  received  only 
a  suspicious  and  guarded  acceptance,  if 
even  that,  from  the  Presbyterians  of  the  pe- 
riod. It  may,  in  point  of  fact,  be  doubted 
whether  Milton's  ideal  of  Church  Govern- 
ment and  discipline  could  under  any  cir- 
cumstances be  realized.  He  expressly  ex- 
cludes all "  courts  of  plea  and  indictment," 
all  "bill  and  process,"  in  one  word  the 
whole  apparatus  of  judicial  inquiry  which 
appears  to  be  indispensable  in  order  to  the 
ascertainment  of  guilt  or  innocence.  It 
seems  likely,  nevertheless,  that  his  views 
upon  this  subject  had  an  important  practi- 
cal resemblance  to  those  of  Cromwell  and 
Vane.  These  men  had  an  invincible  jea- 
lousy of  Church  Courts.  Milton  no  soon- 
er had  experience  of  the  interpretation  of 
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his  Presbyterian  ideal  into  Presbyterian  ac- 
tuality, than  ha  growled  out  his  disappoint- 
ment, and  declared  that  new  Presbyter  was 
old  priest  writ  large.  Candor  will  admit, 
however,  that  this  memorable  change  of 
opinion  may  have  been  connected  with  cer- 
tain interesting  circumstances  in  Milton's 
domestic  life,  at  which  it  is  now  time  for  us 
to  look. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1643,  he  took  a 
journey  into  the  country,  without  inform- 
ing his  friends  in  London  that  he  had  any 
thing  more  than  recreation  in  view.  He 
returned  after  a  month's  absence,  bringing 
with  him  a  wife.  She  was  a  girl  of  seven- 
teen, Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Richard 
Powell  of  Forest-hill  in  Oxfordshire.  Her 
family  were  Royalists,  and  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  dance  with  Royalist  officers 
from  the  King's  quarters  in  Oxford.  She 
soon  found  her  London  life  intolerably 
irksome,  and  obtained  her  husband's  per- 
mission to  visit  her  parents.  She  refused 
to  return,  and  her  relatives  countenanced 
her  in  her  refusal.  Within  a  few  months, 
Milton  had  published  the  first  of  four  trea- 
tises, addressed  to  the  Parliament  of  Eng- 
land, in  which  he  proposed  a  fundamental 
modification  in  the  laws  regulating  mar- 
riage. His  views  appeared  to  the  divines 
of  the  Westminster  Assembly  so  objection- 
able that,  in  the  event  of  Presbyterian 
church  discipline  having  been  fully  estab- 
lished in  England,  he  would  certainly  have 
been  called  to  account.  As  it  belongs  to 
the  sensitive  poetical  nature  to  be  power- 
fully influenced  by  all  personal  circum- 
stances, there  is  no  offence  to  charity  in 
the  notion  that  Milton's  experience  of  sharp 
opposition  from  the  Presbyterians  to  his 
opinions  on  divorce  may  have  assisted  to 
congeal  into  keen  repugnance  his  early  sym- 
pathy with  Presbyterianism. 

In  his  first  book  on  divorce,  Milton 
makes  no  direct  allusion  to  his  own  case, 
but,  recollecting  what  he  was  at  Horton, 
we  can  find  between  the  lines  one  or  two 
hints  as  to  his  courtship,  and  can  discern 
the  cause  of  its  being,  in  essential  points,  a 
failure.  Ought  not  the  disposition  of  the 
woman,  asks  a  supposed  maintainer  of  the 
inflexible  sacredness  of  the  marriage  bond, 
to  have  been  ascertained  before  wedlock  ? 
"  For  all  the  wariness  that  may  be  used," 
replies  Milton,  "  it  may  befall  a  discreet 
man  to  be  mistaken  in  his  choice."  And 
if  he  has  been  a  virtuous,  austere  youth, 
who  never  went  abroad  at  night,  except  to 


hear  the  nightingales  or  unsphere  the  spirit 
of  Plato?  So  much  the  worse  for  him. 
"  The  soberest  and  best  governed  men  are 
least  practised  in  these  affairs.  ...  It  is 
not  strange,  though  many,  who  have  spent 
their  youth  chastely,  are  in  some  things 
not  so  quicksighted,  while  they  haste  too 
eagerly  to  light  the  nuptial  torch."  The 
free  and  easy  fellows,  "  by  reason  of  their 
bold  accustoming,  prove  most  successful 
in  their  matches,  because  their  wild  affec- 
tions, unsettling  at  will,  have  been  as  so 
many  divorces  to  teach  them  experience." 
Hard,  rather,  upon  the  immaculate  youths! 
But  in  fact  nature  has  an  inveterate  under- 
hand kindliness  for  her  scamps,  and  this 
Shakespeare  and  Goethe  knew,  if  John 
Calvin  and  John  Milton  didn't.  One  can 
see  how  Mary  Powell  comported  herself 
when  Milton  was  paying  his  addre^es. 
"The  bashful  muteness  of  a  virgin  may 
ofttimes  hide  all  the  unliveliness  and  natu- 
ral sloth  which  is  really  unfit  for  conversa- 
tion." The  poor  girl  was  probably  dazzled 
into  silence  by  his  talk,  and  thought  that 
when  he  was  married,  he  would  come  down 
from  his  elevation  and  be  like  other  men. 
If  she  hoped  that  he  would  come  down, 
he  hoped  that  she  would  wake  up. 
"Where  any  indisposition  is  suspected, 
what  more  usual  than  the  persuasion  of 
friends,  that  acquaintance,  as  it  increases, 
will  amend  all  ?"  Both  were  disappoint- 
ed, but  it  was  the  man  of  thirty-five,  and 
not  the  girl  of  seventeen,  who  was  to 
blame.* 

Milton's  doctrine  of  marriage  is  simple. 
The  union  is  primarily  a  conversing  of  soul 
with  soul.  Incompatibility,  therefore,  is 
a  valid  ground  of  divorce.  Marriage  was 
instituted  to  relieve  man's  spirit  pining  in 
"  unkindly  solitariness,"  by  "  an  intimate  and 
speaking  help,  a  ready  and  reviving  asso- 
ciate." Of  all  except  the  high  intellectual 
and  moral  ends  of  marriage  he  is  loftily 
disdainful.  He  assigns  to  married  love  all 
those  spiritual  joys  which  seem,  as  such,  to 
pertain  rather  to  friendship ;  and  the  man 
who  cannot  love  his  wife  as  the  sister  of 
his  spirit,  is  permitted,  nay,  is  bound,  to 
give  her  a  bill  of  divorcement  and  send  her 

*  After  the  MS.  of  my  article  had  been  put  into 
the  printer*s  hands,  I  received  the  third  volume 
of  Professor  Masson^s  "  Life  of  Milton.''  The 
minute  investigation  conducted  by  the  author  into 
the  particulars  of  Milton's  first  marriage,  strondy 
connrms  me  in  the  opinion  that  the  fault  was  Mil* 
ton's. 
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away.  Otherwise  his  cureless  condition 
"  must  needs  be  to  him,  if  especially  his 
complexion  incline  him  to  melancholy,  a 
daily  trouble  and  J)ain  of  loss,  in  some  de- 
gree like  that  which  reprobates  feel.'*  Lest, 
therefore,  "so  noble  a  creature  as  man" 
should  find  in  marriage  that  the  woman, 
instead  of  alleviating,  helps  rather  "  to  in- 
crease that  same  God-forbidden  loneliness, 
which  will  in  time  draw  on  with  it  a  gene- 
ral discomfort  and  dejection  of  mind,"  the 
way  of  divorce  is  open  to  him. 

A  Dorothea  Brook  and  a  John  Milton 
might  on  these  terms  have  realized  an 
ideally  perfect  marriage  union.  But,  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  it  can  be  neither 
safe  nor  fair  that  the  power  should  be  all 
on  the  side  of  the  man,  and  submission  be 
the  sole  duty  of  the  woman.  Milton  de- 
clares with  stem  brevity  that  woman  is 
created  for  man,  not  man  for  woman;  and 
for  the  woman,  even  to  the  length  of  di- 
vorce, the  will  of  the  husband  is  law.  The 
Church, — "  the  corrupt  and  venal  discipline 
of  clergy-courts,"  as  he  now  phrases  it, — 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  Nor 
does  it  fall  under  the  civil  jurisdiction.  It 
was  "  so  clear  in  nature  and  reason,  that  it 
was  left  to  a  man's  own  arbitrament  to  be 
determined  between  God  and  his  own  con- 
science." It  might  not  be  always  pleasant 
to  be  the  wife  even  of  "  so  noble  a  creature 
as  man"  on  these  conditions. 

When  Milton's  wife  left  him  in  1643,  the 
affairs  of  the  King  may  have  seemed  to 
her  family  in  so  promising  a  posture  that  it 
was  safer  for  her  and  for  them  to  suspend  all 
visible  connection  with  the  zealous  Puritan. 
But  in  1645  Charles  was  overthrown ;  and 
association  with  Milton  might  be  useful  to 
a  Royalist  family.  He  was  the  man,  be- 
sides, to  carry  out  his  principles,  whether 
they  occasioned  scandal  or  not.  He  had 
resolved  to  form  a  connection  with  another 
lady,  which,  as  he  had  obtained  no  legal 
divorce  from  his  wife,  could  have  been 
marriage  only  in  the  judgment  of  his  own 
conscience  and  reason.  By  a  virtuous 
stratagem  Mrs.  Milton  obtained  access  to 
his  presence,  and,  falling  at  his  feet,  implor- 
ed him  to  forgive  her.  He  not  only  took 
her  back,  but  opened  his  house  to  her  fa- 
mily, who  came  to  London  when  Oxford 
surrendered  to  the  Parliament.  His  logic 
gave  way  at  once  to  the  personal  appeal, 
for  he  was  at  heart  generous.  But  they 
were  an  unhappy  couple. 

His  three  daughters,  Anne,  Deborah,  and 
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Mary,  were  the  children  of  his  first  wife. 
He  w£uv/twice  married  after  her  death  in 
1653,  but  had  no  more  children.     So  early 
as  1644  his  sight  began  to  fail,  and  when 
his  little  girls  were  left  motherless,  they 
could  be  known  to  him,  as  Professor  Mas- 
son*  touchingly  says,  "  only  as  tiny  voices 
of  complaint  going  about  in  the  darkness." 
The  tiny  voices  did  not  move  him  to  love 
or  pity.      His   impatient  and   imperious 
nature  had  doubtless  undergone*  exquisite 
misery  from  the  moaning  discontent  of  his 
wife ;  the  daughters  took  the  mother's  part 
so  soon  as  they  were  able  to  understand 
her  sorrows;  and  the  grave  Puritan  dis- 
pleasure with  which  Milton  regarded  the 
mother  seems  to  have  been  transferred  to 
the  children.     His  austerity  as  a  Puritan 
and  a  pedagogue,  and  the  worse  than  old 
Hebrew  meanness  of  his  estimate  of  wo- 
men, appear  to  the  greatest  disadvantage 
in  connection  with   his  daughters.     Had 
they  been  sons,  he  would  have  thrown  all 
his  ardor  into  the  enterprise  of  their  edu- 
cation.    The  training  of  boys  was  one  of 
his  enthusiasms;  but  his  daughters  were 
taught  nothing  except  to  read,  and  were 
ordered  to  read  aloud  to  him  in  languages 
of  which  they  did  not  understand  a  word. 
Naturally  they  never  loved  him  ;  his  fame, 
which  they  were  not  able  to  appreciate, 
cast  on  them  no  ray  of  comforting  light ; 
and  they  thought   probably   in   sad   and 
scared  bewilderment  of  the  relations  be- 
tween  their  unhappy  wraith-like  mother, 
and  their  Titan  father.     How  different  the 
warm  and  tender  relations  between  Shake- 
speare and  his  children  !     In  that  instance 
it  was  the  daughter,  the  pet  Judith,  that 
was  the  demure  sweet  Puritan,  yet  with  a 
touch  of  her  father's  wit  in  her,  and  able  to 
enjoy  all  the  depth  of  his  smile  when  he 
would  ask  her  whether  cakes  and  ale  were 
to  be  quite  abolished  when  the  reign  of  the 
saints   came   in.     Milton  frowned  on  his 
daughters   as   undutiful,   but   they  would 
hardly  have  been  undutiful  if  he  had  been 
kind.    His  relations  with  women  were  com- 
prehensively infelicitous.     Even  as  a  poet 
his   weakest   point   was   here.     Charlotte 
Bronte  says  that  he  tried  to  see  the  first 
woman  but  saw  her  not.     Once  more,  he 
never  supremely  loved,  and  it  is  perhaps 
only  through  love  that  a  man  attains  the 
power  of  performing  with  fine  Tightness 


*  In  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 
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any  duty  to  woman,  whether  as  lover,  hus- 
band, father,  or  poet.  ^ 

Milton  wrote  a  glowing  tract  on  educa- 
tion, devoted  himself  with  assiduity  to  the 
education  of  his  nephews,  and  for  several 
years  took  pupils.  But  he  was  too  original, 
too  contemptuous  of  commonplace  me- 
thods and  needs,  to  be  in  the  common 
sense  a  successful  school-master.  He 
would  have  been  in  pla^e  at  the  Court  of 
some  eastern  king,  training  princes  for  the 
purple;  or  in  some  Platonic  Republic, 
preparing  the  children  of  the  State  for  war 
and  government.  His  tract  on  education 
reads  like  the  ordinances  of  an  ideal  Uni- 
versity, chaunted  in  rhythmic  prose.  But 
even  in  the  Puritan  age,  dwellers  in  Cheap- 
side  could  discern  no  particular  advantage 
for  their  children  in  being  made  Miltonic. 

From  the  cheerless  discomfort  of  his  do- 
mestic circle  we  turn  with  a  sense  of  relief 
to  those  aspects  of  his  life  in  which  he  is 
seen  in  connection  with  the  historical 
movement  of  his  time.  "  How  his  brow 
lightened  as  the  music  rose !"  When  more 
timid  men  shrank  back  alarmed,  and  the 
revolution  passed  on  to  the  central  parox- 
ysms of  its  wrath  and  triumph,  his  spirit 
rose  in  sympathy  with  the  passion  of  the 
time.  "  He  saith  among  the  trumpets. 
Ha,  ha !"  His  intellectual  habit  being  no 
slow  process  of  ratiocination,  no  laborious 
weighing  of  probability  against  probability, 
but  a  fiery  intuitive  leaping  from  convic- 
tion to  conviction,  he  had  no  sympathy,  no 
patience,  with  the  doubts  of  weaker  men. 
Against  Charles  his  passion  of  indignation 
rose  to  the  transcendent  pitch.  The  vol- 
canic fervor  and  directness  of  Milton  found 
unutterable  offence  in  the  shuffling,  guileful 
Stuart.  In  his  exultation  over  the  fallen 
king,  however,  and  in  the  harshness  of  his 
references  to  others  with  whom  he  once 
had  sympathised,  the  hard,  unmelodious 
fibre  in  his  nature  comes  into  view.  We 
recall,  not  to  the  advantage  of  Milton,  the 
touch  of  heart-searching  pathos  which 
Shakespeare,  though  his  man  of  men  was 
the  "  all-honored  Roman  Brutus,"  could 
throw  into  a  word  about  the  death  of  kings. 
The  political  cynic,  nay,  the  candid 
observer  though  no  cynic,  fails  not  to  per- 
ceive, in  reading  Milton's  prose,  that  his 
iaith  and  his  hope  constantly  light  up  his 
canvas  with  ideal  colors,  and  that  it  is  an 
impossible  perfection  he  depicts.  The 
l^^ngland  which  rises  to  the  eye  of  his  ima- 
gination 16  a  vision.     "  Methinks  I  see  in 


my  mind  a  noble  and  puissant  nation 
rousing  herself  like  a  strong  man  after 
sleep,  and  shaking  her  invincible  locks: 
methinks  I  see  her  as  ai  eagle  mewing  her 
mighty  youth,  and  kindling  her  undazzled 
eyes  at  the  full  midday  beam;  purging 
and  unsealing  her  long  abused  sight  at  the 
fountain  itself  of  heavenly  radiance ;  while 
the  whole  noise  of  timorous  and  flocking 
birds,  with  those  that  love  the  twilight, 
flutter  about,  amazed  at  what  she  means." 
There  is  not  and  has  not  been  any  such 
England.  What  then  ?  Has  not  many 
an  eye,  following  Milton's  as  he  looked 
upon  his  transfigured  country,  sparkled 
with  a  kindred  enthusiasm  ?  Is  not  the 
glow  of  poetic  inspiration,  as  it  warms  the 
heart  and  sends  a  thrill  of  new  energy 
along  the  brain,  more  vitalising  than  the 
chill  formula  of  the  political  philosopher  ? 
Milton's  prose  writings  are  studded  with 
words  and  phrases  of  intense  nobleness 
that  beacon  the  gloom  of  sordid  ages, 
and  send  rays  of  star-like  illumination  into 
the  dusk  of  compromise,  conventionality, 
hypocrisy.  They  are  a  sovereign  antidote 
to  moral  cowardice,  to  all  base,  poor, 
cringing,  frost-bitten  moods  of  mind.  They 
suit  the  elevated  moments  of  humanity. 

When  even  Harry  Vane  refused  to 
sanction  Cromwell,  Milton  did  not  flinch. 
In  his  first  prose  work  he  had  said  that, 
"  to  govern  a  nation  piously  and  justly, 
which  only  is  to  say  happily,  is  for  a  spirit 
of  the  greatest  size  and  divinest  mettle." 
Through  the  "  cloud,"  as  he  says  in  one 
of  his  proudest  sonnets,  "  not  of  war  only, 
but  detractions  rude,"  he  had  watched 
Cromwell  "  ploughing  his  way,"  and  when 
the  victor  of  Worcester  hung  up  his  armor, 
he  was  ready  to  hail  him  as  England's 
"  chief  of  men."  In  the  Second  Defence 
of  the  People  of  England,  published  when 
Cromwell  was  Protector,  Milton  declares 
that  his  countrymen  have  given  way  to  his 
unsurpassable  valor  and  virtue,  and  that 
there  is  nothing  in  human  society  more 
pleasing  to  God  or  more  accordant  with 
reason,  than  that  the  most  worthy  should 
be  at  the  head  of  affairs.  Parliament  had 
been  talking  and  promising;  manipulat- 
ing schemes  and  constitutions :  but  month 
after  month  had  gone  by  and  the  wain 
stuck  fast  in  the  mire.  Then  Cromwell 
stepped  forward,  made  of  his  right  arm  a 
sceptre  for  the  people,  and  with  one  giant 
push  set  the  machine  in  motion.  Here, 
quoth  the  Puritan  poet,   is  the   Puritan 
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king ;  God  Almighty  signs  his  title.  And 
so,  for  once,  the  historic  sketcher  can  sig- 
nalise a  group  which  Shakespeare  himself 
could  not  have  out-done  in  dramatic  effec- 
tiveness. John  Milton,  Latin  Secretary 
to  Oliver  Cromwell!  It  could  not  be 
known  to  Cromwell  that  the  blind  scholar 
who  wrote  to  his  dictation  was  the  most 
remarkable  man  of  his  time ;  but  one  likes 
to  think  that  there  was  something  of  per- 
sonal intercourse  and  the  fellowship  of 
friend  with  friend  between  the  two.  Mil- 
ton subsequently  commended  a  Com- 
monwealth as  contrasted  with  a  Monarchy, 
on  the  ground  tnat  whereas  "  a  king  must 
be  adored  like  a  demigod,"  the  greatest  in 
a  free  Commonwealth  "  walk  the  street  as 
other  men,  may  be  spoken  to  freely, 
familiarly,  friendly."  This  is  not  given, 
but  may  it  not  be  taken,  as  a  hint  of  the 
kind  of  converse  which  sometimes  occur- 
red between  Cromwell  and  Milton  ? 

It  is,  however,  instructive  in  a  painfully 
eminent  degree,  to  observe  that  Milton, 
like  Vane,  failed  to  see  that  Puritanism 
could  not  stand  without  Oliver.  Arguing 
earnestly  in  a  pamphlet-letter  addressed 
to  Monk,  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, he  speaks  of  liberty  and  reli- 
gion, "  fought  for,  gained,  and  many  years 
possessed,  except  in  those  unhappy  interrup- 
tions^ which  God  hath  removed^  The 
words  put  by  me  into  italics  appear  to 
allude  to  the  predominance  of  the  Crom- 
wells,  father  and  son.  So  hard  is  it,  even 
for  the  greatest  and  the  most  favorably 
disposed,  to  realise  the  value  of  a  man. 
The  indispensable  one  is  so  like,  in  out- 
ward guise  and  lineaments,  to  the  dispen- 
sable million.  A  poor  system  will  make 
a  good  figure  if  you  have  a  man  in  it ; 
but  the  most  faultless  of  theoretic  Repub- 
lics will  not  stand  upon  wooden  legs. 
Milton  was  more  expressly  a  Republican 
than  Hampden,  Pym,  or  Cromwell. 

At  the  Restoration  his  life  was  spared. 
He  was  not  a  force  in  party  politics,  and 
Charles  II.,  whose  grand  principle  was  to 
get  rid  of  men  who  might  help  to  send 
him  again  on  his  travels,  knew  that  the 
poet  and  apologist  of  Puritanism  was  not 
dangerous  in  the  sense  in  which  Vane  and 
Argyle  were  dangerous.  If  a  whole  skin 
and  a  sufficiency  of  food  and  raiment  had 
been  enough  to  make  Milton  happy,  the 
characteristically  narrow  and  mean  reflec- 
tions of  Johnson  on  his  complaint  that  he 


had  "fallen  on  evil  times"  and  "evil 
tongues^"  would  have  had  some  sense  in 
them.  Otherwise  they  have  none.  It  was 
an  evil  time  for  John  Milton  when  he,  who 
had  spoken  to  Principalities  and  Powers  in 
England's  and  in  Cromwell's  name,  saw 
his  country  self-degraded  in  the  eyes  of 
Europe ;  and  those  were  evil  tongues  that 
reviled  "  the  great  Achilles,"  whom  he 
knew.  But  in  one  sense  the  new  time 
was  propitious  to  Milton.  Sequestered 
from  public  life,  he  could  recall  the  ambi- 
tion of  his  youth,  an(^recollect  that  the 
arena  of  political  contii^^ersy  was  not  his 
chosen  sphere.  He  resumed  his  lyre,  and 
commenced,  at  fifty,  the  great  business  of 
his  life.  It  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  his- 
tory that  such  a  purpose  as  his,  deliberate- 
ly suspended  for  twenty  years,  should  have 
been  executed. 

We  saw  how,  from  the  bright  serenity 
and  sweet,  calm  cadence  of  his  early 
poems,  Milton,  at  the  call  of  duty,  passed 
mto  the  agitated  atmosphere  of  his  prose- 
writings.  We  now  see  him  returning  to 
a  still  intellectual  region,  and  subjecting 
those  energies  which,  in  his  prose,  had 
revealed  their  wild,  almost  savage  strength, 
to  the  finer,  severer  discipline  of  poetic 
melody.  One  figures  him  as  a  Homeric 
warrior,  who,  in  the  cool  of  dawn,  mount- 
ed his  chariot  and  practised  his  horses  in 
proud,  measured  pacings  by  the  river 
bank ;  who  heard  suddenly  the  cry  of  com- 
bat, turned  his  coursers*  heads  to  the  fray, 
and,  through  long  hours  of  conflict,  urged 
them  on  the  enemy ;  and  who,  last  of  all, 
when  the  struggle  was  over,  and  shadows 
lengthened  in  the  westering  sun,  reined 
them  up  in  measured  pacing  as  of  the 
morning,  only  that  now,  in  the  grandeur 
of  their  tread,  there  was  the  memory  of 
battle.  Realize  it  by  what  imagery  we 
may,  there  is  a  difference,  there  is  also 
an  affinity,  between  Milton's  prose  and 
his  poetry,  which,  if  we  would  understand 
him,  we  must  apprehend.  Had  he  left  us 
only  his  poetry,  we  should  have  had  little 
surmise  of  the  tremendous  strength  that 
lay  in  him.  We  can  now  see  that,  both 
in  the  poetry  and  the  prose,  we  have  Mil- 
ton, another,  yet  the  same.  In  the  prose 
the  torrent  foams,  leaps,  rages,  tosses  rocks 
about ;  in  the  poetry  the  torrent  sings  a 
song.  In  the  prose,  the  tempest  hurtles 
through  the  air,  driving  the  clouds  before 
it  like  the  routed  autumn  leaves;  in  the 
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poetry  the  great  wind  is  imprisoned  in  the 
breast  and  plumes  of  a  bird,*  floating  in 
the  sky  and  flooding  the  vault  of  heaven 
with  grave  sweet  melody. 

Such  is  Paradise  Lost,  The  rhythm  of 
it  is  the  inspiration  of  the  Puritan  time  in 
its  purest  form.  The  sound  was  then  in 
the  ears  and  hearts  of  men.  As  the  Ho- 
meric rhythm,  the  clangor  and  martial 
tumult  of  the  Iliad,  give  us  a  more  inward 
and  real  acquaintance  with  the  spirit  of 
that  young  civilization  than  any  possible 
accumulation  of  detail,  so  the  "  cathedral 
music "  of  ParadiSe  Lost,  its  moral  eleva- 
tion, its  lack  of  softer  tones  and  delicate 
and  dewy  touches,  enable  us,  better  than 
any  bulletins  from  the  field  or  any  records 
of  debate,  to  understand  the  great  Puri- 
tan enthusiasm.  It  was  not  in  its  meaner 
and  more  repulsive  attributes,  it  was  in  its 
intense  and  lofty  enthusiasm,  that  the 
strength  of  Puritanism  lay ;  and  Paradise 
Lost  is  therefore  the  best  historical  monu- 
ment of  the  Revolution. 

Richardson  did  an  excellent  piece  of  ser- 
vice when  he  hunted  up  the  information 
that  Milton  "  would  sometimes,"  while 
engaged  on  Paradise  Lost,  "lie  awake 
whole  nights,  but  not  a  verse  could  he 
make,  and  on  a  sudden  his  poetical  faculty 
would  rush  upon  him  with  an  impetus  or 
astrum"  Johnson's  sneer  at  this,  as  if 
Richardson  was  a  foolish  wonder-seeker, 
may  be  taken  to  fix  the  low-water  mark  oif 
our  literature, — the  utmost  reach  of  ebb 
from  its  glorious  spring-tide  in  the  days  of 
Shakespeare.  That  inspiration — that  di- 
vine madness — which  true  critics,  poets, 
and  artists,  from  Plato  to  Lionardo  da 
Vinci,  have  known  or  felt  to  be  the  condi- 
tion of  right  production  in  art,  had  become 
for  Johnson  the  mere  alacrity  of  the  lite- 
rarv  craftsman  when  his  hand  is  in.  Lio- 
nardo,  "often,''  according  to  Mr.  Pater, 
■**  coming  the  whole  length  of  Milan  to 
give  a  single  touch"  to  his  picture  of  the 
Supper,  scornfully  refusing  to  take  up  his 
brush,  "  except  at  the  moment  of  inven- 
tion," worked  on  the  same  principles  with 
the  author  of  Paradise  Lost.     A  poetic  seer 

*  **\Ve  will  take  the  bird  first.  It  is  little 
more  than  a  drift  of  the  air  brouglit  into  form  by 
hy  plumes  ;  the  air  is  in  all  its  quills,  it  brc.ithes 
through  its  whole  frame  and  nesh,  and  glows 
with  air  in  its  flying,  like  a  blown  flame:  it  rests 
upon  the  air,  sulnlues  it,  surpasses  it,  outraces  it; 
— is  the  air,  cvuiscious  of  itself,  conquering  itself, 
ruling  ilscir." — Ri'SKIn's  Qutcn  of  the  Air, 


of  the  antique  type,  Milton  knew  that  the 
elaborate  and  dearly  prized  culture  of  his 
life  could  but  furbish  the  instruments,  or 
furnish  the  materials,  of  poetic  production, 
and  that  it  would  be  an  offence  to  the 
Spirit  he  invoked  to  lift  up  his  voice  except 
when  its  tongue  of  fire  sat  upon  him.  The 
transport  of  poetic  inspiration  has  not, 
since  his  death,  visited  any  man  in  Great 
Britain, — it  would  be  safe  to  add  in  the 
world, — in  ardency  so  intense  and  sustain- 
ed as  his.  In  him  there  dwelt  also  a  tone 
of  what,  though  allied  to  the  poetic  inspi- 
ration, is  distinct  from  it — namely,  the 
religious  inspiration.  He  would  have 
been  a  great  poet  in  any  age ;  but  had  he 
not  lived  in  the  age  of  the  Puritans,  he 
might  have  been  more  like  a  Greek  dra- 
matist, less  like  a  Hebrew  prophet.  The 
religious  inspiration  of  Puritanism  was 
probably  stronger  in  Cromwell. 

The  triumph  of  the  Puritan  poet  was 
as  signal  as  the  triumph  of  the  Puritan 
king.  No  Anglican  minstrel  is  nearly 
equal  to  Milton ;  neither  the  Temple  nor 
the  Christian  Year  will  compare  with 
Paradise  Lost,  We  naturally  place  it  side 
by  side  with  the  poem  in  which  Dante 
enshrined  Catholicism.  Dante  excels  Mil- 
ton in  tenderness ;  in  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  human  heart ;  in  the  delineation  of  all 
passions,  except  revenge  and  ambition, 
pride  and  hatred.  Dante  has  the  infalli- 
ble Shakespearian  touch  whenever  his 
theme  is  love;  Milton  in  the  like  case 
paints  with  great  literary  dexterity  and 
with  a  frank  audacity  of  sensuous  color 
which  would  fain  be  passionate  and  ten- 
der; but  he  never  gets  really  beyond 
painted  tenderness. 

**  For  contemplation  he,  and  valor  formed; 
P'or  softness  she,  and  sweet  attractive  grace ; 
He,  for  God  only,  she,  for  God  in  him : 
His  fair  large  front,  and  eye  sublime,  declared 
Absolute  rule  ;  and  hyacinthine  locks, 
Round  from  his  parted  forelock  manly  hung 
Clustering,  but  not  beneath  his  shoalders  broad. 
She,  as  a  veil,  doi^-n  to  the  slender  waist. 
Her  unadorned  golden  tresses  wore 
Dishevelled,  but  in  wanton  ringlets  waved 
As  the  vine  curls  her  tendrils,  which  implied 
Subjection,  but  required  with  gentle  sway. 
And  by  her  yielded,  by  him  best  received. 
Yielded  with  coy  submission,  modest  pride. 
And  sweet,  reluctant,  amorous  delay. *• 

These  celebrated  and  very  noble  lines  em- 
body Milton's  inexorable  sentence  upon 
woman  as  man*s  inferior  and  play-thmg. 
He  is  perhaps  on  one  occasion,  or  even  on 
two,  more  happy  in  his  treatment  of  love ; 
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but  this  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  critical  in- 
stance ;  and  does  he  not  egregiously  fail  ? 
For  Eve's  face  he  has  not  a  word ;  not  one 
syllable  for  the  crimson  of  the  hp,  for  the 
ravishment  of  the  smile.  Conventional 
golden  tresses,  slender  waist,  and  ringlets 
"  wanton,"  which  surely  they  had  no  call 
to  be  in  Eden ; — this  is  what  we  find  in 
Milton's  first  woman,  whom  Charlotte 
Bronte  says  he  never  saw.  Against  Dante, 
on  the  other  hand,  and  in  favor  of  Milton, 
we  have  to  put  the  traces  of  middle-age 
childishness,  the  nursery  goblinism,  gro- 
tesquerie,  and  allegoric  wire-drawing, 
which  are  present  in  the  Divine  Comedy, 
The  sustained  grandeur  which  has  made 
"  Miltonic"  a  convertible  term  with  "  sub- 
lime" is  far  above  all  that. 

Who  is  Milton's  hero  ?  It  is  rather  an 
awkward  question.  He  cannot  be  Adam, 
who  is  passive  both  in  his  fall  and  in  his 
rise.  Milton  cannot  have  intended  it  to 
be  Christ,  for  he  makes  Him  the  unques- 
tioned hero  of  Paradise  Regained,  It  will 
be  difficult  to  come  to  any  other  conclu- 
sion than  that  the  hero,  unintentionally  of 
course,  is  Satan.  The  two  first  books  are 
most  Miltonic,  and  their  interest  centres 
in  the  fiend.  Throughout  the  poem  Satan 
is  the  speaker  of  lines  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble not  to  recognize  as  characteristically 
Miltonic : — 

*'  The  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  in  itself 
C'an  make  a  heaven  of  hell,  a  hell  of  heaven. 
What  matter  where,  if  1  be  still  the  same?" 

The  conception  of  Satan  is  wonderful  in 
breadth  and  simplicity.  He  refuses  to 
submit  to  God,  but  there  is  in  him  other- 
wise no  subtle  or  malignant  badness.  He 
never  stoops  to  the  whine  of  the  mean, 
discontented  rebel.  He  does  not  accuse 
"heaven's  potentate."  He  admits  that 
he  has  been  ungrateful.  No  glimpse  of 
hope  encourages  him  to  give  in.  "  Evil," 
he  says,  "be  thou  my  good;"  but  the 
sense  that  evil  must  be  his  good  agonizes 
him,  and  it  is  by  an  effort  that  he  is  wicked. 
He  admires  Adam  and  Eve.  He  "could 
love"  them ;  and  that  for  a  reason  which 
contradicts  all  one's  conceptions  of  diabo- 
lic logic,  to  wit : — 

*'  so  lively  shines 
In  them  Divine  resemblance,  and  such  grace 
The  hand  that  shaped  them  on  their  shape  hath 
poured." 

He  has  to  argue  himself  up  to  the  bitter 
cruelty  of  injuring  such  helpless,  harmless 


creatures.  He  is  out  of  sight  the  most 
moral<^  known  devils.  Job's  tempter  is 
insolent  to  Jehovah,  and  viciously  and 
slanderously  spiteful  towards  the  man  of 
Uz.  Compared  with  lago,  or  with  Goe- 
the's "  spirit  that  always  denies,"  who  de- 
vises refined  tormentings  for  the  innocent 
Gretchen,  the  one  drop  of  comfort  on 
whose  burning  tongue  is  the  torture-throb 
of  human  hearts,  Milton's  devil  is  honest 
and  virtuous.  It  is  with  a  sense  of  actual 
amazement  that  we  remark  the  length  to 
which,  in  Paradise  Regained,  Milton  per- 
mits Satan  to  appeal  to  our  pity,  as  a 
being  whose  fate  it  is  to  be  bad,  but  who 
clings  desperately  to  the  memory  and  tra- 
dition of  goodness,  and  gropes  in  his  fal- 
len nature  for  relics  of  virtue  as  a  miser 
might  grope  in  the  embers  of  his  burnt 
house  for  some  dearest  treasure : — 

'*  Though  I  have  lost 
Much  lustre  of  my  native  brightness,  lost 
To  be  belov'd  of  God,  I  have  not  lost 
To  love,  at  least  contemplate  and  admire. 
What  I  see  excellent  in  good  or  fair. 
Or  virtuous;  I  should  so  have  lost  all  sense." 

These  words  are  addressed  by  Satan  to 
Christ,  and  in  the  reply  made  by  the  Sa- 
viour, there  is  no  assertion  that  they  are 
hypocritical. 

In  all  this,  however,  Milton  is  true  to 
Puritanism.  His  Satan  incarnates  with 
errorless  accuracy  the  Puritan  conception 
of  superlative  sin.  Satan  has  rebelled 
against  the  Divine  sovereignty.  This  is 
enough.  For  this  his  brow  must  be  knit 
up  in  corrugations  of  eternal  pain. 

It  is  not  so  easy  at  the  first  glance  to  see 
that  the  task  which  Milton  imposes  on  him- 
self in  the  outset  of  the  poem,  "  to  justify  the 
ways  of  God  to  man,"  is  distinctively  Pu- 
ritan. The  Puritan  idea,  in  its  most  con- 
spicuous manifestations,  was  much  rather 
that  the  ways  of  God  to  man  require  no 
justification.  God's  part  is  to  declare  His 
will,  man's  to  do  it ;  submission,  not  criti- 
cism, becomes  the  finite  being.  And  yet 
Milton  struck  no  false  note  in'  the  first 
lines  of  the  Puritan  poem.  The  explicit 
and  unquestioning  submission  to  the  Di- 
vine will  of  such  men  as  Milton,  Vane, 
and  Cromwell,  was  associated  with  perfect 
conviction  that  God  is  Infinite  Justice  and 
Infinite  Love.  Logical  proof  of  the  fact 
they  might  never  ask ;  they  certainly  did 
not  make  their  faith  dependent  on  their 
power  to  comprehend  the  scope  and  bear- 
ings of  the  Divine  Government;  but  of 
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the  fact  itself,  they  had  absolutely  no 
doubt.  And  if  we  view  Milton^  state- 
ment of  his  purpose  in  connection  with 
the  general  movement  of  the  Reformation, 
we  shall  find  it  to  be  impressively  right 
Deep  among  the  impelling  forces  of  the 
Reformation,  unacknowledged  at  the  time, 
and  by  many  still  rejected  and  denied,  but 
perhaps  most  potent  of  all,  was  the  energy 
of  human  reason,  awaking  from  its  sleep, 
clearing  its  eyes,  daring  to  scan  the  dusky 
heavens  with  its  own  optical  instruments. 
Homer  had  no  surmise,  the  most  distant, 
of  the  claims  of  the  aggressive  intellect  in 
its  moods  of  aspiration  and  of  doubt. 
Nor  did  Dante  think  of  justifying  the  ways 
of  God  to  men.  But  of  Protestantism,  in 
its  later  phases,  this  has  been  a  leading 
problem.  And  it  is  a  legitimate  as  well 
as  a  sublime  problem,  however  difficult ; 
for  when  reason  has  once  detected  flaws 
in  the  conception  of  God,  worship  is  to 
that  extent  consciously  rendered  to  an 
idol. 

The  question  then  rises  whether  Milton 
has  succeeded  or  failed  in  solving  the  pro- 
blem he  states.  Paradise  Lost  is  essential- 
ly an  idealization  of  that  theology  which 
Augustine  and  Calvin  founded,  mainly, 
though  not  exclusively,  on  those  parts  of 
the  writings  of  Paul  in  which  the  inspira- 
tion, perfectly  divine,  which  the  greatest 
of  the  Apostles  derived  from  Christ,  is 
modified  if  not  chilled  by  a  sense  of  the 
necessity  of  reconciling  Christ  and  Gama- 
liel, and  of  tacking  on  the  new  Christian 
ethics  of  universal  love  and  brotherhood 
to  the  old  scheme  of  Judaism.  "  By  one 
man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death 
by  sin" : — this  is  Paul's  starting-point  when 
his  inspiration  stoops  from  its  heavenliest 
transports,  and  becomes  consciously  logi- 
cal and  argumentative.  We  should  be 
launched  into  controversies  which  have  no 
definable  limit,  were  we  to  inquire  what, 
in  strict  critical  estimate,  Paul  meant  by 
these  words,  and  by  the  contrast  with 
which  he  follows  them  up  between  Adara 
and  Christ.  But  it  appears  on  the  very 
face  of  the  passage,  that  he  writes  in  an 
expansive  and  exultant  mood,  finding  in 
Adam  a  representative,  on  the  widest  con- 
ceivable scale,  of  man  under  sinful  and 
deathful  conditions,  as  contrasted  with 
Christ,  representing  man  under  righteous 
and  deathless  conditions.  "  Where  sin 
abounded,  grace  did  much  more  abound  : 
that,  as  sin  hath  reigned  unto  death,  even 


so  might  grace  reign  through  righteousness 
unto  eternal  life  by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 
Saint  Paul,  who  even  in  his  dialectical 
mood  was  an  inspired  apostle  of  Jesus, 
probably  intended  nothing  more,  by  his 
allusion  to  the  sin  of  Adam,  than  to  put, 
in  the  strongest  form  accessible  to  him, 
his  main  contention  against  the  exclusive 
tendency  of  his  Judaising  opponents,  to 
wit,  that  every  human  being  is  invited  to 
receive  eternal  life  in  Christ. 

Out  of  this  and  a  few  other  misapplied 
passages  of  Scripture,  rose  the  terrific  doc- 
trine of  the  Fall,  the  background  of  all 
Augustinian  theology.  Through  the  sin 
of  Adam,  all  generations  of  men  come 
into  the  world  under  the  wrath  and  curse 
of  their  Creator,  blackened  and  blasted  in 
soul  and  body,  hating  good  and  loving 
evil.  Their  very  virtues,  to  use  the  words 
of  Article  XIII.  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, "  have  the  nature  of  sin."  The  pro- 
per subject  of  the  great  Puritan  poem  was 
the  Fall,  and  Milton  shows,  by  his  choice 
of  a  name,  that  this  was  essentially  his 
idea.  In  answering,  therefore,  the  ques- 
tion whether  he  succeeds  or  fails  in  "justi- 
fying,"— in  reconciling  with  intelligible 
and  tenable  principles  of  justice, — "  the 
ways'  of  God  to  man,"  we  turn  to  his  ac- 
count of  the  Fall. 

Adam  takes  the  apple  rather  than  re- 
linquish the  wife  whom  God  had  given 
him  : — 

«*  With  thee 
Certain  my  resolution  is  to  die  : 
How  can  1  live  without  thee  ?     How  forego 
Thy  sweet  converse,  and  love  so  dearly  joined^ 
To  live  again  in  these  wild  woods  forlorn  ?" 

Eve  had  been  beguiled  by  Satan  in  form 
of  the  serpent.  Of  course  a  serpent  could 
talk  only  by  miracle,  and,  strange  to  say, 
Milton  represents  Eve  as  sharp  enough  to 
discern  this  fact : — 

**  Thee,  Serpent,  subtlest  beast  of  all  the  field  ^ 
I  knew,  but  not  with  human  voice  endued; 
Redouble  then  this  miracle,  and  say 
How  cam^st  thou  speakable  of  mute,  and  how 
To  me  so  friendlv  grown  above  the  rest 
Of  brutal  kind,  that  daily  are  in  sight  ?** 

The  serpent  explains  that  the  charming 
gift  of  speech  has  been  obtained  by  eating 
of  the  tree  of  knowledge ;  and  with  mira- 
culous eloquence  as  his  "  credentials,**  con- 
vinces her  that  she  also  will  be  benefited 
by  partaking  of  the  fruit.  Then  follows 
the  "  mortal  taste"  which  "  brought  death 
into  the  worid  and  all  our  woe."     Eve's 
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mistake  in  interpreting  the  first  recorded 
miracle  laid  her  descendants  to  the  latest 
ages  under  "  God*s  wrath  and  curse,"  and 
made  them  liable  "  to  all  the  miseries  of 
this  life,  to  death  itself,  and  to  the  pains  of 
hell  forever."  These  are  the  words  of  the 
Shorter  Catechism,  the  most  affectionately 
revered  of  all  the  productions  of  the  Puri- 
tan Synod  of  Westminster.  The  fall  is 
followed  in  the  scheme  of  Puritan  theo- 
logy, and  in  the  conception  of  Milton's 
poem,  by  redemption.  Christ  obeys  the 
Jaw,  and  suffers  the  penalty  due  to  Adam's 
sin.  His  death  on  the  cross  redeems  man 
from  death, — 

*'  as  many  as  offered  life 
Neglect  not,  and  the  benefit  embrace 
By  faith  not  void  of  works." 

For  these  death  becomes, 

"  like  sleep, 
A  gentle  wafting  to  immortal  life." 

And  at  last  "  the  woman's  Seed,"  revealed 
in  the  clouds  from  heaven,  will  "  dissolve 
Satan  with  his  perverted  world," 

**then  raise 
From  the  conflagrant  mass,  purged  and  refined, 
New  heavens,  new  earth,  ages  of  endless  date, 
Founded  in  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  love ; 
To  bring  forth  fruits,  joy  and  eternal  bliss." 

This  is  formally  sufficient  in  relation  to  the 
plan  of  Milton's  poem.  Satan  is  van- 
quished. The  world  regains  its  primal 
splendor  among  the  stars  of  God,  or  glows 
with  a  fairer  brightness  than  at  first.  Sup- 
posing, as  Milton  does  not  in  terms  forbid 
us  to  suppose,  that  every  man  who  fell  in 
Adam  has  the  offer  of  Redemption  in 
Christ,  and  is  excluded  from  the  redeemed 
company  only  by  his  own  conscious  refusal 
to  be  saved,  we  cannot  deny  that  the  vin- 
dication of  Providence  has  been  successful 
And  beyond  question  this  general  impres- 
sion of  Christ's  work  was  the  inspiring 
impulse  of  the  whole  religious  movement 
which  originated  with  Luther  and  Calvin 
and  sent  its  last  great  tidal  wave  into  Pu- 
ritan England.  It  was  exultant  trust  in 
Christ  their  king,  in  whose  strength  they 
could  conquer  death  and  helJ,  that  made 
the  soldiers  of  Cromwell  invincible. 

But  it  is  a  circumstance  of  fateful  import 
that  the  triumph  of  Christ,  as  depicted  by 
Milton,  is  mainly  in  a  new  heaven  and 
earth,  the  present  heaven  and  earth  having 
been  burnt  up.  And  as  salvation  is  main- 
ly future,  so  there  is  a  state  of  damnation 
of  which,  in  the  concluding  portions  of  his 


poem,  Milton  says  little,  but  which,  as  rea- 
lized for  us  in  the  hell  of  the  earlier  books, 
is  of  suffreme  importance.  Take  the  de- 
lineations of  hell  out  of  Paradise  Lost,  and 
the  whole  work  will  collapse.  Into  the 
greatest  poem  of  Protestantism,  as  into 
the  greatest  poem  of  Catholicism,  enters 
the  unutterable  horror  which,  for  nearly 
two  thousand  years,  has  sat  as  a  nightmare 
on  the  breast  of  Christendom.  Neither  in 
Homer  nor  in  Shakespeare  have  we  any 
thing  corresponding  to  the  Dantesque  or 
Miltonic  hell.  Afar,  on  the  dawning  rim 
of  European  civilization, — written  as  on 
the  golden  bars  of  morning, — are  the  Ho- 
meric poems.  In  modem  times,  represent- 
ing all  that  western  civilization  has  felt, 
thought,  and  hoped  for,  we  have  the  works 
of  Shakespeare.  It  is  man  as  he  is,  man 
on  his  green  world,  with  its  summer  show- 
ers and  its  wintry  blasts,  its  trees  that  flush 
ruddy  and  white  with  blossom  to  be  smit- 
ten into  fruitlesness  by  the  east  wind,  its 
gleamings  of  beauty  at  morning  and  eve- 
ning with  long  grey  hours  of  toil  between, 
that  forms  the  subject  of  both.  In  both 
there  is  the  shadow.  Homer  knows  of 
Hades  and  its  pallid,  melancholy  ghosts. 
Shakespeare  is  for  ever  wondering  and 
pondering  over  the  secrets  of  sorrow  and 
of  evil,  of  the  night  and  of  the  grave;  and 
between  and  amid  the  ripplings  of  his  in- 
finite laughter  there  are  snatches  of  tender- 
est  wail.  But  neither  in  Homer  nor  in 
Shakespeare  is  there  anything  correspond- 
ing to  the  Dantesque  or  Miltonic  hell. 
The  sad  look  of  the  Greeks  towards  the 
future  is  essentially  the  cloud  on  the  face 
of  the  happy  child  at  the  thought  of  being 
sent  to  bed,  attesting  and  measuring  his 
present  joy.  A  prison-house  of  the  uni- 
verse, in  which  ingenious,  exquisite,  elabo- 
rate torture  is  inflicted  to  all  eternity, 
whether  as  described  in  revolting  and 
grotesque  detail  by  Dante  or  in  more 
sublime  but  not  less  appalling  imagery 
by  Milton,  is  so  monstrous  a  concep- 
tion, that  we  may  doubt  whether  works  of 
which  it  forms  an  integral  part  will  be  per- 
manently enshrined  among  the  household 
treasures  of  mankind.  These  limnings, 
especially  Dante's,  perpetuate  the  most 
ghastly  horrors  of  those  infernal  old  times 
(whicn  fools  call  good),  before  judicial  and 
penal  torture  was  abolished ;  particulars  of 
agony  such  as  the  gnawing  of  the  tongue 
in  torment,  the  very  thought  of  which  al- 
most drives  us,  who  are  beginning  to  be 
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Christ-like  enough  to  cease  to  be  inhuman, 
mad,  but  which  were  doubtless  familiar  to 
those  accustomed  to  the  incident  of  an- 
cient executions.  One  of  the  main  themes 
of  Jesus  Christ's  teaching  was  the  majesty, 
the  severity,  the  unchangeableness  of  God's 
moral  government,  as  contrasted  with  the 
levity  of  the  world's  judgments.  In  en- 
forcing this  great  idea  He  used  a  variety  of 
illustrations.  Some  of  these  quite  dispense 
with  the  instrumentality  of  fire;  as  the 
leading  one  of  the  exclusion  of  guests  from 
a  marriage-supper.  Some  of  them  almost 
pointedly  negative  permanence  of  fire  ;  for 
the  use  of  fire  in  burning  the  weeds  that 
have  injured  a  crop  is  to  make  an  end  of 
them.  The  hell  of  Dante  and  Milton  is 
the  result  of  two  processes :  the  intense 
and  gloating  selection  of  the  imagery  of 
fire ;  and  the  addition  of  a  device,  purely 
gratuitous,  not  countenanced  in  the  remo- 
test hint  of  Scripture,  by  which  fire  is  made 
to  yield  a  maximum  of  pain.  This  device 
Milton  borrowed  ft'om  Dante;  we  may 
read  Milton's  description  of  it. 

*  *  The  parching  air 
Burns  frore,  and  cold  performs  the  effect  of  fire. 
Thither,  by  harpy-footed  Furies  haled, 
At  certain  revolutions  all  the  damned 
Are  brought ;  and  feel  by  turns  the  bitter  change 
Of  fierce  extremes,  extremes  by  change  more 

fierce, 
From  beds  of  raging  fire,  to  starve  in  ice 
Their  soft  ethereal  warmth,  and  there  to  pine 
Immoveable,  infixed  and  frozen  round, 
Periods  of  time,  thence  hurried  back  to  fire." 

And  so  there  is  no  prospect  that "  our  tor- 
ments may  become  our  elements."  From 
whom  Dante  got  this  truly  devilish  notion 
I  know  not;  but  there  is,  I  think,  proof  in 
his  poem  that  there  was  a  taint  of  cruelty 
in  his  own  nature,  and  indeed,  if  we  can 
trust  the  evidence  of  Roman  relentlessness 
to  Carthage,  of  the  gladiatorial  shows,  and 
of  the  savage  treatment  of  animals  in  mo- 
dern Italy,  the  taint  must  be  pronounced 
general  in  the  Italian  race.  It  seems  like- 
ly that  poetry,  however  noble  in  execution, 
which  is  inseparably  associated  with  a  stu- 
pendous horror  and  incredibility,  will  be 
outgrown  and  left  behind  by  the  race,  and 
that  both  the  Divine  Comedy  and  Paradise 
Lost  will  sooner  or  later  be  peremptorily 
refused  a  place  among  the  constellations 
beside  the  poems  of  Homer  and  the  dra- 
mas of  Shakespeare. 

The  spiritual  depths  of  Christianity,  the 
divine  power  of  kindness  and  self-sacrifice, 
were  fully  fathomed  neither  in  Paradise 


Lost  nor  in  Paradise  Regained.  In  these 
dwells  the  inspiration  of  Puritan  battle,  but 
there  were  gentler  tones  in  the  angels'  song 
above  the  fields  of  Bethlehem.  Deeper 
Christian  tones  than  any  in  Milton  are  to 
be  found  scattered  through  the  hymnology 
of  the  Christian  Churches,  through  the 
works  of  Goethe,  and  in  Mrs.  Browning's 
Drama  of  Exile  and  Tennyson's  In  Me- 
moriam.  These,  however,  are  single 
tones :  no  such  body  of  Christian  music, 
no  poems  so  great,  so  monumental,  as  Pn- 
radise  Lost  and  Puradise  Regained,  have 
been  produced  since  the  time  of  Milton. 

To  the  man  himself  we  turn,  for  one 
brief  glancd  before  laying  down  the  pen. 
In  the  evil  times  of  the  Restoration,  in  the 
land  of  the  Philistines,  Agonistes  but  un- 
conquerable, the  Puritan  Samson  ended 
his  days.  Serene  and  strong;  conscious 
that  the  ambition  of  his  youth  had  been 
achieved.  He  begins  the  day  with  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  listens  reverently  to  words 
in  which  Moses,  or, David,  or  Isaiah  spake 
of  God.  But  he  attends  no  church,  be- 
longs to  no  communion,  and  has  no  form 
of  worship  in  his  family ;  notable  circum- 
stances, which  we  may  refer,  in  part  at 
least,  to  his  blindness,  but  significant  of 
more  than  that.  His  religion  was  of  the 
spirit,  and  did  not  take  kindly  to  any  form. 
Though  the  most  Puritan  of  the  Puritans, 
he  had  never  stopped  long  in  the  ranks  of 
any  Puritan  party,  or  given  satisfaction 
to  Puritan  ecclesiastics  and  theologians. 
In  his  youth  he  had  loved  the  night; 
in  his  old  age  he  loves  the  pure  sun- 
light of  early  morning  as  it  glimmers 
on  his  sightless  eyes.  The  music  which 
had  been  his  delight  since  childhood  has 
still  its  charm,  and  he  either  sings  or 
plays  on  the  organ  or  base-violin  every  day. 
In  his  gray  coat,  at  the  door  of  his  house 
in  Bunhill  Fields,  he  sits  on  clear  after- 
noons ;  a  proud,  ruggedly  genial  old  man, 
with  sharp  satiric  touches  in  his  talk,  the 
untuneable  fibre  in  him  to  the  last.  Emi- 
nent foreigners  come  to  see  him ;  friends 
approach  reverendy,  drawn  by  the  splen- 
dor of  his  discourse.  It  would  range,  one 
can  well  imagine,  in  glittering  fi'eedom, 
like  "  arabesques  of  lightning,"  over  all 
ages  and  all  literatures.  He  was  the 
prince  of  scholars ;  a  memory  of  superla- 
tive power  waiting,  as  submissive  hand- 
maid, on  the  queenliest  imagination.  The 
whole  spectacle  of  ancient  civilization,  its 
cities,  its  camps,  its  landscapes,  was  before 
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him.  There  he  sat  in  his  gray  coat,  like 
a  statue  cut  in  granite.  He  recanted 
nothing,  repented  of  nothing.  England 
had  made  a  sordid  failure,  but  he  had  not 


failed.  His  soul's  fellowship  was  with  the 
great  Republicans  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
and  wim  the  Psalmist  and  Isaiah  and 
Oliver  Cromwell. — Contemporary  Review. 
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THE  RINGED  PLANET. 


During  the  months  of  September,  Oc- 
tober, and  November,  Mars  and  Saturn  are 
companions  as  evening  stars.  It  will  not 
be  difficult  to  rcLOgnise  them,  though  the 
ruddy  glories  of  Mars  have  been  greatly 
reduced  since  July  and  August,  when  he 
shared  with  Jupiter  the  dominion  over  the 
western  skies  after  sunset.  The  dull  yellow 
lustre  of  Saturn  differs  markedly  from  the 
red  but  more  star-like  light  of  Mars  ;  and, 
as  the  two  planets  draw  near  to  each  other 
late  in  November  (making  their  nearest 
approach  on  the  20th),  it  will  be  interest- 
ing to  observe  the  contrast  between  the 
red  and  yellow  planets  of  the  solar  system. 
Striking,  however,  as  this  contrast  will  be 
found  to  be,  it  is  insignificant,  compared 
with  the  real  contrast  which  exists  between 
the  two  planets.  Mars  is  the  least  but  one 
of  the  primary  members  of  the  solar  fami- 
ly, and,  although  he  pursues  a  course  out- 
side the  earth's,  he  is  unlike  all  the  other 
superior  planets  in  being  unaccompanied 
by  any  moon  ;  his  small  orb,  also,  appears 
to  have  but  a  shallow  atmospheric  enve- 
lope, while,  in  physical  constitution,  he 
apparently  occupies  a  positiorf  between  the 
earth  and  the  moon.  Saturn,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  inferior  only  to  Jupiter  in  dimen- 
sions and  mass,  while  he  is  superior  to 
Jupiter  not  only  in  the  astronomical  sense 
that  he  travels  on  a  wider  orbit,  but  in  the 
extent  and  importance  of  the  scheme  over 
which  he  bears  sway :  his  orb,  moreover, 
like  that  of  Jupiter,  appears  to  be  the  scene 
of  marvellous  processes  of  change,  imply- 
ing a  condition  altogether  unlike  that  of 
the  earth  on  which  we  live. 

We  propose  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of 
what  has  been  ascertained  respecting  this 
wonderful  planet,  the  most  beautiful  tele- 
scopic object  in  the  whole  heavens,  and  the 
one  which  throws  the  clearest  Hght  upon 
the  nature  of  the  solar  system,  and  particu- 
larly of  those  giant  planets  which  circle 
outside  the  zone  of  asteroids. 

We  would  at  the  outset  impress  upon 
the  reader  the  necessity  of  raising  his 
thoughts  above  those  feeble  conceptions 
respecting  Saturn  and  his  system  which  are 


suggested  by  the  ordinary  pictures  of  the 
planet.  When  we  see  Saturn  presented  as 
a  ball  within  a  ring,  or  more  carefully  pic- 
tured as  a  striped  globe  within  a  system  of 
rings,  we  are  apt  to  regard  the  ideas  sug- 
gested by  such  drawings  as  affording  a 
true  estimate  of  the  planet's  nature.  In 
fact,  many  believe  that  the  planet  and  its 
rings  are  really  like  what  is  presented  in 
these  pictures.  It  should  be  understood 
that  what  has  been  actually  seen  of  Saturn 
by  telescopic  means  cannot,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  afford  any  true  picture  of  the 
planet  and  its  ring  system.  The  picture 
must  be  filled  in,  not  by  the  imagination 
but  by  the  aid  of  reason ;  and  then,  though 
much  will  still  remain  unknown,  we  shall 
have  at  least  a  far  juster  conception  of  the 
glories  of  the  ringed  world  than  when  we 
simply  contemplate  drawings  which  show 
how  the  planet  looks  under  telescopic 
scrutiny.  This  will  at  once  appear,  when 
we  consider  that  Saturn  never  lies  at  a  less 
distance  than  732  millions  of  miles  from 
the  earth.  With  the  most  powerful  tele- 
scope we  see  him  no  better  (taking  atmo- 
spheric effects  into  account)  than  we 
should  if  this  distance  were  reduced  to 
about  a  million  miles.  It  is  manifest  that 
at  this  enormous  distance  all  save  the  ge- 
neral features  of  his  globe  and  of  his  rings 
must  be  indistinguishable.  Where  we  seem 
to  see  a  smooth  solid  globe  striped  with 
belts,  there  may  be  an  orb  no  part  of 
which  is  solid,  girt  round  by  masses  of 
matter  lying  many  miles  above  its  seeming 
surface.  Where  we  seem  to  see  solid  flat 
rings,  neatly  divided  one  from  the  other 
either  by  dark  spaces  or  by  difference  of 
tint,  there  may  be  no  continuous  rings  at 
all ;  the  apparent  spaces  may  be  no  real 
gaps ;  the  difference  of  tint  may  imply  no 
difference  of  material.  On  these  and  other 
points,  the  known  facts  afford  important 
evidence,  and,  by  reasoning  upon  them, 
we  are  carried  far  beyond  the  results  di- 
rectly conveyed  to  us  by  telescopic  re- 
searches. 

Saturn    is    distinguished,   in    the    first 
place,  by  the  enormous  range  of  his  orbit. 
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and  a  quintuple  star  where  Uranus  and 
Neptune  would  come  into  view.  JTo  show 
what  excellent  reason  exists  for  regarding 
Mercury,  Venus,  the  earth,  and  Mars  as 
not  to  be  included  in  this  view,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  remark  that  not  one  of  these 
planets  could  be  seen  until  the  limits  of 
the  solar  system  had  been  crossed.  To 
eyesight  such  as  ours,  not  one  of  the  four 
terrestrial  planets  could  be  seen  from 
Saturn,  and  still  less  of  course  from  Uranus 
or  Neptune.  It  would  be  as  unreasonable 
to  hold  the  ring  of  asteroids,  or  even  the 
myriads  of  systems  of  meteorolites  and 
aerolites  to  be  bodies  resembling  the  earth 
and  her  fellow  terrestrial  planets,  as  it  is  to 
hold  these  terrestrial  planets  to  be  bodies 
resembling  Jupiter  and  his  fellow  giants. 

In  all  characteristics  yet  recognised  by 
astronomers,  Jupiter  and  Saturn  differ 
most  markedly  from  the  earth  and  her 
fellow  planets.  In  bulk  and  mass  they  be- 
long manifestly  to  a  difterent  order  of 
created  thini;s ;  in  densitv  they  differ  more 
from  the  e.irth  than  the  sun  does;  they 
rotate  much  more  switily  on  their  axes ; 
thev  receive  much  loss  li^^ht  and  heat  from 
the  sun :  the  leni;ihs  of  their  year  exceed 
the  length  of  the  e.inh's  year  as  remarka- 
bly as  their  day  falls  short  of  hers  :  the 
atmospheric  envelope  o(  each  is  divided 
into  variable  belts,  utterly  unlike  anything 
existing  in  the  earth's  atmosphere;  and, 
lastly,  each  is  the  centre  of  an  important 
subsidiary  scheme  of  bodies  quite  unlike 
the  moon  (the  only  secondary  planet  in 
tlie  terrestrial  family)  as  respects  their  re- 
lations to  the  ]^rimary  arouiui  which  they 
travel. 

Xotwith.standini::  all  these  circumstances 
in  evidence  o\  utter  dissiinilarity,  and  the 
fact  that  nv>t  one  circumstance  in  the  con- 
dition oi"  the  major  i^laiiets  su^ii^ests  resem- 
bianco  tv>  the  terrestrial  ]^]a:;e:s.  astronomy 
continues  to  treat  of  tiu*  planets  of  the 
solar  svstoin  as  ilunuli  tlu^v  formed  a  sin- 
i;lo  la:ni!y.  I:  would  a v pear  as  thouiih 
the  teacl.ii^cs  oi"  ;!:o  astronomers  who 
Hvovl  Ivioro  t:\e  tele-cope  was  inventevl, 
had  Sv>  strong  an  i:Vrterer.t  vi:a*i:y,  that 

more  tV.au  two  con:;:::es  e.r.d  a  h.a!:"  of  dis- 
-      "         J  •  •  • 

powerless  to  dispossess  I'.iem  of  te.oir  au- 
thoiiiv.  For  r.o  o:!ut  reas.Mi  can  be  sv..r- 
geste^t,  as  ;:  a: ;  ears  :o  rao,  iv^r  ::u*  com- 
plete v;isr<*i;,.rd  with  which  the  most  s:rik- 

1  t  _  •  '  • 


If  we  consider  one  feature  alone  of 
those  which  have  been  just  mentioned— 
the  small  mean  density  of  the  giant 
planets — we  have  at  once  the  strongest 
possible  evidence  to  show  that  the  con- 
dition of  these  bodies  must  be  unlike  that 
of  the  earth.  Of  course,  if  we  assume 
that  Saturn's  substance  (to  limit  our  atten- 
tion to  this  planet)  is  composed  of  ma- 
terials altogether  unlike  any  which  exist  on 
earth,  a  way  out  of  our  difficulty  is  found, 
though  not  an  easy  one.  In  that  case, 
however,  we  are  only  substituting  one  form 
of  complete  dissimilarity  for  another.  And 
all  the  results  of  spectroscopic  analysis, 
as  applied  to  the  celestial  bodies,  tend  to 
show  the  improbability  that  such  dif- 
ferences of  elementary  constitution  exist— 
we  will  not  say  in  the  solar  system  only, 
but  in  the  sidereal  universe  itself.  If, 
however,  we  admit  that  Saturn  is  in  the 
main  constituted  of  elements  such  as  we 
are  familiar  with,  we  find  it  extremely  dif- 
ficult, or  rather  it  is  absolutely  impossible, 
to  suppose  that  the  condition  of  his  sub- 
stance is  like  that  of  the  earth's.  There 
are  certain  unmistakable  facts  to  be  ac- 
counted for.  77/<r^•  is  the  mighty  mass  of 
Saturn,  exceeding  that  of  the  earth  ninety- 
fold.  That  mass  is  endued  with  gravita- 
ting energy,  precisely  in  the  same  way  as 
the  earth's  mass.  There  must  be  from  the 
surface  towards  the  centre  a  continually 
increasing  pressure.  This  pressure  is  cal- 
culable,* and  enormously  exceeds  the  in- 
ternal pressures  existing  within  the  earth's 
interior.  There  is  no  possibility  of  cavi- 
ties, as  Brewster  and  others  have  opined ; 
for  there  is  no  known  material,  not  the 


*  I;  is  .1  misfortune  for  science  that  Newton 
never  puhIi>heJ  the  reasoning  which  led  him  to 
the  ciMicla>ion  thai  the  earth's  mean  dcn^ty  is 
e^juil  lo  i^etwecn  hve  and  six  times  the  density  of 
w.i:er.  This,  as  every  one  knows,  has, been  cod- 
firmci  by  s^everal  experinicnial  methods;  and,  so 
far  a<  a-^'j>ear>.  ihe  proWem  is  a  pure^  ezperi- 
n^ev.Ml  one.  New  ion.  however,  made  no  ezperi- 
ir.er.ts  :  a:  Iea>i.  none  have  been  heard  of  as  af- 
!'oc:cd  bv  :::;n.  ,-:ul  it  i>  scarv.-ely  provable  that  he 
hai  .;p.v  ir.strur.-.e:^:*  of  suincfeat  deUcacjr  for  a 
T  *.sk  >  ,^ '  ditr.o .:: :.  Pro f.  O ran t  ascribes  Newton's 
c.^r'.c'.:>:.^:"'.<  lo  a  haTV^y  iniuiiion :  ret  it  is  very 
i:r.';kc  New:or.  to  n;al[e  a  guess  on  such  a  matter. 
1:  i>  r...>re  /rolwy.e  that  he  jessed  the  elements 
o:"  :he  vro":  "icm  ;';a*-*.  :::e  resu.L  He  probably  as- 
s;:-v.v.v/i>.a:  :he  earth's  mass  is  composed  of  a 
*u>>:Ar.jt:  ::ko  jTAr.iie.  and  adopiingsome  lanr  of 
c.^r.v.'»re<>;v''a  J\^r  such  a  saSstance  phased  on  ex- 
•.>er::V.e:::  r<rha:^>\  s-olcilaied  ihence  the  oompies- 
s.o.'.  a:  irVer^n:  ,:<: v:h>,  ar.i  so  obuincd  the  mean 
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the  material  of  the  planetary  system  dis- 
tributed. 

The  mighty  globe  of  Saturn  rotates  on 
its  axis  in  about  nine  hours  and  a  half,  the 
most  rapid  rotation  in  the  solar  system  so 
far  as  is  yet  known. 

But  what  shall  we  say  to  indicate  ad- 
equately the  dimensions  of  that  enormous 
ring  system  which  circles  around  Saturn  ? 
Here  we  have  no  unit  of  comparison,  and 
scarcely  any  mode  of  presenting  the  facts 
except  the  mere  statement  of  numerical  re- 
lations. Thus,  the  full  span  of  the  rings, 
measured  across  the  centre  of  the  planet, 
amounts  to  167,000  miles ;  the  full  breadth 
of  the  ring-system  amounts  to  35,600  miles. 
But  these  numbers  convey  only  imperfect 
ideas.  Perhaps  the  best  way  of  indicating 
the  enormous  extent  of  the  ring-system  is 
to  mention  that  circumnavigation  of  the 
world  by  a  ship  sailing  from  England  to 
New  Zealand  by  Good  Hope  and  from 
New  Zealand  to  England  by  Cape  Horn 
would  have  to  be  repeated  twenty-one 
times  to  give  a  distance  equalling  the  outer 
circumference  of  the  ring-system.  The 
same  double  journey  amounts  in  distance 
to  but  about  two-thirds  of  the  breadth  of 
the  ring-system. 

As  to  the  scale  on  which  Saturn's  system 
of  satellites  is  constructed,  we  shall  merely 
remark  that  the  span  of  the  outermost 
satellite's  orbit  exceeds  nearly  two-fold  the 
complete  span  of  the  Jovian  system  of 
satellites,  and  exceeds  the  span  of  our 
moon's  orbit  nearly  tenfold. 

And  now  let  us  consider  what  is  the 
probable  nature  of  the  vast  orb,  which 
travels — girl  round  always  by  its  mighty 
ring- system — at  so  enormous  a  distance 
from  the  sun  that  his  disc  has  but  the 
ninetieth  part  of  the  size  of  the  solar  disc 
we  see.  Have  we  in  Saturn,  as  has  been 
so  long  the  ordinary  teaching  of  astronomy, 
a  world  like  our  own,  though  larger — the 
abode  of  millions  on  millions  of  living 
creatures — or  must  we  adopt  a  totally  dif- 
ferent view  of  the  planet,  regarding  it  as 
differing  as  much  from  our  earth  as  our 
earth  differs  from  the  moon,  or  as  Saturn 
and  Jupiter  differ  from  the  sun  ? 

We  must  confess  that  if  we  set  on  one 
side  altogether  the  ideas  received  from 
books  on  astronomy,  endeavoring  to  view 
these  questions  independently  of  all  pre- 
conceived opinions,  it  appears  antecedently 
improbable  that  Saturn  or  Jupiter  can  re 
semble  the  earth  either  in   attributes   or 


purpose.  We  conceive  that  if  a  being 
capable  of  traversing  at  will  the  interstellar 
spaces  Wire  to  approach  the  neighborhood 
of  our  solar  system,  and  to  form  his  opinion 
respecting  it  from  what  he  had  observed 
in  other  parts  of  the  sidereal  universe,  he 
would  regard  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  the 
brother  giants  of  our  system,  as  resembling 
rather  those  companion  orbs  which  are 
seen  in  the  case  of  certain  unequal  double 
stars,  than  small  dependent  worlds  like 
our  earth  and  Venus.  There  are,  perhaps, 
no  instances  known  to  our  telescopists  in 
which  the  disparity  oi  light,  as  distinguished 
from  real  magnitude,  is  quite  so  great  as 
that  which  exists  in  the  case  of  the  sun  and 
the  two  chief  planets  of  the  solar  systena.* 
But  we  see  in  the  heaven  of  the  fixed  stars 
all  orders  of  disproportion  between  double 
stars,  from  the  closest  approach  to  equality 
down  to  such  extreme  inequality,  that 
while  the  larger  star  of  the  pair  is  one  of 
the  leading  brilliants  of  the  heavens,  the 
smaller  can  only  just  be  discerned  with 
the  largest  telescopes  yet  made,  used  on 
the  darkest  and  clearest  nights.  We  h?ive 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  series  stops 
just  where  our  power  of  tracing  it  ceases ; 
on  the  contrary,  since  the  series  is  con- 
tinuous as  far  as  it  goes,  and  since  our  own 
solar  system  is  constituted  as  if  it  belonged 
to  the  series  prolonged  far  beyond  the 
limits  which  telescopic  scrutiny  has  reached, 
we  have  reason  for  believing  that  such  is 
indeed  the  interpretation  of  the  observed 
facts.  In  other  words,  we  may  not  un- 
reasonably regard  our  solar  system  as  a 
multiple  system,  a  double  star  at  certain 
ranges  of  distance,  whence  only  the  sun 
and  Jupiter  could  be  seen  ;  a  triple  star  at 
distances  whence  Saturn  could  be  seen ; 


♦  Even  this  is  not  certain.  Jupiter,  seen  in  full 
illumination  from  a  standpoint  so  distant  that  both 
Jupiter  and  the  sun  might  be  regarded  as  equally 
distant  from  it,  would  appear  to  shine  with  rather 
more  than  the  3,000th  part  of  the  sun's  light. 
This  would  correspond  to  the  difference  of  ap- 
parent brightness  between  two  stars  of  equal  real 
magnitude  and  splendor,  whereof  one  was  about 
fifty-four  times  as  far  away  as  the  other.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  larger  reflectors  of  the 
Herschels,  Rosse,  and  LasseTl,  and  the  great  re- 
fractors of  Greenwich,  Pulkowa,  and  Cambridge, 
U.S.,  would  bring  the  farther  of  two  such  stars 
into  view  if  the  nearer  were  of  the  first  or  second 
magnitude ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  some 
of  the  exceedingly  minute  companions  to  bright 
stars,   disclosed  by  these   instruments,   may  be. 

f planets  shining  with  reflected,  not  with  inherent 
ustre. 
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and  a  quintuple  star  where  Uranus  and 
Neptune  would  come  into  view,  ffo  show 
what  excellent  reason  exists  for  regarding 
Mercury,  Venus,  the  earth,  and  Mars  as 
not  to  be  included  in  this  view,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  remark  that  not  one  of  these 
planets  could  be  seen  until  the  limits  of 
the  solar  system  had  been  crossed*  To 
eyesight  such  as  ours,  not  one  of  the  four 
terrestrial  planets  could  be  seen  from 
Saturn,  and  still  less  of  course  from  Uranus 
or  Neptune.  It  would  be  as  unreasonable 
to  hold  the  ring  of  asteroids,  or  even  the 
myriads  of  systems  of  meteorolites  and 
aerolites  to  be  bodies  resembling  the  earth 
and  her  fellow  terrestrial  planets,  as  it  is  to 
hold  these  terrestrial  planets  to  be  bodies 
resembling  Jupiter  and  his  fellow  giants. 

In  all  characteristics  yet  recognised  by 
astronomers,  Jupiter  and  Saturn  differ 
most  markedly  from  the  earth  and  her 
fellow  planets.  In  bulk  and  mass  they  be- 
long manifestly  to  a  different  order  of 
created  things ;  in  density  they  differ  more 
from  the  earth  than  the  sun  does;  they 
rotate  much  more  swiftly  on  their  axes ; 
they  receive  much  less  light  and  heat  from 
the  sun;  the  lengths  of  their  year  exceed 
the  length  of  the  earth's  year  as  remarka- 
bly as  their  day  falls  short  of  hers ;  the 
atmospheric  envelope  of  each  is  divided 
into  variable  belts,  utterly  unlike  anything 
existing  in  the  earth's  atmosphere;  and, 
lastly,  each  is  the  centre  of  an  important 
subsidiary  scheme  of  bodies  quite  unlike 
the  moon  (the  only  secondary  planet  in 
the  terrestrial  family)  as  respects  their  re- 
lations to  the  primary  around  which  they 
travel. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  circumstances 
in  evidence  of  utter  dissimilarity,  and  the 
fact  that  not  one  circumstance  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  major  planets  suggests  resem- 
blance to  the  terrestrial  planets,  astronomy 
continues  to  treat  of  the  planets  of  the 
solar  system  as  though  they  formed  a  sin- 
gle family.  It  would  appear  as  though 
the  teachings  of  the  astronomers  who 
lived  before  the  telescope  was  invented, 
had  so  strong  an  inherent  vitality,  that 
more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half  of  dis- 
coveries adverse  to  those  teachings  are 
powerless  to  dispossess  them  of  their  au- 
thority. For  no  other  reason  can  be  sug- 
gested, as  it  appears  to  me,  for  the  com- 
plete disregard  with  which  the  most  strik- 
ing characteristics  of  the  major  planets 
have  been  treated  by  modern  astronomers. 


If  we  consider  one  feature  alone  of 
those  which  have  been  just  mentioned — 
the  small  mean  density  of  the  giant 
planets — we  have  at  once  the  strongest 
possible  evidence  to  show  that  the  con- 
dition of  these  bodies  must  be  unlike  that 
of  the  earth.  Of  course,  if  we  assume 
that  Saturn's  substance  (to  limit  our  atten- 
tion to  this  planet)  is  composed  of  ma- 
terials altogether  unlike  any  which  exist  on 
earth,  a  way  out  of  our  difficulty  is  found, 
though  not  an  easy  one.  In  that  case, 
however,  we  are  only  substituting  one  form 
of  complete  dissimilarity  for  another.  And 
all  the  results  of  spectroscopic  analysis, 
as  applied  to  the  celestial  bodies,  tend  to 
show  the  improbability  that  such  dif- 
ferences of  elementary  constitution  exist — 
we  will  not  say  in  the  solar  system  only, 
but  in  the  sidereal  universe  itself.  If, 
however,  we  admit  that  Saturn  is  in  the 
main  constituted  of  elements  such  as  we 
are  familiar  with,  we  find  it  extremely  dif- 
ficult, or  rather  it  is  absolutely  impossible, 
to  suppose  that  the  condition  of  his  sub- 
stance is  like  that  of  the  earth's.  There 
are  certain  unmistakable  facts  to  be  ac- 
counted for.  T/icre  is  the  mighty  mass  of 
Saturn,  exceeding  that  of  the  earth  ninety- 
fold.  That  mass  is  endued  with  gravita- 
ting energy,  precisely  in  the  same  way  as 
the  earth's  mass.  There  must  be  from  the 
surface  towards  the  centre  a  continually 
increasing  pressure.  This  pressure  is  cal- 
culable,* and  enormously  exceeds  the  in- 
ternal pressures  existing  within  the  earth's 
interior.  There  is  no  possibility  of  cavi- 
ties, as  Brewster  and  others  have  opined ; 
for  there  is  no  known  material,  not  the 


*  It  is  a  misfortune  for  science  that  Newton 
never  published  the  reasoning  which  led  him  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  earth's  mean  density  is 
equal  to  between  five  and  six  times  the  density  of 
water.  This,  as  every  one  knows,  has-been  con- 
firmed by  several  experimental  methods ;  and,  so 
far  as  appears,  the  problem  is  a  purely  experi- 
mental one.  Newton,  however,  made  no  experi- 
ments ;  at  least,  none  have  been  heard  of  as  af- 
fected by  him,  and  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  he 
had  any  instruments  of  sufficient  delicacy  for  a 
task  so  difficult.  Prof.  Grant  ascribes  Newton's 
conclusions  to  a  happy  intuition ;  yet  it  is  very 
unlike  Newton  to  make  a  guess  on  such  a  matter. 
It  is  more  probable  that  he  guessed  the  elements 
of  the  problem  than  the  result.  He  probably  as- 
sumed that  the  earth's  mass  is  composed  of  a 
substance  like  granite,  and  adopting  some  law  of 
compression  for  such  a  substance  (based  on  ex- 
periment perhaps),  odculated  thence  the  compres- 
sion at  difterent  depths,  and  so  obtained  the  mean 
density  of  the  whole  mass. 
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strongest  known  to  us,  iron  or  platinum  or 
adamant,  which  could  resist  the  pressures 
produced  by  Saturn's  internal  gravitation. 
Steel  would  be  as  yielding  as  water  under 
these  pressures.  There  must  be  compres- 
sion with  its  consequent  increase  of  densi- 
ty, such  compression  exceeding  many 
millionfold  the  greatest  with  which  terres- 
trial experimenters  have  dealt.  That  with 
these  enormous  forces  at  work  the  actual 
density  of  Saturn  as  a  whole  should  be  far 
less  than  that  of  water  is  utterly  inexplica- 
ble, unless  Saturn's  condition  be  regarded 
as  altogether  unlike  that  of  the  earth.  We 
see  in  the  sun  an  orb  which,  notwithstand- 
ing its  enormous  mass,  has  a  mean  densi- 
ty much  less  than  the  earth's,  and  little 
greater  than  that  of  water ;  but  we  have 
no  difficulty  in  understanding  this  circum- 
stance, because  we  see  that  the  sun  is  in  a 
state  of  intense  heat,  and  we  know  that 
this  heat  produces  effects  antagonistic,  as 
it  were,  to  those  produced  by  the  attrac- 
tion of  his  mass  as  a  whole  upon  every 
portion  of  his  substance.  But  if  we  make 
no  similar  assumption  in  Saturn's  case,  we 
find  his  small  density  inexplicable. 

Another  circumstance  associated  with 
the  question  of  Saturn's  density  introduces 
new  difficulties  of  the  most  i>erplexing 
nature  if  it  be  regarded  according  to  the 
ordinary  view,  while  it  seems  not  only  ex- 
plicable, but  manifestly  to  be  expected  on 
the  theory  that  Saturn's  whole  orb  is  in  an 
intensely  heated  condition.  Saturn  cer- 
tainly has  an  atmosphere  of  considerable 
depth.  The  belts  which  surround  his 
globe  are  evidently  produced  by  clouds  in 
his  atmosphere,  though  what  the  nature  of 
these  clouds  may  be  is  not  as  yet  known. 
The  brighter  belts  are  the  cloud  belts, 
while  the  darker  either  show  his  real  sur- 
face, or,  far  more  probably,  belong  simply 
to  lower  cloud-layers.  These  belts  are* 
variable  in  appearance  and  position,  some- 
times changing  with  great  rapidity.  Their 
real  extent  is  enormous,  exceeding  the 
whole  surface  of  our  earth,  even  in  the 
case  of  the  narrowest  belts  yet  seen.  No 
one  who  has  viewed  them  through  tele- 
scopes of  great  power  can  refuse  to  adopt 
tlie  conclusion  that  the  atmosphere  in 
which  these  great  cloud  zones  are  sus- 
pended must  be  of  great  depth,  certainly 
far  deeper  than  our  atmosphere.  But  such 
an  atmosphere,  subjected  to  the  attractions 
of  Saturn's  mass,  would  be  enormously 
compressed  underneath  those  manifestly 


thick  cloud  layers.  A  very  moderate  as- 
sumptiq|i^  as  to  the  depth  of  the  atmo- 
.  sphere  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  at 
its  base  it  must  be  denser  than  water — 
that  is,  denser  than  Saturn  himself.  No 
gas  could  exist  as  gas  at  this  density. 
Apart  from  this,  we  are  here  arriving  at 
the  very  theory  which  the  ordinary  view 
of  Saturn  teaches  us  to  avoid — viz.,  the 
theory  that  he  is  utterly  unlike  our  earth 
in  physical  condition.  We  may  much 
more  conveniendy  arrive  at  the  same 
general  conclusion,  while  avoiding  other 
difficulties,  by  simply  adopting  the  same 
explanation  in  this  case  which  serves  to 
account  also  for  the  small  density  of 
Saturn's  mass — viz.,  the  theory  that  Sa- 
turn's globe  is  in  a  state  of  intense  heat. 

But  now  let  it  be  noticed  how  perfect- 
ly this  view  of  Saturn's  condition  accords* 
with  the  theories  which  are  beginning  to 
be  established  respecting  the  genesis  of 
the  solar  system.  Whether  we  regard  the 
planets  as  formed  fi'om  the  condensation 
of  enormous  nebulous  masses,  or  whether 
we  assume  that  they  were  produced  by 
the  gathering  together  of  matter  originally 
travelling  in  dense  meteoric  flights  around 
the  central  aggregation  whence  the  sun 
was  one  day  to  be  formed,  we  see  that 
the  larger  the  planet  the  greater  must 
have  been  its  original  heat.  The  heat 
generated  during  the  condensation  of  a 
nebulous  mass  must  depend  upon  the 
magnitude  of  the  mass,  since  in  fact  the 
accepted  theory  of  heat  teaches  us  that 
the  original  heat  of  a  globe  so  formed  is 
measurable  by  the  actual  difference  in  di- 
mensions between  the  globe  and  its  parent 
cloud-mass,  and  of  course  the  larger  the 
cloud-mass  the  greater  this  difference 
would  necessarily  be.  It  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  the  heat  generated  by  the  gather- 
ing-in  of  meteoric  matter  would  be  so 
much  the  greater  according  as  the  quantity 
of  matter  gathered  and  gathering  was 
greater ;  for  the  heat  is  produced  by  the 
downfall  of  such  matter  on  the  globe  it 
helps  to  form,  and  the  greater  the  mass 
of  that  globe  the  greater  is  its  attracting 
might,  the  greater  the  velocity  it  generates 
in  the  falling  meteors,  and  therefore  the 
greater  the  heat  produced  when  they  are 
brought  to  rest. 

Saturn,  then,  would  originally  be  much 
hotter  than  our  earth,  on  any  theory  of 
the  evolution  of  our  solar  system — and 
there  are  few  astronomers  who  doubt  that 
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the  solar  system  was  wrought  by  pro- 
cesses of  evolution  to  its  present  dMidition. 
But  not  only  would  Saturn  be  much  hot- 
ter than  the  earth,  but  owing  to  his  enor- 
mous size  he  would  part  with  his  heat  at  a 
much  slower  rate.  On  both  accounts  we 
should  infer  that  at  this  present  time  Sa- 
turn is  much  hotter  than  the  earth — in 
other  words,  since  our  earth  still  retains  no 
inconsiderable  proportion  of  its  original 
heat,  Saturn  may  be  assumed  to  be  in  a 
state  of  intense  heat.  What  his  actual 
heat  may  be  is  not  so  easily  determined. 
We  shall  presently  show  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  an  inferior  limit,  below  which 
his  heat  does  not  lie,  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  he  still  possesses  inherent  lumi- 
nosity. On  the  other  hand,  a  superior 
limit  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  his  in- 
herent luminosity  is  not  great,  and  that, 
in  all  probability,  the  tliicker  cloud-zones 
of  Saturn  prevent  the  passage  of  the  great- 
er part  of  his  light.* 

We  should  infer  then  that  Saturn  in 
some  respects  resembles  the  sun,  though 
of  course  the  very  same  reasoning  which 
teaches  us  to  believe  that  Saturn  is  very 
much  hotter  than  the  earth,  leads  us  also 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  nearly  so 
hot  as  the  sun.  Now  thus  viewing  Sa- 
turn, we  should  be  led  to  expect,  apart 
from  all  telescopic  evidence  to  that  effect, 
that  he  would  resemble  the  sun  in  certain 
general  features.  For  instance,  we  might 
expect  that  he  would  have  spot-zones, 
while  his  equatorial  zone  would  be  free 
from  spots ;  or,  if  it  were  thought  that  so 
close  a  resemblance  was  not  to  be  looked 
for,  then  we  might  still  expect  that  his 
equatorial  zone,  like  the  sun's,  would  be 
distinguished  from  the  rest  of  his  surface 
by  some  well-marked  peculiarity.  This  is 
the  case.  The  equatorial  zone  of  Saturn 
is  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  brightness 
from  the  rest  of  his  surface,  insomuch  that 
the  late  Prof.  Nichol  was  led  to  regard 
this  zone  as  the  scene  of  a  constant  pre- 
cipitation of  meteoric  matter  from  the  in- 
side of  the  ring-system. 

Now  there  is  one  important  peculiarity 


*To  prevent  misapprehension,  it  may  be  las 
well  to  remind  the  reader  tliat  the  apparent  cin- 
tinuity  of  Saturn's  cloiul-ljelts  by  no  means  im- 
plies that  they  are  really  continuous,  and  it  is  on  ^ 
priori  grounds  highly  iniprt)l)al)lc  that  they  are 
so;  openings  in  his  cloud-zones  two  or  three 
hundred  miles  in  length  and  ])readth  would  be 
quite  undiscernible  at  Saturn's  enormous  distance. 


which  distinguishes  the  equatorial  bright 
zone  of  Saturn  from  that  of  Jupiter.    Ju- 
piter's axis  is  almost  square  to  the  level 
of  the  path  in  which  he  travels  around  the 
sun ;  so  that  his  equatorial  zone  lies  near- 
ly in  that  level,  and  is  therefore  directly  il- 
luminated by  the  sun.     The  aspect  of  Ju- 
piter  in   fact,  as  seen   from   the   sun,  is 
always    that    which    our  earth  presents 
in  spring  and  autumn.     But  Saturn  has 
an  axis  very  considerably  sloped  to  the 
level  of   the  path  in  which  he  travels. 
It  is  more  sloped  even  than  our  earth's 
axis.     So  that  in  the  course  of  his  long 
year  of  10,759  days  (29^^  of  our  years)  Sa- 
turn's globe  presents  towards  the  sun  all 
the  varying  aspects  which  our  earth  pre- 
sents, only  with  a  somewhat  greater  range 
of  variation.    At  one  time  he  is  placed  as 
our  earth  is  in  spring,  and  then  his  equa- 
torial belt,  as  seen  from  the  sun,  appears  to 
lie  straight  across  the  middle  of  his  disc. 
Rather  more  than  seven  years  later  he  is 
posed  as  our  earth  is  posed  at  mid-sum- 
mer, his  northern  pole  is  bowed  towards 
the  sun,  and  his  equator  is  seen  as  a  half 
oval,   curving  far  south   of    the   middle 
point  of  his  disc.     He  passes  on  firom  this 
position,  and  in  seven  more  years  he  is 
placed  as  our  earth  is  in  autumn,  with  his 
equator  again  lying  straight  across  his  disc 
Then  seven  years  or  so  later,  he  presents  the 
aspect  of   our  earth  at    mid-winter,  his 
equator  curved  into  a  half  oval  passing  fer 
to  the  north  of  the  middle  point  of  his  disc. 
And  finally  at  the  end  of  yet  seven  years 
more  (or  more  exactly,  of  one  complete 
Satumian  year  from  the  commencement  of 
these  changes),  he  is  again  as  at  first. 
Now  it  seems  manifest  that  if  the  great 
cloud-zone  which  surrounds  Saturn,  ap- 
pearing as  a  nearly  white  ring,  were  due  to 
solar  action,  it  would  fluctuate  in  position 
as   these  changes  proceeded.     The  very 
length  of  the  Saturnian  year  should  ensure 
the  occurrence  of  such  fluctuations.    We 
have  only  to  inquire  what  takes  place  on 
our   own  earth,  where,  though  we  have 
nothing  comparable  with  the  belt  systems 
of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  we  have,  neverthe- 
less, over  ocean  regions,  a  sun-raised  tropi- 
cal cloud-band  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
This   cloud-band  follows  the  sun^   being 
equatorial  in  spring,  passing  far  north  of 
the  equator,  even  to  the  very  limit  of  the 
torrid  zone,  in  summer,  returning  to  the 
equator  in  autumn,  passing  to  the  southern 
limit  of  the  torrid  zone  in  winter,  and  re- 
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turning  again  to  the  equator  in  spring. 
In  fact  this  cloud-band  as  seen  from  the 
sun  would  always  cross  the  middle  of  the 
earth's  face  as  a  straight  line  in  spring  and 
autumn,  and  as  considerably  more  than  a 
half  oval  agreeing  in  position  with  the 
tropics  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn  at  mid- 
summer and  mid-winter.  But  nothing  of 
the  sort  happens  in  Saturn's  case.  His 
equatorial  white  ring  is  really  equatorial  at 
all  times,  instead  of  being  drawn  to  his 
tropics  at  his  mid-summer  and  mid-winter 
seasons.  This,  in  our  opinion,  is  decisive 
of  the  origin  of  this  great  band.  If  it  were 
sun-raised,  it  would  obey  the  sun ;  but  be- 
ing raised  by  Saturnian  action,  its  position 
is  solely  determined  by  Saturn's  rotation, 
and  it  therefore  remains  constantly  equato- 
rial. 

But  next  a  very  strange  and,  at  a  first 
view,  incredible  circumstance,  has  to  be 
considered  in  immediate  connection  with 
the  relations  we  have  been  dealing  with. 

It  sounds  startling  to  suggest  that  Sa- 
turn probably  changes  at  times  in  size  and 
shape.  Yet  the  evidence  in  favor  of  the 
suggestion  is  very  weighty.  It  may  brief- 
ly be  presented  as  follows : — 

In  April,  1805,  Sir  Wm.  Herschel,  who 
had  hitherto  always  seen  the  planet  of  an 
oi^al  figure^  found  that  it  presented  a 
strangely  distorted  appearance.  It  was 
flattened  as  usual  at  the  poles,  but  also  at 
the  equator;  accordingly  it  had  a  quad- 
rangular or  oblong  figure  (with  rounded 
corners,  of  course),  its  longest  diameters 
being  the  two  which  (crossing  each  other 
in  the  middle  of  the  disc)  passed  from 
north  latitude  43  degrees  on  Saturn  to  the 
same  southerly  latitude.  Or  we  may 
otherwise  describe  the  appearances  pre- 
sented, by  saying,  that  Saturn  seemed 
swollen  in  both  the  temperate  zones. 
Herschel  found  that  the  same  appearance 
was  presented  no  matter  what  telescope  he 
employed,  and  he  tried  many,  some  seven 
feet,  some  ten,  one  twenty,  and  one  forty 
feet  in  length.  With  these  telescopes  Ju- 
piter presented  his  ordinary  oval  aspect. 
But  Herschel  is  not  the  only  astronomer 
by  whom  such  appearances  have  been  no- 
ticed. On  August  5, 1803,  Schroter  found 
that  Saturn's  ligure  was  distorted.  Dr. 
Kitchener  says  that  in  the  autumn  of  1818 
he  found  Saturn  to  have  the  figure  described 
by  Herschel.  The  present  Astronomer 
Royal  has  seen  Saturn  similarly  distorted ; 
and  on  another  occasion  flattened  in  the 


temperate  zones.  In  January,  1855,  Coo- 
lidge,  ^ith  the  splendid  refractor  of  the 
Cambridge  U.  S.  Observatory  noticed  a 
swollen  appearance  in  Saturnian  latitude 
20  degrees ;  yet  on  the  9th  the  planet  had 
resumed  its  usual  aspect.  In  the  report  of 
the  Greenwich  Observatory  for  1860-61,  it 
is  stated  that "  Saturn  has  sometimes  ap- 
peared to  exhibit  the  square-shouldered  as- 
pect." The  two  Bonds  of  America,  sur- 
passed by  few  in  observing  skill,  have  seen 
Saturn  square-shouldered  and  have  noticed 
variations  of  shape. 

It  seems  impossible  to  reject  such  testi- 
mony as  this.  Nor  can  it  be  disposed  of 
by  showing  that  ordinarily  Saturn  presents 
a  perfectly  elliptical  figure.  It  is  the  es- 
sential point  of  the  circumstances  we  are 
considering  that  they  are  unusual. 

Now  we  do  not  pretend  to  explain  how 
such  changes  of  shape  are  brought  about. 
But  we  would  invite  special  attention  to 
the  circumstance  that  if  these  changes  be 
admitted  as  having  occasionally  occurred 
(and  we  do  not  see  how  they  can  be 
called  in  question),  then  the  result  is  only 
startling  in  connection  with  that  theory  of 
Saturn's  condition  which  we  are  here  op- 
posing. If  Saturn  be  a  globe  resembling 
our  earth,  then  sinkings  and  upheavals, 
such  as  these  appearances  indicate,  must 
be  regarded  as  involving  amazing  and 
most  stupendous  throes — as  in  fact  abso- 
lutely incredible  no  matter  what  evidence 
may  be  found  in  their  favor.  But  so  soon 
as  we  regard  Saturn's  whole  globe  as  in 
a  state  of  intense  heat,  and  his  belt-system 
as  indicating  the  continual  action  of  forces 
of  enormous  activity,  we  no  longer  find 
any  difficulty  in  understanding  the  possi- 
bility of  changes  such  as  Sir  W.  Herschel, 
Sir  G.  Airy,  the  Bonds,  and  others  of  like 
observing  skill,  have  seen  with  some  of  the 
finest  reflecting  and  refracting  telescopes 
ever  constructed  by  man.  Nay,  we  may 
even  go  farther,  and  find  in  solar  phenome- 
na certain  reasons  for  believing  that  Sa- 
turn's globe  would  be  subjected  to  pre- 
cisely such  changes.  It  appears  to  have 
been  rendered  extremely  probable  by 
Secchi  and  others,  that  our  sun's  globe  va- 
ries in  dimensions  under  the  varying  in- 
fluences to  which  he  is  subjected.  At  the 
height  of  the  spot-period  the  sun  seems  to 
be  reduced  in  diameter,  while  his  colored 
sierra  is  deeper,  and  the  red  prominences 
are  larger  than  usual,  the  reverse  holding 
at  the  time  when  the  sun  has  no  spots  or 
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few.  Of  course  this  is  not  understood  as 
implying  a  real  change  in  the  qui\ptity  of 
solar  matter,  but  only  as  indicating  the 
varying  level  at  which  the  solar  cloud-en- 
velope lies.  We  may  safely  assume  that 
these  changes,  which  correspond  to  the 
great  spot-period,  aflfect  chiefly  the  spot 
zones  which  lie  in  the  parts  of  the  sun's 
globe  corresponding  to  our  temperate 
zones ;  but  for  the  same  reasons  that  the 
sun*s  globe  is  perfectly  spherical  so  far  as 
measurements  can  be  depended  upon, 
namely,  because  of  its  relatively  slow  ro- 
tation— such  difterences  would  be  too  slight 
to  be  measurable.  Regarding  Saturn, 
then,  as  we  have  already  been  compelled 
to  do  for  other  reasons,  as  resembling 
the  sun  so  far  that  he  is  in  an  intensely 
heated  condition,  we  see  grounds  for 
believing  that  his  temperate  zones  would 
be  exposed  to  variations  of  level,  (cloud 
level)  which  at  tunes  might  be  very 
considerable  and  thus  discernible  from 
our  earth.  For  owing  to  his  rapid  rota- 
tion on  his  axis,  all  such  effects  would 
be  relatively  greater  than  on  a  slowly  ro- 
tatmg  orb  like  the  sun ;  and  in  fact  we  re- 
cognize this  distinction  in  the  great  com- 
pression of  Saturn's  globe.  Moreover,  if 
we  regard  the  waxing  and  waning  of  the 
solar  spots  as  associated  with  the  motions 
of  the  members  of  the  sun's  family,  we  can 
well  understand  that  the  members  of  Sa- 
turn's family,  which  lie  so  much  nearer  to 
him  compared  with  his  own  dimensions 
should  produce  more  remarkable  effects.* 
But  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it  is  certain 
that  whereas  there  is  nothing  inexplicable 
or  even  very  surjmsing  in  supposing  that 
Saturnian  cloud-layers,  resulting  from  the 


*It  must  not  be  understood  that  in  thus  spe.ik- 
injT  we  countenance  the  tlicory  that  either  the 
])lanets  produce  the  sun  spots,  or  the  satelHtes  of 
Saturn  effect  the  remarkable  chanjjes  we  have 
been  dealing  witli.  The  real  causes  of  all  solar 
phenomena  must  be  soujrhi  in  the  sun's  own 
globe  ;  and  Saturnian  phenomena  are  in  the  main, 
we  have  little  doubt,  produced  by  Saturnian  action. 
But  even  as  our  mocm  (probably)  exerts  an  influ- 
ence on  the  occurrence  of  earthquakes  and  volca- 
noes, not  by  her  own  attraction  directly,  but  by 
affecting  the  balance  l)et ween  terrestrial  forces,  so 
it  may  well  be  that  the  planets  indirectly  affect  the 
sun's  condition,  and  that  the  Saturnian  satellites 
even  more  effectually  act  upon  Saturn.  It  would 
be  extremely  interesting  to  inquire  whether  any 
connection  can  be  traced  between  the  changes  of 
the  Saturnian  belts  and  the  motions  of  his  satellites. 
Or  the  inquiry  might  be  more  readily,  and  quite  as 
effectually  aj)j)lied  to  Jupiter  and  his  system. 


action  of  intense  Saturnian  heat,  alter 
greatly  at  times  in  level,  the  observations 
we  have  described  become  altogether  inex- 
plicable, and  cannot,  in  fact,  be  rejected, 
if  we  adopt  the  theory  that  Saturn  re- 
sembles the  earth  on  which  we  live. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  Jupiter,  to 
which  planet  the  same  reasoning  may  be 
applied,  has  ever  shown  sighs  of  similar 
changes.  To  this  it  may  first  be  replied, 
that  we  should  not  expect  Jupiter  to  be 
affected  to  the  same  degree,  simply  be- 
cause the  chief  disturbing  causes — his  sa- 
tellites and  the  sun — are  always  nearly  in 
the  same  level,  owing  to  the  |>eculiarity  in 
Jupiter's  pose  to  which  attention  has  al- 
ready been  directed.  But  secondly,  such 
briefly-lasting  changes  as  we  might  ex- 
pect to  detect  have  occasionally  been  sus- 
pected by  observers  of  considerable  skill; 
and  amongst  others  by  the  well-known 
Schroter,  of  Lilienthal.  Such  changes 
have  consisted,  for  the  most  part,  merely 
in  a  slight  flattening  of  a  part  of  Jupiter's 
outline.  But  on  one  occasion  a  very  re- 
markable phenomenon,  only  (but  very  rea- 
dily) explicable  in  this  way,  was  witnessed 
by  three  practised  observers  —  Admiral 
Smyth,  Professor  Pearson,  and  Sir  T.  Mac- 
lear — at  three  different  stations.  Admiral 
Smyth  thus  describes  what  he  saw : — **^  On 
Thursday,  June  26,  1828,  the  evening  be- 
ing extremely  fine,  I  was  watching  the  se- 
cond satellite  of  Jupiter  as  it  gradually  ap- 
proached to  transit  Jupiter's  disk.  It  ap- 
peared in  contact  at  about  half-past  ten, 
and  for  some  minutes  remained  on  the 
edge  of  the  disk,  presenting  an  appearance 
not  unlike  that  of  the  lunar  mountains 
coming  into  view  during  the  moon's  first 
quarter,  until  it  finally  disappeared  on  the 
body  of  the  planet.  At  least  twelve  or 
thirteen  minutes  must  have  elapsed,  when, 
accidentally  turning  to  Jupiter  again,  to 
my  astonishment  I  perceived  the  same  sa- 
tellite outside  the  disk  /  It  remained  dis- 
tinctly visible  for  at  least  four  minutes,  and 
then  suddenly  vanished!"  For  our  o^ti 
part,  we  can  conceive  of  no  possible  ex- 
planation of  this  remarkable  phenomenon, 
unless  it  be  admitted  that  the  change  was 
in  the  apparent  outline  of  Jupiter.  Of 
course,  to  suppose  that  even  a  cloud-layer 
rose  or  fell,  in  a  few  minutes,  several  thou- 
sand miles  (about  8,000,  if  the  stated  times 
be  correct),  is  as  inadmissible  as  to  suppose 
the  solid  crust  of  a  globe  to  undergo  so 
vast  a  change  of  level ;   but  nothing  of 
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this  sensational  description  is  required. 
All  that  would  be  necessary  would  be 
that  an  upper  cloud- layer  should  for  a  few 
minutes  be  dissipated  into  vapor,  either  by 
warm  currents,  or  more  probably  by  a  tem- 
porary increase  of  the  heat  supplied  by 
Jupiter's  fiery  globe  within  the  cloud-en- 
velopes, and  that  a  few  minutes  later  the 
clouds  should  form  again  by  the  condensa- 
tion of  the  vaporized  matter.  The  changes 
in  the  aspect  of  the  Jovian  belts  are  often 
sufficiently  rapid  to  indicate  <he  operation 
of  precisely  such  processes. 

Associated  with  such  phenomena  as  we 
have  mentioned  is  the  evidence  we  have 
as  to  the  brightness  of  Saturn  and  Jupiter. 
If  these  planets  were  perfectly  cloud-en- 
compassed, we  should  expect  them  to 
shine  much  more  brightly  than  earthy  or 
rocky  globes  of  equal  size,  similarly  placed, 
and  surrounded  only  with  a  tenuous  at- 
mosphere. In  fact,  we  should  expect  the 
planets  if  cloud-encompassed  to  shine 
about  four  times  as  brightly  as  though 
tliey  were  constituted  like  our  moon. 
They  would  in  that  case,  however,  be 
white  planets,  not  only  as  seen  by  the  na- 
ked eye,  but  when  examined  with  the  tele- 
scope. In  point  of  fact,  they  shine,  ac- 
cording to  the  very  careful  measurements 
of  Zollner,  about  as  brightly  as  though 
they  were  perfectly  cloud-enveloped  ;  but 
they  are  neither  of  them  found  to  be 
white  under  telescopic  scrutiny.  Bond,  of 
America,  says,  indeed,  that  Jupiter  shines 
fourteen  times  as  brightly  as  he  would  if 
constituted  like  the  moon  ;  and  though 
this  is  a  surprising  result,  and  would  im- 
ply that  some  portion  of  Jupiter's  light  is 
certainly  inherent,  it  is  well  to  notice  that 
it  is  confirmed  by  De  la  Rue's  photogra- 
phic researches ;  for  he  found  that  a  pho- 
tographic image  of  the  moon  can  be  taken 
in  about  two  thirds  of  the  time  required  in 
Jupiter's  case,  whereas  the  moon  should 
require  but  a  twenty-fifth  of  the  time  re- 
quired by  Jupiter,  if  her  reflecting  power 
were  equal  to  his,  since  Jupiter  is  five 
times  as  far  away  from  the  sun.  It  would 
follow  from  this  that  Jupiter  shines  nearly 
seventeen  times  as  brightly  as  he  would  if 
he  were  constituted  like  the  moon.  Tak- 
ing the  lowest  estimate,  however,  we  find 
that  both  Saturn  and  Jupiter  shine  much 
more  brightly  than  planets  of  equal  size 
and  similarly  placed,  but  having  a  surface 
formed  of  any  kind  of  earth  or  rock 
known  to  us.  And  taking  into  account 
New  Series.— Vol.  XVIIL,  No.  5 


the  well-marked  colors  of  these  planets,  it 
follo\ys  as  an  almost  demonstrated  fact 
tliat  each  shines  with  no  inconsiderable 
proportion  of  inherent  light.* 

So  soon  as  we  view  Saturn  as  a  globe 
intensely  heated,  and  the  scene  of  forces 
of  enormous  energy,  we  are  compelled  to 
dismiss  the  idea  that  he  is  the  abode  of 
life.  But  singularly  enough,  this  conclu- 
sion, which  was  rejected  by  Brewster  as 
rendering  apparently  unintelligible  the  ex- 
istence of  so  large  and  massive  an  orb, 
girt  about  by  a  system  so  complex  and 
beautiful,  does  in  reality  at  once  present, 
in  an  explicable  aspect,  not  merely  the 
vast  bulk  of  Saturn  himself,  but  the 
scheme  over  which  he  bears  sway  ;  for,  as 
it  seems  to  us,  not  the  least  of  the  objections 
against  the  theory  that  Saturn  is  an  inha- 
bited world,  is  found  in  the  useless  wealth 
of  material  exhibited,  on  that  supposition, 
in  his  ring  system  and  family  of  satellites. 
It  is  very  well  to  grow  rapturous,  as  many 
besides  Brewster  and  Chalmers  have 
done,  over  the  beauty  of  the  Saturnian 
skies,  illuminated  by  so  many  satellites 
and  by  the  glorious  rings ;  and  it  is  very 
proper,  no  doubt,  for  those  who  so  view 
Saturn's  system  to  dwell  admiringly  on 
the  beneficence  with  which  all  this  abun- 
dance of  reflected  light  has  been  provided, 
to  make  up  to  the  Saturnians  for  the 
small  amount  of  light  and  heat  which 
they  receive  from  the  sun.  But  unfortu- 
tunately  for  this  way  of  viewing  the  mat- 
ter, the  satellites  and  rings  do  not  by  any 
means  subserve  the  purposes  thus  as- 
cribed to  them.  Even  if  all  the  satellites 
could  be  full  together,  they  would  not  sup- 
ply a  sixteenth  part  of  the  light  which  we 
receive  from  our  full  moon  ;  and  they  can 
not  appear  very  beautiful  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  apparent  brightness  of 
their  surface  can  be  but  about  one-nine- 
tieth of  the  brightness  of  our  moon's. 

»i-"l'  ■■■  ■■■■■  ■  ■■  ■■-■  ■■■■■  ■!■■■ 

*  I  might  take  as  equally  convincing  proof  of 
the  intensely  heated  condition  of  these  giant  pla- 
nets the  fact  that  the  shadows  of  the  nearer  satel- 
lites, which  theoretically  should  be  black,  have 
sometimes  been  seen  to  be  gray,  and  never  appear 
to  be  much  darker  than  the  fourth  satellite  in 
transit.  And  as  sufficient  proof  of  the  great 
depth  of  Jupiter's  atmosphere,  I  could  take  the 
fact  that  sometimes  two  shadows  have  been  seen 
both  belonging  to  the  same  satellite.  However, 
it  would  require  more  space  than  can  here  be 
spared  to  show  the  force  of  these  facts.  I  re- 
mind the  reader  that  whatever  is  proved  respect- 
ing the  condition  of  Jupiter,  may  be  regarded  as 
rendered  probable  of  his  brother  giant,  Saturn. 
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As  for  the  rings,  so  far  from  appearing  to 
be  contrived  especially  for  the  advantage 
of  Satumian  beings,  these  rings,  if  Saturn 
were  inhabited,  would  be  the  most  mis- 
chievous and  inconvenient  appendages 
possible.  They  would  give  light  during 
the  summer  nights,  indeed,  when  light 
was  little  wanted,  though  even  this  service 
would  be  counteracted  by  the  circumstance 
that  at  midnight  the  enormous  shadow  of 
the  planet  would  hide  the  greater  part  of 
the  rings.  But  it  is  in  winter  that  the 
rings  would  act  most  inconveniently ;  for 
then,  just  at  the  season  when  the  Saturnians 
would  most  require  an  additional  supply 
of  light  and  heat,  the  rings  would  cut  off 
for  extensive  regions  on  Saturn  the  whole 
of  the  solar  light  and  heat  which  would 
otherwise  be  received.  Dr.  Lardnpr  was 
quite  mistaken  in  supposing  (after  a  cursory 
examination  of  the  mathematical  relations 
involved)  that  the  eclipses  so  produced 
would  be  but  partial.  His  object  was  ex- 
cellent, since  he  sought  to  show  that  "  the 
infinite  skill  of  the  Great  Architect  of  the 
universe  has  not  permitted  that  the  stu- 
pendous annular  appendage,  the  uses  of 
which  still  remain  undiscovered,  should  be 
the  cause  of  such  darkness  and  desolation 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  planet,  and  such 
aggravation  of  the  rigors  of  their  fifteen 
years'  winter,'*  as  would  result  from  eclipses 
lasting  many  months  or  even  years  in  suc- 
cession. But  we  must  not  endeavor  to 
strengthen  faith  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Al- 
mighty by  means  of  false  mathematics.  So 
soon  as  the  subject  is  rigorously  treated, 
we  find  that  Sir  John  Herschel  was  quite 
right  in  his  original  statements  on  this  sub- 
ect.  The  present  writer  published  in  1865, 
a  tabular  statement  of  the  length  of  time 
during  which  (according  to  rigid  mathe- 
matical calculations)  the  eclipses  produced 
by  the  rings  last  in  different  Satumian  lati- 
tudes. The  following  quotation  from  the 
work  in  which  this  table  appeared  will 
serve  to  show  that  the  partial  daily  eclipses 
conceived  by  Lardner  are  very  far  from 
the  truth,  or  rather  are  only  a  part,  and  a 
very  small  part,  of  the  truth : — "  In  latitude 
40  degrees  (north  or  south),  the  eclipses 
begin  when  nearly  three  years  have  elapsed 
from  the  time  of  the  autumnal  equinox. 
The  morning  and  evening  eclipses  con- 
tinue for  more  than  a  year,  gradually  ex- 
tending until  the  sun  is  eclipsed  during  the 
whole  (lay.  These  total  eclipses  continue 
to  the  winter  solstice,  and  for  a  correspond- 


ing period  after  the  winter  solstice ;  in  all, 
for  6  years,  236  days,  or  5,543  Satumian 
days.  This  period  is  followed  by  more 
than  a  year  of  morning  and  evening 
eclipses.  The  total  period  during  which 
eclipses  of  one  kind  or  another  take  place 
is  no  less  than  8  years,  293  days.  If  we 
remember  that  latitude  40  degrees  on  Sa- 
tum  corresponds  with  the  latitude  of 
Madrid  of  our  earth,  it  will  be  seen  how 
largely  the  rings  must  influence  the  condi- 
tions of  habitability  of  Saturn's  globe,  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  the  wants  of 
beings  constituted  like  the  inhabitants  of 
our  earth."  *  In  the  presence  of  such  facts 
as  these,  we  may  follow  Sir  John  Herschel 
in  saying,  that  "  we  should  do  wrong  to 
judge  of  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  the  ar- 
rangements described,  from  what  we  see 
around  us,  when  perhaps  the  very  combi- 
nations which  convey  to  our  minds  only 
images  of  horror  may  be  in  reality  theatres 
of  the  most  striking  and  glorious  displajrs 
of  beneficent  contrivance."  But  we  do 
well  to  exercise  our  minds  in  inquiring 
how  this  may  be ;  and,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
the  views  which  have  been  advocated  in 
this  essay  at  once  afford  an  answer  to  this 
inquiry.  We  are  taught  to  see  in  the  Sa- 
tumian satellites  a  family  of  worlds  depen- 
dent on  him,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
members  of  the  solar  family  are  dependent 
on  the  sun.  We  see  that  though  the  satel- 
lites can  supply  Saturn  with  very  little 
light,  he  can  supply  them,  whether  by  re- 
flection or  by  inherent  luminosity,  with 
much.  And  lastly,  we  see  that  the  ring 
system  (which  has  been  shown  to  consist 
of  a  multitude  of  small  bodies,  each  tra- 
velling in  its  own  course),  while  causing  no 
inconvenience  by  eclipsing  parts  of  Saturn, 
may  not  improbably  serve  highly  important 
purposes  by  maintaining  an  incessant 
downfall  of  meteoric  matter  upon  his  sur- 
face, and  thus  sustaining  the  Satumian  heat, 
in  a  manner  not  unlike  that  in  which  it  is 
now  generally  believed  that  a  portion  at 
least  of  the  sun's  heat-supply  is  maintained 
by  the  fall  of  interplanetary  meteors.  In 
fine,  we  see  in  Saturn  and  his  system  a 
miniature,  and  a  singularly  truthful  minia- 
ture, of  the  solar  system.     In  one  system, 


♦  As  this  passage  has  been  quoted  nearly  ver- 
batim, and  without  any  sort  of  acknowledgment, 
in  a  compilation  on  Elementary  Astronomy  recent- 
ly published,  the  present  writer,  that  he  may  not 
be  suspected  of  plagiarism,  ventures  to  point  out 
that  it  is  not  he  who  is  the  borrower. 
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as  in  the  other,  there  is  a  central  orb,  far 
surpassing  all  the  members  of  the  system 
in  bulk  and  mass ;  in  each  system  there 
are  eight  orbs  circling  around  the  central 
body;  and  lastly,  each  system  exhibits, 
close   by  the   central  orb,  a  multitude  of 


discrete  bodies — the  zodiacal  light  in  the 
solai^gystem,  and  the  scheme  of  rings  in 
the  Saturnian  system — doubtless  subserving 
important  though  as  yet  unexplained  pur- 
poses in  the  economy  of  the  systems  to 
which  they  belong. — Comhill  Magazine, 
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*  Supposing  you  were  in  an  invested  town, 
threatened  with  starvation,  how  would  you 
supply  yourself  with  provisions  ? '  asked 
the  examiners  at  Brienne  of  a  young  stu- 
dent. *  From  the  enemy,'  was  the  prompt 
reply.  The  embryo  Emperor  was  thought 
to  have  said  a  good  thing ;  but  the  happy 
hit  might  have  been  due  to  ready  recollec- 
tion rather  than  ready  wit,  for  it  is  upon 
record  that  one  of  Suvorofs  sergeants  was 
promoted  by  giving  exactly  the  same 
answer  to  the  same  question  propounded 
by  his  rough  chief.  Paul  I.  of  Russia  no 
doubt  believed  he  was  acting  very  original- 
ly when,  disgusted  with  the  bad  riding  of 
an  officer  at  a  review,  he  commanded  the 
maladroit  man  to  resign  his  commission 
and  retire  to  his  estate ;  and  being  told  he 
had  no  estate  to  retire  to,  replied :  *  Give 
him  one,  then !  *  The  eccentric  Czar 
would  have  been  surprised  to  learn  that 
his  novel  mode  of  enforcing  sentence  had 
been  anticipated  by  a  player.  Yet  so  it 
was.  The  hero  of  the  Dunciad^  intrusted 
with  the  delivery  of  a  stage-message, 
acquitted  himself  so  awkwardly  that  he 
marred  one  of  Betterton*s  best  scenes.  As 
soon  as  he  passed  the  wings,  the  irate  ac- 
tor ordered  the  prompter  to  *  forfeit '  Mas- 
ter Colley.  *  It  can't  be  done,'  said  that 
useful  official ;  *  he  has  no  salary.*  *  No 
salary  ! '  echoed  Betterton  :  *  put  him  down 
for  ten  shillings  a  week,  and  forfeit  him 
five.' 

Mrs.  Salusbury,  the  mother  of  Johnson's 
lovely,  lively  Hetty  Thrale,  was  fond  of 
relating  an  episode  in  Lord  Harry  Paw- 
lett's  courtship  of  a  lady  friend  of  hers. 
The  lady  in  question  was  seized  with  a 
desire  to  possess  a  couple  of  monkeys  of  a 
particular  species.  Anxious  to  gratify  her 
whim,  Lord  Harry — a  bad  scribe,  with 
loose  notions  of  spelling — wrote  off  to  a 
friend  in  the  East  Indies,  entreating  him  to 
procure  the  pair  of  monkeys,  and  send 
them  home  immediately.  Unfortunately, 
he  chose  to  spell  two,  t-o-Oy  and  to  write  it 


in  characters  all  of  one  height.  The  re- 
ceiver of  the  order  read  it  loo,  and,  to 
Lord  Harry's  dismay,  notified  the  shipment 
of  fifty  monkeys  of  the  required  description, 
to  be  followed  by  the  other  half-hundred 
as  speedily  as  possible.  The  obliging 
lover  may  have  victimised  himself  in  this 
way ;  Mrs.  Salusbury  vouched  for  the  fact, 
and  we  have  no  right  to  set  her  down  as  a 
tarradiddler ;  but  it  is  odd  that  a  good 
century  before.  Sir  Edward  Verney  should 
write  to  his  son  :  *  To  requite  your  news  of 
your  fish,  I  will  tell  as  good  a  tale  from 
hence,  and  as  true.  A  merchant  of  London, 
that  writ  to  a  factor  of  his  beyond  sea,  de- 
sired him,  by  the  next  ship,  to  send  him  2 
or  3  apes.  He  forgot  the  r,  and  then  it  was 
2^3  apes.  The  factor  sent  him  fourscore, 
and  says  he  shall  have  the  rest  by  the 
next  ship ;  conceiving  the  merchant  had 
sent  for  two  hundred  and  three  apes.  If 
yourself  or  friends  will  buy  any  to  breed 
on,  you  could  never  have  such  a  chance 
as  now!' 

Sir  William  Drummond,  finding  himself 
outside  a  tavern  where  the  sons  of  song 
were  wont  to  meet,  to  enjoy  the  feast  of 
reason  and  the  flow  of  sack,  peeped 
through  the  window,  to  see  if  any  roysterers 
were  taking  their  pleasure.  Caught  in  the 
act  by  them,  he  was  willy-nilly  dragged 
into  the  house  to  make  merry  with  Ben 
Jonson,  Michael  Drayton,  Sir  Robert  Kerr^ 
and  Sir  William  Alexander.  When  the 
hour  of  reckoning  came,  they  fell  to 
rhyming  over  it,  and  Drummond's  lines 
were  unanimously  voted  the  best;  a  de- 
cision saying  little  for  the  impromptu  skill 
of  the  rest  of  the  jovial  party,  since  it 
would  not  seem  to  have  required  much 
genius  to  equal  such  a  verse  as : 

I,  Bo-peep, 

See  you  four  sheep, 
And  each  of  you  his  fleece  ; 

The  reckoning  is  five  shilling. 

If  each  of  you  be  wilhng; 
It's  fifteen-pence  apiece. 
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The  anecdote  would  not  be  worth  tdling, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  iMlan 
Cunningham  tells  a  story  of  Robert  Bums 
bearing  a  wonderful  likeness  to  it.  Stroll- 
ing, one  fair-day,  about  the  streets  of  a 
Cumberland  town,  Burns  got  separated 
from  his  friends.  Thinking  to  find  them 
in  a  certain  tavern,  he  bent  his  steps 
thither,  and  not  doubting  his  lost  cronies 
were  somewhere  about,  popped  his  head 
into  room  after  room ;  as  he  was  closing 
the  door  of  the  last,  one  of  its  three  occu- 
pants shouted :  *  Come  in,  Johnny  Peep ! ' 
The  sociable  bard,  thus  challenged,  ac- 
cepted the  invitation,  sat  himself  down, 
and  was  soon  on  the  best  of  terms  with 
his  new  acquaintances.  After  enjoying 
themselves  for  some  hours,  somebody  pro- 
posed that  a  verse  should  be  written  by 
each,  and  put,  with  half-a-crown,  under 
the  candlestick — the  best  poet  to  take 
back  his  money,  and  leave  his  unsuccessful 
competitors  to  pay  the  score  between  them. 
Burns  won,  with : 

Here  am  I,  Johnny  Peep  ; 

I  saw  three  sheep, 
And  these  three  sheep  saw  me. 

Ilalf-a-crown  apiece 

Will  pay  for  their  fleece, 
And  so  Johnny  Peep  goes  free. 

An  effusion  pleasing  the  fancy  of  the  Cum- 
berland boys  so  mightily,  that  they  insisted 
upon  knowing  their  guest's  name;  and 
when  they  did  know  it,  would  not  allow 
him  to  part  company  till  the  small-hours 
brought  daylight  with  them.  We  can 
readily  credit  such  a  thing  happening  to 
Burns ;  but  if  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
Drummond  story,  his  improvising  a  verse 
so  suspiciously  like  an  adaptation  of 
Drummond's  impromptu,  was,  as  an  old 
story  has  it,  *  a  coincidence  queer.' 

Hogarth  tried  often,  and  tried  hard,  but 
all  in  vain,  to  persuade  Fielding  to  sit  for 
his  portrait.  It  might  be  supposed  the 
great  artist  would  not  have  found  it  too 
difficult  a  task  to  limn  his  friend's  face 
from  memory ;  but,  for  once,  the  painter's 
skill  failed  him,  he  could  not  reproduce  the 
familiar  features.  Lamenting  his  non- 
success  to  Garrick,  the  mobile-faced  actor 
suddenly  asked  :  *  Is  that  like  ?  '  and  the 
astonished  Hogarth  saw  the  novelist  be- 
fore him,  and  seizing  his  pencil,  drew  Field- 
ing's portrait  for  posterity.  What  Hogarth 
and  Garrick  did  between  them  for  Fielding, 
Coulon  and  Gros  accomplished  for  a 
French    minister.     Coulon,    doctor     and 


jester  to  Louis  XVIII.,  was  famous  for  his 
powers  of  mimicry,  and  one  day,  when 
Gros  complained  there  was  not  a  portrait 
that  did  justice  to  Villble,  answered  :  *  No ; 
none  show  the  profound  nobility  of  his 
character,  and  his  evanescent  expression ;' 
and  while  he  spoke,  the  words  seemed  to 
come  from  Vill^le  himself  Gros  then  and 
there  sketched  Coulon's  transformed  face, 
and  from  it  produced  the  best  portrait 
known  of  the  lost  statesman. 

Art  has  its  parallel  stories  of  a  more 
tragic  nature.     In  the 

Chapel  proud 
Where  Roslin*s  chiefs  uncolfined  lie, 
Each  baron,  for  a  sable  shroud, 
Sheathed  in  his  iron  panoply, 

Stands  an   exquisite  example   of  Gothic 
tracery- work,  known  as  the  Apprentice's 
Pillar,  neighbored  by  corbels  carved  with 
grim,    grotesque  human    faces.     How  it 
came  by  its  name  may  best  be  told  as  the 
old  dame  who  acted  as  cicerone  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century  used  to  tell 
it.     *  There  ye  see  it,  gentlemen,  with  the 
lace-bands  winding  sae  beautifully  roond 
aboot  it.     The  maister  had  gane  awa  to 
Rome  to  get  a  plan  for  it,  and  while  he 
was  awa,  his  'prentice  made  a  plan  himsel, 
and  finished   it.     And  when   the  maister 
cam  back  and  fand  the  pillar  finished,  he 
was  sae  enraged  that  he  took  a  hammer 
and  killed  the  'prentice.     There  you  see 
the  'prentice's  face — up  there  in  ae  comer 
wi'  a  red  gash  in  the  brow,  and  his  mother 
greetin*  for  him  in  the  corner  opposite. 
And  there,  in  another  corner,  is  the  maister, 
as  he  lookit  just  before  he  was  hanged ;  it's 
him  wi'  a  kind  o'  ruff  roond  his  face.'     In 
the  same  century  that  the  Pnnce  of  Ork- 
ney founded  the  chapel   at    Roslin,   the 
good  people  of  Stendal  employed  an  archi- 
tect of  repute  to  build  them  one  new  gate, 
and  intrusted  the  erection  of  a  second  to 
his  principal  pupil.     In  this  case,  too,  the 
aspiring  youth  proved  the  better  craftsman, 
and    paid   the  same    penalty ;   the    spot 
whereon  he  fell  beneath  his  master's  ham- 
mer being  marked  to  this  day  by  a  stone 
commemorating  the  event ;  and  the  story 
goes  that  yet,  upon  moonlight  nights,  the 
ghost  of  the  murdered  youth  may  be  seen 
contemplating  the  work  that  brought  him 
to  an  untimely  end,  while  a  weird  skeleton 
beats  with   a    hammer  at  the  stone  he 
wrought  into  beauty.     Another  stone,  at 
Grossmoringen,   close    by    Stendal,    tells 
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where  an  assistant  bell-caster  was  stabbed 
by  his  master  because  he  succeeded  in 
casting  a  bell,  after  the  latter  had  failed  in 
the  attempt.  It  is  a  tradition  of  Rouen 
that  the  two  rose-windows  of  its  cathedral 
were  the  work  of  the  master  architect  and 
his  pupil,  who  strove  which  of  the  two 
should  produce  the  finer  window.  Again 
the  man  beat  the  master,  and  again  the 
master  murdered  the  man  in  revenge  for 
his  triumph.  The  transept  window  of 
Lincoln  Cathedral  was  the  product  of  a 
similar  contest,  but  in  this  instance  the  de- 
feated artist  killed  himself  instead  of  his 
successful  rival. 

Scott's  ballad  of  IPW  Darrell  was 
founded  upon  a  story,  first  told  by  Aubrey, 
but  for  which  the  poet  was  indebted  to 
Lord  Webb  Seymour.  An  old  mid-wife 
sitting  over  her  fire  one  dark  November 
night  was  roused  by  a  loud  knocking  at 
the  door.  Upon  opening  it,  she  saw  a 
horseman,  who  told  her,  her  services  were 
required  by  a  lady  of  rank,  and  would  be 
paid  for  handsomely;  but  as  there  were 
family  reasons  why  the  affair  should  be 
kept  secret,  she  must  submit  to  be  con- 
ducted to  her  patient  blindfolded  She 
agreed,  allowed  her  eyes  to  be  bandaged, 
and  took  her  place  on  the  pillion.  After  a 
journey  of  many  miles,  her  conductor 
stopped,  led  her  into  a  house,  and  re- 
moved the  bandage.  The  mid-wife  found 
herself  in  a  handsome  bedchamber,  and  in 
presence  of  a  lady  and  a  ferocious-looking 
man.  A  boy  was  born.  Snatching  it 
from  the  woman's  arms,  the  man  threw 
the  babe  on  the  blazing  fire ;  it  rolled 
upon  the  hearth.  Spite  of  the .  entreaties 
of  the  horrified  midwife,  and  the  piteous 
prayers  of  the  poor  mother,  the  ruffian 
thrust  the  child  under  the  grate,  and  raked 
the  hot  coals  over  it.  The  innocent  ac- 
complice was  then  ordered  to  return 
whence  she  came,  as  she  came ;  the  man 
who  had  brought  her  seeing  her  home 
again,  and  paying  her  for  her  pains.  The 
woman  lost  no  time  in  letting  a  magistrate 
know  what  she  had  seen  that  November 
night.  She  had  been  sharp  enough  to  cut 
a  piece  out  of  the  bedcurtain,  and  sew  it  in 
again,  and  to  count  the  steps  of  the  long 
staircase  she  had  ascended  and  descended. 
By  these  means  the  scene  of  the  infanticide 
was  identified,  and  the  murderer  Darrell, 
Lord  of  Littlecote  House,  Berkshire,  was 
tried  at  Salisbury.  He  escaped  the  gal- 
lows by  bribing  the  judge,  only  to  break 


his  neck  in  the  hunting-field  a  few  months 
afteiyif^rds,  at  a  place  still  known  as  Dar- 
rell's  Stile.  Aubrey  places  Littlecote  in 
Wiltshire,  makes  the  unhappy  mother  the 
waiting-maid  of  DarrelPs  wife,  and  con- 
cludes his  narration  thus:  ^This  horrid 
action  did  much  run  in  her  (the  midwife's) 
mind,  and  she  had  a  desire. to  discover  it, 
but  knew  not  where  'twas.  She  considered 
with  herself  the  time  that  she  was  riding, 
and  how  many  miles  she  might  have  rid- 
den at  that  rate  in  that  time,  and  that  it 
must  be  some  great  person's  house,  for  the 
room  was  twelve  feet  high.  She  went  to 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  search  was 
made — the  very  chamber  found.  The 
knight  was  brought  to  his  trial ;  and,  to  be 
short,  this  judge  had  this  noble  house, 
park  and  manor  and  (I  think)  more,  for  a 
bribe  to  save  his  life.  Sir  John  Popham 
gave  sentence  according  to  law,  but  being 
a  great  person  and  a  favorite,  he  procured 
a  nolle  prosequi^ 

In  Sir  Walter's  ballad  the  midwife  be- 
comes a  friar  of  orders  gray,  compelled  to 
shrive  as  a  dying  woman 

A  lady  as  a  lily  bright, 

With  an  infant  on  her  arm  ; 

and  when 

The  shrift  is  done,  the  friar  is  gone, 

Blindfolded  as  he  came — 
Next  morning,  all  in  Littlecote  Hall 

Were  weeping  for  their  dame. 

It  was  hardly  fair  to  make  Darrell  worse 
than  he  was,  by  laying  a  second  murder  at 
his  door,  merely  to  give  a  local  habitation 
and  a  name  to  a  Scotch  talc  of  murder 
that  might  have  been  an  adaptation  of  the 
Berkshire  tragedy.  Somewhere  about  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  an  Edin- 
burgh clergyman  was  called  out  of  his  bed 
at  midnight  on  the  pretext  that  he  was 
wanted  to  pray  with  a  person  at  the  point 
of  death.  The  good  man  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons without  hesitation,  but  wished  he 
had  not  done  so,  when  upon  his  sedan- 
chair  reaching  an  out-of-the-way  part  of 
the  city,  its  bearers  insisted  upon  his  being 
blindfolded,  and  cut  his  protestations  short 
by  threatening  to  blow  out  his  brains,  if 
he  refused  to  do  their  bidding.  Like  the 
sensible  man  he  was,  he  submitted  with- 
out further  parley,  and  the  sedan  moved 
on  again.  By-and-by,  he  felt  he  was  be- 
ing carried  up  stairs ;  the  chair  stopped, 
the  clergyman  was  handed  out,  his  eyes 
uncovered,  and  his  attention  directed  to 
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a  young  and  beautiful  lady  lying  in  bed 
with  an  infant  by  her  side.  Not  ^ing 
any  signs  of  dying  about  her,  he  ventured 
to  say  so,  but  was  commanded  to  lose  no 
time  in  offering  up  such  prayers  as  were 
fitting  for  a  person  at  the  last  extremity. 
Having  done  his  office,  he  was  put  into 
the  chair  and  taken  down-stairs,  a  pistol- 
shot  startHng  his  ears  on  the  way.  He 
soon  found  himself  safe  at  home,  a  purse 
of  gold  in  his  hand,  and  his  ears  still  ring- 
ing with  the  warning  he  had  received,  that 
if  he  said  one  word  about  the  transaction, 
his  life  would  pay  for  the  indiscretion.  At 
last  he  fell  off  to  sleep,  to  be  awakened  by 
a  servant  with  the  news  that  a  certain 
great  house  in  the  Canongate  had  been 
burned  down,  and  the  daughter  of  its 
owner  perished  in  the  flames.  The  cler- 
gyman had  been  long  dead,  when  a  fire 
broke  out  on  the  very  same  spot,  and 
there,  amid  the  flames,  was  seen  a  beauti- 
ful woman,  in  an  extraordinarily  rich  night- 
dress of  the  fashion  of  half  a  century  be- 
fore. While  the  awe-struck  spectators 
gazed  in  wonder,  the  apparition  cried  : 
*  Anes  burned,  twice  burned  ;  the  third 
time  I'll  scare  you  all !  '  The  midwife  of 
the  Littlecote  legend  and  the  divine  of  the 
Edinburgh  one  were  more  fortunate  than 
the  Irish  doctor  living  at  Rome  in  1743  ; 
this  gentleman,  according  to  Lady  Hamil- 
ton, being  taken  blindfolded  to  a  house, 
and  compelled  to  open  the  veins  of  a 
young  lady  who  had  loved  not  wisely,  but 
too  well. 

In  the  year  1400,  Ginevra  de  Amiera,  a 
Florentine  beauty,  married,  under  parental 
pressure,  a  man  who  had  failed  to  win  her 
heart,  that  she  had  given  to  Antonio  Ron- 
dinelli.  Soon  afterwards,  the  plague 
broke  out  in  Florence ;  Ginevra  fell  ill,  ap- 
parently succumbed  to  the  malady,  and 
being  pronounced  dead,  was  the  same  day 
consigned  to  the  family  tomb.  Some  one, 
however,  had  blundered  in  the  matter,  for 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  the  entombed 
bride  woke  out  of  her  trance,  and  badly  as 
her  living  relatives  had  behaved,  found  her 
dead  ones  still  less  to  her  liking,  and  lost 
no  time  in  quitting  the  silent  company, 
upon  whose  quietude  she  had  unwittingly 
intruded.  Speeding  through  the  sleep- 
wrapped  streets  as  swiftly  as  her  clinging 
cerements  allowed,  Ginevra  sought  the 
home  from  which  she  had  so  lately  been 
borne.  Roused  from  his  slumbers  by  a 
knocking  at  the    door,  the  disconsolate 


widower  of  a  day  cautiously  opened  an 
upper  window,  and  seeing  a  shrouded  fig- 
ure waiting  below,  in  whose  upturned  face 
he  recognised  the  lineaments  of  the  dear 
departed,  he  cried  :  *  Go  in  peace,  blessed 
spirit,*  and  shut  the  window  precipitately. 
With  sinking  heart  and  slackened  step  the 
repulsed  wife  made  her  way  to  her  father's 
door,  to  receive  the  like  benison  firom  her 
dismayed  parent  Then  she  crawled  on 
to  an  uncle's,  where  the  door  was  indeed 
opened,  but  only  to  be  slammed  in  her 
face  by  the  frightened  man,  who,  in  his 
hurry,  forgot  even  to  bless  his  ghostly  cal- 
ler. The  cool  night-air  penetrating  the 
undress  of  the  hapless  wanderer,  made  her 
tremble  and  shiver,  as  she  thought  she  had 
waked  to  life  only  to  die  again  in  the  cruel 
streets.  <  Ah  ! '  she  sighed,  *  Antonio 
would  not  have  proved  so  unkind.*  This 
thought  naturally  suggested  it  was  her 
duty  to  test  his  love  and  courage ;  it  would 
be  time  enough  to  die  if  he  proved  like  the 
rest.  The  way  was  long,  but  hope  re- 
nerved  her  limbs,  and  soon  Ginevra  was 
knocking  timidly  at  Rondinelli*s  door.  He 
opened  it  himself,  and  although  startled  by. 
the  ghastly  vision,  calmly  inquired  what 
the  spirit  wanted  with  him.  Throwing  her 
shroud  away  from  her  face,  Ginevra  ex- 
claimed :  '  I  am  no  spirit,  Antonio ;  I  am 
that  Ginevra  you  once  loved,  who  was 
buried  yesterday — buried  alive  !  *  and  fell 
senseless  into  the  welcoming  arms  of  her 
astonished,  delighted  lover,  whose  cries  for 
help  soon  brought  down  his  sympathising 
family  to  hear  the  wondrous  story,  and 
bear  its  heroine  to  bed,  to  be  tenderly 
tended  until  she  had  recovered  from  the 
shock,  and  was  as  beautiful  as  ever  again. 
Then  came  the  difficulty.  Was  Ginevra 
to  return  to  the  man  who  had  buried  her, 
and  shut  his  doors  against  her,  or  give 
herself  to  the  man  who  had  saved  her  ftom 
a  second  death  ?  With  such  powerful  spe- 
cial pleaders  as  love  and  gratitude  on  his 
side,  of  course  Rondinelli  won  the  day, 
and  a  private  marriage  made  the  lovers 
amends  for  previous  disappointment 
They,  however,  had  no  intention  of 
keeping  in  hiding,  but  the  very  first 
Sunday  after  they  became  man  and  wife, 
appeared  .in  public  together  at  the  cathe- 
dral, to  the  conipsion  and  wonder  of 
Ginevra's  friends.  An  explanation  en- 
sued, which  satisfied  everybody  except 
the  lady*s  first  husband,  who  insisted  that 
nothing  but  her  dying  in  genuine  earnest 
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could  dissolve  the  original  matrimonial 
bond.  The  case  was  referred  to  the  bish- 
op, who,  having  no  precedent  to  curb  his 
decision,  rose  superior  to  technicalities  and 
declared  that  the  first  husband  had  forfeit- 
ed all  right  to  Ginevra,  and  must  pay  over 
to  Rondinelli  the  dowry  he  had  received 
with  her  :  a  decree  at  which  we  may  be 
sure  all  true  lovers  in  fair  Florence  heartily 
rejoiced. 

This  Italian  romance  of  real  life  has  its 
counterpart  in  a  French  cause  ciMrCy  but 
the  Gallic  version  unfortunately  lacks 
names  and  dates  ;  it  differs,  too,  consider- 
ably in  matters  of  detail ;  instead  of  the 
lady  being  a  supposed  victim  of  the  plague, 
which  in  the  older  story  secured  her  hasty 
interment,  she  was  supposed  to  have  died 
of  grief  at  being  wedded  against  her  in- 
clination ;  instead  of  coming  to  life  of  her 
own  accord,  and  seeking  her  lover  as  a  last 
resource,  the  French  heroine  was  taken  out 
of  her  grave  by  her  lover,  who  suspected 
she  was  not  really  dead,  and  resuscitated 
by  his  exertions,  to  flee  with  him  to  Eng- 
land. After  Uving  happily  together  there 
for  ten  years,  the  strangely  united  couple 
ventured  to  visit  Paris,  where  the  first  hus- 
band accidentally  meeting  the  lady,  was 
struck  by  her  resemblance  to  his  dead  wife, 
found  out  her  abode,  and  finally  claimed 
her  for  his  own.  When  the  case  came  for 
trial,  the  second  husband  did  not  dispute 
the  fact  of  identity,  but  pleaded  that  his  ri- 
val had  renounced  all  claim  to  the  lady  by 
ordering  her  to  be  buried,  without  first 
making  sure  she  was  dead,  and  that  she 
would  have  been  dead  and  rotting  in  her 
grave  if  he  had  not  rescued  her.  The 
court  was  saved  the  trouble  of  deciding 
the  knotty  point,  for,  seeing  that  it  was 
likely  to  pronounce  against  them,  the  fond 
pair  quietly  slipped  out  of  France,  and 
found  refuge  in  *  a  foreign  clime,  where  their 
love  continued  sacred  and  entire,  till  death 
conveyed  them  to  those  happy  regions 
where  love  knows  no  end,  and  is  confined 
within  no  limits.'  Of  dead-alive  ladies 
brought  to  consciousness  by  sacrilegious 
robbers,  covetous  of  the  rings  upon  their 
cold  fingers,  no  less  than  seven  stories, 
differing  but  slightly  from  each  other,  have 
been  preserved  ;  in  one,  the  scene  is  laid 
in  Halifax ;  in  another,  in  Gloucestershire ; 
in  a  third,  in  Somersetshire  ;  in  the  fourth, 
in  Drogheda ;  the  remaining  three  being 
appropriated  by  as  many  towns  in  Ger- 
man v. 


Ring-stories  have  a  knack  of  running  in 
one  gikiove.  Herodotus  tells  us  how  Ama- 
sis  advised  Polycrates,  'as  a  charm  against 
misfortune,  to  throw  away  some  gem  he 
especially  valued  ;  how,  taking  the  advice, 
Polycrates  went  seaward  in  a  boat,  and 
cast  his  favorite  ring  into  the  ocean  ;  and 
how,  a  few  days  afterwards,  a  fisherman 
caught  a  large  fish  so  extraordinarily  fine, 
that  he  thought  it  fit  only  for  the  royal  ta- 
ble, and  accordingly  presented  it  to  the 
fortunate  monarch,  who  ordered  it  to  be 
dressed  for  supper  ;  and  lo  !  when  the  fish 
was  opened,  the  surprised  cook*s  astonish- 
ed eye  beheld  his  master's  cast-away  ring  ; 
much  to  that  master's  delight,  but  his  advi- 
ser's dismay;  for  when  Amasis  heard  of  the 
wonderful  event,  he  immediately  despatch- 
ed a  herald  to  break  his  contract  of  friend- 
ship with  Polycrates,  feeling,  confident  the 
latter  would  come  to  an  ill  end,  ^  as  he 
prospered  in  everything,  even  finding  what 
he  had  thrown  away.*  The  city  of  Glas- 
gow owes  the  ring-holding  salmon  figuring 
in  its  armorial  bearings  to  a  legend  con- 
cerning its  patron  saint,  Kentigern,  thus 
told  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  :  *  A  queen 
having  formed  an  improper  attachment  to 
a  handsome  soldier,  put  upon  his  finger  a 
precious  ring  which  her  own  lord  had  con- 
ferred upon  her.  The  king,  made  aware 
of  the  fact,  but  dissembling  his  anger,  took 
an  opportunity  in  hunting,  while  the  sol- 
dier lay  asleep  beside  the  Clyde,  to  snatch 
off  the  ring,  and  tlirow  it  into  the  river. 
Then  returning  home  along  with  the  sol- 
dier, he  demanded  of  the  queen  the  ring  he 
had  given  her.  She  sent  secretly  to  the 
soldier  for  the  ring,  which  could  not  be  re- 
stored. In  great  terror  she  then  despatch- 
ed a  messenger  to  ask  the  assistance  of 
the  holy  Kentigern.  He,  who  knew  ot 
the  affair,  before  being  informed  of  it, 
went  to  the  river  Clyde,  and  having  caught 
a  salmon,  took  from  the  stomach  the  miss- 
ing ring,  which  he  sent  to  the  queen.  She 
joyfully  went  with  it  to  the  king,  who, 
thinking  he  had  wronged  her,  swore  he 
would  be  revenged  upon  her  accusers ;  bu  t 
she,  affecting  a  forgiving  temper,  besought 
him  to  pardon  them,  as  she  had  done. 
At  the  same  time,  she  confessed  her  error 
to  Kentigern,  and  solemnly  vowed  to  be 
more  careful  of  her  conduct  in  future.'  In 
1559,  a  merchant  and  alderman  of  New- 
castle, named  Anderson,  handling  his  ring 
as  he  leaned  over  the  bridge,  dropped  it 
in  the  T)me.     Some  time  after,  his  servant 
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bought  a  salmon  in  the  market,  in  ^whose 
stomach  the  lost  ring  was  found :  itsMralue 
enhanced  by  the  strange  recovery,  the  ring 
became;an  heirioom,  and  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  one  of  the  alderman's  descend- 
ants some  forty  years  ago.  A  similar  ac- 
cident, ending  in  a  similar  way,  is  record- 
ed to  have  happened  to  one  of  the  dukes 
of  Lorraine. 

Monk  Gerbert,  who  wore  the  tiara  as 
Sylvester  II.,  a  man  of  whom  it  was  said 
that — thanks  to  the  devil's  assistance — he 
never  left  anything  unexecuted  which  he 
ever  conceived;  anticipating  Roger  Bacon, 
made  a  brazen  head  capable  of  answering 
like  an  oracle.  From  this  creature  of  his 
own,  Gerbert  learned  he  would  not  die  un- 
til he  had  performed  mass  in  Jerusalem. 
He  thereupon  determined  to  live  for  ever 
by  taking  good  care  never  to  go  near  the 
holy  city.  Like  all  dealers  with  the  Evil 
One,  he  was  destined  to  be  cheated.  Per- 
forming mass  one  day  in  Rome,  Sylvester 
was  seized  with  sudden  illness,  and  upon 
inquiring  the  name  of  the  church  in  which 
he  had  officiated,  heard,  to  his  dismay, 
that  it  was  popularly  called  Jerusalem  ; 
then  he  knew  his  end  was  at  hand  ;  and 
it  was  not  long  before  it  came.  Nearly 
five  hundred  yeai-s  after  this  event  happen- 
ed. Master  Robert  Fabian,  who  must  not 
be  suspected  of  inventing  history,  seeing,  as 
sheriff  and  alderman,  he  was  wont  to  pillo- 
ry public  liars,  wrote  of  Henry  IV.  :  *  Af- 
ter the  feast  of  Christmas,  while  he  was 
making  his  prayers  at  St.  Edward's 
shrine,  he  became  so  sick,  that  such  as 
were  about  him  feared  that  he  would  have 
(lied  right  there  ;  wherefore  they,  for  his 
comfort,  bare  him  into  the  abbot's  place, 
and  lodged  him  in  a  chamber  ;  and  there, 
upon  a  pallet,  laid  him  before  the  fire, 
where  he  lay  in  great  agony  a  certain 
time.  At  length,  when  he  was  come  to 
liimself,   not  knowing  where  he  was,   he 


freyned  [asked]  of  such  as  were  there  about 
him  what  place  that  was ;  the  which 
shewed  to  him  that  it  belonged  unto  the 
Abbot  of  Westminster ;  and  for  he  felt 
himself  so  sick,  he  commanded  to  ask  if 
that  chamber  had  any  special  name. 
Whereunto  it  was  answered,  that  it  was 
named  Jerusalem.  Then  said  the  king: 
"  Laud  be  to  the  Father  of  heaven,  for 
now  I  know  I  shall  die  in  this  chamber, 
according  to  the  prophecy  of  me  before- 
said,  that  I  should  die  in  Jerusalem ;"  and 
so  after,  he  made  himself  ready,  and  died 
shortly  after,  upon  the  Day  of  St.  Cuth- 
bert,  on  the  20th  day  of  March,  1413.* 
Three  of  the  most  famous  battles  re- 
corded in  English  history  were  marked 
by  a  strange  contrast  between  the  beha- 
vior of  the  opposing  armies  on  the  eve 
of  the  fight.  At  Hastings,  the  Saxons 
spent  the  night  in  singing,  feasting,  and 
drinking  ;  while  the  Normans  were  con- 
fessing themselves  and  receiving  the  sa- 
crament. At  Agincourt,  *  the  poor  con- 
demned English '  said  their  prayers,  and 
sat  patiently  by  their  watch-fires,  to  *  inly 
ruminate  the  morrow's  danger  ;*  while  the 
over-confident  French  revelled  the  night 
through,  and  played  for  the  prisoners  they 
were  never  to  take.  On  the  eve  of  Ban- 
nockburn,  says  Paston,  who  fought  there 
on  the  beaten  side,  *  ye  might  have  seen 
the  Englishmen  bathing  themselves  in 
wine,  and  casting  their  gorgets ;  there 
was  crying,  shouting,  wassailing,  and  drink- 
ing, with  other  rioting  far  above  measure. 
On  the  other  side  we  might  have  seen  the 
Scots,  quiet,  still,  and  close,  fasting  the 
eve  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  laboring  in 
love  of  the  liberties  of  their  country.'  Our 
readers  need  not  be  told  that  in  each  case 
the  orderly,  prayerful  army  proved  victori- 
ous, and  so  made  the  treble  parallel  per- 
fect.— Chambers^ s  yottmal. 
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MADAME   DE    MAINTENON,   AND  THE    LAST  YEARS]  OF   LOUIS  XIY. 

IIY   THE   AUTHOR   OF   *  MIRABEAU,'   &C. 


Marmontel's  remark,  that — through- 
out his  life  Louis  the  Fourteenth  was  al- 
ways governed,  either  by  his  ministers  or 
his  mistresses,  is  profoundly  true.  Proba- 
bly no  important  act  of  that  long  reign 
emanated  from  the  unbiassed  judgment  of 


the  monarch — the  most  absolute  that  ever 
reigned  over  France.  The  influence  of 
Fouquet,  of  Colbert,  and  of  Louvois  was 
great,  but  that  of  la  Valli^re,  of  Montes- 
pan,  of  Maintenon,  so  moulded  the  inward 
and  the  outward  life  of  their  royal  master 
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that  the  reign  of  each  of  these  sultanas 
made  a  distinct  epoch  in  his.  That  of  the 
first  was  idyllic ;  its  home  was  the  sunlit 
glades,  the  umbrageous  groves,  the  bosky 
dells  of  the  woods  of  Versailles,  as  yet  un- 
trammelled by  the  gardener's  art  or  dena- 
turalised by  the  vast  palace  that  now  rises 
amongst  them.  What  else  could  be  the 
gentle  reign  of  sweet  Louise  de  la  Val- 
liere  ?  The  second  was  gorgeous,  magni- 
ficent, oriental,  a  glittering  of  jewels,  a 
clashing  of  cymbals,  a  braying  of  trumpets, 
and  a  pcean  of  victory,  such  as  befitted  the 
puissance  of  the  haughty  Duchess  de 
Montespan.  The  third  and  last,  sombre, 
fanatic,  a  penitential  psalm,  broken  by  the 
hollow  moans  of  a  famishing,  persecuted 
people,  by  the  death-cries  of  the  wounded 
and  the  hurried  tramp  of  flying  -soldiers; 
then  the  death-dirge — the  funeral  pall  de- 
scends, and  all  is  over.  Thus  the  history 
of  his  mistresses  is  the  history  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  and  his  reign. 

To  the  name  of  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
however,  the  epithet  *  mistress '  must  be 
applied  in  a  broader  and  more  honorable 
sense  than  to  the  names  of  her  predeces- 
sors ;  in  her  case  we  should  rather  use  the 
term  *  wife,'  as  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  such  was  the  relation  she  held  to- 
wards the  king.  Perhaps  there  is  no  more 
extraordinary  history  upon  record  than 
that  of  this  woman,  who,  after  being  bom 
in  a  prison,  and  passing  through  so  many 
strange  phases  of  life,  rose  from  the  depths 
of  positive  destitution  to  be  the  queen,  in 
all  but  name,  of  one  of  the  proudest  mon- 
arrhs  who  ever  wielded  sceptre. 

Fran9oise  d'Aubigne  was  descended 
from  an  ancient  and  honorable  family  of 
Anjou.  Her  grandfather  was  Theodore 
Agrippa  d'Aubign6,  an  inflexible  Hugue- 
not, and  the  friend  and  companion  of  the 
great  Henry.  Her  father.  Constant  d'Au- 
bign^,  was  a  black  sheep,  who,  after  ac- 
quiring wealth  and  consideration  at  Court 
for  betraying  his  co-religionists,  for  which 
treachery  his  father  disinherited  him,  was 
detected  in  some  treasonable  correspon- 
dence with  the  English  and  thrown  into 
the  prison  of  the  Conciergerie  of  Niort. 
His  wife,  a  noble  heroic  woman,  then 
ettccintf,  obtained  permission  to  share  his 
captivity,  and  there,  on  the  27th  of  No- 
vember, 1635,  nearly  three  years  before 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  was  bom  Frangoise. 
Her  godfather  was  the  celebrated  Duke 
de  la  Rochefoucauld,  her  godmother  was 


the  daughter  of  the  Baron  du  Neuillant, 
the  goi^mor  of  Niort. 

In  misery,  hunger,  and  raggedness  pass- 
ed the  days  of  parents  and  children — for 
there  were  two  other  little  ones,  boys,  be- 
sides the  new-comer — until  Madame  de 
Villette,  Constant's  sister,  hearing  of  their 
sad  position,  brought  them  help  and  took 
away  the  children  to  her  home,  which  was 
situated  in  the  neighborhood.  But  when 
the  prisoner  was  transferred  to  the  Chiteau 
Trompette  at  Bordeaux,  the  mother,  un- 
able to  endure  the  thoughts  of  complete 
separation,  took  back  her  little  daughter, 
whose  home  for  some  three  or  four  years 
was  thus  within  the  gloomy  prison  walls, 
the  prison-yard  her  playground,  the  gaol- 
er's daughter  her  only  playmate. 

In  1639,  after  endless  solicitations, 
Madame  d'Aubign^  obtained  her  hus- 
band's enlargement,  after  which  they  em- 
barked for  Martinique,  to  try  their  for- 
tunes in  a  new  world.  During  the  voy- 
age little  Fran9oise  fell  dangerously  ill,  and 
was  at  last  laid  out  as  dead.  The  body 
was  just  about  to  be  committed  to  the  sea 
when  the  mother,  as  she  held  it  in  a  last 
passionate  parting  embrace,  felt  a  slight 
movement.  "  My  child  is  not  dead !" 
she  shrieked.  "  Her  heart  beats  !"  The 
little  girl  was  put  back  into  bed,  and  in  a 
few  days  was  restored  to  health. 

By  what  trifles  are  the  destinies  of  men 
and  of  nations  decided!  Had  not  the 
mother's  heart  craved  for  yet  another  em- 
brace, or  had  the  sailor  who  was  to  have 
been  the  gravedigger  of  the  sea  been  but 
a  moment  quicker,  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
might  never  have  been  revoked,  and  the 
latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth might  have  been  wholly  different. 
What  wonderful  events  hang  upon  mo- 
ments!— upon  some  apparently  insignifi- 
cant life ! 

In  Martinique  fortune  gave  Constant 
d,Aubign6  yet  another  chance.  He  ac- 
quired some  large  plantations,  prospered, 
grew  rich.  After  a  time  Madame  d'Au- 
bign6  had  occasion  to  visit  France ;  when 
she  retumed  she  found  her  husband  once 
more  a  beggar:  during  her  absence  he 
had  gambled  away  all  that  he  possessed. 
After  this  he  obtained  a  small  appoint- 
ment in  a  village  of  the  island,  and  there 
his  wife  devoted  her  life  to  the  education 
of  her  children,  but  more  especially  to 
that  of  her  daughter,  who  already  gave 
promise  of  more  than  ordinary  talent.    She 
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taught  her  to  read  Plutarch  and  ancient 
history  ;  and  to  habituate  her  mindHo  re- 
flection she  obliged  her  to  exercise  it  both 
in  composition  and  in  letter-writing,  in 
which  last  Fran^oise  excelled  throughout 
her  life.  The  noble  and  devoted  mother, 
who  had  herself  been  so  schooled  in  adver- 
sity, desired  to  instil  into  the  child's 
mind  something  of  her  own  courage  and 
fortitude. 

One  day  the  house  took  fire.  Seeing 
little  Frangoise  weeping  bitterly,  Madame 
said  reprovingly,  "  I  thought  you  had 
more  courage.  Why  should  you  weep 
thus  for  the  loss  of  a  house  ?"  "  It  is  not 
for  the  house  I  am  weeping,"  answered  the 
child  quickly,  "  but  for  my  doll !"  The 
child  is  the  father  of  the  man — the  mother 
of  the  woman.  In  those  words  are  the 
germ  of  the  future  intensely  selfish  nature 
of  Madame  de  Maintenon. 

The  next  event  of  importance  was  the 
death  of  Constant,  which  happened  in 
1645.  Madame  d'Aubignd  returned  to 
France  poorer  even  than  when  she  left  it. 
She  was  reduced  to  live  by  the  labor  of 
her  hands ;  but  indefatigable  as  ever,  she 
set  to  work  to  endeavor  to  reclaim  some 
remnants  of  her  husband's  first  fortune,  to 
gather  in  old  debts,  to  get  for  her  children 
something  of  the  heritage  which  had  been 
left  behind  by  their  grandfather,  Agrippa 
d'Aubigne. 

She  once  more,  although  unwillingly, 
confided  her  daughter  to  Madame  de  Vil- 
lette,  who  readily  undertook  the  charge. 
The  cause  of  Madame  d'Aubigne's  unwill- 
ingness was,  that  her  sister-in-law  was  a 
Calvinist.  The  result  justified  her  Catho- 
lic scruples,  for  Madame  Villette  at  once 
proceeded  to  train  her  little  niece  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformed  faith. 

Years  of  tribulation,  of  poverty,  of  suc- 
cessive misfortune,  of  silent  endurance,  of 
living  in  the  shadow  of  life,  had  hardened 
and  chilled  Madame  d'Aubign^'s  character 
into  coldness  and  severity,  beneath  which 
her  virtues  and  affections  were  concealed. 
Madame  de  Villette,  who  had  lived  in  the 
sunshine  of  life,  was  on  the  contrary  smil- 
ing, tender,  loving;  and  so,  child-like,  the 
little  Fran^.oise  soon  began  to  prefer  this 
cheerful  lady  to  the  .trouble-saddened 
mother,  and  to  embrace  all  her  teachings 
with  the  utmost  docility. 

One  day  Frangoise  refused  to  accom- 
pany her  mother  to  mass.  Madame 
d'Aubigne,  terribly  alarmed  for  her  daugh- 


ter's salvation,  with  her  usual  energy  at 
once  appealed  to  Anne  of  Austria  to  issue 
an  order  for  the  girl's  restoration  to  her 
own  custody.  The  order  was  granted,  and 
the  young  Huguenot  was  handed  over  to 
her  godmother  the  Countess  de  Neuillant, 
a  zealous  Catholic,  to  be  brought  back  to 
the  Catholic  faith.  But  Fran9oise  was  not 
yet  to  be  converted,  so  as  a  punishment 
for  her  contumacy  she  was  set  to  perform 
the  most  menial  offices,  among  others,  to 
measure  out  the  com  for  the  horses  and  to 
look  after  a  flock  of  turkeys.  "It  was 
there,  in  the  farmyard,"  she  used  to  say, 
"  I  first  began  to  reign."  As  not  even 
these  degradations  could  bend  her  firm 
spirit,  she  was  sent  away  to  the  UrsuHne 
Convent  at  NiorL  Strange  to  say,  her 
Huguenot  aunt,  confident  in  the  strength 
of  her  niece's  convictions,  and  anxious  to 
remove  her  from  the  painful  position  she 
held  in  Madame  de  Neuillant's  house,  con- 
sented to  pay  for  her  board  while  at  the 
convent.  Alas,  for  Madame  de  Villette's 
confidence  !  The  arguments  of  the  good 
abbess  and  her  ghostly  confessor  proved 
so  potent  that  Mademoiselle  d'Aubigne 
was  after  a  time  induced  to  formally  re- 
cant her  "errors,"  and  to  become  from 
that  time  forth  a  good  Catholic,  upon 
which  her  good  aunt  indignantly  withdrew 
from  her  all  further  assistance.  Pious 
Madame  de  Neuillant  having  thus  pre- 
served her  goddaughter's  soul,  considered 
that  she  had  fulfilled  her  duty  to  the  ut- 
most, and  left  the  body  to  do  the  best  it 
could;  in  other  words,  she  declined  to 
afford  her  any  pecuniary  aid  whatever; 
of  course  the  good  pious  sisters  of  St. 
Ursula  could  not  be  further  troubled  with 
a  person  who  was  penniless ;  so,  her  con- 
version complete,  poor  Fran9oise  was 
shown  the  convent  door,  outside  which 
stretched  a  desert,  friendless  world.  The 
only  person  to  whom  she  could  turn  was 
her  mother,  who  could  scarcely  feed  her- 
self, much  less  her  daughter.  It  was  a 
miserable  half-famished  hfe  from  which  in 
a  httle  time  merciful  death  released  one  of 
these  women.  Yes,  poor  Madame  d'Au- 
bigne was  at  last  permitted  to  lay  down 
her  cross  and  rest  her  weary  head  in  the 
lap  of  mother  earth. 

An  evil  training  this  for  a  young  girl 
who  had  not  yet  reached  her  fifteenth 
year !  A  training  to  wither  the  heart  and 
to  fill  the  soul  full  of  bitterness,  the  flavor 
of  which  abides  with  us  evermore;   ay. 
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though  Fortune  thereafter  empty  down 
our  throats  her  cornucopia,  filled  with  all 
the  sweets  of  the  earth.  A  childhood  of 
privation  is  a  poor  preparation  for  a  noble 
life ;  little  that  is  truly  generous,  tender, 
and  merciful  ever  came  from  it,  but  much 
that  is  hard,  cold,  selfish,  and  hypocriti- 
cal. 

For  three  months  after  her  mother's 
death  Frangoise  remained  shut  up  in  a 
room  at  Niort,  existing  heaven  knows 
how.  At  the  end  of  three  months  pious 
Madame  de  Neuillant,  afraid,  perhaps,  of 
some  scandal  falling  upon  her  proselyte, 
paid  her  a  visit,  and  shortly  afterwards 
placed  her  at  an  Ursuline  convent  in  Paris, 
from  which  she  occasionally  passed  to  the 
salons  of  her  protectress.  Mademoiselle 
d'Aubigne  was  beautiful,  graceful,  accom- 
plished, clever,  spirituelle ;  she  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  visitors,  among  whom 
were  some  of  the  most  distinguished  and 
most  celebrated  people  of  the  age.  It 
was  here  that  she  was  introduced  to  the 
Abb6  Scarron,  poet,  satirist,  buffoon, 
famous  in  the  days  of  the  Fronde  for  his 
lampoons  against  Mazarin  and  the  Court ; 
a  monstrous  deformity,  who  it  was  said 
had  the  free  use  of  no  member  of  his  body 
except  his  tongue  and  his  hands.  When  a 
young  man  he  had,  in  a  mad  carnival 
freak,  personated  a  savage,  and  run  naked 
through  the  crowd  pursued  by  a  mob; 
being  in  danger  of  his  life  he  was  oblig- 
ed to  conceal  himself  in  a  marsh ;  a  palsy, 
from  which  he  never  recovered,  was  the 
consequence  of  this  disgraceful  fi-eak.  His 
appearance  at  thirty  (three  years  after- 
wards) is  best  described  in  his  own  words : 
"  My  head  is  a  little  broad  for  my  shape ; 
my  face  is  full  enough  to  make  my  body 
ai)pear  very  small ;  I  have  hairs  enough 
to  render  a  wig  unnecessary;  I  have 
many  white  hairs,  in  spite  of  the  pro- 
verb. My  teeth,  formerly  square  pearls, 
are  now  wood  colored,  and  will  shortly  be 
slate  colored.  My  legs  and  thighs  first 
formed  an  obtuse  angle,  afterwards  an 
equilateral  angle,  and  at  length  an  acute 
one;  my  thighs  and  body  form  another ; 
and  my  head,  always  dropping  upon  my 
breast,  makes  me  a  pretty  good  representa- 
tion of  the  letter  Z.  I  have  got  my  arms 
shortened  as  well  as  my  legs,  and  my  fin- 
gers as  well  as  my  arms.  In  a  word,  I 
am  an  abridgment  of  human  miseries*" 
But  in  spite  of  all  he  was  gay,  sans  soud, 
and  was  for  ever  jesting  upon  and  laugh- 


ing over  his  own  sufferings  and  hideous- 
ness.  ^K^ 

This  deformity  fell  in  love  with  beautiful 
fifteen-year-old  Fran9oise  d'Aubign6 1  He 
was  witty,  kind,  generous,  compassionated 
her  sad  position  and  offered  her  his  hand, 
and,  marvellous  to  relate,  she  accepted  it ! 
Even  allowing  her  to  have  been  frigid  by 
temperament,  what  must  she  not  have  suf- 
fered of  privation,  of  misery,  of  the  bitter 
humiliations  of  poverty  and  dependence, 
to  sell  her  young  life  to  this  paralyzed 
monstrosity  for  a  home  ? 

She  was  just  sixteen  at  the  time  of  her 
marriage.  "The  new  wife,"  says  Saint- 
Simon,  "  pleased  all  the  company  who  fre- 
quented Scarron's  house,  which  was  very 
numerous  and  of  all  kinds ;  it  was  the  fa- 
shion to  go  there — wits,  courtiers,  citizens, 
the  highest  and  most  distinguished  perso- 
nages of  the  day ;  and  the  charms  of  his 
wit,  of  his  knowledge,  his  imagination,  and 
of  that  incomparable  gaiety,  always  fresh 
amidst  all  his  afflictions,  that  rare  fecundity 
and  pleasantry  of  the  best  taste  that  we 
still  admire  in  his  works,  attracted  every- 
body to  his  house." 

This  was  the  age  of  the  Fronde,  an  age 
in  which  every  moral  restraint  was  broken 
through,  and  riot,  debauchery,  and  licen- 
tiousness reigned  supreme.  It  was  also 
the  first,  and  most  vigorous,  of  the  literary 
epochs  of  France ;  it  was  the  epoch  of  the 
Duchess  de  Rambouillet  and  her  lovely 
daughter,  the  foundresses  of  the  Pr^cieuses, 
to  whom  the  French  tongue  is  indebted 
for  so  many  of  its  graces  and  for  all  its 
conversational  polish  ;  it  was  the  epoch  of 
Ninon  TEnclos,  the  modem  Aspasia;  of 
the  Hotel  Vendome,  with  its  society  of 
theorists,  epicureans,  scoffers,  and  sensua- 
lists ;  of  the  reunions  of  the  poets  at  the 
cabarets  of  the  Pomme  du  Fin  and  the 
Croix  de  Lorraine,  Nor  were  the  gather- 
ings at  Scarron's  house  in  the  Marais  the 
least  among  the  coteries,  for  here  assem- 
bled all  that  was  noble,  great,  witty,  and 
dissolute.  Hither  came  Turenne  and 
Cond6,  Beaufort,  De  Retz,  Coligni,  Villar- 
ceaux,  Madame  de  Sevign^,  Saint  Evre- 
mond.  La  Rochefoucauld,  Bussy  Rabutin, 
Molibre,  La  Fontaine,  Comeille,  Boileau, 
Chapelle,  Bachaumont,  the  Abbe  Chalieu, 

&C. 

Whether  Madame  Scarron  kept  herself 
immaculate  in  the  midst  of  this  noble, 
brilliant,  and  very  immoral  society  we  have 
no  means  of  positively  determining.  Ninon 
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TEnclos,  in  a  very  broadly-stated  anecdote 
about  her  and  the  Chevalier  de  M^^,  who 
professed  himself  her  adorer,  asserts  she 
was  not.  Madame  Scarron  was  certainly 
the  bosom  friend  of  that  celebrated  cour- 
tesan and  of  all  the  other  Laises  and  As- 
pasias  of  the  period,  and  we  all  know  the 
old  proverb  about  handling  pitch.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  urged  that 
Ninon  TEnclos  and  her  sisters  were  tole- 
rated in  the  best  society  of  the  time,  even 
by  such  women  as  Madame  de  Sevigne ; 
that  they  were  among  the  most  brilliant 
and  witty  of  her  husband's  coterie,  and 
being  such  it  was  impossible  for  her  to 
neglect  them.  Yet,  even  when  she  became 
the  cold  ascetic  wife  of  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth, Madame  de  Maintenon  never 
slighted  Ninon  I'Enclos,  never  refused  a 
favor  to  her  or  her  friends.  She  evidently 
feared  her.  Scandal  compromised  Madame 
Scarron's  name  with  that  of  the  all-con- 
quering Foucjuet,  from  whom  her  husband 
received  a  pension,  and  who  had  her  por- 
trait huni^  beside  that  of  .la  Vallifere  at 
Vaux.  The  letters,  however,  which  would 
confirm  such  an  accusation  are  generally 
admitted  to  be  forgeries. 

But,  be  that  as  it  may,  she  was  pnuient^ 
preserved  the  outward  forms  of  decency, 
and  was  at  all  times  exact  in  the  perfor- 
mance of  religious  observances.  She  won 
great  influence  over  her  erratic  husband, 
and  exercised  it  for  good ;  from  the  time 
of  their  marriage  his  writings  became  less 
gross  and  immoral,  and  the  conversations 
at  his  reunions  somewhat  purer. 

Nine  years  was  the  period  of  this  strange 
union,  and  then  Scarron  died.  Incorrigible 
jester  to  the  last,  liis  almost  parting  words 
were,  "  I  never  thought  it  was  so  easy  a 
matter  to  laugh  at  the  approach  of  death." 
But  nevertheless  he  was  greatly  troubled 
about  the  future  of  his  young  wife,  to 
whom  he  was  tenderly  attached. 

Grim  Poverty,  which  had  been  kept  at 
bay  during  these  nine  years  of  married  life, 
once  more  i)ounced  upon  his  victim. 
Scarron  possessed  no  more  than  he  derived 
from  the  productions  of  his  pen  and  the 
bounty  of  his  friends,  and  all  such  means 
died  with  him.  More  scandals  against 
poor  Fran9oise;  Fouquet  again,  and  the 
Marquis  de  Villarceaux.  She  goes  back 
once  more  to  the  Ursuline  Convent  in  the 
Rue  St.-Jac(iues,  where  she  is  suddenly 
surprised  by  the  queen  renewing  in  her  fa- 
vor her  husband's  pension,  with  an  addition 


of  five  hundred  francs ;  after  which  she 
retires  to  the  hospital  of  the  Place  Royale, 
lives  an  irreprochable  life  in  the  exercise  of 
charity  and  religion,  is  received  at  the 
Hdtel  d'Albret  and  at  other  great  houses, 
where  her  graceful,  pleasing,  and  refined 
manners  render  her  a  universal  favorite. 

The  key-note  of  her  conduct  at  this 
period  is  to  be  found  in  her  own  words, 
written  just  after  the  renewal  of  the  pension : 
''  I  was  raised  a  hundred  points  above 
interest  /  sought  for  /lonorJ^  Whatever 
might  or  might  not  have  been  her  youth- 
ful indiscretions,  she  had  now  rigidly  re- 
nounced them ;  to  be  esteemed,  honored, 
was  now  her  ambition.  What  was  the  ul- 
timate object  she  proposed  to  herself  by 
this  conduct  is  not  exactly  clear ;  marriage 
with  a  man  of  high  rank  and  great  fortune 
was  offered  her,  which  she  refused  on  ac- 
count of  his  libertine  character,  and  because 
she  could  neither  love  nor  respect  him. 
We  have  all  our  peculiar  ambitions;  the 
widow  Scarron  had  hers,  truly  a  laudable 
one,  which  was  to  be  more  respectable 
than  her  contemporaries. 

This  refusal  greatly  oflfended  her  patrons 
and  patronesses,  who  considered  that, 
being  poor,  she  had  no  right  to  take  upon 
herself  the  judgment  of  what  would  con- 
stitue  her  happiness.  About  the  same 
time  the  death  of  Anne  of  Austria  again 
deprived  her  of  her  pension  and  reduced 
her  once  more  to  a  state  of  destitution. 
She  applied  to  the  King  for  its  renewal,  but 
in  vain.  She  was  on  the  point  of  accept- 
ing a  small  post  in  the  household  of 
Mademoiselle  d'Aumale,  who  was  about 
to  leave  France  to  wed  the  King  of  Portu- 
gal, when  she  was  advised  to  seek  an  in- 
terview with  Madame  de  Montespan, 
whom  she  had  frequently  met  in  society. 
The  interview  was  granted,  and  Madame 
de  Montespan,  deeply  moved  by  the 
widow's  sad  story,  undertook  to  present  a 
petition  to  the  King,  and  to  use  her  utmost 
endeavors  to  get  it  granted.  It  was  im- 
possible that  so  small  a  favor  should  be 
refused  to  the  favorite  sultana;  and  so 
widow  Scarron  was  preserved  from  volun- 
tary exile. 

The  fortunate  event  was  celebrated  by 
joyous  suppers  at  Ninon  I'Enclos*,  followed 
soon  afterwards  by  a  sudden  return  to  de- 
votion and  by  constant  attendance  at  the 
sermons  of  Bourdaloue.  Some  three  years 
passed  away  thus. 

We  now  come  to  the  turning-point  in 
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her  career.  Henceforth  the  bright  side  of 
Frangoise's  character  is  turned  away  from 
us,  and  we  shall  see  only  its  dark  and  base 
aspect.  In  the  year  1 669,  she  was  solicited 
to  take  charge  of  some  children  of  noble 
birth,  the  name  of  whose  parents,  however, 
was  not  to  be  revealed.  She  at  once 
divined  the  secret.  Resolved,  however,  to 
be  no  blind  agent,  but  a  confidante,  she 
wrote  in  reply,  '-^  If  i/u  children  are  the 
King's,  I  will  do  it  willingly ;  I  could  not 
undertake  the  charge  of  Madame  de  Mon- 
tespan's  without  scruples.  Thus  it  is  tlu 
King  who  must  order  me  to  do  this,  .... 
Three  years  ago  I  should  not  have  had 
this  delicacy,  but  since  then  I  have  learned 
many  things,  which  now  prescribe  it  to  me 
as  a  duty." 

Three  years  ago  she  would  have  been 
ready  to  have  charged  herself  with  the 
children  of  any  adulterous  pair;  but  since 
she  had  become  pious  her  conscience 
would  permit  her  only  to  undertake  those 
of  the  King,  and  then  only  by  his  special 
order!  The  constant  exercise  of  the 
o^ces  of  religion — very  convenient  substi- 
tutes for  the  spirit — seems  to  be  a  perfect 
grindstone  to  worldly  wisdom ;  thus  it  is, 
I  presume,  that  all  clericals,  whether  called 
monks,  parsons,  bishops,  or  ministers,  are 
ever  so  keenly  alive  to  their  own  interests. 
The  cloven  foot  of  hypocrisy,  vilest  of  all 
vices,  was  beginning  to  peep  forth  beneath 
the  widow's  petticoat. 

Her  scruples  would  thus  bring  her  into 
immediate  connection  with  the  King,  his 
command  would  make  her  his  confidante, 
and  place  him,  as  it  were,  under  an  obliga- 
tion to  her.  Madame  Scarron*s  scruples 
were  respected  and  gained  for  her  all  that 
she  required.  She  was  established  in  a 
house  at  Vaugirard ;  carriages,  horses,  and 
servants  were  provided  for  her  use. 

The  Maintenon  estate  was  for  sale;  its 
proximity  to  Versailles  would  render  it  a 
most  convenient  residence  for  the  royal 
children  and  their  guardian,  and  Madame 
de  Montespan  begged  the  King  to  pur- 
chase it  and  bestow  it  upon  Madame 
Scarron.  lUit  Louis  disliked  her;  she  had 
been  mixed  up  with  the  society  of  the 
Fronde,  of  which  throughout  his  life  he 
entertained  the  greatest  horror;  she  was 
a  Pr^cieuse,  and  Louis,  ill  educated  him- 
self, hated  learned  women. 

There  had  been  too  much  done  already 
for  "that  creature,"  he  said  angrily;  he 
could  not  understand  Madame  de  Monte- 


span's  fancy  for  her ;  to  him  she  was  in- 
suppo*||ible.  Wearied  at  last,  however,  by 
his  mistress's  importunities,  he  consented 
to  grant  this  favor,  provided  that  he  should 
never  again  look  upon  her  face. 

But  time  and  accidents  work  wonders. 
M.  du  Maine,  one  of  the  children,  was 
lame.  Madame  de  Maintenon,  she  had 
now  assumed  that  title,  took  him  into 
Flanders,  in  order  to  obtain  the  advice  of 
a  celebrated  physician  and  the  benefit  of 
certain  medicinal  waters.  She  wrote  long 
letters  to  her  patroness,  in  which  she  very 
graphically  described  the  incidents  of  her 
journey.  These  letters  were  shown  to  the 
King ;  he  was  pleased  with  them ;  his 
prejudices  against  the  widow  began  to  give 
way,  and  upon  her  return  she  was  ad- 
mitted more  freely  to  the  royal  presence, 
sometimes  passing  whole  evenings  in  the 
society  of  Louis  and  his  mistress.  Madame 
de  Montespan  was  full  of  vain  and  ca- 
pricious humors,  which  at  times  sorely 
tried  the  patience  of  her  royal  lover,  who 
by-and-by  fousd  a  consolation  in  talking 
over  such  vexations  with  the  sympathising 
gouverfiante^  whose  conversation  he  found 
to  be  quite  charming.  Madame  de  Mon- 
tespan began  to  grow  uneasy,  jealous, 
under  which  influences  her  humors  were 
more  violent  and  unbearable  than  ever. 
The  King  began  to  grow  weary  of  quarrels 
and  reproaches,  and  attached  himself  more 
and  more  to  Madame  de  Maintenon's 
society.  The  widow  felt  her  power,  and 
gradually  withdrew  from  the  mother  all 
control  over  the  management  of  the 
children,  refusing  to  take  any  orders 
concerning  them  except  from  the  King 
himself.  By-and-by  she  grew  even 
bolder,  and  preached  to  her  royal  patron 
upon  the  criminality  of  illicit  love,  the 
beauty  of  virtue,  the  nobleness  of  con- 
tinence, exhorting  him  to  penitence ;  and 
to  all  this  he  lent  a  willing  ear;  for  when 
we  grow  weary  of  our  vices  it  is  so  de- 
lightful to  ascribe  their  renunciation  to 
awakened  piety.  Louis  was  always  sus- 
ceptible to  religious  formulas ;  so  was  his 
successor,  who,  while  living  a  life  of 
heathen  debauchery,  shuddered  at  philoso- 
phers and  the  Encyclopddistes.  The  Bour- 
bon religion  never  went  beyond  lip  homage 
and  a  childish  terror  of  the  cloven-footed, 
homed  devil  of  monkish  legends,  and  upon 
this  susceptibility  the  cunning  widow 
founded  over  his  mind  an  empire  stronger 
even  than  that  of  lust. 
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And  now  the  struggle  between  the  two 
women  began  in  earnest,  and  wd^  -  conti- 
nued through  several  years;  a  very  un- 
equal struggle,  since  the  strength  of  one 
was  so  overwhelmingly  greater  than  that  of 
the  other.  Writing  of  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  as  early  even  as  1676,  Madame  de 
Sevign6  says, "  Everything  is  subject  to  her 
empire." 

There  were  bitter  quarrels  between  the 
two  women,  frequently  in  the  King's  pre- 
sence, in  which  he  had  to  play  the  digni- 
fied part  of  arbiter  or  peacemaker.  In  one 
of  her  letters,  Madame  de  Maintenon  thus 
describes  a  scene  of  this  kind :  "  She  (de 
Montespan)  came  to  my  house  yesterday 
and  overwhelmed  me  with  reproaches  and 
abuse.  The  King  surprised  us  in  the  mid- 
dle of  this  conversation,  which  ended  bet- 
ter than  it  had  begun.  He  ordered  us  to 
embrace  and  to  love  each  other,  but  you 
know  that  the  last  article  cannot  be  com- 
manded. He  added,  laughing,  that  he 
found  it  more  easy  to  restore  peace  to  all 
Europe  than  between  two  women,  and 
that  we  took  fire  upon  trifles." 

Assisted  by  Louvois,  Madame  de 
Montespan  sought  out  and  resuscitated  all 
the  ancient  scandals  which  had  been  pro- 
mulgated against  the  widow  Scarron. 
Writing  to  her  brother  about  this  time, 
Madame  de  Maintenon  says :  "  All  are 
mad  against  me,  and  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  injure  me :  if  they  do  not  suc- 
ceed, we  shall  laugh  at  them ;  if  they  do, 
wc  will  endure  with  fortitude'."  Determin- 
ed, strong-minded,  prepared  for  either  for- 
tune, she  calmly  faced  her  enemies — and 
conquered.  In  testimony  of  his  disbelief 
in  the  vile  stories  circulated,  Louis  created 
Jier,  in  1680,  second  lady  in  waiting  to  the 
Dauphine.  One  of  the  first  uses  she  made 
of  this  position  was  to  win  the  assistance 
of  that  princess  to  bring  about  a  perma- 
nent separation  between  the  King  and  his 
mistress. 

Her  star  was  now  in  full  ascendant ; 
the  esteemed  and  honored  friend  of  the 
Queen  and  the  Dauphine,  and  the  compa- 
nion for  four  or  five  hours  each  evening  of 
the  King,  who  took  great  pleasure  in  her 
conversation,  so  admirable  for  its  well- 
chosen  language,  its  sagacity,  terseness, 
great  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  brilliant 
wit,  the  whole  so  intoned  with  reverential 
piety.  Added  to  these  charms  of  the 
mind  were  the  well-preserved  remains  of 
her  youthful  beauty,  an  infinite  grace  and 


ease  of  demeanor,  and  a  certain  pleasing 
deference  of  manner  which  she  had  acquir- 
ed in  her  days  of  poverty,  and  which  she 
still  displayed  in  the  royal  presence. 

This  was  the  period  of  Louis's  amour 
with  Mademoiselle  de  Fontanges,  which 
the  death  of  that  lady  terminated  within  a 
year.  It  does  not  appear  that  Madame  de 
Maintenon's  moral  sense  was  in  any  way 
shocked  by  this  intrigue ;  nay,  it  would 
seem  that  she  rather  rejoiced  at  it,  as  a 
further  loosening  of  the  bonds  which  held 
him  to  De  Montespan.  Had  the  young 
girl  lived,  her  reign  would  have  been  brief, 
for  although  exceedingly  beautiful,  she  was 
inanely  insipid,  and  being  so,  could  never 
have  obtained  any  permanent  influence 
over  the  King.  Such  rivals  troubled  not 
de  Maintenon,  in  whose  designs  passion 
found  no  place ;  she  aspired  only  to  go- 
vern his  mind. 

In  1683  the  Queen,  who  had  conceived 
a  great  regard  for  De  Maintenon,  died  in 
that  lady's  arms.  This  created  a  new  tie 
to  still  further  attach  her  to  the  King. 
Smote  with  remorse  by  the  memory  of  the 
suffering  that  he  had  inflicted  upon  the 
gentle  spirit  of  her  who  had  passed  away, 
to  which  among  the  women  he  loved  or 
had  loved  could  he  turn  for  consolation 
with  so  free  a  conscience  as  to  her  whom 
Maria  Theresa  had  called  friend  ?  There 
are  no  grounds  for  believing  that  this  com- 
munion ever  exceeded  the  bounds  of  pro- 
priety. That  Louis  frequently  importuned 
her  is  past  a  doubt,  but  she  who  could  at 
fifteen  become  the  wife  of  the  paralytic 
cripple  Scarron  was  not  likely  to  yield  to 
passion  at  forty-five.  Yet  while  she  drew 
back  from  such  advances,  she  did  not 
finally  reject  them,  as  is  proved  by  the  fol- 
lowing line,  which  occurs  in  one  of  her  let- 
ters :  "  I  send  him  away  always  afflicted, 
but  never  in  despair."  Thus  she  strength- 
ened her  empire  over  his  fickle  affections, 
and  tempted  him  into  a  more  honorable 
mode  of  gratifying  them. 

From  the  hour  in  which  the  Queen 
died,  Madame  de  Maintenon  proposed  to 
herself  but  one  object  in  life — ^to  become 
the  wife  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  And  in 
that  object  there  is  litde  doubt  but  that  she 
succeeded.  Here  is  Saint-Simon's  testi- 
mony : 

"  He,**  the  King,  "  passwl  the  first  days  after 
the  Queen's  death  at  St.  Cloud,  at  Monsieur's, 
whence  he  went  to  Fontainebleau,  where  he  spent 
the  autumn.    On  his  return,  it  is  said»  for  it  is 
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necessary  to  distinguish  what  is  certain  from  what 
is  not,  tnat  the  King  spoke  more  freely  to  Ma- 
dame de  Maintenon,  and  that  she,  venturing  to 
try  her  power,  skilfully  entrenched  herself  behind 
her  prudery  and  devotion ;  that  the  King  was  not 
discouraged ;  that  she  preached  to  him,  and  put 
him  in  fear  of  the  devil,  and  that  she  played  nis 
love  and  her  conscience  with  so  much  art  one- 
aeainst  the  other  that  she  brought  to  pass  that 
which  our  eyes  have  seen,  but  which  posterity  will 
refuse  to  believe.  But  what  is  very  certain  and 
very  true  is,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  winter  which 
followed  the  Queen's  death,  a  thing  which  poste- 
rity will  scarcely  credit,  although  perfectly  true 
and  authenticated.  Father  la  Chaise,  the  King's 
confessor,  performed  mass  at  midnight  in  one  of 
tlie  King's  cabinets  at  Versailles.  Bontems,  go- 
vernor of  Versailles,  first  valet  de chambre'ivi  wait- 
ing, and  the  most  in  the  King's  confidence  of  the 
four,  served  this  mass  where  the  monarch  and 
Maintenon  were  married,  in  the  presence  of  Har- 
lay,  archbishop  of  Paris,  as  diocesan,  of  Louvois, 
both  of  whom  had  obtained  a  promise  from  the 
King  that  he  would  never  acknowledge  this  mar- 
riage, and  of  Montchevreuil,  as  the  third  wit- 
ness." * 

Madame  de  Maintenon  erased  from  her 
carriage  the  arms  of  her  first  husband, 
substituting  her  own  in  their  place.  Apart- 
ments were  given  her  at  the  top  of  the 
grand  staircase,  opposite  those  of  the 
King;  here  he  passed  several  hours  of 
each  day,  and  wherever  he  went  she  was 
lodged  near  him.  Ministers,  generals,  the 
royal  family,  all  were  at  her  feet ;  affairs 
of  state,  of  justice,  of  religion,  all  were  in 
her  hands.  "  What  she  was ;  how  she 
governed  without  interruption,  without 
obstacle,  without  the  Hghtest  cloud,  more 
than  thirty  entire  years,  and  even  thirty- 
two,  is  the  incomparable  spectacle  which 
has  been  presented  to  the  eyes  of  all 
Europe." 

For  a  time,  unable  to  realise  her  down- 

«  As  a  further  confirmation  of  this  fact  I  sub- 
join a  letter,  still  preserved  in  the  library  of  the 
I.ouvre  (Archives  de  Noailles),  written  to  her  by 
Paul,  bishop  of  Chartres  : 

"  Love  the  King  with  all  your  heart,  be  sub- 
missive to  him  as  Sara  was  to  Abraham,  God  has 
ordained  that  you  should  be  elevated,  loved,  re- 
spected, and  put  in  the  place  of  Queens,  and  yet 
you  shall  not  have  any  more  freedom  than  a  citi- 
zen's wife.  Tender  yourself  to  God  and  to  the 
King  for  the  love  of  God,  who  has  chosen  you  for 
his  consolation  and  to  obey  him.  The  King  still 
regards  virtue  too  much  as  an  austere  and  disa- 
jjreeable  thing;  but  when  he  beholds  it  personi- 
fied in  her  whom  he  most  loves  and  esteems,  com- 
bined with  j)erfect  innocence,  clieerfulness  of  spi- 
rit, and  an  ardent  devotion  to  good  works,  God 
will  giee  him  the  grace  to  aspire  to  the  same  hap- 
piness. A  holv  woman  hallows  an  unholy  man  ; 
what  then  will  she  be  to  a  Christian  I"  Such 
words  could  have  been  written  by  such  a  man  only 
to  a  7vi/e. 


fall,  Madame  de  Montespan  still  lingered 
about^e  Court,  wearing  away  her  heart 
with  tne  sight  of  her  rival's  triumph,  until 
that  rival,  weary  of  her  reproachful  pre- 
sence, backed  by  the  authority  of  the 
King,  signified  to  her  that  she  had  better 
retire  from  the  Court  altogether;  and, 
to  give  a  sharper  edge  to  the  harsh  mes- 
sage, Madame  de  Maintenon  caused  it  to 
be  conveyed  to  her  by  her  own  son,  the 
Due  de  Maine.  She  died  at  Bourbon  in 
the  year  1707  at  the  age  of  sixty-six,  be- 
ing, it  is  said,  even  then  in  almost  full  pos- 
session of  her  matchless  beauty. 

This  secret  marriage  may  be  said  to 
commence  the  third  and  last  epoch  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  The  first 
was  troubled  and  obscured  by  the  Fronde 
and  the  rebellion  of  the  princes  of  the 
blood;  the  second  was  the  greatest  in 
French  history,  great  in  the  splendor  of 
its  Court,  the  grandeur  of  its  King,  the 
nobleness  of  its  literature,  the  command- 
ing talents  of  its  generals  and  ministers, 
the  success  of  its  arms.  France  might 
well  in  after  years  look  back  with  melan- 
choly pride  upon  that  brilliant  period  and 
epithetise  the  central  figure  as  *  le  Grand 
Monarque;'  for  much  as  it  is  now  the 
fashion  to  sneer  at  that  agnomen,  Louis 
was  in  those  days  a  great  king.  But  the 
third  epoch  was  one  of  gloom  and  disas- 
ter ;  Cond6  and  Turenne  were  gone,  and 
victory  no  longer  attended  their  country's 
arms ;  Colbert  was  dead :  that  great  genius 
who,  after  the  devastating  civil  wars,  had 
rescued  France  from  bankruptcy,  revived 
her  trade,  given  such  an  impetus  to  her 
manufactures  as  they  had  never  known 
before,  and  raised  her  finances  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  condition  of  prospe- 
rity; and  Louvois,  that  impetuous  war- 
counselling  minister  to  whom  France  owed 
many  troubles,  but  who,  in  spite  of  many 
failings,  was  still  a  great  man,  followed 
soon  afterwards.  And  none  were  left  to 
fill  the  places  they  had  left  vacant. 

And  so  with  a  scared  conscience,  with  a 
haunting  feeling  of  an  ill-spent  life,  the 
present  darkened  by  the  dread  shadow  of 
the  hereafter,  the  greatness  of  his  youth 
fading  day  by  day  as  the  faithful  old  ser- 
vants dropped  one  by  one,  Louis  became 
the  mere  tool  of  the  priests  and  of  a  priest- 
ridden  ambitious  woman.  What  but 
evil  could  come  out  of  the  influence  of  such 
counsellors  ?  Against  the  Huguenots,  left 
in  peace  for  many  years  by  the  Edict  of 
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Nantes,  and  now  forming  the  most  indus- 
trious, intelligent,  and  some  of  th^*weal- 
thiest  portion  of  the  population,  wete  their 
machinations  first  directed.  They  danced 
the  cloven  feet  and  the  horns  before  the 
eyes  of  the  superstitious  King,  and  per- 
suaded him  that  the  only  way  to  avoid 
them  and  to  get  to  heaven  was  to  root  out 
heresy ;  they  flattered  his  worldly  pride 
by  pointing  out  to  him  the  glory  which 
would  attach  itself  to  his  name  by  accom- 
plishing a  feat  that  had  surpassed  all  the 
I>ower  of  his  predecessors;  they  painted 
the  Huguenots  in  the  blackest  colors, 
reminded  him  of  their  revolts,  their  foreign 
alliances,  how  they  had  imposed  laws 
upon  their  kings,  and  how  by  destroying 
their  power  he  would  be  more  than  ever 
absolute  in  authority,  since  at  present  they, 
by  their  different  usages  and  religion,  form- 
ed, as  it  were,  a  state  within  a  state.  And  he 
listened  to  the  counsel  of  these  wretched 
bigots,  antl  the  spirit  of  persecution  was 
sent  abroad.  Little  by  little  the  Protes- 
tants were  deprived  of  their  civil  rights. 
Bodies  of  troops,,  accompanied  by  a  locust 
swarm  of  monks,  overspread  the  land, 
compelled  the  Protestants  to  renounce 
their  faitli,  and  put  to  death  their  preach- 
ers. J^ut  this  was  only  the  beginning: 
such  crumbs  of  persecution  did  not  satisfy 
the  ravening  maws  of  these  worthy  apos- 
tles of  the  merciful  Saviour ;  and  on  the 
23d  of  October,  1685,  the  King  struck  a 
blow  against  her  greatness  and  prosperity, 
from  whicli,  even  at  the  present  day,  France 
has  never  wholly  recovered.  It  was  on 
that  day  that,  yielding  at  last  to  the  solici- 
tations of  his  devout  wife,  and  his  con- 
fessor la  Chaise,  he  revoked  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  blotted  out  all  the  previous  glory 
of  his  rci^n,  anil  raised  for  himself  a 
hideous,  blood-stained  monument  in  the 
Pantheon  of  bigots. 

The  effects  of  this  act  of  criminal  mad- 
ness are  tlius  elocjuently  depicted  by  Saint- 
Simon  : 

"The  rcvocntion  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  with- 
out the  least  pretext  and  without  any  need,  and 
tlie  various  proscriptions,  rather  than  proclama- 
tions, wliicli  fv)lloNve(l,  were  the  fruits  of  that  abo- 
minai)le  conspiracy  which  depopulated  a  fourth  of 
the  kinj^doin,  ruined  its  commerce,  weakened  it 
in  all  its  j)arts,  delivered  it  over  to  the  pillage  of 
draj'oons,  who  authorized  the  torments  and 
punishments  by  which  thousands  of  innocent 
people  of  both  sexes  perished ;  which  ruined  a 
great  body  of  the  population,  destroyed  a  world 
of  families,  armed  kmsmen  against  kinsmen  to 
rob  each  other  of  their  possessions  and  to  leave 


the  weakest  to  die  of  hunger;  which  sept  away 
our  manufactures  to  foreign  nations,  causing  them 
to  flourish  at  the  expense  of  oar  own,  raising 
among  them  new  cities,  which  presented  the  pic* 
ture  of  a  vast  body  of  people,  proscribed,  naked, 
fugitive,  outcasts,  without  crimes,  seeking  an 
asylum  far  from  their  native  land ;  which  sent 
the  noble,  the  wealthy,  the  old  people,  esteemed 
for  their  piety,  their  learning,  their  virtue,  peopk 
bred  in  every  comfort,  weak,  delicate,  to  the 
galleys,  in  order  that  there  might  be  only  one 
religion !  in  fine,  which  filled  the  provinces  of  the 
kingdom  with  perjury  and  sacrilege  and  with  the 
groans  of  those  unfortunate  victims  of  error, 
while  many  others  sacrificed  their  consciences  to 
their  possessions  and  repose,  and  purchased  both 
by  pretended  abjurations,  which  compelled  them 
to  worship  that  in  which  they  had  no  belief,  and 
to  receive  in  reahty  the  divine  bodv  of  the  holy 
of  holies  while  they  were  still  firmly  convinced 
that  they  were  eatmg  only  bread,  which  it  was 
still  their  dutv  to  abhor.  Such  was  the  general 
abomination,  born  of  flattery  and  cruelty.'* 

He  goes  on  to  say  how  the  bishops  lent 
themselves  to  this  impious  work,  and  used 
every  means  to  swell  the  number  of  their 
pretended  converts  in  order  to  gain  for 
themselves  the  reward  and  consideration 
of  the  Court;  and  how  intendants,  lieu- 
tenants, governors,  soldiers,  pursued  the 
same  course  for  the  same  object. 

"The  King,"  to  again  quote  his  words,  "re- 
ceived from  all  parts  the  news  of  these  persecu- 
tions and  conversions.  Those  who  had  abjured 
and  received  the  communion  were  counted  to 
him  by  thousands — two  thousand  in  one  place, 
six  thousand  in  another.  The  King  applauded 
his  power  and  his  piety.  He  believed  that  the 
days  of  the  preachmes  of  the  Apostles  had  re- 
turned, and  attributed  to  himself  all  the  honor. 
The  bishops  wrote  panegyrics  upon  him,  the 
Jesuits  made  the  pulpits  resound  with  his  praises. 
All  France  was  nlled  with  horror  and  confusion, 
with  triumph  and  joy  and  eulogy.  The  King 
entertained  no  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  those 
conversions,  the  bishops  took  care  that  he  should 
not,  and  beatified  him  beforehand.  He  swallowe:! 
this  poison  in  deep  draughts.  He  believed  that 
he  had  never  been  so  great  in  men's  eyes,  hail 
never  done  so  much  in  Gixl's  eves  to  atone  for 
his  sins  and  the  scandals  of  his  life." 

All  the  mistresses  with  whom  he  had 
lived  in  sin  had  never  wrought  a  tithe  part 
of  the  mischief  brought  about  by  this 
devout  wife.  Only  one  thing  was  wanted 
to  content  Madame  de  Maintenon's  most 
ambitious  aspirations — the  public  acknow- 
ledgment of  her  marriage;  but  to  this 
Louis,  guided  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
councils  of  Bossuet  and  F^ndlon,  would 
not  consent.  Finding  that  point  not  to 
be  gained,  she,  with  her  usual  prudence, 
freely  abandoned  it,  and  by  this  self-sacri- 
ficing resignation  established  a  further 
claim  upon  his  love  and  confidence. 
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In  private  her  conduct  was  haughty  and 
severe;  even  the  King's  daughters  ap- 
proached her  with  fear  and  trembHng,  and 
quitted  her  presence  seldom  without  tears. 
She  received  but  few  people,  visited  fewer. 
It  was  more  difficult  to  obtain  an  audience 
with  her  than  with  Majesty  itself.  When 
she  was  at  Versailles,  people,  even  of  the 
greatest  consequence,  who  desired  speech 
with  her,  could  obtain  it  only  by  watching 
for  her  egress  or  ingress,  and  even  then  it 
was  of  the  briefest.  Her  usual  daily  rou- 
tine was  as  follows:  upon  rising,  after 
having  performed  her  devotions,  she  would 
go  away  to  St.  Cyr,  a  magnificent  conven- 
tual establishment,  which  she  had  founded 
in  Paris  for  the  education  of  young  girls. 
There  she  would  dine  alone  in  her  apart- 
ment or  with  some  favorite  of  the  house ; 
dispense  her  charities,  which  were  very 
large,  amounting  to  between  fifty  and  sixty 
thousand  livres  a  year;  read  and  reply  to 
the  enormous  mass  of  letters  she  daily 
received,  principally  upon  church  affairs, 
and,  these  despatched,  return  in  time  to 
receive  the  King  at  the  hour  in  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  visit  her  apartments. 
At  nine  o'clock  she  partook  of  a  light  sup- 
per, after  which  her  women  put  her  to 
bed,  and  that  in  the  presence  of  the 
King  and  any  one  of  the  ministers  with 
whom  he  might  be  engaged  that  evening, 
and  who  still  continued  their  work  as  be- 
fore. At  ten  the  King  went  to  supper, 
the  curtains  of  the  bed  were  drawn,  and 
Madame  de  Maintenon  was  left  to  her 
repose.  When  present  at  the  Court  din- 
ners, her  manners  were  singularly  unassum- 
ing, ceding  the  first  places  not  only  to 
Monseigneur,  to  Monsieur,  and  to  the 
English  Court,  but  even  to  ladies  not  of 
royal  blood. 

The  King  always  showed  her  the  great- 
est respect,  more  especially  during  their 
promenades  and  rides  in  the  gardens  of 
Marly.     Saint-Simon  says : 

"  He  would  have  been  a  hundred  times  more 
free  with  the  Queen,  and  with  less  gallantry.  It 
was  a  respect  the  most  marked,  although  m  the 
midst  of  the  Court.  Their  carriages  moved  along 
side  by  side,  for  she  seldom  sat  in  the  King's 
chariot,  in  which  he  sat  alone,  while  she  used  a 
sedan  chair.  If  the  Dauphine,  or  the  Duchess 
du  Berry,  or  the  King's  daughters  were  in  the 
suite  they  followed  or  gathered  about  the  con- 
veyances on  foot ;  or  if  they  rode  in  the  carriages 
with  the  ladies  in  waitmg  they  still  remained  in 
the  rear.  The  King  frequently  walked  beside 
her  chair,  always  uncovered  and  stooping  when 
addressing  her  or  listening  her.     At  the  end  of 
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the  promenade  he  conducted  her  as  far  as  the 
housCftlook  leave  of  her  and  continued  his  walk 
or  ride?* 

As  she  grew  older  she  took  up  her  abode 
at  Marly,  and  no  longer  appeared  in  pub- 
lic; "and  when  by  chance  one  caught 
sight  of  her,  one  could  see  nothing  but 
hoods  and  black  wrappings."*  In  her 
chamber,  on  either  side  of  the  fireplace, 
there  were  two  arm-chairs :  one  for  her- 
self, the  other  for  the  King ;  before  each 
was  a  table,  and  in  front  of  the  King's  ta- 
ble were  two  stools,  one  of  which  was  for 
the  attending  minister  to  sit  upon,  the 
other  for  his  bag.  On  business  days  the 
royal  pair  were  alone  together  but  a  very 
short  time  before  the  minister  arrived,  and 
a  still  shorter  time  after  he  had  left.  Dur- 
ing these  councils  Madame  de  Mainte- 
non read  or  worked  upon  tapestry,  heard 
all  that  passed,  but  rarely  spoke.  Some- 
times the  King  would  ask  her  advice, 
which  she  gave  with  great  circumspection. 
She  never  appeared  to  have  any  bias,  or 
to  interest  herself  for  any  particular  person. 
But  the  minister  had  received  his  instruc- 
tions beforehand,  for  he  dared  make  no 
proposition  previous  to  having  consulted 
her.  Then  followed  much  finessing  be- 
tween the  two,  she  still  appearing  perfectly 
unconcerned  and  impartial,  and  yet  almost 
invariably  contriving  to  gain  her  proposed 
point ;  and  it  was  thus  that  three-fourths 
of  the  business  of  the  State  was  decided — 
Louis  ipiagined,  by  his  sole  authority,  but 
in  reality  it  was  by  hers. 

Little  by  little  a  sad  change  came  over 
the  Court  of  France ;  the  dark  shadows 
of  remorse  and  fanaticism  which  haunted 
the  King  overspread  its  atmosphere  and 
extinguished  its  brilliancy.  Even  from  de 
Maintenon  herself,  the  creator  of  this  r/- 
gime^  a  querulous  plaint  burst  forth  at  times. 
In  one  of  her  later  letters  she  says  (writing 
of  her  royal  spouse),  "  I  am  obliged  to  en- 
dure his  griefs,  his  silence,  his  vapors ;  he 
often  sheds  tears,  which  he  cannot  repress, 
when  he  feels  greatly  troubled.  He  has 
no  conversation."  The  courtiers  were  dull 
and  half  dead  with  emiui.  Literature  lost 
its  joyousness ;  Molibre  was  dead ;  Cor- 
neille,  his  genius  passed  away,  wrote  lugu- 
briously ;  La  Fontaine  pretended  devotion, 
translated  the  Scriptures,  wrote  commen- 
taries upon  them,  and  penned  an  extrava- 
gant eulogy  upon  the  revocation  of  the 
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Edict  of  Nantes.  Racine,  however,  was 
in  the  height  of  his  fame;  he  ^ps  de 
Maintenon's  poet.  It  was  for  the  use  of 
her  establishment  at  St.  Cyr  that  he  wrote 
'  AthaUe  '  and  *  Esther.**  But  with  her 
customary  heartless  selfishness,  she  aban- 
doned "  her  poet "  in  his  disgrace. 

Darker  and  darker  grew  the  clouds  that 
lowered  over  the  'closing  years  of  that  long 
eventful  reign.  Domestic  troubles,  the 
terrible  and  mysterious  deaths  of  the  Dau- 
phin and  Dauphine,  the  plots  and  cabals 
of  the  bastards  and  the  legitimates,  an 
empty  treasury,  a  beggared  people,  villages 
depopulated  by  war  and  by  the  Huguenot 
exodus,  weak  ministers,  incapable  gene- 
rals ;  the  crushing  defeats  of  Hochstadt, 
Ramilies,  Turin,  Oudenarde,  Malplaquet ; 
France,  stripped  of  her  conquests,  suing 
for  peace;  the  King,  broken  in  health, 
devoured  by  remorse,  insidiously  governed 
by  a  withered,  rheumatic  old  woman, 
cowering  over  the  fire  in  the  gloomy  cell- 
like chamber  at  Marly,  querulously  com- 
plaining, weeping,  groaning.  What  a 
change  from  the  France  of  Colbert,  of 
Conde,  and  Turenne!  What  a  change 
from  the  lover  of  la  Valli^re  and  de  Mon- 
tespan ! 

But  the  end  of  all  was  at  hand;  in  Au- 
gust 17 1 5  Louis  was  seized  with  a  fatal 
illness,  in  which  he  suffered  great  agony, 
but  endured  with  noble  fortitude.  During 
the  sad  time  Madame  de  Maintenon 
showed  little  or  no  sensibility ;  her  eyes 
were  dry,  her  face  cold  and  resigned.  A 
Catholic  by  profession,  and  doubtless  by 
conviction,  she  was  by  nature  a  Calvinist 
— cold,  sour,  fatalistic.     Four  days  before 


the  King's  death  she  left  him  and  retired 
to  St. -Cyr.  He  took  thi»  much  to  heart, 
and  never  ceased  asking  for  her  imtil  she 
was  compelled  to  return.  Two  days  after 
his  death  she  was  again  at  St-Cyr,  calmly 
arranging  her  chamber  and  superintend- 
ing the  affairs  of  the  establishment  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.t 

Beyond  a  few  of  his  immediate  atten- 
dants Louis  was  little  regretted,  even  by 
his  own  children.  The  nation  "  trembled 
with  joy.'*  Overwhelmed  with  taxation, 
crushed  beneath  the  horrors  of  unceasing 
war,  the  despairing  people  offered  up 
thanks  to  God  for  their  deliverance;  a 
hideous  nightmare,  a  nightmare  of  priest- 
craft, of  war,  of  famine,  seemed  to  have 
been  lifted  from  ofif  them.  Louis  had  out- 
lived his  age. 

From  the  day  that  she  finally  returned 
to  St.-Cyr  her  foot  never  again  passed  be- 
yond its  gloomy  cloisters.  Orleans  con- 
tinued her  pension  to  the  last ;  but  in  the 
hour  that  Louis  passed  away  her  star  was 
extinguished,  and  the  great  world  thought 
of  her  no  more.  She  received  but  few 
visitors,  only  those  with  whom  she  had 
been  intimate  at  Marly.  The  due  de 
Maine,  however,  spent  three  or  four  hours 
with  her  in  each  week,  and  her  affection 
for  him  never  cooled.  She  died  in  17 19, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-four. 

And  for  such  a  life  and  for  such  an  end, 
unloving  and  unloved,  she  had  lied,  and 
schemed,  and  betrayed,  repressed  every 
natural  instinct,  and  played  the  hypocrite, 
for  forty  years  I  The  game  was  scarcely 
worth  the  candle. — Temple  Bar. 


"PREMIERES  AMOURS." 

"On  revient  toujours 
A  ses  premieres  amours." 

When  I  called  at  the  Hollies  to-day. 
In  the  room  with  the  cedar- wood  presses, 

Aunt  Deb.  was  just  folding  away 

What  she  calls  her  "  memorial  dresses." 


*  In  the  latter  production  she  herself  figured  as 
Esther,  de  Monlespan  asVashti,  Louvois  as  Aman. 

t  She  had  shown  a  similar  callousness  at  the 
death  of  the  Dauphine,  to  whom  she  had  always 
pretended  to  be  greatly  attached.  She  was  at 
St.-Cyr  during  the  agony  of    that   unfortunate 


princess,  although  she  was  well  aware  that  a  &tal 
termination  to  her  illness  was  imminent.  When 
the  Duchess  and  afterwards  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy were  attacked  with  scarlet  fever  the  King 
attended  upon  both  until  the  last  hour,  but 
Madame  de  Maintenon  was  not  with  them. 
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There's  the  frock  that  she  wore  at  fifteen, — 

Short- waisted,  of  course — m^ abhorrence; 
There's  "  the  loveliest" — something  in  "  een" 

That  she  wears  in  her  portrait  by  Lawrence ; 

There's  the  "  jelick"  she  used  "  as  a  Greek,"  (!) 

There's  the  habit  she  got  her  bad  fall  in, 
There's  the  sheeny  old  moir6  antique 

That  she  opened  Squire  Lavender's  ball  in : — 

Sleek  velvet  and  scrapey  mohair, — 

Soft  muslin  and  bombazine  stately, — 
She  had  hung  them  each  over  a  chair 

To  the  paniers  she's  taken  to  lately 

(Which  she  showed  by  mistake).     And  I  thought. 

As  I  conned  o'er  the  cuts  and  the  fashions, 
That  the  faded  old  dresses  back  brought 

All  the  ghosts  of  my  pass'd-away  "  passions ;" — 

From  the  days  of  love's  earliest  dream, 

When  the  height  of  my  boyish  idea 
Was  to  bum,  like  a  young  Polypheme, 

For  a  somewhat  mature  Galatea. 

There  was  Julia,  who'd  "  tiffed  "  with  her  first, 
And  who  tlirew  me  as  soon  as  her  third  came ; 

There  was  Norah,  whose  cut  was  the  worst. 
For  she  told  me  to  wait  till  my  "  berd  "  came ; 

Matilda,  who  longed  but  "  to  soar 

Upon  Music's  ineffable  pinion;" 
Cornelia,  who  dared  rather  more, 

For  she  dabbled  in  Greek  and  Darwinian ; 

Pale  Blanche,  who  subsisted  on  salts. 

Stout  Bertha,  who  lived  upon  Schiller, 
Fair  Amy,  who  taught  me  to  waltz. 

Plain  Ann,  that  I  wooed  for  the  "siller;" 

All  danced  round  my  head  in  a  ring. 

Like  ^''Les  IVillis'*  that  somebody  painted, 
All  shapes  of  the  sweet  she-thing, — 

Shy,  scornful,  seductive,  and  sainted, — 

To  my  Wife,  in  the  days  she  was  young — 

"  How,  Sir,"  says  that  matron,  disgusted, 
"  Do  you  dare  to  include  Mb  among 

Your  loves  that  have  faded  and  rusted  ?" 

"  Not  at  all,"  I,  too  frankly,  retort. 

"  I  define  (you  can  scarce  need  assurance) 
Twixt  the  flames  of  poetical  sort. 

And  the  rush-light  of  wedded  endurance." 

Full  stop, — and  a  Sermon.     But  think, — 
There  was  surely  good  ground  for  a  quarrel, — 

She  had  checked  me  when  just  on  the  brink 

Of  (I  feel)  a  remarkable  Moral.  Austin  Dobson. 

—St.  Buifs. 
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If  it  be  lawful  to  grieve  over  a  dead  past, 
to  mourn  lost  Lycidas  or  wish  to  restore 
to  the  world's  regrets  Titian's  Peter  Mar- 
tyr or  Lionardo's  Cenacola;  if  we  may 
wish  back  again  Roman  civic  virtue,  Ita- 
lian culture,  Mediaeval  romance  ;  if  it  be 
not  right  only  to  acquiesce  in  all  the  ruins 
of  changeful  time,  and  conform  to  the 
cold  faith  that  whatever  is  is  best,  then 
surely  our  keenest  regrets  must  be  given 
to  Greek  beauty,  lost  to  us  now  as  irre- 
coverably as  the  face  of  Alcibiades  and  the 
sound  of  Demosthenes'  voice.  Regret  is 
always  unavailing  :  yet  love  is  fed  by  re- 
gret ;  and  we  cannot  love  past  beauty 
without  wishing  it  once  more  present.  The 
law  of  ceaseless  change  is  as  fixed  as  that 
of  disease  and  death  :  may  we  not  also 
mourn  for  our  present  lives  that  they  can- 
not taste  the  delights  either  of  the  past  or 
of  the  future  ?  The  beauty  of  a  child 
dies  alike  whether  the  child  lives  or  not. 
We  weep  for  the  maiden  Basilo  and  the 
boy  Quintilian.  Why  not  also  for  the 
beauty  of  the  young  Augustus  lost  in  the 
tinloveliness  of  his  manhood,  for  the  voice 
of  the  young  chorister,  for  the  sunset  of 
yesterday  ? 

So  it  is  with  Greek  beauty.  The  great 
god  Pan  is  dead.  That  sense  of  harmony 
which  dwelt  in  the  souls  of  Phidias  and 
Sophocles  is  now  but  the  echo  and  the 
shadow  of  a  shape  and  a  sound,  once  Hv- 
ing  to  delight  a  loving  world,  now  stored 
up,  shelved  and  numbered  in  museums  and 
libraries,  the  property  of  cities  and  ped- 
ants :  or  at  best,  and  for  those  who  love  it, 
only  existing  in  ruin.  Alas  !  we  do  but  de- 
ceive ourselves  if  we  think  that  we  can 
understand  the  symmetry  of  a  Greek  sta- 
tue or  the  rhythm  of  a  Greek  poem.  Our 
eyes  are  clouded  by  modern  art,  even  as 
our  ears  are  infected  by  the  grating  sound 
of  modern  vowels  and  consonants,  which 
must  needs  serve  to  represent  to  us  the 
harmony  of  the  Greek  language.  Greek 
beauty  is  not  for  us.  What  it  was  to  those 
who  lived  when  Greek  art  was  living  we 
can  but  guess.  We  cannot  know  as  the 
Greeks  knew.  Nor  can  its  worshippers 
and  imitators  revive  it.  What  are  Keats 
and  Goethe,  what  are  Thorwaldsen  and 
Flaxman,  but  barbarian  guards  of  a  royal 
sepulchre  ?  The  forms  that  issue  from  it 
are  but  those  of  "  Grecian  ghosts  that  in 


battle  were  slain,"  bearing  like  Deiphobus 
in  the  ^neid  the  ugly  scars  and  stains 
of  their  contest  with  devouring  time. 
Shall  we  not  grieve  for  this  ? 

There  is  a  picture,  well  known  to  many 
of  our  readers,  painted  by  an  artist  who 
has  as'pure  a  love  of  beauty  and  faith  in 
Greek  ideals  as  any  living  or  dead.  It  re- 
presents a  group  of  musicians  in  Greek 
dress  ;  noble  figures  such  as  we  may  fancy 
Sophocles  to  have  been  in  the  pride  of  his 
manhood.  Above  their  heads  lies  a  gi- 
gandc  bass  viol.  Each  holds  a  wooden 
instrument,  vioHn,  tenor  or  violoncello :  and 
lovely  women  stand  by  with  arras  twined 
round  each  other  and  Usten  to  their  music 
The  conceit  is  pretty — it  is  the  homage  of 
modem  to  ancient  art.  Yet  it  seems  to  us 
to  be  almost  grotesque.  We  cannot  conceive 
that  any  but  Gothic  sounds  can  come 
from  those  romantic  fiddles  :  we  cannot 
believe  that  Phidias  or  Plato  could  have 
endured  the  discords  and  resolutions  of 
modem  music.  But  suppose  the  idea  in- 
verted. Paint  four  modem  musicians  with 
thoughtful  German  faces  transformed  by 
the  beauty  of  sound,  and  place  in  their 
hands  and  at  their  lips  the  Doric  flute  and 
the  Lesbian  lyre  :  and  this  would  repre- 
sent in  an  allegory  the  attitude  of  modem 
minds  trying  to  reproduce  to  themselves 
the  absolute  grace  and  severity  which 
charms  and  awes  us  as  we  listen  "  with 
dull  and  tuneless  ear"  at  the  closed  doors 
of  that  temple  of  harmony. 

We  will,  to  make  the  contrast  more 
plain,  take  a  few  instances  in  different  arts 
where  the  modem  spirit  has  tried  to  re- 
present the  Greek  spirit  to  a  later  age, 
or  clothe  itself  in  Greek  forms.  One  of 
the  noblest  of  Mendelssohn's  works  is  his 
"  Antigone."  Those  who  have  heard  it 
performed  as  it  is  given  in  some  of  the 
theatres  of  Germany,  with  a  good  orches- 
tra, a  sufficient  niise  en  seine  and  compe- 
tent actors,  will  allow  that  it  is  capable  of 
affording  high  pleasure  to  cultivated  minds. 
As  the  greatness  of  "  Hamlet"  or"  Othello" 
makes  itself  felt  through  the  rantings 
of  a  strolling  band  of  players,  so  the  splen- 
dor«  of  the  genius  of  Sophocles  is  obscur- 
ed, but  not  hidden,  by  all  the  shortcom- 
ings of  the  German  stage.  The  high  hu- 
man interest  of  the  story,  the  contrast 
and  play  of  character,  the  balance  of  inci- 
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dent,  the  severe  dramatic  propriety  are 
present  to  our  minds  as  they  may  have 
been  to  the  minds  of  Athenians  who  lis- 
tened to  the  play  two  thousand  years  ago. 
There  the  ancient  and  the  modern  meets 
on  equal  ground — or  perhaps  the  modem 
has  the  advantage ;  for  modern  poets  have 
sounded  the  diapason  of  human  feeling 
with  even  a  more  masterly  touch  than  the 
ancients  whom  they  have  followed;  and  the 
modern  spectator  is  accustomed  to  more 
subtle  analysis  and  no  less  lofty  a  concep- 
tion than  the  Greek.  But  this  is  the 
spirit,  not  the  form.  The  form  is  modern, 
Gothic,  almost  barbarous.  Classical  dic- 
tionaries and  disquisitions  on  the  Greek 
theatre  prescribe  the  position  of  the  altar, 
the  number  of  the  chorus,  the  proper  doors 
for  exit  and  entrance.  The  Greek  verse 
is  correctly  translated  into  heroics  more  or 
less  sonorous.  The  result  is  a  work  of  art 
which  to  our  ears  and  eyes  is  harmonious 
as  well  as  exalted  in  sentiment.  But  the 
effect  is  German,  not  Greek,  except  so  fat 
as  what  is  human  is  akin  all  the  world 
over.  As  far  as  the  resuscitation  of  a 
Greek  tragedy  is  concerned,  we  would 
gladly  give  up  all  the  resources  of  modem 
music  employed  with  the  profound  know- 
ledge and  fastidious  taste  of  Mendelssohn, 
if  we  could  hear  the  simple  strains  of  that 
music  which  Sophocles  accepted  as  truly 
in  tune  with  his  own  dramatic  concep- 
tions, and  the  more  than  musical  harmo- 
nies of  the  Greek  language  modulated  by 
the  voice  of  Greek  players.* 

In  the  dramatic  attempts  of  our  own 
country  this  contrast  is  more  strongly 
marked  To  take  a  familiar  instance  :  an 
adaptation  of  the  tragedy  of  "  Medea" 
has  lately  been  seen  on  the  English  stage, 
in  which  the  genius  of  a  single  actor  has 
had  power  to  interest  spectators  of  all 
classes.  Of  Miss  Bateman  we  would  say 
"  ingenio  valet  non  arte."  She  has  the 
natural  instinct  of  an  actress,  and  the  in- 
stincts which  are  the  growth  of  experience 
and  education  :  but  not,  in  our  judgment, 
that  knowledge  of  and  sympathy  with 
Greek  art  which  is  essential  to  a  worthy 
rendering  of  so   great    a   theme.      And, 


*  The  subject  of  the  relation  between  ancient 
and  modern  tragedy  has  been  treated  with  much 
skill  and  feeling  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Symonds,  in  the  ninth 
chapter  of  his  "  Studies  of  the  Greek  Poets,'*  a 
work  full  of  instruction  and  suggestion  to  those 
who  are  or  who  are  not  acquainted  with  Greek 
literature  itself. 


therefore,  in  spite  of  the  merits  of  Miss 
BatlJfeian's  impersonation  of  Medea,  we 
feel  uneasily  that  this  is  not  Greek,  and 
would  rather  that  she  were  called  by  some 
other  name  and  clothed  in  some  other 
garb.  But  if  Medea  comes  short  of  per- 
fection, what  are  we  to  say  of  the  rest 
of  the  troupe  and  of  the  play  it- 
self ?  Euripides  is  degraded  to  common- 
place English  verse  ;  and  most  of  the  act- 
ors— it  would  seem — barely  tolerate  the 
ungracious  parts  which  they  sustain  in 
order  to  support  the  principal  figure.  Such 
a  fault  would  be  impossible  in  a  real  Greek 
play.  What  Shakespeare  effected  by  genius 
the  Greeks  effected  by  art :  none  of  the 
personages  introduced  are  superfluous  or 
uninteresting,  like  those  wordy  abstractions 
which  crowd  Schiller's  stage  ;  all  is  in  its 
place  and  to  the  purpose.  But  to  return 
to  our  English  "  Medea."  The  dresses 
are  tawdry  or  shabby  ;  the  scenery  com- 
monplace ;  the  whole  conception  of  the 
play  is  realistic  :  so  much  so,  that  on  the 
one  hand  the  metrical  rhythm  often  sounds 
constrained,  and  on  the  other  we  do  not 
feel  shocked  when  Medea — O  Horace ! 
— thrusts  a  knife  into  her  children's  bodies, 
coram  popuioj  in  the  midst  of  a  huddling, 
shouting  crowd  of  /tow^d  Trpoacjna,  The 
fact  is  that  author  and  actors  alike  are 
ignorant  or  have  forgotten  that  Greek  art 
in  all  things  will  have  perfection  :  there  is 
no  d  peu  prh  in  it.  By  instinct  and  by 
convention  which  sanctioned  instinct  the 
Greek  of  the  great  age  thought  and  wrote 
right :  and  any  attempt  to  represent 
Greek  subjects  as  the  Greeks  represented 
them  is  intolerable  if  the  treatment  of  them 
is  not  absolutely  severe.  And  this  severi- 
ty is  not  attainable  by  modem  artists.  This 
is  the  secret  of  the  distaste  we  feel  when 
we  hear  Jason  or  Creon  employing  gestures 
which  belong  to  English  stage  tradition, 
or  supported  by  the  cheap  illusions  of  stage 
scenery  and  perspective.  In  the  Greek 
drama  there  is  no  illusion  :  it  is  more  akin 
to  sculpture  than  painting ;  the  atmosphere 
of  gods  and  heroes  is  congenial  to  it ;  the 
sea  and  sky  of  Attica  are  its  proper  sce- 
nery ;  the  measured  movement  of  trimeter 
verse  is  its  native  speech. 

Goethe's  "  Iphigenie"  is  generally  quot- 
ed as  the  great  model  and  instance  of  the 
modern  antique.  But  is  it  a  real  repro- 
duction of  the  antique  ?  In  many  points 
it  approaches  the  Greek  closely,  especially 
in  the  choric  songs  and  gnomic  sentences 
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which  are  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  prin- 
cipal characters  for  want  of  a  dfcrus. 
But  it  is  not  a  single,  flawless  work.  It  is 
a  combination  of  classical  and  modern — 
a  greater  poem,  it  may  be,  but  a  less  com- 
plete vork  of  art  than  either  of  two  plays 
with  which  it  will  bear  comparison — Schil- 
ler's "  Braut  von  Messina,"  and  Milton's 
"  Samson  Agonistes."  Whilst  the  form  of 
the  play  is  in  many  respects  classical,  the 
interest  of  the  action,  as  Mr.  Lewes  has 
well  pointed  out,  rests  on  situations  and 
develoj)ments  of  character  which  are  ra- 
ther modern  than  classical  in  their  spirit. 
And  what  is  the  result  ?  "  Iphigenie"  is 
coldly  admired.  We  acknowledge  its  per- 
fect- workmanshin  ;  but  it  dops  not^  t^uch 
Ui:  V.Z  we  are  touched  by  every  page  of 
"  Hermann  and  Dorothea,"  where  neither 
scene  nor  manner  is  too  remote  to  win 
the  full  sympathy  of  the  poet. 

In  the  "  Bride  of  Messina"  Schiller 
adopts,  with  some  variations,  the  Greek 
tragic  method,  including  the  chorus, 
which  Goethe  discards.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  chorus,  it  is  obvious,  does 
away  with  all  illusion.  But  Schiller,  in 
his  interesting  preface  to  the  play,  dis- 
claims illusion.  This  absence  of  illusion, 
this  control  of  emotion  is,  he  says,  the 
great  recommendation  of  the  chorus. 
The  heroic  drama  must  not  be  too  emo- 
tional :  it  must,  like  all  true  art,  point  the 
way  from  an  actual  to  a  possible  stage. 
Schiller  keeps  so  well  in  sight  these  funda- 
mentals of  Greek  tragedy,  that  his  work, 
though  not  Greek  in  form,  creates  in 
modern  minds,  we  may  believe,  some- 
what the  same  effect  which  was  created 
by  a  play  of  -^schylus,  and  yet  he  no- 
where imitates  directly. 

Compared  with  "  Samson  Agonistes," 
"  Iphigenie"  is  less  studied  and  less  classi- 
cal. In  Milton's  tragedy  the  happy  adap- 
tation of  Greek  method  and  Greek  senti- 
ment to  a  Hebrew  subject  produces  the 
effect  of  art  without  a  too  painful  sense  of 
imitation.  Yet  "  Samson  Agonistes"  is  a 
stupendous  /our  de  force.  No  poet  but 
Milton  has  had  like  him  the  power  of  as- 
similating literature  of  all  kinds  and  fusing 
it  into  his  own  magnificent  diction.  Wit- 
ness the  whole  of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  in 
which  there  is  hardly  a  line  that  is  not 
echoed  from  some  recollection  of  Greek, 
Latin,  or  Italian  poetry  ;  and  yet  it  is  all 
his  own.  It  is  something  of  this  power  of 
assimilation  executed  in  a  different  direc- 


tion, which  enables  Mr.  Jebb  to  think  in 
Empedoclean  hexameters,  and  transfer 
Mr.  Browning's  philosophy  into  the  rigid 
metres  of  Pindar.  It  is  true  that  the  sense 
of  difficulty  overcome  is  inseparable  from 
a  translation,  and  particularly  a  transla- 
tion into  a  classical  language,  and  inter- 
feres with  our  perfect  pleasure  in  reading 
it.  But  how  perfectly  is  that  difficulty 
overcome  in  "  Tithonus,"  in  "  Laelius,*' 
and  "  dvafiVTjaig^^  I  These  wonderfiil 
translations  (we  know  nothing  to  stand 
near  them  except  a  few  of  Mr.  Munro's 
happiest  efforts)  are  not  merely  imitations 
of  the  classics;  they  are  written,  as  it 
were,  from  the  very  heart  of  the  antique. 
But  w^  mus^  rot  take  them  for  more 
than  they  claim  to  be.  They  are  gems, 
not  statues ;  perfect  works  of  art,  but  not 
to  be  classed  with  original  poems  such  as 
those  of  which  we  have  spoken.  Indeed, 
the  strain  of  sustaining  the  burden  for 
long  would  be  intolerable,  from  the  tedi- 
ousness  of  elaborating  at  length  what 
should  be  produced  by  enthusiasm  for 
the  original ;  that  alone  makes  a  transla- 
tion possible,  and  it  seldom  supports  a 
translator  to  the  end  of  a  lengthy  work. 

It  happens  that  the  distance  at  which 
Goethe's  "  Iphigenie"  stands  from  the 
Greek  may  be  gauged  by  a  real  curiosity 
of  literature,  a  Greek  translation  of  the 
tragedy,  faultless  in  grammar  and  metre, 
carried  out  with  admirable  skill  and  fideli- 
ty by  a  German  professor.  The  result  is 
a  literary  work  which  resembles  a  Greek 
tragedy,  much  in  the  same  degree  as  Ma- 
dame Tussaud's  wax  model  resembles 
Frederick  the  Great.  But  Goethe  is  not 
to  be  arraigned  for  this.  He  spent  no  pe- 
dantic pains  to  make  his  workmanship 
like  the  antique.  He  possessea  the  Greek 
spirit  as  few  modems  have  possessed  it; 
but  writing  in  harmony  with  the  Greek 
spirit,  he  did  not  greatly  care  merely  to 
reproduce  it ;  he  thought  more  of  his 
own  Iphigenia  than  of  her  of  the  Greek 
poets.  And,  after  all,  he  did  not  set 
"  Iphigenie"  among  his  greatest  works. 

The  contrast  of  methods  may  be  made 
more  striking  by  referring  to  two  entirely 
opposite  treatments  of  a  Greek  subject — 
"  Atalanta  in  Calydon,"  and  "  Balaus- 
tion."  In  the  first  the  Greek  model  is 
closely  imitated ;  and  in  spite  of  the 
strain  of  Biblical  language  and  thought 
which  runs  here  and  there  through  the 
work,  the  style  and  diction  of  Greek  tra- 
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gedy  rules  all.  In  "  Balaustion,"  on  the 
otner  hand,  though  there  is  enough  of 
Greek  sentiment  to  carry  the  story,  the  form 
is  entirely  modem  ;  the  Greek  feeling  is  ex- 
plained and  accounted  for,  not  presumed. 
The  one  is  beautiful  by  its  smoothness,  or 
melody,  or  variety,  or  liery  strength  of 
language,  and  by  the  echo  of  Greek 
thoughts  which  sounds  in  it.  The  other 
has  but  httle  aid  from  beauty  of  form,  for 
Mr.  Browning  cares  as  little  for  form  as 
Carlyle  himself,  but  it  tells  a  Greek  story 
to  moderns,  and  puts  its  readers  in  posses- 
sion of  the  feelings  which  produced  the 
story,  so  far  as  that  is  possible  in  modern 
times.  "  Atalanta"  is  a  close  study  from 
the  Greek  ;  **  Balaustion"  is  a  Greek 
litory  told  into  rnoderri  verse  y  and  though 
one  has  few  faults  and  the  other  many, 
perhaps  "  Balaustion"  rings  more  true  for 
all  its  harshness.  "  Atalanta"  is  a  richer 
plant,  set  in  a  barren  soil ;  but  that  in 
which  "  Balaustion"  was  sown  may  yield 
other  fruit  to  other  tillers,  as  it  did  to  the 
masters  of  the  Italian  Renaissance. 

All  our  modern  art  is  a  Renaissance  of 
one  kind  or  another.  A  striking  and  beau- 
tiful instance  is  afforded  by  Mr.  Morris's 
poems.  Whether  he  treats  a  Norse  Saga, 
a  mediaeval  legend,  or  a  Greek  myth,  he 
moves  with  equal  ease  and  grace.  Pictures 
of  varied  beauty  present  themselves  with- 
out effort  to  his  mind,  which  is  a  mirror  of 
all  forms  of  beauty.  But  though  he  uses 
Greek  subjects,  neither  his  treatment  of 
them,  nor  the  effect  produced  is  Greek. 
There  is  something  barbaric  in  his  love  for 
color,  gems,  fur,  bright  robes;  something 
that  almost  recalls  the  gaudy  trappings  of 
the  "  Niebelungenlied."  Even  when  he  is 
most  classical,  he  resembles  rather  the  Ro- 
man revival  of  Greek  art  than  Greek  art 
itself.  His  art  is  indeed  a  double  Renais- 
sance, for  his  Greek  form  comes  to  him 
through  Chaucer,  and  Chaucer's  Renais- 
sance lias  the  true  note  of  a  Renaissance ; 
the  spirit  of  the  age  taking  its  pleasure  in 
the  antique,  and  borrowing  so  much  of  it 
as  suited  its  own  purpose, — sometimes  in- 
vesting modern  feeling  in  ancient  form,  as 
in  the  story  of  Medea  or  Dido,  in  the 
"  Canterbury  Tales ; "  sometimes  the  con- 
verse, as  in  the  Manciple's  Tale,  in  which 
the  ancient  myth  of  Coronis  appears  in  a 
fourteenth-century  dress.  Indeed  both 
methods  are  inseparable  from  a  living  Re- 
naissance. In  "  Julius  Caesar,"  for  instance, 
it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  we  are  hearing 


Shaksgeare  in  toga  and  sandals,  of  Plu- 
tarch«^  Elizabethan  trunk  hose.  In  either 
case,  naivety — an  ill-used  word,  which 
really  means  not  to  be  ashamed  of  one's 
generation — is  essential  to  the  true  Renais- 
sance. Pedantry  spoils  all ;  even  Raphael 
was  too  learned. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the 
aiMxl>poavv7jf  the  self-restraint  of  the  Greeks. 
How  far  this  self-restraint  has  its  origin  in 
incompleteness,  in  days  when  the  power  of 
feeling  transcended  the  power  of  formal  ex- 
pression, we  will  leave  to  artists  to  decide. 
If  we  compare  the  mosaics  of  St.  Mark's, 
of  which  Mr.  Ruskin  has  written  so  beau- 
tifully and  so  illogically,  or  Giotto's  and 
Cimabue's  paintings,  or  the  sculptures  of 
Welib  Cathedral,  witb  the  -*Etijne:r-i\  .pa-. 
bles,  for  instance,  we  shall  be  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  chastening  and  pruning  of 
art  was  due  partly  to  inexperience,  partly 
to  design.  But  Phidias  and  Sophocles,  at 
any  rate,  had  full  mastery  over  the  modes 
of  expression.  They  were,  of  course,  in- 
fluenced by  tradition,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  doubt  that  their  self-restraint  was  mat- 
ter of  choice  as  well  as  habit.  Modern 
art  cannot  be  confined  within  these  limits. 
It  must  be  less  stately  in  proportion  as  it  is 
more  full  of  emotion ;  it  must  lose  as  well 
as  gain.  And  so,  when  a  modern  artist 
attempts  to  treat  a  Greek  subject  in  a 
Greek  manner,  he  is  in  almost  every  case 
either  too  calm  for  the  moderns  or  too  un- 
restrained for  the  ancients.  Our  English 
Laocoon  roars  with  his  mouth  open  ;  our 
English  Ajax  is  discovered  in  the  midst  of 
his  raving,  not  as  Lessing  describes  him  in 
the  Greek  picture,  "  sitting  exhausted  after 
his  brainsick  hero's  deeds,  full  of  the  re- 
solve to  die  by  his  own  hand."  It  is  in- 
deed this  sobermindedness,  this  stem  con- 
trol of  all  emotion  within  the  bounds  of 
art,  which  is  wanting  and  must  be  wanting 
to  our  more  obvious  modes  of  representa- 
tion. Modem  subtlety  of  thought  and 
expression  finds  the  Greek  constraint  dull. 
It  may  not  be  altogether  wrong;  but  it 
should  be  content  with  its  proper  methods, 
and  not  enter  into  rivalry  with  that  which 
in  its  own  domain  is  perfect  and  absolute. 

Keats  stands  alone.  But  his  art  resem- 
bles that  of  Ariosto  rather  than  that  of 
Milton.  Milton  takes  up  his  well-loved 
classical  names  and  thoughts  and  lifts 
them  into  modern  sunlight;  but  for  the 
most  part  he  only  reflects  the  ancients,  he 
does  not  create  afresh  on  their  ground. 
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Every  line,  every  thought  of  Keats's  is  a 
creation;  but  his  poetry  is  romanticVather 
than  classical.  Milton  is  classical  in  Hell 
and  in  Eden ;  Keats  is  classical  by  circum- 
stance and  from  sympathy  with  beauty, 
rather  than  because  the  Greek  form  is  na- 
tural to  him.  Like  Morris,  but  in  a  much 
higher  spirit,  he  is  penetrated  with  tlie 
power  of  Greek  beauty ;  and  his  art  finds 
its  development  in  creation,  not  in  imita- 
tion. In  Keats  the  romantic  element,  the 
richness  of  fancy,  the  love  of  outward  na- 
ture— in  short,  the  warm  modern  life — is 
too  strong  to  be  bound  by  the  rules  of 
Greek  art.  It  is  but  rarely  that  we  find 
him  speaking  from  the  true  Greek  feeling, 
as  in  such  lines  as  these : — 

**  A  mimic  temple,  so  complete  and  true 
In  sacred  custom,  that  he  well  nigh  fear'd 
To  search  it  inwards ;"  * 

or — 

"  loth  was  he  to  move 
From  the  imprinted  couch,  and  when  he  did 
'Twas  with  slow  languid  paces  and  face  hid 
In  muflling  hands  ;" 

or — 

**  I  would  steer 
My  skifT  alonrj  green  shelving  coasts  to  hear 
The  shepherd  s  pine  come  clear  from  every  steep, 
Mingled  with  ceaseless  bleating  of  his  sheep." 

Keats  is  worthy  to  be  accepted  by  the 
laurelled  company  who  grasped  the  hands 
of  Dante.  He  has  risen,  it  may  be,  above 
Greek  art ;  but  he  is  not  one  of  the 
Greeks.  If  he  has,  to  use  his  own  words, 
**  in  too  late  a  day  touched  the  beautiful 
mythology  of  Greece,  he  has  not  also 
**  dulled  its  brightness."  He  has  added  a 
warmth  and  a  color  to  that  which  was 
distant  and  severe,  and  Praxiteles  like, 
made  Xiol>e,  whom  the  gods  had  turned 
into  stone,  tlush  into  blood  again  by  his 
inagic.  When  Keats,  as  in  Hyperion,  be- 
comes more  Mil  tonic-classical,  he  suggests 
comparison,  and  loses  something  of  his 
native  freshness  and  vigor.  When  he  is 
most  himself  he  is  least  classical,  and  most 
like  Shakespeare,  whose  Greeks  are  as  per- 
fect as  his  Italians,  because  they  have  no 
pretence  to  academical  form. 

The  failure  of  modem  art  •  to  reproduce 
the  spirit  of  Greece  is  less  obser\able  in 
painting  than  elsewhere.  We  will  not  in- 
quire how  far  this  may  be  owing  to  the 
fact  that  so  little  of  Greek  painting  has 

*  Kvcn  hero  his  Gv"»thic  mind  finds  its  wav — 
••  l>own  sidelong  aisles  and  into  niches  cold,'* 


been  preserved  by  which  to  judge  our  owd. 
Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  whether  a 
critic's  taste  goes  astray  for  want  of  Greek 
standards,  or  whether  the  Greek  spirit  has 
really  been  caught  by  our  painters  more 
than  by  our  poets,  there  are  modem  works 
which  remind  us  of  Greek  art  without 
paining  us  by  contrast.  We  do  not  refer 
to  the  cold  correctness  of  French  classi- 
cism, as  lifeless  as  the  Diisseldorf  school  of 
religious  paintings.  The  most  successful 
modern-classical  painters  are  of  the  Eng- 
lish school.  Watts  has  restraint  and  dig- 
nity ;  Leighton,  lusciousness  of  form  and 
joy  of  living;  Poynter,  grace  of  outline; 
Moore,  sweetness  and  severity;  Bume 
Jones,  passion  and  power  of  abstraction. 
Yet  in  all  of  these,  nearly  as  they  approach 
in  many  things  to  the  Greek,  the  modem 
spirit  is  present,  both  in  its  excess  and  de- 
fect— excess  of  thoughtfulness,  defect  of 
sublimity.  They  are  all — but  Leighton 
least  of  all — too  subjective  to  be  complete- 
ly classical.  Their  art  is  partly  an  imita- 
tion, partly  a  development — ^a  true  de- 
velopment it  may  be,  certainly  a  living 
growth — but  as  surely  a  product  of  the 
age  in  which  they  live,  as  the  poems  of 
Keats,  and  like  his  poems,  not  alien  to,  but 
not  of  the  same  order  as,  the  works  of 
Greek  masters. 

In  sculpture  the  material  conditions 
necessitate  restraint  and  sacrifice.  It  is 
impossible  (though  Bernini  has  almost  ac- 
complished the  impossible)  to  be  florid  in 
stone.  Every  sculptor  must  light  at  least 
the  lamp  of  sacrifice,  though  in  other  re- 
spects he  may  work  in  darkness.  The 
best  artists  know  best  how  difficult  and 
how  necessary  it  is  to  restrain  their  desire 
of  expression  within  the  limits  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  material  in  which  they 
work.  This  necessity,  indeed,  has  led 
some  critics  to  place  sculpture  highest 
among  the  arts,  as  least  attainable  by  com- 
mon minds.  From  the  merdj  material, 
as  we  see  it  represented  in  the  hideous  ar- 
ray of  marble  and  plaster  busts  of  our 
annual  Academy  show,  to  such  sublime 
eftbrts  as  Watt's  "  Clytie,"  there  is  but  lit- 
tle range  of  method,  though  a  pc^ar  dis- 
tance in  sentiment  Yet  the  •*Clytie'* 
would  have  seemed  imperfect  and  iirq^u- 
lar  to  a  Greek ;  and  the  best  works  of 
Stor}-  and  Woolner  are  less  classical,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  than  the  weaker 
conceptions  of  Canova.  And  if  Thorwald- 
sen,  Gibson,  and  other  fiunoos  names  are 
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objected,  as  showing  that  it  is  possible  to 
moderns  to  work  in  the  style  of  the  Greeks, 
we  still  answer  that,  if  the  works  of  these 
artists  are  in  the  spirit  of  Phidias  or  Praxi- 
teles, they  are  not  of  their  schools.  Sculp- 
ture, it  is  true,  brings  us  nearer  to  the 
Greek  than  any  other  branch  of  art. 
There  is  no  language  to  translate,  no  lost 
color  to  revive,  no  past  life  to  reproduce. 
The  aim  is  the  same :  to  represent  in  the 
same  material  the  idealised  human  body. 
But  the  manner  of  conceiving  the  ideal  is 
and  must  be  different.  What  modem 
statue  affects  us  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Athlete  of  the  Vatican  or  the  Barberini 
Faun,  not  to  speak  of  such  divine  works 
as  the  Venus  of  Milo,  or  the  Theseus  ? 
As  well  might  we  compare  a  modern 
Gothic  church  with  Westminster  Abbey, 
as  Thorwaldsen's  lovely  Ganymede  with  a 
statue  from  the  Parthenon.  Sculpture,  as 
Mr.  J.  A.  Symonds  says  in  his  graceful 
and  philosophic  essay  "  On  the  Genius  of 
Greek  Art,"  was  the  dominant  art  in  Greek 
times,  as  music  is  in  out  own  age.  Our 
art  must  have  more  mobility  than  theirs. 
It  may  be  right  even  to  abstain  from  sculp- 
ture altogether ;  but,  if  not,  then  the  true 
function  of  the  nineteenth  century  sculp- 
ture is  to  do  for  this  age  what  Donatello 
and  Michael  Angelo  did  for  theirs.  The 
Moses  and  the  sculptures  of  the  Lauren- 
tian  Chapel  are  worthy  to  be  ranked  with 
the  greatest  Greek  art.  But  they  are  pure 
Renaissance  work.  That  is  to  say,  they 
are  by  the  hand  of  a  master  whom  a  deep 
knowledge  of  Greek  art  did  not  prevent 
from  working  in  the  full  spirit  of  Italian 
sentiment.  The  word  Renaissance,  indeed, 
is  misleading.  The  new  art  was  bom  of 
the  marriage  of  the  antique  and  the  medi- 
aeval ;  not  the  antique  itself  reborn.  Liv- 
ing art  can**  never  work  by  the  rules  of  a 
former  century;  for  it  can  never  know  the 
spirit  of  which  those  rules  were  the  neces- 
sary result.  To  live  it  must  represent  the 
ideas  of  its  own  age,  as  the  ancients  repre- 
sented the  ideas  of  their  age;  and  if  it 
aims  merely  at  reproduction  it  must  fail 
for  want  of  the  reality  which  is  based  on 
experience  alone. 

As,  then,  we  are  not  Greeks,  we  must 
be  content  not  to  imitate  the  Greeks. 
That  form  of  beauty  only  lives  for  us  in 
mutilated  fragments;  we  cannot  know  it 
so  as  to  reproduce  it.  It  lives  to  delight, 
to  instruct,  to  warn  us — to  be  a  part  of 
all  true  ideas  of  beauty;  but  we  can  no 


more  enter  into  the  full  enjoyment  of  it, 
thsK^we  can  follow  in  spirit  the  procession 
of  the  Pepios,  or  roam  on  Cithaeron  under 
the  frenzy  of  Dionysos.  That  art  was  the 
expression  of  national  life  and  national 
religion.  To  us  the  Zeus  of  Olympia, 
were  it  still  in  existence,  would  be  a  work 
of  art,  not  a  God.  To  us  Aphrodite  is  an 
abstraction;  to  Euripides,  who  wrote  the 
Hippolytus,  she  was  a  reality.  Our  artists 
can  no  more  clothe  in  form  the  religious 
beliefs  of  the  Greeks  than  they  can  paint 
Holy  Families  and  Visions  of  St.  Francis. 
Faith  is  wanting;  without  which,  repre- 
sentation in  such  cases  is  little  more  than 
archaeology.* 

What  then  is  the  lesson  to  be  leamt 
from  this  negation  ?  It  may  be  laid 
down  as  a  rule  that  sound  art  is  never 
the  invention  or  the  property  of  a  few 
artists,  but  belongs  to  a  school  the  sum- 
mits of  which  are  marked  by  its  great  mas- 
ters. This  is  the  teaching  of  the  Renais- 
sance in  all  its  forms,  as  it  is  the  teaching 
of  all  the  Greek,  Roman,  and  mediaeval 
styles.  But  we  have  no  modern  school. 
At  least  we  have  no  modern  English 
school.  Our  best  artists  stand  alone. 
The  others  are  imitators,  not  a  school  in 
the  same  sense  as  there  is  a  French  school 
and  was  an  Umbrian,  Venetian,  Bolognese 
school.  We  have  tried  to  show  that  isolat- 
ted  and  partial  attempts  to  reproduce  the 
Greek  antique  have  failed  whenever  they 
have  come  too  near  their  models.  In 
what  direction  then  is  Greek  art  to  in- 
fluence a  modern  school  ?  Are  Greek 
subjects  to  be  avoided  altogether,  or  may 
they  be  treated,  but  in  the  modem,  the 
romantic  spirit  ?  Not,  we  think,  the  for- 
mer. That  would  be  an  act  of  renuncia- 
tion too  complete  to  be  tolerable;  and 
some  of  our  greatest  artists — notably  Watts 

,1  -    —  -  -^ 

*  **  Cette  grandeur,  cette  Eloquence,  ces  temps 
Wroiques  de  la  pensee,  sont-ils  done  perdus  ? 
Oui,  monsieur,  ils  le  sont,  et  voili  notre  dire,  et 
voilk  aussi  un  long  pr^ambule  :  mais  si  vous 
Tavez  lu,  il  n'y  a  pas  grand  mal  ^  present ;  nous 
en  profiterons  au  contraire,  et  nous  nous  servirons 
de  notre  histoire,  choisie  au  hasard  entre  mille, 
pour  poser  un  principc.  C'est  que  tout  est  mode, 
que  le  possible  change^  et  que  chaque  sihle  a  son  in- 
stinct, Et  qu'est-ce  que  cela  prouve  ?  direz-vous. 
Cela  prouve,  monsieur,  plus  que  vous  ne  croyez ; 
cela  prouve  que  tout  action,  ou  tout  ^crit,  ou  tout 
demonstration  quelconque,  faite  ^  Timitation  du 
pass^,  ou  sur  une  inspiration  ^trang^re  i  nous, 
est  absurdeetextravagante." — Alfred  de  Mus- 
SET,  "  Lettres  de  Dupuis  et  Cotonet  **  ("Cn- 
tcs,"  p.  353). 
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— have  shown  that  it  is  not  wholly  need- 
ful. But  they  can  be  treated  rightly  V^ly 
by  a  few,  who  have  culture  enough  to 
know  what  has  been,  and  genius  enough 
to  use  it  without  losing  sympathy  with 
their  own  age. 

For  the  many,  the  va(iOriKo<f)6poiy  who 
must  work  with  more  of  love  and  know- 
ledge than  genius,  Greek  subjects  are  too 
great.  Only  the  priests  may  lay  their 
hand  on  the  ark.  Now  as  always  we  must 
study  by  day  and  study  by  night  the  Greek 
exemplars — being  sure  that  in  no  other 
school  can  be  learnt  the  principles  of 
beauty ;  form,  proportion,  light  and  shade; 
nobleness  of  intention,  restraint,  renuncia- 
tion But  we  must  study  in  order  to  l»^arn 
and  enjoy,  not  in  order  to  mutate,  not  to 
set  ourselves  above  our  own  time.  Greek 
subject's,  like  others,  must  be  approached 
in  the  modern  spirit.  And  if  our  age,  from 
its  circumstances  or  its  nature,  wants  ma- 
terial for  art,  if  all  our  work  must  be  more 
or  less  a  Renaissance,  not  the  new  birth  of 
a  new  creature,  we  must  be  content  if  our 
chief  work  should  be  to  store  up  material 
for  a  future  age.  We  must  aim  at  educat- 
ing if  we  cannot  produce.  We  must  bear 
in  mind  that  all  true  art  has  been  in  har- 
mony with  its  own  time,  and  has  rested  on 
popular  appreciation.  We  must  not  be 
too  critical  of  the  art  which  ^represents 
modern  life.  We  must  encouragej^all  ef- 
forts to  vulgarise  a  sense  of  beauty;  and 


to  spread  a  knowledge  of  the  great  works 
of  past  ages  by  means  of  casts,  prints, 
photographs,  even  chromolithographs. 
We  must  hope  to  see  beauty  made  familiar 
to  our  common  life  by  means  of  cheap 
literature  and  cheap  music.  The  taste  of 
Englishmen  in  this  generation  is  lamenta- 
bly low.  But  we  are  the  same  nation  to 
which  belong  the  glories  of  the  middle  ages. 
York  Minster,  the  Canterbury  tales,  the 
Oriana  madrigals,  are  as  English  as  our 
hedgerows  and  our  green  hills.  We  are 
not  yet  incapable  of  a  sense  of  beauty; 
and  a  generation  may  yet  arise  in  whom  a 
knowledge  of  past  beauty  may  be  the  be- 
getter of  a  new  beauty,  a  living  growth, 
not  an  imitation. 

For  Greek  art  we  may  say  with  Keat^ — 

— "  the  count 
Of  mighty  poets  is  made  up ;  the  scroll 
Is  folded  by  the  Muses ;    the  bright  roll 
Is  in  Apollo's  hand  :  our  dazed  eyes 
Have  seen  a  new  tinge  in  the  western  skies." 

So  be  it.  Yet  let  us  hope  that  this 
Western  light  may  be  a  sunrise  too,  as  in 
that  isle  sung  of  by  Homer,  where  the 
ways  of  day  and  night  are  near  each 
other,  and  the  returning  shepherd  at  the 
city  gate  calls  to  his  fellow  as  he  goes  out 
to  pasture — 


tt 
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HOW  THE  "STABAT  MATER"  WAS  WRITTEN. 


Amongst  the  mass  of  mediaeval^hymns 
the  '*  Stabat  Mater"  stands  forth  pro- 
minently. Nothing  can  surpass  the 
touching  simplicity  of  the  Evangelist's 
words,  *•  Now  there  stood  by  the  cross  of 
Jesus  His  Mother,"  but  no  paraphrase 
can  excel  that  of  the  author  of  the  well- 
known  Sequence.  No  man  has  ever  in- 
terpreted the  sorrows  of  the  Mater  Dolo- 
rosa and  sympathised  with  her  in  her 
affliction  as  the  Benedictine  monk  of  the 
thirteenth  centurj'.  The  most  rigid  adhe- 
rent of  that  most  un poetical  form  of  reli- 
gion. Protestantism,  who  has  not  words 
enough  to  denounce  the  Church  of  Rome, 
which  he  is  pleased  to  call  "the  Mother 
of  abominations/*  forgets  for  a  moment 
that  he  is  listenin:;^;  to  a  hynm  which  forms 
part   of  the  *•  Officium  \l\    Dolorum," 


and  yields  involuntarily  to  its  softening  in- 
fluences. And  surely  he  must  be  a  bar- 
barian if  he  does  not.  How  beautiful  are 
the  verses  with  which  the  hymn  opens! 
The  painful  drama  of  Calvary  is  described 
in  sad  and  solemn  words.  It  seems  at 
first  as  if  the  poet  cannot  find  language  to 
express  the  sorrows  of  the  mourning  mo- 
ther. Dante  descnbes  the  unfortunates 
who  for  very  weeping  can  weep  no  more ; 
the  Virgin  Mother  stands  at  the  foot  of 
the  Cross  in  siUnt  grief.  But  the  specta- 
cle of  her  grief  overwhelms  the  poet  ere 
long,  and  lie  bursts  out,  "  O  quam  tristis 
et  afllicta.  fuit  ilia  Benedicta,  Mater  Uni- 
geniti."  Once  more  the  poem  assumes  a 
dramatic  form,  but  again  the  poet  feds 
overpowered  by  his  emotions :  "  Eia  Mater 
fons  amoris."    He  is  no  longer  a  mere 
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narrator,  he  is  not  satisfied  with  being  an 
idle  spectator,  he  longs  to  bear  part  of  the 
burden  that  so  cruelly  oppresses  her. 
Others  may  shrink  from  suffering,  but  he 
longs  for  it  with  unutterable  yearnings. 
His  eyes  fill  with  tears,  his  heart  is  well- 
nigh  breaking  at  the  thought  of  it,  and 
his  pale  lips  pour  forth  a  passionate  pray- 
er :  "  Sancta  mater  istud  agas,  Crucifixi 
fige  plagas,  Corde  meo  valide."  This  is 
not  a  metaphor,  or  an  exaggerated  poeti- 
cal expression  ;  he  desires  above  all  things 
to  bear  literally  in  his  body  the  "  stigmata 
of  our  Lord."  And  therefore  the  petition 
occurs  once  more  at  the  end  of  the  hymn. 
The  prayer  is  no  more  interrupted  as  it 
■was  at  first ;  the  agonized  soul  standing,  or 
rather  kneeling,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross, 
gives  vent  to  the  passion  of  adoration  that 
consumes  it,  and  as  the  poem  closes  we 
seem  to  see  a  bent  form  refusing  to  be 
lifted,  and  to  catch  the  echo  of  a  voice 
going  forth  in  endless  supplication. 

No  wonder  that  this  poem  became  soon 
after  it  was  written  one  of  the  favorite 
songs  of  the  people.  Its  author  belonged 
to  the  world ;  the  hill  on  which  it  dwelt 
was  the  centre  of  the  moral  universe ;  the 
emotions  which  it  described  were  common 
to  humanity.  The  cry  of  agony  of  the 
pious  monk  pierced  through  the  walls  of 
his  narrow  cell,  and  found  a  response 
amongst  the  masses  of  Italy  and  Germany. 
The  unfortunate  Albati  of  Italy  and  the 
Flagellantes  of  Germany — men  and  wo- 
men physically  ill  and  mentally  diseased 
— revelled  in  this  most  eloquent  deifica- 
tion of  suffering.  As  they  went  on  their 
long  pilgrimages,  as  they  knelt  at  the 
shrines  of  the  Virgin  Mother,  or  paused 
on  the  way  before  some  crucifix  once 
erected  by  pious  hands,  they  sang  with 
trembling  voice  the  hymn  of  the  Mater 
"Dolorosa.  And  no  doubt  the  tears  streamed 
down  many  a  face,  and  many  a  heart 
throbbed  violently — for  there  were  few  in 
that  multitude  who  had  not  to  mourn  over 
the  loss  of  some  one  dear  and  near — as 
the  melancholy  chant  drew  to  a  close. 
But  if  anything  could  have  consoled  them 
it  would  have  been  the  thought  of  that 
"  Mater  Dolorosa  fons  amoris"  who  had 
suffered  more  than  any  one  else,  and  there- 
fore knew  what  suffering  was,  and  whose 
arms  were  always  open  to  receive  her 
weary  children  on  her  bosom  that  they 
might  find  comfort  and  rest. 

The    translations    of    this    hymn    are 


numerous.  But  a  translation  is  generally 
a  mutilation.  It  is  certain  that  no  transla- 
tion can  give  an  idea  of  the  original. 
These  versus  leoT\ini  cannot  be  rendered  ; 
one  forgets  all  about  the  curious  Latin  in 
which  they  were  written,  or  about  the 
peculiar  expressions  which  they  contain. 
There  is  a  certain  monotony  and  melan- 
choly about  the  rhythm  in  keeping  with  the 
theme.  Its  very  form  impresses  you  as  if 
you  were  listening  to  a  mournful  minor;  it 
is  all  throughout  one  great  cry  of  grief. 

It  needed  scarcely  to  be  set  to  music, 
but  it  has  found  many  composers.  A 
melody  was  soon  attached  to  it  by  the 
Church,  and  has  clung  to  it  ever  since. 
And  as  'composers  came  into  existence, 
they  one  by  one  treated  it  with  solemr. 
elaborate  richness.  Josquin  de  Pr^s,  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  Palestrina  in  the 
sixteenth — each  the  Prince  of  Music  of  his 
day — were  among  the  first.  The  sombre 
Astorga,  who  drew  the  inspiration  for  his 
music  from  the  scaffold,  folio  ♦ved.  Pergolesi, 
of  whose  composition  it  was  said  that 
"the  angels  could  not  help  weeping  as 
they  listened  to  it,"  conceived  the  idea  of 
his  music  when  involuntarily  witnessing  an 
execution,  and  the  intense  grief  of  the  sur- 
vivor, and  wrote  it  in  an  isolated  spot  at 
the  foot  of  fiery  Vesuvius,  with  the  shadow 
of  death  hovering  over  him.  Rossini  was 
the  last  of  the  series.  But  on  the  gay 
boulevards  of  Paris  one  cannot  learn  to 
understand  the  sufferings  of  the  "  Mater 
Dolorosa."  The  music  of  Rossini  is  a 
parody ;  one  seems  to  see  the  picture  of 
Anonyma,  grieved  about  the  loss  of  one  of 
her  lovers,  and  even  before  the  close  of  her 
petulant  outburst  one  feels  inclined  to  ex- 
claim, "  Calmez-vous,  Madame,  vous  vous 
consolerez  bientot." 

But  it  is  time  that  we  should  look  at  the 
author  of  the  hymn,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  wrote  it.  On  a  hill  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  in  the  midst  of  the 
charming  scenery  of  Umbria,  stands  the 
old  Etruscan  town  Tudertum.  It  was 
known  for  the  strength  of  its  castle,  its 
three  walls,  the  most  imposing  of  which 
was  built  by  its  founders,  and  for  the  war- 
like spirit  of  its  inhabitants.  It  was  here 
that  some  time  in  the  first  half  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  Jacob  Bendetti  was  bom. 
His  family  was  well  known,  and  belonged 
to  the  nobility,  so  that  the  boy  was  brought 
up  in  the  midst  of  a  society  accustomed  to 
wealth  and  luxury.     He  was  educated  with 
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care,  and  at  the  proper  time  sent  to  the 
famous  University  of  Bologna.  His  qireer 
had  been  chosen  for  him ;  he  was  to  de- 
vote himself  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence. 
The  chief  object  of  the  study  of  law  is  to 
learn  how  to  evade  it,  and  the  students  of 
Bologna  seem  to  have  been  adepts  in  this 
art.  Giacomo  refers  in  one  of  his  poems 
to  his  university,  without  manifesting  any  of 
the  proverbial  love  for  his  "  Alma  Mater." 
"  If  you  wish  to  talk  and  to  chatter,  if  you 
care  not  to  do  your  duty,"  he  says,  "  you 
may  succeed  with  the  wisdom  gathered  at 
Bologna,  but  even  this  is  doubtful.  It  will 
but  stimulate  your  desires,  and  lead  you  to 
search  more  and  more  and  increase  your 
ambition,  and  the  end  of  it  all  will  be  pain 
and  sorrow." 

We  know  not  in  what  way  Giacomo 
spent  his  days  at  college,  or  what  influences 
were  brought  to  bear  upon  him.  He  does 
not  seem  to  have  distinguished  himself  in 
any  particular  way,  and  after  having  passed 
through  the  usual  course  he  established 
himself  as  a  lawyer  in  his  native  town. 
Italy  was  then,  what  P^ngland  is  now,  the 
paradise  of  lawyers.  It  most  likely  that 
Giacomo,  owing  to  the  influence  of  his 
family  and  his  own  talents  and  energy, 
would  have  succeeded  in  his  profession. 
He  might  easily  have  become  the  chief  of 
Tudertine  lawyers,  and  then  after  some 
years  of  splendid  practice  he  would  have 
retired  and,  unless  connected  with  some 
famous  quarrel,  most  likely  been  forgotten. 
Every  thing  seemed  to  point  in  this  direc- 
tion. He  got  soon  settled,  and  married  a 
woman  whom  TJie  Chronicle  describes  as 
"  moglie  giovane  e  bella  ma  timorosa  di 
Dio."  Giacomo  seemed  destined  to  be- 
come the  father  of  a  family,  and  to  become 
at  the  very  best  the  model  of  a  lawyer  and 
of  a  family  man.  But  Heaven  willed  it 
otherwise,  for  he  was  one  of  the  elect,  and 
the  hour  comes  sooner  or  later  when  they 
become  conscious  of  the  Divine  presence 
within  them,  and  shake  off  the  dust  that 
defiles  them,  and  rise  from  the  ground  as 
regenerate  men. 

On  a  certain  day  a  great  ball  was  given 
in  the  town,  at  which  the  wife  of  Giacomo 
was  present.  Giacomo  remained  at  home. 
Whilst  engaged  in  his  work  a  message 
reached  him  that  his  wife  was  dying.  He 
ran  through  the  streets,  and  arrived  before 
she  was  dead.  But  within  a  few  moments 
she  breathed  her  last  in  his  arms,  and  as 
he  took  off  her  clothing  he  discovered  that 


she  wore  on  her  body  a  coarse  garment  of 
hair.  The  sudden  death  of  his  young  and 
beautiful  wife  in  the  spring  of  life,  with  the 
promise  of  a  brilliant  summer  slowly  deep- 
ening into  the  mellow  glories  of  autumn, 
gave  him  a  shock  from  which  he  never 
recovered,  and  destroyed  the  balance  of 
his  nervous  system  for  ever.  The  difference 
between  one  man  and  another  is  that  one 
is  mad  with  method  in  his  madness 
and  that  the  other  is  mad  without  any 
method.  A  complete  change  came  over 
Giacomo ;  he  gave  up  his  practice,  severed 
himself  from  the  connections  which  he  had 
formed,  and  said  farewell  to  the  life  which 
he  had  hitherto  led.  In  the  midst  of  the 
dumb  sorrow  in  which  he  was  plunged  he 
seemed  ever  to  hear  a  voice  telling  him  to 
go  and  sell  all  that  he  had  and  to  give  it 
to  the  poor,  in  order  that  he  might  have 
treasure  in  heaven.  He  resolved  to  obey 
the  command  in  the  raostUteral  sense,  and 
henceforth  to  live  for  heaven  alone. 

Such  a  resolution  created  necessarily  a 
great  sensation  in  a  town  where  he  was  so 
well  known.  It  is  not  astonishing  that  the 
gamins,  as  they  saw  the  once  respectable 
lawyer  go  through  the  streets  bareheaded 
and  barefooted,  with  a  coarse  garment 
around  him,  and  a  strange  unearthly  fire 
in  his  eyes,  all  the  more  visible  because  of 
the  wan  haggard  face  out  of  which  they 
shone,  should  have  saluted  him  with  the 
name  of  Jacopone,  "silly  Jack."  As  for 
himself  he  was  proud  of  the  title,  and  he 
adopted  it  joyfully.  "  My  brother,"  he 
said,  "  thinks  that  he  will  reflect  honor  on 
our  name  by  his  cleverness ;  I  shall  do  so 
by  my  madness."  "  Holy  madness,"  he 
called  it,  and  satirically  he  said  of  it  in  one 
of  his  poems :  "  Whoever  has  made  him- 
self a  madman  for  the  Lord's  sake  has 
obtained  great  wisdom.  In  Paris  they  do 
not  like  this  philosophy,  and  he  that  be- 
comes a  fool  for  Christ's  sake  can  expect 
nothing  but  vexation  and  grief.  Yet 
withal  he  is  elected  as  Doctor  of  Philoso- 
phy and  Divinity."  In  one  word,  he 
deemed  it  his  chiefest  glory  to  be  beside 
himself  for  the  sake  of  his  Lord,  and  to  be 
accounted  a  fool  because  of  Christ,  and  it 
was  this  desire  which  made  of  him  a  Chris- 
tian Diogenes.  A  characteristic  story  is 
told,  which  reveals  more  of  the  temper  in 
which  he  was  than  the  most  detailed 
description.  A  relation  of  his  requested 
him  to  carry  a  pair  of  chickens  to  his 
house.    A  few  hours  later  he  got  home 
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and  found  to  his  surprise  that  the  chickens 
had  not  arrived.  When  questioning  Jaco- 
pone  about  the  affair,  the  answer  was  that 
he  had  put  them  in  the  Church  before  the 
family  vault — "  for  their  sepulchres  shall 
be  their  homes,"  said  he,  quoting  a  passage 
from  one  of  the  Psalms. 

But  sorrow  did  more  than  unhinge  parts 
of  his  nature.  It  knocked  at  doors 
hitherto  closed,  and  opened  chambers  as 
yet  unfrequented.  The  overwhelming 
grief  stirring  him  to  the  very  heart's  core, 
opened  a  font  of  emotion  which  •  in  the 
past  had  been  sealed.  He  looked  within 
and  thought  that  he  would  find  a  grave, 
but  behold  he  found  a  heaven.  Sorrow 
did  not,  indeed,  make  him  a  poet,  but  it 
revealed  to  him  that  he  was  one.  The 
Madonna  and  her  Divine  Child  became 
the  objects  of  his  love,  and  amongst  all  his 
poems  there  are  none  more  exquisite  than 
those  addressed  to  her.  It  was  most 
probably  in  one  of  his  sleepless  nights, 
when  the  Cross  was  pressing  heavily  upon 
him,  that  he  wrote  the  "  Stabat  Mater," 
every  line  of  which  seems  dipped  in  his 
heart's  blood.  And  verily  the  Madonna 
rewarded  him,  for  he  became  chief  among 
the  spiritual  troubadours  of  Italy. 

After  some  time  he  applied  for  admit- 
tance to  the  Convent  of  the  Franciscans. 
But  the  monks  had  no  need  of  an  addi- 
tional madman  ;  there  were  plenty  of 
them  there  already.  However,  they 
would  certainly  have  refused  admittance 
to  the  holy  Franciscus  himself;  and  it  is 
therefore  not  strange  that  Giacomo's  re- 
quest should  have  been  denied.  Two 
poems  which  he  wrote  opened  to  him  at 
length  the  gates  of  the  cloister.  One  of 
them  was  called  "  Udite  Nova  Pazzia," 
and  commences  thus :  "  Listen  to  a  new 
folly  that  has  come  in  my  mind.  I 
should  like  to  be  dead,  because  I  have 
led  a  wrong  life."  The  other  poem  was 
written  in  Latin,  and  its  title  was  "  Cur 
mundus  militat  sub  vana  gloria." 
"  Say  where  is  Solomon  with  all  his 
glory,  and  Samson  before  whom  the 
enemy  fled,  and  beautiful  Absalom 
clothed  in  fine  garments,  and  Jonathan 
whose  heart  beat  warmly  for  his  friend  ? 
And  where  is  Caesar  now  who  was  once  a 
great  general,  and  the  rich  man  who  de- 
lighted in  the  banqueting  hall ;  where  will 
you  find  Tullius  with  the  eloquent  tongue, 
and  Aristoteles  unique  in  intellect  ?  .  .  . 
Call   not   thine   own    the   things  of  this 


world,  she  soon  takes  from  you  whj^t  she 
gai^  you.  Lift  up  thy  heart  towards  God, 
in  the  Ether  let  it  rest.  Happy  he,  who 
despises  the  world  and  hates  it."  After 
this  the  monks  welcomed  him  cordially, 
and  about  the  year  1278  he  became  a 
member  of  the  order  of  the  Franciscans. 

He  loved  his  cell.  "  O  my  dear  cell," 
he  once  wrote,  "  let  me  ever  dwell  in  thee, 
thou  dost  attract  me  like  a  magnet ;  thou 
art  my  guardian,  and  thou  lookest  at  me 
so  fondly  that  I  will  never  leave  thee." 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  he  practised  the 
most  terrible  austerities.  The  garment  of 
the  order  was  scarcely  coarse  enough,  or 
the  daily  meal  frugal  enough,  for  the  man 
of  the  world,  who  had  once  been  the 
favorite  child  of  fortune.  A  story  is  told 
in  confirmation  of  his  austerity.  One  day 
he  wished  to  have  some  meat.  To  pun- 
ish himself  he  bought  a  piece  which  he 
hung  up  in  his  cell  and  left  there  till  it  had 
become  quite  putrid.  In  this  atmosphere 
he  spent  many  a  day,  till  at  length  a  mem- 
ber of  the  order  visited  his  cell,  and  had 
the  obnoxious  object  removed. 

He  did  more,  however,  than  continue 
in  secret  the  eccentricities  which  had  once 
delighted  the  Httle  boys  of  Todi.  In  the 
solitude  of  his  cell  he  wrote  those  poems 
which  have  procured  for  him,  not  an 
ephemeral  fame,  but  an  undying  glorj. 
For,  with  the  exception  of  two,  he  wiote 
them  in  the  language  of  the  people,  and 
in  the  dialect  of  his  native  Umbria,  so  that 
the  peasants  and  the  very  lowest  of  the 
people  could  read  and  undcrrti«i  JIad 
thereby  he  made  the  cloister  a 
the  land. 

We  have  seen  how  he  dcspoed 
Here  is  another  wild  exdasstkm:  *-J  «x3 
turn  away  from  Plato,  and  kt  iam  wsas^ 
his  breath ;    I  will  de^ne  Ac  mki  rx 
Aristoteles,  for  they  are  sett  jw&dntnrre  <jc 
gain,  and  they  kad  to  ansr.    Smtput 
pure  understanding  can  iv  linsaatt  -«x.v 
out  them,  and  die  lue  of  mr  h-xi  laa. 
be  seen  without  die  aid  of  zmnyh^rjiT^^ 
Looking  at  liis  SKscd  vxam    rJ:  ^ 
generally  find  flai,  srnib  int    iaot 
hymns,  they  am  m  fiAeuT!:!  'jr -yji     v- 
tics.    He  n^  iaspt  aonin^:  -tt  -m 
of Neanderaslai3inO£/:  -^I:  -  tiej 
which  makes  ti^  inKii:»i:a.i.  *     'J. 
necessaij  to  wm^  inn.  t  \>:zx'jt  xl 

thescbooKleaiBciiirruT.i.t::  a 
Mystics.    Bat  wba:  »  n- aii! 
not  the  aioal  lia:  -jit  lun 
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greater  than  theology  or  any  ology  what- 
ever ;  that  religion  is  a  great  holy  em<(tion 
defying  chemical  analysis,  and  refusing  to 
be  shut  up  within  the  stifling  atmosphere 
of  creed  and  dogma ;  that  the  heaven-bom 
soul  can  find  its  way  towards  heaven  with- 
out the  aid  of  earth-made  crutches  ?  Ja- 
copone  placed  himself  on  his  knees  and 
looked  in  his  heart,  and  wrote  down  what 
he  saw  and  felt.  It  is  therefore  that  the 
Psalms  of  the  East  still  find  an  echo  on 
Western  shores,  and  therefore  the  burning 
lyrics  of  Giacomo  will  never  be  forgotten. 
Are  they  not  full  of  blemishes  ?  They  are 
indeed.  His  muse,  walking  so  oft  on  the 
unsullied  pavement  of  heaven  amongst  the 
Brides  of  the  Lamb,  is  frequently  seen 
amidst  the  dames  de  la  Halle^  pressing  a 
loud-sounding  kiss  on  their  coarse  lips. 
He  has  placed  Billingsgate  in  the  very 
centre  of  "Jerusalem  the  Golden."  It  is 
true  that  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
atmosphere  in  which  he  lived :  the  times 
were  barbarous,  and  disgusting  things  were 
called  by  disgusting  names,  and  Truth 
went  about  naked,  for  the  modest  genera- 
tion had  not  yet  been  born  that  compelled 
her  to  wear  a  garment,  and  there  were  no 
Elises  or  Louises,  or  whatever  their  names 
may  be,  to  dress  her  up  so  that  it  is  well- 
nigh  impossible  to  distinguish  her  from  her 
younger  sister.  Falsehood.  After  all,  who 
remembers  the  eccentricities  of  the  monk 
and  occasional  coarseness  of  the  poet, 
when  he  thinks  of  the  manly  heart,  the 
undaunted  courage,  the  simplicity  of  mind, 
the  strai^itforwardness  of  character,  the 
exceeding  tenderness  of  feeling,  and  the 
passion  of  love  which  distinguished  the 
Franciscan  from  those  around  him  ?  One 
day  he  was  found  weeping,  and  when 
asked  the  reason  of  his  tears  he  exclaimed : 
"  I  weep  because  Love  goes  about  un- 
loved." Who  can  help  kissing  the  pale 
lips  that  spoke  such  words  ? 

Read  his  description  of  the  struggle  be- 
tween body  and  soul,  concluding  with  the 
body  asking  merely  for  life  and  nothing 
else.  Listen  to  the  pathetic  words  which 
he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Christ :  "  My 
son,  I  have  reason  to  complain  because 
thou  fleest  from  me  day  after  day.  And  I 
desire  thy  salvation,  therefore  avoid  me  no 
longer.  I  have  followed  thee  for  a  long 
time ;  I  shall  give  thee  my  kingdom,  and 
take  away  all  things  that  might  hurt  thee, 
and  pay  the  debts  which  in  thy  blindness 
thou   hast  incurred."      Sometimes  he  is 


greatly  troubled :  "  Woe  unto  ine,  my 
heart  is  cold  and  idle.  Why  do  I  not 
sigh  for  the  pangs  of  love,  that  they  may 
kill  me  ?  I  find  not  the  loved  one  in 
things  created."  And  then  he  encourages 
himself:  "  Did  not  God  create  the  soul 
that  it  might  dwell  in  a  state  of  high  no- 
bility ?  Shall  it  then  grovel  in  the  dust? 
If  the  royal  daughter  of  France,  dressed 
in  kingly  garments,  and  with  the  prospect 
of  a  throne,  stooped  to  a  low  courtship, 
what  would  men  say  ?"  And  he  exhorts 
himself:  "  Wilt  thou  find  love,  thou  must 
cherish  with  a  pure  heart  true  humility. 
Lowly  contempt  of  self  leads  to  every 
virtue."  And  he  prays  :  "  O  let  me 
rather  die  than  hurt  thee  any  longer.  I 
see  no  change  in  me;  pronounce  the 
sentence,  for  I  am  long  since  under  con- 
demnation." Or,  "  Intoxicated  with  love, 
let  me  wind  my  arms  so  tightly  around 
thee  that  nothing  can  loosen  them.  Let 
me  impress  deeply  thy  image  on  my  heart, 
so  that  I  may  escape  from  the  path  of  the 
wicked."  And  at  last  he  is  at  rest,  and  he 
triumphs :  "  I  rest  and  yearn  no  more,  for 
I  have  seen  the  Lamb,  and  my  reason 
dwells  in  peace  in  the  bosom  of  the  high- 
est unity."  And  in  his  madness  of  joy  he 
plucks  a  flower  from  the  border-land  of 
Pantheism :  "  My  soul  shall  rest  in  the 
heart  of  God.  Plunged  in  the  depths  of 
a  great  lake,  it  will  find  no  possibility  of 
escape." 

His  prose  writings  are  few.  The  follow- 
ing, he  says,  is  an  evidence  that  we  have 
the  love  of  God  within  us.  "  If  we  ask 
for  something  and  we  receive  it  not,  and 
love  God  all  the  more,  or  if  we  obtain  the 
ver}'  opposite  of  our  request,  and  yet  love 
God  twice  as  much  as  before,  then  we 
love  Him  indeed."  A  parable  of  his  de- 
serves to  be  mentioned :  "  A  maiden  had 
five  brothers;  one  was  a  musician,  the 
second  was  a  painter,  the  third  was  a  mer- 
chant, the  fourth  was  a  cook,  and  the  fifth 
a  scene-painter.  She  had  a  beautiful 
diamond  which  all  the  brothers,  wanted. 
The  first  came  to  her  and  said,  *  Let  me 
buy  it.*  *  What  will  you  give  me  for  it  ?  * 
she  asked.  <I  will  play  you  a  beautiful 
tune,'  he  answered.  *  But  what  shall  I  do,' 
was  the  reply,  *  when  the  tune  is  over  ?  * 
She  therefore  refused  his  request  The 
other  brot'iers  were  likewise  denied.  At 
last  came  a  prince,  and  when  asked  what 
would  be  his  payment,  he  answered,  *  I  will 
marry  you,  you  shall  be  mine.'    Where- 
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upon  she  gave  him  the  diamond."  The 
diamond  is  the  soul,  and  the  five  brothers 
are  the  five  senses.  The  Royal  Suitor  is 
King  of  kings,  who  demands  the  soul  for 
himself,  and  whose  call  she  obeys  with 
gladness. 

Unfortunately  for  Jacopone,  he  did  not 
confine  himself  to  writing  sacred  poetry. 
Sobered  down  and  softened  though  he 
was  as  years  went  on,  the  traditions  of  his 
family,  and  the  mental  discipline  through 
which  he  had  passed  as  a  lawyer,  com- 
bined with  his  fiery  temperament,  would 
not  allow  him  to  confine  himself  to  spirit- 
ual exercises,  and  to  be  cramped  for  ever 
by  the  walls  of  the  cloisters.  With  biting 
satire  he  assailed  the  sins  and  vices  of  the 
Church  and  the  world.  He  tells  us  how 
Poverty  knocked  at  the  doors  of  the  pre- 
lates to  see  whether  she  would  be  admitted, 
and  was  mercilessly  beaten  when  she  at- 
tempted to  enter.  Jesus  Christ  weeps 
and  laments  when  He  looks  at  His  fallen 
Church,  where  sin  and  ingratitude  have 
taken  up  their  abode.  "  Where  are  the 
Fathers  exalted  in  faith  ?  Where  are  the 
Prophets,  messengers  of  hope  ?  Where 
are  the  Apostles  full  of  love  ?  Where  are 
the  Martyrs  without  fear  or  blame  ? 
Where  are  the  Prelates  just  and  pure? 
Where  are  the  Doctors  skilled  in  doctrine 
and  in  wisdom  ?"  Jacopone  looks  around 
him  and  discovers  nothing  but  bastards. 

At  this  time  a  serious  disturbance  about 
the  Papal  chair  and  a  split  in  the  Francis- 
can order  occupied  his  mind.  Coelestin 
V.  had  died,  and  it  was  supposed  that  his 
successor,  Boniface  VHI.,  had  been  in- 
strumental in  hastening  his  death.  The 
former  had  been  a  saint,  and  Jacopone, 
who  most  probably  thought  that  a  saint 
would  never  make  a  good  Pope,  had 
warned  him  not  to  accept  the  patrimony 
of  St.  Peter.  "  Pier  da  Morron,  thou  art 
brought  to  the  test.  If  thou  forsakest 
God  for  such  a  morsel,  thy  short  existence 
will  be  a  curse.  .  .  .  Alas,  my  heart 
has  suffered  deeply:  when  thou  saidst  *  I 
will,'  thou  hast  taken  a  burden  which  will 
be  an  everlasting  torment  to  thee."  The 
unfortunate  Pier  listened  not  to  the  advice 
and  came  to  an  untimely  death.  Suspi- 
cion, as  I  have  already  said,  attached  to 
Boniface  VII I.,  and  the  opposition  to  his 
succession  was  headed  by  the  Colonnas. 
Jacopone  joined  them  in  their  fortress  of 
Palestrina,  and  signed  his  name  as  a  wit- 
ness to  a  document  drawn  tip  by  them  in 


ansMfer  to  a  Papal  invitation  to  attend  a 
C^ncil.  Subsequently  Palestrina  was 
laid  siege  to,  and  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber of  the  year  1298  it  surrendered.  The 
Pope  had  every  reason  to  dislike  and  to 
fear  Jacopone.  His  sympathies  were  with 
the  strict  order  amongst  the  Franciscans, 
cordially  disliked  by  the  worldly  Pope ;  he 
wielded  a  pen  more  dangerous  than  the 
sword  of  the  Colonnas,  and  he  used  it 
pitilessly  and  unsparingly.  As  a  matter 
of  course  the  monk  who  would  never  con- 
sent to  any  compromise  when  Justice  was 
on  her  trial,  was  imprisoned.  He  rejoiced 
in  it,  and  wrote  a  song  of  victory.  In 
one  of  his  poems  he  asks:  "Jacopone, 
how  will  it  fare  with  thee  ?  thou  art  put 
to  the  test,"  and  then  he  describes  the 
treatment  he  had  to  undergo,  from  which 
it  is  clear  that  his  life  was  one  of  great 
hardship. 

He  could  have  borne  it  all,  brave-hearted 
as  he  was  and  used  to  suffering,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  excommunication,  which 
weighed  heavily  on  him.  "  Oh  !  listen  to 
my  prayer  and  speak  the  absolving  word. 
I  shall  gladly  bear  all  other  punishments 
till  the  hour  of  my  death."  He  felt  him- 
self completely  isolated  from  the  religious 
world ;  he  longed  to  feel  the  arms  of  his 
spiritual  Mother  around  his  suffering  form, 
and  to  hear  a  word  of  counsel  and  encou- 
ragement. It  seemed  to  him  that  he  had 
been  left  alone  to  die.  And  at  a  moment, 
too,  when  the  city  of  Rome  could  hardly 
contain  the  numberless  pilgrims  that  flocked 
to  her  temples  from  all  quarters  of  the 
globe.  It  was  the  year  of  the  jubilee,  the 
dawning  of  another  century,  and  this  John 
the  Baptist  lay  languishing  in  prison. 
And  for  once  the  strong  man  quailed,  and 
almost  supplicated  the  Pope  to  release 
him.  **  Why,  O  Shepherd,  dost  thou  not 
pity  me,  and  listen  to  my  loud  weeping  ? 
Take  firom  me  the  curse  which  separates 
me  from  the  congregation.  Is  the  pun- 
ishment not  enough  which  I  bear  ?  In- 
flict other  sufferings  if  it  pleases  thee." 
But  this  complaint  died  away  unheeded. 
The  embittered  Jacopone  took  up  his  pen 
and  launched  forth  his  satires  against  the 
Pope.  And  one  day  when  Boniface 
passed  the  prison  and  called  out  through 
the  bars,  "  Jacopone,  when  shalt  thou 
leave  this  prison  ?"  he  answered,  "  When 
thou  shalt  have  entered  it." 

The   words  proved  to  be  prophetical. 
Three  years  later  Boniface  was  in  prison, 
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and  before  the  end  of  the  yearjjacdpone 
was  in  a  cell  of  the  Convent  at  Cellaflno. 
Sheltered  by  its  walls  from  the  surrounding 
world,  he  spent  the  last  days  of  his  stormy 
life  in  peace.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1306 
he  fell  seriously  ill.  As  he  was  on  the 
point  of  death  the  brethren  wished  to  give 
him  the  sacrament.  But  he  said  that  he 
would  receive  it  from  no  one  except  from 
his  beloved  Janne  dell'  Avema.  And 
hardly  had  he  finished  singing  the  hymn 
"  Anima  O  benedetta,"  beginning  "  O  soul 
on  whom  the  Creator  has  bestowed  plen- 
teous salvation,  consider  thy  Lord  on  the 
Cross  waiting  to  heal  thee,"  when  'his 
friend,  who  lived  at  a  great  distance  and 
who  was  ignorant  of  the  illness  of  Jaco- 
pone,  entered  the  room.  He  received  the 
sacrament  from  his  hands,  and  murmuring, 
"  Jesii  nostra  fidanza,  del  cuor  somma 
speranza,"  he  fell  asleep  in  the  night  spe- 
cially sacred  to  those  he  had  loved  so  well 
— the  Madonna  and  her  Child,  riv.  ■ 

The  following  epitaph  was  written  on 
him : — 

"  Ossa  B.  Jacoponi  de  Benedictis 

Tudcrtini  Fr.  Ordinis  Minorum, 

Qui  stultus  propter  Christum, 

Nova  Mundum  Arte  delusit, 

Et  Coelum  rapuit. 

Obdormivit  in  Domino  die  XXV  Decembris  Anno 

MCCCVI." 


His  works  were  edited  by  Tresatti,  who 
added  a  copious  commentary  to  them. 
To  enter  into  a  detailed  criticism  of  his 
poems  would  require  a  large  space.  Apart 
from  this,  it  is  quite  a  secondary  duty  of 
the  critic  to  pronounce  judgment  on  a 
work  of  past  times.  His  task  is  to  merge 
his  individuality  in  that  of  the  person  to 
be  described;  to  put  himself  entirely  in 
his  place ;  to  live,  if  possible,  his  life,  and 
to  breathe  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  which 
his  lot  was  cast  After  having  done  so 
he  stands  aloof,  and  points  out  how  the 
moral  and  intellectual  phenomena  brought 
to  light  are  in  accordance  with  laws  as 
certain  and  as  fixed  as  those  of  the  physi- 
cal world,  if  we  but  knew  them.  As  yet 
we  know  but  in  part,  and  hence  there  is 
room  for  mistakes  and  surprise ;  but  when 
we  shall  know  fully,  the  only  source  c^ 
astonishment  left  to  humanity  will  be  the 
fact  that  it  ever  was  astonished. 

The  one  great  hymn  of  Jacopone  has 
sufficed  to  lift  him  from  the  ranks  of  the 
dead  immortals  to  those  who  stand  forth 
in  living  immortality.  And  after  him 
came  the  Atlas  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Dante 
Alighieri.  The  Franciscan  monk  was  his 
prophet.* — Maaniilan*s  Magazine, 
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The  belief  that  the  maladies  by  which 
poor  humanity  is  tormented  are  removable 
without  the  intervention  of  drug  or  doctor, 
has  obtained  in  all  ages  and  in  all  coun- 
tries;  the  savage  and  the  civilised  aKke 


*  The  following  is  a  list  of  Jacopone*s  works  : 
— ^The  edition  of  Tresatti  divides  his  poetical 
works  into  seven  books,  viz.,  Book  I.  Le  Satire; 
Book  II.  I  Cantici  Morali ;  Book  III.  Le  Odi; 
Book  IV  I  Cantici  peniteniiali ;  Book  V.  Theorica 
del  divino  amore;  Book  VI.  Cantici  spirituali 
amatorii ;  Book  VII.  Segreto  spirituale.  The 
titles  of  his  prose  works  are  as  follows  : — Quando 
homo  potest  scire  quod  sit  in  charitate  ;  De  hu- 
militate  ;  quomodo  homo  pervenit  ad  sui  contemp- 
tum  ;  De  triplici  animae  statu  ;  De  quatuor  pugnis 
animac;  De  reformatione  sensuum  similitudo; 
De  studio  animae  ad  virtutes ;  De  quaestione 
inter  rationem  et  conscientiam ;  De  quinque  scutis 
patientiae.  It  will  be  observed  that  Tresatti's 
edition  does  not  contain  the  **  Stabat  Mater.'* 
This  omission  does  not,  however,  favor  the  sup- 
position that  it  was  not  written  by  Jacopone. 
Tresatti  does  not  mention  "Cur  Mundus,*' which 
is  undoubtedly  from  the  pen  of  Jacopone. 


have  had,  we  might  say  still  have,  immense 
faith  in  the  power  of  sundry  charms,  of  a 
more  or  less  ridiculous  nature.  Philoso- 
pher though  he  were.  Bacon  himself,  not, 
it  must  be  owned,  without  signs  of  misgiv- 
ing, testified  in  their  favor,  writing  : 

*  I  had  from  my  childhood,  a  wart  upon 
one  of  my  fingers ;  afterwards,  when  I  was 
about  sixteen  years  old,  being  then  at  Paris, 
there  grew  upon  both  my  hands  a  number 
of  warts  (at  least  an  hundred)  in  a  month's 
space:  the  English  ambassador's  lady, 
who  was  a  woman  far  from  superstitious, 
told  me  one  day  she  would  help  me  away 
with  my  warts ;  whereupon  she  got  a  piece 
of  lard  with  the  skin  on,  and  melted  the 
warts  all  over  with  the  .fat  side,  and 
amongst  the  rest  that  wart  which  I  had 
from  my  childhood ;  then  she  nailed  the 
piece  of  lard,  with  the  fat  towards  the  sun» 
upon  a  part  of  her  chamber  window, 
which  was  to  the  south.  The  success  was, 
that  within  four  weeks'  space  all  the  warts 
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went  quite  away,  and  that  wart  which  I 
had  so  long  endured  for  company ;  but  at 
the  rest  I  did  little  marvel,  because  they 
came  in  a  short  time,  and  might  go  away 
in  a  short  time  again,  but  the  going  of  that 
which  had  stayed  so  long  doth  yet  stick 
with  me.*  We  might  put  down  the  cure 
to  the  credit  of  the  lard,  but  Bacon  goes 
on  :  *  They  say  the  like  is  done  by  rubbing 
of  warts  with  a  green  elder  stick,  and  then 
burying  the  stick  to  rot  in  muck  ;  *  and  we 
remember  trying  that  charm  most  triumph- 
antly in  our  boyhood,  but  we  were  taught 
to  notch  the  stick  before  casting  it  away. 
A  writer  in  Notes  and  Queries  tells  of  a  re- 
lative troubled  with  thirty-two  warts  on 
one  hand,  and  two  on  the  other,  who  tried 
the  elder  charm  upon  the  worst  hand,  and 
got  rid  of  the  thirty-two,  while  the  pair  she 
had  omitted  to  charm,  remained  to  plague 
her ;  and  when  she  sought  to  remedy  her 
fault  by  going  through  the  ceremony 
again,  she  found  it  futile ;  *  the  charm 
would  seem  to  have  been  broken  by  her 
telling  of  it.'  Another  correspondent  of 
Notes  and  Queries  writes:  'Twenty- five 
years  ago  there  resided  at  the  little  village 
of  Ferry  Hincksey,  near  Oxford,  an  old 
woman  who  had  a  great  reputation  for 
charming  warts.  Being  at  that  time  a  lad, 
and  much  troubled  with  these  excrescen- 
ces, one  of  which  was  as  large  as  a  four- 
penny  piece,  I  was  recommended  to  pay 
the  old  lady  a  visit.  With  fear  and  trem- 
bling, I  entered  her  little  hut;  and  after 
being  interrogated  as  to  the  number  of 
warts  upon  my  person,  a  small  stick  was 
produced,  upon  which  certain  notches 
were  cut,  a  cross  having  been  first  slightly 
imprinted  on  the  larger  wart;  the  old 
lady  then  retired  into  her  garden  to  bury 
the  stick,  and  I  was  dismissed.  From  that 
day  my  troublesome  and  unsightly  adhe- 
rents began  to  crumble  away,  and  I  have 
never  been  troubled  since.' 

A  piece  of  stolen  meat  is  just  as  effica- 
cious as  the  elder-wood,  provided  it  be 
buried  secretly  in  a  secluded  place  ;  so  is 
a  large  black  snail,  if  it  be  well  rubbed  on 
the  wart  and  then  hung  upon  a  thorn  ; 
but  this  has  to  be  repeated  upon  nine  suc- 
cessive nights,  when  the  snail  will  have 
shrivelled  to  nothing,  and  the  wart  have  fol- 
lowed its  example.  In  the  south  of  Ireland, 
a  wart-bearer  has  to  wait  his  opportunity, 
and  when  a  funeral  passes  by  him,  take  to 
polishing  his  warts  vigorously,  while  he 
thrice  utters  the  invocation  :  *  May 
Niw  Series — ^Vol.  XVIII.,  No.  5 


th^e  warts  and  their  corpses  pass  away, 
a^d  never  more  return.'      Another  me- 
thod  is  to    make  as    many   knots  in   a 
piece  of  twine  as  you  have  warts  with 
which  you  wish  to  part  company  ;   touch 
each  wart  with  a  different  knot,  and  bury 
the  twine  in  a  moist  spot,  saying  :  *  There 
is  none  to  redeem  it  but  thee  ;  *  or  you 
may  use  green  peas  in  the  same  way,  but 
then  you  must  wrap  each  pea  up  separately 
in  paper  before   committing   it  to  earth. 
Supposing  you  cannot  get  green  peas,  and 
twine  is  not  to  be  had,  there  is  no  need  to 
despair  ;  all  you  have  got  to  do  is  to  pick 
up  the  proper  number  of  pebbles,  put  them 
in  a  bag,  carry  them  to  where  four  cross- 
roads meet,  and  fling  the  bag  over  your 
left  shoulder,  and  go  on  your  way  rejoic- 
ing that  you  have  thus  transferred  your 
warts  to  whoever  chances  to  open  the  bag. 
In  Cornwall  they   get  a  tramp  to  carry 
away  their  warts  by  writing  the  number 
of  them  inside  his  hat.     A  Leicester  lady 
is  reported  to  have  removed  a  number  of 
warts  from  a  five-year-old  boy  by  taking 
him  and  a  packet  of  new  pins  to  an  ash- 
tree.     A  pin  was  stuck  through  the  bark  of 
the  tree,  then  through  a  wart,  and  the^  into 
the  tree  again,  where  it  was  left  ;  the  pro- 
cess being  repeated  until  as  many  pins  were 
sticking  in  the  ash  as  the  boy  had  warts : 
the  latter  were   gone  in  one  week's  time. 
Those    more  serious   excrescences  called 
wens  are  not  to  be  charmed  away  so  easi- 
ly.    A  common  snake  must  be  taken  by 
its  head  and  tail  and  drawn  slowly  across 
the  front  of  the  pattient's  neck  nine  times, 
before  it  is  buried  alive  in  a  tightly  corked 
bottle.     Should  this  fail,  the  sufferer  must 
wait  till  May-day  comes  round,  and  be 
up  in  the  morning  early  enough  to  gather 
dew  from  a  churchyard  grave   before  the 
sun  rises.     Any  grave  will  not  answer  ;  it 
must  be  that  of  the  last  young  man  or 
young  woman  buried  there,  the  charm- 
seeker  and  charm-yielder  being,  of  bourse, 
of  opposite  sexes  ;  and  the  dew  must  be 
gathered  by  passing  the  hand  thrice  from 
the  head  to  the  foot  of  the  grave,  and  ap- 
plied immediately  to  the  affected  part     A 
yet  surer  wen-remover  is  the  *  dead-stroke,' 
but  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  not  being 
always  come-at-able  ;  indeed,  this  unplea- 
sant charm  was  put  down  by  parliament 
when  it  made  an  end  of  public  executions ; 
for  it  would  certainly  be  difficult  to  obtain 
permission  to  rub  a  dead  criminal's  hand 
three  times  over  one's  wen,  especially  as 
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the  virtue  of  the  stroke  departs  with  the 
cutting  down  of  the  body.  y 

Boils  may  be  cured  by  simply  crawling 
under  a  bramble  which  has  grown  into 
the  soil  at  both  ends ;  a  *  sty  '  may  be  got 
rid  of  by  rubbing  it  nine  times  with  the 
point  of  a  hair  taken  from  a  black  cat's 
tail  on  the  first  night  of  the  new  moon ; 
and  ringworm  will  vanish  if  the  person 
affected  will  only  take  a  small  quantity  of 
ashes  between  the  forefinger  and  thumb, 
and  while  holding  the  ashes  to  the  ring- 
worm, repeat  the  lines : 

Rinijworm  !  ringworm  red ! 
Never  mayst  thou  spread  or^speed, 
But  aye  grow  less  and  less, 
And  die  among  the  ase. 

The  performance  must  be  gone  through 
before  breaking  fast,  and  for  three  morn- 
ings running,  or  it  will  be  of  no  avail.  In 
the  Orkneys,  sprains  are  cured  by  tying 
round  the  injured  part  a  *  wresting  thread 
of  black  wool  knotted  with  nine  knots, 
the  operation  being  accompanied  by  a 
muttering  of  a  rhyme  ending  in  the  lines : 

Blood  to  blood,  bone  to  bone. 
Mend  thou,  in  God*s  name  ! 

The  *  sweying  *  or  pain  of  a  burn  is 
eased  by  repeating : 

A  dead  wife  out  of  the  grave  arose. 
And  through  the  sea  she  swimmed, 
Through  tlie  water  wade  to  the  cradle. 

;  God  save  the  bairn,  burnt  sair. 

.  Het  fire,  cool  soon,  in  God's  name. 

Or  by  blowing  three  times  upon  the  blister, 
after  saying : 

Here  come  I  to  cure  a  burnt  sore  : 

If  the  dead  knew  what  the  living  endure 

The  burnt  sore  would  burn  no  more. 

Another  word-charm  for  healing  a  burn  is 
noted  by  Pepys,  as  something  worth  pre- 
serving ; 

There  came  three  angels  out  of  the  east ; 

The  one  brought  fire,  the  other  brought  frost — 

Out  fire,  in  frost, 
In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghostly 

Most  country-bred  children  are  familiar 
with  the  dock-leaf  cure  for  the  sting  of  a 
nettle,  although  they  may  neglect  to  use 
the  old  formula : 

Nettle  in,  dock  out ;  dock  in,  nettle  out ; 
Nettle  in,  dock  out;  dock  rub  nettle  out. 

Or  as  Wiltshire  youngsters  put  it : 

Out  'ettle,  in  dock, 

Dock  shall  ha'  a  new  smock ; 

'Ettle  zhant  ha'  narnin. 


A  thorn  in  the  flesh  is  a  still  more  trou- 
blesome matter ;  it  need  not  be  so,  since 
it  is  bound  to  come  out  if  solemnly  charged 
to  move  in  the  name  of  Saint  Blaize.  If  it 
stays  in,  no  harm  will  come  of  it,  if  one 
recollects  to*  repeat  the  quatrain : 

Christ  was  of  a  Virgin  bom, 
And  he  was  pricked  with  a  thorn  ; 
And  it  did  neither  bell  nor  swell, 
And  I  trust  in  Jesus  this  never  wilL 

If  you  are  plagued  with  a  nose  given  to 
bleeding,  catch  a  toad,  kill  him,  put  him 
in  a  bag,  and  the  bag  round  your  neck ; 
but  since  a  toad  is  not  always  at  hand,  an- 
other course  is  open  to  you,  that  is,  to  ask 
some  one  of  the  other  sex  to  buy  a  lace 
for  you ;  but  you  must  not  say  why  you 
want  it,  nor  pay  for  it,  nor  thank  the  kind 
bringer ;  then,  if  you  make  a  necktie  of 
the  lace  for  nine  days,  you  will  never  more 
be  troubled  with  such  a  disorder.  Should 
you  fail  in  obtaining  the  lace,  get  some 
wise  old  man  or  woman  to  repeat  in  your 
presence,  but  not  in  your  hearing,  these 
lines : 

Three  virgins  came  over  Jordan's  land, 
Each  with  a  bloody  knife  in  her  hand ; 
Stem,  blood,  stem — Letherly  stand ! 
Bloody  nose,  in  God's  name,  mend  ! 

Are  you  troubled  with  that  ache  which 
no  philosopher  yet  bore  patiently,  put  a 
double  nut,  or,  better  still,  a  tooth  out  of 
a  dead  man*s  jaw,  in  your  pocket,  and  you 
may  defy  the  dentist.  Always  wear  a 
snake's  skin  round  your  head,  and  head- 
ache will  be  unknown  to  you.  Steal  a  po- 
tato, and  as  long  as  you  carry  it  about  you, 
rheumatism  will  not  attack  your  limbs ;  if 
a  potato  is  not  to  be  filched,  the  right  fore- 
foot of  a  hare  will  do,  or,  failing  that,  a  bit 
of  the  wood  of  the  mountain-ash.  Cofl[in- 
rings  out  of  a  grave,  we  need  hardly  say, 
or  the  patella  of  a  sheep  or  lamb,  worn 
as  near  the  skin  as  may  be  convenient, 
will  keep  cramp  at  bay  in  the  daytime ; 
and  to  insure  freedom  from  such  a  dis- 
agreeable bedfellow,  all  that  is  necessary 
is  to  make  a  cross  upon  the  floor  with  the 
shoes  and  stockings,  garter  below  the  left 
knee,  put  the  shoes  beneath  the  counter- 
pane with  the  toes  just  beyond  it,  or  the 
slippers  under  the  bed  with  their  soles  up- 
wards. 

Hertfordshire  folk  at  one  time  had  great 
faith  in  one  of  a  group  of  trees  known  as 
the  cross-oaks,  standing  where  two  roads 
crossed  each  other,  near  Berkhampstead; 
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and  when  troubled  with  ague,  were  wont 
to  peg  a  lock  of  hair  to  the  charmed  tree, 
and  by  a  sudden  wrench,  sever  it  from  the 
head,  and  then  leave  it,  in  the  happy  con- 
viction their  ague  would  abide  with  the 
oak  for  evermore.  Of  another  Hertford- 
shire charm,  the  following  veracious  story 
was  told  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago. 
A  girl  at  Gaddesden  having  the  evil  in  her 
feet  from  infancy,  at  eleven  years  old  lost 
one  of  her  toes  by  it,  and  was  so  bad  that 
she  could  hardly  walk.  A  beggar-woman 
coming  to  the  door,  and  hearing  of  it,  said 
if  they  would  cut  off  the  hind-leg,  and 
the  fore-leg  on  the  contrary  side,  of  a  toad, 
and  put  them  in  a  silken  bag  about  the 
girl's  neck,  it  would  certainly  cure  her; 
but  they  must  be  sure  to  turn  the  maimed 
toad  loose  again,  and  as  it  pined,  wasted, 
and  died,  so  would  the  distemper  likewise 
waste  and  die;  which  happened  accord- 
ingly, for  the  girl  was  entirely  cured  by  it. 
Another  Gaddesden  girl,  having  the  evil 
in  her  eyes,  her  parents  dried  a  toad  in  the 
sun,  and  put  it  in  a  silken  bag,  which  they 
hung  upon  the  back  of  her  neck;  and  al- 
though it  was  thus  dried,  such  was  the  vir- 
ture  of  the  charm,  that  it  raised  little  blis- 
ters, and  did  the  girl  a  great  deal  of  good, 
until  she  carelessly  lost  it. 

Epilepsy,  although  it  defies  the  doctors, 
yields  to  a  charmed  ring ;  the  worst  of  it 
is,  authorities  agree  to  differ  about  the 
method  to  be  adopted  to  insure  the  ring's 
efficacy.  In  Northamptonshire,  the  afflicted 
individual  collects  from  nine  persons  of  the 
opposite  sex  nine  pieces  of  silver  money 
and  nine  three-halfpences ;  the  former  to  be 
made  into  the  ring,  the  latter  to  pay  for 
making  it.  In  Norfork,  the  coppers  are 
dispensed  with,  but  the  silver  pieces  must 
be  sixpenny  ones,  contributed  by  an  odd 
number,  either  nine  or  eleven,  of  friends ; 
while  in  Suffolk  they  swear  by  even  num- 
bers, and  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  col- 
lecting ten  or  twelve  pieces  of  silver,  bits 
of  brooches,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  from 
as  many  people,  if  the  ring  is  to  effect  its 
object.  In  Devonshire,  a  midnight  walk, 
thrice  repeated,  round  the  communion- 
table of  the  parish  church,  is  all  an  epilei> 
tic  patient  need  do  to  charm  away  the 
'  sacred  disease.'  According  to  the  Times 
of  the  7th  of  March,  1854,  a  Devonshire 
lass  sought  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure 
by  rolling  the  two  charms  into  one,  after  a 
fashion  of  her  own.  She  went  to  after- 
noon service  at  the  parish  church,  accom- 


parn^d  by  thirty  young  men;  when  ser- 
vice was  over,  she  set  herself  in  the  church 
porch,  and  each  young  man,  as  he  passed 
by,  dropped  a  penny  into  her  lap ;  but  the 
last,  instead  of  giving  her  a  penny,  took  up 
the  twenty-nine  she  had  received,  and 
gave  her  half-a-crown  in  exchange.  With 
this  in  her  hand,  she  walked  thrice  round 
the  communion-table,  and  then  departed 
to  get  the  half-crown  made  into  a  ring. 
One  Sunday,  a  decrepit  old  woman  stood 
within  the  porch  of  the  west  door  of  Exeter 
Cathedral,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  forty 
pennies  from  forty  unmarried  men,  as  a 
certain  charm  against  paralysis. 

A  tongue  taken  from  a  living  fox  pre- 
vents disease  of  any  kind  attacking  the 
fortunate  possessor.  The  slough  of  an 
adder  hung  on  the  rafters  of  a  house  ren- 
ders insuring  that  house  unnecessary;  a 
house-leek  in  the  roof  makes  it  a  proof 
against  the  lightning's  flash.  When  the 
wheat  begins  to  show  in  Herefordshire, 
the  farm-servants  cut  a  branch  of  thorn 
before  daybreak,  bum  part  of  it  in  a  large 
fire  in  the  field,  and  hang  up  the  rest  in 
the  farmhouse,  as  a  charm  against  mildew 
and  smut.  When  a  Northamptonshire 
henwife  sets  a  hen,  she  is  particular^  that 
the  nest  contains  an  odd  number  of  eggs, 
and  is  careful  to  mark  each  egg  with  a 
small  black  cross,  to  save  it  from  four-footed 
poachers.  A  large  stone  having  a  natural 
hole  through  it,  hung  outside  a  cowhouse, 
prevents  the  cattle  having  the  nightmare; 
and  farmers  of  the  fifteenth  century  thought 
their  beasts  secure  against  murrain  if  marked 
with  the  mark  of  a  saint,  for  one  Thomas 
Egliston  was  paid  ninepence  for  putting 
St.  Wilfrid's  mark  upvon  sixteen  oxen  be- 
longing to  Cardinal  Langley,  bishop  of 
Durham,  to  the  intent  that  they  might 
escape  such  a  visitation.  A  Norfolk  man 
boasted  that  no  mishap  could  chance  to 
his  horse  so  long  as  he  wore  something  he 
had  tied  round  its  neck ;  a  curious  urchin 
stole  the  charm,  which  turned  out  to  be 
the  thumb  of  an  old  leather  glove,  con- 
taining a  copy  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Not 
long  ago  a  valuable  horse,  belonging  to  a 
well-to-do  farmer  at  Crewkeme,  was  so  ill, 
that  two  veterinary  surgeons  were  summon- 
ed to  consult  as  to  what  should  be  done; 
upon  examining  their  patient,  they  found 
something  tied  round  the  animal's  neck, 
and  making  inquiry,  were  told  by  the 
farmer's  wife  that  she  and  her  husband 
agreed  that  the  horse  was  bewitched,  and 
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she  had  therefore  tied  one  of  her  ga^rs 
round  its  neck  to  break  the  spell.  ' 

An  old  beldam,  accused  in  the  fifteenth 
century  of  curing  diseases  by  witchcraft, 
was  told  by  her  judges  they  would  set  her 
at  liberty  if  she  would  divulge  her  charm. 
She  closed  with  the  offer,  and  informed 
them  that  it  consisted  in  repeating  the 
words : 

My  loaf  in  my  lap, 
My  penny  in  my  purse, 
Thou  art  never  the  better, 
I  am  never  the  worse ! 

Her  fee  being  a  penny  and  a  loaf  of  bread. 
This  deceiver  let  off  her  silly  dupes  more 
cheaply  than  the  old  crone  who,  a  year  or 
two  ago,  made  a  farm -laborer  pay  a  guinea 
for  a  piece  of  parchment  inscribed  with  sun- 
dry mysterious  signs  and  foreign  words,  to 


be  worn  by  his  wife,  whom  she  had  pro- 
nounced to  be  *  ill-wished.'  If  any  of  our 
readers  would  like  to  know  how  the  power 
of  ill-wishing  is  to  be  obtained,  we  can 
tell  them.  Here  is  the  potent  ill-working 
charm :  *  Ye  gang  out  ov  a  'night,  ivery 
night,  while  ye  find  nine  toads ;  and  when 
yeVe  gitten  t*  nine  toads,  ye  hang  'em  up 
ov  a  string,  and  ye  make  a  hole  and  buries 
t'  toads  i'  t'  hole,  and  as  t'  toads  pines 
away,  so  t'  person  pines  away  'at  you've 
looked  upon  wiv  a  yevil  eye,  and  they  pine 
and  pine  away  while  they  die,  without  ony 
disease  at  all ! '  This  is  the  art  of  killing 
no  murder  made  easy ;  but  having  every 
confidence  in  the  good  intentions  of  those 
we  address,  we  feel  no  qualms  of  con- 
science for  making  them  masters  of  the 
awful  secret. — Chambers's  yaumal. 
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IN  THE  SUNSHINE. 

The  peach  hangs  heavy  on  the  garden-wall, 

See,  love,  see ! 
The  peach  hangs  heavy  on  the  garden-wall ; 
'Tis  ripe,  rose-tinted,  and  ready  to  fall. 

Fruit  meet  for  thee  and  me, 

*Tis  ripe  as  ripe  can  be. 
May  we  not  pluck  it  from  the  garden-wall  ? 

The  sweet  birds  warble  near  the  garden-wall. 

Hush,  love,  hush ! 
The  sweet  birds  warble  near  the  garden-wall ; 
With  melody  their  mates  they  softly  call ; 

Each  woos  unto  his  nest 

The  one  that  each  loves  best ; 
Warbling  so  sweetly  by  the  garden-wall. 

Warm  lips  are  waiting  by  the  garden-wall. 

Yes,  love,  yes ! 
Warm  lips  are  waiting  by  the  garden- wall ; 
They  wait  love's  kisses,  and  they  claim  love's  all : 

If  thy  heart's-love  be  mine 

As  my  heart's-love  is  thine. 
May  we  not  tell  it  by  the  garden- wall  ? 

—London  &tci^. 
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It  was  the  often-expressed  opinion  of  certainly  true  that  none  of  our  poets  have 

the  late  Mr.  Greeley,  that  Whittier  is  the  effected  securer  lodgment  in  the  popular 

greatest  poet  that  America  has  produced ;  heart.    Wherever  his  poems  have  made 

and  though  this  hardly  accords  with  the  their  way,  Whittier  has  found  not  only 

generally  accepted  critical  estimates,  it  is  readers  but  friends;  and  there  k  piobaUy 
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no  other  American  writer,  not  even  except- 
ing Longfellow,  who  has  awakened  in  the 
breasts  of  his  countrymen  a  sentiment  so 
nearly  akin  to  personal  affection. 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier  was  bom 
in  Haverhill,  Mass.,  in  December,  1807, 
and  his  parents  being  members  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  he  is  frequently  spoken 
of  as  "  the  Quaker  poet."  Until  his  eigh- 
teenth year,  he  worked  on  his  father's  farm, 
acquiring  at  home  the  rudiments  of  an 
education ;  but  his  literary  tastes  were  so 
strong  that  he  was  sent  for  two  years  to 
the  town  academy.  Subsequently,  in  1829, 
he  went  to  Boston  as  editor  of  the  Ameri- 
tan  Manufacturer^  a  paper  devoted  to  the 
protective  tariff;  and  in  1830,  he  succeed- 
ed the  late  George  D.  Prentice  as  editor 
of  the  New- England  Weekly  Review^ 
l)ublished  at  Hartford.  While  holding 
this  position,  he  wrote  a  memoir  of  the 
poet  Brainard,  as  a  prefix  to  a  collected 
edition  of  his  poems,  and  also  another 
l)rose  work,  "  The  Legends  of  New-Eng- 
land," from  which  he  afterward  drew  ma- 
terial for  several  of  his  most  popular 
poems,  such  as  "  Mogg  Megone,"  "  Bridal 
of  Pennacook,"  "  Mary  Garvin,"  and 
others.  Retiring  soon  afterward  from  lit- 
erary pursuits,  he  returned  to  the  old  home- 
stead and  resumed  his  labors  on  the  farm. 


but^^as  elected  to  a  tenure  of  two  years 
(1S35-6)  in  the  Massachusetts  legislature. 

Whittier  early  identified  himself  with  the 
anti-slavery  movement.  In  1836,  he  was 
dected  secretary  of  the  American  Anti- 
slavery  Society,  and  soon  afterward  went 
to  Pliiladelphia,  where  for  some  years  he 
edited  the  Pennsylvania  Freeman^  one 
of  the  Jeading  organs  of  that  society. 
Several  of  his  anti-slavery  poems  were  pub- 
lished about  this  time ;  they  attracted  great 
attention  by  their  poetical  merit,  and  first 
made  him  known  as  a  poet. 

In  1840,  Whittier  established  himself  at 
Amesbury,  Mass.,  where  he  has  since  re- 
sided, devoting  himself  entirely  to  literary 
pursuits.  He  has  been  a  prolific  writer 
both  in  poetry  and  prose,  the  first  collec- 
tion of  his  poems  appearing  in  1850.  Since 
then  he  has  published  several  volumes, 
containing  his  best-known  productions. 
Several "  Complete  Editions"  of  his  poems 
have  appeared  from  time  to  time,  but  his 
pen  is  still  industriously  at  work,  his  muse 
has  lost  none  of  its  inspiration,  and  every 
year  he  gives  something  new  to  the  public. 

The  "  Library  Edition"  of  his  poetical 
works,  just  issued  by  Messrs.  Osgood  (Bos- 
ton) in  two  volumes,  contains  all  his  pub- 
lished poetry,  including  his  latest  volume, 
"  The  Pennsylvania  Pilgrim." 
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rREnisTORic  Races  of  the  United  States 
OF  America.  By  J.  W.  Foster,  LL.D.  Chi- 
cago :  S.  C.  Gnggs  &*  Co. 

To  the  American  student  there  is  no  subject, 
]>robabIy,  in  the  wide  range  of  historical  investiga- 
tion more  interesting  than  the  origin,  identity,  and 
fate  of  that  mysterious  people,  the  relics  of  whose 
])ower  and  civilization  are  scattered  over  nearly 
the  whole  continent  of  North- America.  From 
Lakes  Superior  and  Erie  on  the  North  to  the  low- 
er portions  of  Central  America  on  the  South, 
stretches  a  vast  succession  of  gigantic  monuments 
whose  very  uses  are  matter  of  conjecture,  and 
whose  builders  are  lost  in  the  "dark  backward 
and  abysm  of  Time."  In  Mexico  and  Central 
America,  these  monuments  are  on  a  scale  in  point 
of  massiveness,  and  of  a  finish  in  point  of  art,  which 
entitle  them  to  a  comparison  with  the  most  mag- 
nificent structures  of  ancient  Egypt,  while  in  the 
United  States  they  are  but  rude  mounds  of  earth 
and  mortar ;  yet  the  relations  between  them  are 
so  numerous  and  marked  as  to  prove  almost  be- 
yond question  that  they  are  the  relics  of  one  peo- 
ple, with  the  same  religion,  thesame  customs,  and 


the  same  elementary  ideas  of  'art.  It  is  now  the 
generally  accepted  theory,  that  the  whole  region 
which  we  have  named  was,  at  a  period  of  unknown 
antiquity,  the  seat  of  a  vast  empire,  the  centre  of 
whose  civilization  was  in  Mexico  and  Yucatan, 
while  its  northern  frontiers  extended  as  far  as  the 
Mississippi  Valley  and  the  Great  Lakes.  This 
theory  is  verified  not  only  by  the  increasing  gran- 
deur of  the  monuments  as  we  go  southward,  but 
by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  larger  mounds  north 
of  the  Ohio  partake  of  a  military  character,  and 
were  evidently  built  for  defense  against  a  foe 
whose  assaults  were  made  from  the  northward ; 
and  also  by  an  ancient  tradition  of  the  Toltecs,  that 
their  ancestors  were  driven  back  from  Heuheu- 
Tlapalan,  far  to  the  north-east,  by  fierce  and  war* 
like  savages. 

Many  of  the  mounds  in  the  Western  States  have 
been  opened ;  and  their  contents,  consisting  of 
pottery,  sculptured  ornaments,  implements  of  war 
and  of  domestic  economy,  show  that  though  the 
"  mound-builders"  can  not  be  regarded  as  a  peo- 
ple of  culture,  they  were  at  least  far  superior  to 
the  Red  Indians  who  seem  to  have  been  their  suc- 
cessors.    There  musthavebeen  populous  towns 
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connected  with  structures  which  have  the  mdeni- 
tilde  of  towns  ;  the  builders  must  have  been  Sta- 
tionary, net  nomadic ;  and  if  statidnary,  they  must 
have  been  agricultural.  It  is  also  certain  that 
they  had  advanced  from  the  patriarchal  condition 
of  savage  tribes  to  some  such  civic  (probably  des- 
potic) organization  as  that  of  ancient  Egypt ;  such 
public  works  as  we  have  spoken  of  could  only  have 
l>een  raised  by  means  of  compulsory,  unremune- 
rated  lalx)r.  Three  thousand  years  ago^perhaps^ 
t  le  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  presented 
.1  semi-civilized  appearance  :  wide-spreading  fields 
«»f  maize  adorning  their  surface,  and  here  and 
tliere  large  towns  of  mud  huts,  with  pyramids  tow- 
ering over  them  like  the  church-spires  of  our  own 
cities.  To  the  sound  of  barbarous  music  the 
priests  march  in  procession,  and  with  stone  knives 
butcher  human  victims  on  the  summits  of  the  sa- 
cred mounds.  IJcacon  fires  flash  on  the  distant 
northern  liills,  a  savage  nation  of  hunters  descends 
upon  the  peaceful  people  of  the  plains  and  sweeps 
them  away  to  the  south — probably  to  Mexico  or 
Peru ;  their  huts  perish  and  their  tombs  survive. 
Such  was  probably  the  history  of  the  mound- 
builders,  but  all  is  conjecture ;  and  what  was  the 
fate  of  these  people,  how  it  was  that  America  lost 
its  agriculture  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  savage 
hunting  tril>es,  will  never  perhaps  be  definitely 
ascertained.  The  Mound-builders  had  made  con- 
siderable j)rogress  in  the  practical  arts  and  in  so- 
cial organization,  but  they  left  no  traces  of  a  writ- 
ten character,  and  it  is  only  from  their  skulls  that 
ethnologists  have  been  enabled  to  ascertain  that 
they  belonged  to  a  different  race  from  the  Indians 
whom  our  forefathers  found  in  possession  of  the 
country,  and  whose  oldest  traditions  prove  them 
to  have  been  as  much  j)uzzled  by  the  monuments 
as  we  ourselves. 

l)r.  Foster  has  been  for  many  years  one  of  the 
most  prominent  investigators  of  this  prehistoric 
problem.  He  is  to  a  considerable  extent  the  au- 
thor of  the  theory  which  we  have  outlined,  and 
his  present  work  sums  up  the  result  of  all  the 
discoveries  so  far  made.  It  is  mostly  a  compila- 
tion of  the  writings  which  he  has  hitherto  pub- 
lished on  the  same  subjects,  but  they  are  here 
framed  into  a  connected  treatise,  new  matter  is 
added,  and  illustrations  included  which  assist  very 
materially  to  an  understanding  of  the  subject. 
The  volume  is  an  elegant  one,  and  the  reader  will 
find  it  more  fascinating  than  his  last  favorite 
novel. 

Aftermath.     By   Henry  Wadsworth  Longfel- 
low.    JJoston:  y.  R.  Osgood  &*  Co. 

Tlie  little  poem  which  gives  the  title  to  this 
volume  is  the  last  and  slightest  one  in  it,  and  the 
undertone  of  melancholy  which  it  breathes  forth 
is,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  key-note  of  them 
all.     It  is  as  follows  : 

When  the  summer  fields  are  mown. 
When  the  birds  are  Hedged  and  flown. 
And  the  dry  leaves  strew  the  path; 


With  the  falling  of  the  snow, 
With  the  cawing  of  the  crow. 
Once  again  the  fields  we  mow 
And  gather  in  the  aftermath. 

Not  the  sweet  new  grass  with  flowers 
Is  this  harvesting  of  ours  ; 

Not  the  upland  clover  bloom  ; 
But  the  rowen  mixed  with  weeds. 
Tangled  tufts  from  marsh  and  meads. 
Where  the  poppy  drops  its  seeds 

In  the  silence  and  the  gloom. 

Among  the  other  miscellaneous  poems  in  the 
volume  is  one 

.     .     .     that  is  told 
In  some  ancient  Spanish  legend 
Or  chronicle  of  old, 

which  both  in  subject  and  in  manner  of  treatment 
is  very  similar  indeed  to  "  The  Beleaguered  City," 
whose  verses  are  so  familiar  to  all  readers  of  Long- 
fellow; and  one  or  two  translations  which  we 
should  quote  if  we  had  space.  Very  much  the 
larger  portion  of  the  contents,  however,  consists  of 
more  **  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn,"  adding  eight  more 
tales  to  that  delightfol  series  and  bringing  it  to  a 
close.  These  tales  make  charming  reading,  and 
have  all  the  music  and  fluency  which  have  distin- 
guished their  predecessors;  but  they  certainly 
lack  the  vigor  of  the  earlier  tales,  and,  however 
reluctant  to  part  with  the  delightful  little  compa- 
ny of  travellers,  the  reader  will  probably  agree 
with  the  poet  that  it  is  time  to  bring  the  series  to 
a  close. 

To  our  mind  the  "  Interludes"  have  l>een  from 
the  first  quite  the  most  attractive  portions  of  the 
tales,  and  in  this  installment  they  have  lost  none 
of  their  old  charm.  We  quote  "The  Finale," 
which  we  think  no  one  can  read  without  feeling 
something  of  the  tender  melancholy  under  the 
inspiration  of  which  it  was  evidently  written  : 

These  are  the  tales  those  merry  guests 

Told  to  each  other,  well  or  ill ; 

Like  summer  birds  that  lift  their  crests 

Above  the  borders  of  their  nests 

And  twitter,  and  again  are  still. 

These  are  the  tales,  or  new  or  old, 

In  idle  moments  idly  told ; 

Flowers  of  the  field  with  petals  thin, 

Ulies  that  neither  toil  or  spin, 

And  tufts  of  wayside  weeds  and  gorse 

Hung  in  the  parlor  of  the  inn 

Beneath  the  sign  of  the  Red  Horse. 

And  still,  reluctant  to  retire. 

The  friends  sat  talking  by  the  fire 

And  watched  the  smouldering  embers  bum 

To  ashes,  and  flash  up  again 

Into  a  momentary  glow, 

Lingering  like  them  when  forced  to  go. 

And  going  when  they  would  remain ; 

For  on  the  morrow  they  must  turn 

Their  faces  homeward,  and  the  pain 

Of  parting  touched  with  its  unrest 

A  tender  nerve  in  every  breast. 
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But  sleep  at  last  the  victory  won ; 
They  must  be  stirring  with  the  sun, 
And  drowsily  good-night  they  said, 
And  went  still  gossiping  to  bed, 
And  left  the  parlor  wrapt  in  gloom. 
The  only  live  thing  in  the  room 
Was  the  old  clock,  that  in  its  pace 
Kept  time  with  the  revolving  spheres 
And  constellations  in  their  night, 
And  struck  with  its  uplifted  mace 
The  dark,  unconscious  hours  of  nigh% 
To  senseless  and  unlistening  ears. 

Uprose  the  sun,  and  every  guest. 
Uprisen,  was  soon  equipped  and  dressed 
For  journeying  home  ana  city-ward; 
The  old  stage-coach  was  at  the  door, 
With  horses  harnessed,  long  before 
The  sunshine  reached  the  withered  sward 
Beneath  the  oaks,  whose  branches  hoar 
Murmured  :  "Farewell  for  evermore." 

*'  Farewell !"  the  portly  Landlord  cried  ; 

"  Farewell !"  the  parting  guests  replied, 
But  little  thought  that  nevermore 
Their  feet  would  pass  that  threshold  o'er ; 
That  nevermore  together  there 
Would  they  assemble,  free  from  care. 
To  hear  the  oaks*  mysterious  roar. 
And  breathe  the  wholesome  couRtry  air. 

Where  are  they  now  ?   What  lands  and  skies 
Paint  pictures  in  their  friendly  eyes  ? 
What  hope  deludes,  what  promise  cheers, 
What  pleasant  voices  fill  their  ears  ? 
Two  are  beyond  the  salt  sea  waves, 
And  three  already  in  their  graves. 
Perchance  the  living  still  may  look 
Into  the  pages  of  this  book. 
And  see  the  days  of  long  ago 
Floating  and  fleeting  to  and  fro. 
As  in  the  well-remembered  brook 
They  saw  the  inverted  landscape  gleam, 
And  their  own  faces,  like  a  dream, 
Look  up  upon  them  from  below. 

The  Bazar  Book  of  Health.      New- York  : 
Harper  (Sr»  Bros. 

Like  its  predecessor,  "The  Bazar  Book  of 
Decorum,"  this  is  a  thoroughly  excellent  little 
handbook,  and  well  deserves  the  wide  circulation 
it  is  likely  to  have.  Its  motto  is  the  sound  prin- 
ciple of  therapeutics  that  **  an  ounce  of  prevention 
is  worth  a  pound  of  cure,"  and  while  very  little 
attention  is  paid  to  medication  or  ex  post  facto 
remedies,  the  more  important  rules  of  preventive 
hygiene  are  expounded  with  sufficient  fullness  and 
explicitness.  A  considerable  part  of  the  work  is 
devoted  to  pointing  out  the  conditions  of  a  healthy 
home ;  and  much  useful  information  is  given  con- 
cerning drainage,  sewage,  house-warming,  venti- 
lation, and  cognate  matters. 

Now  and  then,  owing  to  the  fact,  perhaps,  that 
\\\Q.  author  accepts  too  literally  the  authorities 
which  he  has  used,  advice  is  given  which  should 
be  acted  upon  with  caution,  as,  for  instance,  where 
he  urges  that  windows  should  always  be  left  open 
at  night,  quoting  Miss  Nightingale's  response 
to  some  one  who  was  afraid  of  breathing  night-air, 


that  "  if  we  don't  breathe  night-air  at  night,  what 
ai^  shall  we  breathe  ?"  In  England,  where  the 
difference  between  the  atmospheric  condKions  of' 
night  and  day  are  not  so  marked,  the  implication 
is  probably  sound ;  but  in  our  own  climate,  where 
the  night-air  is  laden  with  heavy  and  chilling 
dews,  its  propriety  is  very  dubious.  Most  of 
ourjcolds,  coughs,  catarrhs,  and  pulmonary  diseases 
are  believed  to  come  from  just  this  cause. 

Again,  the  author  declares  that  the  back  yards  of 
city  houses  should  be  entirely  paved  over,  like  the 
side-walk.  This  advice  is  clearly  mistaken  and 
should  be  ignored.  ITie  beauty  of  the  neat  grass- 
plots  and  the  miniature  flower-beds  with  which  the 
better  class  of  these  yards  are  generally  filled  would 
alone  justify  their  adoption ;  but  it  is  now  clearly 
demonstrable  that  they  are  conducive  to  good 
health.  One  of  the  most  important  of  late  dis- 
coveries in  science  is  that  ozone,  the  great  atmo- 
spheric purifier,  is  thrown  off  in  large  quantities 
by  all  green-leaved  trees  and  aromatic  flowers  and 
shrubs.  So  striking  is  this,  that  Professor  Mante- 
gazza,  to  whose  investigations  we  owe  the  disco- 
very, is  convinced  that  malaria  and  all  the  dis- 
eases which  come  from  imperfect  drainage  and 
foul  air  can  be  obliterated  by  simply  planting 
these  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  about  our  homes 
in  sufficient  quantities. 

We  think  too  that  the  author  discredits  to  an 
injurious  extent  the  importance  of  good  medical 
advice ;  but  in  the  main  the  bqok  is  sound  and 
sensible,  and  is  certainly  one  to  which  4.he  au- 
thor need  not  have  been  ashamed  to  put  his 
name. 

Old  Rome  and  New  Italy.  By  Emilio  Cas- 
telar.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Arthur  Arnold. 
New- York  :  Harper  df  Bros. 

The  reader  of  this  book  will  rise  from  its  peru- 
sal with  something  more  than  an  impression  of 
its  author's  literary  powers :  he  will  understand 
how  it  is  that  Seiior  Castelar  has  achieved  such- 
an  immense  reputation  as  an  orator,  and  also  how 
it  is  that  one  feels  apprehensive  at  the  knowledge 
that  at  this  moment  apparently  he  has  the  desti- 
niesjof  Spain  in  his  hands.  Though  touching 
largely  upon  political  topics,  he  fails  to  evince 
either  the  largeness  of  view  or  the  mental  equi- 
poise so  essential  to  the  statesman;  and  the  con- 
clusion we  reach  is,  that  he  is  a  born  orator  and 
rhetorician  with  an  imagination  so  vivid  and  a 
nature  so  impressible  that  he  fairly  revels  in  the 
splendor  of  his  own  ideas  and  imagery,  while  his 
emotion  at  the  slightest  spur  warms  and  deepens 
into  passion.  With  the  receptivity  of  a  poet  he 
catches  the  very  spirit  of  the  Eternal  City,  of  her 
arts,  of  her  antiquities,  of  her  history,  of  her 
gorgeous  ceremonials,  and  her  contrasting  degra- 
dations ;  and  he  is  equally  fascinating  in  Naples, 
in  Venice,  or  in  Florence.  Wherever  he  goes — 
into  the  cities,  the  art-galleries,  the  libraries,  the 
ruins — he  gives  the  most  brilliant  expression  to 
those  sentiments  and  inspirations  which    Italy 
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awakens  in  the  sensitive  mind  ;  but  when  fae 
deals  with  modern  times,  he  drops  all  except  h^ 
eloquence,  and  is  simply  a  Republican  propagan- 
dist. 

Any  book  of  Sefior  Castelar*s  appearing  at  this 
time  would  be  interesting  chiefly  as  a  revelation 
of  his  character,  and  the  way  in  which  the  present 
volume  does  this  is  its  most  valuable  feature.  It 
should  be  read  by  all  who  would  appreciate  one 
of  the  most  notable  men  of  our  time,  or  who 
would  catch  the  **  Roman  fever"  in  its  most  fer- 
vid and  infectious  form. 

Arthur  Bonnicastle  :  an  American  Novel. 
By  J.  G.  Holland.  New  York  :  Scribner,  Arm- 
strong  <Sr»  Co. 

"Arthur  Bonnicastle"  is  a  very  entertain- 
ing story,  and  not  entertaining  only,  but  good  in 
other  respects — in  the  portrayal  of  character,  in 
depicting  scenery,  and  in  the  management  of 
those  incidents  and  coincidences  which  introduce 
a  ripple  here  and  there  into  the  easy  flow  of  the 
narrative.  It  is  marred  to  a  certain  extent  by 
those  faults  which  are  characteristic  of  Dr.  Hol- 
land— a  tendency  to  put  commonplaces  into  the 
drapery  and  attitude  of  profound  wisdom,  to  con- 
fuse virtue  with  gomliness,  and  to  confine  his  ap- 
proval to  morality  of  the  most  eonventional  and 
weak-kneed  type  ;  but  these  are  not  so  obtrusive 
as  in  his  poems  and  professedly  didactic  essays, 
and  will  hardly  detract  from  the  enjoyment  which 
most  readers  will  derive  from  a  perusal  of  the 
story. 

The  novel  is  autobiographical  in  form,  and  the 
narrator,  Arthur,  is  saitl  to  bear  a  closer  relation 
to  Dr.  Holland  himself  than  that  of  a  creature  to 
his  creator.  In  other  words,  the  author  is 
thought  to  have  woven  some  of  the  incidents  and 
ex])criences  of  his  own  life  into  Arthur's  narra- 
tive, and  the  idea  would  seem  to  be  justified  by 
the  vividly  realistic  touches  in  certain  portions  of 
the  work.  At  any  rate,  it  loses  nothing  in  interest 
from  the  suspicion,  and  the  admirers  of  Dr.  Hol- 
land especially  will  find  Arthur  Bonnicastle  as- 
suming therefrom  an  exceptional  importance  in 
their  eyes. 

The  illustrations  which  accompany  the  story 
are  very  good  indeed,  and  the  book  itself  is  ex- 
ternally so  neat  and  tasteful  as  to  merit  especial 
mention  on  this  score. 

Physical  Geography.  By  Arnold  Guyot.  New- 
York  :    Scribner^  Armstrong  «Sr»  Co. 

Prof.  Guyot's  **  Physical  Geography"  is  in 
externals  the  most  beautiful  school-book  we  have 
ever  seen,  and  brings  to  a  worthy  close  the  series 
of  text-books  which  have  materially  modified  and 
improved  the  study  of  geography  in  our  schools. 
It  is  original  in  all  its  parts — in  arrangement  of 
topics,  in  manner  of  treatment,  and  in  the  sub- 
stance of  its  contents — and  the  result  justifies  the 
years  of  patientlabor  which  have  been  requireil 


for  its  preparation,  and  which  have,  as  we  under- 
stand,  seriously  impaired  the  author's  health. 

The  primary  use  of  the  work  will  of  course  be 
found  in  the  school-room,  but  it  is  much  more 
than  a  recitation  book,  and  will  amply  repay  the 
study  of  all  who  would  comprehend  the  present 
status  of  one  of  the  most  important  and  interest- 
ing of  all  the  sciences. 

Among  the  more  imf>ortant  of  the  recent  issues 
in  Harpers*  "  Library  of  Select  Novels,"  are  "A 
Simpleton,"  by  Charles  Reade,  a  strong  and  dra- 
matic story;  "Strangers  and  Pilgrims,"  by  Miss 
M.  £.  Braddon;  and  "Too  Soon,"  by  Miss 
Katherine  S.  Macquoid,  with  which  readers  of  the 
Eclectic  are  already  familiar. 
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Victor  Hugo  has  just  published  a  ]x>em  enti- 
tled "  La  Liberation  du  Territoire."  It  is  to  be 
sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  expatriated  Alsatians 
and  Lorrainers. 

Mr.  William  Chappell's  *  History  of  Music ' 
waits  for  the  completion  of  the  *  History  of  He- 
brew Music,'  which  Dr.  Ginsburg  is  contributing 
to  it,  and  of  which  ten  sheets  are  already  printed* 

Hans  Christian  Andersen,  the  Danish  poet, 
has  returned  to  Copenhagen  from  Switzerland, 
where  he  had  been  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  It 
is  stated  that  he  has  almost  completely  recovered. 

The  death  is  announced,  at  Paris,  of  M.  Jules  . 
Verrcaux,  in  his  66th  year,  naturalist  at  the  Jar- 
din  des  Plantes,  and  a  learned  ornithologist.     He 
had  assisted    Prince  Charles  Bonaparte  in    his 
"  Conspectus  Avium." 

"  \Vk ST- Eastern  Memories;  or.  Travel  and 
Discussion  in  the  Birth-countries  of  Christianity 
with  the  late  Henry  Thomas  Buckle,"  by  John  S. 
Stuart-Glcnnic,  M.A.,  barrister-at-law,  author  of 
"In  the  Morningland,"  is  the  title  of  a  new  work 
which  is  to  appear  on  the  1st  of  November. 

An  interesting  work  of  the  late  famous  juriscon* 
suit,  M.  Ortolan,  on  Dante  and  Brunetto  Latini, 
has  been  pubhshed  under  the  title  of  **  Les  P^ 
nalit6s  de  I'Enfer  de  Dante,  suivies  d'une  £tade 
sur  Brunetto  Latini,"  in  which  the  punishments 
of  the  Inferno  are  critically  examined  and  de- 
scribed. 

We  are  told  that  there  is  a  probability  of  the 
Madden  collection  of  27,500  ballads  going  to  the 
United  States.  They  would  form  a  most  interest* 
ing  feature  in  any  public  library  here,  and 
amuse  the  students  of  the  social  history  of  the 
mother  country  for  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years. 

M.  Henri  Taine  is  engaged  on  an  elaborate 
History  of  the  French  Revolution,  whidi  will  be 
mainly  founded  on  an  examination  of  State  Papers 
and  other  contemporary  documents  which  have 
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not  been  published.  A  third  edition  of  M.  Taine's 
work,  *  De  I'lntelligence,'  is  preparing,  in  which 
will  be  found  numerous  corrections  and  additions. 

The  AthencEum  learns  that  Dr.  Schweinfurth's 
great  work,  '*  The  Heart  of  Africa,"  is  now  mak- 
ing rapid  progress  towards  conipletion.  In  a  geo- 
graphical sense  his  book  will  contribute  in  an  im- 
portant degree  to  the  solution  of  the  Nile  problem  ; 
and  ethnologically  it  will  tend  to  set  at  rest  the 
disputed  question  as  to  the  existence  of  a  dwarf 
race  in  Central  Africa. 

A  YOUNG  German  savant ^  Dr.  Strack,  at  pre- 
sent  at  St.  Petersburg,  has  been  charged  by  the 
Russian  government  to  collate  the  valuable  manu- 
scripts of  the  Old  Testament  preserved  in  the  li- 
brary of  that  city.  He  has  the  intention  of  photo- 
graphing and  publishing,  with  annotations,  the 
most  interesting  one  of  those  documents.  The 
Russian  authorities  have  accorded  a  sum  of  20,- 
ooof.  to  further  his  object. 

It  is  said  that  the  Duke  de  Saldanha,  the  Por- 
tuguese Minister  in  London,  is  writing  a  work 
entitled  "The  Voice  of  Nature;  or,  the  Power, 
Wisdom,  and  Goodness  of  God,  manifested  in  the 
connection  between  the  Inorganic  and  the  Organic 
Worlds,  and  in  the  Adaptability  of  External  Na- 
ture, and  the  Moral  and  Physical  Constitution  of 
Man."  The  book,  we  are  informed,  will  consist 
of  many  volumes,  divided  into  several  parts. 

Amongst  the  unpublished  works  of  the  late 
Lord  Lytton  was  a  tragedy,  called  '  GEdipus,* 
founded  on  the  well-known  classical  legend.  The 
play  was  intended  for  the  stage,  and  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Phelps,  during  the  period  of 
his  lesseeship  of  Sadler's  Wells  Theatre,  for  re- 
hearsal. Lord  Lytton,  however,  altered  his  in- 
tention, and  withdrew  the  manuscript  from  Mr. 
Phelps's  hands,  and  probably  destroyed  it,  as  it  is 
not  to  be  found  amongst  the  manuscripts  left  by 
his  lordship. 

The  family  papers  of  the  Italian  House  of  Buo- 
nacotte  preserved  down  to  our  days  have  become, 
within  the  course  of  the  last  forty  years,  on  account 
of  the  extinction  of  the  family,  the  property  of  the 
State.  The  announcement  is  now  made  that  they 
will  form  the  subject  of  a  book  to  be  edited  by 
Professor  Milanesi.  This  work,  containing  inte- 
resting particulars  as  to  the  life  and  paintings  of 
Michael  An gelo,  will  be  published  on  the  day  of 
the  400th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  great 
master,  6th  March,  1875. 

'Zoological  Mythology,'  the  elaborate  work 
recently  published  by  Prof.  A.  De  Gubernatis,  is 
being  translated  into  French  by  M.  P.  Regnaud, 
under  the  auspices  of  M.  Renan,  and  M.  Br^al. 
A  German  version  is  also  in  preparation,  and 
both  translations  will  appear  before  the  close  of 
the  year.  Prof.  De  Gubernatis  is  also  at  work 
on  a  *  Hand-lx)ok  of  Indian  Mythology'  (Trattato 
(li   Mitologia   Indiana).     Three  volumes  from  the 


pen  of  jliis  indefatigable  writer  will  be  issued  in 
the  next  few  weeks  : — *  Ricordi  Biografici,*  a  re- 
print of  sketches  of  contemporary  Italian  writers, 
that  have  appeared  in  the  Rivista  Europea^  of 
which  the  Professor  is  editor  ;  a  legendary  drama 
called  *  Romulus ;'  and  an  autobiography  under 
the  title  of  *  Ricordi  e  Confessioni  d'un  Operaio 
Italiano. 

The  preliminary  arrangements  have  just  been 
made  for  the  Archaeological  Congress  which  is  to 
take  place  next  year  in  Russia.  It  will  oe  held 
at  Kief,  from  the  13th  to  the  17th  of  August. 
The  Grand  Duke  Constantine  will  be  the  Hono- 
rary President ;  the  acting  President  will  be 
Count  Ouvaroff.  Its  principal  feature  will  be  an 
exhibition  of  antiquities  from  all  the  Slavonic 
countries,  dating  from  pre-historic  times  to  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  But  other  attrac- 
tions are  offered  by  the  organizing  committee  to 
their  visitors.  There  will  be  an  "  archaeological 
excursion,"  along  the  shores  of  the  Dnieper, 
from  Vuishgoro<l  to  Kanef.  Explorations  will 
be  made  among  the  ruins  of  the  neighborhood, 
and  some  of  the  Kurgans,  or  tumuli^  within  easy 
reach  of  Kief  will  be  opened.  The  Committee 
will  shortly  publish  their  programme ;  in  the 
mean  time  Count  Ouvaroff  has  started  on  an  ex- 
pedition in  search  of  materials  for  the  exhibition, 
to  which  all  museums  possessing  Slavonic  anti- 
quities are  begged  to  contribute. 

Mr.  Ruskin  still  persists  in  the  curious  mode  of 
publishing  his  works  which  he  has  practised  of 
late  years,  and  M'hich,  it  was  rumored  some  months 
ago,  he  purposed  abandoning.  He  is  now  print- 
ing his  Oxford  lectures.  Of  *  Love's  Meinie : 
Lectures  on  Greek  and  English  Birds,'  the  second 
lecture,  on  *  The  Swallow,'  is  out.  Of  his  *  Fa- 
cinora  Dieium  :  Six  Lectures  on  Wood  and  Metal 
Engraving,'  the  first  and  second  are  nearly  ready. 
The  subjects  of  these  lectures  are  as  follow : — i, 
the  definition  of  the  art  of  engraving;  2,  the 
relation  of  engraving  to  other  arts  in  Florence ; 
3,  the  technics  of  wood  engraving ;  4,  the  technics 
of  metal  engraving ;  5,  design  in  the  German 
schools  of  engraving  (Holbein  and  Diirer);  and 
6,  design  in  the  Florentine  schools  of  engraving 
(S.  Botticelli).  Of  the  revised  edition  of  his 
entire  works,  volume  6,  *  The  Crown  of  Wild 
Olive,'  is  in  preparation.  It  will  contain  an  addi- 
tional chapter  on  **  The  Economies  of  the  Kings 
of  Prussia." 

Mr.  Clements  Markham  is  engaged  upon 
*  A  Memoir  of  the  Lady  Ana  de  Osorio,'  Countess 
of  Chinchon,  and  Vice-Queen  of  Peru,  a.d.  1629- 
39.     The  plant  which  yields  the  fever-dispelling 
quinine  is  named  after,  and  was  first  brought  into 
use  by,  the  Countess  of  Chinchon.     All  that  can 
be  gathered  respecting  her  family,  herself,   her 
husband,   and    her    home,   has  been   diligently 
sought  for.     The  Memoir  contains  a  history  of 
the  ancient  Osorios,   Marquises  of  Astorga;  of 
the  Cabreras  and  Bobadillas,  Counts  of  Chinclioo* 
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with  their  armorial  bearings,  descents,  and  ser- 
vices to  the  State ;  a  chronicle  of  the  Count's 
administration  in  Peru ;  the  story  of  the  cure  of 
the  Countess,  and  of  the  introduction  of  the  fe- 
brifuge into  Europe;  a  history  of  the  castle  and 
town  of  Chinchon,  where  the  Countess  dispensed 
her  heaHng  bark ;  and  a  topographical  and  botani- 
ical  description  of  the  surrounding  country.  A 
second  part  contains  a  Plea  for  the  Correct  Spell- 
ing of  the  Name  of  the  Genus  which  comme- 
morates*the  debt  of  gratitude  that  the  world  owes 
to  this  Spanish  lady.  The  Memoir  is  illustrated 
by  coats  of  arms,  maps,  and  views  of  the  castle 
and  town  of  Chinchon. 


SCIENCE   AND  ART. 


Whom  Scientific  Men  RErRESENT.—  A  very 
interesting  and  suggestive  book,  entitled  Histoire 
des  Sciences  et  des  Savants  depnis  deux  SitcLs^  has 
been  published  by  Mr.  Alphonse  de  Candolle  of 
Geneva,  in  which  he  shows  what  has  been  done 
during  the  last  two  hundred  years  in  recognition 
of  scientific  merit  among  foreigners  by  the  Royal 
Society  of  Eondon,  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Berlin,  and  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris. 
The  men  chosen  by  these  three  learned  bodies 
would  be  acknowledged  as  fairly  rei)resenting  the 
science  of  tlic  day,  and  Mr.  de  Candolle  has 
sought  to  identify  the  class  of  society  to  which 
those  men  belonged.  Taken  a  given  number  of 
the  English  and  German  associates  of  the  Acade- 
my at  Paris,  he  makes  out  that  thirty-seven  belong 
to  the  aristocratic  or  wealthy  class,  forty-nine  to 
the  middle  class,  and  six  only  to  the  working 
class  ;  from  which  it  appears  that  the  l^rge^t 
amount  of  scientific  brain  was  contributed  by  the 
class  lying  between  the  extremes.  To  compare 
this  result,  Mr.  de  Candolle  takes  a  given  number 
of  names  of  Frenchmen  who  were  foreign  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  Society  and  of  the  Academy  at 
Berlin,  and  shows  that  ten  came  from  the  aristo- 
cratic or  wealthy  class,  seventeen  from  the  mid- 
dle, and  nine  from  the  working  class.  Here  the 
])roportion  in  favor  of  the  working  class  is  the 
more  remarkable,  seeing  that  generally  scientific 
pursuits  are  not  lucrative,  but  necessitate  expense, 
that  they  require  great  patience,  perseverance, 
and  self-denial,  and  are  incompatible  with  the 
pleasures  of  the  world.  The  satisfaction  of  hav- 
ing discovered  a  new  truth,  and  the  esteem  of  a 
few  philosophical  minds,  is  often  the  only  recog- 
nition or  recompense  of  a  life  devoted  to  science. 

Mr.  de  Candolle  extends  his  inquiry  into  the 
domain  of  religion,  and  taking  the  same  period 
(1666-1872),  and  the  same  body  of  foreign  asso- 
ciates of  the  Academy  at  Paris,  as  are  referred  to 
above,  he  finds  that  seventy- three  were  Protes- 
tants, and  sixteen  Roman  Catholics.  Of  this  it 
may  be  said  that  the  population  of  Europe  is  more 
than  one-third  Protestant ;  but  applying  the  same 
test  to  France,  a  country  almost  entirely  Catholic, 


we  see  that  of  the  French  foreign  members  of  the 
Royal  Society,  the  number  of  Protestants  and 
Catholics  is  about  equal.  Omitting  the  popula- 
tion of  the  British  Isles,  this  shows  that  the 
Protestants,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  have 
produced  three  times  as  many  scientific  men  as  the 
Catholics.  Noteworthy  is  it  that  in  the  list  of 
names  of  the  foreign  associates  of  the  Paris  Aca- 
demy, here  in  question,  there  is  not  a  single 
Catholic  among  the  English,  Irish,  Swiss,  or  Aus- 
trian, and  but  very  few  among  the  Germans.  And 
from  the  same  list  it  appears  that,  in  the  majori- 
ty of  instances,  the  fathers  of  the  men  therein 
signalised  were  *  Protestant  pastors.' 

Mr.  de  Candolle  cites  a  list  of  names  of  emi- 
nent men  of  science  born  in  Holland  and  Switzer- 
land, and  shows  that,  by  descent,  they  belong  to ' 
France,  and  would  have  been  reckoned  among 
Frenchmen,  had  not  their  parents  been  driven 
forth  by  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 

Subjecting  nationality  to  the  same  test,  Mr.  de 
Cadolle  finds  that  Germany  advances,  England 
remains  stationary,  and  France  declines. 

Fire  and  Building-Stones. — ^Which  kind  of 
building-stone  best  resists  the  action  of  fire  ?  is  a 
question  which  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion since  the  great  fires  in  Chicago  and  Boston  ; 
and  Dr.  Ott,  of  New- York,  shows  that  lime- 
stones, as  a  class,  are  the  most  unsuitable  for 
building  purposes,  owing  to  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  calcine  when  exposed  to  a  high  tem- 
perature. And  among  the  limestones,  those  which 
contain  magnesia  give  way  the  soonest,  and  are 
therefore  to  be  avoided.  Of  the  primitive  rocks 
— granite,  gneiss,  and  mica  are  untrustworthy, 
for  they  crack  to  pieces  even  when  exposed  to  ra- 
diant heat.  In  their  natural  state  they  contain 
water,  and  the  stone  explodes  by  the  raising  of 
its  temperature.  For  these  reasons,  Dr.  Ott 
give%  the  preference  to  the  sandstones,  which  have 
an  enormous  heat-resisting  quality  ;  and  with  the 
sandstones  he  ranks  those  artificial  stones  which 
contain  lime  and  alumina  silicate,  which,  as  is 
known,  withstand  almost  any  amount  of  heat. 

Gigantic  Fossil  Bird. — Fossil  bones  of  a  gi- 
gantic bird  of  prey  have  been  discovered  in  New- 
Zealand,  exceeding  in  size  any  yet  known.  Dr. 
Ilaast,  F.R.S.,  the  government  geologist,  says, 
in  describing  these  bones,  that  the  phalanges  are 
nearly  as  large  as  those  of  lions  and  tigers  in  the 
])resent  day,  and  that  the  bird  to  which  they  be- 
longed must  have  been  of  prodigious  strength. 
And  after  having  seen  its  curved  talons,  he  adds, 
the  fable  of  the  bird  roc  no  longer  seems  so  very 
extravagant  and  strange.  A  human  being  would 
have  stood  a  very  poor  chance  against  so  formi- 
dable a  foe.  It  is  believed  that  this  gigantic  bird 
hunted  down  and  ate  that  other  big  bird  known 
as  the  Moa. 

The  Aurora. — ^The  aurora  has  long  been  re- 
garded as  a  mysterious  phenomenon,  subject  to 
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too  capricious  to  be  associated  with 
mces.  But  within  the  past  few  years 
ve  discovered  a  certain  periodicity  in 
urorx,  and  that  the  grandest  occur  at 
about  sixty  years.  Since  then,  at- 
been  made  to  show  a  dependence  be- 
2  and  sun-spots,  or  to  connect  them 
ena  of  magnetism,  both  of  which,  as 
s  are  aware,  have  an  eleven-yearly 
cima  and  minima.  Professor  Loomis, 
e,  who  has  well  considered  the  ques- 

a  recently  published  paper,  we  are 
se  that  a  black  spot  on  the  sun  ex- 
ct  influence  on  the  earth's  magnet- 
city,  but  that  the  spot  is  evidence  of 
ince  on  the  sun's  surface,  which  in- 
s  the  earth's  magnetism,  and  occa- 
f  electricity  wherein  the  auroral  light 
It  may  be  that  there  is  a  direct 
icity  from  the  sun  ;  and  if  light  and 
result  of  vibrations  of  a  rare  ether 
1  space,  electricity  may  be  assumed 
y  produced,  or  to  be  at  least  a  farce 
iing  propagated  through  the  ether 
y  equal  to  that  of  light.  While  tra- 
gh  the  void  celestial  spaces,  it  deve- 
t  ;  but  as  soon  as  it  reaches  the 
phcre,  which  appears  to  extend  to  a 
hundred  miles,  it  then  does  develop 

movements  are  controlled  by  the 
rtism,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the 
n  artificial  magnet  upon  a  current  of 
:ulating  around  it. 
lay  provisionally  accept  as  the  latest 

interesting  question,  the  conclusion 
ome  relation  between  the  mean  daily 
magnetic  declination,  and  the  num- 

obscrvcd,  and  that  these  phenome- 

relateJ  in  some  way  to  the  appea- 
»  on  the  sun.  It  is  a  theory  which 
ige  the  thoughts  of  all  who  take  in- 
)rogress  of  physical  science. 

3NTAM I  NATION. — A  scientific  writer 
a  pint  of  water  be  placed  in  a  per- 
lass  bottle,  a  few  grains  of  the  best 
dded,  and  the  bottle  freely  exposed 
ht  in  the  window  of  a  warm  room, 
Duld  not  become  turbid,  even  after 
a  week  or  ten  days.  If  the  water 
d,  it  is  open  to  grave  suspicion  of 
nination  ;  but  if  it  remain  clear,  it  is 
ily  safe. 

lANCE    IN   THE  COLOR  OF  HaIR. — 

changes  of  the  color  of  hair  from 
-•  are  reported  in  a  foreign  medical 
.  ai)pcars  that  a  physician  of  Berlin, 
thy,  and  less  than  middle-aged  man, 
md  one  daughter  to  spend  last  sum- 
cring-placc.  The  day  that  he  ex- 
?r  informing  him  of  their  arrival, 
e  saying  that  his  daughter  had  been 
•y  suddenly,  and  was  already  dead. 


The  s^iock  was  terrible,  and  instantly  his  hair  be- 
came[entirely  grey.  He  had  to  visit  some  pa- 
tients, that  same  afternoon,  and  they  scarcely 
recognised  him.  Their  peculiar  actions  revealed 
the  change  to  him.  The  other  case  was  that  of  a 
man  35  years  old,  living  in  the  Netherlands.  He 
was  one  day  passing  the  canal  in  Rotterdam, 
when  he  saw  a  child  struggling  in  the  water. 
He  plunged  in  and  brought  it  to  land,  but  it  was 
already  dead  by  the  time  he  had  rescued  its  body. 
Bending  over  to  try  to  restore  life,  he  discovered 
that  the  dead  child  was  his  own  son.  The  blow, 
so  sudden  and  unexpected  and  coming  upon  him 
when  he  himself  was  so  much  exhausted,  turned 
his  hair  entirely  grey,  and  left  him  scarcely  re- 
cognisable. 

New  Photometer. — A  simple  arrangement, 
which  may  prove  exceedingly  useful  for  many 
purposes,  has  been  devised  by  M.  Yvon.  A 
piece  of  paper  or  card  is  folded  in  the  middle,  and 
placed  upright  on  a  table  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  two  halves  form  right  angles.  In  the  line 
bisecting  the  angle  thus  formed,  and  at  some 
little  distance  from  its  apex,  is  placed  a  tube, 
blackened  in  the  interior,  through  which  the  ob- 
server looks  at  the  edge  of  the  paper  or  card. 
The  sources  of  illumination  to  be  compared  are 
placed  at  opposite  sides  of  the  card.  So  long  as 
the^two  surfaces  are  unequally  illuminated,  the  ob- 
server has  a  perception  of  relief;  when,  however, 
the  light  falling  on  each  is  perfectly  equalized,  he  ♦ 
sees  what  appears  to  be  a  plane  surface. 

Alcohol  in  Bread. — It  has  been  generally 
stated  that  the  alcohol  formed  in  dough  during 
the  process  of  fermentation  is  all  expelled  in  the 
baking,  but  some  earnest  teetotallers  may 
pained  to  learn,  says  the  London  MiJical  Record^ 
that  Mr.  T.  Bolas  finds  that  a  perceptible  amount 
of  the  intoxicating  fluid  may  be  obtained  from  so 
small  a  quantity  as  two  ounces  of  ordinary  bread. 
From  the  report  of  his  investigations,  published 
in  the  Chemical  News^  it  appears  that  six  samples 
of  new  bread,  bought  at  shops  in  London,  yielded 
from  '221  to  '401  of  one  per  cent,  of  alcohol. 
After  the  bread  had  been  exposed  to  the  air  in  a 
moderately  warm  room  for  a  week,  two-thirds  of 
the  alcohol  had  evaporated.  Mr.  Bolas  remarks 
that  "  the  amount  of  alcohol  contained  in  bread 
is  too  small  to  be  of  any  dietetic  importance,  but 
it  may  be  perhaps  worth  while  to  notice,  that 
forty- two  pound  loaves  are  about  equal  in  alcoho- 
lic strength  to  an  ordinary  bottle  of  port. " 
hopes  soon  to  determine  the  amount  of  alcohol 
which  dough  loses  while  baking. 

Proper  Combinations  in  Soaps. — According 
to  Mignot,  a  perfect  soap  is  one  in  which  the  fatty 
matters  and  the  alkaline  have  been  so  thoroughly 
combined  as  to  leave  no  excess  of  either  compo- 
nent ;  a  desideratum  which  is  very  seldom  reach- 
ed, as  the  soap  is  either  too  alkaline,  in  which 
case  it  parches  and  dries  up  the  skin,  or  it  is  too 
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fat,  and  thus  makes  the  skin  greasy,  so  th^.the 
dust  readily  adheres  to  it  The  former  inconve- 
nience is  the  more  serious  of  the  two,  as  it  very 
soon  leaves  its  impress  upon  the  skin.  For  this 
reason  soap-makers  are  in  the  habit  of  employing 
an  excess  of  Hit,  notwithstanding  the  inconve- 
nience mentioned.  Mignot  now  informs  us  that 
silica  introduced  into  the  soap,  in  the  form  of  in- 
fusorial earth,  will  tend  to  neutralize  any  excess 
of  the  alkaline  elements  of  the  soap,  as  it  is  solu- 
ble both  in  soda  and  in  potash,  and  it  will  at  the 
same  time  take  up  the  surplus  of  fatty  matter  by 
absorbing  it,  and  combining  with  it  to  a  certain 
extent.  Infusorial  earth,  as  is  well  known,  oc- 
curs in  different  parts  of  the  world  in  great  quan- 
tity, and  immense  deposits  are  known  in  various 
lX)rtions  of  the  United  States,  especially  in  Idaho, 
Nevada,  and  California. 

Perambulators. — In  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Medical  Times  and  Gazette^  M.  Latour  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  mischief  which  may  arise  from  the  now 
almost  universal  employment  of  perambulators 
for  the  transport  of  children.  He  chiefly  dwells 
upon  what  happens  to  young  infants,  who,  in 
j)lace  of  resting  on  the  nurse's  arm  and  gradually 
bringing  the  muscular  system  which  supports  the 
trunk  erect  into  use  by  exercise,  and  accustoming 
their  senses  to  the  perception  of  surrounding  ob- 
jects, now  lie  recumbent  and  somnolent  in  a  state 
of  dangerous  quiescence.  Woman,  he  believes, 
is  thus  abdicating  yet  another  of  her  functions, 
which,  in  all  eyes  but  her  own,  render  her  attrac- 
tive ;  and  although  she  may  relieve  herself  of 
some  fatigue,  it  is  at  the  risk  of  the  welfare  of  her 
child.  **  Certain  I  am  that  an  enfant  h  iqnipage 
is  a  retarded  infant  :  it  will  walk  later,  talk  later, 
and  smile  later." 
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IIow  Indians  were  Created. — The  Indian 
account  of  their  creation  is  briefly  this.  They  say 
that  one  late  and  severe  spring-time  many  thou- 
sand snows  ago,  there  was  a  great  storm  about 
the  summit  of  Shasta,  and  that  the  Great  Spirit 
sent  his  youngest  and  fairest  daughter,  of  whom 
he  was  very  fond,  up  to  the  hole  in  the  top,  bid- 
ding her  speak  to  the  storm  that  came  up  from 
the  sea,  and  tell  it  to  be  more  gentle  or  it  would 
blow  the  mountain  over.  He  bade  her  do  this 
hastily,  and  not  put  her  head  out,  lest  the  wind 
would  catch  her  in  the  hair  and  blow  her  away. 
He  told  her  she  should  only  thrust  out  her  long 
red  arm  and  make  a  sign,  and  then  speak  to  the 
storm  without.  The  child  hastened  to  the  top, 
and  did  as  she  was  bid,  and  was  about  to  return, 
but  having  never  yet  seen  the  ocean,  where  the 
wind  was  born  and  made  his  home,  when  it  was 
white  with  the  storm,  she  stopped,  turned,  and 
put  her  head  out  t^  look  that  way,  when  lo  I  the 
storm  caught  in  her  long  red  hair,  and  blew  her  out 
and  away  down  and  down  the  mountain  side.  Here 


she  could  not  fix  her  feet  in  the  hard,  smooth  ice 
and  snow,  and  so  slid  on  and  on  down  to  the  dark 
belt  of  firs  below  the  snow  rim.     Now,  the  grizzly 
bears  possessed  all  the  wood  and  all  the  land  even 
down  to  the  'sea  at  that  time,  and  were  very  nu- 
merous and  very  powerful.     They  were  not  ex- 
actly beasts  then,  although  they  were  covered  with 
hair,  lived  in  caves,  and  had  sharp  daws  ;  but 
they  walked  on  two  legs,  and  talked,  and  used 
clubs  to  fight  with,  instead  of  their  teeth  and  daws 
as  they  do  now.     At  this  time,  there  was  a  fami- 
ly of  grizzlies  living  close  up  to  the  snow.    The 
mother  had  lately  brought  forth,  and  the  fether 
was  out  in  quest  of  food  for  the  young,  when,  as 
he  returned  with  his  club  on  his  shoulder  and  a 
young  elk  in  his  left  hand,  he  saw  this  little  child, 
red  like  fire,  hid  under  a  fir  bush,  with  her  long 
hair  trailing  in  the  snow,  and  shivering  with  fright 
and  cold.     Not  knowing  what  to  make  of  her,  he 
took  her  to  the  old  mother,  who  was  very  learned 
in  all  things,  and  asked  her  what  this  fair  and 
frail  thing  was  that  he  found  shivering  under  a  fir- 
bush  in  the  snow.    The  old  mother  Grizzly,  who 
had  things  pretty  much  her  own  way,  bade  him 
leave  the  child  with  her,  but  never  mention  it  to 
anyone,  and  she  would  share  her  breast  with  her, 
and  bring  her  up  with  the  other  children,  and 
maybe  some  great  good  would  come  of  it.  The  old 
mother  reared  her  as  she  promised  to  do,  and  the 
old  hairy  father  went  out  everyday  with  his  dub 
on  his  shoulder  to  get  food  for  his  family  till  they 
were  all  grown  up,  and  able  to  do  for  themselves. 
**  Now,"  said  the  old  mother  Grizzly  to  the  pld  fa- 
ther Grizzly,  as  he  stood  his  club  by  the  door  and 
sat  down  one  day,"  our  oldest  son  is  quite  grown 
up,  and  must  have  a  wife.     Now,  who  shall  it  be 
but  the  little  red  creature  you  found  in  the  snow 
under  the  black  fir-bush."     So  the  old  griazly  fa- 
ther kissed  her,  said  she  was  very  wise,  then  took 
up  his  club  on  his  shoulder,  and  went  out  and 
killed  some  meat  for  the  marriage  feast.     They 
married,  and  were  very  happy,   and  many  chil- 
dren were  born  to  them.     But,  being  i>art  of  the 
Great  Spirit  and  part  of  the  grizzly  bear,  these 
children  did  not  exactly  resemble  either  of  their 
parents,  but  partook  somewhat  of  the  nature  and 
likeness  of  both.  Thus  was  the  red  i^an  created; 
for  these  children  were  the  first  Indians. — Fr9m 
"  Life  among  the  Modacs"  by  Joaquin  MilUr. 

Chinese  Gamblers. — ^The  front,  or  prindpal 
room,  is  a  very  large*  one  ;  paintings  decorate  its 
walls,  and  a  number  of  very  handsome  Chinese 
lanterns  are  suspended  from  the  ceiling.  Long 
rows  of  small  tables  are  on  each  side — a  crowd 
round  every  one  of  them.  At  the  foot  of  every 
table  sits  a  pale,  hollow-eyed,  cadaverous-looking 
individual,  with  a  countenance  so  perfectly  ex- 
pressionless, he  might  be  a  statue,  but  for  the  few 
words  that  drop  from  his  lips  of  stone,  and  pro- 
claim his  profession — ^gambler.  In  front  of  him 
lies  a  quantity  of  copper  cash,  or  round  coins  with 
holes  in  them,  a  tea-cup,  and  two  small  pieces  of 
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wood  like  Joss-sticks.  In  the  middle'of  the  table 
is  a  board  ;  on  it  are  marked  squares  with  Chi- 
nese characters,  and  at  the  sides  of  the  board  are 
slips  of  paper,  with  corresponding  numbers  upon 
them.  The  person  who  wishes  to  bet  takes  one 
of  the  numbered  slips  of  paper,  and  places  it  on 
the  same  figure  on  the  board.  For  instance,  if 
he  puts  one  dollar  on  number  six,  he  can  double 
it  by  covering  it  with  a  corresponding  number. 
The  board  is  filled  with  the  slips  of  paper,  and 
when  all  is  ready  the  keeper  of  the  bank  removes 
from  the  pile  of  cash  as  many  as  he  can  cover 
with  the  tea-cup.  They  are  shuffled  about  under  the 
cup  for  a  minute  ;  it  is  tlien  raised,  and  the  cash 
carefully  removed  one  by  one  with  the  thin 
sticks  and  counted.  Should  it  come  out  an  even 
number,  all  who  have  betted  on  even  numbers 
win  and  the  rest  lose.  The  room  is  generally 
filled  to  overflowing.  I  have  seen  from  six  to 
eight  hundred  gambling  at  one  time  in  it.  Si- 
lence profound  reigns  from  one  end  of  the  place 
to  the  other,  all  intently  watching  the  game.  I 
have  carefully  studied  their  countenances,  but 
could  not  judge  from  them  who  won  or  lost. 
The  same  stolid  look  on  every  face,  not  a  muscle 
moved.  Sometimes  after  losing  his  ready  cash, 
a  Chinaman  will  stake  his  whole  stock  and  trade 
— and  lose.  I  remember  an  instance  of  this  reck- 
less gambling  mania.  A  shop  close  to  my  house 
was  owned  by  a  very  respectable  Chinaman,  a 
quiet  fellow,  who  had  his  place  well-stocked  with 
groceries,  wines,  &c.,  and  owned  one  assistant,  a 
boy  of  about  twenty,  as  quiet  and  steady  as  his 
master.  For  a  few  days  his  shop  was  shut, 
much  to  the  inconvenience  of  his  neighbors  ; 
and  on  inquiry,  I  found  it  was  the  annual  festiv'al, 
and  both  master  and  man  had  attended  it.  At 
length  Mr.  Lung-fo  reopened,  but,  to  every  one's 
astonishment,  he  was  busy  sweeping  out  the 
shop,  and  weighing  out  charcoal  and  lard  to  the 
customers,  while  the  youngster  sat  leisurely 
smoking  and  making  up  the  day-books.  It  ap- 
peared they  had  been  gambling  from  the  time 
they  left  home.  Lung-fo  had  lost  to  his  servant 
all  his  money,  his  whole  stock  and  house ;  and 
then  having  nothing  more,  he  wagered  himself, 
and  if  he  lost  he  was  to  be  servant  to  the  other — 
and  he  did  lose.  But  there  was  no  appearance  of 
triumph  on  the  boy's  face ;  master  and  servant  re- 
versed their  places  with  the  most  perfect  sang> 
iro\d.—From  **  Sub-Tropical  Rambles^'  by  Nicho^ 
lot  Pike. 

Captured  Gods. — In  the  days  of  Numa,  the 
people  were  much  dismayed  by  the  heavy  rains 
and  the  lightning  which  fell  thickly  and  frequent- 
ly. So  thatjthe  priest-king  consulted  the  goddess 
Egeria  on  the  occasion.  She  bade  his  calm  his 
fears,  and  told  him  that  the  lightning  was  to  be 
averted  by  atonement,  referring  him  for  further 
instructions  to  Picus  and  Faunus,  Roman  divini- 
ties,  at  the  same  time  telling  him  that  they  would 
afford  him  no  information  except  by  compulsion. 


and  t^at  he  must  secure  them  with  chains  when 
he  dftigM  them.  At  the  foot  of  the  Aventine  hill 
there  was  a  grove  of  oak,  in  the  centre  of  which 
was  a  grassy  plot  and  a  constant  stream  of  water 
trickling  from  the  rock,  which  was  covered  with 
green  moss.  At  this  stream  Faunus  and  Picus 
were  accustomed  to  drink.  Here  Numa  sacrifi- 
ced a  sheep,  and  then  placed  cups  of  wine  about 
the  fountain,  concealing  himself  in  a  neighbor- 
ing grotto.  Presently  the  forest  gods  came  to 
refresh  themselves,  but  instead  of  water,  drank 
the  wine  that  had  been  laid  for  them  ;  afterwards 
going  to  sleep.  Then  Numa  issued  from  his  hid- 
ing-place and  fixed  their  hands  in  manacles. 
"When  the  gods  awoke  they  struggled  in  vain  to 
free  themselves.  Then  Numa  stepped  forwards, 
and,  asking  forgiveness  for  what  he  had  done, 
begged  them  to  tell  him  how  the  lightnings  might 
be  averted.  Faunus  replied  ,that  he  asked  them 
a  "question  which  they  could  not  answer,  but 
promised  to  summon  Jove  himself  to  his  assist- 
ance if  he  would  only  free  them  from  their  bonds. 
Upon  this  Numa  set  them  at  liberty ;  whereupon 
the  tops  of  the  Aventine  forest  trembled  and  the 
earth  yielded  to  the  feet  of  Jove.  Numa  at  first 
was  overcome  by  the  vision,  but  presently  re- 
covering himself,  stated  his  desire.  Jove  then 
told  him  that  he  must  "  cut  off  a  head."  **  Of  an 
onion  in  my  garden,'*  said  Numa.  **  Nay,  but  of 
a  man,"  said  Jupiter.  **  Yes,  the  topmost  hairs," 
said  the  other.  **You  must  take  a  life,"  said 
Jove.  **  The  life  of  a  fish,"  replied  Numa.  Jove, 
diverted  with  the  ingenious  answers  of  Numa, 
laughed,  and  said,  "See  to  it,  then,  that  with 
these  thou  dost  propitiate  my  missiles,  thou  man 
not  to  be  daunted  in  a  conference  with  the  gods. 
Moreover,  when  to  morrow's  sun  shall  have  risen 
I  will  give  thee  the  sure  pledge  of  empire." 
This  promise  was  fulfilled  the  next  day  in  the  fall 
of  the  celestial  shield,  which  was  supposed  to  con- 
tain in  its  safety  the  welfare  of  the  empire :  so 
that  in  order  that  it  might  not  be  carried  away, 
Numa  caused  a  number  of  counterparts  to  be 
made,  preserving  the  secret  of  the  true  one.  The 
shields  were  periodically  carried  through  the 
streets  of  Rome  with  dancing,  festivities,  and 
great  rejoicings. — From  **  The  Pilgrimage  of  the 
Tiber,''  by  William  Davies, 

Death  of  a  Pope. — As  soon  as  a  Pope  dies, 
the  cardinal-chamberlain,  or  camerlingo,  calls  out 
to  him  three  times  in  the  presence  of  several 
members  of  the  council,  addressing  him  by  his 
proper  name,  **  Art  thou  dead  ?"  Then  answer- 
ing for  the  deceased,  he  exclaims,  "  He  is  dead!" 
and  taking  the  fisherman's  ring,  as  the  seal  of 
the  Pope  is  called,  breaks  it.  The  bell  of  the 
capitol  is  tolled,  and  the  news  is  despatched  to 
foreign  governments  and  absent  cardinals,  which 
latter  are  invited  to  the  conclave  for  a  new  elec- 
tion. While  the  vacancy  continues,  the  earner- 
lingo  exercises  the  supreme^  authority.  The  car- 
dinals who  have  been  created  by  the  defunct  pon- 
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tiff  put  on  as  mourning  serge  robes  of  a  ^olet 
color,  while  such  as  were  created  by  his  predeces- 
sors wear  green  faced  with  red.     The  dead  body 
is  washed  and  embalmed,  and  taken  to  the  Pau- 
line chapel  of  the  Vatican,  where  it  is  arrayed  in 
the  pontifical  habits,  after  which  it  is  taken  to  St. 
Peter's  and  i)Iaced  in  the  Sistine  chapel,  on  a  splen- 
did bed  of  state,  surrounded  by  burning  tapers 
night  and  day,  and  by  priests  who  pray  for  the  soul 
of  the  departed.     The  people  meanwhile  crowd  to 
kiss  his  feet.     On  the  ninth  day  after  death  the 
body  is  put  into  a  coffin  with  coronation  medals  in 
gold,  silver,  and  brass,  to  show  that  death  equals 
all  things.     After  the  funeral  ceremonies,  the  cof- 
fin is  removed  to  a  church  which  is  said  to  have 
been  founded    by    Constantine    the  Great,  and 
there  left  till  it  is  deposited  in  the  tomb  prepared 
for  it.     After  the  nine  days  of  funeral  rites,  all 
cardinals  who  can  possibly  be  present  in  Rome 
meet  together  to  go  into  conclave.     Before  enter- 
ing, they  visit  St.  Peter's,  where  the  mass  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  sung,  and  an  oration  delivered  on 
the  election  of  a  pontiff.     They  then  return  to 
the  Vatican,  where  the   hymn,  **  Veni,  Creator," 
is  sung,  and  certain  prayers  are  rehearsed,  and 
the  bill  for  the  election  is  read. — Leisure  Hour, 

PE.N'CILLINGS. 

How  faint  a  pencil  trace, 
How  easy  to  efface  ! 

Nothing  more 
Than  print  where  bird  has  hopped 
Ur  rain  has  lightly  dropped 

On  the  shore. 

The  sand  has  turned  to  stone. 
And  there  tho>e  prints  are  shown 

Petrified  : 
Faint  notes  of  by-gone  years. 
Though  blistered  o'er  with  tears, 
Still  abide. 

I  almost  cast  away 
Two  little  lines  one  day 

Scored  in  lead  ; 
And  never  dreamt  they  were 
Alone  to  speak  of  her 
Who  is  dead  ! 

L<ji;is  XIV. — If  adversity  be  the  true  touch- 
stone of  greatness  of  soul,  few  princes  have  stood 
the  test  so  well  as  Louis  XIV.     In  the  days  of 
his  cloudless  prosperity,  when  flushed  with  the 
insolence  of  victory,  or  drunk  with  the  fumes  of 
adulation,  he  may  occasionally  have  forgotten  he 
was  a  mere  mortal.     It  is  at  the  melancholy  close 
of  his  career,  when  the  declining  glories  of  the 
great  monarchy,  which  had  thrown  surrounding 
nations  into  dim  eclipse,  were  clouded  by  disaster ; 
when  the  ohl  King,  having  survived  the  great 
statesmen  and  generals  of  his  prime,  having  sur- 
vived three  generations  of  his  own  descendants — 
his  armies  routed,  his  fleets  destroyed,  his  trea- 
sury bankrupt,  his  people  perishing  from  famine 
and  pestilence,  and  uttyring  cries  of  anguish  and 
despair,  which  he  could  only  answer  with  tears 
of  pity  and  remorse — confronted  the  uno-enerous 


foes,  who,  having  vanquished,  insisted  on  dis- 
honoring him,  with  a  grand  fortitude  which  half 
redeemed  his  fatal  ambition — that  he  most  com- 
mands  our  admiration.     The  conduct   of  Louis 
towards  the  unfortunate  James  II.  of  England 
reflects  a  purer  glory  on  his  name  than  the  most 
brilliant  achievements  of  his  arms  or  his  policy. 
There  was  little  in  the  character  or  proceedii^;s 
of  James  to  conciliate  affection  or  esteem.     Ordi- 
nary prudence,  when  the  storm  of  invasion  that 
overwhelmed  him  was  yet  sleeping  in  the  distant 
thundercloud,   ordinary  firmness,   when   it    had 
burst  upon  his  kingdom,  would,   in  all  human 
probability,   have   saved  his  crown.       Smitten, 
however,  with  the   infatuation  which   seizes 
those  dynasties  which  Providence  has   doomed, 
he  was  deaf  to  the  French  King's  warnings  and 
proffers  of  aid,  while  the  danger  might  have  been 
warded  off;  equally  deaf  to  the  voice  of  honor 
when  it   should  have  been  boldly   confronted. 
ITie  imbecile  recklessness  with  which  he  risked 
his  throne  was  only  to  be  equalled  by  the  imbedle 
poltroonery  through  which  he  lost  it.  But  from  the 
moment  James  landed  a  fugitive  uf>on  the  soil  of 
France,  Louis  no  longer  saw  the  weak  sovereign. 
He  saw  only  fallen  majesty,  which  calamity  had 
but  scathed  in  order  to  sanctify,  and  whose  ble- 
mishes it  would  have  been  sacrilege  to  scan  too 
curiously.    The  noble  friendship  which  shielded 
the  last  years  of  the  ill-fated  James,  so  chival- 
rous, so  tender,  which  no  reverses  could  weary, 
which  no  lapse  of  time  nor  considerations  of  inte- 
rest could  chill,  is  without  parallel  in  history. — 
From  "  The  Great  Condi  and  the  Period  of  (hi 
Fronde,'*  by  Walter  FitzPatrUk, 

Railway  Travelling  in  Algiers. — One  is 
constantly  hearing  of  the  engine,  followed  by  one 
or  two  carriages,  running  off  the  line  and  sticking 
in  the  sand  at  Hussein-Dey,  because  the  points- 
man happens  to  be  engaged  at  a  game  of  piqnetin 
the  neighboring  \vine-shop  when  the   train   ar- 
rives ;  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  the  en- 
gine-driver and  the  stoker  coolly  drinking  absinthe 
while  the  guard  is  whistling  for  the  train  to  go  on. 
I  remember  on  one  occasion  the  carriage  in  which 
I  was  sealed'stopping  exactly  opposite  the  buffet 
at]  Beni-M6red.     Wondering  why  the  stoppage 
wasjso  long,  I  put  my  head  out  of  the  window 
just  as  the  guard  was  blowing  his  whistle  for  the 
third  or  fourth  time.     At  the  door  of  the  buSet 
was  the  stoker.     *  II  faut  partir,"  he  exdaimed, 
turning  to  his  companion  as  he  perceived  the 
guard  looking  about  and  heard  the  repeated  shrill 
sound  of  his  whistle.     "  Des  b€tises,"  answered 
the  other.    "  Qu*il  siffle,"  he  added,  after  a  pause, 
shrugging  his  shoulders.     Then  they  both  had  a 
good  laugh,  and  leisurely  finished  their  absinthe 
before  sauntering  in  the  direction  of  the  locomo- 
tive.   In  A'^eria  there  are  but  few  |)eopIe  who 
ever  think  cf  travelling  first-class ;  firstly,  because 
there. is  but  little  difference  between  the  two 
classes  insomuch  as  ordinary  comfort  is  concerned; 
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and  secondly,  because  there  are  certain  annoyances 
connected  with  the  *'  quality  carriage,'*  which 
rarely  occur  in  that  which  is  generally  patronised 
in  Europe  by  the  bourgeoisie.  It  is  customary  to 
join  so  few  third-class  carriages  to  the  train  that 
when  it  has  proceeded  about  twenty  miles  on  its 
journey  they  are  usually  full,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  if  at  one  of  the  stations  ten  or  fifteen  Arabs, 
in  filthy  dirty  burnouses  and  greasy  MtfrA/<w,  hap- 
pen to  be  waiting  to  take  the  train,  they  are  bun- 
dled pell-mell  into  the  first-class  vehicles  in  spite 
of  the  remonstrances  of  the  few  unfortunates  who 
purchased  the  highest-priced  tickets  with  a  view  of 
being  in  select  society.  Second-class  passengers 
generally  escape  this  annoyance,  as  their  carriages 
are  always  tolerably  full. — From  the  **  Gen- 
tieman^s  Magazine,^* 

Ocean  Springs. — It  is  a  curious  fact,;,that  in 
many  parts  of  the  ocean,  fresh-water  springs 
burst  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Thus,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Spezzia  and  in  the  port  of  Syracuse,  large 
jets  of  fresh  water  mingle  with  the  brine ;  and 
Humboldt  mentions  a  still  more  remarkable  sub- 
marine fountain  on  the  southern  coast  of  Cuba,  in 
Gulf  of  Xagua,  a  couple  of  sea  miles  from  the 
shore,  which  gushes  through  the  salt  water  with 
such  vehemence  that  boats  approaching  the  spot 
are  obliged  to  use  great  caution.  Trading  vessels 
are  said  sometimes  to  visit  this  spring,  in  order 
to  provide  themselves  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean 
with  fresh  water. — From  **  The  Sea  andits  Living 
Wonders:' 

The  Arctic  Regions. — It  is  quite  impossible 
for  any  one  who  has  not  seen  the  ice  in  these  re- 
gions to  form  'any  adequate  idea  of  its  wonderful 
appearance.      The   surge   of   the    heavy  sea    is 
breaking  upon  the  outer  edge  of  the^huge  floating 
masses  of  ice,  and  the  distant  prospect  is  laden 
with    heavy-looking  \  blocks,     interspersed    with 
flatter    snow,   covering  all    the  fields   on   which 
little  hummocks  of  ice  have  formed.     The  first 
impression  naturally  is  that  the  barrier   is   im- 
passable for  a  ship,  and  this  depressing  effect  is 
hardly  relieved  by  the  wonderfully  beautiful  ap- 
pearance of  the  obstacle.     Here  the  opposition  is 
seemingly  constructed  out  of  a  multitude  of  gi- 
gantic gems  glittering  in  all  the  splendor  of  the 
diamond,    emerald,    and    sapphire.      The    great 
waves   of  the   sea  strike  against   the  glistening 
diadem,  and  as  the  spray  dashes  down  its  surface, 
the  sun's  rays  catch  up  all  the  prismatic  hues  of 
the  frozen  facets,   and  so  reflect  them  with  re- 
doubled lustre.     Nor  is  the  mind  contented  with 
the  contemplation  of  these  vast  riches  of  rubies 
and  opals.     There  are  fantastic  forms  floating  over 
the  surrounding  sea  which   have  an  interest  of 
their  own  nearly  equal  to  the  lustre  of  the  ice 
itself — we  mean  the  air  and  water-worn    portions 
of  the  ice,  which  in  their  dissolution,  grow  into 
the  resemblance  of  quaint  forms,  but  the  constant 
wasting  of  these  objects  is  very  striking;  their 
destruction  is  rapid,  owing  to  their  evaporation 


from  thife  causes  mentioned ;  and  not  only  is  the 
senseHf  sight  affected  by  the  prospect,  the  ear  is 
tortured  by  the  thundering  sound  of  the  disrupted 
masses  as  they  tilt  against  each  other  and  are.rent 
asunder.— /rw/  **  The  Gateway  to  the  Polynia^ 

Submarine   Landscapes. — When  the  sea  is 
perfectly  clear  and  transparent  it  allows  the  eye 
to   distinguish   objects  at    a  very   great    depth. 
Near  Mindora,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  spotted 
corals   are  plainly  visible  under   twenty-five  fa- 
thoms of  water.     The  crystalline  clearness  of  the 
Caribbean  sea  excited  the  admiration  of  Columbus, 
who  in  the  pursuit  of  his  great  discoveries  ever 
retained  an  open  eye  for  the  beauties  of  nature. 
**  In    passing    over     these    splendidly    adorned 
grounds,'*  says  Schopf,  "  where  marine  life  shows 
itself  in  an  endless  variety  of  forms,  the  boat, 
suspended  over  the  purest  crystal,  seems  to  float 
in  the  air,  so  that  a  person  unaccustomed  to  the 
scene  easily  becomes  giddy.    On  the  clear  sandy 
bottom  appear  thousands  of  sea-stars,  sea-urchins, 
molluscs,   and  fishes  of  a  brilliancy  of  color  un- 
known in  our  temperate  seas.     Fiery  red,  intense 
blue,  lively  green,  and  golden  yellow  perpetually 
vary;  the  spectator  floats    over   groves   of   sea- 
plants,  gorgonias,  corals,  alcyoniums,  flabellums, 
and  sponges,  that  afford  no  less  delight  to  the 
eye,  and  are  no  less  gently  agitated  by  the  heav- 
ing waters,  than  the  most  beautiful  garden  on 
earth  when  a  gentle  breeze  passes  through  the 
waving  boughs. — From  "  The  Sea  and  its  Living 
Wonders:' 

African  Ladies'  Amusements. — The  chief 
amusement  of  the  ladies  on  the  Gold  Coast  is  the 
Adunkum,  or  Nautch.  A  number  of  girls  assem- 
ble in  a  house  or  ya;d,  and  while  some  of  them 
beat  a  drum  and  shake  rattles  covered  with  beads, 
the  others  clap  their  hands  and  sing  melodious 
airs.  Then  a  girl  advances  into  the  middle  of  the 
circle,  and  flutters  a  handkerchief  to  and  iiro.  She 
dances  with  a  movement  not  unlike  skating,  or 
merely  undulates  her  body  and  waves  her  arms 
with  infinite  grace  in  the  air.  Then  she  throws 
the  handkerchief  to  one  of  the  others,  who  follows 
her  example.  There  are  dances  of  all  kinds  upon 
the  Gold  Coast ;  but  this,  the  dance  of  the  saion^ 
is  grave,  elegant,  and  decorous.  Sometimes  men 
are  present,  and  dance  in  the  same  manner ;  but 
the  women  seem  always  to  enjoy  themselves  more 
when  they  are  by  themselves.  The  music  is  sim- 
ple enough,  and  is  not  changed  for  hours  and  hours 
but  the  cadence  is  pleasing,  the  measure  well 
marked  ; ^  perhaps  this  continued  reiteration  pro- 
duces a  peculiar  excitement,  just  as  a  dervish 
makes  himself  drunk  by  crying  out  ** Allah  /"the 
whole  night  without  intermission  ;  certain  it  is, 
that  no  one  can  go  to  an  Adunkum  without  fepling 
a  violent  desire  to  burst  into  the  middle  of  the  cir- 
cle and  perform  a  pas  seul.  At  the  same  time 
strong  liquors  are  provided,  the  ladies  being  given 
to   "dcawing-room  alcoholism;"  and  what  with 
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rum  in  their  heads,  and  music  in  their  le|(s,  they 
are  able,  without  partners,  to  keep  up  tnp  ball, 
like  people  of  fashion,  till  the  break  of  day.— From 
the  *' African  Sketch- Book,''  by  Wimvood  Reade. 

• 

Smoking  in  Persia. — The  Persian  pipe  is 
composed  of  a  brass  or  silver  or  even  gold  enamel- 
led head,  which  contains  the  tobacco.  This  is 
principally  grown  at  Shiraz,  and  lacks  the  pun- 
gency of  the  American  or  Turkish  plant,  and  it  is 
generally  smoked  in  Persian  harems ;  indeed,  we 
have  heard  it  whispered  in  scandal-loving  circles 
that  it  used  to  be  the  fashion  in  India  for  ladies  to 
smoke  the  hookah.  The  tobacco  is  well  wetted,  and 
then  the  moisture  is  partially  squeezed  out  of  it  in  a 
piece  of  linen.  Then  about  a  handful  is  placed 
in  the  bowl  of  the  pipe,  and  some  lumps  of  live 
charcoal  are  placed  upon  it.  The  head  fits  upon 
a  perforated  stem  of  wood,  which  in  its  turn  fits 
into  a  (generally)  globular  shaped  vase  of  silver  or 
brass,  and  penetrates  into  water,  with  which  the 
globe  is  three  parts  filled  ;  on  one  side  of  the  vase 
there  is  another  wooden  stem  ending  in  a  mouth- 
piece. Then  by  inhaling  the  smoke  from  the  head 
of  the  pipe  through  the  water  into  the  lungs  the 
operation  is  perfected.  The  inhalation  keeps  the 
charcoal  alive,  which  burns  the  tobacco  and  allows 
smoke  to  generate.  The  smoke  is  puffed  out  of 
the  smoker's  nostrils,  and  at  first  induces  a  species 
of  gentle  intoxication  not  provided  against  by  the 
**  Permissive  Prohibitory  Bill''  of  Mr.  Lawson ; 
but  after  the  first  few  times  of  smoking  this  wears 
off,  unless  the  dose  be  very  long  continued. — 
From  The  Gentleman^ s  Magazine. 

Eating  Blood. — There  is  no  doubt  an  objec- 
tion to,  perhaps  a  prejudice  against  eating  blood, 
based  in  some  degree  upon  the  prohibition  to  the 
Jews  as  contained  in  the  Old  Testament :  **  Ye 
shall  eat  the  blood  of  no  manner  of  flesh ;  for  the 
life  of  all  flesh  is  the  blooil  thereof;  whosoever 
eateth  lit  shall  be  cut  off." — Lev.  xvii.,  14;  and 
also  on  the  common  belief  that  the  blood  may  be 
diseased  without  offering  evidences  whereby  the 
disease  might  be  recognized.  As  to  the  former, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  add,  that  we  eat  a  portion 
of  blood  in  flesh,  and  that  even  when  the  animal 
is  killed  by  cutting  its  throat  after  the  Jewish 
fashion,  it  is  not  possible  to  extract  all  the  blood 
from  the  body,  and  that  even  the  Jews  must  eat 
some  of  it.  Moreover,  blood  contains  nutritive 
elements  of  great  value,  and  is  inferior  only  to  the 
flesh  which  is  made  from  it. — From  **Foo{is,''  by 
Dr.  Ed ivard  Smith, 

The  Gospel  according  to  Dr.  Strauss. — 
The  loss  of  the  belief  in  Providence  belongs,  in- 
deed, to  the  most  sensible  deprivations  which  are 
connected  with  a  renunciation  of  Christianity.  In 
the  enormous  machine  of  the  universe,  amid  the  in- 
cessant whirl  and  hiss  of  its  jagged  iron  wheels, 


amid  the  deafening  crash  of  its  ponderous  stamps 
and  hammers,  in  the  midst  of  this  whole  terri^c 
commotion,    man,   a    helpless    and    defenceless 
creature,  finds  himself  placed,  not  secure  for  a 
moment  that  on  an  imprudent  motion  a  wheel 
may  not  seize  and  rend  him,  or  a  hammer  crush 
him  to  powder.     This  sense  of  abandonment  is  at 
first  something  awful.     But  then  what  avails  it  to 
have  recourse  to  an  illusion  !     Our  wish  is  impo- 
tent to  refashion  the  world;   the  understanding 
clearly  shows  that  it  is  indeed  such  a  machine. 
But  it  is  not  merely  this.     We  do  not  only  find 
the  revolution  of  pitiless  wheels  in  our  world  ma- 
chine, but  also  the  shedding  of  soothing  oiL     Our 
God  does  not,  indeed,  take  us  into  his   arms  from 
the  outside,  but  he  unseals  the  well-springs   o(^ 
consolation  within  our  own  bosoms.     He  shows 
us  that  although  Chance  would  be  an  unreason- 
able ruler,  yet  that  Necessity,  or  the  enchainment 
of  causes  in   the  world,  is  reason  herself.     He 
teaches  us  to  perceive  that  to  demand  an  exception 
in  the  accomplishment  of  a  single  natural  law, 
would  be  to  demand  the  destruction  of  the  uni- 
verse.   Imperceptibly,  at  last,  by  the  kindly  force 
of  habit,  he  leads  us  to  adapt  ourselves  also  to  a 
less   perfect  condition,  should  we  be  placed  in 
such,  and  to  perceive  at  last  that  the  form  of  our 
frame  of  mind  only  is  conditioned  by  external  cir- 
cumstances,  that  its  substance  of  happiness   or 
unhappiness,  however,  is   derived  from   within. 
Perhaps  the  longest  dissertation  will  be  expected 
of  me  concerning  the  compensation  which   our 
conception  of  the  universe  may  offer,  in  place  of 
the  Christian  belief  in  immortality,  but  a  brief  re- 
mark must  suffice  here.     He  who  can  not  help 
himself  in  this  matter  is  beyond  help,  is  not  yet 
ripe  for  our  stand-point.     He  who,  on   the  one 
hand,  is  not  satisfied  in  being  able  to  revive  with- 
in himself  the  eternal  ideas  of  the  Cosmos,  of  the 
progress  and  the  destinies  of  mankind ;  who  can 
not  within  his  own  heart,  render  the  dead  he  loved 
and  worshipped  immortal  in  the    truest  sense ; 
who,  amid  his  exertions  on  behalf  of  his  family, 
his   labors   in  his  calling,   his   cooperation  with 
others  in  promoting  the  prosperity  of  his  country 
as  well  as  the  general  welfare  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tures, and  lastly,  his  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful  in 
art  and  nature — who,  amid  all  this,  I  say,  does 
not,  on  the  other  hand,  also  become  conscious  that 
he  himself  is  only  called  to  participate  in  it  for  a 
span  of  time,  who  can  not  prevail  upon  himself 
finally  to  depart  this  life  in  gratitude  for  all  that 
it  was  given  him  for  a  time  to  perform,  enjoy,  and 
suffer  conjointly  with  others,  yet,  nevertheless, 
glad  also  to  be  free  from  the  toil  of  the  long  d«y*s 
work,  that  must  at  last  exhaust. — well,  him  we 
must  remit  to  Moses  and  the  prophets,  who  them- 
selves knew  nothing  of  immortality,  and  yet  Moses 
and  the  prophets  they  were  still.— /hwf  "  TTIe 
Old  Faith  and  ike  New^ 
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had  just  ceased  to  exist  led  them  to  fill  up 
their  pages  with  vague  and  indiscriminate 
praise,  neglecting  to  investigate  closely  his 
life  and  history.  They  contented  them- 
selves with  merely  copying  Petrarch's  own 
"  Epistle  to  Posterity,"  which  source  of  in- 
formation has  been  the  natural  refuge  of 
all  his  biographers  in  every  century.  It  is 
a  curious  autobiographical  sketch,  related 
with  ingenuous  candor,  dwelling  more  up- 
on the  motives  which  influenced  his  actions 
than  upon  the  actions  themselves,  and  de- 
scribing with  unaffected  simplicity  his  abi- 
lities, his  feelings,  and  even  his  personal 
appearance. 

The  fame  of  Petrarch  was  at  its  height 
at.  the  time  of  his  death.  It  declined  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  accomplished 
Latin  and  Greek  scholars  which  this  age 
produced  set  themselves  the  task  of  com- 
mentating upon  the  works  of  Petrarch. 
They  despised  his  Latin  style,  and  thus 
the  depreciation  of  his  works  in  that  lan- 
guage may  have  helped  to  involve  the 
famous  Canzoniere  in  a  similar  fate.  "  The 
fourteenth  century,"  observes  Crescimbeni, 
"  we  have  rightly  called  an  evil  century, 
on  account  of  the  cruel  maiming  of  the 
Italian  language  by  the  critics  of  that 
time."  The  third  order  of  biographers 
was  headed  by  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  and  to 
it  Vellutello,  Gesualdo,  and  Beccadelli  also 
belonged.  The  coldness  and  indiffe- 
rence of  the  preceding  century  were  now 
exchanged  for  the  greatest  enthusiasm. 
Editions  of  Petrarch  were  multiplied.  Aca- 
demies formed  for  the  purpose  of  explain- 
ing his  works,  and  the  critics  of  this  age 
would  acknowledge  no  defect  in  him  nor 
any  excellence  to  exist  in  a  style  different 
from  his.  But  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  the  fame  of  the  poet 
Was  again  destined  to  receive  a  rude  shock. 
It  was  at  the  hands  of  a  certain  Giovanni 
Battista  Marina,  who,  while  his  own  writ- 
ings were  filled  with  fantastical  allegories 
and  extravagant  metaphors,  cast  ridicule 
upon  the  simple  natural  beauties  of  the 
poetry  of  Petrarch.  Unfortunately  he  had 
only  too  many  followers.  Petrarch  was 
despised  and  neglected,  his  works  ceased 
to  be  printed,  and  were  scarcely  read, 
while  his  biographers  dwindled  down  to  a 
Tery  small  number,  although  Filippo  To- 
masini  published  his  "  Petrarcha  Redi- 
vivus,"  and  Tassoni  critical  remarks  and  ob- 
servations upon  his  poems.  The  historians 
of  the  eighteenth  century — the  age  when 


history,  and  especially  the  history  of  lite- 
rature, was  well  written — may  be  placed 
in  the  fifth  and  last  class.  Among  these 
are  Muratori  and,  to  mention  no  other 
names,  the  Abb^  de  Sade.  His  book, 
bearing  the  modest  title  of  "  M^moires 
pour  la  Vie  de  Pdtrarque,"  has  ever 
since  its  publication  in  1764  been  the  in- 
exhaustible reservoir  whence  the  greater 
part  of  the  information  of  subsequent  bio- 
graphers has  been  drawn.  The  value  of 
this  [work  is  especially  enhanced  by  one 
circumstance,  viz.  that  of  the  author  hav- 
ing finally  decided  the  question  concern- 
ing the  family  and  history  of  Laura,  as  to 
which  he  has  succeeded  in  bringing  for- 
ward such  satisfactory  proofs  that  there 
scarcely  remains  room  for  any  further 
doubt  upon  the  subject.  This  is  admitted 
by  Tiraboschi,*  while,  to  justify  his  coun- 
trymen for  not  having  made  the  discovery 
before,  he  ascribes  the  success  of  the  Abb6 
to  the  free  access  which,  as  a  descendant, 
he  had  to  all  the  archives  of  the  House  of 
Sade ;  that  is  to  say,  of  Laura's  husband. 
Many  writers  also,  not  only  of  his  own 
nation,  such  as  Tiraboschi,  Maffei,  Bar- 
dell  i,  Alfieri,  and  Professor  Marsand  of  Pa- 
dua— who  collected  a  "  Biblioteca  Petrar- 
chesca,"  consisting  of  900  volumes  ilkistra- 
tive  of  his  history — but  of  other  nations 
besides  have  since  written  upon  Petrarch, 
and  the  subject  has  been  fully  treated 
by  Gingu^n^  in  his  "Histoire  Litt^raire 
de  ITtalie." 

The  very  fact  of  .so  much  information 
having  been  gathered  together  concerning 
him  is  almost  enough  to  discourage  from 
the  study  of  Petrarch  those  who  have  not 
much  leisure  time  at  their  disposal.'  The 
design,  therefore,  of  this  essay  is  not  to 
add  to  the  number  of  biographies  which 
already  exist,  but  to  endeavor  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  more  remarkable  events  of 
his  life,  to  the  critical  nature  of  the  times 
in  which  he  lived,  and  to  the  twofold  in- 
fluence, political  and  literary,  which  he  cx- 
cercised  over  his  country. 

Before  we  consider  the  peculiar  aspect 
presented  by  the  romantic  side  of  Petrarch's 
existence,  it  is  well  to  cast  a  brief  glance 
over  the  times  and  circumstances  of  his 
country  at  the  time  of  his  birth. 

The  Italian  Republics,  which  had  for 
a  long  period  of  years  been  a  prey  to  the 
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violence  of  faction  and  the  horrors  of 
anarchy,  now  sought  to  unite  the  discor- 
dant wills  of  their  citizens  and  to  defend 
themselves  from  the  attacks  of  their  ene- 
mies. Some  thought  the  welfare  of  the 
State  was  best  provided  for  by  giving  full 
power  to  some  one  powerful  individual, 
who,  uniting  his  own  forces  with  the  col- 
lected strength  of  the  "  Commune,"  would 
have  sufficient  power  at  once  to  repress 
factions  within  and  repel  hostilies  from 
without.  These  chiefs  were  always  chosen, 
either  by  force  of  arms  or  by  the  vote  of 
the  citizens,  out  of  the  most  illustrious 
families,  aod  by  degree  they  obtained  com- 
plete possession  of  the  cities  which  had 
elected  them.  Thus,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  century  the  Visconti  ruled 
over  turbulent  Milan,  the  Scaligeri  govern- 
ed Verona,  the  Carraresi  Padua,  the  Es- 
tensi  Ferrara,  the  Bonacossi  Mantua,  &c. 
&c.  The  Medici  had  not  yet  begun  to 
rule  over  Florence,  which  was,  in  common 
with  many  other  of  the  Italian  cities,  torn 
in  pieces  by  the  feuds  of  the  Bianchi  and 
Neri. 

Meanwhile  the  Pontiffs,  unmoved,  be- 
held from  afar  the  discords  and  tumults 
by  which  Italy  was  agitated.  Bertrand 
the  Goth,  Archbishop  of  Bourdeaux,  had, 
chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Philip  IV. 
of  France,  been  elected  Pope  under  the 
name  of  Clement  V. ;  and  the  new  Pon- 
tiff, out  of  gratitude  to  the  French  king, 
transferred  the  Papal  See  and  Court  to 
Avignon,  to  the  detriment  both  of  Rome 
and  Italy.  "  Thus,"  says  Muratori,*  "  did 
the  Apostolical  See  pass  into  France,  and 
remain  there  seventy  years  in  captivity, 
like  the  captivity  of  Babylon,  because  of 
its  slavish  subservience  to  the  whims  of 
the  kings  of  France." 

At  the  beginning  then,  of  a  century  which 
augured  most  unfavorably  for  the  future 
of  his  country,  Petrarch  was  born  "  at  Arez- 
zo,  July  20,  1304,  on  Monday,  at  the 
dawn  of  day,  of  honest  parents,  Floren- 
tines by  birth,  although  exiled  from  their 
native  city,  of  moderate  fortunes,  inclined 
to  speak  the  truth,  to  poverty."  So  Pe- 
trach  himself  describes  the  fact  in  his 
"  Epistle  to  Posterity."  His  father,  called 
Petraccolo  on  account  of  the  smallness  of 
his  stature,  and  his  mother,  "  Eletta  Cani- 
giani,"  had  been  banished  from  Florence 
in  1302.     It  was  the  year  also  of  Dante's 

*  Ann.  d'  Italia,  ann.  1305. 


exile,  and  together  with  him  they  had  re- 
tired to  Arezzo,  whence  on  July  20,  1304, 
Petraccolo  and  Dante,  with  the  other  ex- 
iled Bianchi,  made  a  night  attack  upon 
Florence, .  hoping  to  re-enter  their  native 
city  by  force.  Thus  the  circumstances  of 
Petrarch's  birth  are  in  accordance  with 
the  condition  of  his  country  and  times, 
while  they  offer  a  curious  contrast  to  the 
functions  of  a  peacemaker  universally  as- 
signed to  him  during  the  later  years  of  his 
life.  His  early  years  were  passed  first  at 
Incisa,  in  the  Val  d'Arno.  Thence  his 
parents  moved  to  Pisa,  where  his  father 
anxiously  awaited  the  arrival  of  Henry 
VII.,  Emperor  of  Germany  (the  "  Arrigo" 
for  whom  Dante  prepares  such  an  exalted 
throne  in  his  "  Paradiso"*  )  to  restore  the 
Ghibelline  party  at  Florence.  But  the 
hopes  of  his  party  being  crushed  by  the 
death  of  this  prince,  he  fled  to  the  Papal 
Court  at  Avignon,  which  soon  became 
the  refuge  for  exiled  Italians. 

During  his  father's  lifetime  Petrarch 
was  compelled,  sorely  against  the  grain, 
to  study  the  law,  which  in  those  times  was 
considered  the  only  road  to  honors  and 
perferment.  These  studies  were  pursued 
at  Carpentras,  at  Montpellier  University, 
and  finally  at  Bologna,  then  the  great 
school  of  canon  law.  His  progress,  how- 
ever, in  this  branch  of  learning  was  mate- 
rially hindered  by  his  early  enthusiasm  for 
the  classics.  His  father  was  at  first  proud 
of  his  son's  proficiency  in  this  line,  and 
encouraged  his  classical  taste;  but  when 
he  discovered  how  much  it  interfered  with 
his  more  important  legal  studies,  he  threw 
into  the  fire  all  the  copies  of  the  classics 
which  Petrarch  possessed,  till  at  length, 
moved  by  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  his 
son,  he  withdrew  from  the  flames  one 
copy  of  Cicero  and  one  of  Virgil,  which 
he  allowed  him  to  keep. 

In  1326,  the  sudden  death  of  his  fa- 
ther summoned  Petrarch  from  Bologna 
to  Avignon,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-r 
two  he  found  himself  at  liberty  to  aban- 
don those  legal  studies  which  had  always 
been  so  distasteful  to  him.  He  is,  not- 
withstanding, anxious  to  explain  that  the 
antiquity  of  the  laws,  their  authority  and 
force,  had  not  been  without  attraction  for 
him  ;  "  yet,"  he  adds,  "  their  application 
had  been  so  much  marred  and  depraved  by 
the  worldliness    of  mankind,  that  it  dis- 
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tressed  him  to  learn  them,  because  he 
would  have  scorned  to  make  a  dishon- 
est use  of  them,  and  an  honest  use  it 
would  have  been  very  difficult  to  make, 
as  his  integrity  would  have  been  attri- 
buted to  ignorance."  *  The  death  of  Pe- 
trarch's father  was  succeeded  in  a  few 
months  by  that  of  his  mother.  She  died 
at  the  early  age  of  thirty-eight,  and  the 
fact  is  curiously  preserved  from  oblivion 
by  the  number  of  verses  which  Petrarch 
wrote  in  honor  of  her  memory,  corre- 
sponding exactly  with  the  number  of  her 
years.  And  now  Petrarch  was  to  begin 
his  life  in  Avignon. 

"  Beside  the  banks  of  that  river  per- 
petually swept  by  the  winds  of  heaven  I 
spent  my  childhood,  under  the  yoke  of 
parental  authority,  and  all  my  youth  sub- 
ject to  another  yoke,  that  of  my  own  pas- 
sions,"! he  tells  us  himself,  and  the  de- 
scription of  the  river  is  borne  out  by  the  old 
proverb  :  "  Avenio  ventosa,  sine  vento  ve- 
nenosa,  cum  vento  fastidiosa."  The  lofty 
walls  of  this  curious  city,  which,  built  by 
Clement  VI.,  the  fourth  Avignonese 
Pope,  frown  over  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhone  ;  the  early  Romanesque  architec- 
ture of  its  small  but  very  peculiar  church  ; 
and  the  tombs  of  its  various  Popes,  still 
attract  the  traveller  who  loves  to  have  the 
past  recalled  to  him,  and  to  linger  over 
the  outward  expression  of  its  history.  It  is 
a  strange  fact  that  Petrarch  was  never  able 
to  tear  himself  for  any  length  of  time  from 
a  place  which  is  nevertheless  the  object  of 
his  detestation. 

"  As  for  me,  the  abhorrence  that  I  feel  for  this 
city  is  so  great  that  nothing  can  increase  it." 
(Lab.  XX.  Lett.   14.) 

"  O  my  friends,  who  dwell  in  the  most  wicked 
of  all  cities"    {lb.  Lett.  9.) 

**  The  Rhone  swallows  up  all  the  honors 
which  should  belong  to  the  Tiber  ;  and  alas !  what 
monsters  are  to  be  seen  upon  her  banks  !"  (Lib. 
i.  Lett.  36.) 

"  I  came  on  purpose  to  this  most  hateful  of 
cities."     (7(5.  Lett.  13.) 

"  How  sorely  against  the  grain  am  I  compelled 
to  remain  beside  the  banks  of  the  impetuous 
Rhone,  and  to  sojourn  in  this  most  ungrateful 
city."     (Lib.  xiv.  Lett.  7.) 

"It  (Valchiusa)  is  too  near  to  this  Western 
Babylon,  the  worst  of  all  the  habitations  of  men, 
and  but  little  belter  than  the  infernal  regions  from 
whence,  with  fear  and  loathing,  I  naturally  seek 
to  escape."    (Lib.  xi.  Lett.  6.) 

Besides  these  passages  from  his  letters, 


•  Epist.  ad  Post. 


t  Ibid. 


there  are  three  famous  sonnets  *  against 
the  Court  of  Rome  established  at  Avignon, 
and  the  first  of  these  is  directed  against  the 
city  itself : — 

"  May  fire  from  heaven  fall  upon  thy  head, 
O  wicked  Court  !     Thy  former  frugal  fare 
Is  now  exchanged  for  luxurv  and  pride. 
The  spoils  of  others  whom  thou  hast  oppressed 
With  evil  deed  which  are  thv  sole  delight. 
O  nest  of  treachery  !  in  wnich  is  nursed 
Whatever  wickedness  overspreads  the  world," 

&c.  &c. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  ex- 
plain the  abhorrence  thus  so  strongly  ex- 
pressed. One  is  that  Avignon  was  con- 
nected, in  Petrarch's  mind,  with  the  death 
of  Laura.  It  is  observed  that  the  maledic- 
tions against  the  city  date  only  from  1348, 
the  year  in  which  Laura  died  of  the  plague 
at  Avignon.  But  this  would  seem  to 
be  hardly  sufficient  ground  for  so  specific 
and  continued  a  condemnation ;  and  pro- 
bably a  strong  sense  of  the  vices  which  cor- 
rupted the  Papal  Court  then  established  at 
Avignon,  to  say  the  least,  contributed 
largely  to  inspire  the  loathing  which  his 
language  has  so  fiercely  expressed. 

Petrarch  and  his  brother,  Gherardo, 
the  only  two  children  of  Petraccolo  and 
his  wife,  found  themselves  at  the  death  of 
their  parents  in  very  narrow  circumstances. 
The  executors  of  the  will  had  betrayed 
their  trust  and  seized  most  of  the  proper- 
ty, and  when  the  two  brothers  had  collect- 
ed what  little  remained  to  them  of  their 
inheritance,  they  found  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  embrace  some  profession 
as  a  means  of  livelihood.  Imagining  that 
at  Avignon,  the  seat  of  Papal  power  and 
patronage,  a  means  of  subsistence  would  be 
most  easily  obtained,  he  and  his  brother 
submitted  to  the  tonsure.  They  did  not 
take  holy  orders,  and  in  those  days  of  laxi- 
ty nothing  further  than  the  tonsure  was 
required  in  order  to  obtain  the  highest  ec- 
clesiastical preferment.  But  Petrarch  had 
no  desire  for  riches.  "  Such  is  the  nature 
of  riches,"  he  says,  "  that  as  they  increase 
the  thirst  for  them  increases  also,  and  con- 
sequently the  more  room  is  there  for  pov- 
erty."t 


•  Sonnets  xiv.,  xv.,  xvi..  Part  IV.  As  there 
are  scarcely  two  editions  of  Petrarch  which  are 
numbered  alike,  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  the 
references  to  the  Canzoniere  quoted  in  this  paper 
are  taken  from  the  edition  published  by  Barbere 
at  Florence,  1863. 

f  Epist.  ^  Post.  • 
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John  XXII.  had  succeeded  Clement  V. 
in  the  Papal  chair.  The  corruption  of 
his  court  was  imitated  by  the  town ;  but 
in  the  midst  of  the  general  depravity  which 
surrounded  him,  Petrarch  remained  uncon- 
taminated.  He  was  strikingly  handsome 
when,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  he  began 
.  life  at  Avignon :  according  to  some  bio- 
graphers, he  was  vain  of  his  personal  ap- 
pearance, but  this  failing  lasted  only  a 
little  while,  and  he  was  never  tempted  by 
frivolities  to  neglect  his  mental  improve- 
ment. 

Being  now  free  to  choose  his  own  em- 
ployment, he  returned  to  his  favorite  study 
of  the  classics,  which  he  pursued  in  peace- 
ful content,  his  only  anxiety  caused  by  the 
extent  of  the  vast  field  of  knowledge 
which  lay  open  before  him,  and  which 
seemed  to  stretch  to  an  immeasurable  dis- 
tance the  further  he  advanced  into  it.  He 
was  universally  courted  by  the  rich  and 
sought  after  by  the  learned,  and  it  was  at 
this  time  that  he  renewed  the  intimacy 
which  he  had  formed  at  Bologna  with 
Giacomo  Colonna,  one  of  that  noble  and 
ancient  family  whose  well-known  rivalries 
with  the  family  of  the  Ursini  make  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  history  of  modem 
Rome.  The  first  of  the  Colonna  family 
in  fame  and  spirit  was  Stefano,  the  father 
of  Giacomo,  whom  Petrarch  esteemed  as 
a  hero  worthy  of  ancient  Rome.  In  his 
distress,  when  his  estates  were  confiscated 
and  himself  and  his  family  banished,  he 
was  not  an  object  of  pity  but  of  reverence. 
It  is  said  that  on  being  asked,  "  Where  is 
now  your  fortress  ?"  he  laid  his  hand  on 
his  heart  and  said,  "  Here."  Doubtless 
this  answer  was  present  to  Petrarch's  mind 
when  he  addressed  to  him  the  sonnet 
"  Gloriosa  Colonna,  in  cui  s*  appoggia 
nostra  speranza,"*  and  others. 

This  year  (1327)  may  be  looked  upon 
as  the  close  ol  the  first  period  of  Petrarch's 
life.  A  new  era  was  about  to  open  upon 
him.  The  independence  and  pleasures  of 
youth  were  now  before  him,  with  apparent 
liberty  to  choose  whatever  career  he  pre- 
ferred ;  but  in  the  next  year  the  whole  as- 
pect of  his  existence  was  changed  by  an 
accident  which  impressed  a  peculiar  stamp 
upon  his  life,  and  without  which,  perhaps, 
he  would  never  have  obtained  the  fame  of 
a  great  poet,  whatever  other  celebrity  he 


*  Sonnets  ii.  xi.  Part  IV. 


might  have  achieved  as  an  orator,  a  phi- 
losopher, or  a  patriot. 

Inside  the  cover  of  Petrarch's  own  copy 
of  Virgil,  which  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the 
Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  we  read  the 
inscription  to  which  so  much  importance 
has  been  attached  by  all  his  historians. 
The  original  is  in  Latin. 

"  Laura,  illustrious  for  her  own  virtues, 
and  long  celebrated  by  my  verses,  first  ap- 
peared to  my  eyes  at  the  time  of  my  early 
youth,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1327,  in 
the  morning  of  the  6th  day  of  April,  in 
the  church  of  Santa  Chiara  at  Avignon. 
And  in  the  same  city,  the  same  month,  the 
same  sixth  day  of  April,  the  same  first 
hour  of  dawn,  but  in  the  year  1348,  from 
this  light  of  day  that  light  was  taken 
away,  when  I,  alas!  was  in  Verona,  igno- 
rant of  my  fate.  But  the  unhappy  rumor 
reached  me  at  Parma  the  same  year,  in 
the  month  of  May,  on  the  morning  of  the 
tenth.  Her  most  chaste  and  fair  body 
was  laid  in  the  burying-place  of  the  church 
of  the  Cordeliers  at  vespers  on  the  day  of 
her  death ;  but  her  soul,  I  am  persuaded, 
as  Seneca  said  of  Scipio  Africanus,  returned 
to  heaven  whence  it  came." 

Some  may  think  this  simple  and  touch- 
ing inscription  a  more  Remarkable  tribute 
to  Laura  than  all  the  sonnets  which  have 
immortalized  her  name.  At  all  events  it 
strikes  the  very  key-note  of  Petrarch's  fu- 
ture life.  It  reveals  the  source  of  that 
stream  of  beautiful  ideas  which,  though 
still  the  same,  flows  on  in  ever-varying 
metaphors.  All  readers  of  Italian  poetry 
have  some  acquaintance  with  the  Sonnets 
and  Elegies,  with  what  his  countrymen 
have  called  the  "  Canzoniere,"  and  the 
names  of  Petrarch  and  Laura  have  become 
inseparable  in  life  and  death.  No  one  can 
visit  that  Valchiusa  which  he  immortalized 
without  recalling  the  long  period  of  years 
which  Petrarch  suffered  to  be  filled  by  one 
absorbing  thought,  one  hopeless  passion* 
The  question  always  arises  as  to  whether 
his  life  was  wasted ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
to  us  it  seems  as  if  the  very  fact  of  this 
all-absorbing  interest  made  the  life  of  Pe- 
trarch an  exception  to  the  general  rule  ap- 
plicable to  the  lives  of  learned  men. 
Whereas  the  romantic  and  poetical  sides  6f 
Petrarch's  character  are  so  intertwined 
that  it  is  difficult,  almost  impossible,  to  ex- 
amine them  separately,  let  us  begin  by 
considering  the  lady  who  inspired  so  fer- 
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vent  an  attachment  that  it  has  become  a 
matter  of  history. 

Who  was  Laura  ? 

There  appear  to  have  been  three  theo- 
ries respecting  her. 

1.  That  she  was  not  a  person  at  all,  but 
an  allegorical  representation  of  Fame,  her 
name  Laura  signifying  "  the  laural  wreath." 
But  this  is  at  once  demolished  by  Petrarch's 
own  letter  to  Giacomo  Colonna.* 

This  theory  is  to  be  traced  to  the  pedants 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  with  heavy 
prolixity  poured  forth  their  admiration  by 
commentaries  upon  every  word  of  every 
sonnet.  They  sought  to  extract  a  hidden 
meaning  from  the  simplest  language,  to 
spiritualize  his  meaning,  as  they  supposed ; 
and  the  paradox  of  denying  the  reality  of 
Laura's  existence  was  one  result  of  these 
refinements. 

2.  That  she  was  the  daughter  of  Henri 
Chiabau  d'Ancezume,  Seigneur  de  Cabri- 
feres,  a  little  village  about  three  miles  from 
Vaucluse  (Valchiusa).  It  was  the  custom 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Cabribres  to  make  a 
pilgrimage  every  Good  Friday  to  visit  the 
relics  of  St.  V6nm,  which  are  kept  in  the 
church  of  St.  Veran  at  Vaucluse.  Laura, 
according  to  this  custom,  went  there  also, 
for  the  same  purpbse.  Petrarch  saw  her 
in  the  church,  was  struck  by  her  beauty, 
and  from  that  day  never  ceased  to  love 
her.  This  theory,  first  started  by  Vellutello, 
has  no  foundation  except  some  misunder- 
stood verses  of  Petrarch,  and  it  is  contra- 
dicted by  other  much  clearer  passages.  It 
was,  however,  believed  for  some  time  in 
Italy;  and  although  it  has  been  entirely 
overthrown,  there  are  some  people  who 
still  give  it  credit :  witness  the  pamphlet 
published  in  1869  by  Louis  de  Bondelon, 
called  "  Vaucluse  et  ses  Souvenirs,"  which 
is  thrust  into  the  hands  of  travellers  who 
visit  Avignon  and  Vaucluse.  It  contains 
merely  Vellutello's  theory  slightly  amplified, 
with  the  addition  of  a  good  deal  of  French 
vehemence.  But  the  best  refutation  is  to 
point  out  the  grounds  for  belief  on  which 
the  third  theory  is  founded. 

3.  That  she  was  Laura  de  Noves,  the 
daughter  of  Audibert  and  Ermessende  de 
Noves.  The  House  of  Noves,  which  is 
of  great  antiquity,  takes  its  name  from  the 
village  of  Noves,  situated  about  a  mile 
from  Avignon.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
she  married  Ungues  de  Sade,  on  January 

*  Lett.  Fam.  ji.  9. 


1 6th,  1325.  Two  years  afterwards,  on 
April  6th,  1327,  at  the  first  hour,  that  is  to 
say  towards  six  in  the  morning  (for  it  was 
then  the  custom  to  count  the  hours  from 
the  dawn),  Petrarch  saw  her  in  the  church 
of  Santa  Chiara  at  Avignon,  whither  he 
had  gone  to  pay  his  morning's  devotions. 
She  was  dressed  in  green,  and  her  gown 
was  besprinkled  with  violets  : — 

**  Negli  occhi  ho  pur  le  violet te,  e  '1  verde, 
Di  ch'  era  nel  principio  di  mia  guerra 
Amor  armato  si,  ch'  ancor  mi  sforza."* 

Her  countenance  and  her  aspect  sur- 
passed all  human  beauty  : — 

**  Pensando  nel  bel  vise  piii  che  umano." 

(Canz.  xii.  Part  I.) 

Her  manner  and  carriage  had  a  proud 
grace : — 

"  II  leggiadro  portamento  altero." 

(Sonn.  i.  Part  II.) 

Her  eyes  were  tender  and  brilliant : — 

**  Gli  ochi  sereni,  e  le  stellanti  ciglia." 

(Son.  cxlviii.  Part  I.) 

Her  eyebrows  were  as  black  as  Ebony : — 

"  Ebeno  i  cigli." — (Son.  cvi.  id.) 

Her  golden  hair  floated  on  her  shoulders : — 

"  E  il  primo  dl  ch'  i*  vidi  a  I'aura  sparsi 
I  capei  d'  oro  onde  si  subit  arsi.' 

Her    hands  were  whiter    than  snow   or 
ivory : — 

"  Man  ch'  avorio,  e  neve  avanza." 

(Son.  cxxix.  id,) 

The  sound  of   her  voice  was  soft  and 
sweet : — 

"  Chiara,  soave,  angelica,  divina." — 

(Son.  cxv.  fd.) 

And  she  was  full  of  grace : — 

**^Atto  gentile,"  &c. — (Sonn.  dxxv.) 

Such  is  only  the  outline  of  the  portrait 
of  Laura  as  delineated  by  Petrarch ;  many 
finishing  touches  of  exquisite  grace  and 
delicacy  are  still  to  be  found  in  his  poetry. 
That  this  was  the  lady  who  appeared  in 
the  church  at  Avignon,  and  that  that  lady 
was  Petrarch's  Laura,  would  seem  to  be 
unquestionably  proved  by  the  manuscript 
inscription  in  the  Virgil,  whose  authenticity 
has  been  further  established  by  a  discovery 
made  in  1795  by  the  Milanese  librarian  of 
a  continuation  of  the  inscription  on  the 
cover  of  the  book  itself.  This  continua- 
tion contains  records,  added  firom  time  to 


*  Canz.  xii.  Part  I.     See  also  Canz.  ii. 
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time  in  the  same  handwriting,  of  the  death 
of  Petrarch's  friends  as  they  occurred. 
When  this  note  was  first  discovered  in  the 
Virgil,  Vellutello,  perceiving  how  entirely 
it  overthrew  his  theory,  took  refuge  in  say- 
ing that  it  was  a  forgery;  but  the  later  dis- 
covery of  1795  puts  a  stop  to  any  imputa- 
tion of  this  kind,  and  the  fact  is  now  es- 
tablished by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
Italian  calligrafi^  by  the  authority  of  De 
Sade,  of  Tiraboschi,  and  above  all  of  Ban- 
delli,  whose  work,  "  Del  Petrarca  e  delle 
sue  opere,"  was  published  at  Florence  in 
1837.  One  other  curious  circumstance 
helps  to  maintain  the  truth  of  this  theory 
respecting  Laura.  In  1533,  according  to 
the  Abb^  de  Sade,*  Girolamo  Manelli,  of 
Florence,  Maurice  de  Sbve,  and  Mgr.  Bon- 
temps,  Archbishop  of  Avignon,  undertook 
to  make  investigations  concerning  Laura's 
family.  In  their  search  among  all  the  an- 
cient sepulchres  at  Avignon,  they  finally 
came  to  the  church  of  the  Cordeliers, 
where  Petrarch  says  in  his  note  Laura  is 
buried.  They  found  in  the  chapel  of  the 
house  of  Sade,  which  is  in  that  church, 
among  the  tombs,  a  great  stone,  bearing  no 
inscription,  but  two  escutcheons,  obliterat- 
ed by  time,  and  a  rose  above  the  escutch- 
eons. The  stone  being  raised  by  order  of 
the  Archbishop,  they  discovered  a  coflfin, 
inside  which  were  a  few  small  bones  and  a 
leaden  box  fastened  down  with  a  band  of 
iron.  The  box  contained  a  parchment 
folded  and  sealed  with  green  wax,  and  a 
bronze  medal,  bearing  on  one  side  the 
figure  of  a  woman  with  the  initial  letters, 
"  M.  L.  M.  J.,"  and  nothing  on  the  reverse. 
Maurice  de  S^ve  suggested  the  meaning  of 
the  initials  to  be  "  Madonna  Laura  morta 
jace''  (the  old  form  of  Italian  spelling  hav- 
ing been  used).  A  sonnet  was  written  on 
the  parchment,  which  was  deciphered  with 
some  difficulty.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  written  by  Petrarch,  and  begins 
thus : — 

'*  Qui  riposan  quei  caste  e  felice  ossa."t 

The  news  of  this  discovery  having  reached 
the  ears  of  Francis  I.,  King  of  France,  he 
stopped  at  Avignon  on  his  way  to  Mar- 
seilles, caused  the  tombstone  to  be  again 
raised,  and  re-opened  the  box  to  read  Pe- 
trarch's verses.  He  then,  himself,  wrote 
Laura's  epitaph,  which  was  placed  inside 


*  Vol.  I.  Note  iv.  D.  I  "Xt 
t  Vol.' li.  ;Note  xi.      "Pikes  Justificatives," 
p.  41. 


the  box  with  the  sonnet.  If  her  fame  had 
not  already  been  firmly  established,  it 
would  have  been  secured  by  these  graceful 
lines  of  the  chivalrous  king  : — 

"  En  petit  lieu  compris  vous  pouvez  voir 
Ce  qui  comprend  beaucoup  par  renomm^e. 
Plume,  labeur,  la  langue  et  le  savoir 
Furent  vaincus  par  Taymant  de  I'aym^e. 

**  O  gentil  Ame  estant  tant  estim6e, 
Qui  te  pourra  louer  qu'en  se  taisant  ? 
Car  la  parole  est  toujours  reprimee, 
Quand  le  sujet  surmonte  le  disant."* 

It  is  right  to  say  that  some  Italian  wri- 
ters refuse  to  acknowledge  that  the  sonnet 
was  written  by  Petrarch,  on  account  of  its 
inferiority  to  his  other  poetry ;  while  others 
give  full  credit  to  the  whole  story.  The 
arguments  on  both  sides  are  too  long  to  be 
cited  here,  but  those  who  wish  to  find  out 
minute  particulars  of  the  event,  with  con- 
temporary evidence  to  support  them,  have 
only  to  look  in  the  places  already  referred 
to  in  the  Abb^  de  Sade's  Memoirs.  As- 
suming, then,  that  Laura's  identity  with 
Madame  Laura  de  Sade  is  proved,  i£  only 
remains  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  Petrarch's  passion  for  her. 

At  the  epoch  known  to  artists  as  the 
"  Renaissance,"  after  centuries  of  barbar- 
ism, despite  the  corruption  and  ferocity 
which  still  vitiated  the  manners  of  the  age, 
there  remained  an  exaggerated  sentiment 
as  to  the  passion  of  love.  The  empire  ac- 
quired by  women  in  the  North,  by  contrast 
to  the  slavery  of  those  of  the  East  and  . 
South,  had  become  exalted  by  chivalry  into 
a  kind  of  reHgion.  The  Troubadours  were 
one  consequence  of  chivalry,  and  the  poet 
was  as  anxious  to  consecrate  his  verses  to 
his  mistress  as  the  knight  to  lay  at  her  feet 
the  enterprises  of  his  valor.  Hence  the 
"  Corti  d*  Amore ;"  and  to  these  courts, 
which  were  held  in  Provence  in  the  time  of 
Petrarch,  we  owe  the  invention  of  his  par- 
ticular species  of  mystic  lyrical  poetry. 

The  manners  and  customs  of  the  age 
gave  a  further  stimulus  to  his  already  ar- 
dent passion,  and  to  write  of  Laura,  be- 
came, with  him,  a  kind  of  romance.  He 
differs,  however,  from  the  early  Trouba- 
dours of  Italy,  the  character  of  whose 
poetry  was  often  vague  and  undecided,  in 
the  precision  of  language:  every  verse 
with  him  is  a  portrait,  of  Laura  herself,  of 
the  places  where  she  moved,  of  the  little 
incidents   of    their   intercourse.     His  ro- 


*  Sade,  **  Memoires,"  vol.  II.  Note  xii.  p.  42. 
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mance  is  made  up  of  the  simplest  events  of 
her  life ;  a  smile,  a  look,  an  encounter,  a 
passing  cloud,  a  lost  glove  even,  makes  an 
object  for  his  poetry,  and  enables  him  to 
present  us  with  a  series  of  exquisitely  fin- 
ished pictures.  The  air,  the  summer  breeze, 
the  water,  the  trees,  the  flowers,  the  green 
sward,  are,  if  the  expression  may  be  allow- 
ed, inspired  with  life,  and  personified  by 
Petrarch  in  order  that  the  most  beautiful 
productions  of  nature  may  do  honor  to  the 
object  of  his  poetry  and  of  his  love. 

Those  who  wish  to  be  convinced  of  the 
high  and  noble  character  of  his  affection 
for  Laura  ought  to  consult  Petrarch  himself. 

He  says,  in  his  "  Dialoghi  con  S.  Agos- 
tino  :" — "  Se  fosse  dato  di  mirare  il  mio  af- 
fetto  come  si  mira  il  viso  di  Laura,  si  ve- 
drebbe  che  quello  i  puro,  h  immaculato  al 
par  di  questo.  Diro  di  pili;  debbo  a 
Laura  tutto  ci6  che  sono ;  salito  non  sarei 
in  qualche  fame,  se  ella  non  avesse  fatto  ger- 
moghare  con  nobilissimi  affetti  quei  semi  di 
virtll  che  la  natura  avea  sparsi  nel  mio 
cuore,  ella  ritrasse  il  giovanile  mio  amore 
da  ogni  turpitudine  e  mi  diede  ali  da  volar 
sopra  il  cielo  e  di  contemplare  V  alta 
Cagione  prima ;  giacchb  h  un  effetto  deir 
amore  il  trasformare  gli  amanti  e  renderli 
simili  air  oggetto  amato." 

The  love  of  Petrarch  was  the  glory,  if  it 
was  also  the  torment  of  his  existence ;  and 
although  it  may  be  scarcely  credible  that 
such  an  utterly  hopeless  love  should  have 
absorbed  him  nearly  fifty  years,  the  nature 
and  constancy  of  it  are  painted  with  a 
charm,  a  loftiness  of  tone,  and  in  such  bril- 
liant colorSj  that  raise  far  above  all  vulgar 
arid  ordinary  conceptions  this  the  concen- 
trated passion  of  his  life.  His  Italian  poe- 
try was  the  result  of  these  highly  wrought 
feelings ;  and  we  must  not  forget  that,  in 
the  estimation  of  Petrarch,  it  held  a  secon- 
dary place,  and  that  he  was  even  surprised 
at  the  success  which  it  obtained  during  his 
lifetime.  He  trusted  his  reputation  to  his 
Latin  works,  and  expected  to  win  from 
those  almost  forgotten  imitations  of  a  dead 
language  the  immortality  justly  due  to  his 
poems  in  his  native  tongue.  Posterity  has 
passed  a  wiser  judgment,  and  all  who  can 
thoroughly  understand  the  Italian  language 
will  be  of  opinion  that  the  "  Rime  del  Pe- 
trarca"  entitle  their  author  to  be  considered 
as  the  prince  of  lyrical  poetry. 

In  order  to  read  the  *'  Canzoniere"  with 
proper  attention  and  interest,  the  mind  of 
the  reader  should  accompany  step  by  step 


the  mind  of  the  poet,  with  reference  to  the 
time,  place,  and  circumstance  which  give 
occasion  for  his  poetry.  It  is  a  complete 
history  of  his  life  where  it  touches  by  the 
very  smallest  incident  the  life  of  Laura. 
According  to  most  of  the  Italian  commen- 
tators, the  "  Canzoniere"  may  be  divided 
into  four  parts. 

In  the  first  part  are  placed  the  *•  Rime 
in  Vita  di  Madonna  Laura." 

In  the  second,  those  "  In  Morte  di  Ma- 
donna Laura." 

In  the  third,  "  I  Trionfi." 

In  the  fourth,  the  Sonnets  and  comp>osi- 
tions  upon  various  subjects.  The  Sonnets 
in  the  first  part  contain  some  of  the  most 
famous  "  capi  d'  opera,"  but  the  Canzoni 
are  considered  the  jewels  of  the  collection ; 
and  the  severest  of  Petrarch's  critics  (Tas- 
soni)  is  forced  to  own  that  "  there  is  not 
one  of  Petrarch's  verses  which  would  not 
establish  his  reputation  as  a  poet,  but  the 
*  Canzoni '  are,  in  my  judgment,  his  best 
claim  to  honor  and  renown."  There  are 
twenty -one  in  the  first  part :  of  these,  Nos. 
viii.,  ix.,  x.,  xiv.,  and  xv.,  are  supposed -to 
be  the  most  celebrated.  The  first  three  of 
these  are  called  by  the  Italians  the  "  Three 
Graces,"  and  they  affirm  that  there  is  no 
piece  of  Italian  poetry  so  pure,  so  polish- 
ed, and  so  well  sustained.  They  make  altor 
gether  one  poem,  in  three  strophes  of  fif- 
teen verses.  The  grace  and  delicacy  of 
Canzone  xi.,  "  Chiare,  fresche,  e  dolci  ac- 
que,"  is  so  well  known  that  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  mention  it  by  name.  Voltaire 
translated  it  into  French,  because  he  said 
"  ces  monuments  de  Fesprit  humain  d^as- 
sent  de  la  longue  attention  aux  malheurs 
qui  ont  trouble  la  terre."  Canzone  xii., 
apart  from  its  own  merits,  contains  the 
description  of  the  green  and  violet  dress 
in  which  Petrarch  saw  Laura  for  the  first 
time.  The  Sonnets  in  the  first  part  are 
207  in  number,  far  too  numerous  to  at- 
tempt to  describe  in  so  small  a  space.  The 
two  which  relate  to  Laura's  picture*  are 
addressed  to  the  Siennese  artist  Simone 
Memmi,  with  whose  painting  Petrarch  was 
so  enraptured  that  he  exclaims — 

"  Sure  Memmi  mine  in  Paradise  hath  been. 

Whence  came  but  late  the  lady  of  all  grace  ; 
Whom  on  his  canvas  he  hath  sought  to  trace 
That  we  on  earth  might  know  fair  Beauty's 
queen.  **f 


*  Sonn.  xlix.  1.,  Part  I. 

+  Sonn.  xlix.,  Part  I.     "Ma  certo  il  mio  Smon 
fu  in  Paradiso."     Prints  of  this  picture  are  still 
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The  Ballati,  Madrigali,  and  Sestini,  the 
other  varying  forms  in  which  Petrarch 
clothes  his  poetical  ideas,  are  interspersed 
throughout  the  first  part,  but  they  are  sel- 
dom employed  in  the  second,  as  not  grave 
enough  for  so  melancholy  a  subject. 

If,  as  it  is  often  said,  all  true  poetry  is 
tinged  with  melancholy,  the  reason  for  the 
second  part  of  the  Canzoniere  being  pre- 
ferred to  the  first  is  easily  explained.  We 
can  more  readily  sympathise  with  Petrarch 
now  Laura  is  dead.  The  exalted  and  ro- 
mantic nature  of  his  previous  sorrow  was 
hard  to  understand,  difficult  to  compas- 
sionate ;  but  there  are  few  who  do  not 
know  what  it  is  to  mourn  a  dead  friend. 
Our  tenderest  sympathies  and  best  feelings 
are  enlisted  as  we  follow  Petrarch  through 
his  years  of  mourning. 

"To  my  belief," 

(he  makes  Laura  say  to  him,  when  she  ap- 
pears to  him  in  a  vision,) 

**  Long  time  on  earth   without   me   thou  must 
live."* 

And  twenty-six  years  of  constant  love  af- 
ter her  death  did  Petrarch  add  to  the 
twenty-one  years  which  he  had  already 
devoted  to  her  during  her  lifetime.  The 
Canzoni  of  this  part,  eight  in  number,  are 
all  very  beautiful,  and  would  fully  repay  a 
careful  study  of  them,  especially  the  first, 
**  Che  debb'  io  far  ?"  Who  has  not  felt 
the  force  of  the  original  lines — 

**Ah  me !  that  lovely  face,  prey  to  the  worm ! 

Which  made  earth  heaven, 
'^Pledge  of  immortal  hue. 

Unseen  in  Paradise  now  is  her  form ; 
,  The  veil  is  riven 

Which  o'er  her  youthful  prime  its  shadow  threw, 
^Yet  to  be  worn  anew, 

Radiant  and  glorified, 

And  never  laid  aside. 

But  everlasting,  and  mortals  descry 

That  with  Eternity  Time  cannot  yie."t 

And  the  same  deep  pathos  is  to  be  found 
in  those  two  sonnets  f  in  which  he  bids 
farewell  to  Laura's  earthly  beauty.  The 
idea  also  runs  through  the  third  canzone 
of  this  part,  disguised  under  various  alle- 
gorical forms;  and,  apart  from  its  own 
merits,  this  canzone  is  still  further  interest- 


to  be  procured  in  the  Libreria  Laurcnziana  at  Flo- 
rence. 

*  **  Trionfo  della  Morte,"  cap.  ii.  **  Al  creder 
mio,  tu  slara'  in  terra  senza  me  gran  tempo." 

t  Canz.  i.,  Part  II.  *'  Oime,  terra  h  fattoil  sue 
bel  viso." 

t  Sonn.  i.  and  xxiv.,  Part  II. 


ing  from  having  been  translated  by  Spen- 
ser, in  1 591,  under  the  title  of  "The  Vi- 
sions of  Petrarch." 

The  political  Canzoni  and  Sonnets  have 
purposely  been  passed  by  in  order  to  speak 
of  them  in  another  place ;  it  only  remains, 
therefore,  to  mention  the  Trionfi.  These 
were  visions,  a  kind  of  poetry  in  vogue  at 
that  time ;  indeed,  the  whole  of  the  "  Di- 
vina  Commedia"  was  framed  upon  this 
scheme.  The  Trionfi  of  Petrarch  are  six 
in  number : — 

I.  II  Trionfo  d'  Amore. 


2. 

3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 


<( 

(( 

t€ 
it 


della  Castita. 
della  Morte. 
della  Fama. 
del  Tempo, 
della  Divinat^. 


In  them  the  poet  describes  the  various 
phases  of  existence  through  which  a  man 
must  pass.  In  his  first  state  of  youth  he 
is  beset  by  the  desires  of  the  senses,  which 
may  all  be  comprised  in  the  one  term  of 
self-love.  But  as  his  reason  becomes  gra- 
dually matured,  he  perceives  the  unfitness 
of  such  a  condition  of  life ;  he  struggles 
against  his  desires,  and  overcomes  them  by 
the  help  of  self-denial.  In  the  midst  of 
all  these  struggles,  death  comes  upon  him 
and  makes  the  victor  and  the  vanquished 
equal,  removing  both  from  this  world.  Yet 
the  power  of  death  is  not  sufficient  to  de- 
stroy the  memory  of  him,  who  by  his  no- 
ble and  valorous  deeds,  has  purchased  for 
himself  an  undying  name.  He  lives  once 
more  by  that  fam( 


*'  Which  from  the  grave  recalls  the  dead,  bidding 
them  live  again.*'  * 

Only  Time, 

"Who  with    destroying    venom    blasts    great 
names."  f 

gradually  obliterates  all  remembrance  of 
man's  works,  however  great  or  good,  there- 
by teaching  him  not  to  hope  for  any  other 
undying  existence  than  that  blessed  eter- 
nity which  is  in  the  presence  of  God,  and 
whose  pleasures  are  at  His  right  hand  for 
evermore.  Thus  man  at  first  falls  a  vic- 
tim to  self-love,  but  self-denial  will  conquer 
self-love.  Death  will  triumph  over  both. 
Fame  will  rescue  his  memory  from  death, 
but   in  its  turn  must  succumb   to   Time, 

*  Trionfo  aella  Fama : — 
"  Che  trae  1'  uom  del  sepolcfo,  e  *n'vitail  serba." 

f  Trionfo  del  Tempo  : — 

**  I'Egran  tempo  a'  gran  nomi  h  gran  veneno." 
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while  Time  is  finally  lost  in  Eternity.     Of 
all  the  Trionfi,  the  third,  "  Delia  Morte," 
is  by  far  the  most  poetical  and  the  most 
full  of  interest.     In  it   the  story   of  Pe- 
trarch's love  is  retraced   and   explained; 
and  at  last,  after  the  tempests  by  which 
his  mind  was  agitated,  and  the  years  of 
patient  waiting,  he  seems  to  have  found  a 
haven  of  peace  and  rest.      Who  would 
grudge  him  the  consolation  which  he  final- 
ly weaves  for  himself  out  of  his  own  vivid 
imagination  ?     It  is  so  full  of  power,  so 
convincing  in  its  touching  simplicity,  that 
we  feel  to  draw  a  long  breath  of  relief  as 
we  read  it,  while  we  rejoice   in  thinking 
that  comfort  did  come  to  him  in  the  end. 
It  has  always  been  a  favorite  resource  of 
the  Italian  poets  to  call  back  the  lost  mis- 
tress from  the  grave.     Thus,  in  the  "  Divi- 
na  Commedia,"    Beatrice    is    constantly 
placed  before  our  eyes,  acting  and  speaking 
as  if  in  life.     Witness  Tasso,  when   he 
summons  back  Clorinda  after  death  to  con- 
sole her  faithful  Tancredi ;  witness  the  very 
instance  we  have  before   us   in  Petrarch 
and  Laura.     The  idea  which  runs  through 
the  second  chapter  of  the  "  Trionfo  deUa 
Morte"  is  especially  beautiful,  and  seems 
exactly  to  touch  the  right  chord,  when  the 
heart  is  aching,  in  times  of  deep  sorrow. 
Not  only  does  Petrarch  insist  in  the  most 
moving  language  upon  the  continuity  of 
the  existence  of  his  lost  Laura,  in  a  blessed 
state  of  happiness,  but  he  also  dwells  upon 
her  unchanged  interest  in  the  faithful  friend 
who  is  left  behind  to  mourn  her  death. 
The  following  translation  can  only  render 
in  a  very  feeble  manner  the  beauty  and 
force  of  the  Italian,  but  it  is  inserted  in 
the  hope  that  it  may  lead  to  the  study  of 
the  original.* 

**  It  was  the  night  which  closed  that  day  of  woe, 
In  which  the  sunHght  of  my  life  was  hid, 
And  taken  back  to  heaven,  whence  it  came 
To  guide  my  errinr  steps.     So  I  remain 
As  one  deprived  of  sight,  groping  my  way. 
The  air  was  filled,  at  that  first  hour  of  dawn, 
With   summer's   softest  breeze,  whose   gentle 

balm 
Is  wont,  from  off  the  shapeless  dreams  of  night, 
To  lift  the  veil.     And  there  came  toward  me 
Advancing,  as  it  were,  from  out  a  group 
Of  blest,  rejoicing  souls,  a  Lady  fair 
And  lovely  as  the  year  in  this  his  prime, 
With  all  the  fairest  Eastern  jewels  crowned. 

*'"She  placed  in  mine  that  hand,  which  I  so  long 
With  fondest  wish  had  coveted ;  and  thus 
Created  in  my  herfrt  a  fount  of  joy. 

*  Trionfo  della  Morte,  cap.  ii. 


Then  sighing  as  she  spoke,  she  thus  began  : 

*  Dost  thou  discern  in  me  thy  friend,  thy  guide 
Who  turned  thy  footsteps  from  the  common 

way 
While  yet  with  gentle  sway  I  ruled  thy  heart  ?' 
And  thoughtfully  in  grave  and  lowly  guise 
She  made  me  sit  beside  her  on  a  bank 
0*ershadowed  by  a  laurel  and  a  beech. 

*  How  should  I  not  discern  my  angel  pure  ?' 
As  one  cast  down  with  sorrow,  I  replied. 

*  In  pity  of  my  grief  I  pray  thee  say 
If  yet  thou  art  indeed  alive,  or  dead  ?' 

**  *  I  am  alive,  and  thou  as  yet  art  dead, 

And   such   thou  wilt   remain,*  she   answering 

said, 
'Until  at  length  the  soleinn  hour  is  struck 
In  which   thou   too  shalt  pass   from   off  this 

earth. 
Brief  is  our  space  of  time,  alas  !  not  suited 
To  the  extent  and  length  of  our  discourse  ; 
Therefore,  be  wise,  restrain  thy  speech,  and 

cease 
Ere  the  day  dawn  which  is  so  close  at  hand.' 

**  *  We  reach  at  length  the  end  of  this  estate 
Which  we  call  life,*  I  trembling  said;    *and 

then, 
I  do  beseech  thee  tell  me,  since  by  proof 
Thou  knowest  it,  is  there  in  very  truth 
Such  fearful  sharpness  in  the  pangs  of  death  ?* 

**  *  While  yet  thou  followest  the  vulgar  herd,* 
She  then  replied,  *  seeking  with  all  thy  might 
Its  partial  favor  ever  blind  and  hard, 
In  vain  thou  may  est  hope  for  joy  or  peace. 
Death  only  opens  wide  the  prison  gate 
To  faithful  souls,  setting  them  free.     To  those 
Whose  hopes  and  >vishes  grovel  in  this  clay 
Nor  arise  above  it,  it  is  bitter  pain. 
And  now  my  death  which  doth  thy  soul   so 

grieve 
Would  fill  thee  with  all  gladness,  couldst  thoa 

know 
E'en  but  the  thousandth  part  of  my  great  joy.' " 

It  seems  as  if  there  could  scarcely  be 
a  better  conclusion  to  the  examination 
of  Petrarch's  poetical  works,  all  filled 
with  the  name  of  Laura  and  dedicated  to 
her  honor,  than  the  words  of  consolation 
which  he  puts  in  her  mouth  after  her 
death. 

Such,  then,  is  the  story  of  the  romantic 
side  of  Petrarch's  life,  however  imperfectly 
sketched  ;  but  whatever  is  wanting  in  the 
details  should  be  sought. for  where  it  will 
best  be  found,  in  the  Canzoniere  them- 
selves. 

Before,  however,  bidding  a  final  adieu 
to  Laura,  some  few  points  of  comparison 
suggest  themselves  between  the  character 
of  Petrarch's  passion  for  her  and  that  of 
Dante  for  Beatrice.  The  great  poem  in 
honor  of  the  Florentine  lady  still  retained 
the  attraction  of  novelty  when  her  French 
rival  appeared,  to  claim  in  her  turn  the 
homage  of  another  marvellous  Italian  ge- 
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nius,  only  second  to  the  great  Alighieri. 
Both  Dante  and  Petrarch  were  inspired 
with  the  same  fervent  wish  to  immortalize 
the  object  of  their  devoted  love,  and,  in 
so  doing,  both  obtained  for  themselves 
also  an  immortal  name  : — 

**  Both  in  our  wonder  and  astonishment 

Have  built  themselves  a  livelong  monument." 

But  Dante  laid  a  broader  foundation  to 
support  his  homage  to  Beatrice,  and  on  it 
he  gradually  piled  all  the  science  then 
known,  transforming  her  from  a  frail  being 
of  mortal  clay  into  a  personification  of  the 
highest  truths.  Thus  he  placed  her  on  a 
pedestal  from  which  no  womanly  weak- 
ness could  ever  take  her  down.  Laura, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  only  a  woman — ^ 
most  beautiful,  if  one  may  credit  Petrarch, 
and  most  perfect ;  but  she  is  nothing  more. 
Even  when,  in  the  passage  just  quoted, 
she  appears  to  him,  she  is  still  no  more 
than  the  lady  of  his  passionate  love,  exer- 
cising the  same  good  influence  after  death 
which  she  had  maintained  over  him  in 
life.  Perhaps  the  difference  between  the 
lives  of  the  two  poets  may  account  for 
their  different  modes  of  celebrating  their 
heroines.  There  is,  it  must  be  admitted, 
some  resemblance  between  the  "  Vita 
Nuova"  (that  early  minor  work  of  Dante's) 
and  the  Sonnets  of  Petrarch,  the  verses  of 
either  poet  being  often  inspired  by  the  tri- 
vial incidents  of  daily  life.  But  Beatrice 
died  in  early  youth ;  with  her  expired,  in 
two  senses,  the  "  Vita  Nuova"  of  Dante ; 
and  the  great  work  of  his  riper  years,  writ- 
ten when  the  faculties  of  his  mind  were 
fully  developed,  is  purely  visionary,  unsus- 
tained  by  any  external  aid.  Again,  what 
a  contrast  does  the  life  of  Dante  present  to 
that  of  Petrarch.  Both,  it  is  true,  were  exiles, 
but  Petrarch  was  born  in  exile,  and  was, 
moreover,  pressed  to  return  with  honor  to 


his  country.  Dante,  in  the  full  pride  and 
vigor  of  manhood,  was  driven  from  his  na- 
tive city  by  his  ungrateful  countrymen,  and 
never  suffered  to  return  under  pain  of  being 
burnt  alive.  His  whole  life  was  embittered 
by  this  treatment :  it  was  also  often  a  hard 
struggle  for  him  even  to  exist.  He  knew 
well,  and  his  proud  nature  shrank  from  it,. 

**  How  salt  the  savor  is  of  others'  bread  ; 
How  hard  the  passage  to  descend  and  climb 
By  others*  stairs."* 

The  exile  of  Petrarch,  on  the  contrary, 
had  every  alleviation  in  the  shape  of  a 
number  of  devoted  fiiends  and  the  esteem 
of  most  of  the  European  princes,  who 
courted  him  and  desired  his  favor.  We 
may  trace  these  different  circumstances  of 
life  in  the  language,  as  well  as  in  the  ideas 
of  their  poetry.  Discarding  the  old  tram- 
mels of  the  Latin  tongue,  Dante  had  the 
courage  to  strike  out  a  new  path,  and 
create  a  language  which  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  beautiful  and  certainly  the  most  me- 
lodious of  all  modern  languages.  Petrarch 
completed  what  Dante  had  begun.  He 
would  not  have  had  force  or  vigor  suffi- 
cient to  commence  such  an  undertaking, 
and  many  of  the  most  hardy  and  expres- 
sive words  and  figures  of  speech  would 
never  have  existed  had  it  not  been  for  the 
great  genius  who  gave  them  his  name. 

But  Petrarch  was  often  superior  to 
Dante  in  taste,  though  inferior  in  depth  of 
thought  and  creative  power.  The  school 
of  poetry  which  he  formed  has  left  an  in- 
delible stamp  upon  the  taste  of  his  coun- 
try ;  and  while  much  of  the  enchanting 
grace  and  delicacy  of  the  Italian  language 
is  due  to  him,  he  also  gave  it  a  stability 
which  has  caused  it  to  remain  almost  un- 
changed for  the  last  five  centuries. — Mac- 
millan^s  Magazine, 

(To  be  continued.) 
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There  is  an  undeniable  fascination  in 
pastoral  music,  in  smock-frocks,  in  por- 
ches with  green  curtains  of  leaf  and  tendril 
to  shade  the  glare  of  the  summer's  day. 
These  pretty  old  villages,  whatever  their 
hidden  defects  may  be,  have  at  least  the 


innocent  charms  of  confiding  lattice,  arch- 
ed elm-boughs,  and  babbling  streamlets. 
Perhaps  the  clear  water  rushes  under  a 
wooden  bridge,  washing  by  the  Doctor's 
garden  wall,  and  past  the  village  green 
(shadywith  its  ancient  elms,  beneath  which 


*  Gary's  translation. 
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the  children  play  and  the  elders  stretch 
their  tired  limbs),  and  then  travels  on  into 
green  summery  dells  of  clematis  and  willow 
light.  In  feudal  countries  a  strong  castle 
dominates  each  nestling  hamlet ;  here  the 
crowning  glory  of  the  place  is  the  Squire's 
house  upon  the  hill,  or  the  church  tower, 
with  its  flight  of  birds  and  musical  old 
clappers  sounding  at  intervals,  and  dunning 
and  dinning  the  villagers  to  their  wooden 
prayers,  and  the  Squire  and  the  Doctor  to 
their  fusty  baize  cushions. 

At  a  little  distance  from  Hayhurst  (a 
village  that  answers  as  well  to  this  descrip- 
tion as  any  other)  is  Crosslane  Station, 
where  the  train  stops  of  summer  evenings. 
When  you  alight  upon  the  platform,  the 
engine  starts  off  again,  and  you  find  your- 
self in  a  little  crowd  of  village  folks,  market 
carts,  and  baskets,  and  wayfarers  already 
beginning  to  disperse:  some  follow  the 
road  that  runs  past  pasturing  slopes  where 
the  flocks  are  wading ;  others  climb  the 
stile  and  dip  into  clover  fields ;  one  little 
cart  with  a  shabby  white  horse  takes  a 
contrary  road,  bleaker  and  less  frequented. 
It  pushes  under  a  railway-bridge,  and  runs 
by  flats  and  reedy  marshes,  and  past 
deserted-looking  farms  towards  an  open 
country,  where  willows  start  into  line,  and 
distant  downs  mark  the  horizon,  and  far- 
away villages  stand  black  against  the  sky. 

The  boy  with  the  dark  eyes,  who  drives 
the  cart,  is  my  hero,  young  Hans  Lefevre ; 
that  low  house  by  the  common  is  his 
home ;  and  the  distant  village  is  Foxslip, 
of  evil  reputation.  It  had  a  bad  name 
once :  thieves  and  wicked  people  were 
supposed  to  live  there,  and  to  infest  the 
moor.  Many  stories  were  told  of  dark 
doings  at  the  dreary  little  inn,  which  still 
stands  on  the  edge  of  the  common.  Until 
a  few  years  ago,  there  was  neither  church 
nor  school,  parson  nor  schoolmaster,  in 
Foxslip  parish.  The  chief  land-owner 
was  Farmer  Lefevre,  who,  it  was  well 
known,  had  no  money  to  give  away ;  he 
had  bills  out,  people  said,  and  was  hard 
pressed  to  meet  them.  He  was  a  flighty, 
irreligious  sort  of  man.  He  did  nothing 
for  the  poor ;  he  was  absorbed  in  his  own 
schemes.  He  scoffed  openly  at  the  High 
Church  revivalisms  which  were  going  on  at 
Hayhurst  under  the  squire's  patronage. 
On  Sundays,  when  the  wind  blew  west- 
ward, he  used  (so  it  was  said)  to  go  out 
shooting  crows  in  church  time,  knowing 
that  the  Squire  could  hear  the  report  of  his 


gun  as  he  sat  in  his  pew,  and  Sir  George 
Gorges  swore  he  would  convict  him. 

Farmer  Lefevre  was  almost  always  in 
hot  water  with  one  person  and  another : 
with  the  Bishop,  whom  he  accused  of 
every  crime  of  which  a  bishop  is  capable ; 
with  the  Squire,  with  whom  he  had  a  stand- 
ing dispute  about  the  lease  of  his  best 
fields.  His  father  had  bought  them  from 
the  Squire's  father  years  before,  at  a  time 
when  old  Sir  George  was  in  urgent  need  of 
money.  I  say  bought,  but  the  old  Squire 
was  too  proud  to  convey  the  land  to  a 
stranger  absolutely.  He  had  granted  a 
lease  for  a  term  of  years,  and  somehow  or 
other  the  lease  had  been  lost;  but  the 
Farmer  declared  that  the  Squire  could 
produce  it  if  he  had  chosen  to  do  so. '  It 
was  certain  that  the  first  Sir  George  had 
received  a  good  sum  as  if  for  the  purchase 
of  the  land,  and  that  neither  he  nor  his 
son  had  ever  asked  for  any  rent  since  the 
bargain  was  made:  except  indeed  the 
almost  nominal  sum  which  the  farmer  paid 
year  by  year.  Lefevre  had  also  quarrelled 
with  his  wife's  family.  Mrs.  Lefevre  had 
been  a  Miss  Hans,  and  made  an  unfortu- 
nate match,  her  relations  said — so  did  not 
she — for  if  ever  two  people  were  happy 
together.  Farmer  Lefevre  and  his  wife 
were  happy  and  tenderly  united.  The 
Farmer,  although  somewhat  abrupt  in 
speech  and  manner,  had  the  ways  of  a 
gentleman.  He  was  a  grand-looking  man  ; 
his  grandfather  had  come  over  from  Nor- 
mandy, and  from  him  he  had  inherited  the 
dark  eyes  and  pale  high-cut  aristocratic 
features,  that  might  have  belonged  to 
Squire  Gorges  himself,  with  his  many 
quarterings  and  co-heiress  grandmothers 
and  great-aunts.  Young  Gorges,  the 
Squire's  son,  with  his  fat,  blonde,  Saxon 
face,  looked  far  more  like  a  farmer's  son 
than  did  Hans  Lefevre,  our  hero,  the  only 
child  of  this  rebellious  and  unpopular 
yeoman.  Every  one  had  a  stone  to  throw 
at  Farmer  Lefevre.  It  is  true  he  paid 
higher  wages  than  the  neighboring  em- 
ployers ;  but  he  was  a  stern  master,  and 
expected  a  cruel  day's  work.  He  was  so 
strong  himself,  he  did  not  know  what  it 
was  to  feel  for  others.  He  was  absorbed 
in  his  selfish  money-making  schemes, 
eople  said.  But  in  all  this  they  judged 
im  hardly ;  he  was  working  for  his  wife 
and  his  son  and  for  the  people  who  spoke 
so  harshly  of  his  life.  He  was  draining 
and  planting  at  great  expense,  and  he  had 
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borrowed  money  to  turn  a  feverish 
marsh  into  wholesome  crop-land.  He 
vowed  he  should  pay  himself  back  in  good 
time,  and  would  live  to  a  hundred  years, 
if  only  to  spite  Sir  George ;  but  his  reckon- 
ing failed,  he  died  at  forty,  quite  suddenly, 
out  in  the  hayfield  one  day.  He  had  been 
helping  his  men  to  lift  a  great  stack  of 
straw,  and  he  must  have  strained  himself 
in  some  fatal  way,  for  he  put  his  hand  to 
his  heart  and  fell  back  in  the  sun.  And 
at  that  minute  the  farm  and  fields,  and  all 
his  hard  work  and  hard  savings,  went  back 
to  the  Squire  on  the  hill-side.  Sir  George 
insisted  that  the  lease  was  ended  by  Farmer 
Lefevre's  death,  and  there  was  no  one  to 
dispute  him.  Hans  was  but  seventeen ; 
his  mother  was  no  match  for  the  Squire, 
crushed  as  she  was  by  her  trouble.  A  great 
shadow  of  sorrow  came  into  the  Httle 
farmhouse — a  passionate  grief  uncontrol- 
led, sobbed  away  in  burning  tears.  Emelyn 
Lefevre  was  an  impulsive  woman ;  in  her 
own  pain  she  forgot  how  cruelly  she  was 
raking  the  one  heart  that  yet  beat  for  her. 
She  clung  to  Hans,  who  said  nothing  as 
he  sat  pale  and  shivering  by  her  side, 
softly  stroking  her  burning  hands,  while  the 
poor  widow  poured  out  all  her  sorrow  and 
felt  relieved.  But  as  for  the  boy,  dearly 
as  he  loved  his  mother,  he  had  loved  his 
father  still  more,  and  this  death  sunk  deep 
into  his  soul  and  into  his  life.  He  vowed 
to  himself  to  win  back  his  inheritance,  but 
for  the  present  he  could  do  nothing  but 
wait.  He  knew,  although  the  others  had 
not  known,  of  his  father's  generous  schemes 
for  the  people  round  about.  He  knew  all 
that  the  Farmer  had  had  at  heart,  and  the 
future  that  he  had  planned  when  the  lands 
were  ready,  and  the  people  had  learnt  to 
earn  their  daily  bread  in  honest  independ- 
ence, and  not  to  receive  it  as  a  dole, 
crumb  by  crumb.  But  all  this  was  over 
now :  the  cottage  Ht  scarcely  reached  the 
dignity  of  a  farmhouse)  was  their  own; 
but  the  fields  went  back  to  the  Squire,  who 
offered  no  compensation  for  the  money 
which  had  been  sunk  upon  them.  Sir 
George  liked  to  square  his  accounts,  and 
he  felt  that  he  had  more  than  made  it  up 
with  man  and  with  his  conscience  when  he 
built  the  pretty  little  Gothic  church  at  Fox- 
slip,  out  of  the  very  first  year's  profit ;  he 
also  erected  the  schools  and  a  comfortable 
parsonage  for  his  second  son,  who  was  just 
married,  to  his  father's  content.  And  so 
it  happened  that  a  parson  had  come  to 


Foxslip,  and  a  pony-carriage  and  a  par- 
sonage, and  by  degrees  followed  a  pretty 
school-house,  with  weather-cocks  and  an 
inviting  porch  open  to  the  road-side,  and 
so  it  came  about  that  Lady  Stella  teaches 
in  the  schools  daily,  and  helps  the  school- 
mistress with  her  influence  and  advice. 
And  the  children  come  regularly  in  the 
pretty  little  red  cloaks  Lady  Stella  has 
given  them,  and  Mr.  Gorges  being  a 
man  of  eloquence  and  enterprise,  the  devil 
is  supposed  to  be  exoVcised  from  Foxslip. 
Some  people  say  that  being  ousted  in  one 
place,  he  has  crossed  the  common  and 
taken  up  his  abode  at  Hayhurst,  hard  by 
among  the  elms  and  pastures ;  we  all  know 
that  he  is  said  to  patronise  railways,  and 
Hayhurst  is  nearer  the  station,  and  more 
convenient  in  many  ways.  Also  "The 
Green  Ladders"  public  house,  with  its 
lattice  windows  and  shining  oaken  bar,  is  a 
far  more  cheerful  place  than  the  dreary 
little  "  Blue  Lion"  at  Foxslip. 

n. 

Some  foolish  people  let  their  lamps  go 
out  for  want  of  tending,  but  there  are 
others  who  choke  theirs  with  too  much  oil, 
or  who  snuff  them  out  nervously  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  light  is  most  want- 
ed. Mrs.  Lefevre  was  one  of  these :  an  in- 
complete woman,  active,  impatient,  inca- 
pable, with  a  curious  power  of  rising  to  the 
occasion  and  lifting  herself  out  of  difficul- 
ties (probably  because  she  did  not  realise 
them  fully),  which  might  have  overwhelm- 
ed a  less  sanguine  nature.  For  many  of 
these  difficulties  she  had  only  herself  to 
blame,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  she 
did  this  unsparingly,  making  matters  only 
worse  for  poor  Hans  by  her  fits  of  remorse, 
each  of  which  generally  lasted  until  she 
had  something  new  to  lament  over — the 
Squire's  shabby  conduct,  and  her  relations* 
unkindness,  and  the  price  of  coals,  Hans' 
idleness,  and  his  indifference  about  a  pro- 
fession, and  her  own  incapacity.  Why 
was  she  only  a  woman  ?  And  then  she 
would  look  about  through  her  tears  to  see 
what  was  to  be  done  next.  Very  often  it 
would  have  been  far  better  if  she  had  done 
nothing  at  all,  but  that  was  not  in  her  na- 
ture. Hans  could  give  her  no  advice.  He 
knew  nothing  of  the  world,  and  he  appear- 
ed to  be  in  a  sort  of  stupid  dream  for  some 
time  after  his  father's  death.  His  mother 
worried  at  life,  and  found  a  mysterious  com- 
fort in  the  process,  but  the  boy  had  inhe- 
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rited  his  father's  reserve.  He  could  not 
put  words  to  feelings  as  his  mother  did. 
She  never  guessed  how  much  he  suffered, 
nor  that  his  nerves  had  received  a  shock 
which  he  did  not  recover  for  some  years. 
He  grew  taller  and  leaner  every  day,  his 
eyes  looked  dark  and  troubled;  people 
and  things  in  general  seemed  to  jar  upon 
him.  He  tried  to  attend  to  the  farm,  but 
he  soon  saw  that  it  could  not  pay,  and  his 
interest  failed  day  by  day.  His  nights 
were  disturbed,  and  it  required  all  the  self- 
control  he  was  capable  of  to  go  on  as 
usual.  Mrs.  Lefevre  suspected  nothing; 
and  yet  she  was  a  loving-hearted  woman  ; 
she  would  have  done  anything  in  the  world 
for  Hans  except  leave  him  in  peace — that 
indeed  would  have  been  against  her  na- 
ture— and  while  blaming  her  let  us  remem- 
ber that  Emelyn  Lefevre  had  as  much  a 
right  to  talk  as  Hans  had  to  be  silent.  I 
venture  to  put  in  this  plea,  though  I  know 
it  is  not  a  popular  opinion. 

One  resource  young  Lefevre  had,  al- 
though his  mother  did  her  best  to  interfere 
with  it:  he  was  very  fond  of  reading.  He 
would  sit  contentedly  hour  after  hour,  por- 
ing over  his  father's  old  books.  Mrs.  Le- 
fevre was  proud  of  his  application,  but  still 
more  annoyed  by  his  supineness  at  his  age 
— nearly  nineteen — and  doing  nothing  for 
himself.  Even  Mrs.  Plaskett  had  re- 
marked  

"  Mother,  how  can  you !"  said  poor 
Hans,  turning  very  red,  and  burying  his 
face  in  the  book  again. 

Mrs.  Plaskett  was  the  grocer's  retired 
mother,  from  Hay  hurst,  a  good  old  crea- 
ture with  a  lame  leg  and  a  pony-carriage, 
who  was  glad  to  do  anybody's  errands. 
She  came  over  next  day  with  a  petition 
from  her  niece,  the  housekeeper  at  the  Hall. 
"  Five  pound  of  fresh  butter,  Mrs.  Lefevre, 
if  yo'  can  do  it,  and  any  eggs  ye  can  spare. 
Lady  Gorges'  hens  be  not  a-layin',  and  the 
bride  is  expectit  to  dinner.  She  is  to  stay 
up  at  Stonnymore  till  her  own  house  is 
ready,  pretty  dear.  Miss  Gorges  do  seem 
as  pleased  as  her  brother  a'most,  so  my 
niece  tells  me ;  they  are  nigh  of  a  hage ; 
the  two  young  ladies  and  Miss  Gorges 
must  be  dull  o'  times.  'Tis  a  dull  house 
— Susy  do  feel  it  so,  and  talks  o'  bettering 
hersel'.  Sir  George  he  were  alius  a  fault- 
finder. My  Sammy  tells  me  as  how  they 
calls  him  the  Hogre  at  the  *  Green  Lad- 
ders.' 'Tis  that  Tom  Parker,  I'll  be  bound. 
Mrs.  Millard  should  set  her  face  against 


such  rudeness.  But  ye  seem  busy  to-day, 
ma'am,  and  put  about ;  shall  I  come  back 
again  ?" 

"  No,  I  am  not  more  busy  now  than 
usual,"  said  Mrs.  Lefevre,  looking  up  and 
down,  "but  I  cannot  trust  that  girl  of  mine 
to  do  a  thing,  and  I  have  been  running 
everywhere  for  Hodgetts.  There  is  some- 
thing wrong  in  the  cow-house  with  the 
calf." 

"  Is  not  that  Mr.  Hans  under  the  hoak 
tree?  why  doan't  ye  send  him  to  see  to 
the  poor  beast  ?"  said  Mrs.  Plaskett.  "  I 
took  a  good  look  at  him  as  I  passed.  I 
didn't  know  him,  ma'am.  He  will  be  as 
foine  a  man  as  his  father  befoar  long — 
woo-a,  Jinny." 

Poor  Mrs.  Lefevre's  eyes  filled  up.  "  He 
will  never  be  what  his  father  was,"  she  said 
despondingly,  as  she  turned  to  go  into  the 
house. 

"  Eh !  poor  soul,  I  can  feel  for  ye," 
said  Mrs.  Plaskett,  shaking  her  black  silk 
bonnet.  "  An'  yet  I  have  been  doubly 
blessed  in  Tommas  and  Sammy  too,  but  I 
fear  yon  lad  an'  his  books  is  no  great  stan' 
by." 

"  My  son  is  all  I  could  possibly  wish," 
said  Mrs.  Lefevre,  with  some  dignity,  and 
she  went  off,  not  without  some  misgivings, 
to  look  for  the  eggs.  Mrs.  Lefevre  had 
no  false  shame,  and  disposed  of  her  eggs 
and  butter  with  perfect  self-possession  to 
the  people  round  about.  Neither  she  nor 
they  ever  forgot  that  she  was  a  lady  bom, 
and  she  might  have  sold  ten  times  the 
amount  of  farm-produce  without  loss  of 
prestige.  But,  alas,  the  hens,  uninfluenced 
by  proud  descent,  forgot  to  lay  for  days 
together.  Something  seemed  wrong  in 
the  hen-house,  and  indeed  the  whole  farm 
seemed  to  be  dwindling  and  vanishing 
away.  Hodgetts,  the  farm-servant,  was  not 
clever  with  cattle.  Mrs.  Lefevre  some- 
times suspected  his  honesty.  Betty,  the 
girl,  was  also  more  stupid  than  any  one 
could  have  believed  who  had  not  seen  her 
ways.  If  matters  did  not  mend  they 
would  never  be  able  to  live  there,  and 
what  was  to  happen  to  them  then  ?  Mrs, 
Lefevre,  going  into  her  dairy,  found  that 
the  eggs  had  been  mixed,  that  the  butter 
was  not  set,  nor  the  milk-pans  washed  out, 
and  Betty  was  discovered  absorbed  in  the 
contemplation  of  a  pair  of  new  boots  with 
heels,  the  dream  of  months  past  Mrs. 
Plaskett  had  to  drive  off  without  her  ccwn- 
plement  of  eggs,  and  Mrs.  Lefevre^  vexed. 
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and  flushed,  and  worried,  walked  across 
the  field  to  the  shady  oak,  underneath 
which  Jack  was  lying. 

"  Jack,  where  is  Hodgetts — what  are 
you  about  ?  Do  go  and  see  to  the  calf. 
How  can  I  do  everything  while  you  lie 
here  at  your  ease  ?  It  is  my  own  fault,  I 
know.  I  have  indulged  you  and  spoilt 
you,  and  now  you  think  of  nothing  but  your 
idle  pleasure — Mill  on  Liberty — what  are 
you  reading  ?  What  good  will  it  do  you  ? 
How  can  you  spend  your  time  on  all  this 
rubbish  ?  I  know  I  do  not  do  my  duty 
by  you,  but  I  do  think  you  might  try  to 

be  more  of  a  comfort  to — to ."     Poor 

Mrs.  Lefevre  burst  into  tears. 

Hans  looked  very  red.  "  I  came  here 
to  get  out  of  Mrs.  Plaskett's  way.  I'll  go 
and  see  to  the  calf,  mother.  I*m  very 
sorry.'* 

"  Yes,  dear,  do  go,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Lefe- 
vre. "  Oh,  that  your  father  were  here ;  I 
cannot  remember  what  he  used  to  give  the 
cattle.  I  forget  everything,  and  perhaps 
it  is  as  well  that  I  should  forget.  Oh,  what 
a  life  this  is  !"  The  poor  soul  leant  against 
the  tree  sobbing  bitterly.  Life  was  only 
Emelyn  Lefevre  for  her  as  she  stood  there 
in  her  black  dress,  with  her  widow's  cap 
falling  off.  Life  is  only  ourselves  over  and 
over  again.  It  is  you,  for  you,  and  me  for 
me — our  own  perceptions  meeting  us  again 
and  again.  Life  was  Hans  Lefevre  for  the 
young  fellow  striding  off  on  his  way  to  the 
stable ;  a  young  world,  troubled,  rebel- 
lious, full  of  tender  sympathy ;  apathetic, 
at  times,  but  only  at  times :  it  was  also 
moved  by  many  a  generous,  yet  silent  de- 
termination and  youthful  impulse.  Hans 
possessed  a  certain  sense  of  self-respect  and 
reliance,  in  which  his  mother  was  wanting  : 
her  very  humility  of  temper  was  against 
her  happiness.  She  was  a  good  woman, 
conscious  of  failure — not  the  less  conscious 
of  it  because  she  had  really  tried  to  do  her 
duty. 

III. 

The  poor  little  calf  gave  a  gasp  and 
died,  and  Mrs.  Lefevre  bursting  into  fresh 
tears,  once  more  began  to  lament  her  hus- 
band's death  and  her  hard  fate.  "He 
might  have  saved  the  poor  thing,"  she 
said.  "  Hans !  the  farrier  says  that  bottle 
of  brandy  was  the  worst  thing  we  could 
have  tried,  but  one  had  to  try  something, 
•  and  Hodgetts  is  so  dull,  and  indeed  I 
meant  for  the  best." 


"  Of  course  you  did,  mother,"  said  her 
son,  trying  to  comfort  her,  for  he  saw  she 
was  in  real  distress.  "  Everybody  loses  a 
calf  now  and  then." 

"  Only  we  can't  afford  to  lose  a  calf,  and 
other  people  can,"  sobbed  poor  Mrs.  Lefe- 
vre ;  "  listen  to  that  poor  cow  bellowing, 
and  Sir  George's  agent  wanted  to  buy  them 
both  only   last  week.     Why  didn't  I  let 
them  go,  only  I  could  not  bear  to  have 
dealings  with  that  man  ?     There  is  Patch 
coming  for   that  money  to-morrow,  and 
Hodgetts'  wages  are  due,  and   .    ."  Hans 
put  his  arm  round  her  and  pulled  her  out 
of  the  stable  into  the  little  orchard,  where 
the  apple-trees  and  the  sunset  were  mak- 
ing a  glow  overhead,  and  the  flowers  and 
green  and  fallen  twigs,  and  the  tangle  of 
daisies  and  bright-headed  buttercups,  were 
soft  under  poor  Emelyn's  footsteps.     She 
trod  heavily,  as   desponding   people    do, 
while  Hans,  looking  down  into  her  tear- 
stained  face,  was  thinking  how  he  could 
help  her  best :  she  had  no  one  else  to  take 
care  of. her.     If  only  he  could  get  work  ! 
Their  farming   was    utter    delusion,   and 
could  never  be  anything  else.     If  his  mo- 
ther had  but  agreed  long  ago  to  give  it  all 
up,  it  would  have  been  the  better  for  them 
both,  and  so  he  tried  to  tell  her  as  soon 
as  she  could  listen  to  him.     "  I  have  cal- 
culated it  all  over  and  over  again,"  he  said. 
"  We  could  make  it  pay  still  if  we  had  the 
marsh  fields  that  Sir  George  has  robbed  us 
of,  but  without  the  land  it  is  impossible. 
Look  here,  mother,"  and  he  would  have 
showed  her  a  paper.     "  No,  no,  I  can't 
understand — I  don't  want  to  see,"  cried 
Mrs.  Lefevre,  with  sudden  exasperation. 
*•  It   is   all   Sir  George's   wickedness.     It 
would  not  matter  so   much  if  only  one 
could   trust   to   Hodgetts  and  Betty;  do 
what  you  like,  dear,  anything,  anything, 
what  do  I  care  so  long  as  you  are  happy  ?" 
and  bursting  into  tears  once  more,  she  ran 
into  the  house  and  closed  the  door  behind 
her.      Poor  Hans  went  and  leant  over  the 
paling,  feeling  anything  but  happy,  and 
staring  at  his  own  calculations. 

Farming !  he  hated  it.  "  It  is  a  sort  of 
slave-driving,"  thought  the  young  fellow, 
"  for  those  who  can't  afford  to  pay  for  their 
own  conscience."  If  only  he  could  get 
other  work.  They  could  certainly  sell  the 
live  stock  and  pay  their  debts,  and  have 
enough  over  to  look  about.  The  cottage 
was  their  own,  they  might  dismiss  the  ser- 
vants.      There    were    grave    suspicions 
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against  Hodgetts*  honesty.  "  His  honesty!" 
thought  Hans  bitterly,  **  on  twelve  shil- 
lings a  week,  with  ten  children  and  a  sick- 
ly wife.  Suppose  he  does  steal  the  eggs ! 
Doesn't  Sir  George  steal  other  people's 
property,  with  his  twelve  thousand  a  year  ? 
Will  he  have  to  answer  for  Hodgetts'  ill- 
doings  as  well  as  his  own  ?  Not  he !  He 
is  driving  us  from  our  home,  but  no  one 
will  blame  him."  Hans,  in  a  fury,  crumpled 
up  the  paper  in  his  hand  and  tossed  it  far 
over  the  hedge.  It  fell  at  the  feet  of  a 
woman  who  was  trudging  out  a-field  with 
a  child  crying  at  her  skirt,  but  she  did  not 
stoop  to  pick  it  up.  Presently  an  old  man 
bent  double  came  slowly  crawling  along 
with  a  load  of  stones.  He  saw  it  gleam  in 
the  sunset,  took  it  up,  smoothed  it  out, 
turned  it  over  and  put  it  down  again. 
Hans  meanwhile  was  pacing  up  and  down 
the  little  box  walk.  He  had  dwelt  upon 
the  wrongs  of  life  until  sometimes  all  the 
goodness  and  peace  in  the  world  seemed 
poisoned  away.  Tom  Parker,  his  confi- 
dant down  at  the  village,  was  more  philo- 
sophical :  "  It  ain't  no  good  fretting,"  he 
said  ;  "  look  at  me  !  While  such  people 
as  that  are  in  power  and  lord  it  over  our 
*eads,  nothing  can  be  done.  But  wait  a  bit 
— see  if  we  don't  get  our  turn ;  let  them  go 
a  little  farther  and  they  will  over-reach 
themselves,  see  if  they  don't — mark  my 
words."  Tom  Parker  was  very  proud  of 
his  words,  and  was  always  calling  upon 
Hans  to  mark  them.  Before  long  he 
hoped  to  have  a  wider  audience.  The  other 
did  not  quite  follow  all  his  mysterious 
hints,  and  could  not  wait  to  be  indignant 
until  his  feelings  should  be  paid  by  the 
column,  as  Tom  assured  him  the  Excelsior 
was  prepared  to  do.  (The  Excelsior  was 
a  forthcoming  organ,  a  voice  for  Tom 
Parker.  It  was  a  weekly  newspaper  that 
was  to  put  everything  straight  :  it  was 
only  waiting  for  the  necessary  funds  to 
commence  its  triumphant  career  under  the 
editorship  of  William  Butcher,  the  well- 
known  agitator.)  What  was  a  newspa- 
per more  or  less  to  Hans !  He  was  in  a 
rage,  as  many  a  boy  and  girl  has  been  be- 
fore him,  because  they  cannot  command 
the  things  of  life,  because  other  minds, 
schemes,  injustices  run  their  course,  and 
they  can  no  more  stop  them  than  they 
can  stop  a  miasma  or  poisonous  vapor 
from  spreading  when  once  it  has  risen. 
But  Hans  forgot  that  injustice  cannot 
exist  without  justice,  that  there  are  good 


things  and  good  people  thinking  and  doing 
their  best,  as  well  as  bad  ones  at  their  worst. 
Life  would  be  sad  indeed  if  we  did  not 
look  sometimes  beyond  ourselves  and  our 
narrow  ken.  Here  is  one  who  made  an 
effort  and  mourns  himself  a  failure ;  here  is 
another  who  unconsciously  acts  upon  the 
first  man's  effort  and  counts  himself  suc- 
cessful. 

As  Hans  leaned  his  disconsolate  elbows 
upon  his  garden  gate,  he  suddenly  heard 
an  unusual  sound  coming  upon  the  soil 
gusts  of  the  evening  breeze.  Was  it  a 
charm — was  it  a  shepherd  piping  his  flock  ? 
It  was  only  a  woman's  voice,  softly  chaunt- 
ing  a  sort  of  wild  singing-tune,  that  shrilled 
and  vibrated.  The  pathetic  voice  seemed 
to  touch  him  curiously.  He  had  never  in 
his  life  heard  anything  so  strange  and  so 
sweet.  Then  he  saw  two  ladies  come 
slowly  walking  along  by  the  fragrant 
hedge  that  skirted  the  garden.  One  of 
them  had  pulled  some  of  the  wild  roses 
that  grew  by  the  corner  yew-tree — the 
other  held  her  hat  in  her  hand,  and  had 
turned  her  face  to  meet  the  sweet  gorse 
and  clover-scented  breeze  fi-om  across  the 
common.  There  she  stood,  a  sun-lit 
nymph,  dressed  in  that  pale  Japanese  silk 
which  ladies  have  worn  of  late  years.  She 
sang  a  few  notes  more,  then  she  looked 
round,  and  stopped  short.  "Don't  let  us 
go  on ;  there  is  that  man  looking  over  his 
gate,  Papa  dislikes  him  so  much." 
She  spoke  in  a  clear  and  vibrating  voice ; 
it  was  very  low,  but  there  was  almost  a 
metallic  ring  in  its  distinctness  as  it 
reached  Hans'  quick  ears ;  her  companion 
answered,  but  Hans  did  not  care  to  listen, 
and  with  one  steady  look,  he  walked  away 
from  the  gate,  rather  to  the  ladies'  conster- 
nation. 

"  He  must  have  heard  me — did  you  see 
how  he  looked  ?  Oh,  Stella,  what  shall  I 
do?" 

"  I  daresay  it  was  chance,"  said  the 
other  consolingly,  as  she  turned  away. 
"  You  have  dropped  a  paper,  Lina,"  she 
continued,  pointing  with  the  rose-branch. 

The  lady  called  Lina  looked  down, 
stooped  and  picked  the  paper  up  and  turn- 
ed it  over.  "  It  is  very  like  my  writing," 
she  said. 

On  one  side  were  some  calculations, 
wages,  wear  and  tear  so  much,  net  balance 
— 50/.  deficit.    Then  a  scrap  of  poetry, 
copied  from  some  book — 
O  end  to  which  our  currents  tend,  inevitalde 
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"  What  is  it  all  about  ?"  said  the  young 
lady,  walking  on  with  the  paper  in  her 
hand ;  "  here  is  some  more  poetry ;"  and  then 
in  that  curious  low  voice  of  hers  she  began 
reading  some  lines  that  poor  Hans  had 
written  down,  though  he  had  certainly 
never  meant  any  one,  except  perhaps  Tom 
Parker,  to  see  them,  least  of  all  Lina 
Gorges,  the  golden  lady  in  the  sunset  lane. 
She  grew  paler  and  paler  as  she  read  on. 
The  verses  were  a  tirade  against  her  father, 
supposed  to  be  spoken  by  the  guilty  Hod- 
getts. 

They  were  written  in  Hodgetts*  dialect, 
and  contained  a  poor  man's  remonstrance, 
very  simply  worded,  but  not  the  less 
telling  for  that.  It  was  a  rough  imitation 
of  the  work  of  the  great  master-hand  of 
our  own  time.  Hans  had  called  his 
doggerel  "  A  Mid-land  Laborer,"  and 
the  metre  was  that  of  the  Northern 
Farmer. 

Hodgetts  told  his  own  story  and  his 
troubles,  and  appealed  to  the  great  land- 
lord to  be  content  with  all  that  he  had 
already  devoured — their  daily  bread,  their 
strength,  their  own  and  their  children's  in- 
dependence. He  had  reaped  where  he 
had  not  sown.  Had  he  not  taken  the 
Farmer's  own,  and  mulcted  the  widow 
and  the  fatherless  ?  Would  he  not  spare 
the  common  and  the  elm-trees  that  people 
said  he  was  now  about  to  enclose  ?  Apol- 
lina's  hands  were  trembling  long  before 
this ;  her  heart  was  beating  with  passionate 
indignation.  She  could  read  no  more. 
**  How  dare  he ;  how  dare  he  !"  she  cried, 
panting  with  sudden  furious  emotion.  "  My 
father  take  what  was  not  his  ?  My  father 
take  another  man's  property  ?  Stella,  you 
do  not  believe  these  cruel,  slanderous  lies? 
It  is  a  wicked  lie.     It  is  a  mistake — it  is 

"   Her  voice    suddenly  failed,    and 

Lady  Stella  looking  up,  saw  that  her  face 
was  crimson,  and  that  her  head  was  hang- 
ing, and  that  great  tears,  like  slow  rain- 
drops in  a  thunder-storm,  were  falling  from 
her  eyes.  Something  had  changed  her; 
all  the  fire  was  gone ;  all  the  anger.  "  We 
must  send  this  back,"  she  said  in  an  al- 
tered voice,  that  sounded  faint  and  toneless 
somehow.  "Stella,  will  you  see  that 
young  man  ?  Will  you  give  it  him  ?  I 
cannot.  Tell  him  to  destroy  it — never  to 
let  any  one  see  those  cruel  words."  They 
met  Sir  George  at  the  park  gate.  He 
chucked  his  daughter  under  the  chin,  but 
she  only  fixed  her  strange  grey  eyes  upon 
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him  without  smiling,  and  looked  steadily 
into  his  face. 

"What  are  you  thinking  of,  child?" 
said  he.  "  Come  home.  Mr.  Crockett  is 
here.     I  brought  him  back  to  diimer. 

Lina  gave  a  little  shudder,  but  did  not 
answer. 

IV. 

How  shall  I  describe  Sir  George's 
daughter?  She  herself  was  somehow 
puzzled  to  find  herself  so  unlike  her  home, 
her  education,  her  father  and  mother. 
Where  had  she  come  from  ?  From  which 
of  the  firamed  grandmothers  had  she  inherit- 
ed her  peculiar  organization  ?  They  had 
not  been  chary  of  their  gifts.  One  had 
given  her  her  name :  a  legacy  for  which 
Apollina  Gorges  was  by  no  means  grateful. 
She  called  herself  Lina,  and  made  the  best 
of  it;  another  had  bestowed  upon  her  her 
beautiful  golden  hair.  A  third  had  be- 
queathed her  beautiful  hands  and  arms,  and 
a  harp  and  a  voice  of  rarest  and  sweetest 
quality,  although  it  had  the  peculiarity 
that  some  notes  were  almost  entirely  miss- 
ing. Lina  could  not  consequently  sing  all 
sorts  of  music,  Scotch  and  Irish  melodies 
suited  her  best.  This  beautiful  creature 
stood  somewhat  above  the  usual  height  of 
women.  She  was  slight  and  straight. 
Even  in  the  days  of  crinoline  she  never 
gave  into  the  fashion.  Her  clothes  used 
to  fall  in  long  folds  to  the  ground.  She 
had  regular  features:  some  people  said 
they  were  inanimate,  and  reproached  her 
with  being  stiff  and  motionless,  and  also 
with  having  one  shoulder  a  little  higher 
than  the  other  and  a  head  too  small  for 
her  body.  But  say  what  they  would,  they 
could  not  deny  her  beauty;  she  herself 
did  not  care  for  her  own  good  looks,  but 
she  was  pleased  with  her  beautiful  hands 
and  feet,  and  her  serenity  was  not  above 
being  tempted  by  smart  little  slippers  em- 
broidered in  gold,  and  quite  unsuitable  for 
anything  but  the  glass  cases  in  which  the 
shoemaker  kept  them.  Those  who  called 
her  stiff  did  not  know  her,  for  she  was  one 
of  those  shy,  but  responsive  people,  who  do 
not  make  advances ;  she  was  spirited,  with 
a  touch  of  melancholy :  sometimes  silent 
for  hours  together,  sometimes  suddenly  ex- 
cited. A  word  was  almost  enough ;  she 
would  respond  to  a  touch,  as  people  say. 
It  was  a  nervous  and  highly-strung  nature, 
too  impressionable  for  its  own  happiness  in 
life.  At  times  Miss  Gorges  seemed  to  wrap 
42 
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herself  up  in  an  outer  case  of  abstraction. 
Very  impressionable  people  are  obliged 
sometimes  in  self-defence  to  oppose  some 
sort  of  armor  to  the   encroachments  of 
too    excitable    feelings,    and    abstraction 
comes  in  the  place  of  other  qualities  to 
give  rest  to  exhausted  nature.     Lina  was 
not  perfect  I  must  admit ;  she  was  cross 
sometimes,    and    very    sensitive    to    the 
changes  of  weather ;   she  was  obstinate 
with  all  her  sensibility,  and  would  harp 
upon  one  idea ;  a  storm  set  her  quivering 
and  almost  beside  herself;  even  a  heavy 
fall  of  rain  would  put  her  nerves  ajar,  and 
untune  her  for  several  hours.     She  was  not 
very  active  in  her  habits ;  her  father  would 
have  liked  her  to  show  more  taste  for 
country  pursuits,  but  she  rarely  went  be- 
yond her    pretty  morning-room    or    her 
wood  on  the  lawn  outside.    This  walk 
with  her  sister  was  a  very  exceptional 
event,  only  Lady  Stella  could  have  brought 
her  so  far  from  home.    Lina  did  not  seem 
very  happy.     She  was  not  so  happy  as  she 
ought  to  have  been,  but  then  it  was  the 
habit  of  the  house  to  be  silent  and  con- 
strained, especially  in  Sir  George*s  pre- 
sence, and  Lina  had  lived  there  for  twenty 
years,  and  had  learnt  the  habit.     Lady 
Gorges  set  the  example.     She  was  afraid 
of  her  husband;  even  for  her  children's 
sake  she  had  never  attempted  to  hold  her 
own  with  him,  and  if  people  weakly  give 
in  time  after  time,  deceiving  themselves 
and  their  own  inclinations,  acting  long- 
continued  and  tacit  lies  against  their  own 
natural  impulses,  nature  revenges  herself 
upon  them  in  one  way  or  another.     Lady 
Gorges  had  shrunk  from  righteous  battle ; 
now  she  was  a  sad  and  spiritless  woman  ; 
her  life  was  one  terror ;  her  husband  had 
some  curious  influence  over  her  which 
seemed  to  paralyse   the  poor  thing:  she 
would  start  and  tremble  when  he  spoke  to 
her  suddenly.     She  was  a  pale,  stout  wo- 
man, with  fair  hair,  and  some  remains  of 
beauty  still.     Harold,  her  second  son,  re- 
sembled her.     He  was  her  favorite  child  ; 
Jasper,  the  eldest,  looked  too  like  his  fa- 
ther for  the  poor  lady  to  feel  quite  at  ease 
in  his  company.     Lina  also   greatly  pre- 
ferred Harold  to  her  eldest  brother;  she 
was  not  a  little  excited  when  she  heard  of 
his  engagement.      And  the  very  first  day 
that  her  brother's  wife  came  in  smiling,  all 
through   the  great  folding  drawing-room 
doors,  Lina  was  very  sure  that  she  should 
love  her  sister-in-law. 


As  for  Lady  Stella,  she  was  a  happy 
woman,  people  said ;  there  were  few  who 
did  not  love  her.  She  was  brown-eyed, 
russet-haired,  tall  and  slender.  She  was 
something  like  a  Raphael  lady  who  is,  I 
believe,  at  this  very  minute  hanging  to  a 
nail  in  the  National  Gallery ;  but  if  one 
may  judge  by  the  placid  looks  of  that 
serene  Madonna,  the  Englishwoman  had 
far  more  animation  and  interest  in  her  ex- 
pression. She  seemed  to  be  able  to  bear 
with  life  gently,  and  yet  to  hold  firmly 
withal  to  what  she  had  once  determined — 
she  had  that  pearly  manner  some  women 
have,  a  tender  grace,  and  a  certain  charm 
of  gentle  confidence  in  her  destiny  that 
won  all  those  whom  she  chose  to  elect  to 
her  friendship.  Poor  Apollina  Gorges 
often  envied  her  in  a  responsive,  admiring 
sort  of  way.  Most  of  all  she  envied  her 
perhaps  for  the  ease  with  which  she  held  her 
own  in  the  home  where  poor  Lina  herself 
had  little  power  of  so  doing.  Lady  Stella 
was  younger  than  Miss  Gorges,  but  she 
came  of  a  large  and  united  family.  Bro- 
thers and  sisters,  and  sympathies  of  warm 
friends,  often  stand  in  the  place  of  years  of 
experience,  and  give  the  confidence  that 
others  only  gain  with  age.  Lady  Stella 
knew  far  more  of  the  world  outside  Stony- 
moor  park  gates  than  did  poor  Miss 
Gorges  at  the  time  when  those  gates 
opened  wide  to  welcome  the  sunshiny 
bride  to  her  husband's  home — ^so  for  want 
of  a  better  word  he  called  it. 

Lady  Stella  brought  a  good  portion  of 
brightness  and  sweet  temper,  but  not  much 
beside.  Mr.  Gorges  was  not  ungrateful 
for  this  pleasant  dowry.  He  was  sur- 
prised and  enchanted  by  the  way  in  which 
she  took  her  place,  meeting  his  father's 
gloomy  authority,  his  mother's  silence  and 
coldness,  and  Apollina's  alternate  reserves 
and  outpourings  with  perfect  sweetness,  and 
a  courage  he  had  never  attained  to.  If  Lady 
Stella's  courage  failed  her  in  the  first  days 
of  her  stay  at  Stonymoor  Court  no  one 
ever  knew  it,  except  perhaps  Lady  Mary, 
her  confidante,  an  invalid  sister,  who  had 
long  been  established  as  the  family  pre- 
scriber  and  sympathiser.  Sir  George  was 
a  bully  by  nature.  What  else  could  he  be, 
with  his  fierce  eyebrows,  his  thin  lips, 
tightly  drawn  over  a  set  of  gleaming  false 
teeth,  and  his  tendency  to  suppressed 
gout  ?  Nobody  had  ever  said  "  No"  to 
him.  The  first  time  that  Lady  Stella  con- 
tradicted him,  with    one  of  her  pretty 
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little  smiles,  there  was  a  sudden  terror 
and  silence  in  the  room.  Lady  Gorges 
gave  one  scared  glance  at  the  butler,  in 
her  confusion.  Sir  George,  who  was 
crunching  a  lark,  gulped  the  little  creature, 
bones  and  all,  in  surprise.  Lady  Stella 
went  on  as  if  she  noticed  nothing,  looked 
up  at  him  with  those  clear  eyes  of  hers. 
"I  think  Harold  ought  to  investigate  the 
subject,"  she  said.  "  Mr.  Bridges  came 
down  to  my  father's  village,  and  I  know 
my  father  attended  the  meeting."  "  Your 
father  can  do  as  he  likes,"  shouted  Sir 
George.  "  My  tenants  know  that  I  am 
not  to  be  trifled  with." 

V. 

Foxslip  Wood  in  summer  time  is  a  de- 
lightful place — green  to  the  soul.  The 
suggestions  of  natural  things  have  often 
seemed  as  much  a  part  of  their  charm  as 
the  actual  beauties  we  admire.  Beyond 
the  coppice  here  and  there  where  the 
branches  broke  asunder,  sweet  tumults  of 
delicate  shadowy  hills  were  flowing,  gleams 
of  light  clouds,  the  pine-tops  and  the  nut- 
leaves  rustled,  voices  of  birds,  of  insects, 
or  streamlets  broke  the  silence,  tinklings 
from  the  flocks  a-field,  whistlings  of 
crickets. 

The  worldless  distraction  was  very  grate- 
ful to  Hans  as  he  came  striding  along  the 
narrow  pathway,  crushing  the  leaves  and 
driving  occasional  fir-cones  before  him. 
He  had  been  to  the  agent  and  had  sold 
his  poor  cow  and  the  white  pony,  and  he 
was  disconsolately  turning  the  money  in 
his  pocket,  and  thinking  of  the  agent's  dis- 
agreeable sneer  as  he  had  handed  it  over, 
of  his  mother's  reluctance,  of  trouble 
ahead,  of  the  squirrels  up  in  the  trees. 
Hans  was  young  enough  to  be  able  to 
think  of  the  squirrels  as  well  as  of  his 
cares.  We  older  people,  I  think,  make  a 
mistake  in  thinking  care  more  sensible  and 
important  than  it  really  is.  We  let  the 
squirrels  leap  by  Tunnoticed,  while  we  are 
anxiously  pondering  upon  the  ditch,  six 
fields  off,  perhaps.  Poor  Hans  went  on 
his  way,  whistling  the  tune  he  had  heard 
Miss  Gorges  singing  the  day  before.  He 
was  a  slim,  brown-faced  young  fellow, 
dressed  in  the  not  unbecoming  dress  of  a 
country  farmer.  He  had  a  short  coat  and 
leather  gaiters,  and  a  sprig  of  heather  in 
his  felt  hat.  He  carried  a  stick  in  his 
hand.  He  might  have  been  any  one — 
leather  gaiters  are  not  distinctive,  and  are 


as  useful  to  a  Duke  as  to  a  farmer.  Hans 
walked  along  as  if  the  whole  wood  be- 
longed to  him,  instead  of  a.  tumble-down 
cottage  and  forty  pounds  in  silver  and 
county  notes,  to  keep  him  and  his  mother 
for  all  the  rest  of  their  lives.  A  little  ad- 
venture befel  him  presently.  As  he 
reached  the  end  of  the  wood  he  thought 
he  heard  his  name  called,  and  looking 
round  he  saw  a  lady  sitting  under  the  great 
Spanish  walnut-tree  that  guards  its  entrance 
(you  can  see  it  for  miles  across  the  com- 
mon). A  lady  or  a  fairy  is  it  ? — Alas ! 
there  are  no  real  fairies  in  such  stories  as 
mine. 

If  this  is  a  fairy,  she  is  the  size  of  life, 
and  looks  very  like  Lady  Stella  of  the 
Madonna  face.  She  is  dressed  in  the 
quaint  and  fanciful  costume  that  English 
ladies  were  beginning  to  assume  some  ten 
years  ago.  On  her  dainty  head  a  high- 
crowned  hat  is  set.  The  feather  is  fasten- 
ed by  a  star,  that  'glitters  and  shines  like 
steel  in  the  sunlight;  her  pretty  white 
saque  is  looped  over  a  crimson  satin  petti- 
coat; her  "pretty  little  feet  twinkle  in 
buckles  and  high-heeled  shoes;  in  her 
hand  she  holds  a  long-sticked  parasol,, 
which  she  is  waving  to  attract  the  young 
man's  attention.  Hans  comes  up  witb 
wondering  eyes,  for  he  recognises  one  of 
the  ladies  he  saw  go  by  the  gate — not  she- 
who  sang,  but  the  other.  He  had  been? 
thinking  of  them  only  a  minute  ago,,  al- 
though he  had  not  expected  to  meet  either 
of  them  so  soon  again.  There  sat  the 
lady  on  the  moss,  comfortably  installed^ 
leaning  against  the  trunk  of  the  tree.. 

"  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you,"  she  said,  in  a- 
very  sweet  voice.  "  Come  here.  I  shall  not 
detain  you  a  minute :"  and  as  Hans  stood 
before  her,  looking  surprised,  she  blushed' 
and  explained  with  sweet  upturned  eyes, 
"  I  should  have  called  at  the  farm  to-day, 
but  I  have  to  go  to  the  Duke's  christening 
f(§te.  I  am  waiting  for  my  pony-carriage ; 
I  walked  on ;  it  is  to  catch  me  up.  I  have 
something  of  yours,  Mr.  Lefevre,"  and 
Lady  Stella  then  put  her  hand  in  her 
pocket  and  pulled  out  an  envelope  ad- 
dressed to  Hans,  in  a  handwriting  so  like 
his  own,  that  he  was  still  more  puzzled. 
"  My  sister-in-law.  Miss  Gorges,  picked 
up  a  paper,  and  read  it  by  mistake,  and 
asked  me  to  ask  you "  (The  fairy  be- 
came a  little  embarrassed.) 

"  I   am   the  rector's  wife,"   she    said, 
starting  afresh.     "  It  gave  Miss   Gorges 
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the  greatest  pain  to  think  any  one  could 
so  misjudge  her  father,  whom  she  loves 
dearly,  and  she  requests  you  to  bum  the 
poem,  and  to  remember  in  future  that  Sir 
George  has  only  done  what  he  felt  right 
and  just,  and  that  it  is  dangerous  to  draw 
cruel  and  hasty  conclusions." 

"  Right  and  just !"  burst  out  Hans. 
"  Do  you  know  the  stories  people  tell,  do 
you  know  the  state  of  things  all  about  ? 
He  turns  us  out  of  our  land :  do  you  know 
what  sum  my  grandfather  paid  for  it? 
Has  he  ever  told  you  the  terras  of  the 
bargain  ?"  Hans  named  a  sum  so  large, 
that  Lady  Stella  looked  down. 

It  was  most  uncomfortable  and  distress- 
ing. The  poor  lady  was  longing  to  think 
well  all  round,  but  she  began  to  be  trou- 
bled. Her  husband,  to  whom  she  had 
spoken,  had  looked  very  grave  and  said 
that  he  knew  nothing  about  the  transac- 
tion, but  that  he  often  took  a  different 
view  from  his  father  upon  business  ques- 
tions, but  Lina's  passionate  asseverations 
had  reassured  her,  and  Lady  Stella  had 
meant  to  scold  the  boy  gently,  listen  to 
his  story  if  he  had  one,  and  explain  away 
any  misconception. 

"  But,  surely,'*  she  faltered,  changing  her 
ground,  "  you  cannot  think  it  right  for  a 
young  man  as  you  are,  to  attack  an  old 
man  like  my  father-in-law,  impute  every 
dishonorable  action  to  him,  turn  him  into 
ridicule.  You  have  given  Miss  Gorges 
more  pain  than  you  can  have  any  notion 
of,  and  to  me  also." 

"  As  for  the  verses,"  said  Hans  loftily, 
**  I  never  meant  any  one  to  see  them ;  I 
•have  no  other  copy,  and  Tm  sure  I  do  not 
know  how  they  came  into  Miss  Gorges' 
hands.  You  say  they  are  enclosed  in  that " 
— as  he  spoke  he  tore  the  envelope  into 
two  or  three  pieces — "  you  cannot  expect 
me,"  he  went  on  with  some  rising  anger, 
"to  give  up  my  honest  right  to  my  father's 
and  grandfather's  property ;  and  when 
the  day  comes  I  shall  most  certainly  try  to 
claim  it.  I  am  very  sorry  indeed,"  he 
added,  turning  a  little  pale,  "  to  give  Miss 
Gorges  any  pain ;  I  will  never  do  any- 
thing that  is  not  in  fair  open  dealing :  but 
I  and  my  mother  are  ruined.  We  have 
hardly  anything  in  the  world  left  of  all 
that  was  ours :  I  must  think  of  her  as 
well  as  of  myself.  You  cannot  ask  me  to 
make  no  effort  to  regain  what  I  sincerely 
believe  to  be  our  own." 

Lady  Stella  was  more  and  more   sur- 


prised and  embarrassed.  \  Her  own  bro- 
ther could  not  have  spoken  better,  more 
quietly,  more  courteously;  with  aill  her 
liberality  she  was  half  angry  at  the  young 
man's  persistence,  and  yet  half  won  by  his 
evident  sincerity  and  moderation  of  man- 
ner. 

"  I  am  sure  you  are  mistaken,  and  some 
day  you  will  be  siorry  for  your  unjust  sus- 
picions," she  said,  warmly ;  "  but  anyhow, 
if  ever  I  or  my  husband  can  be  of  any 
help  to  you  in  any  way — will  you" —  her 
voice  softened,  she  put  out  her  kind  hand 
— "  count  upon  us  ?  He  might  advise 
you,  and  I  have  some  little  influence ;  you 
must  be  started  in  the  world  and  get  on 
better  than  you  ever  could  now.  I  am 
sure  that  before  long  you  will  retrieve 
your  —  your  fortune, "  and  make  your 
mother  as  proud  as  I  hope  my  son  will 
some  day  make  me."  She  said  it  so 
sweedy,  that  Hans  was  completely  dis- 
armed ;  he  could  not  find  words  to  thank 
her. 

The  pony-carriage  came  up  before  he 
could  speak.  "  Thank  you  for  tearing  the 
verses,"  she  said,  starting  to  her  feet ;  "  I 
shall  tell  my  sister.  And  mind  you  come 
and  see  me.  I  shall  expect  you.  Good- 
by,  Mr.  Lefevre,"  and  with  a  kind,  grave 
smile,  the  fairy  drove  off,  brandishing  her 
whip. 

VL 

Hans  walked  on  homewards,  jingh'ng 
the  money  in  his  pocket  and  thinking 
over  this  curious  little  interview.  Had  he 
pained  them,  those  kind  ladies  ?  Should 
he  go  ?  He  thought  not ;  but  he  kept 
wondering  what  she  was  like  at  home. 
That  sweet  young  lady !  who  would  ever 
dream  of  imputing  ill-meanmg  to  her,? 
Hans  seemed  to  be  in  demand.  As  he 
passed  "  The  Green  Ladders,"  he  saw 
Tom  Parker,  who  had  been  away  for  some 
time,  and  who  was  now  safely  returned, 
standing  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and 
his  favorite  stock  in  his  button-hole,  and 
a  hat  cocked  on  one  side  of  his  red  shock 
head,  looking  more  vulgar  and  important 
even  than  usual.  "  Here,  Lefevre,  I  want 
to  speak  to  you" — and  stepping  forward, 
he  beckoned  him  mysteriously  a  little  on 
one  side.  It  was  to  tell  Hans  something 
that  he  had  already  told  him  more  than 
once.  There  was  to  be  a  meeting  of  agri- 
cultural laborers  held  almost  immedialely 
in  the  bar-room  of  the  little  public     **We 
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have  secured  Bridges ;  I  am  to  say  a  few 
words  myself,"  said  Tom.  "We  asked 
Mr.  Gorges,  but  I  don't  suppose  he  will 
care  to  come — too  near  home,"  said  Tom 
with  a  chuckle.  "  You  had  better  look  in, 
Lefevre ;  what  is  the  use  of  shutting  your 
ears  and  eyes  to  what  is  happening? 
There's  nothing  to  be  done  single-handed, 
union  is  everything ;  why,  I  don't  despair 
of  seeing  our  man  in  Parliament  before 
we've  done.  By  Jove,  Lefevre,  if  I  were 
you,  I  shouldn't  lag  behind.  I  have  put 
your  name  down  as  a  member  of  our 
Hillford  Club.  The  Reds  and  Greens 
you  know.  We  have  got  our  organ  at 
last.  ...  I  didn't  tell  you  before,  that  is 
what  I  have  been  about." 

"  An  organ,"  said  Hans,  bewildered. 

"Yes,  weekly;  first-rate — the  Excelsior, 
There  was  an  indirect  reply  to  my  leading 
article  in  the  first  number — see  Daily 
Telegraph  of  yesterday  —  mentions  no 
names,  you  know,  but  it  is  easy  to  know 
who  it  is  aimed  at." 

"  Do  you  write  the  leaders  ?"  Hans 
asked,  somewhat  dazzled. 

"  That  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  say,"  said 
Tom.  "The  editor  alone  knows  and  is 
responsible  for  the  authorship  of  each 
article;  Butcher — don't  you  know  him? 
— a  very  remarkable  man,  I  can  tell  you. 
He  wants  to  make  your  acquaintance ;  he 
was  very  much  struck  by  a  conversation  I 
repeated,  and  with  your  views  upon  agri- 
culture.    He  is  here." 

Hans  blushed  up ;  it  was  flattering  to 
hear  that  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Butcher  was 
interested  in  him. 

"  Do  you  think,"  he  asked  hesitating, 
"  that  if  I  were  to  send  a  few  notes  I  have 
put  down,  there  would  be  any  chance  of 
you  getting  them  inserted  into  the  paper?" 

"  Can't  say,  I'm  sure,"  said  Tom,  absent- 
ly looking  up  and  down  the  road.  Five 
or  six  laborers  were  coming  up  in  their 
smocks  and  Sunday  coats. 

"Hillo!  the  Parson,  by  Jove!"  said 
Tom,  suddenly. 

"These  are  the  people  whose  bitter 
tyranny  brings  things  to  our  present  state," 
said  a  small  man,  coming  up  in  shiny  new 
clothes.  "  I  don't  think  your  young  ogre 
would  look  so  sleek  if  he  coula  hear  some 
of  the  things  that  will  be  said  to-day  con- 
cerning him  and  the  old  orge- — eh,  Par- 
ker ?" 

Hans  looked  up  as  the  new  comer 
spoke,  and  saw  the  new  clergyman  coming 


along  the  lane.  A  little  procession  was 
following;  laboring-men  stumping  along, 
or  hobbling  or  trudging,  according  to  their 
various  loads  of  years,  rheumatics,  cares, 
hard  work.  The  new  married  clergyman 
seemed  pretty  free  as  yet  from  any  of 
these  overweights;  and  able  to  bear  his 
quarter  of  a  century  with  ease  and  hope- 
fulness; his  heart  beat  warmly,  the  sun- 
light was  in  his  path,  and  his  steps  came 
straight  and  prosperous.  Tom  waited 
until  Mr.  Gorges  caught  him  up,  then  he 
jostled  somewhat  rudely  against  the  in- 
cumbent as  he  passed  and  sent  some  dust 
flying.  Hans  blushed  up  and  made  way 
with  a  little  bow.  He  had  not  bargained 
for  rudeness.  He  would  have  liked  to 
apologize  as  he  thought  of  the  gentle  look 
of  Lady  Stella's  brown  eyes. 

"  Is  the  meeting  to-day  ?"  said  Mr. 
Gorges  to  Hans. 

"We  are  all  on  our  way  there  now," 
said  Hans.  "  I  -  am  glad  you  think  of 
coming,  for  it  concerns  us  all." 

Mr.  Gorges  looked  up  surprised  as  his 
wife  had  done.  The  young  man  answer- 
ed him  in  a  quiet  voice ;  but  it  was  clear 
and  well  modulated.  He  spoke  as  if  he 
had  been  one  of  the  prosperous  ten  thou- 
sand. 

"  I  had  not  really — a — made  up  niy 
mind  about  going,"  said  Mr.  Gorges,  look- 
ing a  little  embarrassed.  "You  see  my 
position  is  difficult;  I  don't  want  to  show 
any  bias  one  way  or  another,"  Harold 
went  on  floundering,  for  he  saw  a  look  of 
something  like  scorn  on  the  young  man's 
dark  face,  and  a  sneer  in  that  of  the  two 
others  standing  near.  Hans  looked  away 
into  the  first  battered  face  that  went  by ; 
what  chance  had  these  poor  clowns, 
measured  against  such  prosperous  plausi- 
ble antagonists  ?  For  an  instant  he  had 
thought  this  man  was  bringing  his  pros- 
perity to  the  help  of  these  unfortunates. 
He  had  misread  the  kind  glances. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  Hans  said ;  "  I 
thought  clergymen  were  by  way  of  show- 
ing a  bias  in  favor  of  those  who  want 
helping.  I  didn't  know;  I  am  only  a 
farmer,  and  a  very  unsuccessful  one ;"  and 
he  walked  on  and  caught  up  Tom  Par- 
ker, who  was  laughing  to  himself 

"  Well !  here  you  are.  There  ain't  any- 
thing to  be  got  out  of  them  ;  I  could  have 
told  you  so,  only  you  wouldn't  believe  me. 
Cold-blooded  sneaks,  hard-hearted  tyrants, 
we  will  teach  them  our  power.     Once  set 
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the  Excelsior  at  'em,  you  will  see  the  old 
ogre  down  on  his  marrow-bones  yet,"  and 
Tom  cocked  his  straw  hat  and  marched  in 
through  the  narrow  passage  which  led  to 
the  old  sale-room  at  "  The  Green  Lad- 
ders," where  a  deal  table  with  a  glass  of 
water  and  a  few  rickety  old  benches  were 
prepared, 

"Here,  set  down  by  me,"  said  Tom. 
"  I  am  a-going  to  say  a  few  words ;  but 
what's  words — perhaps  a  dozen  on  'em 
may  'ear  them  and  all  the  good  seed's 
throw'd  away.  Our  organ  is  the  real 
thing  to  give  us  the  power,  and  we  will 
use  it,  see  if  we  don't.  .  .  .  Look  here, 
Hans,"  he  said  confidentially.  "  I  am 
speaking  as  a  friend  ;  you  take  your  four 
ten-pound  shares — I  know  you  have  the 
money  by  you — we  give  you  six  per  cent 
interest  to  begin  with,  and  a  fair  share  of 
all  the  dividends,  besides  paying  you  for 
any  occasional  leaders  or  lighter  articles 
that  you  may  wish  to  contribute.  Your 
fortune's  made ;  you  are  no  farmer,  my 
boy ;  forgive  me,  you  never  will  make  any- 
thing out  of  the  land;  but  you  have 
brains,  and  you  know  it,  and  take  my  ad- 
vice and  look  to  them  for  the  crops." 

Perhaps  if  there  had  only  been  Tom 
Parker  and  Butcher  the  agitator,  in  his 
shiny  new  clothes,  to  address  the  meeting, 
this  story  would  never  have  been  written. 
Hans  was  sorely  tempted  by  Tom's  pro- 
posal ;  but  the  thought  of  his  mother's  dis- 
tress held  him  back,  and  yet,  was  it  rea- 
sonable to  refuse  a  good  offer,  made  by  a 
tried  friend,  because  she  was  nervous  and 
Tom's  manners  were  bad  ?  Hans  looked 
up  at  his  friend  as  he  stood  gasping  and 
spluttering  over  his  speech,  grateful  for  a 
prompting  word  from  Hans,  who  had 
quickly  thrown  himself  into  the  spirit  of  the 
thing,  and  felt  ready  to  make  a  speech 
himself  before  Tom  had  finished  his  first 
sentence.  When  Parker  finished,  to  a 
tune  of  hobnails  and  shuffling,  Mr. 
Butcher,  the  spirited  proprietor  of  the  Ex- 
cdsior^  took  up  the  theme.  He  was  an 
agitator  by  profession,  and  made  his  living 
by  the  wrongs  of  others ;  he  was  secretary 
to  the  Reds  and  Greens,  a  newly  organiz- 
ed Radical  club.  His  glib  fluent  sentences 
rolled  out  as  a  matter  of  course.  Bitterly 
true  they  were,  but  some  truths  seem  al- 
most like  falsehoods  in  some  people's 
mouths,  vague,  meaningless.  Hans  knew 
every  detail  to  be  accurate  in  the  main,  but 
he  listened  unmoved.    The  unfairness  and 


one-sidedness  of  it  all  repelled  him.  He 
did  not  care  to  throw  in  his  venture  with 
such  a  man  as  this,  and  he  grasped  his 
forty  pounds  tight  in  hi?  pocket. 

Butcher  sat  down,  mopping  up  his  face, 
and  then  Mr.  Bridges  came  forward. 
Hans  had  heard  of  him  before,  and  looked 
up  with  some  curiosity. 

This  was  a  middle-aged  strong-set  man, 
with  a  powerful  honest  face  and  a  powerful 
honest  voice.  He  spoke  with  a  slight 
country  accent  that  was  not  disagreeable ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  seemed  to  give  point 
and  character  to  his  sentences,  which 
came  slowly  and  thoughtfully,  rolling  true 
to  their  mark.  It  seemed  to  some  of  those 
who  listened  that  it  was  not  one  man 
speaking;  it  was  the  voice  of  a  whole 
generation  of  men  and  women  who  were 
telling  the  manner  of  their  daily  life,  of 
their  daily  wants. 

The  man  who  was  speaking  had  lived 
through  it  all  himself,  and  had  felt  hunger 
and  biting  cold,  and  seen  his  little  children 
suffer.  He  had  been  in  and  out  of  other 
cottages  besides  his  own,  where  the  same 
cruel  laws  of  want,  cold,  hunger,  were 
imposed  by  circumstance,  by  custom,  by 
thoughtless  platitude.  He  had  seen  little 
children  overtasked  and  put  to  labor  un- 
fitted to  their  strength;  he  had  seen 
women  working  in  the  fields,  and  their 
little  babies  of  three  weeks  old  brought  out 
through  the  bitter  wind,  because  the  father 
could  not,  toiling  early  and  late,  earn 
enough  alone  for  the  home,  not  even  if  he 
had  worked  all  the  twenty-four  hours  of 
the  day.  He  had  seen  men  crippled  and 
starved  into  premature  old  age,  and  as  he 
spoke  more  than  one  of  those  present 
glanced  at  old  Frank  Conderell,  crawling 
in,  doubled  up,  and  scarce  able  to  stand  : 
he  was  not  sixty  years  old,  but  he  looked 
a  hundred.  Bridges  went  on,  not  veiy  . 
bitterly,  but  clearly  and  to  the  point ;  it 
had  been  the  custom,  but  there  was  no 
reason  why  the  custom  should  remain. 
These  men  had  been  systematically  under- 
paid, underfed ;  from  no  special  unkind- 
ness  and  ill-will,  but  from  the  habit  of  the 
employers  and  the  habit  of  resignation. 
But  why  should  they  resign  themselves 
any  longer  to  so  cruel  a  gtate  ?  why  con- 
sent to  work  for  wages  that  did  not  repre- 
sent the  work  nor  anything  nearly  equiva- 
lent ?  Others  had  found  out  the  strength 
of  unity  before  this ;  "  and  I  call  upon  all 
of  you  men,"  he  said,  "  to  u-nite,  for  the 
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good  of  your  children  and  of  your  self- 
respect  and  liberty,  and  to  demand  the  in- 
crease of  wages  which  most  justly  belongs 
to  you.  I  myself  have  been  without  a 
loaf  o'  bread  to  set  before  my  little  ones, 
dismissed  at  a  minute's  noticq,and  with  no 
redress.  The  magistrates  won't  convict 
the  ma-asters,  we  have  tried  it  again  and 
again. 

"  Why,  a  pair  of  boots  cost  fourteen 
shillin',  and  a  man's  wages  in  some  parts 
are  twelve  and  thirteen  shillin'  a  week. 
...  I  have  seen  people  sore  put  to  it," 
cried  the  orator,  for  he  was  an  orator, 
"  and  my  heart  has  bled  for  those  unhappy 
children,  doomed  to  toil,  to  lives  of  suf- 
fering and  insufficiency.  People  talk  of 
the  glories  of  England ;  these  are  among 
the  sorrows  of  our  most  unhappy  country." 

Nobody  moved  or  spoke  for  an  instant 
Mr.  Gorges  had  slipped  in  unperceived 
in  the  midst,  and  was  sitting  listening — a 
sense  of  wrong  had  come  to  some  of  the 
poor  fellows  present  for  the  first  time. 
Joe  Blake  got  tipsy  at  the  bar  before  he 
went  home  on  the  strength  of  his  new- 
ly-awakened rights.  Butcher  beckoned 
Hans  aside  as  the  meeting  dispersed. 

"  You  have  heard  him,"  he  said, 
eagerly  ;  "  will  you  join  us  ?  will  you  help 
these  poor  creatures  and  benefit  yourself 
at  the  same  time?  There  is  the  organ 
waiting ;  it  only  wants  wind  and  muscle, 
and  money  is  muscle.  .  .  Give  me  your 
hand;  Parker  has  vouched  for  you.  A 
guinea  a  week  to  begin  with,  and  six  per 
cent." 

Bridges  came  up  at  that  moment  with 
his  earnest  face. 

"Are  you  a  farmer  and  on  our  side, 
sir  ?"  he  said ;  "  I  wish  with  all  my  heart, 
there  were  more  such  as  you." 

When  the  meeting  was  over,  and  Hans 
came  home,  pale  and  moved,  in  the 
twilight,  and  knocked  at  his  mother's 
door,  she  ran  to  open  and  met  him  with 
open  arms.  The  time  had  seemed  long, 
and  her  heart  had  been  yearning  for  him. 

"Well,  dear,"  she  said,  eagerly,  "  where 
have  you  been,  and  you  have  sold  the 
cow — and  have  you  got  the  money  ?" 

"  Better  than  that,  mother,"  said  Hans, 
with  beaming  happy  eyes.  "  I  think  I  see 
my  way  to  a  livelihood,  to  comfort  you, 
and  something  I  scarce  care  to  do." 

"  What  is  it,  dear  ?"  said  the  widow, 
eagerly. 

Jack  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket  and 


brought  out  four  slips  of  pink  paper :  they 
were  four  shares  in  the  Excel^r  news- 
paper. Poor  Mrs.  Lefevre  gave  a  loud  cry 
of  despair. 

When  Hans  awoke  next  morning,  Tom 
Butcher  was  standing  outside  tapping  at 
his  bedroom  window.  "  Here  are  the 
jJroofs  of  the  report  of  the  meeting,"  he 
cried ;  "  the  man  sat  up  all  night  to  put 
them  into  type." 

VII. 

Lady  Stella  Gorges  to  her  sister ^  Lady  M, 

Milwarden. 

Foxslip  Rectory,  September  i8th,  18 — . 

I  have  not  much  to  tell  you  since  I  last 
wrote,  my  dearest  Mary.  Dear  Baby  is 
well,  the  carpets  and  curtains  are  spread- 
ing by  degrees,  the  garden  is  getting  into 
order,  the  new  cook  is  a  success.  I  am 
quite  charmed  with  my  pretty  new  house 
and  Sir  George's  kindness  and  liberality. 
He  has  just  been  here  promising  to  build 
me  a  dairy.  I  cannot  think  how  it  was  I 
was  so  afi:aid  of  him  when  I  first  saw  him. 
Harold  and  Lina  had  made  me  shy,  I 
think,  but  although  my  husband  laughs  at 
me  for  my  cheerful  views  of  life  and 
people,  he  owns  that  he  did  not  do  his 
father  justice,  and  I  do  begin  to  hope  that 
in  future  they  will  all  understand  one 
another  better  than  they  have  done 
hitherto.  Sir  George  is  peculiar,  but  I  am 
sure  he  is  really  warm-hearted;  he  has 
been  most  kind  about  the  rectory — con- 
sulted us  about  everything,  done  every- 
thing we  wished,  and  let  us  come  here 
just  when  we  began  to  feel  the  want  of  a 
home  of  our  own.  Of  course  we  were 
very  happy  at  Stoneymoor  Court,  but  must 
confess  that  it  is  a  relief  to  be  in  one's  own 
house,  to  ring  one's  own  bell,  order  one's 
own  dinner,  open  the  window,  send  for 
baby  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  and  trot  out 
the  little  ponies  at  five  minutes'  notice 
instead  of  solemnly  making  up  one's  mind 
to  a  drive  the  day  before.  Lady  Gorges 
came  yesterday  with  Lina.  The  visit 
went  off  very  well;  we  had  five-o'clock 
tea  in  the  morning  room ;  the  view  was 
looking  lovely,  the  purple  moor,  the 
nutwoods,  the  cows  munching  in  the 
meadow,  the  distant  farmhouse  buried  in 
its  elms  and  stacks :  Beancroft  Farm, 
where  that  poor  man  used  to  live  who 
wanted  to  go  to  law  about  his  lease. 
Did  I  ever  tell  you  about  him  ?    I  cannot 
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exactly  understand  the  rights  of  the  story ; 
I  am  afraid  Sir  George  is  a  little  difficult 
to  convince  at  times.  The  widow  still 
keeps  the  farm,  though  the  land  reverted 
to  us — to  Sir  George,  I  mean,  at  the 
farmer's  death,  and  the  lawsuit  was  avoided 
The  Rectory  is  built  upon  one  of  the 
fields,  and  the  garden  (which  certainly  is 
wonderfully  productive  and  succeeds  ad- 
mirably— we  have  been  most  fortunate  in 
our  gardener^  was  drained  out  of  a  marsh 
by  Lefevre  himself — I  felt  quite  grateful  to 
him  to-day  when  I  saw  Baby's  ecstasies 
over  the  honeysuckles.  (I  assure  you  that 
children  begin  to  observe  everything  at 
two  months  old.)  I  should  like  you  to 
know  a  young  man,  the  farmer's  son, 
who  interests  me  very  much.  He  some- 
times comes  to  see  me.  I  am  sure  he  will 
make  a  name  for  himself.  He  is  very 
clever  and  very  handsome ;  he  writes  in  a 
horrid  vulgar  newspaper  called  the  Ex- 
cehior^  which  has  had  the  most  extra- 
ordinary success.  Harold  likes  it,  but  Sir 
George  cannot  bear  the  sight  of  it.  He 
wrote  an  angry  letter  to  the  Editor,  a  short 
time  ago,  which  all  the  county  papers 
took  up,  and  they  say  it  nearly  doubled 
the  sale  of  the  Excelsior. 

Poor  Lina  misses  Baby  dreadfully,  she 
says.  Lady  Gorges  is  not  fond  of  children. 
Dearest  Mary,  do  they  wind  her  up  on 
Tuesdays  with  the  clocks  ?  Hushsh,  you 
say.  Peggy  brought  Baby  in  to  see  her 
grandmamma,  and  Lady  Gorges  never 
looked  at  the  child.  No  wonder  poor 
Lina  looks  sad  sometimes,  and  my  heart 
aches  for  her  when  I  think  of  our  own  mo- 
ther, and  all  the  love  and  warmth  of  our 
old  home.  It  was  everywhere,  and  lasted 
all  day  long ;  it  tucked  us  up  in  bed,  and 
seemed  to  come  shining  in  of  a  morning. 
Dear  Mary,  I  like  to  think  my  children  will 
inherit  some  of  our  mother's  love,  though 
they  will  never  have  known  her.  You 
will  be  interested  in  the  schools ;  they  are 
beautifully  arranged,  with  dear  little  chil- 
dren (only  that  I  have  such  a  horror  of 
Baby's  catching  any  infectious  illness,  I 
would  let  him  go  and  play  with  them  when 
he  is  older).  Hannah  Gourlay  is  a  real 
treasure  of  a  mistress.  I  have  only  seen 
her  once.  She  came  to  thank  me  for  fur- 
nishing the  room  in  the  schoolhouse,  but  I 
told  her  it  was  your  doing,  not  mine. 
It  is  very  nice  to  see  people  who  have 
seen  you,  dearest  Molly.  When  am  I 
going  to  see  you  ?     Meanwhile  I  shall  go 


on  writing ;  but  I  must  finish  for  to-day, 
for  it  is  post-time,  and  Lina  is  coming  for 
me  in  the  pony-carriage.        Your  S.  G. 

Letters  are  storybooks  written  for  one 
particular  person,  and  storybooks  attempt, 
in  some  measure,  to  represent  life  without 
its  attendant  restrictions  of  time  and  space. 
What  are  miles  to  the  writer  ?  years  fly  be- 
fore his  pen,  estates  are  enclosed  within  the 
fold  of  a  page.  Three  months  had  passed 
since  Hans  purchased  his  pink  shares  from 
Tom  Butcher.  To  everybody's  surprise, 
the  Excelsior^  as  Lady  Stella  said,  was  a 
most  extraordinary  success.  The  reds  and 
greens  were  a  powerful  community ;  and 
their  paper,  which  had  been  on  the  very 
verge  of  ruin  when  Hans'  40/.  came  to 
start  it  again,  was  now  a  recognised  power 
in  the  county,  paying  ten  per  cent  divi- 
dend. Hans  had  certainly,  as  his  mother 
said,  wasted  a  great  deal  of  time  over  his 
books ;  it  turned  to  some  profit  now  that 
he  was  farming  ideas  and  pens  and  ink  in- 
stead of  oats  and  beans.  He  was  himself 
more  surprised  at  his  own  success  than  any- 
body else. 

There  are  some  people  who  all  their  lives 
long  have  to  be  content  with  half-brewed 
ale,  the  dregs  of  the  cup,  envelopes,  cheese- 
parings, fingers  of  firiendship.  To  take  the 
lowest  place  at  the  feast  of  life  is  not  al- 
ways so  easily  done  as  people  imagine. 
There  are  times  and  hours  when  everybody 
is  equal,  when  even  the  humblest  nature 
conceives  the  best,  and  longs  for  it,  and 
cannot  feel  quite  content  with  a  part. 
You  may  be  courageous  enough  to  accept 
disappointment,  or  generous  enough  not  to 
grudge  any  other  more  fortunate,  but  to  be 
content  demands  something  tangible  be-^ 
sides  courage  or  generosity. 

Hitherto  Hans  had  been  anything  but 
happy.  He  did  not  like  his  work,  or  his 
position  in  life :  he  had  grown  bitter  over 
the  wrongs  he  saw  all  about,  and  could  not 
mend.  Now  he  seemed  to  see  hope  dawn- 
ing; but  his  mother's  incredulity  was  very 
distressing.  She  loved  him,  but^could  not 
believe  in  him.  She  admired  in  secret,  but 
certainly  her  talk  was  not  encouraging.  He 
want  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  people 
round  about !  As  if  an  inexperienced  boy 
could  do  anything.  Why  had  he  not  tried 
his  hand  upon  Hodgetts  ?  How  could  be 
write  about  things  in  which,  he  must  con- 
fess, he  had  failed  utterly.  "  If  refonnen 
would  only  try  their  hand  at  their  own 
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work.  .  .  .  Your  dear  father  never  ne- 
glected /itSf  nor  complained  of  his  position," 
continued  Mrs.  Lefevre,  with  a  si^.  "  And 
I'm  sure  I  never  regretted  the  step  I  took 
when  I  became  a  farmer's  wife,  and  left 
my  own  sphere"  (Mrs.  Lefevre's  sphere  had 
revolved  in  the  pestle  and  mortar  of  a 
suburban  apothecary) ; "  but  indeed,  dear,  I 
have  often  thought  how  much  better  it 
would  have  been  for  you  if  your  father  had 
married  somebody  more  able  to  be  of  use, 
more — What  is  tluit  singing,  Hans  ?" 

"  It  is  the  chapel,  mother,"  said  Hans. 
"  This  is  their  Thursday  meeting." 

Hans  and  his  mother  had  been  wander- 
ing along  the  road,  in  the  cool  of  the  eve- 
ning, and  gone  on  farther  than  they  had 
intended.  Hans  was  bareheaded.  Mrs. 
Lefevre  had  only  thrown  a  shawl  over  her 
head :  it  was  early  still :  the  meeting  was 
held  at  six  o'clock,  and  it  had  only  just  be- 
gun as  Lady  Stella  and  Miss  Gorges  drove 
by  in  their  basket  carriage,  on  their  way 
home  to  dinner  at  the  Rectory.  Lady 
Stella  stopped  the  horse  for  an  instant  to 
shake  hands  with  Hans  and  to  speak  to 
Mrs.  Lefevre.  "  We  were  to  have  met  Sir 
George,"  she  said;  "  have  you  seen  him  go 
by?" 

Mrs.  Lefevre  said  "  No"  so  curtly  that 
Lady  Stella  blushed  and  drove  on  ;  as  for 
Miss  Gorges,  she  had  not  spoken,  but  had 
sat  quietly  looking  at  Hans  with  curious 
l)ale  blue  sympathetic  glances.  Somehow 
they  seemed  to  magnetize  him  ;  a  vague 
something  seemed  to  strike  some  mysteri- 
ous chord  as  he  watched  her.  When  Lady 
Stella  blushed,  her  sister-in-law  turned 
pale,  and  Hans  thought  that  in  her  eyes 
there  seemed  to  be  some  odd  look  of 
understanding,  of  apology ;  it  must  have 
been  fancy ;  it  was  too  absurd.  She 
seemed  to  be  there  even  after  the  carriage 
had  turned  the  comer  of  the  lane,  still 
looking  at  him. 

"  She  looks  proud  enough,"  said  Mrs. 
Lefevre,  indifferently ;  "  what  is  it  they  are 
singing  ?"  Hans  did  not  answer.  The  two 
had  stopped  for  a  minute  to  listen  to  the 
hymn  which  came  mingling  pleasantly  with 
evening  honeysuckle  and  clover  scents.  It 
was  a  cheerful  sort  of  strain  ;  very  diffe- 
rent from  the  drawling  moan  of  the  little 
Sunday  scholars — old  Caleb  Ferrier,  the 
shepherd,  seemed  to  be  leading,  and  the 
whole  congregation  was  joining  in,  nodding 
time  and  clapping  books  and  elbows  in  the 
most  inspiriting  manner.     These   people 


were  certainly  singing  their  own  song  and 
praying  their  own  prayers  in  this  little 
square  brick  box,  and  asking  for  the  things 
they  really  wanted  for  themselves  and  their 
families,  instead  of  for  those  things  which 
other  people  had  thought  necessary  for 
them.  Other  people,  such  as  archbishops 
who  had  never  worked  all  day  long  in  a 
stubble-field ;  high  court  councillors  who 
had  never  eaten  their  wives'  hunch  of 
bread  in  their  hungry  need. 

Tom  Parker  in  a  corner  by  the  pulpit 
was  very  prominent,  with  a  stock  in  his 
button-hole  and  a  hymn-book,  flourishing 
the  time  ;  he  glanced  over  his  shoulder  at 
the  open  door  of  the  meeting-house  and 
caught  Hans*  eye,  but  he  went  on  singing. 

"  An*  win  our  glorry  crrowns,"  shouted 
Tom  in  chorus,  "  as  we  go  marching  on ;" 
"  And  we'll  march,  and  we'll  march,  an' 
win  our  glorry  crrowns,"  sang  the  old 
shepherd,  and  the  clerk,  and  the  minister, 
and  Mr.  Nangles,  and  his  three  daugh- 
ters. The  whole  chapel  seemed  inspirited 
by  the  cheerful  tune,  and  if  living  a  good 
life  only  consisted,  as  the  hymn-books  tell 
us,  in  marching  about  in  bands  to  music, 
the  congregation  seemed  well  advanced 
on  its  way  to  the  New  Jerusalem. 

Mrs.  Lefevre  felt  she  ought  to  say  some- 
thing to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  hymn 
tune,  but  somehow  it  had  cheered  her 
up  too  as  she  listened,  and  it  seemed  un- 
grateful to  complain  just  at  that  moment : 
still  she  could  not  resist  a  little  sneer  at 
Tom  Parker.  "  Did  you  see  him  with 
that  enormous  nosegay  ?"  she  said  as  she 
walked  away.  "  How  you  can  bear  to 
spend  whole  evenings  with  him  or  that 
man  Bridges  at  that  horrid  *  Green  Lad- 
ders '  as  you  do — I  am  sure  Sir  George 
must  think " 

"  What  do  I  care  what  he  thinks — if  he 
did  think,"  cried  Hans.  "  Bridges  is  a 
noble  fellow,  and  if  he  had  ten  thousand 
a  year  he  would  do  more  in  a  week  to  set 
things  right  than  the  old  ogre  has  done 
harm  in  all  his  wicked  life." 

"  Hussh  ! "  said  Mrs.  Lefevre,  and 
Hans,  looking  up,  heard  a  horse's  foot 
strike  the  road.  It  was  Sir  George,  who 
gave  a  disagreeable  sort  of  grin,  showing 
all  his  great  teeth,  and  rode  on. 

Sir  George  had  delayed — he  had  a  spe- 
cial reason  for  delay — but  all  must  be  set- 
tled now ;  and  leaving  Foxslip  behind,  he 
went  placidly  journeying  along  the  road. 
His  well-equipped  groom  cantered  behind. 
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It  seemed  an  odd  arrangement  of  fate 
by  which  all  these  tranquil  and  gentle 
things  belonged  to  this  fierce  old  man. 
Sloping  shadows,  waving  coppice,  soft 
prismatic  tints  and  pasture  land  and  plea- 
sure lawn  ;  the  manor-house,  rising  above 
the  elm  heads,  and  the  distant  farms  of 
which  the  gables  were  peeping  through 
the  nutwoods.  The  very  nuts  in  their  lit- 
tle wooden  cases  were  Sir  George's,  and 
the  birds'  eggs  in  their  mossy  nests.  Lit- 
tle Jeff  Ferrier,  panting  along  the  road 
from  Hayhurst,  had  some  of  the  Baronet's 
property  in  his  trowsers'  pockets  as  he 
scrambled  out  of  the  horse's  way.  Sir 
George  threw  him  a  copper  and  rode  on 
— he  was  in  an  amiable  mood.  He  had 
struck  his  grand  blow,  and  would  now 
prove  to  his  tenantry  that  they  could  not 
hold  revolutionary  meetings  with  impunity 
on  his  estate.  They  incited  his  laborers 
to  strike  ;  did  tliey  ?  He  would  show 
them  who  was  master,  and  that  he  was 
Lord  of  the  Manor,  and  if  he  chose  to  cut 
down  the  trees  and  enclose  the  common 
for  building  purposes  nobody  could  pre- 
vent him.  Something  else  had  put  him 
into  good  humor  with  all  the  world,  with 
his  own  daughter  especially,  that  morn- 
ing ;  and  JelT  Ferrier  owed  his  copper  to 
no  less  an  event  than  an  interview  be- 
tween Sir  George  and  Mr.  Crockett,  tlie 
new  owner  of  Trembleton  Court,  "  who 
had  come  forward  in  the  most  gentleman- 
ly manner,"  said  Sir  George  to  his  wife, 
"  and  really  Lina  could  not  do  better." 

Poor  Lady  Gorges  !  her  heart  failed 
her,  for  Lina  had  declared  in  secret  that 
nothing  would  induce  her  to  do  so  well 
for  herself  as  to  marry  the  owner  of  Trem- 
bleton. 

A  minute  later  the  little  ploughboy 
came  up  to  Hans  panting  and  dusty. 
"  Be  grandfayther  in  the-ar,  I  say  ?  mother 
wa-ants  him.  I  werr  to  bring  'im  quick, 
and  Mr.  Parrrker  tu."  Jeff  Ferrier  was 
ahead  of  the  usual  village  urchins  and 
could  take  a  message  on  an  emergency, 
but  it  was  difficult  to  make  out  what  he 
wanted  now,  so  excited  and  breathless 
was  he.  "  The  trees,  they'se  cuttun  our 
trees,"  he  repeated,  with  his  little  goose- 
berry eyes  starting  out  of  his  head. 
"  They'se  broake  oop  grandfay ther's  bench 
where  'a  sits  Soonday,"  said  Jeff,  still 
panting.  "  Goa  and  see  for  ye'sell,  can't 
ye  ?  Mother  said  some  one  were  to 
stoap  'un." 


Hans  began  to  understand,  and  without 
another  word  he  walked  back  a  few  paces, 
and  going  to  tlie  chapel  door,  beckoned 
out  his  friend.  Then  Jeff  was  called  up, 
and  after  a  minute's  consultation  Hans  and 
Tom  Parker  set  off  running  accross  the 
fields.  As  the  two  young  men  hurried 
along  in  hot  haste,  they  met  Sam  Plackett 
meandering  along  the  fields  talking  to  his 
sweetheart ;  at  a  few  words  from  them  he 
left  that  disconsolate  damsel  to  follow  as 
best  she  could,  and  set  off  running  too. 
Hans  hurried  on  first  wiih  gleaming  eyes. 
and  as  he  reached  the  green  he  saw  that 
his  suspicions  were  only  too  real:  one 
great  noble  tree  lay  helpless,  with  all  its 
shady  branches  outspread,  and  quivering 
still,  upon  the  grass.  The  men  had  got 
their  ropes  around  a  second  tree:  birds 
were  flying  from  the  branches,  widow 
Barnes  was  weeping  piteously  and  clinging 
to  the  bailiffs  arm  :  one  or  two  little  chil- 
dren were  looking  on  scared,  so  were  a 
couple  of  young  men  from  the  public  house. 

The  bailiff  paid  no  attention  to  widow 
Barnes — but  a  more  serious  obstacle  stand- 
ing in  the  midst  of  this  group  was  the 
Rectory  pony-caniage,  in  which  sat  Lady 
Stella.  Miss  Gorges  had  jumped  out  and 
was  standing  in  front  of  the  great  (Men 
tree. 

•'  My  father  could  not  have  intended 
that  you  should  do  such  a  thing,"  cried  the 
girl  in  her  ringing  voice.  *'  Mr.  Mason,  I 
beg  you  as  a  personal  favor  to  tell  these 
men  to  leave  oft" 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Mason,"  cried  Lady  Stella, 
"  it  must  be  a  mistake." 

"  I  am  sure,  ma'am,  my  lady,"  said  Mr. 
Mason,  turning  distracted  from  one  to  an- 
other, "  I  am  very  sorry,  I Sir  George 

was  positive  in  his  orders.  I  myself  think 
it  a  pity ;  but " 

"  A  pity !  it's  a  shame,"  cried  Miss.  Gor- 
ges, "  to  cut  down  these  noble  old  trees. 
I  am  sure  no  one  has  any  right  to  do  so," 
she  cried,  more  and  more  excited,  in  a  vi- 
brating voice. 

"  Ain't  it  a  shame.  Miss  ?"  sobbed  wi- 
dow Barnes,  with  many  a  memory  in  her 
old  heart  of  young  life  and  courting  days, 
and  long  years  passed  beneath  the  shade. 

The  agent  looked  bewildered  from  Miss 
Gorges  to  Lady  Stella,  who  still  sat  in  the 
httle  carriage,  to  Hans  and  hb  companions 
who  were  looking  very  resolute,  and  who 
had  quiedy  surrounded  the  doomed  tree 
and  the  men  at  work  upon  it 
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"  Here  is  Sir  George,"  said  Masonymuch 
relieved  and  looking  up  the  road. 

Lina  gave  a  litde  cry  and  ran  forward 
to  meet  her  father.  In  her  excitement 
the  strings  of  her  bonnet  had  come  untied 
and  were  flying  behind  her  mixed  with  her 
long  golden  curls.  Hans  never  forgot  her 
as  he  saw  her  that  day.  She  was  moved, 
thrilled  out  of  her  usual  silence;  as  with 
clasped  hands  and  streaming  eyes  she 
stood  entreating  her  father  to  forbid  the 
men  from  going  on  with  their  work  of  de- 
struction. 

"  Nonsense,  nonsense,"  grunted  the 
Baronet ;  "  why  have  you  delayed,  Mason  ? 
Miss  Gorges  does  not  understand.  Get 
into  your  carriage,  Lina,  and  drive  home. 
It  is  a  matter  of  business,  you  have  nothing 
to  do  here." 

Lina  was  trembling,  but  she  still  persist- 
ed in  her  entreaties. 

"  Get  into  your  carriage  and  go  home, 
I  tell  you,"  hissed  the  Baronet,  through 
his  great  yellow  teeth. 

Lady  Stella  bit  her  lip  with  indignation ; 
Lina,  paler  and  paler,  seemed  ready  to 
faint 

"  Papa,  I "     The  words  died  away 

on  Lina's  lips,  her  father  paid  no  heed  to 
what  she  said,  for  something  else  now 
came  to  withdraw  his  attention.  This 
something  was  no  less  than  a  reinforce- 
ment of  the  villagers  with  sticks  and  pitch- 
forks, who  had  suddenly  at  a  signal  from 
Hans  surrounded  the  remaining  trees. 

"  This  is  our  property,  you  have  no  legal 
right  whatever  for  what  you  are  doing.  I 
defy  you  to  prove  your  right  to  our  com- 
mon land,'*  shouted  young  Lefevre  in  a 
loud  voice.  His  eyes  were  sparkling,  his 
nostrils  were  open,  his  head  was  thrown 
back ;  no  young  warrior  ever  flew  to  arms 
with  a  nobler  and  more  determined  aspect. 
They  all  felt  instinctively  that  Hans  was 
their  leader ;  he  had  got  the  men  together, 


by  magic  almost,  and  now  he  stood  among 
them  alight  In  his  youth  and  in  the  un- 
daunted vigor  of  his  generous  scorn. 

"  You  miserable  men,"  he  said  to  the 
woodmen,  "  cutting  down  your  own  in- 
heritance, coming  here  to  spoil  your 
neighbor's.  What  has  that  man  ever  done 
for  you  or  for  your  children  that  you 
should  consent  to  do  this  dirty  job  for 
him  ?" 

"  Go  on  with  ['your  work,"  roared  Sir 
George. 

"  The  trees  are  sold,  Sir  George  has  con- 
tracted for  them,  and  you  understand  a 
gentleman's  word,"  said  Mr.  Mason,  still 
apologizing. 

Hans  gave  a  glance  of  scorn  and  amuse- 
ment, his  men  closed  in,  and  one  of  the 
woodmen  sulkily  flung  down  his  saw. 

"  I'll  be   d d  if  I  go  on  with  this 

here  job." 

The  other  two  followed  his  example ;  in 
vain  Sir  George  cursed  and  fumed  at 
Mason. 

"  Come,  Lina,  come,"  said  Lady  Stella, 
of  the  biuning  cheeks,  and  Lina,  deadly 
pale,  turned  round,  and  with  downcast, 
shame-stricken  looks  got  into  the  carriage 
again.  As  the  two  ladies  drove  off*  along 
the  bend  of  the  road  which  passed  the 
place  where  the  resolute  young  men  were 
still  keeping  guard,  Hans  heard  a  low  long 
sort  of  sobbing  sigh  that  touched  him 
profoundly. 

Then,  in  a  litde  more,  the  green  was  de- 
serted, the  widow's  donkey  came  trotting 
back  to  its  accustomed  grazing  place,  the 
cocks  and  hens  stalked  about  in  their  usual 
desultory  manner,  one  great  tree  still  lay 
on  the  ground,  but  the  others  were  safe, 
and  their  murmuring  branches  seemed 
rustling  with  deep  fresh  life  all  that  night, 
long  after  the  moon  had  risen  and  stirred 
the  shadows  on  the  plain. — Comhill  Maga- 
zine, 
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THE   REGENT  ORLEANS  AND  HIS  AGE. 
BY  THE  AUTHOR   OF   *  MIRABEAU.' 


Through  the  closing  years  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth's  life  France  lay  prostrate  in  a 
heavy  drowse;  the  nightmare  of  Jesuitism, 
priestcraft,  kingcraft,  taxation,  Maintenon- 
ism,  and  an  all-pervading  gloom,  oppress- 
ing it  with  a  leaden  weight.  It  groaned 
and  uttered  stertorous  cries;  writhed  a 


little ;  upon  which  its  burden  pressed  still 
heavier,  threatening  it  with  annihilation. 
The  passing  bell  that  tolled  the  death  of 
the  "  Grand  Monarque"  aroused  it  from 
its  slumbers  and  exorcised  the  demons. 
It  awoke,  rubbed  its  dazed  and  swollen 
eyes,  stretched  its  cramped  limbs,  and  look- 
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ed  around.  And  lo !  it  discovered  that  the 
world  in  which  it  had  fallen  asleep — the 
world  of  him  who  had  but  now  passed 
through  the  portals  of  eternity — had  drift- 
ed away,  and  those  awful  gates,  whose 
clang  yet  reverberated  through  Europe, 
had  closed  forever  upon  /'/  as  well  as  upon 
him. 

With  Louis  the  Fourteenth  terminates  a 
distinct  epoch  in  the  history  of  France. 
Upon  the  page  which  records  that  death 
Finis  is  written.  Close  the  book ;  rest  and 
reflect,  O  reader!  For  when  thou  shalt 
open  the  next  volume  thou  wilt  be  like  the 
newly  awakened  slumberer,  transported 
into  another  world,  the  world  of  the  Re- 
gency !  Between  that  rigid,  sombre,  stiff- 
necked  age  of  forms,  and  this  joyous, 
sparkling,  lithesome  age  of  constraint, 
there  is  no  pause,  no  gradual  relaxing  or 
bending;  the  transformation  is  Ovidian,  or 
rather  pantomimic;  now  a  crabbed  old 
man,  now  agile  sparkUng  harlequin ;  the 
sombre  dress  vanishes  through  a  trap-door, 
and  all  is  spangles  and  dazzling  colors. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
which  the  old  king  looked  upon  as  a  hell- 
bom  chimera,  and  consigned  to  the  Bastille 
under  a  Icitrcde  cachet^  has  burst  its  bounds. 
And  its  strange  weird  aspect  might  well 
have  frightened  a  priest-ridden  old  king. 
Beautiful  as  Circe,  its  alluring  smile  and 
wanton  eyes  firing  men's  souls  with  deli- 
rious passion  and  enticing  them  on  to  per- 
dition ;  a  devilish,  mocking  sneer  curls  its 
voluptuous  lips,  from  which  flows  ribald 
blasphemy.  Unbelief  and  defiance  of 
God  are  written  upon  its  brazen  forehead, 
and  beneath  its  dainty  silks  and  satins  is 
the  corruption  of  death.  How  featly  it 
trips  among  the  fountains  and  statues  and 
parterres  of  Versailles,  through  the  shady 
coverts  and  moonlit  glades  of  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  or  over  the  costly  carpets  in  the 
gilded  and  crystalled  salons  at  the  Palais 
Royal ! — ever  laughing  its  mocking  sinister 
laugh  or  poisoning  the  air  with  its  hideous 
bon  motSy  high  priestess  at  \\\(t  petits  soiipers 
— Circe  wallowing  among  her  swine.  But 
by-and-by,  the  old  classic  fable  shall  be 
reversed,  and  Circe  shall  herself  be  trans- 
formed by  her  own  poison  into  a  monster ; 
the  dainty  silks  shall  give  place  to  filthy 
rags,  the  powdered  wigs  to  matted  elf  locks, 
the  rose-blush  cheeks  shall  be  grimy  and 
famine-clawed,  the  lascivious  eyes  shall  be 
lambent  with  wolfish  fire ;  Madame  la  Mar- 
quise shall  be  Jeanne  Sainte-Antoine,  and 


as  such  shall  sink  into  a  sea  of  blood,  and 
so  disappear  from  the  world. 

But,  true  to  the  sublime  Zoroastrian 
duality,  with  this  evil  spirit  is  associated 
another,  the  Spirit  of  Free  Inquiry;  a 
spirit  that  has  long  been  abroad  in  Eng- 
land and  in  Holland,  but  has  been  priest- 
driven  out  of  France,  although  some  of  its 
greatest  apostles  are  children  of  that  soil. 
Descartes,  following  in  the  steps  of  our 
own  Bacon,  has  overturned  the  old  con- 
servative world  of  Aristotelian  philosophy 
and  proclaims  that  nought  shall  be  accept- 
ed as  truth  until  inductively  proved  so. 
Fr^ret  and  Fourmont,  the  latter  a  profound 
student  of  Chinese  history,  has  attacked 
the  received  chronology.  Barbeyrac,  an 
enthusiastic  Calvinist,  who  has  been  exiled 
by  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
has  written  an  important  work  upon  the 
duties  of  men  and  citizens,  and  has  trans- 
lated into  French  several  Dutch  books  upon 
liberty  of  conscience  and  the  rights  of  the 
people.  Montesquieu  is  holding  up  the 
English  form  of  popular  government  to  the 
admiration  of  his  countrymen  ;  others  eulo- 
gise the  federative  system  of  Holland ;  some 
the  republican  form  of  Geneva  j  while 
others  teach  that  happiness  can  only  be 
found  in  the  sensual  godless  school  of  the 
Epicureans.  There  has  not  been  such  an 
earthquake  in  the  human  mind  since  the 
Reformation. 

But  let  us  pass  from  political  generalities 
to  biographical  particularities. 

Had  not  Philippe  d'Orl^ans  been  the  ne- 
phew of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  he  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  a  great  man,  perhaps 
a  good  one.  But  Louis — haunted  through- 
out his  life  by  the  memories  of  those 
stormy  Fronde  days,  by  his  sufferings 
therein,  and  by  the  shadows  of  those  re- 
bellious princes  of  the  blood  royal  who  had 
warred  against  royal  authority — loved  not 
cleverness  in  his  kinsmen,  and  whenever  it 
appeared  did  his  best  to  crush  it  into  me- 
diocrity. We  are  too  apt  to  regard  "  the 
Regent "  as  a  mere  sensualist — a  Silenus, 
and  nothing  more.  Such  an  estimate  is 
untrue  and  unjust.  Let  not  the  reader  be 
alarmed :  I  am  not  about  to  whitewash 
another  historical  character ;  I  am  only 
about  to  show  what  he  was  and  might  kai*e 
been  as  well  as  what  he  became, 

Philippe,  n6  Due  de  Chartres,  was  bom 
in  the  year  1674.  A  strange  fatality  at- 
tended his  education,  fiwe  gouverneurs  dy- 
ing one  after  another,  in  order,  it  would 
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seem,  to  make  way  for  the  evil  mentor  of 
his  life,  the  Abbe  Dubois.  This  last  of  his 
tutors — the  son  of  an  apothecary  of  Au- 
vergne,  at  twelve  the  domestic  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  College  de  Saint-Michel, 
Paris,  in  early  manhood  the  preceptor  of  a 
merchant's  son,  later  on  governor  to  a 
royal  duke,  then  cardinal,  then  prime 
minister  of  France — is  thus  graphically 
painted  by  Saint- Sim  on : — the  colors  may- 
hap are  a  little  heightened,  but  the  draw- 
ing is  true  to  nature : 

**  The  Abbe  Dubois  was  a  little,  lean,  slender, 
moan-looking  man,  with  a  shrewd  weasel-face  and 
a  fair  peruke.  Every  vice  fought  within  him  for 
mastery.  Avarice,  debauchery,  ambition  were  his 
gods,  treachery  and  flattery  his  means,  impiety 
his  relaxation,  and  the  belief  that  probity  and 
honesty  are  mere  fantasies  which  people  assume, 
but  which  have  no  real  existence  m  any  one,  his 
maxim,  in  consequence  of  which  he  regarded  all 
means  as  justifiable  in  use.  Heexcelledm  low  in- 
trigues ;  he  lived  among — was  unable  to  exist  with- 
out them  ;  but  in  all  his  intrigues  he  had  an  ob- 
ject which  he  pursued  with  a  patience  which  was 
exhausted  only  in  success,  unless  indeed  while 
groping  in  the  depths  and  the  darkness  he  saw  day- 
light clearer  by  opening  another  passage.  He 
would  utter  the  most  impudent  lie  with  a  simple, 
straight-forward,  sincere,  and  often  modest  man- 
ner. He  would  have  spoken  gjracefully  and  easily 
if,  while  endeavoring  to  penetrate  the  thoughts  of 
others,  the  fear  of  saying  more  than  he  desired 
had  not  accustomed  him  to  feign  a  stammer  which 
disfigured  his  speech,  rendering  it,  when  he  spoke 
of  important  affairs,  insupportable  and  sometimes 
unintelligible.  He  was  witty,  well  read,  with  great 
knowledge  of  the  world ;  insinuating  and  desirous 
to  please  ;  but  all  was  spoiled  by  that  air  ot  false- 
ness which  surrounded  all  he  did  and  said.  Evil 
by  reflection,  nature,  and  reasoA,  treacherous  and 
ungrateful,  an  adept  in  the  invention  ot  every 
atrocity,  shameless  being  caught  in  the  fact.  De- 
siring all,  envying  and  wishing  to  plunder  all. 
When  afterwards  he  had  no  need  ot  constraint 
the  world  saw  to  what  a  point  he  carried  his  sel- 
fishness, his  debauchery,  how  much  he  despised 
his  master  and  the  state,  and  how  he  sacrificed 
everybody  and  everything  without  exception  to 
himself,  to  his  credit,  to  his  power,  to  his  absolute 
authority,  to  his  pomp,  to  his  avarice,  to  his  fears, 
to  his  hates."* 

Such  was  the  governor  who,  having  in- 
sinuated himself  into  the  good  graces  of 
Monsieur  and  Madame,  was  appointed  to 
complete  the  education  of  young  Philippe. 
The  boy  gave  signs  of  great  promise.  He 
excelled  in  all  his  studies — in  geometry,  in 
chemistry,  in  painting,  in  poetry,  in  music ; 
his  manners  were  elegant,  affable.  His  cour- 
age was  daring,  and  in  all  appertaining  to 


*  This  description  is  abridged  from  the  original, 
the  idiomatic  and  epigrammatic  force  of  which  it 
is  impossible  to  convey  in  a  translation. 


the  profession  of  arms  he  showed  rare  genius, 
a  foresight  almost  intuitive,  and  an  energy 
and  rapidity  of  execution  that  insured  suc- 
cess. At  the  siege  of  Mons,  which  took 
place  when  he  was  only  eighteen,  at  Stein- 
kirk  and  at  Nerwinde,  he  greatly  distin- 
guished himself— too  greatly  to  find  favor 
with  his  august  uncle,  whom  he  too  forcibly 
reminded  of  the  youth  of  the  great  Conde. 
He  was  not  permitted  to  join  die  cam- 
paign of  1694.  And  so,  with  a  neart  full 
of  bitterness,  and  of  a  burning  desire  to 
show  his  contempt  for  the  King,  and  for 
all  the  King  most  reverenced,  which,  at 
this  time,  were  the  outward  forms  of 
religion,  he  remained  in  Paris,  every 
noble  faculty  rusting  in  idleness,  with 
his  Mephistophelian  tutor  ever  by  his 
side  to  feed  his  infamous  pleasures  to  re- 
pletion. To  be  master  of  the  Prince 
the  Abb^  thought  the  surest  plan  was  to 
assimilate  him  as  much  as  possible  to  him- 
self. He  taught  him  to  despise  all  duties 
and  decencies ;  he  persuaded  him  that  he 
had  too  much  wit  to  be  the  dupe  of  reli- 
gion, which,  according  to  his  account,  was 
a  mere  political  invention  to  frighten  fools 
and  to  hold  the  people  in  submission ;  he 
taught  him  that  honesty  in  men  and  virtue 
in  women  were  only  chimeras,  and  that 
licentiousness,  falsehood,  avarice,  infidelity, 
perfidy,  were  the  essentials  of  worldly  wis- 
dom. His  marriage  with  Mademoiselle 
de  Blois,  second  daughter  of  Madame  de 
Montespan,  a  woman  cold,  apathetic,  in- 
dolent, egotistical,  arrogant,  who  fancied 
that  all  the  world,  her  husband  included, 
should  bow  down  in  humble  adoration  be- 
fore her — a  marriage  distasteful  to  the 
young  duke  and  violently  opposed  by  his 
mother — this  marriage  completed  his  moral 
ruin.  Day  by  day  he  conceived  a  greater 
distaste  for  his  wife,  delivered  himself  up 
more  and  more  to  vile  dissipation,  and  day 
by  day  he  sank  deeper  and  deeper  into 
the  soul-rotting  sloughs  of  iniquity, 

By-and-by  there  happened  an  event 
which  aroused  him  out  of  his  lethargy. 
Under  the  dominion  of  French  intrigues 
Charles  the  Second  of  Spain  had,  by  will, 
set  aside  the  contingent  rights  of  the  Due 
d' Orleans  to  the  crown  of  Spain  in  favor  of 
Philip  of  Anjou,  second  son  of  the  Dau- 
phin. Orleans  bestirred  himself  to  assert 
his  rights,  and  after  a  time  obtained  the 
reversion  of  the  crown  after  the  Duke  of 
Anjou's  death.  Upon  the  demise  of 
of  Charles  began  the  War  of  the  Spanish 
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Succession,  and  Louis,  it  is  presumable, 
not  thinking  it  prudent  to  overlook  the 
great  military  talents  of  his  nephew,  ap- 
pointed him  to  the  command  of  the  Army 
of  Italy. 

But  there,  followed  by  the  distrust  of  the 
King  and  hampered  by  the  ignorant  per- 
verseness  of  his  colleagues,  Marsin  and  Le 
Feuillade,  his  foresight  and  sagacity  were 
completely  nullified.  At  length,  wearied 
by  the  constant  rejection  of  all  his  counsels, 
he  was  about  to  throw  up  his  command  in 
disgust  when  he  received  tidings  of  the 
advance  of  Prince  Eugene.  He  proposed 
to  Marsin  that  they  should  at  once  march 
against  him.  The  Mar^Chal  refused,  and 
forbade  any  of  his  troops  to  stir.  The 
enemy  commenced  the  attack.  Marsin 
was  so  seriously  wounded  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  battle  as  to  necessitate  his  re- 
moval from  the  field.  La  Feuillade  ran 
hither  and  thither  tearing  his  hair  in  a 
state  of  distraction,  unable  to  give  an  or- 
der. Upon  which  the  Duke  took  upon 
himself  the  sole  command.  "  He  did 
wonders,"  says  Saint-Simon ;  "  exposed 
himself  to  the  heaviest  fire  with  a  sang- 
froid ^\i\(^\  saw  all  and  distinguished  all, 
which  led  him  to  every  part  of  the  ground 
where  his  presence  was  required  to  sustain 
and  encourage — an  example  which  animat- 
ed both  officers  and  soldiers.  Wounded, 
at  first  slightly  in  the  hip,  afterwards  dan- 
gerously in  the  wrist,  he  was  still  undaunted. 
Seeing  the  lines  begin  to  waver  he  called 
the  officers  by  name,  animated  the  soldiers 
by  his  voice,  and  himself  brought  up  the 
squadrons  and  battalions  to  the  charge." 
Spite  of  all  his  efforts,  however,  thanks  to 
the  previous  obstinacy  of  his  colleagues, 
the  day  was  lost ;  but  the  Duke's  coolness 
and  presence  of  mind  stood  him  in  equally 
good  stead  in  conducting  the  retreat  as  in 
directing  the  battle. 

Ultimately,  after  enduring  new  annoy- 
ances and  opposition  at  the  hands  of  these 
ituompetenis^  he  was  recalled  to  France. 
But  not  even  royal  jealousy  could  attach  a 
reproach  to  his  courage  or  conduct  through- 
out the  campaign.  He  was  warmly  wel- 
comed and  soon  afterward  sent  to  com- 
mand the  army  in  Spain,  with  absolute 
authority.  Here  his  arms  were  crowned 
with  success,  and  his  gentleness,  justice, 
liberality,  bravery,  unintermitted  vigilance 
and  labor — which  rested  neither  night 
nor  day — and  his  splendid  military  talents 
made  him  adored  by  officers  and  men. 


In  the  meantime  Louis  was  growing 
uneasy  at  this  popularity,  and  not  without 
a  cause.  Secret  overtures  had  been  made 
to  the  Duke  by  some  of  the  leading  nobles 
of  Spain  to  mount  the  throne  of  that  coun- 
try, to  which  overtures  he  had  turned  a 
somewhat  willing  ear.  News  of  the 
design  was  carried  to  France  and  raised 
amongst  his  enemies  a  terrible  storm  against 
him.  Several  arrests  were  made  among 
his  agents;  he  himself  was  recalled, 
and  amidst  the  din  of  cabals  sank  once 
more  into  his  old  life  of  idle,  soulless  de- 
bauchery— a  sad  reverse  of  that  noble 
picture  of  heroic  courage  and  noble  genius 
which  we  saw  but  now  upon  the  battle- 
fields of  Italy  and  Spain. 

But  in  the  midst  of  his  sensual  Lethe 
there  burst  upon  him  a  storm  more  fierce 
and  terrible  than  all  that  had  gone  before. 
The  strange  death  of  the  Dauphine,  follow- 
ed soon  afterwards  by  that  of  the  Dauphin 
himself,  excited  rumors  of  poison,  and  sus- 
picion fell  upon  Orleans.  These  suspicions, 
artfully  fomented  by  Madame  de  Mainte- 
non  and  the  Due  de  Maine,  were  rendered 
probable  by  a  mania  which  was  upon  him 
just  then  for  experimental  chemistry.  At 
the  funeral  of  the  Prince  so  furious  were 
the  people  against  the  Duke  that  fears  were 
entertained  for  his  life.  The  courtiers 
shunned  him  as  a  leper,  the  mob  execrated 
him ;  all  fell  from  him  save  Saint-Simon, 
and  he  stood  alone  in  the  Court  a  common 
target  at  which  malice  unceasingly  shot  its 
deadly  arrows.  No  doubt,  however,  can 
now  rest  upon  the  mind  of  the  historical 
student  that  these  accusations  were  totally 
false  and  groundless.  It  does  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  so  brief  a  paper  as  this 
to  enter  into  the  pros  and  cons  of  the 
subject,  but  as  Saint-Simon  jusdy  remarks, 
and  substantiates  by  reasons,  the  Due  de 
Maine  was  more  interested  in  the  death  of 
the  Dauphin  than  was  the  Due  d'Ori^ans. 

Afler  a  time  the  King  of  Spain  express- 
ed a  desire  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Duke, 
and  then  a  kind  of  family  reconciliation 
was  patched  up.  The  consequence  of 
which  was  that  a  twelvemonth  previous  to 
his  death  (August  17 14)  Louis  made  a 
will,  leaving  the  regency,  controlled  by  a 
council,  to  the  Due  d'Orleans,  and  the 
guardianship  of  the  infant  heir  to  the 
throne,  together  with  the  command  of  the 
household  troops,  to  the  Due  de  Maine. 

Louis  is  dying,  and  the  salons  of  the 
coming  Regent  are  filled  with  sycophants, 
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fawners,  flatterers.  One  day,  however, 
comes  the  news  that  Louis  has  raUied; 
that  day  the  salons  of  the  now  receding 
Regent  are  empty.  But  three  days  after- 
wards ( I  St  of  September,  1715,)  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  has  passed  away  and  all  the 
world  is  crowding  pell-mell  in  hot  and 
breathless  haste  back  to  the  Regent,  ready 
to  lick  his  boots,  make  footstools  of  their 
bodies,  or  undergo  any  kind  of  degradation 
to  win  his  august  smiles.  And  these  are 
the  creatures  of  Maine  and  Maintenon, 
who  a  year  or  two  before  had  shunned 
him  as  plague-spotten,  and  who  did  their 
best  to  bring  him  to  the  scaffold !  And 
the  mob,  as  usual,  imitate  their  betters ; 
they  no  longer  howl  and  roar  against,  nor 
clamor  for  his  life,  nor  insult  his  ears  with 
horrible  accusations  and  vile  epithets,  but 
raise  their  sweet  voices  instead  in  trium- 
phant cheers  and  gratulations,  singing 

"  Vive  notre  regent  I 
II  est  si  d6bonnaire 
Qii'il  est  comme  un  enfant 
Qu'on  tient  par  lisi^re, 

Toujours, 
La  nuit  et  le  jour." 

These  also  would  lick  his  boots,  nay  clean 
the  ground  over  which  he  walks  with 
their  tongues,  carry  him  upon  their  shoul- 
ders, drag  his  carriage  through  the  streets, 
or  perform  any  other  asses'  work,  to  in- 
gratiate themselves  into  his  favor. 

All  alike,  high  and  low  ;  all  sycophants 
and  toadeaters,  all  ready  enough  to  brave 
the  weak  and  bow  before  the  rod.  Such 
has  been  man  in  all  ages,  and  will  be 
until  the  end  of  time. 

The  Duke  was  magnanimous,  and  re- 
ceived even  the  bitterest  of  his  late  foes 
with  grace  and  cordiality.  "  The  Regent 
does  not  revenge  the  injuries  of  the  Due 
d'Orldans,"  he  said  nobly,  and  he  kept 
his  word. 

But  nevertheless  he  resolved  to  be  mas- 
ter of  the  situation,  and  would  not  submit 
to  be  merely  the  president  of  a  council  of 
regency,  which  could  at  any  time,  by  a 
majority,  nullify  his  personal  power.  He 
protested  in  Parliament  that  the  will  was 
not  in  conformity  with  the  King's  last 
words ;  that  he  was  willing  that  his  hands 
should  be  tied  for  ^77/,  but  not  for  good^ 
and  finished  by  declaring  himself  Regent 
with  absolute  authority.  The  declaration 
was  ratified  by  the  Parliament  and  approv- 
ed by  the  people.  He  appropriated  to 
himself  the  command  of  the   household 


troops,   and    was   henceforth    master   of 
France. 

The  rule  of  the  new  government  was  to 
do  everything  that  had  been  tabooed  by 
the  old,  and  vice  versA.  It  accorded  pro- 
tection to  the  Jansenists,  annulled  all  let- 
tres  de  cachet^  edicts,  and  sentences  of  ex- 
ile against  them  and  the  disciples  of  Port- 
Royal,  and  confided  all  ecclesiastical  affairs 
to  Noailles,  Fleury,  D'Aguesseau  and  the 
Abb^  Pucelle.  Louis  had  confined  within 
the  narrowest  possible  limits  the  authority 
of  Parliament,  and  interdicted  the  use  of 
remonstrances ;  the  Regent  restored  its 
privileges.  In  a  moment  of  enthusiasm  he 
said  that  he  would  govern  only  by  its  ad- 
vice, and  chose  the  greater  number  of 
his  councillors  from  amongst  its  members. 
Nevertheless  he  did  not  keep  his  word  in 
this  respect.  By  entering  into  a  close  con- 
vention with  George  the  First  he  abandon- 
ed the  cause  of  the  Stuarts,  and  sought 
peace  for  his  war-ridden  country.  By  the 
year  17 18  he  had  reduced  the  debt  by 
400,000,000  livres.  But  so  stupendous 
was  the  financial  burden  imposed  upon 
the  nation  by  the  disastrous  wars  of  the 
late  reign  that  he  could  make  no  headway 
against  it ;  in  vain  he  cut  down  pensions, 
vigilantly  overlooked  the  accounts  of  the 
revenue  farmers  ;  these  things  were  but  as 
bailing  water  out  of  the  sea  with  an  oyster- 
shell. 

It  was  just  at  this  time,  when  national 
bankruptcy  was  staring  him  in  the  face, 
that  his  attention  was  attracted  by  John 
Law  and  his  scheme  of  paper  currency. 
Law,  who  had  traversed  Europe  with  his 
plan,  and  had  met  with  nothing  but  dis- 
coiu-agement,  had  nevertheless  accumulat- 
ed a  large  fortune  by  gambling,  and  had,  in 
1716,  settled  with  his  brother  in  Paris, 
where  he  had  opened  a  private  bank  and 
issued  large  quantities  of  bank  notes, 
which  enjoyed  perfect  credit.  As  soon  as 
his  proposals  were  unfolded  to  the  Regent 
he  embraced  them  with  the  utmost  ardor ; 
he  fancied  that  he  had  discovered  the  al- 
chemist's secret,  and  an  antidote  against 
all  the  national  embarrassments.  Up 
started  the  Mississippi  Scheme — to  de- 
velop the  resources  of  Louisiana  and  the 
country  bordering  upon  the  Mississippi  : 
200,000  shares  at  500  livres  each.  The 
promoters  farmed  the  taxes,  coined  the 
money,  monopolized  the  trade  of  all  the 
possessions  of  the  French  East  India  Com- 
pany !     So    great  was    the   demand    for 
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shares  that  50,000  new  ones  were  created 
for  wliich  there  were  300,000  applicants ; 
the  dividend  was  120  per  cent.  But  Parlia- 
ment refused  to  ratify  the  monetary  edicts, 
forbade  the  interference  of  strangers  in 
public  affairs  and  all  collusion  between  the 
royal  treasury  and  the  Scotchman's  bank. 
Terrified  by  the  hourly  increasing  mania 
for  speculation,  they  appointed  commis- 
sioners to  seize  upon  Law  and  hang  him. 
Orleans  gave  him  an  asylum  in  his  own 
palace ;  deprived  the  Due  de  Noailles  of  the 
administration  of  finance,  exiled  D*Agues- 
seau,  deprived  the  Ducde  Maine  ofthesu- 
perintendency  of  the  young  King's  educa- 
tion, reduced  him  and  his  brother,  the 
Count  de  Toulouse,  to  the  rank  of  peers, 
punished  all  others  who  had  joined  the 
Parliament  in  opposition  to  his  darling 
scheme,  and  created  the  speculator  com- 
troller-general  of  the  finances  of  the  king- 
dom. 

The  money  madness  was  now  at  its 
height,  multitudes  of  frenzied  wretches 
craving  for  shares  surrounded  Law's  house 
night  and  day  ;  the  population  of  Paris  in- 
creased daily  by  thousands,  until  every 
kitchen,  stable,  and  outhouse  swarmed  with 
newly-arrived  provincials.  Society  was 
turned  topsy  turvy  ;  lackeys  revelled  in 
the  luxury  of  dukes ;  beggars  yesterday 
rolled  in  wealth  to-day;  men  of  the  old  no- 
blesse rushed  trembling  and  eager  to  the 
capital,  selling  fiefs  and  manors  which  had 
belonged  to  their  names  for  ages  to  the 
bourgeois,  to  buy  shares  in  the  monstrous 
lottery.  The  bourgeois  sold  their  shops 
and  houses  to  grasp  those  promissory  bits 
of  paper;  workmen  bartered  their  tools 
for  them,  and  disdained  work  since  money 
could  be  obtained  so  easily.  A  wild  fren- 
zy, a  craving  thirst,  a  ravening  hunger  for 
gold,  seized  upon  all,  mingling  every  class, 
beggar  and  bourgeois,  noble  and  artisan, 
outcast  and  fine  lady,  youth  and  old  age, 
roguery  and  respectability,  in  a  wild  satur- 
nalian  struggle  for  wealth. 

The  crash  came  at  last,  and  the  poor 
wretches  awoke  from  their  fever  dream  to 
find  all  their  earthly  possessions  reduced 
to  scraps  of  worthless  paper.  Of  course 
there  were  riots  ;  when  people  discover 
that  they  have  done  somethmg  very  idiotic 
they  always  fall  into  a  rage  and  endeavor 
to  make  somebody  else  responsible  for 
their  own  idiotcy  ;  likewise,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  they  killed  many  innocent  people 
and  paraded  the  bodies  before  the  Regent's 


palace  in  order  to  convince  him  that  they 
had  quite  recovered  their  senses.  "  They 
are  right,"  said  Philippe  to  one  of  his 
councillors  who  was  urging  him  to  resort 
to  harsh  measures  against  the  rioters. 
"  They  are  very  good  to  endure  so  many 
evils." 

So  many  evils!  Yes,  for  monetary 
troubles  were  not  the  worst  that  devastated 
France  at  that  moment  An  awful  plague 
had  broken  out  in  Marseilles,  which,  for 
virulence  and  horror,  cannot  be  surpassed 
in  history.  Between  the  15th  of  August 
and  the  30th  of  September  (1720)  thou- 
sands died  daily.  Upon  the  promenades, 
beneath  the  trees,  among  the  fountains, 
unburied  bodies  lay  seething  under  the 
burning  sun,  the  streets  were  choked  up 
with  dead,  the  graves,  filled  to  repletion, 
burst  under  the  intense  heat  and  vomited 
back  their  horrors.  Upon  the  Place  de  la 
Loge,  fronting  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  more 
than  fifteen  hundred  corpses  were  cast 
without  sepulture,  until  the  brave  echevin^ 
Chevalier  Rose,  whose  heroism  has  immor- 
talised his  name,  having  discovered  cer- 
tain hollows  and  vaults  in  some  old  Roman 
towers,  brought  to  the  spot  a  body  oi  for- 
fats,  and,  himself  superintending  the  horri- 
ble work,  cleared  away  and  buried  the 
ghastly  human  debris. 

Let  me  now  endeavor  to  conjure  up  be- 
fore the  reader's  imagination  a  picture  of 
French  society  as  it  was  under  the  rule  of 
the  Regency.  But  before  plunging  into 
that  ocean  of  iniquity,  I  will  pause  for  a 
moment  upon  the  one  calm,  peaceful  spot, 
that  out  of  the  encircling  raging  sea  rose 
like  some  tiny  island,  whose  grassy  flower- 
bespangled  glades  a  single  ray  of  sun- 
shine, darting  out  of  the  cloud-covered 
heavens,  illumined  with  a  holy  radiance, 
while  all  around  was  pitchy  darkness  and 
storm  bellowings  firom  the  deep  profound. 
That  spot  was  the  Louvre,  the  residence 
of  the  child  king.  Never  before,  perhaps, 
was  youthful  prince  loved  so  enthusiastical- 
ly by  attendants  and  all  who  surrounded 
him.  And  this  feeling  was  universal  among 
the  people ;  it  was  from  this  period  that  he 
won  the  title  of  "  Well-beloved,"  which  he 
held  to  the  end,  long  after  it  had  ceased 
to  be  anything  but  an  ironical  misnomer. 
Perhaps  this  sentiment  had  its  origin  in 
the  striking  contrast  presented  between 
that  pure  child-life  and  the  awful  depravity 
of  the  Court.  His  gpuvemanie  was  rigid 
devout  Madame  de  Ventadour;  his  tutor 
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the  good  pious  Fleury,  Bishop  of  Frdjus, 
from  whom  the  boy  could  not  endure  to 
be  separated  for  the  briefest  interval.  The 
great  preacher  Massillon  was  his  religious 
instructor.  It  was  a  mild,  affectionate 
child,  of  soft  and  engaging  manners,  car- 
ing little  for  the  rough  games  of  his  age, 
fond  of  horses,'sheep,  and  above  all,  of  a 
beautiful  white  Scotch  dog,  which  had 
been  given  him  by  the  English  ambassador. 
He  would  listen  for  hours  together  with 
tearful  eyes  and  trembling  lips  to  the  stories 
of  saints  and  martyrs.  Placing  this  pic- 
ture side  by  side  with  that  of  the  master 
of  the  pare  aux  cerfsy  may  we  not  exclaim 
in  the  words  of  Ophelia,  "  We  know  what 
we  are,  but  we  know  not  what  we  may 
be"  ?  To  the  honor  of  Orleans  be  it  said, 
that  even  he  respected  the  purity  of  this 
young  soul,  which  was  deeply  attached  to 
him,  and  while  in  its  presence  put  his  baser 
nature  out  of  sight.  As  soon  as  the  young 
King  attained  his  majority,  the  Regent 
freely  and  honestly  delivered  all  power 
into  his  hands.  When  he  read  the  *  Philip- 
pique  '  of  La  Grange  Chancel  he  was  un- 
moved by  all  its  terrible  accusations,  until 
he  came  to  the  charge  of  attempting  to 
poison  the  boy ;  that  broke  down  his  forti- 
tude and  he  gave  way  to  bitter  tears. 

At  Sc^aux,  formerly  the  residence  of 
Colbert,  from  whose  family  it  was  pur- 
chased by  the  late  king  for  the  Due  de 
Maine,  the  Duchess  held  a  court,  of  which 
the  manners,  customs  and  amusements 
were  those  of  the  last  age.  It  was  the  one 
old  world  spot,  which  innovation  and  new 
modes  had  not  yet  invaded.  The  diver- 
tissements were  conceived  in  the  old  classic, 
frigid  style:  mythological  f^tes,  grandes 
tableaux^  such  as  Louis  had  had  performed 
before  La  Vallifere  in  the  early  days  of 
their  love.  Here  reigned  music  and  poetry 
and  the  old  ceremonious  gallantry,  that 
last  lingering  element  of  chivahy.  In 
summer  no  one  was  permitted  to  retire  to 
bed  until  sunrise,  and  the  company  parad- 
ed the  park  all  night,  talking  love  and 
poetry,  exchanging  sallies  of  wit  or  im- 
provising fdtes  upon  the  water.  All  was 
grand  and  stately,  and  those  who  had  not 
virtue  at  least  assumed  it.  Both  the  gravest 
and  most  spirituel  oi  French  society  fre- 
quented this  retreat,  among  others  a  young 
man  named  Arouet,  then  first  mounting 
the  Parnassian  steep,  a  frequenter  of  aU 
companies,  a  mocker  of  alL 

Thanks  to  Watteau  and  his  school  the 
New  Skries.— Vou  XVIII.,  No.  6 


beaux  and  belles  of  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  are  as  familiar  to  our 
imaginations  as  the  everyday  frequenters 
of  Pall  Mall  and  Bond  Street  are  to  our 
eyes.  Those  pretty,  coquettish,  naive, 
pink-and-white  faces,  with  the  rose-bud 
mouths  so  charmingly  set  off  by  the  little 
black  patches  and  the  powdered,  jewel- 
entwisted  hair ;  those  tiny  feet  encased  in 
satin;  the  slender  ankle  so  liberally  dis- 
played by  the  quilted,  hoop-expanded  pet- 
ticoat, the  gracefully  tucked  dress  of  rich 
beflowered  silk  or  damask ;  the  beaux  with 
their  fine  gentleman  air,  theu*  powdered 
queue  wigs,  their  full-skirted,  velvet,  gold- 
embroidered  coats,  satin  waistcoats  and 
breeches,  rolled  silk  stockings,  high-heeled 
diamond-buckled  shoes,  and  jewel-hilted 
rapiers — how  different  these  to  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  old  Court!  Then 
the  abodes  of  this  sublimated  humanity : 
the  gilded  salons  d  la  renaissance^  carpeted 
with  the  luxurious  pioductions  of  the 
looms  of  Persia  and  Turkey,  hung  with 
flowing  silk  and  damask,  lit  by  dazzling 
crystal  lustres,  their  glories  multiplied  in 
the  splendid  mirrors  of  Venice,  satin 
couches,  gilded  furniture,  candelabras, 
clocks,  flower-baskets  of  gold,  or  ivory,  or 
ebony ;  Chinese  knicknacks,  china  mon- 
sters, porcelain  so  exquisitely  frail  that  a 
breath  of  wind  might  have  shivered  it. 
An  infinite  variety  of  moving  costume 
gave  life  to  the  gorgeous  picture.  The 
oflicers  of  musketeers,  in  black  velvet  and 
silver  brandebourgs  ;  the  chevaliers  of  the 
light  horse,  in  pale  blue  and  golden  ba- 
guettes ;  the  Swiss  in  scarlet ;  the  abbds  in 
black ;  the  beaux  and  belles  in  every  hue 
and  form  of  dress  that  caprice  and  ex- 
travagance could  suggest. 

Gentlemen  under  the  regime  of  Louis 
passed  the  greater  portion  of  their  lives  in 
the  toils  and  hardships  of  camp  life.*  The 
gentleman  of  the  Regency  awoke  at  noon 
in  his  bed  of  down,  partook  of  chocolate 
and  a  light  collation,  after  which  he  arose, 
and  placing  himself  in  the  hands  of  four  or 
five  valets  commenced  his  toilet.  One  as- 
sistant curled  his  peruke,  a  second  handed 
him  his  silk  stockings  and  shoes,  a  third 
his  gold  embroidered  coat  and  vest,  a 
fourth  his  slender  rapier,  a  fifth  his  per- 
fumed ruflles  and  handkerchief.  Then 
came  the  visiting  hour,  which  brought  fops 

*  Seventeen  thousand  nobility  perished  in  the 
wars  of  his  reign. 
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to  admire  themselves  in  his  mirrors,  to 
talk  of  their  conquests,  of  Court  scandal 
and  of  last  night's  revel ;  the  toilet  over, 
all  proceeded  to  Court  or  otherwise  whiled 
away  time  until  the  longed-for  hour  of 
supper  came,  from  which  at  dawn  their 
carriages  carried  home  their  senseless  wine- 
besotted  bodies.  The  lives  of  the  ladies 
were  similar.  They  also  rose  at  noon  with 
heads  aching  from  the  last  night's  excesses ; 
performed  their  toilets  in  a  charming  bou- 
doir hung  round  with  rose-colored  silk,  in 
which  they  received  their  gaWsints ;  fimmfs 
de  chambre  dressed  their  hair,  clasped  their 
white  arms  and  necks  with  pearls  and 
jewels  ;  at  their  feet  black  boys,  whose 
dusky  skins  contrasted  so  admirably  with 
the  pearly  texture  of  their  own,  held 
Chinese  fans  of  exquisite  workmanship, 
while  they  arranged  their  patches  in  the 
mirrors,  chatting  of  operas,  gallantry,  petiis 
soupers — the  universal  theme — their  beau- 
tiful lips  too  frequently  polluted  by  coarse 
and  disgusting  ban  mots.  And  these  crea- 
tures were  often  mere  girls,  in  the  very 
first  flush  of  youth  and  beauty ! 

Turn  we  now  to  "the  master  of  the 
revels,"  the  Regent  himself.  Saint-Simon, 
that  immortal  painter  of  the  men  of  man- 
ners of  that  age,  thus  pictures  Philippe 
d'Orl^ans ;  the  date  of  the  portrait  is  17 15, 
just  previous  to  the  King's  death: 

**  M.  le  Due  d*Orl^ans  was  not  above  the  mid- 
dle height,  very  stout  without  being  fat,  his  air 
and  carriage  easy  and  very  distinguished,  his  face 
full,  agreeable,  and  very  high  colored,  his  hair 
black,  his  peruke  of  the  same  hue.  Although  he 
danced  badly,  there  was  in  his  countenance,  in  his 
gestures,  in  his  manners,  an  infinite  grace  which 
adorned  his  commonest  actions.  He  was  gentle, 
free,  and  easy  of  access.  His  voice  was  agreeable 
and  his  speech  was  wonderfully  clear  and  fluent. 
In  conversation  he  was  equally  at  home  whether 
the  subject  was  passing  events  or  the  most  ab- 
stract sciences,  whether  it  was  politics,  finance, 
war,  the  court,  arts,  or  mechanics.  His  know- 
ledge of  history  and  biography  was  enormous, 
his  memory  prodigious,  whether  for  facts,  names, 
or  dates." 

His  model  was  Henry  the  Fourth,  whom 
he  imitated  both  in  his  virtues  and  vices ; 
and  the  flattery  to  which  he  was  alone 
susceptible  was  to  be  likened  in  features, 
manners,  and  achievements  to  that  great 
king.  In  this  lies  the  key-note  of  much 
of  his  character.  Theoretically  he  loved 
a  free  government,  and  was  ever  praising 
the  English  constitution.  He  was  not 
ambitious  of  regal  power,  for  the  Spanish 
affair  was  the  suggestion  of  others,  and 


the  idea  was  quickly  abandoned.  His 
ambition,  says  Saint  Simon,  "was  to  com- 
mand while  war  lasted,  and  at  other  times 
to  seek  pleasure,  without  constraint  to  him- 
self or  to  others."  In  his  impiety  he  was 
ostentatious  to  affectation;  for  his  most 
outrageous  debauches  he  would  select  fasts 
and  holy  days.  He  paraded  his  contempt 
for  sacred  things.  One  Christmas  he  at- 
tended midnight  mass  with  the  King  at 
Versailles.  He  was  observed  to  be  de- 
voutly intent  upon  a  book  which  all  be- 
lieved to  be  a  missal.  The  next  day  a 
lady  expressed  to  him  the  pleasure  she 
had  felt  at  seeing  him  thus  devout.  "You 
are  very  simple,  madam,"  he  replied,  "  it 
was  Rabelais,  which  I  had  taken  with  me 
as  a  protection  against  ennuu"  The  beauty 
of  the  chapel,  the  splendor  of  the  spectacle, 
and  the  nobleness  of  the  music,  undoubt- 
edly the  finest  that  could  be  heard  in  Eu- 
rope, were  sufficient  guarantees  against 
ennui.  He  was  notoriously  false  and  in- 
sincere. He  loved  to  set  everybody  by  the 
ears,  and  thus  lead  them  on  to  the  betrayal 
of  one  another's  secrets.  This  created  for 
him  more  enemies  than  any  other  of  his 
vices.  He  was  alike  incapable  of  hate 
and  love.  The  only  person  who  ever  ex- 
ercised any  real  power  over  bis  mind  was 
Dubois,  and  his  power  fix)m  first  to  last 
was  absolute.  Unlike  the  late  king,  he 
was  never  in  any  way  ruled  by  his  mis- 
tresses, nor  was  he  ever  known,  even  in 
the  most  helpless  moment  of  intoxication, 
to  betray  to  them  a  state  secret  "  He 
was  bom  ennuy^i^  says  Saint-Simon ;  "  he 
was  so  accustomed  to  live  ^w/ of  himself 
that  he  could  not  endure  to  re-enter!^  He 
could  exist  only  in  the  movement  and 
whirlwind  of  stirring  events;  he  must  be 
at  the  head  of  an  army,  or  busied  in  pre- 
parations for  a  campaign,  or  in  the  noise 
and  excitement  of  a  debauch.  Without 
bustle,  tumult,  some  sort  of  excess,  time 
hung  insupportably  heavy  upon  his  hands. 
And  yet  his  tastes  and  accomplishments 
were  numerous  and  brilliant  He  de- 
lighted in  experimental  chemistry,  in  dis- 
tilling perfumes ;  he  was  an  aidmirable 
painter,  as  well  as  a  connoisseur,  and  had 
collected  works  of  art  which  both  in  num- 
ber and  value  equalled  those  of  the  King 
himself.  He  was  a  passionate  lover  of 
music,  and  had  composed  more  than  one 
opera  of  no  mean  merit  "Never,"  to 
again  quote  Saint-Simon,  "  was  man  bom 
with  talents  so  numerous  and  so  variedi 
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and  never  was  man  such  an  idler,  nor  so 
entirely  delivered  up  to  ennui  and  nothing- 
ness." 

To  account  for  this  unhappy  contradic- 
tion, Madame  his  mother,  who  was  a  great 
reader  of  fairy  lore,  invented  a  pretty  little 
fable.  She  said,  that  at  his  birth  all  the 
fairies  had  been  summoned  round  her  bed, 
but  that,  unfortunately,  one  old  fairy,  who 
had  disappeared  for  such  a  very  long  time 
as  to  have  quite  slipped  out  of  everybody's 
memory,  was  forgotten.  Suddenly,  how- 
ever, she  appeared,  leaning  upon  her  stick. 
Piqued  at  the  universal  forgetfulness,  she 
revenged  herself  by  rendering  all  the 
talents  presented  by  the  other  fairies  use- 
less, not  one  of  which,  while  preserving  all, 
he  was  ever  able  to  turn  to  good  account 

The  political  life  of  the  Regent  com- 
menced at  one  in  the  afternoon,  the  morn- 
ing having  passed  in  gradually  arousing 
himself  from  the  stupor  of  the  previous 
night's  debauch.  After  he  had  taken  choco- 
late his  brain  cleared,  and  he  was  ready  for 
business.  His  first  visit  was  to  the  Louvre, 
to  the  young  king,  whom  he  always  treated 
with  the  most  profound  respect.  There 
he  would  remain  conversing  about  an 
hour,  after  which  he  attended  the  council 
of  state ;  this  despatched,  he  paid  a  visit 
either  to  his  mother  at  Saint-Cloud,  to  the 
Duchesse  de  Berry  at  the  Luxembourg,  or 
to  some  of  his  other  children,  foi  all  of 
whom  he  had  a  great  affection.  So  passed 
the  time  until  ten  at  night,  the  hour  for 
supper. 

The  guests  at  these  famous,  or  rather  in- 
famous feasts,  which  almost  rival  in  histo- 
rical celebrity  the  epicurean  banquets  of 
Apicius  or  Lucullus,  were  usually  restricted 
to  twenty;  but,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
this  number  was  fi"equently  increased  ad  ii- 
bitwn.  They  were  selected  from  all,  and 
from  the  most  diverse,  classes  of  society — 
nobles,  poets,  philosophers,  wits,  abb^, 
courtesans,  court  ladies.  The  apartments 
were  furnished  with  the  most  costly  volup- 
tuousness, the  tables  loaded  with  magnifi- 
cent plate,  flowers,  and  the  most  delicious 
wines  and  viands.  As  a  preparative  for 
drinking,  the  hanap^  an  immense  goblet  in 
the  form  of  a  barrel,  hooped  with  gold  and 
filled  with  wine,  was  handed  from  guest  to 
guest,  which  goblet  it  was  de  rigueur  to 
empty  at  the  first  round.  Coarse  bon  mots, 
sallies  of  licentious  wit,  chiefly  directed 
against  religion  and  morality,  in  which  each 
strove  to  outdo  the  other  in  irreverence 


and  impiety,  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth ; 
the  wild  license  momentarily  increasing  as 
the  wine  circulated,  until  the  revel  ended 
in  helpless  intoxication.  This  was  the  more 
decorous  of  \htpetits  soupers.  There  were 
others  which  in  numbers,  riot,  and  indis- 
criminate gathering,  resembled  an  old 
Greek  saturnalia  or  a  performance  of  the 
mysteries  of  Aphrodite. 

About  this  time  Canaillac  originated 
public  balls.  The  opera  house  was  built 
in  the  garden  of  the  Palais  Royal,  and  a 
private  door  afforded  direct  communication 
between  the  two  buildings.  The  Regent 
fi-equently  attended  Jhese  balls,  and  through 
this  entrance  sometimes  brought  a  com- 
pany of  the  masquers  to  supper.  Th«i 
strange  noisy  groups  would  gather  pell-mell 
round  the  luxurious  tables,  and  greedily 
devour  the  costly  comestibles  and  choice 
wines :  grisettes,  danseuses,  noble  ladies  in 
the  motley  attire  of  Chinese,  bayaderes, 
nuns,  fairies,  Circassians ;  sacrilegious  jests 
and  wild  laughter,  a  Babel  of  tongues, 
disputes,  quarrels,  sometimes  blows;  deli- 
rious mirth,  oaths,  blasphemy,  bacchanalian 
son^,  pos^s  plastiques,  unbridled  license  of 
all  kind,  stupefaction,  swinish  sleep,  and  a 
mass  of  human  clay  scattered,  amidst  other 
remnants  of  the  feast,  over  satin  couch  and 
gorgeous  carpet.  More  than  once  death 
joined  in  the  party,  and  clasping  some  vic- 
tim in  his  bony  arms,  spread  shrieking 
horror  and  dismay  amongst  the  revellers. 

One  of  the  wildest  of  these  bacchanals 
was  the  Regent's  daughter.     Married  at  a 
very  early  age  to  the  Due  de  Berry,  a 
good-natured  but  weak-minded  prince,  who 
was  desperately  fond  of  her,  but  whom  she 
despised  and  hated,  her  whole  life — it  was 
not  a  long  one,  only  twenty-four  years — 
was  a  horror  of  immorality.    She  was  only 
nineteen  when  the  Duke  died,  undoubted- 
ly of  poison ;  but  by  whom  administered 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say.     Passionate^ 
haughty,  insufferably  arrogant,  she  pretend* 
ed  to  the  rights  of  a  queen.     She  was  ac- 
companied, when  she  passed  through  the 
streets,  by  the  band  of  the  musketeers,  by 
the  music  of  trumpets  and  cymbals.     But 
with  all  that  she  was  the  slave  of  a  little 
pimple-faced  man,  the  Comte  de  Riom,  to 
whom  she  was  at  length  secretly  united. 
One  might  have  imagined  him  to  be  the 
avenger  of  the  dead  husband,  he  treated 
her  with  such  utter  and  capricious  tyranny; 
he  ordered  her  toilet,  her  dresses,  her  every 
movement,   and   compelled  her    for  the 
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lightest  offence  to  kneel  at  his  feet  and  ask 
for  pardon.  Her  summer  residence  was  at 
La  Muette,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne ;  for  amidst  all  her  dissipations 
she  had  a  love  for  trees  and  solitude  and 
the  simple  pleasures  of  country  life.  At 
times  a  sense  of  her  enormities  would  over- 
whelm her;  more  than  once  she  fled  to  the 
Carmelites  of  Chaillot  to  weep  and  pray, 
racked  by  a  terrible  remorse.  But  after  a 
time  her  fierce  passions  would  once  more 
master  her,  and  drag  her  back  to  the  satur- 
nalias, where  all  the  past  was  quickly  for- 
gotten, until  wild  gaiety  lapsed  again  into 
wild  despair.  At  length  her  health  began 
to  sink,'  but  her  dissipation  only  increased, 
until  death  closed  her  terrible  career.  Her 
death  was  a  great  blow  to  Orleans,  who 
was  passionately  attached  to  her. 

The  vices  of  the  Fronde  were  those  of 
factions,  and  arose  out  of  the  disorganisa- 
tion of  society;  the  vices  of  the  age  of 
Louis  were  clothed  in  a  garb  of  outward 
decency,  and  were  not  regarded  as  things 
to  be  proud  of;  even  over  illicit  amours 
was  cast  a  veil  of  poetry  and  romance  that 
concealed  their  grossness.  But  under  the 
Regency  vice  was  laurel-crowned.  It  was 
a  reproach  to  a  man  not  to  be  a  debauchee, 
not  to  nightly  drink  himself  into  a  state  of 
insensibility.  The  only  churchman  that 
Orleans  expressed  an  admiration  for  was 
the  Grand  Prior,  and  that  because  for  forty 
years  he  had  never  gone  to  bed  sober.  It 
was  ridiculous  in  a  woman  to  be  wise,  or 
modest,  or  virtuous;  every  lady  of  the 
Court  had  a  nickname,  gathered  from  the 
calendar  of  love,  which  concealed  a  licen- 
tious meaning ;  one  was  Sainte  Facile,  an- 
other Sainte  Pleureuse,  another  Sainte 
Contente,  etc.  The  poems  and  epigrams 
were  not  mere  effusions  of  licentious  wit ; 
they  stripped  human  firailty  of  every  senti- 
ment, every  rag  of  decency,  and  not  only 
presented  it  in  its  naked  deformity,  but  be- 
daubed with  vileness  more  than  natural, 
with  the  very  ordure  of  vice.  Never  since 
the  last  days  of  old  Rome  had  human  na- 
ture sunk  so  nearly  to  the  level  of  the 
brute. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  people  looked 
with  horror  upon  the  godless  rule,  for  the 
moral  corruption  had  not  yet  descended  to 
the  bourgeois  class,  which  was  still  com- 


posed of  God-fearing  men,  amongst  whom 
the  marriage  tic  and  the  ordinances  of  re- 
ligion still  obtained  resf>ect.  The  Regent 
was  hated.  Paris  was  filled  not  only  with 
lampoons  and  satires  against  him  and  his 
Court,  but  with  terrible  philippics,  accusing 
him  of  crimes  too  hideous  to  be  even 
glanced  at  in  these  pages.  The  most  re- 
markable of  these  extant  is  that  of  La 
Grange  Chancel,  who  expiated  its  compo- 
sition by  years  of  imprisonment  The 
young  Arouet  (Voltaire)  then  just  rising 
mto  fame,  with  that  audacious  irony  which 
always  characterised  the  man,  actually  so- 
licited the  presence  of  Orleans  and  the 
Duchesse  de  Berry  at  the  first  representa- 
tion of'CEdipus.'  They  acceded  to  his 
request,  and  were  equal  to  the  occasion, 
joining  in  the  tumultuous  applause  with 
which  the  play  was  greeted  by  an  audience 
who  applied  every  incident  of  the  ghastly 
story  to  the  Regent  and  his  daughter ;  and 
to  further  testify  his  gratification  with  the 
work  the  Duke  bestowed  a  pension  upon 
the  author. 

At  forty  six  Philippe  d'OrMans  wasla 
wreck,  broken  down  in  health  and  strength, 
his  once  handsome  face  blotched  and  car- 
buncled,  his  person  heavy  and  obese.  In 
vain  the  doctors  entreated  him  to  reform 
his  mode  of  life.  They  warned  him  that 
he  was  in  hourly  danger  of  apoplexy ;  ad- 
vised bleeding.  "  Come,  to-morrow,"  was 
still  his  answer.  One  day — it  was  the  21st 
of  December,  1723 — ^he  had  dined  heartily, 
and  passed  into  his  cabinet  in  company 
with  the  Duchesse  Falari;  he  complained 
of  dulness,  and  requested  her  to  tell  him 
one  of  the  pretty  stories  for  the  relation  of 
which  she  was  famous.  She  sat  down  at 
his  feet,  and  resting  her  head  upon  his 
knees  began.  But  she  had  scarcely  com- 
pleted the  first  sentence  when  the  Duke's 
head  fell  forward  upon  his  chest ;  she  rais- 
ed her  eyes  in  affright,  then  springing  to 
her  feet,  rushed  out  to  call  assistance.  All 
in  vain — he  was  dead  I 

So  died,  in  the  very  prime  of  manhood, 
a  man  who  might,  but  for  evil  training  and 
the  cruel  jealousy  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
have  transmitted  to  posterity  a  name  load- 
ed with  the  honors  of  genius,  instead  of 
which  it  has  become  the  symbol  of  all  that 
is  vicious  and  sensual. — Temple  Bar. 
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Two  women,  at  the  parting  of  two  ways, 
Met  the  young  Herakles  at  morning  prime: 

One  clad  austerely,  with  clear  upward  gaze 

Beheld  the  secrets  of  eternal  days, 
And  saw  beyond  the  riddle  of  sick  time; 

The  other  wooed  him  with  a  wantonness 
Of  splendor  far  beyond  his  young  desire, 

Her  trembling  body  seemed  to  pant  to  bless; 

But  the  firm  limbs  shrank  from  the  loose  caress. 
Untaught  as  yet  to  mdt  in  such  a  fire. 

He  turned  to  her  who  did  not  need  to  woo: 

She  beckoned — and  was  half  way  out  of  sight, 
And  he  leapt  after  gaily,  for  he  knew 
The  path  was  straight  and  pearly  with  the  dew, 
Although  her  footsteps  left  no  prints  of  light. 

The  other  sobbed  "  She  leaves  thee  with  no  guid^, 

Behold  I  follow  yet  to  be  thy  fnend." 
The  boy,  who  had  not  slacked  his  scomftd  stride, 
Started  to  feel  her  clinging  at  his  side, 

Yet  answered,  "She  will  meet  me  at  the  end." 

The  man  through  toil  and  peril  followed  on, 

Till  on  a  day  his  mighty  knees  were  bowed, 
Where  neidier  dew  nor  any  footsteps  shone, 
And  only  dust  came  up  where  he  had  gone, 
And  all  the  sky  was  grey  without  a  cloud. 

Also  the  way  was  broken  down  before, 

Nor  might  a  man  go  forward  without  wings, 
Unless  he  entered  at  an  open  door. 
Whereon  these  words  were  writ,  mid  many  more 
Less  plain,  "  Ye  enter  here  the  heart  of  things." 

Within  the  door  he  saw  a  walled  wood, 

Beyond  he  saw  the  old  path  leading  straight 

Up  open  hills,  and  there  his  lady  stood 

Transfigured  far  beyond  all  womanhood. 
Who  seemed  again  to  beckon — and  to  wait 

He  saw  her  then ;  among  the  Gods  on  high 

He  looked  for  her  in  vain,  till  Hebe  smiled 
To  see  him  turn  and  drink  the  nectar  dry 
To  wash  away  the  memory  with  the  sigh  : 
He  never  knew  how  much  he  was  beguiled 

When  through  the  door  he  hurried,  in  new  haste, 

Up  the  smooth  path,  which  did  not  seem  to  swerve. 
As  far  as  eyes  less  eager  could  have  traced, 
Toward  the  austerely  smiling  upland  *waste, 
Its  slowly  treacherous  length  of  subtle  curve. 
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Indeed,  none  standing  at  the  door  might  say 

If  the  old  path  were  broken  there,  or  men 
Had  merely  trodden  the  green  turf  away, 
Just  where  it  seemed  a  goodly  place  to  stay, 

Gaze  at  the  goal,  and  then  mount  up  again. 

The  woodland  path  was  pleasant  to  the  feet, 

Straight  to  the  eye,  as  the  old  path  had  been, 
And  as  it  widened   slowly  through  the  heat, 
Faint  scented  ferns  made  sultry  stillness  sweet, 
Under  grey,  heavy  sky,  dim  trees  were  green. 

And  yet,  withal,  the  wood  was  full  of  fear, 

It  was  so  very  lone,  no  squirrel  ran 
Across  the  path,  no  wood-bird  sang  to  cheer 
Him,  who  tramped  on,  and  waked  no   couchant  deer, 

And  saw  behind,  before,  no  other  man. 

At  last  the  wood  was  over,  he  might  stand 
To  draw  new  breath,  and  look  for  some  new  sign 

Where  parti-colored  tilths  of  hollow  land 

Sloped  upward  soberly  on  either  hand 
To  low  hills  terraced  for  the  lowly  vine. 

And  here  the  busy  people  went  and  came. 

Each  with  his  load,  and  none  regarded  him. 
Or  asked  his  neighbor  of  the  stranger's  name, 
Or  hoped  he  would  not  leave  their  lives  the  same, 
Or  told  what  trouble  made  their  faces  dim. 

For  every  man  was  sick  with   smothered  care, 
And  all  the  peaceful  country  heaved  with  wrong, 

Too  rooted  for  swift  vengeance  to  repair; 

The  club  of  Herakles  seemed  idle  there. 

He  marvelled  to  what  end  his  arm  was  strong. 

Where  there  was  nought  for  him  to  mar  or  make, 

None,  when  he  slew,  to  fly  upon  the  spoil, 
None  chose,  however  baffled  hearts  might  ache 
With  envious  greed  unbrotherly,  to  break 

The  fruitful  fellowship  of  settled  toil. 

So,  through  the  press  where  he  was  most  alone, 

Half  in  a  dream,  adown  a  narrowing  road. 
That  ran  still  plainly  fenced,  though  overgrown. 
Across  broad  winding  ways  of  well-worn  stone, 

Herakles  stumbled  now  rather  than  strode. 

Hungry  and  faint,  forgetful  of  his  deeds, 

And  more  than  half  forgetful  of  his  choice, 
Uprooting,  half  in  spite  the  wayside  weeds. 
Hopeless  of  helping  strange,  unvoiceful  needs, 

Ripe  for  the  greeting  of  a  woman's  voice. 

Whose  open  house  closed  up  the  weedy  track, 

Which  none  but  strangers  now  desired  to  tread, 
For  many  entered  once  and  few  came  back, 
And  these  gave  no  man  greeting  and  wore  black. 
As  if  they  mourned  their  souls,  they  left  there,  dead. 
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But  he,  unknowing  this,  began  to  trace 

Beneath  brown  hair,  in  dim  grey  linen  rolled, 
The  stony  lines  of  a  grave  gentle  face, 
Too  calm  for  wrinkles,  and  too  worn  for  grace, 

Too  patient  to  be  counted  young  or  oldL 

She  met  his  look  with  level  leaden  eyes. 

Heedless  to  woo,  to  beckon,  or  to  thrill, 
Uncovetous  indeed  of  any  prize: 
**  Sit  down,"  she  said,  "  whUe  you  have  strength  to  rise." 

The  muffled  voice  spake  to  his  inmost  will 

Then,  for  she  saw  him  fain  of  such  control. 

Because  the  lion's  skin  was  stained  and  torn. 
She  brought  him  women^s  raiment  clean  and  whole, 
Stirred  milk  and  meal  in  a  fair  wooden  ^wl. 

Laid  by  the  useless  club,  and  in  no  scorn. 

Saying,  "  In  my  house  my  other  women  spin," 

She  turned  lus  face  into  the  sheltered  gloom. 
Where  many  waited  for  her  to  begin. 
Nor  looking  up  to  see  whom  she  led  in. 

Kindly,  incucAusly  they  made  him  room. 

The  nearest  reached  a  spindle  from  the  wall, 
Then  took  her  place,  and  no  one  smiled  to  see 

The  sinewy  hands  of  that  ungainly  thrall 

Twitching  to  turn  the  slowly  growing  ball 
Under  the  blue-veined  hxadi  of  Omphale. 

There  he  sat  on  and  span  where  he  was  set, 

The  serious  sameness  of  unmeaning  truth 
Put  out  desire  and  took  away  regret. 
And  made  it  strangely  easy  to  forget 

The  promise  of  those  odiers  to  his  youth. 

Omphale  promised  nothing,  hardly  spoke 

Even  to  chide,  so  it  was  all  his  hire 
To  feel  he  grew  familiar  with  her  yoke. 
Whence  yet,  in  heaven,  he  marvels  how  he  broke, 

To  Hebe,  through  the  madness  and  the  fire. 

'-^ComAU/  Magazine. 
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NEWS  FROM  JUPITER. 
BY  RICHARD  A.  PROCTOR,  BJi. 


The  planet  Jupiter  has  passed  during 
the  last  year  through  a  singular  pro- 
cess of  change.  The  planet  has  not,  in- 
deed, assumed  a  new  appearance,  but  has 
gradually  resumed  its  normal  aspect  after 
three  or  four  years,  during  which  the  mid 
zone  of  Jupiter  has  been  aglow  with  a  pe- 
culiar ruddy  light.  The  zone  is  now  of  a 
creamy- white  color,  its  ordinary  hue.  We 
have,  in  fact,  reached  the  close  of  a  pe- 


riod of  disturbance,  and  have  received  a 
definite  answer  to  questions  which  had 
arisen  as  to  the  reality  of  the  change  de- 
scribed by  observers.  Many  astronomers 
of  repute  were  disposed  to  believe  that  the 
peculiarities  recently  observed  were  merely 
due  to  the  instruments  with  which  the 
planet  has  been  observed — not,  indeed,  to 
any  fault  in  those  instruments,  but,  in 
fact,   to  their  good  qualities  in   showing 
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color.  A  considerable  number  of  the  ear- 
lier accounts  of  Jupiter's  change  of  aspect 
came  from  observers  who  used  the  com- 
paratively  modem  form  of  telescope  known 
as  the  silvered-glass  reflectors,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  these  instruments  are  particu- 
larly well  suited  for  the  study  of  co- 
lor changes.  Nevertheless,  observations 
made  with  the  ordinary  refracting  telescope 
were  not  wanting;  and  it  had  begun  to  be 
recognised  that  Jupiter  really  had  altered 
remarkably  in  appearance,  even  before 
that  gradual  process  of  change  which,  by 
restoring  his  usual  aspect,  enabled  every 
telescopist  to  assure  himself  that  there  had 
been  no  illusion  in  the  earlier  observations. 

I  propose  now  to  discuss  certain  con- 
siderations which  appear  to  me  to  indicate 
the  nature  and  probable  meaning  of  the 
phenomena  which  have  recently  been  ob- 
served in  Jupiter.  It  seems  to  me  that 
these  phenomena  are  full  of  interest,  whe- 
ther considered  in  themselves  or  in  con- 
nection with  those  circumstances  on  which 
I  had  been  led  to  base  the  theory  that 
Jupiter  is  a  planet  altogether  unlike  our 
earth  in  condition,  and  certainly  unfit  to 
be  the  abode  of  living  creatures. 

I  would  first  direct  special  attention  to 
the  facts  which  have  been  ascertained  re- 
specting the  atmosphere  of  Jupiter. 

It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  no- 
ticed, as  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that 
Jupiter  should  have  an  atmosphere  recog- 
nisable from  our  distant  station.  Yet,  in 
reality,  this  circumstance  is  not  only  most 
remarkable,  but  is  positively  inexplicable 
on  any  theory  by  which  Jupiter  is  regarded 
as  a  world  resembling  our  own.  It  is 
certain  that,  except  by  the  effects  pro- 
duced when  clouds  form  and  dissipate, 
our  terrestrial  atmosphere  could  not  be 
recognised  at  Jupiter's  distance  with  any 
telescopic  power  yet  aplied.  But  no  one 
who  has  studied  Jupiter  with  adequate 
means  can  for  a  moment  fail  to  recognise 
the  fact  that  the  signs  of  an  atmosphere 
indicate  much  more  than  the  mere  forma- 
tion and  dissipation  of  clouds.  I  speak 
here  after  a  careful  study  of  the  planet 
during  the  late  opposition,  with  a  very 
fine  reflecting  telescope  by  Browning, 
very  generously  placed  at  my  disposal  by 
Lord  Lindsay ;  and  I  feel  satisfied  that  no 
one  can  study  Jupiter  for  many  hours  (on 
a  single  night)  without  becoming  con- 
vinced that  the  cloud- masses  seen  on  his 
disc  have  a  t/e'/t/i  comparable  with  their 


length  and  breadth.  Now  the  depth  of 
terrestrial  cloud-masses  would  at  Jupiter's 
distance  be  an  absolutely  evanescent  quan- 
tity. The  span  of  his  disc  represents  about 
84,000  miles,  and  his  satellites,  which  look 
little  more  than  points  in  ordinary  tele- 
scopes, are  all  more  than  2,000  miles  in 
diameter.  I  am  satisfied  that  anyone  who 
has  carefully  studied  the  behavior  of  Ju- 
piter's cloud-belts  will  find  it  difficult  to 
believe  that  their  depth  is  less  than  the 
twentieth  part  of  the  diameter  of  the  least 
satellite.  Conceive,  however,  what  the 
depth  of  an  atmosphere  would  be  in  which 
cloud-masses  a  hundred  miles  deep  were 
floating ! 

It  may  be  asked,  however,  in  what 
sense  such  an  atmosphere  would  be  inex- 
plicable, or,  at  least,  irreconcilable  with 
the  theory  that  Jupiter  is  a  world  like  our 
earth.  Such  an  atmosphere  would  be  in 
strict  proportion,  it  might  be  urged,  to  the 
giant  bulk  of  the  planet,  and  such  relative 
agreement  seems  more  natural  than  would 
be  a  perfect  correspondence  between  the 
depth  of' the  atmosphere  on  Jupiter  and 
the  depth  of  our  earth's  atmosphere. 
1 1  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
atmosphere  of  Jupiter  is  attracted  by  the 
mass  of  the  planet ;  and  some  rather  re- 
markable consequences  follow  when  we 
pay  attention  to  this  consideration.  Of 
course  a  great  deal  must  be  assumed  in 
an  inquiry  of  the  sort  Since,  however, 
we  are  discussing  the  question  whether 
there  can  be  any  resemblance  between 
Jupiter  and  our  earth,  we  may  safely  (so 
far  as  our  inquiry  is  concerned)  proceed 
on  the  assumption  that  the  atmosphere  of 
Jupiter  does  not  differ  greatly  in  constitu- 
tion from  that  of  our  earth.  We  may  fur- 
ther assume  that  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
cloud-layers  we  see,  the  atmospheric  pres- 
sure is  not  inferior  to  that  of  our  atmo- 
sphere at  a  height  of  seven  miles  above 
the  sea-level,  or  one-fourth  of  the  pressure 
at  our  sea-level.  Combining  these  as- 
sumptions with  the  conclusion  just  men- 
tioned, that  the  cloud-layers  are  at  least 
100  miles  in  depth,  we  are  led  to  the  fol- 
lowing singular  result  as  to  the  pressure  of 
the  Jovian  atmosphere  at  the  bottom  of 
the  cloud-layer :— -The  atmosphere  of  any 
planet  doubles  in  pressure  with  descent 
through  equal  distances,  these  distances 
depending  on  the  power  of  gravity  at  the 
planet's  surface.  In  the  case  of  our  earth, 
the  pressure  is  doubled  with  descent  through 
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about  3j^  miles;  but  gravity  on  Jupiter  is 
more  than  2  ^^  times  as  great  as  gravity  on 
our  earth,  and  descent  through  i|  mile 
would  double  the  pressure  in  the  case  of  a 
Jovian  atmosphere.  Now  100  miles  con- 
tain this  distance  (ij  mile)  m»re  than 
seventy-one  times ;  and  we  must  therefore 
double  the  pressure  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  cloud-layer  seventy-one  successive 
times  to  obtain  the  pressure  at  the  lower 
part.  Two  doublings  raise  the  pressure 
to  that  at  our  sea-level ;  and  the  remain- 
ing sixty-nine  doublings  would  result  in  a 
pressure  exceeding  that  at  our  sea-level  so 
many  times  that  the  number  representing 
the  proportion  contains  twenty-one  fig- 
ures.* I  say  would  result  in  such  a  pres- 
sure, because  in  reality  there  are  limits  be- 
yond which  atmospheric  pressure  cannot 
be  increased  without  changing  the  com- 
pressed air  into  the  liquid  form.  What 
those  limits  are  we  do  not  know,  for  no 
pressure  yet  applied  has  changed  common 
air,  or  either  of  its  chief  constituent  gases, 
into  the  liquid  form,  or  even  produced  any 
trace  of  a  tendency  to  assume  that  form. 
But  it  is  easily  shown  that  there  must  be  a 
limit  to  the  increase  of  pressure  which  air 
will  sustain  without  liquefying.  For  the 
density  of  any  gas  changes  proportionately 
to  the  increase  of  pressure,  until  the  gas  is 
approaching  the  state  when  it  is  about  to 
turn  liquid.  Now  air  at  the  sea-level  has 
a  density  equal  to  less  than  the  oooth 
part  of  the  density  of  water;  so  that  if  the 
pressure  at  the  sea-level  were  increased 
^00  times,  either  the  density  would  not 
mcrease  proportionally,  which  would  show 
that  the  gas  was  approaching  the  density 
of  liquefaction,  or  else  the  gas  would  be 
denser  than  water,  which  must  be  regarded 
as  utterly  impossible.  Or  if  any  one  is 
disposed,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  to  as- 
sume that  a  gas  (at  ordinary  temperatures) 

♦  The  problem  is  like  the  well-known  one  re- 
lating to  the  price  of  a  horse,  where  one  farthing 
was  to  be  paid  for  the  first  nail  of  24  in  the  shoes, 
a  halfpenny  for  the  next,  a  penny  for  the  third, 
two  pence  for  the  fourth,  and  so  on.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  some  of  my  readers  to  learn,  that 
if  we  want  to  know  roughly  the  proportion  in 
which  the  first  number  is  mcreased  by  any  given 
number  of  doublings,  we  have  only  to  multiply 
the  number  of  doublings  by  A)ths,  and  add  I  to 
the  integral  part  of  the  result,  to  give  the  number 
of  digits  in  the  number  representmg  the  required 
proportions.  Thus  multiplying  24  by  j^ths  gives 
7  (neglecting  fractions) ;  and  therefore  the  number 
of  farthings  in  the  horse  problem  is  represented 
by  an  array  of  8  digits. 


may  be  as  dense  as  water,  then  we  need 
proceed  but  a  few  steps  farther,  increasing 
the  pressure  about  18,000  times  instead  of 
poo  times,  to  have  the  density  oi platinum 
mstead  of  that  of  water,  and  no  one  is 
likely  to  maintain  that  our  air  could  exist 
in  the  gaseous  form  with  a  density  equal- 
ling that  of  the  densest  of  the  elements. 
We  are  still  an  enormous  way  behind  the 
number  of  twenty-one  figures  mentioned 
above;  and  in  fact,  if  we  supposed  the 
pressure  and  density  to  increase  continually 
to  the  extent  implied  by  the  number  of 
twenty-one  figures,  we  should  have  a  den- 
sity exceeding  that  of  platinum  more  than 
ten  thousand  millions  of  millions  of  times  ! 
Of  course  this  supposition  is  utterly 
monstrous,  and  I  have  merely  indicated  it 
to  show  how  difficulties  crowd  around  us 
in  any  attempt  to  show  that  a  resemblance 
exists  between  the  condition  of  Jupiter 
and  that  of  our  earth.  The  assumptions 
I  made  were  sufficiently  moderate,  be  it 
noticed,  since  I  simply  regarded  (i.)  the 
air  of  Jupiter  as  composed  like  our  own  ; 
(ii.)  the  pressure  at  the  upper  part  of  his 
cloud-layer  as  not  less  than  the  pressure 
far  above  the  highest  of  our  terrestrial 
cumulus  clouds  (with  which  alone  the 
clouds  of  Jupiter  are  comparable) ;  and 
(iii.)  the  depth  of  his  cloud-layer  as  about 
100  miles.  The  first  two  assumptions  can- 
not fairly  be  departed  from  to  any  con- 
siderable extent,  without  adopting  the 
conclusion  that  the  atmosphere  of  Jupiter 
is  quite  unlike  that  of  our  earth,  which  is 
precisely  what  I  desire  to  maintain.  The 
third  is,  of  course,  open  to  attack,  though 
I  apprehend  that  no  one  who  has  observed 
Jupiter  with  a  good  telescope  will  question 
its  justice.  But  it  is  not  at  all  essential  to 
the  argument  that  the  assumed  depth  of 
the  Jovian  atmosphere  should  be  even 
nearly  so  great.  We  do  not  need  a  third 
of  our  array  of  twenty-one  figures,  or  even 
a  seventh  part,  since  no  one  who  has  stu- 
died the  experimental  researches  made 
into  the  condition  of  gases  and  vapors  can 
for  a  moment  suppose  that  an  atmosphere 
like  ours  could  remain  gaseous,  except  at 
an  enormously  high  temperature^  at  a  pres- 
sure of  two  or  three  hundred  atmospheres. 
Such  a  pressure  would  be  obtained,  retain- 
ing our  first  two  assumptions,  at  a  depth 
of  about  fourteen  miles  below  the  upper 
part  of  the  cloud-layer.  This  is  about  the 
6,000th  part  of  the  diameter  of  Jupiter ; 
and  if  any  student  of  astronomy  can  be- 
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lieve  that  that  wonderfully  complex  and 
changeful  cloud  envelope  which  surrounds 
Jupiter  has  a  thickness  of  less  than  the 
6,oooth  part  of  the  planet's  diameter,  I 
would  recommend  as  a  corrective  the 
careful  study  of  the  planet  for  an  hour  or 
two  with  a  powerful  telescope,  combined 
with  the  consideration  that  the  thickness 
of  a  spider's  web  across  the  telescopic 
field  of  view  would  suffice  to  hide  a 
breadth  of  twenty  miles  on  Jupiter's  disc. 
But  we  are  not  by  any  means  limited  to 
the  reasoning  here  indicated,  convincing 
as  that  reasoning  should  be  to  all  who 
have  studied  the  aspect  of  Jupiter  with 
adequate  telescopic  power.  We  have  in 
Jupiter's  mean  density  an  argument  of  ir- 
resistible force  against  the  only  view  which 
enables  us  even  hypothetically  to  escape 
from  the  conclusions  just  indicated.  Let 
it  be  granted,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  Jupiter's  cloud-layer  is  less  than  four- 
teen miles  in  depth,  so  that  we  are  freed 
for  the  moment  from  the  inference  that  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  atmosphere  there  is 
either  an  intense  heat  or  else  a  density 
and  pressure  incompatible  with  the  gase- 
ous condition.  We  cannot,  in  this  case, 
strike  off  more  than  twenty-eight  miles 
from  the  planet's  apparent  diameter  to  ob- 
tain the  real  diameter  of  his  solid  globe — 
solid,  at  least,  if  we  are  to  maintain  the 
theory  of  his  resemblance  to  our  earth. 
This  leaves  his  real  diameter  appreciably 
the  same  as  his  apparent  diameter,  and  as 
a  result  we  have  the  mean  density  of  his 
solid  globe  equal  to  a  fourth  of  the  earth's 
mean  density,  precisely  ^  when  we  leave 
his  atmosphere  out  of  the  question.  Now 
I  apprehend  that  the  time  has  long  since 
passed  when  we  can  seriously  proceed  at 
this  stage  to  say,  as  it  was  the  fashion  to 
say  in  text-books  of  astronomy,  "therefore 
the  substance  of  which  Jupiter  is  com- 
posed must  be  of  less  specific  gravity  than 
oak  and  other  heavy  woods."  We  know 
that  Brewster  gravely  reasoned  that  the 
solid  materials  of  Jupiter  might  be  of  the 
nature  of  pumice-stone,  so  that  with 
oceans  resembling  ours  a  certain  latitude 
was  allowed  for  increase  of  density  in 
Jupiter's  interior.  But  in  the  presence  of 
the  teachings  of  spectroscopic  analysis, 
few  would  now  care  to  maintain,  as  pro- 
bable, so  preposterous  a  theory  as  this. 
Everything  that  has  hitherto  been  learned 
rosi)ccting  the  constitution  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  renders  it  quite  unlikely  that  the 


elementary  constitution  of  Jupiter  differs 
from  that  of  our  earth.  Again,  it  was  for- 
merly customary  to  speak  of  the  possibility 
that  Jupiter  and  Saturn  might  be  hollow 
globes,  mere  shells,  composed  of  materials 
as  heav^  as  terrestrial  elements.  But 
whatever  opinion  we  may  form  as  to  the 
possibility  that  a  great  intensity  of  heat 
may  vaporise  a  portion  of  Jupiter's  inte- 
rior, we  know  quite  certainly  that  there 
must  be  enormous  pressure  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  planet's  globe,  and  that  even 
a  vaporous  nucleus  would  be  of  g^reat  den- 
sity. For  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  all 
that  I  have  said  above  respecting  the  pos- 
sibility of  gases  existing  at  great  pressures 
applies  only  to  ordinary  temperatures — 
such  temperatures,  for  example,  as  living 
creatures  can  endure.  At  exceedingly 
high  temperatures  much  g^reater  pressure, 
and  therefore  much  greater  density,  can 
be  attained  without  liquefaction  or  solidifi- 
cation. And  in  considering  the  effect  of 
pressure  on  the  materials  of  a  solid  globe, 
we  must  not  fall  into  the  mistake  of  sup- 
posing that  the  strength  of  such  solid  ma- 
terials can  protect  the  material  firom  com- 
pression and  its  effects.  We  must  extend 
our  conceptions  beyond  what  is  familiar 
to  us.  We  know  that  any  ordinary  mass 
of  some  strong,  heavy  solid — as  iron,  cop- 
per, or  gold — is  not  affected  by  its  own 
weight  so  as  to  change  in  structure  to  an 
appreciable  extent.  The  substance  of  a 
mass  of  iron  forty  or  fifty  feet  high, 
would  be  the  same  m  structure  at  the  bot- 
tom as  at  the  top  of  the  mass;  for  the 
strength  of  the  metal  would  resist  any 
change  which  the  weight  of  the  mass 
would  (otherwise)  tend  to  produce.  But 
if  there  were  a  cubical  mountain  of  iron 
twenty  miles  high,  the  lower  part  would 
be  absolutely  plastic  under  the  pressure  to 
which  it  would  be  subjected.  It  would 
behave  in  all  respects  as  a  fluid,  insomuch 
that  if  (for  convenience  of  illustration)  we 
suppose  it  enclosed  within  walls  made  of 
some  imaginary  (and  impossible)  substance 
which  would  yield  to  no  pressure,  then, 
if  a  portion  of  the'  wall  were  removed  near 
the  base  of  the  iron  mountain,  the  iron 
would  flow  out  like  water*  from  a  hole 
near  the  bottom   of  a  cask.     The  iron 


*  The  effect  of  pressure  in  rendering  iron  and 
other  metals  plastic  has  been  experimentally  de* 
terniined.  Cast  steel  has  been  made  to  flow  al- 
most like  water,  under  pressure. 
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would  continue  to  run  out  in  this  way, 
until  the  mass  was  reduced  several  miles 
in  height.  In  Jupiter's  case  a  mountain 
of  iron  of  much  less  height  would  be  simi- 
larly plastic  in  its  lower  parts,  simply  be- 
cause of  the  much  greater  attractive  power 
of  Jupiter's  mass.  Thus  we  see  that  the 
conception  of  a  hollow  interior,  or  of  any 
hollow  spaces  throughout  the  planet's 
globe,  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  what 
is  known  of  the  constitution  of  even  the 
strongest  materials. 

How,  then,  are  we  to  explain  the  rela- 
tively small  mean  density  of  Jupiter's 
globe  ?  On  the  supposition  that  his  at- 
mosphere is  less  than  fourteen  miles  deep, 
we  cannot  do  so;  for  there  is  nothing 
hypothetical  in  the  above  considerations 
respecting  a  solid  globe  as  large  as  Jupi- 
ter's, excepting  always  the  assumption 
that  the  globe  is  not  formed  of  substances 
unlike  any  with  which  we  ire  familiar. 
Even  this  assumption,  though  it  is  one 
which  few  would  care  to  maintain  in  the 
present  position  of  our  knowledge,  amounts 
after  all  to  an  admission  of  the  chief  point 
which  I  am  endeavoring  to  maintain :  it  is 
one  way — but  a  very  fanciful  way — of  in- 
ferring that  Jupiter  is  utterly  dissimilar 
to  the  earth.  Rejecting  it,  as  we  safely 
may,  we  find  the  small  density  of  Jupiter 
not  merely  unexplained,  but  manifestly 
inexplicable. 

All  our  reasoning  has  been  based  on 
the  assumption  that  the  atmosphere  of 
Jupiter  exists  at  a  temperature  not  gready 
differing  from  that  of  our  own  atmosphere. 
If  we  assume  instead  an  exceedingly  high 
temperature,  abandoning  of  course  the 
supposition  that  Jupiter  is  an  inhabited 
world,  we  no  longer  find  any  circumstances 
which  are  self-contradictory  or  incredible. 

To  begin  with,  we  may  on  such  an  as- 
sumption find  at  once  a  parallel  to  Jupi- 
ter's case  in  that  of  the  Sun.  For  the  Sun 
is  an  orb  attracting  his  atmospheric 
envelope  and  the  material  of  his  own  solid 
or  liquid  surface  (if  he  has  any)  far  more 
mightily  than  Jupiter  has  been  known  to  do. 
All  the  difficulties  considered  in  the  case 
of  Jupiter  would  be  enormously  enhanced 
in  the  case  of  the  Sun,  if  we  forgot  the  fact 
that  the  Sun's  globe  js  at  an  intense  heat 
from  surface  to  centre.  Now  we  know 
that  the  Sun  is  intensely  hot  because  we 
feel  the  heat  that  he  emits,  and  recognise 
the  intense  lustre  of  his  photosphere ;  so 
that  we  are  not  in  danger  of  overlooking 
this  important  circumstance  in  his  condi- 


tion. Jupiter  gives  out  no  heat  that  we 
can  feel,  and  assuredly  Jupiter  does  not 
emit  an  intense  light  of  his  own.  But, 
when  we  find  that  difficulties  precisely 
corresponding  in  kind,  though  not  in 
degree,  to  those  which  we  should  encoun- 
ter if  we  discussed  the  Sun's  condition  in 
forgetfulness  of  his  intense  heat,  exist  also 
in  the  case  of  Jupiter,  it  appears  manifest 
that  we  may  safely  adopt  the  conclusion 
that  Jupiter  is  intensely  heated,  though 
not  nearly  to  the  same  degree  as  the  Sun. 

We  have  thus  been  led  by  a  perfectly 
distinct  and  independent  line  of  reasoning 
to  the  very  conclusion  which  I  have  ad- 
vocated elsewhere  on  other  grounds,  viz, 
that  Jupiter  is  in  fact  a  miniature  sun  as 
respects  heat,  though  emitting  but  a  rela- 
tively small  proportion  of  light.  I  would 
invite  special  attention  to  the  circumstance 
that  the  evidence  on  which  this  conclusion 
has  been  based  was  already  cumulative. 
And  now  a  fresh  line  of  evidence,  in  itself 
demonstrative  I  conceive,  has  been  adduc- 
ed. Moreover  I  have  not  availed  myself 
of  the  argument,  very  weighty  in  my  opi- 
nion, on  which  Mr.  Mattieu  Williams  has 
based  similar  conclusions  respecting  the 
temperature  of  Jupiter,  in  his  interesting 
and  valuable  work  called  **The  Fuel  of 
the  Sun."  I  fully  agree  with  him  in  re- 
garding it  as  a  reasonable  assumption, 
though  I  cannot  go  so  far  as  to  regard  it 
as  certain,  that  every  planet  has  an  atmo- 
sphere whose  mass  corresponds  with,  or  is 
even  perhaps  actually  proportional  to,  the 
mass  of  the  planet  it  surrounds.  If  we 
make  siich  an  assumption  in  the  case  of 
Jupiter,  we  arrive  at  conclusions  closely 
resembling  those  to  which  I  have  been  led 
by  the  above  process  of  reasoning. 

Thus  many  lines  of  evidence,  and  some 
of  them  absolutely  demonstrative,  in  my 
opinion,  point  to  the  conclusion  that  Jupi- 
ter is  an  orb  instinct  with  fiery  energy, 
aglow  it  may  well  be  with  an  intense  light 
which  is  only  prevented  from  manifesting 
itself  by  the  cloudy  envelope  which  en- 
shrouds the  planet 

But  so  soon  as  we  regard  the  actual 
phenomena  presented  by  Jupiter  in  the 
light  of  this  hypothesis,  we  find  the  means 
of  readily  interpreting  what  otherwise 
would  appear  most  perplexing.  Chief 
among  the  phenomena  thus  accounted  for, 
I  would  place  the  recent  color-changes  in 
the  equatorial  zone  of  Jupiter. 

What,  at  a  first  view,  could  appear  more 
surprising  than  a  change   affecting    the 
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color  of  a  zone-shaped  region  whose  sur- 
face is  many  times  greater  than  the  whole 
surface  of  our  earth?  It  is  true  that  a 
brief  change  might  be  readily  explained 
as  due  to  such  changes  as  occur  in  our 
own  air.  Large  regions  of  the  earth  are 
at  one  time  cloud-covered  and  at  another 
free  from  clouds.  Such  regions,  seen  from 
Venus  or  Mercury,  would  at  one  time  ap- 
pear white,  and  at  the  other  would  show 
whatever  color  the  actual  surface  of  the 
ground  might  possess  when  viewed  as  a 
whole.  But  it  seems  altogether  impossible 
to  explain  in  this  way  a  change  or  series  of 
changes  occupying  many  years,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  recent  color-changes  of  Jupi- 
ter's belt  Let  me  not  be  misunderstood. 
I  am  not  urging  that  the  changes  in  Jupi- 
ter are  not  due  to  the  formation  and  dis- 
sipation of  clouds  in  his  atmosphere.  On 
the  contrary,  I  believe  that  they  are. 
What  seems  to  me  incredible,  is  the  sup- 
position that  we  have  here  to  deal  with 
such  changes  as  occur  in  our  own  air  in 
consequence  of  solar  action. 

I  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
Jovian  year  is  of  long  duration,  and  that 
whatever  changes  take  place  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  Jupiter  through  solar  action 
might  be  expected  to  be  exceedingly  slow. 
Nay,  it  is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments 
against  the  theory  that  solar  action  is 
chiefly  in  question,  that  any  solar  changes 
would  be  so  slight  as  to  be  in  effect  scarce- 
ly perceptible.  It  is  not  commonly  in- 
sisted upon  in  our  text-books  of  astronomy 
— in  fact,  I  have  never  seen  the  point  pro- 
perly noticed  anywhere — that  the  seasonal 
changes  in  Jupiter  correspond  to  no  greater 
relative  change  than  occurs  in  our  daily 
supply  of  solar  heat  from  about  eight  days 
before  to  about  eight  days  after  the  spring 
or  autumn  equinox.  It  is  incredible  that 
so  slight  an  effect  as  this  should  produce 
those  amazing  changes  in  the  condition  of 
the  Jovian  atmosphere  which  have  un- 
questionably been  indicated  by  the  varying 
aspect  of  the  equatorial  zone.  It  is  mani- 
fest that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  seasonal 
changes  should  be  slow  and  slight  so  far 
as  they  depend  on  the  sun,  and,  on  the 
other,  that  the  sun  cannot  rule  so  absolute- 
ly over  the  Jovian  atmosphere  as  to  cause 
any  particular  atmospheric  condition  to 
prevail  unchanged  for  years. 

If,  however,  Jupiter's  whole  mass  is  in  a 
state  of  intense  heat — if  the  heat  is  in  fact 
sufficient,  as  it  must  be,  to  maintain  an 
effective  resistance  against  the  tremendous 


force  of  Jovian  gravitation — ^we  can  un- 
derstand any  changes,  however  amazing. 
We  can  see  how  enormous  quantities  of 
vapor  must  continually  be  generated  in  the 
lower  regions  to  be  condensed  in  the 
upper  regions,  either  directly  above  the 
zone  in  which  they  were  generated,  or 
north  or  soutli  of  it,  according  to  the  pre- 
vailing motions  in  the  Jovian  atmosphere. 
And  although  we  may  not  be  able  to  indi- 
cate the  precise  reason  why  at  one  time  the 
mid-zone  or  any  other  belt  of  Jupiter's 
surface  should  exhibit  that  whiteness  which 
indicates  the  presence  of  clouds,  and  at 
another  should  show  a  coloring  which  ap- 
pears to  indicate  that  the  glowing  mass 
below  is  partly  disclosed,  we  remember 
that  the  difficulty  corresponds  in  character 
to  that  which  is  presented  by  the  pheno- 
mena of  solar  spots.  We  cannot  tell  why 
sun-spots  should  wax  and  wane  in  fre- 
quency during  a  period  of  about  eleven 
years ;  but  this  does  not  prevent  us  from 
adopting  such  opinions  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  sun's  glowing  photosphere  as  are 
suggested  by  the  behavior  of  the  spots. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  I  regard  the 
ruddy  glow  of  Jupiter's  equatorial  zone, 
during  the  period  of  disturbance  lately 
passed  through,  as  due  to  the  inherent 
light  of  glowing  matter  underneath  his 
deep  and  cloud-laden  atmosphere.     This 
appears  to  me  on  the  whole  the  most  pro- 
bable hypothesis,  though  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  ruddy  color  may  not  be 
due  to  the  actual  constitution  of  the  planet's 
vaporous  atmosphere.    In  either  case,  be 
it  noted,  we  should  perceive  in  this  ruddy 
light  the  inherent  lustre  of  Jupiter's  glow- 
ing mass,  only  in  one  case  we  assume  that 
that  lustre  is  itself  ruddy,  in  the  other  we 
suppose  that  light,  originally  white,  shines 
through  ruddy  vapor-masses.     It  is  to  be 
remembered,  however,  that  whichever  view 
we  adopt,  we  must  assume  that  a  conside- 
rable portion  of  the  light  received,  even 
from  these  portions  of  the  planet's  disc, 
must   have  been  reflected  sunlight.    In 
fact,  from  what  we  know  about  the  actual 
quantity  of  light  received  from  Jupiter,  we 
may  be  quite  certain  that  no  very  large 
portion  of  that  light  is  inherent.     Jupiter 
shines  about  as  brightly  as  if  he  were  a 
giant  cumulus-cloud,  and  therefore  almost 
as  white  as  driven  snow.    Thus  he  sends 
us  much  more  light  than  a  globe  of  equal 
size  of  sandstone,  or  granite,  or  any  known 
kind  of  earth.     We  get  from  him  about 
three  times  as  much  light  as  a  globe  like 
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our  moon  in  substance,  but  as  large  as 
Jupiter,  and  placed  where  Jupiter  is,  would 
reflect  towards  the  earth ;  but  not  quite  so 
much  as  we  should  receive  from  a  globe  of 
pure  snow  of  the  same  size  and  similarly 
placed.  It  is  only  because  large  parts  of 
the  surface  of  Jupiter  are  manifestly  «^/ 
white,  that  we  seem  compelled  to  assume 
that  some  portion  of  his  light  is  inherent 

But  the  theory  that  Jupiter  is  intensely 
hot  by  no  means  requires,  as  some  mis- 
takenly imagine,  that  he  should  give  out  a 
large  proportion  of  light.  His  real  solid  or 
liquid  globe  (if  he  have  any)  might,  for  in- 
stance, be  at  a  white  heat,  and  yet  so  com- 
pletely cloud-enwrapped  that  none  of  its 
light  could  reach  us.  Or,  again,  his  real 
surface  might  be  like  red-hot  iron,  giving 
out  much  heat  but  very  little  light 

I  shall  close  the  present  statement  of 
evidence  in  favor  of  what  I  begin  to  regard 
as  in  effect  a  demonstrated  theory,  with  the 
account  of  certain  appearances  which  have 
been  presented  by  Jupiter's  fourth  satellite 
during  recent  transits  across  the  face  of 
the  planet.  The  appearances  referred  to 
have  been  observed  by  several  telescopists, 
but  I  will  select  an  account  given  in  the 
monthly  notices  of  the  "  Astronomical  So- 
ciety," by  Mr.  Roberts,  F.R.A.S.,  who  ob- 
served the  planet  with  a  fine  telescope  by 
Wray,  8  inches  in  aperture.  "  On  March 
26,  1873,"  he  says,  "  I  observed  Jupiter 
about  8  p.m.,  and  found  the  fourth  satel- 
lite on  the  disc.  I  thought  at  first  it  must 
be  a  shadow ;  but,  on  referring  to  the 
*  Nautical  Almanac,'  found  that  it  was  the 
fourth  satellite  itself.  A  friend  was  ob- 
serving with  me,  and  we  both  agreed  that 
it  was  a  very  intense  black,  and  also  was 
not  quite  round.  We  each  made  indepen- 
dent drawings  which  agreed  perfectly,  and 
consider  that  the  observation  was  a  per- 
fectly reliable  one.  We  could  not  imagine 
that  such  an  intensely  black  object  would 
be  visible  when  off  the  disc,  and  waited 
with  some  impatience  to  see  the  emersion, 
but  were  disappointed  by  fog,  which  came 
on  just  at  the  critical  time."  Another  ob- 
server, using  a  telescope  only  two  inches  in 
aperture,  saw  the  satellite  when  oflf  the 
disc,  so  that  manifestly  the  blackness  was 
merely  an  effect  of  contrast. 

In  considering  this  remarkable  pheno- 
menon, we  must  not  forget  that  the  other 
satellites  do  not  look  black  (though  some 
of  them  look  dark)  when  crossing  Jupiter's 
disc,  so  that  we  have  to  deal  with  a  cir- 
cumstance peculiar  to  the  fourth  or  outer- 


most satellite.  Nevertheless,  we  seem  pre- 
cluded from  supposing  that  any  other  dif- 
ference exists  between  this  satellite  and  the 
others  than  a  certain  inferiority  of  light-re- 
flecting power.  I  might  indeed  find  an 
argument  for  the  view  which  I  have  sug- 
gested as  not  improbable,  that  Jupiter  is  a 
heat-sun  to  his  satellites,  since  the  three 
innermost  would  be  in  that  case  much 
better  warmed  than  the  outermost,  and 
therefore  would  be  much  more  likely  to  be 
cloud-encompassed,  and  so  would  reflect 
more  light  But  I  place  no  great  reliance 
on  reasoning  so  ingenious,  which  stands 
much  as  a  pyramid  would  stand  (theoreti- 
cally) on  its  apex.  The  broad  fact  that  a 
body  like  the  fourth  satellite,  probably 
comparable  to  our  moon  in  light-reflecting 
power,  looks  perfectly  black  when  on  the 
middle  of  Jupiter's  disc,  is  that  on  which  I 
place  reliance.  This  manifesdy  indicates 
a  remarkable  difference  between  the  bright- 
ness of  Jupiter  and  the  satellite ;  and  it  is 
clear  that  the  excess  of  Jupiter's  brightness 
s  in  accordance  with  the  theory  that  he 
shines  in  part  with  native  light,  or,  in  other 
words,  is  intensely  heated. 

This  completes  the  statement  of  the  evi- 
dence obtained  during  the  recent  opposi- 
tion of  Jupiter  in  favor  of  a  theory  which 
already  had  the  great  advantage  of  accord- 
ing with  all  known  facts,  and  accounting 
for  some  which  had  hitherto  seemed  inex- 
plicable. If  this  theory  removes  Jupiter 
from  the  position  assigned  to  him  by 
Brewster  as  the  noblest  of  inhabited  worlds, 
it  indicates  for  him  a  higher  position  as  a 
subordinate  sun,  nourishing  with  his  heat, 
as  he  sways  by  his  attractive  energy,  the 
scheme  of  worlds  which  circles  round  him. 
The  theory  removes  also  the  difficulty  sug- 
gested by  the  apparent  uselessness  of  the 
Jovian  satellites  in  the  scheme  of  creation. 
When,  instead  of  considering  their  small 
power  of  supplying  Jupiter  with  light,  we 
consider  the  power  which,  owing  to  his 
great  size  and  proximity,  he  must  possess 
of  illuminating  them  with  reflected  light, 
and  warming  them  with  his  native  heat, 
we  find  a  harmony  and  beauty  in  the  Jo- 
vian system  which  before  had  be^n  want- 
ing; nor,  when  we  consider  the  office 
which  the  Sun  subserves  towards  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  need  we  reject  this  view 
on  account  of  the  supposition — 

That  bodies  bright  and  greater  should  not  serve 
The  less  not  bright 
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**  O  happy  years 
And  joyful  days  ! 
Like  floods  in  spring 
Ye've  passed  away  I " 


XXIII. 


He  continued  sleeping  soundly  for  seve- 
ral hours;  and,  while  lying  in  a  doze,  he 
dreamt  that  he  was  again  fighting  a  duel, 
and  the  adversary  standing  opposite  to 
him  was  no  other  than  Herr  Kliiber; 
while,  perched  on  a  fir-tree  close  by,  was  a 
parrot,  and  this  parrot  was  old  Pantaleone, 
who  kept  incessantly  repeating,  "  One, 
one,  one !  one,  one,  one !" 

"  One  .  .  .  one  .  .  .  one  I"  that 
was  at  last  too  distinct  to  be  a  dream.  He 
opened  his  eyes,  raised  his  head  firom  his 
pillow ;  surely  some  one  had  been  knock- 
ing at  his  door. 

"  Come  in  !"  he  cried. 

The  waiter  entered,  and  announced  that 
a  lady  was  outside  anxious  to  see  him. 

"Gemma!"  was  the  first  thought  that 
struck  him ;  but  the  lady  proved  to  be  her 
mother,  Frau  Lenore. 

No  sooner  had  the  latter  entered  the 
room  than,  dropping  into  a  chair,  she 
burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

"  My  dear,  good  Madame  Roselli,  what 
is  the  matter  with  you  ?"  he  exclaimed, 
seating  himself  next  to  her,  and  taking  her 
gently  by  the  hand.  "  Has  any  thing 
happened  ?     Pray  calm  yourself." 

"  O  Herr  Dimitri !  I  am  very  unhappy." 

"  You  unhappy  ?" 

"  Oh !  very.  And  could  I  ever  have  ex- 
pected this  ?  It  has  come  upon  me  like  a 
sudden  thunderbolt  from  heaven  !" 

The  old  lady  was  breathing  with  diffi- 
culty. 

"But  what  is  it?  Explain  yourself. 
Will  you  have  a  glass  of  water  ?" 

"  Oh !  no,  thank  you."  Frau  Lenore 
put  her  handkerchief  up  to  her  eyes,  and 
commenced  sobbing  again.  "I  know  it 
all,  all !" 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  ti///" 

"  All  that  happened  yesterday !  And  I 
know  the  cause  of  it  all !    You  have  acted 


like  an  honorable  man ;  but  what  an  unfor- 
tunate string  of  events!  I  was  right  in 
disapproving  of  that  trip  to  Soden.  You 
see  I  was  right !"  (Frau  Lenore  had  never 
expressed  such  disapproval,  but  she  now 
labored  under  the  delusion  that  she  had 
felt  a  presentiment  of  this  "tf//"  even 
then.)  "  I  come  to  you  now  as  to  an 
honorable  man,  as  to  a  friend,  although  I 
have  only  known  you  for  five  days.  But 
I  am  a  widow,  an  unprotected  widow. 
My  daughter.    .    .    ." 

Here  the  old  lady  sobbed  afresh.  Sanin 
was  at  a  loss  what  to  think.  "  Your  daugh- 
ter !"  he  repeated. 

"  My  daughter  Gemma,"  said  Frau 
Lenore,  with  a  groan  from  beneath  her 
tear-stained  handkerchief,  "informed  me 
yesterday  that  she  had  .no  wish  to  many 
Herr  Kliiber,  and  desired  I  would  refuse 
him !" 

Sanin  gave  an  involuntary  start ;  he  had 
not  expected  such  an  announcement 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  say,"  continued 
Frau  Lenore,  "  that  it  is  a  disgrace,  or  that 
such  things  are  not  of  common  occurrence 
in  the  world ;  but  it  is  ruination  to  us.  Heir 
Dimitri !"  Here  she  nervously  twisted  her 
handkerchief  into  the  tiniest  ball,  as  though 
she  wished  she  could  have  centred  all  her 
sorrow  in  it.  "  Our  income  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  keep  us,  Herr  Dimitri,  and  Herr 
Kliiber  is  very  rich,  and  will  be  still  richer 
in  time.  And  why  should  she  refuse  him  ? 
Because  he  was  not  energetic  in  her  de* 
fense  ?  Allowing  even  that  he  should 
have  behaved  differently,  he,  you  know,  is 
a  civilian,  and  has  not  received  a  univer- 
sity education ;  and,  as  a  solid,  matter-of- 
fact  tradesman,  he  had  only  to  treat  the 
thoughtless  pranks  of  the  young  officer 
with  the  greatest  contempt.  But,  after  all, 
what  great  oflfence  was  it,  Hen  Dimitri  ?" 

"  Pardon  me,  Frau  Lenore,  but  you  seem 
inclined  to  condemn  me." 

"  No,  I  do  not  condemn  you  in  the 
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least.      You,  like  all  Russians,  and  as  a 
a  military  man  ,  .     .     ." 

"  You  are  mistaken.  I  am  not  a  mili- 
tary man." 

"  You  are  a  foreigner,  a  traveler,  and  I 
feel  the  deepest  gratitude  to  you,"  conti- 
nued Frau  Lenore,  unmindful  of  Sanin. 
She  had  become  breathless,  moved  her 
hands  about  restlessly,  and,  unrolling  her 
handkerchief,  blew  her  nose.  By  the  way 
in  which  she  expressed  her  grievances,  one 
could  easily  see  she  had  not  been  born 
under  a  northern  sky. 

"  And  how  could  Herr  KlQber  attend 
to  his  business,  if  he  is  expected  to  fight 
duels  with  his  customers  ?  Where  is  the 
consistency  of  it  ?  And  now  I  am  told  to 
refuse  him !  But  how  are  we  to  live  ? 
Our  business  is  failing.  Other  pastry- 
cooks have  taken  to  making  the  sweets 
that  were  only  to  be  had  in  our  shop 
before.  Consider  the  matter  well  your- 
self; even  your  duel  will  be  the  talk  of  the 
whole  town.  .  .  .  Such  things  can  never 
be  concealed.  Then  there  is  this  engage- 
ment suddenly  broken  off!  Why,  it  will 
be  the  cause  for  all  sorts  of  scandal! 
Gemma  is  a  very  good  girl;  she  is  very 
fond  of  me ;  but  she  is  an  obstinate  repub- 
lican who  braves  all  public  opinion.  You 
are  the  only  one  who  could  have  any 
influence  over  her." 

Sanin  looked  more  astonished  than  ever. 
"  I,  Frau  Lenore  ?" 

"  Yes,  you,  and  you  alone.  And  it  is 
with  this  purpose  that  I  come  here.  I 
could  think  of  no  other  plan.  You  are 
such  a  learned,  good  man  !  And  besides, 
you  were  the  one  who  took  up  her  cause. 
She  will  confide  in  you  and  trust  you. 
She  is  bound  to  trust  you,  since  you  risked 
your  very  life  for  her !  You  will  prove  to 
her  the  rashness  of  her  conduct.  I  have 
done  all  in  my  power,  and  can  do  no 
more.  Tell  her  that  she  blights  her  own 
prospects  and  ours.  You  saved  my  son ; 
save  also  my  daughter.  God  in  his  mer- 
ciful goodness  must  have  sent  you  to  us. 
I  am  willing  to  fall  down  on  my  knees 
before  you  to  implore  you.  .  .  ."  And 
Frau  Lenore  half  raised  herself  from  her 
chair,  as  though  in  the  act  of  throwing 
herself  at  his  feet.     He  seized  hold  of  her. 

"  Frau  Lenore !  For  God's  sake,  calm 
yourself!" 

She  caught  hold  of  his  hand,  and  grasp- 
ing it  tightly,  said,  "  You  promise  ?" 


"  Frau  Lenore,  only  consider  well  what 
right  have  I     .     .     ." 

"  You  promise  ?  Surely  you  have  no 
wish  to  see  me  die  before  you  ?" 

Sanin  knew  not  what  to  say.  He  had 
never  before  witnessed  the  passionate  out- 
burst of  grief  of  an  Italian. 

"  I  shall  do  all  that  you  desire !"  he 
exclaimed  at  last.  "  I  shall  speak  to  Frau- 
lein  Gemma." 

Frau  Lenore  could  not  restrain  a  cry  of 
joy. 

"  Only  I  really  can  not  see  what  the 
result  will  be." 

"  Oh  !  do  not  draw  back,  do  not  refuse  !'* 
entreated  Frau  Lenore.  "  You  have  given 
your  promise  !  The  result  must  be  satis- 
factory. At  all  events,  I  have  done  my 
utmost.  She  would  never  have  listened 
to  what  I  would  have  said." 

"  Has  she  decidedly  expressed  her  un- 
willingness to  marry  Herr  Kliiber  ?"  asked 
Sanin  after  a  pause. 

"  As  good  as  sworn  it !  She  is  the  exact 
counterpart  of  her  father,  Giovan*  Battista  I 
Unmanageable !" 

"  She  unmanageable  ?"  repeated  Sanin. 

"  Yes  .  .  .  yes  .  .  .  but  she  is  an 
angel  all  the  same.  She  will  obey  you. 
Only  come,  come  quickly!  O  my  dear 
Russian  friend !"  and  Frau  Lenore  sprang 
from  her  chair  and  threw  her  arms  round 
Sanin,  who  sat  opposite  to  her.  "  Accept 
a  mother's  blessing  .  .  .  and  give  me 
a  glass  of  water !" 

Sanin  brought  Madame  Roselli  a  glass 
of  water,  gave  her  his  word  of  honor  that 
he  would  come  without  delay,  escorted 
her  down  the  stairs,  and,  returning  to  his 
room,  lifled  his  hands  to  his  head,  and 
opened  his  eyes  wide  with  amazement. 

"  Now,  indeed,"  thought  he,  "  have  I  got 
into  the  real  whirl  of  life !  and  such  a  whirl 
that  my  head  grows  dizzy  from  it !"  He 
did  not  care* to  analyze  his  feelings  to  dis- 
cover what  was  stirring  within  him ;  suffi- 
cient to  him  that  his  mind  was  in  a  state 
of  wild  confusion.  "  Well,  this  has  been 
a  day  !"  he  muttered.  "  Unmanageable, 
did  her  mother  say  ?  And  I  am  to  offer 
her  my  advice — Gemma — my  advice  ! 
And  what  shall  I  advise  her  ?" 

Sanin's  head  was  certainly  swimming 
round ;  but,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  tumult 
of  various  sensations,  impressions,  and  un- 
uttered  thoughts.  Gemma's  image  ever  rose 
before  him ;  that  image  which  was  indeli- 
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bly  stamped  on  his  memory  when,  in  that 
warm  summer  evening,  she  appeared  at 
the  dark  casement,  in  the  soft  light  of  the 
stars! 

XXIV. 

Sanin  drew  near  to  the  Roselli  house 
with  faltering  steps.  His  heart  was  beat- 
ing fast,  and  he  could  hear  it  throbbing 
violently  against  his  breast.  What  should 
he  say  to  Gemma  ?  how  broach  the  sub- 
ject !  He  entered  the  house  by  the  back 
way,  and  met  Frau  Lenore  in  the  small 
ante-room.  The  old  lady  evinced  both 
pleasure  and  fear  at  his  appearance. 

'*  I  have  been  waiting  for  you  impatient- 
ly," she  said  in  a  whisper,  and  pressing  his 
hand  in  both  her  own.  "  Go  into  the 
garden ;  you  will  find  her  there.  Remem- 
ber that  I  place  all  my  hope  in  you  I" 

Sanin  walked  slowly  into  the  garden. 
Gemma  was  sitting  on  a  bench,  sorting 
cherries  out  of  a  large  basket,  and  putting 
them  in  a  pkte.  The/  sun  was  already 
low — it  was  seven  in  the  evening — and  its 
wide  slanting  beams  cast  a  rich  purple 
light  over  Madame  Roselli's  little  garden. 
The  trees  were  exchanging  soft  whispers 
with  one  another ;  the  belated  bees,  flying 
from  flower  to  flower,  were  humming  half 
audibly ;  while,  somewhere  unseen,  a 
turtle  dove  was  cooing  monotonously  and 
unceasingly.  Her  face  was  shaded  by  the 
same  round  hat  she  had  worn  the  day 
they  went  to  Soden.  She  lifted  up  her 
eyes  shyly  at  Sanin,  and  continued  sorting 
her  cherries. 

Sanin  approached  her  hesitatingly,  each 
step  slower  than  the  last ;  and  all  that  he 
could  find  to  say  when  he  had  reached  her 
side  was,  "  Why  are  you  sorting  cherries  ?" 

"The  ripest,"  she  answered,  after  a 
moment's  pause,  "  will  be  used  for  preserv- 
ing ;  the  rest  are  put  into  tarts." 

She  bent  her  head  low  down,  and  her 
right  hand,  which  held  a  cluster  of  cher- 
ries, paused  midway  between  the  basket 
and  the  plate. 

"  May  I  sit  next  to  you  ?"  asked  Sanin. 

"You  may,"  and  she  moved  aside  to 
make  room  for  him.  "  Now,  how  shall  I 
begin  ?"  thought  he.  But  Gemma  drew 
him  out  of  the  difficulty. 

"  You  have  been  fighting  a  duel,"  she 
said  quickly,  turning  her  lovely  face  to 
him,  and  blushing  with  confusion,  while 
deep  gratitude  beamed  from  out  her  eyes. 


"  And  yet  you  are  so  calm !  I  suppose 
you  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  fear  dan- 
ger?" 

"  Believe  me,  I  exposed  myself  to  no 
danger  whatever.  We  came  to  a  very 
satisfactory  understanding." 

Gemma  paosed  her  fingers  twice  before 
her  eyes — another  Italian  gesture.  "  No, 
no!  do  not  tell  me  that!  You  can  not 
deceive  me!  Pantaleone  has  disclosed 
every  thing !" 

"  What  a  man  to  place  your  faith  in ! 
Did  he  compare  me  with  the  statue  of  a 
certain  commander?" 

"  He  may  be  droll  in  his  mode  of  ex- 
pressing himself,  but  his  feelings  at  your 
conduct  to-day  must  not  be  ridiculed. 
And  you  went  through  all  this  for  me,  for 
me.     I  can  never  forget  it !" 

"  I  assure  you,  Farulein  Gemma    .    .    ." 

"  I  shall  never  forget  it,  never !"  she 
repeated  with  emphasis,  turning  her  face 
away  from  him. 

He  gazed  at  her  delicate  clear  profile, 
and  he  thought  he  had  never  seen  such 
perfect  loveliness  before,  or  experienced 
such  a  moment  of  bliss  in  his  whole  life. 

"  And  my  promise !"  he  suddenly  recol- 
lected. 

"  Fraulein  Gemma !"  he  commenced 
falteringly, 

"  What  ?" 

She  kept  her  face  persistently  turned 
from  him,  and  went  on  sorting  the  cher- 
ries, lifting  them  carefully  by  their  stems, 
and  as  carefully  plucking  the  leaves  off 
But  what  a  world  of  kindly  faith  rang 
through  that  one  little  wopd,  "What?" 

"  Your  mother  has  not  spoken  to  you 
about     .     .     .'* 

"  About  what  ?" 

"  About  me." 

Gemma  suddenly  threw  back  the  cher- 
ries she  had  taken  from  the  basket. 

"  She  has  been  speaking  to  you  ?"  she 
asked  in  her  turn. 

"  Yes." 

"  What  was  it  she  spoke  to  you  about  ?" 

"  She  told  me  that  you  .  .  .  that 
you  had  altered  your  previous  intentions." 

Gemma  bent  her  head  still  lower  over 
her  basket.  Her  whole  face  was  now  hid- 
den under  her  wide  hat,  and  her  delicate 
slender  neck,  like  the  stem  of  some  tall 
flower,  was  alone  visible. 

"  What  intentions  ?" 

"  Your  intentions  .  .  .  with  regard 
.     .     .     to  your  future  prospects  in  life," 
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"That  is  to  say  .  .  .  you  mean 
.     .     .     concerning  Herr  Kliiber  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  My  mother  has  told  you  that  I  have 
refused  to  be  the  wife  of  Herr  Kliiber  ?" 

"  Yes." 

Gemma  moved  away.  The  basket  tip- 
ped over,  fell,  and  a  few  cherries  rolled  out 
on  the  walk.  One  minute  passed  in 
silence     .     .     .     and  another. 

"  Why  did  she  tell  you  this  ?"  he  heard 
her  say.  Her  face  was  still  hidden  from 
him,  but  he  noticed  the  troubled  heaving  of 
her  breast. 

"  Why  ?  Your  mother  thought  that  as 
we  had  become  such  great  friends  in  so 
short  a  space  of  time,  and  as  you  had 
shown  a  certain  amount  of  faith  in  me, 
you  would  probably  allow  yourself  to  be 
influenced  by  my  advice." 

Gemma  dropped  her  hands  gently,  and 
her  fingers  played  with  the  folds  of  her 
dress. 

"And  what  is  your  advice.  Monsieur 
Dimitri  ?"  she  said  inquiringly,  after  a  few 
minutes'  pause.  Sanin  could  see  that  her 
fingers  were  trembling  nervously,  and  that 
she  was  merely  playing  with  her  dress  to 
conceal  her  emotion  from  him.  He  laid 
his  hand  tenderly  over  those  white,  tremu- 
lous fingers. 

"  Gemma,"  he  murmured  pleadingly, 
"  why  do  you  turn  away  from  me  ?" 

She  instantly  threw  back  her  hat  over 
her  shoulders,  and  cast  her  trusting,  grate- 
ful eyes  on  him.  She  waited  for  him  to 
say  another  word.  But  the  sight  of  her 
face  had  dazzled  and  blinded  him.  The 
warm  blaze  of  the  evening  sun  fell  full 
upon  it,  and  the  expression  of  that  sweet 
face  was  clearer  and  brighter  than  the 
blaze  that  illumed  it. 

"  I  shall  obey  you.  Monsieur  Dimitri," 
she  said,  smiling  and  raising  her  dark  eye- 
brows ;  "  but  what  is  your  advice  ?" 

"  My  advice,"  he  repeated.  "  You  see, 
your  mother  thinks,  that  to  refuse  Herr 
Kliiber  simply  because  he  did  not  resent 
the  insult  offered  you     .     .     ." 

"  Only  for  that  reason  ?"  said  Gemma, 
bending  down  to  lift  the  basket,  and 
placing  it  again  beside  her  on  the  bench. 

"That  .  .  .  in  fact  .  .  .  to  refuse 
him  would  be  an  act  of  imprudence  on  your 
part ;  that  it  is  such  an  important  step,  a 
step  which  should  not  be  taken  without 
mature  consideration;  finally,  the  very 
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state  of  your  affairs  alone  enforces  certain 
duties  on  each  member  of  your  family." 

"  This  is  my  mother's  opinion,"  inter- 
rupted Gemma ;  "  these  are  her  words, 
that  I  feel  certain  of.  Tell  me  now  what 
your  opinion  is." 

"Mine?"  He  was  silent.  Something 
seemed  to  rise  to  his  throat,  to  choke  him 
and  catch  his  breath, 

"  I  also  think,"  he  said,  with  difficulty. 
Gemma  drew  herself  up.  "You  also 
think  ?" 

"  Yes  .  .  .  that  is  to  say  .  .  .  ' 
Sanin  was  utterly  unabje  to  continue. 

"  Very  well.  If  you,  as  a  sincere  friend, 
advise  me  to  alter  my  decision  ...  I 
mean  to  carry  out  my  former  intentions. 
I  shall  take  your  advice  in  consideration." 
She  was  unconsciously  putting  the  sorted 
cherries  from  the  plate  back  into  the 
basket.  "My  mother  trusts  that  I  will 
obey  you    .    .    .    Well,  very  likely  I  shall." 

"But  allow  me,  Fraulein  Gemma,  to 
ask  you  what  the  reasons  were  that  urged 
you     .     .     ." 

"  I  shall  obey  you,"  repeated  Gemma, 
heeding  not  what  he  said,  and  turning 
deadly  pale.  "  You  have  done  so  much 
for  me  that  I  am  bound  to  fulfill  your 
wishes.  I  shall  tell  my  mother  .  .  .  and 
think  over  what  you  have  said.  But  see, 
here  she  comes." 

Frau  Lenore  had  appeared  on  the 
threshold  of  the  door  which  led  out  to  the 
garden.  Her  impatience  had  got  the 
better  of  her,  and  she  could  bear  the 
suspense  no  longer.  According  to  her 
calculations,  she  thought  Sanin  could 
have  finished  his  conversation  with  Gem- 
ma long  ere  this,  although  the  ieU'd^-tHe 
had  not  lasted  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour. 

"  No,  no,  no,  for  God's  sake,  tell  her 
nothing  yet,"  said  Sanin  hurriedly,  and  with 
a  frightened  look.  "  Wait  a  while  .  .  . 
I  shall  tell  you  when  I  shall  write  to  you 
.  .  .  and  until  then  decide  on  nothing. 
Only  wait !" 

He  pressed  Gemma's  hand,  and  rose 
from  the  seat ;  and  to  the  great  astonish- 
ment of  Frau  Lenore,  hurried  past  the 
latter,  merely  lifting  his  hat  to  her,  and 
muttering  something  very  indistinctly,  left 
the  garden. 

The  old  lady  hastened  to  her  daughter. 

"  Tell  me,  Gemma    .     .     ." 

Gemma    threw  her    arms    round    her 
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mother's  neck.  .  .  "  Dearest  mother, 
can  you  wait  patiently  a  while,  just  a  little 
while,  only  until  to-morrow?  Tell  me, 
can  you  ?  And  you  will  not  say  a  word 
more  until  to-morrow  ?" 

Here  Gemma  burst  into  a  sudden  flood 
of  happy  tears,  and  the  expression  of  her 
face,  which  was  far  from  being  sorrowful, 
filled  the  old  lady  with  still  greater  aston- 
ishment. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  you?"  she 
inquired.  "  You  never  cry.  What  means 
this  sudden  outburst  ?" 

"  Nothing,  mother,  nothing  !  Only  wait. 
We  must  both  wait.  Do  not  question  me 
until  to-morrow,  but  let  us  sort  the  cherries 
before  the  sun  goes  down." 

"  But  you  will  act  like  a  sensible  girl  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  am  very  sensible !"  she  said, 
shaking  her  head  demurely.  Then  she 
began  tying  bunches  of  cherries  together, 
holding  them  high  above  her  blushing 
face.  She  did  not  wipe  away  her  tears : 
they  dried  of  their  own  free  will. 


XXV. 

Sanin  almost  ran  all  the  way  to  the 
hotel.  He  felt  that  there,  in  the  solitude 
of  his  own  room,  he  could  think  more 
calmly  over  all  that  had  happened,  bring 
each  feeling  to  account,  and  discover  the 
real  source  of  his  feverish  excitement. 
And  truly,  no  sooner  had  he  entered  his 
room  and  seated  himself  at  his  writing 
table,  than,  leaning  his  elbows  on  it  and 
resting  hi§  face  on  his  hands,  he  cried  out 
in  a  tone  of  sorrow  and  despair  :  "  I  love 
her,  love  her  madly  !"  and  a  bright  glow, 
like  that  which  comes  over  a  dying  ember 
when  the  ashes  are  suddenly  blown  off"  its 
surface,  kindled  within  him. 

Another  moment,  and  he  could  no 
longer  comprehend  how  he  could  have 
sat  next  her,  next  Gemma !  and  spoken 
with  her,  without  feeling  that  he  adored 
the  very  hem  of  her  dress,  and  was  willing, 
as  all  young  lovers  express  themselves, 
"  to  die  at  her  feet."  Their  last  meeting 
in  the  garden  had  decided  it  all.  Now, 
when  he  thought  of  her,  his  imagination 
pictured  her  no  longer  beneath  the  mellow 
light  of  the  stars  with  the  wild  wind  fanning 
her  curls ;  he  saw  her  seated  on  that  gar- 
den-bench, her  hat  thrown  back,  looking 
at  him  so  trustfully  and  kindly  .  .  . 
And  the  recollection  of  that  gaze  sent  a 


tremor  of  passionate  love  through  his 
veins.  He  thought  of  the  rose  he  had 
kept  in  his  pocket  for  the  last  three  days, 
and  taking  it  out,  he  pressed  it  to  his  lips 
fervently.  He  could  argue  with  himself  no 
more,  and  would  take  nothing  into  consi- 
deration ;  he  had  cast  all  the  past  aside, 
and  had  leaped  into  the  present  with  one 
sudden  bound;  he  had  left  the  dismal 
shore  of  his  lonely  bachelor  life,  and  had 
rushed  headlong  into  that  happy,  swift, 
and  mighty  stream,  without  reflecting 
whither  it  would  carry  him,  without  caring 
to  know  if  the  rapid  current  would  dash 
him  eventually  against  the  rocks!  This, 
indeed,  was  not  the  calm  streamlet  in  the 
Uhland  romance,  which  had  rocked  him 
gently  but  a  short  while  ago.  .  .  These 
were  powerful  ungovernable  waves  !  They 
rolled  along  in  fearful  grandeur,  bearing 
him  along  with  them  on  their  wild  and 
dangerous  course. 

He  seized  a  sheet  of  paper,  and,  with 
almost  one  dash  of  the  pen,  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing lines : 

"  Dear  Gemma  :  You  know  the  ad- 
vice that  I  took  upon  myself  to  offer 
you;  you  know  what  your  mother's 
wishes  are  and  what  she  begged  me  to 
do ;  but  what  you  do  not  know,  and 
what  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  tell  you  now, 
is  this,  that  I  love  you,  love  you  with  all 
the  passion  of  first  love.  Words  can  not 
express  the  depth  and  force  of  the  love  you 
have  awakened  within  me!  When  your 
mother  came  to  me,  begging  me '  to  in- 
tercede, the  spark  you  had  kindled  was 
only  smouldering,  otherwise  I  should 
certainly  have  refused  to  fulfill  her  wishes. 
.  .  .  The  confession  I  now  make  is  the 
confession  of  an  honorable  man.  You 
must  understand  me  thoroughly,  no  suspi- 
cions must  exist  between  us.  You  see,  I 
am  unable  to  give  you  any  advice  .  .  . 
I  love  you — this  is  my  sole  thought,  the  sole 
feeling  of  my  heart  I  Dm.  Sanin." 

Having  folded  and  sealed  this  letter, 
Sanin  was  on  the  point  of  ringing  for  the 
waiter  to  tell  him  to  carry  it  to  its  destination. 
.  .  .  No !  that  would  not  do !  Should 
he  take  it  to  Emile  ?  But  to  go  to  Xhe  shop 
where  Emile  was,  and  10  search  for  him 
amongst  the  other  clerks,  would  also  be 
exceedingly  unpleasant.  Besides,  it  was 
already  dark,  and  Emile  had  probably  left 
by  this  time.  Reflecting  in  this  manner, 
Sanin   nevertheless  put  on  his  hat  and 
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went  out ;  he  had  turned  the  first  comer 
and  was  going  round  the  next,  when,  to  his 
unspeakable  joy,  he  beheld  Emile  in  firont 
of  him.  With  a  small  bag  under  his.  arm 
and  a  roll  of  paper  in  his  hand,  the  young 
enthusiast  was  speeding  homeward. 

"  There  is  truth  in  the  saying  that  lov- 
ers are  blest  with  lucky  stars  1"  thought 
Sanin,  calling  out  at  the  same  time  to 
Emile. 

The  latter  turned,  and  recognizing  him, 
rushed  back  toward  him. 

Sanin  allowed  him  no  time  to  express  his 
great  joy  at  this  unexpected  meeting ;  but 
instantly  intrusted  the  letter  to  his  care, 
and  explained  for  whom  it  was  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  was  to  deliver  it* 
Emile  stood  listening  with  attention. 

"  No  one  must  see  it  ?"  he  asked,  with 
a  significant  and  mysterious  expression  in 
his  face  which  said,  *'  I  quite  understand 
the  drift  of  it !" 

"  Yes,  my  young  friend,"  artswered  Sa- 
nin, getting  rather  confused,  and  stroking 
Emile  on  the  cheek.  .  .  .  "And  in 
case  there  should  be  an  answer,  you  will 
bring  it  to  me,  will  you  not  ?  I  shall  be 
at  home." 

"  Oh  !  you  may  be  certain,  I  shall  bring 
it !"  whispered  Emile  gayly,  and  ran  off, 
turning  round  to  give  him  a  nod,  as  he 
scampered  away. 

Sanin  returned  home,  and  without  light- 
ing the  candles,  threw  himself  on  his 
sofa,  rested  his  head  on  his  hands,  and 
abandoned  himself  to  the  multitudinous 
sensations  of  an  avowed  love — sensations 
which  we  need  not  describe.  Those  who 
have  experienced  them  know  well  their 
sweetness  and  their  pangs ;  those  who 
have  not  passed  through  that  experience 
will  not  be  able  to  comprehend  our  mean- 
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Tiie  door  was  opened,  and  the  next  mi- 
nute Emile  made  his  appearance. 

"  I  have  brought  it,"  he  said  in  a  whisper ; 
"  here  is  your  answer !"  and  he  held  a 
small  folded  piece  of  paper  over  his  head. 

Sanin  started  firom  the  sofa  and 
snatched  it  from  his  hand.  To  conceal 
his  feelings  and  feign  indifference,  even 
before  her  brother,  was  beyond  his  power 
of  self-control. 

He  rushed  to  the  window,  and  by  the 
light  of  a  lamp  outside,  read  the  following 
lines : 

"  I  beg  and  beseech  you  not  to  come 


to  us,  not  to  show  yourself  all  day  to-mor- 
row. This  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  me.  To-morrow  will  decide  every 
thing.  I  know  you  will  not  refuse  my 
small  petition,  because    .    .    . 

"  Gemma." 

Sanin  read  the  note  twice  over.  How 
neat  and  pretty  was  that  handwriting  ! 
He  turned  to  Emile  who,  anxious  to  dis- 
play his  discretion,  was  standing  with  his 
face  to  the  wall,  digging  his  nails  into  the 
plaster,  and  called  him  by  his  name. 

Emile  instantly  ran  up  to  him.  "  What 
is  it  ?" 

"You  will  tell  somebody — you  know 
whom  I  mean — ^you  will  tell  her  that  her 
wishes  shall  be  strictly  obeyed."  (Emile 
compressed  his  lips  and  nodded  with  an 
air  of  importance.)  "  And  are  you  going 
to  be  about  to-morrow  ?" 

"  I  ?  I  shall  do  whatever  you  like." 

"  If  you  can  manage  it,  come  to  me  to- 
morrow morning  early,  and  we  shall  go 
out  for  a  whole  day's  stroll  into  the  coun- 
try   ..     .    would  you  like  that  ?" 

"What  in  the  world  should  I  enjoy 
more  than  taking  a  long  walk  with  you  ? 
Oh  I  most  certainly,  I  shall  come." 

"  But  if  you  can  not  get  away  ?" 

"  But  I  shall !" 

"  Mind — ^you  must  not  tell  them  at 
home  that  you  are  out  with  me  for  the 
whole  day." 

"  Why  should  I  ?  I  shall  not  let  them 
know  where  I  am  going." 

With  these  words,  Emile  gave  his 
friend  a  close  hug,  and  ran  off. 

Sanin  paced  up  and  down  his  room  for 
a  long  while  that  night,  and  did  not  go  to 
bed  until  late.  He  lost  himself  in  a  maze 
of  happy  thoughts,  drawn  from  the  smil- 
ing future,  so  full  of  promise  I  He  was 
glad  he  had  asked  Emile  to  spend  the 
day  with  him  ;  he  was  so  like  his  sister. 
"  He  will  remind  me  of  her,"  he  said  mus- 
ingly to  himself.  But  what  he  puzzled 
over  was  this :  how  he  could  have  felt 
differently  yesterday  from  to-day  ?  It 
seemed  to  him  as  though  he  had  always 
loved  Gemma  with  a  love  as  intense  as 
that  he  now  felt  for  her. 


XXVI. 

The  following  day,  at  8  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  Emile,  accompanied  by  Tarta- 
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glia,  went  to  the  Hotel.  He  had  deceived 
them  at  home  by  saying  that  he  was  go- 
ing first  for  a  short  walk  with  Sanin,  and 
would  return  to  his  duties  after  breakfast. 
While  the  latter  was  dressing,  Emile  ven- 
tured, though  very  hesitatingly,  to  direct 
the  conversation  to  Gemma  and  her  bro- 
ken engagement  with  Herr  Kliiber ;  but 
Sanin  rebuked  him  with  stem  silence,  and 
Emile,  to  prove  that  he  quite  understood 
why  the  subject  should  not  be  treated  so 
lightly,  returned  to  it  no  more. 

Having  first  refreshed  themselves  with 
a  cup  of  coifee,  they  set  out  on  foot  to 
Hausen,  a  small  village  no  great  distance 
from  Frankfort,  and  surrounded  by  woods. 
From  this  place  the  Taunus  hills  are  seen 
distinctly.  The  weather  was  lovely  ;  the 
sun  shone  brighdy,  without  being  too  hot ; 
a  fresh  breeze  was  stirring  the  green 
leaves,  and  shadows  of  the  clouds  above 
were  sailing  swifdy  along  the  earth.  Sa- 
nin and  Emile  soon  left  the  town  far  be- 
hind them,  and  were  stepping  out  briskly 
and  gayly  along  the  smooth  road.  They 
struck  off  into  the  wood,  and  roamed 
about  in  it  for  some  time ;  then  they 
breakfasted  at  a  small  inn  in  the  village  ; 
after  breakfast,  they  climbed  the  hills,  ad- 
mired the  different  views,  flung  stones  from 
the  summits  and  clapped  their  hands  in 
glee,  as  those  stones  went  rolling  down, 
skipping  like  rabbits,  until  some  unseen 
individual  from  below  rebuked  them  in  a 
loud  ringing  voice  ;  they  stretched  them- 
selves down  to  rest  on  the  soft,  brown 
moss ;  they  quenched  their  thirst  with 
beer  at  another  inn  ;  they  raced,  and  bet- 
ted on  each  other  as  to  who  could  run  the 
swiftest.  They  discovered  an  echo,  and 
called  to  it,  and  sang  ;  they  wrestled,  cut 
down  branches  of  trees,  decorated  their 
hats  with  ferns — and  even  danced.  Tarta- 
glia  joined  them  in  all  their  sports :  true,  he 
could  not  throw  stones,  but  he  rolled  after 
them  like  a  ball,  howled  when  Sanin  and 
Emile  sang, — and  even  drank  beer,  al- 
though with  apparent  distaste  for  that  beve- 
rage :  he  had  been  initiated  in  this  art  by 
a  student  to  whom  he  had  belonged,  once 
upon  a  time.  They  also  had  long  discus- 
sions together.  Sanin,  as  eldest,  and 
more  sensible  of  the  two,  commenced  a 
long  discourse  on  fatalism  and  man's  vo- 
cation, b\it  the  conversation  soon  took  a 
less  serious  turn.  Emile  wished  his  great 
friend  and  patron  to  tell  him  more  about 


Russia  ;  how  duels  were  fought  there ; 
whether  the  women  were  pretty,  and  if  it 
was  possible  to  learn  Russian  quickly ; 
and  what  his  feelings  were  when  the  officer 
aimed  at  him.  Sanin,  when  his  turn  ar- 
rived, cross-questioned  Emile  about  his  fa- 
ther, his  mother,  and  their  family  matters, 
— trying,  the  whole  time,  to  avoid  Gem- 
ma^s  name,  and  thinking  of  her  alone. 
And  yet,  properly  speaking,  it  was  not 
even  of  her  that  he  thought,  but  of  the 
morrow,  that  morrow  enveloped  in  myste- 
ry, sweet  uncertainty,  and  shadowy  bright- 
ness. It  seemed  as  though  a  vail,  a 
slight,  thin  vail,  was  fluttering  across  his 
mental  vision,  while  behind  that  vail  he 
felt  the  presence  of  a  sacred  image,  with  a 
bright  smile  on  its  lips,  and  with  eyes  cast 
down.  And  this  image  was  riot  that  of 
Gemma,  but  of  happiness  itself!  And 
now  at  last  his  hour  is  at  hand ;  the  vaL 
is  drawn  aside,  the  lips  of  that  image 
open,  the  eyelids  are  raised — he  beholds 
his  divinity,  and  light  and  happiness  and 
endless  joy  shine  forth  upon  him  !  He 
thinks  of  the  morrow,  and  his  heart  sick- 
ens with  suspense  and  longing  and  ever- 
returning  hope  ! 

But  these  both  bright  and  sorrowful 
musings  do  not  in  any  way  interfere  with 
his  pleasure.  They  do  not  prevent  him 
from  enjoying  a  good  dinner  with  Emile 
at  a  third  inn,  and  from  playing  at  leap- 
frog after  the  meal  is  over.  This  game 
took  place  in  an  open  meadow  .  .  . 
But  who  can  picture  Sanin's  astonishment 
and  confusion,  when,  attracted  by  Tarta- 
glia's  fierce  bark,  and  in  the  act  of  flying 
over  Emile's  back,  he  all  of  a  sudden  sees 
in  front  of  him,  standing  on  the  edge  of 
the  meadow,  two  officers,  whom  he  in- 
stantly recognizes  as  Von  Ddnhoff  and 
Von  Richter  ! 

Both  these  gentlemen  raise  their  eye- 
glasses and  stare  at  him.  Sanin  falls  bn 
his  feet,  turns  his  back  on  them,  puts  on 
his  coat  hurriedly,  says  a  word  to  Emile, 
who  'also  puts  on  his  jacket,  and  both 
walk  away  in  an  opposite  direction. 

It  was  late  when  they  returned  to 
Frankfort. 

"  I  shall  be  sure  to  get  a  scolding," 
said  Emile  to  Sanin,  bidding  him  good- 
by ;  **  but  what  does  it  matter  ?  For 
that,  I  have  had  a  splendid  day  !" 

Returning  to  his  hotel,  Sanin  'found  a 
note  from  Gemma,    She  wrote  to  appoint 
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a  meeting  with  him  pn  the  following  day, 
at  seven  in  the  morning,  in  one  of  the 
public  gardens  which  encircle  Frankfort. 

How  his  heart  beat  with  joy !  How 
happy  he  was  that  he  had  thus  blindly 
obeyed  her!  And,  heavens,  what  bliss 
was  there  not  in  store  for  him  on  the  ap- 
proaching morrow !  Long  did  his  eyes 
rest  on  her  note.  The  elegant  flourish  to 
the  little  G  at  the  end  of  the  sheet,  re- 
minded him  so  forcibly  of  her  pretty  fin- 
gers and  of  her  hand  .  .  .  He  recol- 
lected that  his  lips  had  never  yet  been 
pressed  to  that  hand  ..."  Italians," 
thought  he,  "  despite  public  opinion,  are 
bashful  and  reserved,  .  .  .  and  Gem- 
ma is  most  assuredly  so !  A  queen— a  di- 
vinity— like  marble  pure  and  white." 

There  was  one  happy  man  that  night  at 
Frankfort.  ...  He  slept;  but  he 
could  have  said  of  himself,  with  the  words 
of  the  poet, 

**  I  sleep,  but  my  heart  waketh." 

And  truly  his  heart  beat  as  lightly  as  the 
fluttering  of  the  wings  of  a  butterfly,  strug- 
gling from  out  the  heavy  dew  of  a  flower, 
and  bathed  in  the  summer  sun. 


XXVIL 

He  woke  at  five,  by  six  he  was  ready 
dressed,  and  by  half  past  six  he  was  in  the 
public  garden,  pacing  in  front  of  the  small 
summer-house  that  Gemma  had  mentioned 
in  her  note. 

It  was  a  gray,  warm  morning.  At  times 
it  threatened  to  rain,  and  tiny  drops,  as 
big  as  beads,  fell  on  Sanin's  coat ;  but  they 
soon  disappeared.  The  air  was  as  still  as 
if  there  never  had  been  any  wind ;  while 
in  the  distance  rose  a  white  vapor,  and 
the  atmosphere  was  heavy  with  the  fra- 
grance of  mignonette  and  white  acacia. 

The  shops  were  still  closed,  but  foot-pas- 
sengers were  astir  in  the  streets,  and  a  sol- 
itary carriage  was  heard  to  roll  along  occa^ 
sionally ;  but  in  the  gardens  there  was  no 
one  walking.  A  gardener  was  lazily 
sweeping  the  paths,  and  a  wretched  old 
woman,  in  a  black  cloth  cloak,  was  hurry- 
ing across  an  avenue.  Sanin  did  not  for 
a  moment  suppose  this  miserable  object  to 
be  Gemma — and  yet  the  sight  of  it  had 
made  him  start,  and  his  eyes  had  followed 
that  black  retreating  speck  into  space. 

Seven !  chimed  the  clock  in  the  tower. 


Sanin  stood  stilL  Could  it  be  possible 
that  she  was  not  coming  ?  A  chilly  tre- 
mor ran  through  him.  But  a  moment  more, 
and  he  heard  light  footsteps  behind  him, 
and  the  soft  rustle  of  a  woman's  dress. 
He  turned :  it  was  Gemma ! 

She  was  dressed  in  a  gray  mantilla,  and 
a  small  dark  bonnet  When  she  caught 
sight  of  Sanin,  she  turned  her  head  aside, 
and  coming  up  to  him,  never  uttered  a 
word,  but  hurried  on. 

"  Gemma !"  he  called  half  audibly. 

She  nodded  to  him,  and  continued  walk- 
ing on.     He  followed  her. 

She  went  past  the  summer-house,  turned 
to  the  right,  skirted  a  small  fountain  in 
which  a  sparrow  was  taking  its  morning 
bath,  and  entering  a  small  shrubbery  of 
lilacs,  dropped  down  on  a  bench. 

Sanin  seated  himself  next  to  her. 

A  moment  passed,  without  either  of 
them  saying  a  word;  she  did  not  even 
look  at  him,  and  he  dared  not  lift  his  e>uss 
to  her  face,  but  only  gazed  at  her  folded 
hands  which  held  a  small  parasol.  What 
could  they  talk  about  ?  What  could  they 
say  to  equal  the  joy  they  both  felt  at  bemg 
in  each  other's  presence  at  that  early  hour, 
and  so  near  to  each  other. 

"You — are  not  angry  with  me?"  asked 
Sanin,  at  last. 

He  could  not  have  thought  of  anything 
more  silly  to  say  than  that  ...  he 
knew  it  ...  At  all  events  it  had 
broken  the  silence. 

"  I  ?"  she  answered.  "  Wliy  should  I  be 
angry?     No." 

"  And  you  believe  in  me  ?"  he  continued. 

"  Believe  in  what  you  wrote  ?" 

"Yes." 

Gemma  inclined  her  head  and  was  si- 
lent. Her  parasol  slipped  from  out  her 
hands.  She  caught  it  quickly  before  it 
fell  to  the  ground. 

"  Oh !  believe  in  me,  believe  in  all  that 
I  wrote  to  you,"  exclaimed  Sanin,  with 
fervor,  his  diffidence  suddenly  vanishing. 
"  If  there  is  any  truth  on  earth,  any  sacred 
and  undoubted  truth — ^it  is  this,  that  I  love 
you,  love  you  passionately,  Gemma !" 

She  gave  him  a  hurried  searching  glance, 
and  again  almost  dropped  her  parasol. 

"  Believe  in  me,  believe  in  m^"  he  re- 
peated beseechingly,  stretching  out  his 
hands  towards  her;  but  not  daring  to 
touch  her.  "  What  would  you  wish  me  to 
do  ...  to  assure  you  of  my  sinceri- 
ty ?" 
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Again  she  turned  to  look  at  him. 

"  Tell  me,  Monsieur  Dimitri,"  she  at  last 
said :  "  three  days  ago  when  you  came  to 
offer  me  your  advice — you  did  not  know 
then — you  did  not  feel     .     .     ." 

"  I  felt,"  interrupted  Sanin,  "  but  did  not 
know.  I  have  loved  you  since  the  very 
first  moment  I  saw  you ;  but  I  did  not 
know  how  precious  you  were  to  me,  until 
now !  Besides,  they  told  me  you  were 
plighted  to  another  .  .  .  And  as  to 
your  mother's  wishes  ...  in  the  first 
place :  how  could  I  refuse  to  oblige  her  ? 
secondly  ...  I  delivered  them  to 
you  in  a  manner  that  might  have  led  you 
to  suppose    .     .     ." 

Heavy  steps  were  heard  close  by,  and  a 
stout  gentleman,  with  a  traveling  bag 
thrown  across  his  shoulder,  and  apparently 
a  foreigner,  suddenly  emerged  from  the 
bushes,  and,  with  the  usual  unceremonious- 
ness of  a  traveler,  scrutinized  the  couple 
seated  on  the  bench,  gave  a  loud  cough, 
and  passed  on  further. 

"  Your  mother,"  continued  Sanin,  as  the 
retreating  footsteps  died  away,  "  told  me 
that  your  refusal  of  Herr  Kliiber  would 
give  rise  to  much  scandal,"  (Gemma  frown- 
ed slightly  at  these  words;)  "  that  my  own 
behavior  had  partly  been  the  cause  of 
these  unpleasant  rumors,  and  that  conse- 
quently I  was — in  a  way — bound  to  do 
my  utmost  in  persuading  you  not  to  break 
off  your  engagement  with  your  affianced 
husband,  Herr  Kliiber." 

"  Monsieur  Dimitri,"  said  Gemma,  pass- 
ing her  hand  over  her  hair  on  the  side 
next  to  Sanin,  "  do  not  call  him  my  affianc- 
ed husband.  I  shall  never  be  his  wife.  I 
have  refused  him." 

"  You  have  refused  him  ?    When  ? 

"  Yesterday." 

"  Refused  him  yourself?" 

"  Yes.  At  our  own  house.     He  came  to 


us. 


)) 


"  Gemma !  Then  you  love  me  ?" 

She  turned  to  him. 

"Otherwise — should  I  have  come 
here  ?"  she  whispered,  and  her  hands 
dropped  on  the  bench. 

Sanin  took  up  those  powerless  hands, 
and  with  their  palms  upturned,  pressed 
them  to  his  lips.  Now  was  that  vail 
lifted.  This  was  his  happiness,  this  his  ra- 
diant image!  He  raised  his  head  and 
looked  at  Gemma,  long  and  fixedly.  She 
«ilso  looked  up  at  him — but  shyly  from  be- 
neath her  eyebrows;  and  her  half-closed 


eyes  gleamed  with  bright,  blissful  tears! 
There  was  no  smile  on  her  face,  but  it 
was  radiant  with  happiness. 

He  longed  to  take  and  clasp  her  to  his 
breast,  but  she  drew  away  from  him,  and 
shook  her  head  in  rebuke.  "  Wait,*'  those 
joyful  eyes  seemed  to  say  to  him. 

"  O  Gemma !"  exclaimed  Sanin,  "  could 
I  ever  have  thought  that  you  would 
love  me !" 

"  I  myself  never  dreamt  of  it,"  said 
Gemma,  in  a  low  voice. 

*'  Could  I  ever  have  thought,"  ,conti- 
nued  Sanin, "  when  arriving  here  at  Frank- 
fort, where  I  intended  staying  only  a  few 
hours,  that  I  should  find  my  life's  happi- 
ness here !" 

"  Your  life's  happiness !  Is  that  truly 
so  ?"  said  Gemma,  with  eager  inquiry. 

"  My  life's,  my  everlasting  happiness !" 
he  exclaimed,  in  a  fresh  outburst  of  feel- 
ing. 

The  gardener's  spade  was  heard  scraping 
the  ground  within  a  few  paces  firom  where 
they  sat. 

"  Come  home,"  whispered  Gemma ;  "  let 
us  go  together,  will  you  ?" 

If  she  had  said  at  that  moment :  "Throw 
yourself  into  the  sea,  will  you  ?"  he  would 
have  rushed  headlong,  before  she  could 
have  had  time  ever  to  utter  the  last  two 
words. 

They  left  the  garden  together  and  return- 
ed home,  not  by  the  public  streets,  but 
choosing  the  by-ways  and  lanes. 


XXVIII. 

Sanin  walked  by  Gemma's  side,  never 
taking  his  eyes  off  her,  never  ceasing  to 
smile,  while  she  seemed  at  times  to  hurry 
along,  at  times  to  linger  back.  In  truth, 
both  of  them— he  as  pale  as  death,  she 
flushed  with  excitement — ^looked  as  though 
they  were  wandering  in  a  mist  All  that 
had  transpired  a  few  short  minutes  ago, 
that  surrender  of  the  soul  to  another,  had 
been  so  forcible,  so  novel,  and  so  strangely 
sweet ;  every  thing  in  their  life  had  shifted 
and  changed  so  suddenly  that  they  were 
unable  to  collect  their  thoughts,  and  could 
only  liken  this  storm  of  events  that  had 
overtaken  and  surrounded  them,  to  that 
evening  gale  which  had  almost  driven  them 
into  each  other's  arms.  As  Sanin  followed 
by  her  side,  he  felt  that  he  even  saw  her 
now  in  a  different  light :  he  noticed  several 
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peculiarities  in  her  walk,  and  in  her  move- 
ments, and  heavens  !  how  unutterably  dear 
and  pretty  were  they  to  him !  And  she  felt 
conscious  of  his  thoughts. 

They  had  never  loved  before;  thus  all 
the  magic  of  first  love  was  casting  its  sub- 
tle power  over  them.  First  love  is  like  a 
revolution  —  the  uniform,  regular  line  of 
life .  is  rent  asunder  and  destroyed  in  one 
moment ;  youth  stands  on  the  barricade,  its 
bright  banner  waving  aloft,  and  whatever 
fate  awaits  it,  death  or  new  life,  it  greets 
each  with  a  radiant  welcome. 

"  That  looks  very  like  our  old  friend !" 
said  San  in,  pointing  with  his  finger  to  a 
muffled  figure,  skirting  the  road  in  haste,  as 
though  anxious  to  escape  recognition.  In 
the  midst  of  his  great  happiness,  he  felt  the 
necessity  of  talking  to  Gemma,  not  of  love — 
that  was  settled,  and  sacred — but  on  in- 
different subjects. 

"  Yes,  that  is  Pantaleone,"  she  answered 
gayly ;  "  very  likely  he  followed  my  footsteps 
when  I  left  home ;  even  yesterday  he  would 
not  lose  me  out  of  his  sight.  He  guesses 
all !" 

"He  guesses  all!"  repeated  Sanin  in 
rapturous  delight.  What  could  Gemma 
have  found  to  say  that  would  not  have 
sent  him  into  ecstasies  ? 

Then  he  asked  her  to  relate  to  him  all  that 
had  happened  the  day  before.  And  she 
commenced  telling  him,  hurriedly,  confus- 
edly, smiling,  drawing  short  siglifi  and  ex- 
changing short,  bright  glances  with  him. 
She  told  him  how,  after  the  conversation 
of  the  other  day,  her  mother  had  tried  to 
bring  her,  at  last,  to  a  final  decision ;  how 
she  had  escaped  Frau  Lenore's  persecution 
by  promising  to  give  a  decisive  answer  in 
the  course  of  a  day ;  how  she  had  plead- 
ed for  that  short  reprieve,  and  how  trying 
it  had  been  to  her;  how  unexpectedly 
Herr  KlUber  had  made  his  appearance, 
more  starched  and  affected  than  ever;  "  how 
he  announced  his  displeasure  at  the  boy- 
ish, unpardonable,  and,  to  him,  deeply  of- 
fensive (that  was  the  term  he  used)  sally  of 
the  Russian  stranger — he  meant  your  duel — 
and  demanded  that  you  should  be  no  long- 
er admitted  into  the  house.  *  Because,' 
he  added,"  and  here  Gemma  mimicked  his 
voice  and  manner,  "  *  it  casts  a  slur  on  me, 
as  though  I  myself  could  not  have  pro- 
tected my  afllianced  wife  if  I  had  thought 
it  requisite  to  do  so !  All  Frankfort  will 
know  to-morrow  that  the  stranger  has 
fought  with  the  officer  in   my  affianced 


wife's  cause,  and  how  does  that  look  ?  It 
is  a  slur  on  my  honor !'  Mamma  agreed  with 
him,  just  fancy!  but  I  at  once  informed 
him  that  he  gave  himself  but  useless  anxi- 
ety about  his  honor  and  his  own  person ; 
that  there  was  no  necessity  whatever 
for  him  to  take  offense  at  the  reports  con- 
cerning his  affianced  wife,  because  I  was 
no  longer  engaged  to  him  and  never  should 
be  his  wife!  To  tell  you  frankly,  it  had 
been  my  intention  to  speak  first  to  you,  be- 
fore giving  him  my  final  refusal;  but  he 
came,  and  I  could  not  help  saying  what  I 
did.  Mamma  even  screamed  with  fright, 
and  I  went  out  into  the  other  room  and 
brought  him  his  ring.  You  never  noticed 
that  I  took  off  that  ring  two  days  ago,  and 
returned  it  to  him.  He  was  very  much  of- 
fended ;  but  being  an  exceedingly  conceit- 
ed, boastful  man,  he  did  not  say  much 
more  about  it,  and  went  away.  Of  course, 
I  had  a  great  deal  to  hear  firom  Mamma, 
and  it  was  painful  for  me  to  see  the  anger 
I  had  caused,  and  I  thought  that  I  had 
been  too  rash ;  but  I  had  your  note — and 
without  it  r  knew — " 

"  That  I  loved  you,"  said  Sanin. 

"  Yes,  that  you  loved  me." 

Thus  spoke  Gemma,  embarrassed  and 
smiling,  and  dropping  her  voice  and  be- 
coming silent,  whenever  any  one  came  to- 
ward them  or  passed  them.  And  Sanin 
listened  to  her  in  raptures,  delighting  as 
much  in  the  very  sound  of  her  voice,  as  the 
day  before  he  had  admired  her  handwrit- 
ing. 

"  Mamma  is  very  angry,"  began  Gemma 
again,  and  her  words  flowed  in  quick  suc- 
cession ;  "  she  can  not  at  all  imagine  that 
Herr  KlQber  may  have  become  distasteful 
to  me ;  that  I  was  marrying  not  for  love,  but 
simply  on  the  strength  of  her  entreaties. 
She  has  her  suspicions  about  you ;  that  is 
to  say,  to  speak  plainly,  she  is  convinced 
that  I  am  in  love  with  you,  and  it  grieves 
her  all  the  more  to  think  that  only  three 
days  ago  those  suspicions  never  entered 
her  head,  and  that  she  charged  you  to  use 
your  persuasive  powers  over  me.  And 
what  a  strange  charge  it  was,  was  it  not  ? 
And  now  she  calls  you  a  deep,  sly  man  ; 
she  says  that  you  betrayed  her  confidence, 
and  she  warns  me  that  you  will  deceive 
me  also." 

"  But,  Gemma,"  exclaimed  Sanin,  "  did 
you  not  tell  her  .    .     .     ." 

"  I  told  her  nothing !  What  right  had  I 
before  consulting  you  ?" 
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"  Gemma,  I  hope  that  now,  at  all  events, 
you  will  confess  every  thing  to  her ;  you 
will  take  me  to  her ;  I  wish  to  prove  to 
your  mother  that  I  am  no  deceiver  !" 

Sanin*s  breast  was  heaving  with  a  sudden 
storm  of  noble  and  fervent  feelings. 

She  looked  at  him  in  wonder.  "You 
eally  wish  to  go  now  to  Mamma  with  me  ? 
To  Mamma,  who  persists  in  assuring  me, 
that  whatever  exists  between  us  is  an  im- 
possibility, and  can  never  lead  to  any 
thing  ?"  There  was  one  word  that  Gemma 
had  not  the  courage  to  say.  It  scorched 
her  lips  ;  but  Sanin  was  all  the  more  willing 
to  utter  it. 

"  To  marry  you.  Gemma,  to  be  your  hus- 
band, I  know  of  no  greater  bliss  !'* 

To  his  love,  to  his  magnanimity,  to  his 
determination,  he  already  knew  no  bounds. 

Hearing  these  words.  Gemma,  who  had 
stood  still  a  moment,  quickened  her  pace. 
It  seemed  as  though  she  wished  to  escape 
from  this  unexpected  weight  of  happiness. 

But  all  of  a  sudden  her  feet  gave  way. 
Turning  the  lane,  and  within  a  few  steps 
of  her,  she  beheld  Herr  Klttber,  in  a  new 
hat,  new  coat,  upright  as  an  arrow,  and  with 
his  hair  as  curly  as  a  poodle's.  He  noticed 
Gemma  and  Sanin,  and  gave  a  kind  of  in- 
ward snort,  and  throwing  himself  back,  ad- 
vanced towards  them  with  a  jaunty,  dash- 
ing air.  Sanin  was  rather  startled  the  first 
moment  at  this  sudden  apparition;  but 
looking  into  KlUber's  face,  to  which  the 
owner  had  striven  to  give  an  expression  of 
mingled  contempt,  surprise,  and  pity,  look- 
ing into  that  meaningless  pink  and  white 
face,  he  felt  a  sudden  rise  of  indignation, 
and  stepped  past  him. 

Gemma  caught  hold  of  Sanin's  hand, 
and  with  quiet  determination  holding  out 
her  own,  looked  her  former  suitor  full  in  the 
face.  Kliiber  screwed  up  his  eyes,  writhed, 
sprang  to  one  side,  and  muttering  between 
his  teeth  :  "The  old  end  of  the  song!" 
(Das  alte  Ende  vom  Liede!)  passed  on 
with  the  same  light  jaunty  step. 

"  What  did  he  say,  the  good-for-nothing 
fellow  ?"  asked  Sanin,  turning  to  run  after 
him ;  but  Gemma  held  him  back,  and  walk- 
ed on,  not  withdrawing  the  hand  that  lay 
in  his. 

The  Roselli  house  was  now  in  sight. 
Gemma  stood  still  again. 

"  Dimitri,  Monsieur  Dimitri,"  she  said ; 
"  we  have  not  entered  that  house  yet,  we 
have  not  yet  seen  Mamma.  If  you  wish  to 
think  it  over  if you  are  still  free  Dimitri." 


In  reply,  Sanin  pressed  her  hand  tightly, 
tightly  to  his  breast,  and  led  her  on. 

"  Mamma,"  said  Gemma,  entering  with 
Sanin  the  room  where  sat  Frau  Lenoie, 
"  I  have  brought  you  the  right  one  !" 

XXIX. 

If  Gemma  had  declared  that  she  had 
brought  with  her  the  cholera  or  Death 
itself,  Frau  Lenore,  one  would  suppose, 
could  not  have  received  the  intelligence 
in  greater  despair.  She  at  once  repaired 
to  a  comer,  turned  her  face  to  the  wall, 
and  burst  into  tears,  sobbing  and  wailing 
like  a  Russian  peasant  woman  over  tlie 
grave  of  her  husband  or  son.  At  first. 
Gemma  was  so  dismayed  that  she  did  not 
even  go  up  to  her  mother,  but  stood  like 
a  statue,  in  the  centre  of  the  room ;  while 
Sanin  became  quite  bewildered,  and  could 
have  given  way  to  tears  himselC  This 
ceaseless  wailing  lasted  an  hour — a  whole 
hour !  Pantaleone  took  the  precaution  of 
closing  the  outer  door  of  the  shop,  in  case 
of  any  one  entering — although,  fortunately, 
it  was  still  early  in  the  morning.  The  old 
man  himself  was  perplexed,  and  did  not 
in  any  way  approve  of  the  haste  with 
which  Gemma  and  Sanin  had  acted; 
nevertheless  he  would  not  venture  to  judge 
them,  and  was  willing  to  offer  them  his 
protection,  if  needful;  his  aversion  for 
KlQber  was  so  intense !  Emile  considered 
himself  the  mediator  between  his  friend 
and  sister,  and  almost  prided  himself  on 
the  successful  turn  affairs  had  taken  I  He 
was  utterly  unable  to  understand  Frau 
Lenore's  grief,  and  came  to  the  heartfelt 
conclusion  there  and  then,  that  women, 
even  the  best  of  them,  suffered  from  a  lack 
of  reflective  qualities!  Sanin  was  the 
most  to  be  pitied.  Frau  Lenore  sobbed 
still  louder,  and  motioned  him  away  with 
her  hands  whenever  he  drew  nearer 
toward  her;  and  it  was  in  vain  that 
he  exclaimed  from  a  distance,  several 
times  and  in  a  loud  voice:  "I  asic  for 
the  hand  of  your  daughter!"  Frau  Le- 
nore felt  particularly  annoyed  with  herself^ 
that  she  could  have  been  so  blind,  and 
noticed  nothing !  "  Had  but  my  Giovan' 
Battista  been  alive,"  she  kept  repeating 
through  her  tears,  **  all  this  would  never 
have  happened !" — "  Good  God,  but  what 
is  all  this  about  ?"  thought  Sanin,  "  it  is 
too  ridiculous!"  He  dared  not  look  at 
Gemma,  nor  did  she  either  venture    to 
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raise  her  eyes  to  him.  She  confined  her- 
self to  patiently  devoting  all  her  attention 
to  her  mother,  who  at  first  only  repulsed 
her  advances. 

But  at  length,  little  by  little,  the  storm 
subsided.  Frau  Lenore  ceased  crying, 
allowed  Gemma  to  lead  her  from  out  the 
comer  she  had  retired  into,  to  seat  her  in 
the  arm-chair  by  the  window,  and  to  give 
her  some  orange-flower  water;  allowed 
Sanin,  not  to  approach  her— -oh  !  no — ^but 
at  least  to  remain  in  the  room — (before 
she  had  commanded  him  to  leave  her 
presence) — and  no  longer  contradicted 
and  interrupted  him  when  he  spoke. 
Sanin  lost  no  time  in  improving  the  shin- 
ing hour,  and  displayed  most  astonishing 
eloquence :  he  could  hardly  have  express- 
ed his  intentions  and  feelings  to  Gemma 
herself  more  convincingly  or  with  greater 
ardor.  These  feelings  were  the  sincerest, 
these  intentions  the  purest.  He  did  not 
conceal  from  Frau  Lenore  or  firom  himself 
the  disadvantages  of  these  intentions ;  but 
these  disadvantages  were  only  imaginary 
ones.  True,  he  was  a  foreigner,  they  had 
not  known  him  long,  they  knew  nothing 
positive  about  himself  personally  or  about 
his  income :  but  he  was  prepared  to  bring 
forward  all  the  necessary  proofs  that  he 
was  respectable  and  not  in  poverty;  he 
would  refer  her  to  countrymen  of  his  own 
who  would  testify  to  the  truth  of  his  asser- 
tions !  He  hoped  that  Gemma  would  be 
happy  with  him,  and  that  he  would  be 
able  to  render  her  separation  firom  her 
family  less  painful  to  her !  At  the  mention 
of  this  separation — the  one  word  "  separa- 
tion" was  almost  the  ruin  of  the  whole 
thing — Frau  Lenore  looked  stimned  and 
trembled  all  over.  Sanin  hastened  to  re- 
mark that  the  parting  would  only  be  a 
temporary  one,  and  that  after  all,  perhaps, 
there  would  even  be  none  at  all  I 

His  eloquence  was  not  lost  in  air;  Frau 
Lenore  began  now  to  look  at  him,  though 
haughtily  and  reproachfully,  but  no  lon- 
ger with  the  same  repugnance  and  anger; 
then  she  allowed  him  to  draw  near  her 
and  even  to  sit  next  her,  (Gemma  sat  on 
h.r  other  side ;)  she  reproached  him  not 
by  looks  alone,  but  in  words,  which  show- 
ed her  heart  was  softening :  she  began  to 
complain,  and  her  complaints  grew  milder 
and  calmer;  they  were  followed  by  alter- 
nate questions  directed  at  times  to  her 
daughter,  at  times  to  Sanin;  then  she 
allowed  him  to  take  her  by  the  hand,' and 


did  not  draw  it  away ;  then  she  cried  again, 
but  with  other  tears ;  then  she  smiled  sad- 
ly and  regretted  the  absence  of  Giovan* 
Battista,  but  in  a  different  sense  this  timd. 
Another  moment  went  by,  and  both  cul- 
prits, Sanin  and  Gemma,  were  on  their 
knees  at  her  feet,  and  she  was  placing  her 
hands  on  their  heads ;  yet  another  moment, 
and  they  were  embracing  and  kissing  her, 
and  Emile,  with  a  face  beaming  with  de- 
light, had  rushed  into  the  room,  and 
thrown  himself  into  that  closely  joined 
group. 

Pantaleone  peered  into  the  room,  smil- 
ed and  contracted  his  brows  both  at  the 
same  time,  and  going  into  the  shop  open- 
ed the  outer  door. 


The  transition  from  despair  to  grief,  and 
again  fi-om  grief  to  gentle  resignation,  had 
been  rather  sudden  in  Frau  Lenore; 
but  this  gentle  resignation  soon  turned 
into  a  feeling  of  secret  satisfaction  which, 
however,  she  strove  to  conceal  and  restrain 
in  vai'ious  ways,  for  propriety's  sake.  Sanin 
had  inspired  her  with  a  favorable  impres- 
sion from  the  very  first  day  she  saw  him ; 
having  familiarized  herself  with  the  idea  of 
having  him  for  a  son-in-law,  she  now  no 
longer  found  any  thing  particularly  dis- 
agreeable in  the  thought  of  it,  although 
she  deemed  it  her  duty  to  retain  a  some- 
what offended  air—or  rather  a  troubled  ex- 
pression. The  events  that  had  taken  place 
during  the  last  few  days  were  so  imusual ; 
one  thing  had  led  to  another!  As  a 
practical  woman  and  as  a  mother,  Frau 
Lenore  considered  it  also  her  duty  to  sub- 
ject him  to  various  questions ;  and  Sanin, 
who,  when  he  went  to  meet  Gemma  in 
the  morning,  had  no  idea  whatever  of 
proposing  marriage  to  her — true,  he  did 
not  think  of  any  thing  at  the  time,  but  only 
yielded  himself  entirely  to  his  passion — 
Sanin  entered  into  his  new  r81e  readily, 
and  one  may  say  boldly,  and  gave  her 
minute  and  willing  answers  to  all  her  ques- 
tions. Being"  convinced  that  he  was  a 
real  bom  nobWi  and  even  showing  some 
astonishment  that  he  was  not  a  prince, 
Frau  Lenore  assumed  a  serious  air  and 
"  warned  him  beforehand "  that  she  in- 
tended to  be  thoroughly  and  unceremoni- 
ously frank  with  him,  as  the  sacred  duty  of 
a  mother  obliged  her  to  be  so ;  to  which 
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Sanin  answered  that  it  was  only  what  he 
expected  of  her,  and  besought  her  himself 
to  show  him  no  mercy ! 

Then  Frau  Lenore  told  him  that  Herr 
Kluber — (in  mentioning  his  name,  she 
sighed  faintly,  compressed  her  lips  and 
hesitated) — Hen*  Kluber,  Gemma's  former 
suitor,  was  already  in  the  possession  of  an 
income  of  eight  thousand  guldens  —  and 
with  each  year  this  sum  would  increase 
considerably — but  what  was  the  extent  of 
his,  Mr.  Sanin's,  income  ? 

"  Eight  thousand  guldens,"  repeated 
Sanin  slowly.  "  In  our  money,  that  is 
about  fifteen  thousand  rubles.  My  in- 
come is  very  much  less.  I  have  a  small 
estate  in  the  government  of  Toula.  Pro- 
perly managed,  it  might  and  would  most 
certainly  bring  me  in  five  or  six  thousand. 
And  if  I  enter  the  service,  I  could  easily 
receive  a  pay  of  two  thousand," 

"  To  enter  the  service  in  Russia  ?"  ex- 
claimed Frau  Lenore,  "  Then,  conse- 
quently, I  should  have  to  part  with 
Gemma !" 

"  I  might  enter  into  diplomacy,"  said 
Sanin  quickly ;  "  I  have  some  connections 
— then  the  service  is  abroad.  But  there  is 
another  thing  I  might  do — and  that  is 
better  still :  sell  my  estate  and  employ  the 
Cctpital  derived  from  it  in  some  profitable 
enterprise,  namely,  in  improving  and  per- 
fecting your  business."  Sanin  felt  conscious 
of  the  incongruity  of  this  proposal,  but  an 
indescribable  spirit  of  venture  had  taken 
possession  of  him.  He  looked  at  Gemma, 
who,  since  the  commencement  of  this 
"  practical  conversation,"  kept  constantly 
rising  from  her  chair,  walking  about  the 
room,  and  returning  to  her  seat — he  looked 
at  her — and  all  obstacles  vanished,  and  he 
felt  ready  to  settle  all  things,  in  the  best 
possible  manner,  if  only  she  could  be  re- 
lieved from  all  anxiety ! 

"  Herr  Kluber  also  wished  to  give  me 
a  small  sum  for  the  improvement  of  the 
business,"  said  Frau  Lenore  after  some 
hesitation. 

"Mother!  for  God's  sake!  Mother!" 
exclaimed  Gemma  in  Italian. 

"  These  things  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  good  time,  my  daughter," 
answered  Frau  Lenore  in  the  same  lan- 
guage. 

She  addressed  herself  again  to  Sanin, 
and  commenced  inquiring  about  the  laws 
existing  in  Russia  relating  to  marriages, 
and  whether  there  were  any  impediments 


in  entering  into  matrimony  with  a  Catholic, 
as  there  were  in  Prussia.  (At  that  time, 
in  the  year  1840,  all  Germany  still  re- 
membered the  dispute  of  the  Prussian 
Government  with  the  Archbishop  of  Co- 
logne, arising  from  mixed  marriages.) 
When  Frau  Lenore  heard  that  marrying 
a  Russian  noble,  her  daughter  would  be- 
come noble  herself,  she  exhibited  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  satisfaction.  "  But  must 
you  not  first  return  to  Russia  ?"  she  said. 

"  Why  ?" 

"  Why  not  ?  You  must  receive  per- 
mission from  your  sovereign  ?"  Sanin 
explained  to  her  that  this  was  entirely  un- 
necessary ;  but  that,  may  be,  he  would  be 
obliged  to  go  to  Russia  before  the  wed- 
ding for  a  short  time  —  (saying  this,  his 
heart  sank  within  him — and  Gemma,  who 
was  watching  him,  saw  the  pain  these 
words  occasioned  him — blushed  and  grew 
pensive) — and  that  while  there  he  would 
seize  every  opportunity  of  disposing  ol 
his  property ;  at  all  events,  he  would  bring 
back  the  needful  money. 

"I  should  like  you  also  to  bring  me 
some  good  Astrakhan  skins  for  a  mantle," 
said  Frau  Lenore;  "they  say  they  are 
wonderfully  good  there,  and  wonderfully 
cheap." 

"  Certainly,  with  the  greatest  pleasure, 
I  shall  bring  you  and  Gemma  some !"  ex- 
claimed Sanin. 

"  And  bring  me  a  morocco  leather  cap 
worked  with  silver,"  put  in  Emile,  looking 
in  from  the  next  room. 

"Very  well,  I  shall — and  Pantaleone 
shall  have  a  pair  of  slippers." 

"What  is  that  for?  What  for?"  said 
Frau  Lenore.  "  We  are  speaking  seriously. 
But  I  wish  to  make  another  observation," 
added  the  practical  lady.  "  You  say  you 
will  sell  your  property.  But  how  will  you 
accomplisji  that  ?  Then,  apparently,  you 
will  have  to  sell  your  peasants  also !" 

Sanin  was  taken  aback.  He  recollected 
that,  when  talking  to  Mme.  Roselli  and 
her  daughter  on  the  Serf  question,  which, 
according  to  his  own  words,  awakened 
the  deepest  indignation  within  him,  he  re- 
peatedly assured  them  that  never  and  bn 
no  account  would  he  sell  his  serfe,  as  he 
considered  such  a  sale  to  be  an  unnatural 
proceeding. 

"  I  shall  try  to  sell  my  property  to  a 
man  whom  I  know  thoroughly,"  said  he, 
rather  hesitatingly,  "  or,  perhaps,  the  pea- 
sants will  want  to  buy  their  liberty." 
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"  That  would  be  far  better,"  acquiesced 
Frau  Lenore,  "  otherwise  to  sell  human  be- 
ings .  .  ."  "  Barbari !"  growled  Panta- 
leone  who  had  put  in  his  head  at  the  door, 
after  Emile,  shook  his  tuft  of  hair,  and  van- 
ished again." 

"  Horrible !"  thought  Sanin  to  himself — 
and  looked  stealthily  toward  Gemma. 
She  seemed  not  to  have  noticed  his  last 
words,  "  Well,  never  mind  !"  thought  he 
again. 

This  practical  conversation  continued 
until  dinner  time.  Frau  Lenore  had  be- 
come by  this  time  quite  appeased,  and 
already  called  Sanin,  Dimitri ;  shook  her 
finger  at  him  fondly,  and  promised  to  be 
revenged  for  his  artfulness.  Many  and 
minute  were  the  questions  she  put  to  him 
about  his  country,  a^  "  that  was  also  of 
great  importance;"  she  requested  him  to 
describe  the  marriage  ceremony,  as  it  is 
performed  in  the  Russian  church,  and 
went'into  ecstasies  beforehand  at  Gemma's 
appearance  in  a  white  dress,  with  a  golden 
crown  on  her  head. 

"  She  is  beautiful,  and  like  a  queen," 
said  the  old  lady  with  all  the  pride  of  a 
mother ;  "  there  are  no  queens  ever  as 
beautiful  in  the  world  !" 

"There  is  not  another  Gemma  in  the 
world  !"  put  in  Sanin. 

"  Yes ;  and  that  is  why  she  is  called 
Gemma !"  (It  is  well  known  that  Gemma 
in  Italian  means  a  gem.) 

Gemma  rushed  to  embrace  and  kiss  her 
mother.  It  seemed  that  only  now  she 
breathed  freely — that  only  now  the  crush- 
ing weight  had  fallen  from  off  her  soul. 

And  Sanin  suddenly  felt  himself  so 
happy,  his  heart  was  so  full  of  childish  joy 
at  the  thought,  that  those  dreams  he  had 
indulged  in,  in  those  very  same  rooms, 
had  all  come  to  pass;  his  spirits  and  energy 
rose  so  rapidly  that  he  immediately  be- 
took himself  to  the  shop  and  was  deter- 
mined on  standing  behind  the  counter  as 


he  had  done  a  short  time  ago.  "  I  have 
the  full  right  to  assist  I  Am  I  not  one  of 
the  family  now  ?"  And  he  actually  took 
up  his  position  behind  the  counter  and 
served  the  customers,  />.,  sold  to  two  little 
girls  one  pound  of  sweets  and  weighed  off 
two,  taking  ony  half  the  money. 

At  dinner  he  took  his  seat  next  Gemma 
as  her  recognized  lover.  Emile  never 
ceased  laughing  all  the  time,  and  worried 
Sanin  to  take  him  to  Russia  with  him.  It 
was  decided  that  Sanin  should  leave  in 
two  weeks.  Pantaleone  alone  had  such 
a  stem  countenance  that  Frau  Lenore 
felt  herself  obliged  to  reprove  him  for  it, 
adding  contemptuously :  "  And  this  indeed 
was  the  second  in  the  duel !"  Pantaleone 
only  looked  at  her  from  beneath  his  eye- 
brows. 

Gemma  was  silent  ail  through  dinner, 
but  she  had  never  looked  more  beautiful 
or  happier.  After  dinner,  she  called  Sanin 
out  into  the  garden  for  a  minute,  and, 
standing  by  the  very  same  bench  where 
she  had  sorted  the  cherries  three  days  ago, 
said  to  him  :  "  Dimitri,  do  not  be  angry 
with  me,  but  I  wish  to  remind  you*'once 
more,  that  you  are  not  to  consider  your- 
self bound."  He  would  not  allow  her  to 
continue  what  she  was  about  to  say. 
Gemma  bent  her  face  down.  "  And  as  to 
what  mamma  said — you  remember  ?  about 
the  difference  in  our  faith,  this  is  what  I 
think  of  it." 

She  seized  a  small  garnet  cross  that 
hung  on  her  neck  on  a  thin  cord,  pulled 
tlie  cord  violently  and  burst  it — ^and  gave 
him  the  cross. 

"  If  I  am  yours,  then  your  faith  is  my 
faith !"  Sanin's  eyes  were  still  moist  with 
tears  when  he  returned  with  Gemma  into 
the  house. 

Toward  evening  every  thing  went  on 
in  the  usual  routine.  They  even  played 
at  tressetti, 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  PROTESTANT  RESTORATION  IN 

The  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  did 
not,  as  Louis  XIV.  intended  that  it  should, 
destroy  French  Protestantism;  but  it  made 
an  important  difference  in  its  type  and 
character.  The  great  Huguenot  exodus 
that  supervened  upon  the  measure  of 
1 685- is  commonly  reputed  to  have  carried 
off  about  300,000  of  the  population  of  the 


FRANCE  IN  THE  LAST  [CENTURY. 

kingdom;  and  it  so  happened  that  these 
consisted  mainly  of  the  middle,  industrial 
classes :  effectively,  at  that  time,  the  best 
blood  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  difficult  to 
estimate  what  gain  might  have  accrued  to 
the  character  of  the  French  nation  as  a 
whole,  had  the  paper-mills  of  Angoumois, 
the    tan-yards   of  Touraine,    the  ribbon- 
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looms  of  Lyons,  continued  to  be  worked 
in  increasing  proportions  by  a  steady, 
sober,  God-fearing  race,  alive  to  the  rights  of 
conscience,  but  sufficiently  enlightened  by 
common  sense  to  discard  the  vagaries  of 
superstitious  fanaticism.  The  middle- 
class  Protestants  mostly  emigrated  and 
enriched  other  lands  by  their  industries 
and  their  solid  (qualities.  The  upper  class 
Protestants  turned  back  to  the  State  reli- 
gion, through  the  portals  of  which  alone 
Court  favor  and  worldly  reputation  could 
be  gained.  There  remained  the  lower 
classes,  the  peasantry  and  mechanics, 
amongst  whom  Calvinism  might  still  count 
some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  adherents ; 
people  too  poor  or  too  ignorant  to  think 
of  quitting  the  country  where  they  had 
been  brought  up  ;  and  too  obscure  to  have 
attracted  Ynuch  attention  to  themselves 
had  they  been  disposed  to  remain  quiet. 
In  the  West  and  North  of  France  they 
were  content  in  general  so  to  remain ; 
keeping  up  as  much  as  they  dared  the  tra- 
ditions of  their  faith,  but  not  inviting  by 
wilful  acts  the  ill-will  of  the  authorities. 
In  Dauphine  and  I.anguedoc,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  hardy  population,  inclined 
to  fanaticism,  and  worked  upon  by  the  mys- 
tic utterances  of  teachers  drawn  from  their 
own  ranks,  broke  out  into  the  famous 
Camisard  revolt.  P'or  three  years  amid 
the  rugged  fastnesses  of  the  Cevennes, 
some  two  thousand  peasantry  of  these 
southern  provinces  resisted  with  success 
the  efforts  of  the  best  officers  and  most 
carefully  trained  soldiers  of  Louis  XIV.  to 
overpower  them;  albeit  outnumbered  as 
by  thirty  to  one,  and  manoeuvred,  not  by 
skilled  generalship,  but  by  the  supposed 
inspirations  of  their  unlettered  *  prophets.* 
The  phenomenon  of  the  Inspires  is  the 
most  notable  fact  connected  with  this  sur- 
vival of  Protestantism  in  the  South  of 
France.  We  have  seen  how,  in  quite  re- 
cent times,  a  belief  in  visible  communica- 
tions with  the  other  world  is  still  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  people  inhabiting  that  por- 
tion of  the  realm.  The  Catholic  pilgrim- 
ages to  La  Salette  and  Lourdes,  the  wild 
stories  of  the  Virgin  Mary's  appearance  on 
mountain  slopes  and  river  banks  to  shep- 
herd boys  and  girls,  which  first;,  incited 
those  pilgrimages — what  are  these  save  re- 
productions, under  other  formulas,  of  the 
tendencies  wliich  helped  to  mould  the 
Calvinist  *  prophets  '  and  *  prophetesses '  of 
tlie  Desert  in  the  days  of  Louis  XIV.  and 


the  Regency?  The  'prophets'  first  ap- 
peared immediately  after  the  Revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  when,  the  fancies 
of  youth  being  heated  by  the  tales  of  suf- 
fering for  religion's  sake  which  circulated 
among  the  homesteads  of  the  Reformed, 
children,  full  of  crude  notions  about  the 
persecution  of  saints  and  the  iniquities  of 
the  Apocalyptic  Beast,  wandered  from  vil- 
lage to  village,  uttering  cries  and  exhibit- 
ing convulsions  which  the  bystanders  were 
ready  to  interpret  as  signs  of  inspiration. 
The  phenomenon  itself  ii  not  an  unusual 
one.  In  very  troublous  times,  when 
reason  and  order  are  inadequate  to  keep 
a  cause  alive,  superstition  and  fanatidsm, 
it  may  be,  are  required.  The  world  of 
spirit  must  be  grasped,  as  it  were,  tangibly, 
or  the  world  of  sejise  and  sight  would 
weigh  down  all  hope,  all  courage.  And 
the  more  grotesque  and  irrational  the 
media  then  available,  often  the  more  effec- 
tive ;  for,  in  the  syllogism  of  mysticism,  if 
these  shows  are  independent  of  all  earthly 
links  of  cause  and  effect,  ergo  the  more 
likely  is  it  that  they  come  direct  from 
Heaven. 

Government  measures  suppressed  these 
ebullitions  for  a  time ;  the  childish  Inspires 
were  personally  forgotten  after  the  excite- 
ment of  their  day  was  over.     But  about 
the  year  1700  a  revival  of  fanaticism  began 
to  be  talked  about ;  and  then  it  was  that, 
under  the  influence  of  a  race  of 'prophets,' 
not  children  merely,  but  grown-up  men 
and  women,  the  Camisard  revolt  was  hatch- 
ed.    After  its  suppression  (in  1704)  the 
Protestant  pastors  were  banished,  and  the 
prophets  fled  the  land.     The  'prophet- 
esses '  remained,  however ;  and  to  them, 
for  some  ten  years,  it  was  mainly  owing 
that  an  attachment  to  the  traditions  of  the 
Reformation  survived  in  the  drear  soli- 
tudes of  Upper  Languedoc.    Some  of  these 
Deborahs  of  the  '  Desert '  have  lived  on  in 
local  fame.     Such  were  the  widow  Caton, 
Claire,  and,  above  all,  Isabeau  Dubois, 
a    woman   of  rare  charms  and  courage 
indomitable,  who  first  roused  the  soul  of 
the  principal  agent  in  the  work  of  organic 
restoration,  Antoine  Court     From  the  Vi- 
varais  to  the  Cevennes,  from  the  Cevennes 
to  the  Vaunage,  these  women  wandered^ 
preaching  and  prophesying.     In  their  noc- 
turnal assemblies  they  would  foretell  confi- 
dently a  great  '  day  of  reparation ;'  as  when 
a  gathering  together  should  take  place  in 
the  meadow  of  La  Cour,  and  a  mighty 
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tree  spread  forth  in  one  night,  under  whose 
shadow  the  Faithful  should  partake  of  the 
Holy  Communion,  and  *  English  people 
should  assist  at  it/ 

Of  these  fitful  gleams  of  still  existing  life 
in  the  *  so-called  Reformed  religion,'  how- 
'cver,  Government  deigned  not  to  take 
cognisance  ;  and  in  17 15,  a  few  days  be- 
fore his  own  departure  from  the  world, 
Louis  XIV.  issued  an  edict  proclaiming 
that  the  said  false  religion  being  dead,  and 
its  whilom  adherents  standing  in  the  cate- 
gory of  converts  to  the  true  faith,  such  per- 
sons must  receive  the  sacraments  at  the 
hands  of  the  priest,  send  their  children  to 
the  parish  schools,  and  in  case  of  *  perversi- 
ty '  would  be  liable  to  punishment  as  *  re- 
lapsed '  Catholics.  The  power  of  the  Pro- 
testant rites  of  baptism  and  marriage  to 
confer  any  civil  status  was  altogether  ig- 
nored. Now,  this  was  an  important  step 
onward  in  repression.  Hitherto,  whatever 
penalties  might  be  attached  to  the  hereti- 
cal observances,  their  consequences  in  law 
were  accepted.  Henceforward,  unless  a 
man's  mamage  and  his  children's  baptisms 
had  taken  place  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  his  wife  was  held  to  be  no  wife, 
his  children  to  be  both  illegitimate  and 
outlawed. 

This  edict  was  promulgated  in  March 
1 7 15.  A  significant  commentary  on  it  was 
offered  five  months  afterwards,  when  some 
eight  or  nine  preachers  and  laymen  meet- 
ing in  a  stone  quarry  near  Nismes,  proclaim- 
ed themselves  to  be  the  Synod  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  of  France.  Many  years 
had  passed  since  any  such  token  of  orga- 
nised life  had  been  given  by  the  oppressed 
sect.  After  the  revocation  of  1685,  a  pro- 
cess of  disintegration  had  set  in,  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  eventuated  in  the  prevalence 
of  the  Inspires  and  their  wild  delusions  as 
the  only  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the 
survival  of  Protestantism,  Of  those  who 
remained  attached  to  its  tenets  in  a  more 
reasonable  sense,  by  far  the  greater  num- 
ber either  embraced  the  State  religion  as 
the  safest  thing  to  do,  or  conformed  to  its 
requirements  outwardly,  while  maintaining 
their  cherished  doctrines  in  secret.  There 
were  many  parts  of  France  in  which,  to 
this  extent,  the  germs  of  Protestantism 
still  existed — chiefly,  besides  Languedoc 
and  Dauphin^,  in  Poitou,  Normandy, 
and  Brittany — but  such  existence  was 
sporadic  only;  and  but  for  the  energies 
and  talents  of  one  individual  at  this  criti- 


cal time,  it  may  well  be  doubtful  whether 
the  Protestant  Church  would  have  held  to- 
gether so  as  to  have  had  any  claim  to 
State  recognition  when  the  advancing  prin- 
ciples of  the  Revolution  extorted  first  the 
emancipating  Edict  of  Lpuis  XVI.  in  1787, 
and  then  the  admission  to  equal  rights 
under  the  National  Convention. 

M.  Hugues,  in  his  volumes  lately  pub- 
lished on  the  Life  and  Labors  of  Antoine 
Court*  has  brought  much  additional  infor- 
mation to  bear  on  the  career  of  a  man  who 
has  hitherto  been  somewhat  vaguely  con- 
nected with  the  Protestant  Restoration. 
M.  Hugues  had  an  opportunity,  as  he  tells 
us,  of  studying  at  leisure  the  vast  collection 
of  inedited  papers  left  at  Geneva  by  those 
who  were  the  principal  agents  in  this  Re- 
storation, by  Antoine  Court  in  particular, 
and  he  declares  himself  to  have  been  fas- 
cinated by  the  unknown  and  picturesque 
world  into  which  he  found  himself  trans- 
ported, and  with  its  heroes,  peasants  and 
mechanics  mostly,  whose  courage  and  faith 
worked  so  notable  an  issue.  The  history, 
as  he  says,  is  that  of  one  long  battle. 
*  Two  adversaries  stand  face  to  face :  the 
Protestants  on  one  side ;  the  clergy  and 
the  court  on  the  other.'  For  the  views  and 
tactics  of  the  party  opposed  to  Protestant- 
ism, M.  Hugues  consulted  other  archives  ; 
those  of  the  Intendance  of  Languedoc, 
and  those  preserved  in  the  National  Libra- 
ry of  Paris. 

Antoine  Court  was  bom  in  1696,  at 
Villeneuve  de  Berg,  a  small  township  in 
the  Vivarais.  His  parents  were  zealous 
Calvinists.  His  father  died  when  he  was 
four  years  old,  and  left  him  to  the  care  of 
his  mother,  a  woman  of  vigorous  charac- 
ter. He  was  brought  up  in  a  horror  of 
Romanism,  a  horror  which  the  tales  of 
daily  persecution  around  him  only  served 
to  enhance.  His  imagination  was  fed  on 
some  Protestant  books  of  religion  which 
came  in  his  way;  and  one  night  he  fol- 
lowed his  mother  by  stealth  when  she  ab- 
sented herself  from  the  house  to  join  one 
of  the  Assemblies  of  the  Desert.  Thence- 
forth he  became  a  constant  attendant  at 
these  assemblies,  and  was  so  noted  for  his 
piety  and  zeal  that  he  was  allowed  to  offi- 
ciate as  a  reader,  and  was  popularly  credit- 


*  Antoine  Court :  Histoire  de  la  Restauration  du 
Protestantisme  en  France  au  XVIII  Siicle^  d'aprh 
des  documents  in/dits.  Par  Edmond  Hugues. 
Paris,  1872. 
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ed  with  some  of  the  gifts  of  *  inspiration.* 
At  this  time  Antoine  had  no  mistrust  of 
the  enthusiasts  who  led  the  popular  wor- 
ship, and  he  invited  some  of  the  prophet- 
esses to  descend  the  mountains  to  Ville- 
neuve,  where  he  succeeded  in  giving  form 
and  organization  to  the  little  church  of  this 
his  native  locality.  When  he  was  seven- 
teen years  old  he  made  a  preaching  tour 
through  the  Vivarais ;  and  on  his  return  an- 
nounced to  his  mother  his  resolution  to 
devote  himself  to  the  office  of  evangeliza- 
tion. Sliortly  afterwards  he  visited  Lower 
Languedoc  and  Dauphine  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  exactly  the  state  of  the  Re- 
formed religion  in  those  parts.  His  activ- 
ity and  talent  soon  made  him  a  leading 
man  amongst  his  co-religionists.  Very 
soon  a  sensible  revival  was  taking  place 
among  their  disheartened  ranks  under  his 
auspices.  It  has  often  happened  with 
leaders  of  opinion  to  have  had  their  views 
and  powers  matured  by  unsought  periods 
of  seclusion.  After  celebrating  Easter 
with  some  other  Calvinist  preachers  at 
Nismes,  Court  was  forced  by  an  attack  of 
illness  to  desist  from  his  labors  for  a  time, 
and  take  the  mineral  waters  ICuzet.  When 
there,  he  meditated  much  on  the  problem- 
how  effectually  to  raise  again  the  over, 
turned  Church  of  the  Reformation  in 
France.  He  had  witnessed  the  survival  of 
faith  among  the  people  ;  he  had  heard  the 
incoherent  ravings  of  the  *  Inspired ; '  he 
had  worked  with  brave  and  honest  men, 
men  of  more  sober  type,  preachers  like 
himself.  But  all  these  agencies  were  de- 
sultory ;  under  the  severe  repression  of  Go- 
vernment they  might  be  trodden  out  at 
last  like  sparks  under  the  heel.  The  *  new- 
ly converted'  were  growing  slavishly  com- 
pliant ;  the  enthusiasts,  Court's  good  sense 
told  him,  were  not  creditable  teachers  of  a 
Christian  confession.  To  preserve  the 
true  faith  should  the  believers  emigrate  ? 
or  should  they  take  arms  ?  The  first 
course  seemed  hopeless  enough  for  the 
classes  who  were  now  involved  in  the 
difficulty.  To  the  second,  the  suppression 
of  the  Camisard  revolt  had  given  a  suffi- 
cient answer.  It  would  have  been  a 
*  remedy  '  simply  destructive.  There  re- 
mained another  course :  it  had  been  sug- 
gested during  the  troubles  preluding  the 
Revocation,  by  Claude  Brousson,  a  minis- 
ter, who  was  afterwards  broken  on  the 
wheel.  He  recommended  to  the  faithful  a 
simple  persistence  in   the  observance  of 


their  interdicted  religious  rites :  no  emigra- 
tion, no  civil  war,  but  obstinate  persistence. 
Wherever  the  decree  of  government  inter- 
dicted the  Reformed  worship,  there  let  the 
Reformed  assemble  to  worship :  without 
arms.  In  every  assembly  there  might  no 
doubt  be  victims;  the  soldiers  would 
come  and  seize  some  for  imprisonment, 
banishment,  or  hanging,  but  there  would 
be  a  limit  to  this ;  the  executioners  them- 
selves would  tire  of  their  work  ;  Louis 
XIV.  would  shrink  at  last  from  decimating 
his  subjects.  This  advice  had  not  been 
followed  out  at  the  time  Brousson  gave  it 
There  had  been  abject  submission  ;  and 
there  had  been  the  Camisard  revolt 
Court  was  resolved  to  give  the  middle 
course  a  trial.  In  a  memorial  which  he 
subsequently  drew  up,  he  thus  described 
his  plan  of  action  : 

Four  methods  (with  the  blessing  of  the  I>ord, 
which  I  ceaselessly  implored)  presented  them- 
selves to  my  mind.  The  first  was  to  convoke  the 
people  and  instruct  them  in  the  religious  assem- 
blies ;  the  second,  to  combat  fanaticism,  which 
had  snrcad  on  all  sides  like  a  conflagration,  and 
to  brmg  back  to  healthier  ideas  those  who  had 
had  the  weakness  or  misfortune  to  be  infected  bj 
them  ;  the  third,  tore-establish  discipline,  the  use 
of  consistories  of  elders,  of  colloquies  and  synods; 
the  fourth,  to  form,  as  far  as  was  in  mj  power, 
young  preachers,  to  summon  ministers  from  for- 
eign countries,  and  should  they  fail  in  a  vocation 
for  martyrdom,  and  so  not  be  disposed  to  respond 
to  my  pressing  invitations,  then  to  solicit  supplies 
of  money  from  the  Protestant  Powers  to  aid  the 
studies  and  maintenance  of  young  pupils  in  whom 
courage  and  good  will  mignt  be  found  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  welfare  and  service  of  their 
brethren. 

The  programme  of  Antoine  Court,  as 
M.  Hugues  puts  it,  may  be  summed  up  in 
two  words :  Revival  and  Order.  The  Sy- 
nod of  August  171 5,  held  in  a  quarry  near 
Nismes,  was  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
Protestant  Church  restoration.  There 
were  present  at  it  three  or  four  laymen,  and 
a  scarcely  larger  number  of  preachers.  A 
few  general  regulations  were  laid  down, 
and  advice  given  about  the  appointment 
of  elders,  the  collection  of  funds,  and  other 
matters ;  but  the  most  startling  feature  was 
the  emphatic  condemnation,  in  a  speech 
by  Court  himself,  of  the  fanatic  preachers, 
the  so-called  *  Inspired,'  with  their  pretend- 
ed revelations.  It  was  a  bold  thing  to  set 
in  opposition  to  him  at  once  the  whole  fk- 
natical  clement,  which  had  hitherto  been 
the  mainspring  of  the  Survival :  to  p^rt  com- 
pany with  this  recent  phase  of  Protestant- 
ism, and  trust  entirely  to  the  resuscitation 
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of  the  simple  Calvinist  tradition.  Court 
ventured  it  and  succeeded  ;  but  it  involved 
him  in  a  perilous  tussle  from  within  at  a 
time  when  it  might  seem  that  he  required 
all  the  strength  of  the  anti- Catholic  party 
to  enable  Inm  to  make  head  against  Go- 
vernment oppression. 

In  this  Synod  of  17 15  it  was  laid  down : 
I.  That,  in  consonance  with  St.  Paul'^ 
directions,  no  woman  should  be  allowed  to 
preacli.  2.  That  the  Holy  Scriptures 
should  be  received  as  the  sole  rule  of  faith. 
This  last  rule  was  significant.  Owing  to 
the  proscription  of  the  Bible  by  the  autho- 
rities, the  unlettered  enthusiasts  had  had 
opportunity  to  play  off  their  wild  fancies  as 
God's  messages,  and  by  degrees  they  had 
come  to  set  aside  and  contemn  altogether 
the  authority  of  Scripture.  What  was  an 
Evangelist  or  an  Apostle  to  one  whose 
enlightenment  came  direct  from  the  Holy 
Spirit  ?  Hue  and  Vesson,  t>vo  of  the 
])astors  who  signed  the  decrees  of  the 
Synod,  presently  turned  away  and  became 
the  leaders  of  those  very  *  Inspired  '  whom 
they  had  promised  to  oppose.  Hue  ral- 
lied the  fanatics  around  him  in  the  Ce- 
vennes.  Vesson  joined  a  crazy  sect  who 
called  themselves  ATiiltiplianis^  and  were 
wont  to  meet  in  the  apartments  of  one 
Mademoiselle  Verchand  at  Montpellier. 
They  designated  their  place  of  refidezvous 
the  Temple  of  Solomon,  and  professed 
themselves  the  children  of  a  New  Crea- 
tion, baptised  into  the  Holy  Ghost  by 
special  rites.  The  extravagances  of  these 
preachers  and  their  followers  called  down 
the  action  of  the  authorities.  Vesson  and 
subsequently  Hue  expiated  their  vagaries 
on  the  scnfltold.  Mademoiselle  Verchand 
— la  Glanitbio^  according  to  her  new 
baptismal  name — was  consigned  to  im- 
prisonment. With  these  ebullitions,  the 
delusions  of  the  Inspires  passed  from 
notice.  Thenceforward  no  rival  theory 
contested  the  representation  of  the  Pro- 
testant cause  in  France  with  the  theory  of 
Order,  upheld  by  Court  and  his  colleagues. 

Among  the  coadjutors  of  Antoine  Court 
in  the  work  he  so  successfully  carried  on, 
two  stand  out  as  prominent  by  their 
personal  character  and  the  importance  of 
their  agency — Pierre  Corteiz  and  M.  Du- 
plan.  Corteiz  was  a  preacher  of  older 
standing  than  Court.  When  quite  a  youth 
he  strove  against  the  inflammatory  pro- 
phets of  the  Camisard  revolt,  took  refuge 
in  Switzerland  for  a  while,  and  was  preach- 


ing again  in  the  Cevennes  when  Court 
began  his  operations.  He  was  a  brave, 
fervent,  persevering  man;  with  a  clear 
head  and  unselfish  spirit,  willing  to  take 
the  second  place,  and  give  to  the  younger 
man,  who  was  his  leader,  the  most  valuable 
services.  His  narratives  and  letters  are 
some  of  the  most  characteristic  documents 
bearing  on  the  early  history  of  the  Revival. 

Duplan  was  a  gentleman  of  Alais,  in 
Languedoc,  pious,  well  informed,  disposed 
somewhat  to  mysticism,  and  with  a  leaning 
to  belief  in  the  pretensions  of  the  *  Inspired,* 
which  sometimes  embarrassed  his  rela- 
tions with  Court.  He  had  organised  a 
Protestant  Church  in  his  native  town 
before  Court  began  his  work,  and  his 
Christian  zeal  and  charity  had  given  him 
a  name  and  influence  among  the  *  faithful.' 
His  wealth  and  position  helped  to  make 
him  valuable  to  his  cause;  and  when 
Court  came  in  contact  with  him  in  17 15, 
he  showed  due  deference  to  Duplan,  and 
confided  in  his  experience.  But  Duplan 
himself  soon  came  under  the  influence  of 
Court's  superior  mind.  When  the  *  In- 
spired '  by  their  self-willed  proceedings  be- 
came a  thorn  in  the  side  to  Court,  Duplan's 
mild  spirit  was  troubled.  He  abjured  the 
*  proud,  schismatical,  heretic,  rebellious  * 
spirits  of  the  renegade  preachers  Hue  and 
Vesson,  but  he  believed  in  supernatural 
communications.  *  Our  sentiments,'  wrote 
Court  to  him,  *  on  this  question  have 
always  been  at  the  antipodes  of  each 
other;  your  experience  conviflcing  you 
that  there  are  "  inspired "  persons,  and 
mine  that  there  are  none.' 

Another  important  personage  in  the 
early  history  of  the  Restoration,  though 
less  closely  connected  with  Court  than 
Corteiz  and  Duplan,  was  Jacques  Roger, 
the  Aposde  of  Dauphine.  Roger  began 
his  work  independently.  An  exile  in 
Wurtemberg  after  the  Revocation,  he  there 
meditated  plans  which  on  his  return  after 
the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  he  sought  to  put 
in  execution.  He  met  Court  at  Nismes 
soon  after  the  Synod  of  August  1715,  and 
a  conference  between  the  two  men  resulted 
in  a  perfect  accordance  of  views,  and  a 
resolution  each  to  work  in  his  own  sphere 
with  the  advantage  of  a  mutual  understand- 
ing. The  Churches  of  Dauphin^  and 
Languedoc  became  at  an  early  period 
very  closely  united. 

To  do  all  things  according  to  order  and 
rule  was  the  grand  principle  laid  down. 
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And  in  November  1718  Court  caused 
himself  to  be  regularly  consecrated  to  the 
ministry  in  Cevennes,  as  Corteiz  had  been 
shortly  before  at  Zurich. 

The  Protestants  —  true  Frenchmen 
throughout  this  history  in  the  sanguine 
spirit  with  which  they  hoped  against  hope, 
and  eiulted  in  every  gleam  of  sunshine, 
unmindful  of  to-morrow's  clouds — augured 
bright  prospects  from  the  advent  to  power 
of  the  Regent  Orleans  on  the  death  of 
Louis  XIV.  But  they  were  doomed  to 
disappointment.  Whatever  the  personal 
preventions  of  the  worldly  and  facile  ruler 
may  have  been,  he  dared  not  sanction  any 
relaxation  of  discipline  with  the  pressure 
of  the  clergy  upon  him.  Accordingly, 
soon  after  his  accession  to  power,  he  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  uphold  former 
edicts.  Assemblies  were  scattered  by  the 
troops  of  the  Government,  men  and  women 
of  the  congregations  were  carried  off, 
those  to  the  galleys,  these  to  imprisonment 
in  the  Tour  de  Constance  at  Nesle ;  and 
here  and  there  a  preacher  was  caught  and 
hanged.  Still,  other  motives  of  caution  or 
pohcy  prevailed  ever  and  anon  ;  and  the 
period  of  the  Regency  was  not,  as  com- 
pared with  some  later  periods,  a  very 
troublous  time  for  the  Protestants.  Go- 
vernment, being  hampered  by  hostile  rela- 
tions with  Spain,  shrank  from  exasperating 
a  population  which  it  had  hardly  the 
means  of  repressing  with  troops  wanted 
elsewhere.  But  when  the  relations  with 
Spain  were  smoothed  down,  and  the  Re- 
gent was  dead,  the  old  violence  broke  out 
in  real  earnest.  The  famous  Declaration 
of  1724  renewed,  in  sterner  terms  than  had 
yet  been  employed,  the  persecuting  ordi- 
nances. Its  substance  was  as  follows: 
All  preachers  to  be  delivered  up  and  put 
to  death ;  all  children  as  yet  unbaptised 
by  the  priest  to  have  the  rite  administered 
to  them  at  his  hands  within  twenty-four 
hours ;  no  children  to  be  sent  out  of  the 
kingdom ;  children  to  be  taught  in  the 
Catholic  schools  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen  ; 
priests  to  be  present  at  the  beds  of  the 
dying;  marriages  to  be  performed  before 
the  priest;  and  heavy  fines,  banishment, 
the  galleys,  or  confiscation  of  goods  to  be 
the  penalties  of  disobedience.  At  first  the 
religionists  refused  to  believe  that  new 
measures  were  being  taken  against  them. 
When  they  found  that  the  Declaration 
had  actually  been  registered  in  the 
local  parliaments,    sullen   threats   of   in- 


surrection were  uttered.  Court  was 
dismayed.  He  deprecated  any  departure 
from  his  scheme  of  peaceable  disobedience, 
and  went  through  Languedoc  combating 
all  designs  of  insurrection.  A  few  months 
after  the  Declaration  had  been  published, 
Corteiz  was  able  to  report,  '  Every  place 
through  which  I  have  passed  is  tranquil, 
zeal  is  great,  assemblies  are  numerous.' 
But  the  laborers  in  the  harvest  were  few, 
and  it  was  difficult  to  recruit  their  ranks, 
for  it  was  against  them  especially  that  the 
rigors  of  the  new  edict  were  levelled. 
Then  it  was  that  Court  and  Duplan  de- 
cided on  soliciting  help  in  money  from  the 
Protestant  Governments  of  Europe,  and 
the  education  therewith  of  young  men  in 
some  foreign  academy,  who  should  be 
trained  purposely  for  the  work.  Duplan 
was  appointed  to  make  personal  applica- 
tion for  this  aid  as  *  deputy'  from  the 
Reformed  Churches  of  France.  He  began 
with  Switzerland,  which  he  traversed  in 
1725,  exciting  no  small  sensation  by  the 
narrative  which  he  gave  of  the  efforts  and 
sufferings  of  his  Protestant  compatriots. 
The  pecuniary  results  of  his  tour  furnished 
the  expenses  of  a  proposant  or  candidate 
for  the  ministry,  who  was  forthwith  sent 
for  instruction  to  Lausanne,  a  place 
chosen  instead  of  Geneva,  because  the 
latter  town  was  too  much  under  the  sur- 
veillance of  France  to  make  it  a  safe  resort 
for  the  purpose.  By  1730  €\%  propcsants 
were  collected  at  Lausanne.  They  arrived 
too  unfurnished  with  even  elementary 
knowledge  to  be  placed  at  the  already 
existing  Academy  of  the  town;  and  a 
system  of  more  private  instruction  was 
provided  for  them,  which  became  the  germ 
of  the  subsequent  Seminary  for  French 
preachers. 

Court  met  the  severe  measures  of  the 
Government  by  drawing  tighter  the  bands 
of  discipline  and  organisation  among  the 
brethren  in  the  province  of  Languedoc. 
The  *  Council  Extraordinary '  was  appoint- 
ed, being  a  committee  of  a  few  men  dis- 
tinguished for  their  talent  and  energy  in 
the  Colloquies,  who  were  empowered  to 
act  in  the  inter\'als  of  the  Synods.  Pru- 
dence in  ^the  holding  of  assemblies  was 
enjoined;  but  they  were  to  be  held,  as 
though  no  prohibition  were  in  force.  In 
this  matter  Court  appealed  to  the  example 
of  the  early  Christians,  who,  though  loyal 
subjects  of  the  Emperor,  and  m  otner 
matters  showing    due    deference  to   the 
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powers  that  were,  made  a  cardinal  princi- 
ple never  to  neglect  the  *  assembling  of 
themselves  together.*  That  in  spite  of  all 
difficulties  the  *  Restoration '  was  taking 
root,  was  evidenced  this  very  year,  when 
at  a  Synod  held  in  the  *  Desert*  in  the 
month  of  October,  some  unknown  faces 
appeared,  which  turned  out  to  be  those  of 
deputies  from  Lower  Guienne,  Rouergue 
and  Poitou,  who  presented  entreaties  from 
their  several  provinces  that  Languedoc 
would  send  them  proposants  d^ad.  pastors. 
The  request  was  complied  with  as  far  as 
the  scanty  resources  of  the  Church  would 
allow.  When  the  Dutch  minister  at  this 
time  desired  to  have  an  enumeration  of 
the  Protestants  of  Dauphin6  and  Lan- 
guedoc, it  was  ascertained  that  there  had 
been  no  sensible  diminution  since  the  eve 
of  the  Revocation.  The  numbers  re- 
turned were  200,000,  exclusive  of  those 
timid  members  who,  calling  themselves 
Protestants,  still  went  to  mass.  There 
were  120  Churches,  at  the  head  of  these  a 
National  Synod,  under  which  three  local 
Synods  were  to  be  convened  each  year, 
six  *  colloquies*  for  the  consideration  of 
current  affairs,  and  the  *  Council  Extraor- 
dinary '  for  grave  or  sudden  emergencies. 
For  tlie  Evangelisation  of  Languedoc 
there  were  at  this  time  two  pastors,  Corteiz 
and  Court,  and  ten  candidates  or  pro- 
posants  ;  for  the  Vivarais,  one  pastor  and 
fi\Q  pfvposants  ;  for  Dauphine,  one  pastor, 
the  intrepid  Roger,  and  three  proposansU 
Three  schools  had  been  set  up  for  the 
teaching  of  psalm  singing.  This  state  of 
things  was  a  true  corroboration  of  the 
plaint  with  which  the  Abbe  Robert  had 
addressed  Cardinal  Fleury  at  the  outset  of 
his  ministry. 

The  flisuse  of  their  religion  during  forty  years 
(he  sai(i,  advising  more  moderate  means  of  coer- 
cion than  those  which  were  subsequently  em- 
ployed)  has  l)y  no  means  estranged  them  from  it. 
Vatliers  and  mothers  impress  it  on  the  hearts  of 
their  children,  and  have  no  trouble  in  obliterating 
the  marks  which  it  is  sought  to  give  them  in  their 
education.  Many,  even  of  those  who  have  been 
docile  to  God,  and  have  tasted  of  the  celestial  eifts 
have  (juitted  the  faith  once  received,  and  given 
an  example  very  pernicious  to  others  whom  it  has 
been  endeavored  to  bring  back  to  the  Church's 
bosom  ;  indeed,  they  have  even  drawn  Catholics 
into  error.  They  are  no  longer  intimidated  by 
the  orders  which  emanate  from  the  royal  authority, 
They  look  on  these  as  claps  of  thunder,  which 
vanish  with  their  noise ;  and,  not  being  frightened, 
only  grow  more  obstinate.  So  it  is  that  there  are 
really  not  fewer  Calvinists  in  France  than  before 
the  general  conversion. 

New  Series.— Vol.  XVIII.,  No.  6 


The  country  of  Lower  Languedoc  is 
flat,  and  through  rich  olive  groves  and 
vineyards  the  straight  dusty  roads  stretch 
like  so  many  white  ribbons  from  village  to 
village.  Ascending  towards  the  Cevennes, 
or  Higher  Languedoc,  the  traveller  sees 
a  change  in  the  features  of  nature.  The 
olive  groves  and  vineyards  disappear; 
fields  of  rye  and  stunted  mulberry  trees 
succeed  them;  chestnuts,  centuries  old, 
twist  among  the  declivities  of  the  hills ; 
torrents  foam  in  deep  water-courses ;  signs 
of  habitation  are  few;  pathways  become 
steep  and  rugged ;  over  all  hovers  a  sky 
of  intense  blue.  There,  among  the  abrupt 
and  perilous  rocks,  the  Protestant  pastors 
of  the  Revival  worked  their  way.  The 
peasant  will  still  point  out  the  now  disused 
roads  by  which  they  journeyed.  Roughly 
clothed,  with  staflf  in  hand,  they  would  de- 
scend on  market  days  to  some  town  or 
hamlet  in  the  plains  to  sow  or  foster  the 
seed  of  the  faith  they  cherished.  On 
horseback  rarely,  but  now  and  then  some 
rustic  disciple  would  lend  this  means  of 
conveyance  to  aid  the  weakness  of  an 
overtasked  minister.  Once,  when  Antoine 
Court  had  been  prostrated  by  an  attack  of 
fever,  he  got  two  men  to  carry  him  over 
the  rough  places  of  his  circuit.  Often  the 
ministers  w^ould  enter  the  homesteads  of 
the  believers  in  disguise,  as  simple  country- 
men or  wandering  traders:  detection  was 
everywhere  possible,  the  fidelity  of  parti- 
sans by  no  means  to  be  always  counted 
on. 

In  1 728  Court  made  a  two  months'  circuit 
in  Lower  Languedoc  and  the  Cevennes, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  visited  thirty-one 
churches,  held  numerous  assemblies,  and 
traversed  nearly  a  hundred  leagues.  There 
is  some  interest  in  comparing  his  journal 
of  a  preaching  tour  with  one  of  Wesley's, 
a  Reviver  and  Organiser  like  himself. 
Court's  religious  details  are  calm  and 
colorless ;  his  thoughts  are  occupied  with 
practical  results  and  with  the  difficulties 
he  had  to  encounter  fi-om  without.  For 
individual  *  experiences '  such  as  Wesley 
exulted  in  relating,  he  had  no  apparent 
interest  or  observation.  The  following 
extract  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  his 
work  and  the  spirit  in  which  he  per- 
formed it : 

I  resumed  niy  way  into  the  country  on  Thurs- 
day, May  20.  On  my  road  I  learnt  that  M.  B^trine 
was  convoking  an  assembly  the  same  evening.  I 
attended  it.     From  thence  I  set  out  for  S.  Hip- 
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polytr  lie  (!siloii,  wlicr«»  on  KrWlay,  the  2lst,  I  as- 
itriiiMrci  lilt*  (liurclii's  it(  the  place  ami  of  the 
riiviiiMi!).  .  .  .  Oil  Sunday,  the  23r(i,  I  con- 
voUrd  ihcr  ( 'htm  hcs  of  Vendras  and  J^ussan;  on 
Miiinl.iy,  i^lh,  lho>r  of  S.  Kaiirent  and  S.  Ouen- 
tin;  \\  tihirMLiy,  2(ii\\,  those  of  V/.bs  and  Mon- 
taii'ii  ;  'lliiiiMluy,  271)1,  those  of  (jarrigueK  and 
I'oiia.u.  Ni)thiii|;  particiilar  occurred  in  these 
ussfiiil)lii*!i ;  only  one  could  see  that,  as  on  other 
oi'tiiiitiiis,  sevftal  persons  who  had  never  l>efore 
u))pi'.tii'd  ui  our  reli){ious  nsscinblics  were  among 
the  (■oiiL>ici!itiions.     All  wast  iKMceful. 


Having  I'oiu*  to  Nisines  on  private  business,  X 
lefi  II  on  Nli)nd:\y  the  last  day  of  May,  and  as- 
Aeiiililtd,  the  ^.une  eveiiini;,  the  churches  of  that 
Itiwn,  id  I. a  C'.dtneMe,  amlof  S.  (leni^H.  ])cfore 
leaviiii' the  town  1  was  infoinutl  tliat  the  asscm- 
Illy  had  heen  liet raved.  1  set  out  forthwith.  .  .  . 
At  the  j;ale  n|  l.a  fioiniuerie  I  saw  a  troop  of  sol- 
dier-*, and  a  liitle  farther  on  a  trt)op  of  offii'ers, 
v\ho  fixed  theii  eyen  for  a  moment  on  a  horseman 
wht»  was  ai'i'timiunvin}^  me.  I  could  not  hut  fear 
fiom  the  appeaiance  ot  the>e  two  troops  that  the 
aiVU'iatKHi  had  leally  IveiMi  lod^^eil  aj*ainst  me. 
Itui  uitt  the  le^s  I  pursued  my  ro.ul,  persuadeil 
that  the  aNMeniMy*^  pl.ioe  of  meeting*  was  a  little 
tiH^  lai  It  out  the  town  tt>  make  it  likely  it  should 
W  metldletl  with,  and  th.il  if  there  was  anyd.mjytr 
It  w.Mtld  W  in  letuiiitn);  fn^m  it.  when  means 
mtj;ht  l»e  taken  >omohow  to  lutHe  the  soldiers. 
\\  %*  en^ountenNl.  l»owe\ei,  auvMher  o!»stacle.  It 
w  aN  a  m\n  k\ .  \\.\\ k  nijiht.  a*\vmpanied  bv  rain ;  ow- 
inij  t*»  wh»*h  many  wandoieil  all  throned  the  luj^hl 
w  r.h»Mtt  To\«im|;  then  w  av  to  the  asNemhly.  1  Knmd 
»M\»'  \^!  thexo  w  a«^:e^  mj*  \\MW]U«ie>  on  my  w  ay,  and 
\et\«s;  :l  ax  j;;n*le.  .\:  U>1  the  Mi^rm  ^.^eascd.  and 
w**  Wi'io  aMiMv^  im-.vh  o«i  ifajjtous  exercises  in 
t»v\".aV\''  .V...OI  Uat  \\  CMXxc  ou  aj^Aia  ifchon  we 
ha,;  !»^  KN,;:'.",.  Uaj^vx,  h.nxexe:,  the  .'i><e:r.V*.y 
x»h;»h  V..*,v  vM^*x  to  »^.e;V«d  ^:ve*f  i;;A'.:'»>:  :he:-.v.r. ! 
n^ e  X ,</.  i" :  >  \\\ A,: 0  *,i v"  v,'.'. .x  r, iv^*\  u>,     v^^n  V :: e^ .:j;y. 
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Montvertwere  con  voiced,  the  chardi  of  C  again 
assisting.  The  assemUy  was  very  .numerons. 
There  was  seen  at  it  what,  perhaps,  had  ne\'er 
been  witnessed  before  since  the  Revocation — five 
infants  baptised  in  front  of  the  assembly.  This 
ceremony  melted  the  hearts  of  all  present.  How 
many  tears  were  shed  during  the  sermon !  The 
rain  inconvenienced  us,  not  only  while  the  cere- 
mony lasted,  but  also  afterwards.  But  when  the 
service  was  finishe<l  and  the  rain  ceased,  some  re- 
tired, and  others  partook  of  refreshments  on  the 
sytot.  Many  circles  of  people  might  be  seen 
seated  on  the  grass,  and  partaking  with  simplicity 
of  a  sober  and  frugal  repast,  consisting  of  provi. 
sions  which  each  had  brought  with  him  ;  at  the 
end  of  which  they  raised  a  sacred  canticle.  This 
is  the  usual  practice  at  assemblies  in  this  country. 
Before  quitting  the  place  I  blessed  five  mar- 
riages. 

Cruel  as  were  the  penalties  of  irapiison- 
ment  and  the  galleys,  decreed  for  those 
who  frequented  the  assemblies  or  harbored 
the  pastors,  or  obser\'ed  the  rites  of  Pro- 
testantism, the  number  of  victims  to  capi- 
tal punishment  at  this  time  was  but  small. 
That  doom  was  legally  denounced  against 
the  pastors  only.  Between  1 7 1 5  and  1 730 
not  more  than  four  of  these  had  been  exe- 
cuted ;  Amaud  and  Roussd,  young  men 
of  high  character  and  promising  gifts ;  and 
Hue  and  Vesson,  the  misguided  Inspires^ 
of  whom  we  have  already  spokoL  But 
severe  hardships,  manifold  and  hairbreadth 
esoaj^es.  marked  the  lives  of  the  peisever- 
i:ii:  her.iii.!>  df  Calvinism.  Court  in  par- 
i:ou:.ir  w.;>  set  up  as  a  mark  for  the  par- 
suei^  H:>  head  was  %-aliied  at  10.000 
livres.  Hi>  fe"ow  reI:pons3  treml)2ed 
f.^:  h:n:.  ir.i  whispcevi  ;o  cadi  other  wah 
l«:e^i  :  reiU",  of  his  wbereaboois  azhi  his 
V'lrlls.  A:  cr.e  rlrae  he  hSi  ^-^inyelf  in  a 
i:  iT.C'ther  hi=«ii±  ibe  bhi^kes  <^ 
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Church,  in  the  long  run,  reaped  ample 
benefit.  He  quitted  the  scene  of  his  la- 
bors and  his  perils,  and  took  up  his  abode 
in  the  safe  quarters  of  Switzerland.  M. 
Hugues  believes  that  he  was  chiefly  led  to 
this  step  by  devotion  to  his  wife  and  family, 
whom  in  1729  he  had  been  forced  to  es- 
tablish at  Geneva,  out  of  the  way  of  the 
Persecution  and  its  terrors.  Other  motives 
may  have  been  found, — shall  we  say  ? — 
in  the  pressure  after  a  time  of  the  constant 
fear  of  capture,  the  weariness  of  passing 
day  after  day  and  night  after  night  with 
his  life  in  his  hand,  which  aided  the  self- 
persuasion  that  he  might  be  doing  more 
good  to  the  cause  of  the  Churches  by 
thinking,  reading,  writing,  on  their  behalf 
from  a  safe  vantage  ground,  and  superin- 
tending the  all-important  work  of  training 
a  resolute  and  well-informed  ministry  to 
take  up  the  work  to  which  he  had  once 
devoted  himself. 

Court  was  at  this  time  thirty-three  years 
of  age.  The  work  he  had  done  in  his 
fourteen  years  of  ministerial  toil  in  the 
South  of  France  had  indeed  been  great. 
He  might  not  unfairly  say  that,  under  pre- 
sent conditions,  no  more  could  be  done  to 
extend  and  enlarge  it  by  exertions. on  the 
spot ;  that  systematic,  concerted  action 
from  without  was  the  best  means  to  pur- 
sue ;  but  he  had  some  ill-will  to  surmount 
on  the  part  of  those  who  could  not  but 
look  upon  it  as  in  some  sense  a  desertion. 
Duplan  wrote  to  him,  after  receiving  a 
letter  from  Corteiz :  *  On  one  side  your 
companions  in  labor  call  you,  and  the 
Churches  wish  for  you ;  on  the  other  a 
wife  and  children  keep  you  back ;  it  is  for 
you  to  ask  yourself  which  ought  to  be 
nearest  to  your  heart.'  Another  remon- 
strance was  couched  in  these  terms :  '  Do 
you  believe,  sir,  that  when  God  has  en- 
trusted to  you  this  seed,  it  is  that  you 
should  carry  it  where  abundance  already 
exists  ?  Surely  not.  It  is  destined  for 
the  lands  of  famine.  Do  you  seriously  be- 
lieve that  wh^n  God  shall  demand  of  us 
the  souls  of  the  poor  people  who  shall 
have  gone  to  perdition,  our  wife  or  our 
children  will  be  sufficient  excuse  for  us  ?  ' 
In  August  1730,  the  Churches  sent  him 
an  official  requisition  to  return,  signed  by 
all  the  pastors  and  proposants  of  the  pro- 
vince. To  all  appeals  Court  turned  a 
deaf  ear.  He  wrote  to  Corteiz  that  he 
was  happy  in  having  nothing  to  reproach 
himself  with  in  the  determination  he  had 


taken :  that  his  resolution  to  withdraw  him- 
self, for  the  present  at  all  events,  from  the 
active  service  of  the  Churches,  was  taken 
with  God's  sanction,  and  in  the  purest  in- 
tention. One  scheme  which  he  had  long 
entertained  had  not  a  little  to  do  with  his 
desire  for  repose  and  leisure.  Court  was 
not  a  man,  like  Corteiz,  wholly  given  to  ac- 
tive impulses ;  fond,  for  its  own  sake,  of  the 
rough  work  of  the  Desert,  content  with 
preaching  to  the  ignorant.  A  visit  he  had 
paid  to  Geneva  in  1720-22  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  succor  for  the  Churches  had 
brought  him  acquainted  with  Pictet  and 
other  educated  members  of  his  communion, 
and  had  inspired  him  with  a  taste  for  literary 
effort.  M.  Hugues  remarks  that  his  letters 
from  that  time  are  much  more  ornate  in 
style,  and  that  he  lays  more  stress  on  culti- 
vation in  advising  others.  His  own  ardor 
and  lively  intelligence  had  captivated  the 
sages  of  Geneva;  and  it  was  suggested, 
partly  by  his  own  impulse,  and  partly  by 
the  exhortations  of  Basnage,  that  he  should 
employ  himself  in  writing  a  History  of  the 
Reformed  Churches  of  France. 

He  now  resumed  the  historical  scheme. 
*  His  plan  was  vast,*  says  M.  Hugues.  *  He 
wished  to  write  the  history  of  the  disper- 
sions, and  of  the  refugee  establishments ; 
to  portray  the  condition  of  the  Reformed  •♦ 
in  France  after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes ;  to  retrace  the  life  of  the  mar- 
tyrs, and  particularly  of  those  Churches  un- 
der the  Cross  which  God  had  gathered  to 
Himself  in  each  province.*  His  first  great 
business  was  to  collect  documents :  and  for 
this  end  he  wrote  circulars  and  made  re 
quisitions  in  various  parts  of  Euro^x*. 
Eventually  he  completed  two  volumes  of 
this  work ;  not,  however,  reaching  farther 
than  to  the  year  1690.  He  composed  also 
a  History  of  the  Camisards.  These,  with 
some  occasional  writings,  formed  the  sum 
of  his  literary  achievements ;  but  the  care- 
ful collection  of  letters  and  other  memo- 
rials which  he  amassed  after  the  general  di- 
rection of  the  Churches  became  his  care,  re- 
mains a  very  important  storehouse  of  facts 
for  the  period  covered  by  his  personal  ex- 
perience. 

When  Court  arrived  at  Lausanne  in  1 729, 
the  Seminary  recently  founded  there  by  a 
few  benefactors  was  beginning  to  assume  an 
organised  form.  The  revenues  were  as  yet 
very  small  and  the  students  few.  Sue  only 
had  been  sent  by  France ;  three  of  these 
had  finished  their  studies,  three  remained. 
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Their  *  studies '  were  of  the  most  moderate 
quality.  Pastors  were  sorely  wanted  in 
France ;  and  to  furnish  forth  these  at  the 
shortest  possible  notice  was  the  primary  ob- 
ject. Latin  and  Greek  were  left  out  of  the 
cursus,  A  raw  young  man  was  taken 
through  the  elements  of  theology,  posted 
up  in  current  subjects  of  controversy,  and 
then  turned  off  to  illuminate  the  seekers  of 
the  Desert.  By  degrees  these  things  im- 
proved. Court  himself  had  the  greatest 
value  for  education/  and  deeply  regretted 
his  own  want  of  it.  After  he  had  been 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years  at  Lausanne, 
and  funds  and  the  concourse  of  students 
had  augmented,  Latin  and  Greek  were  re- 
gularly taught,  and  a  student's  term  of 
years  increased  from  three  to  five.  Logical 
and  theological  exercises  were  also  insti- 
tuted. The  head  of  the  Academy  was  Pro- 
fessor Poller.  Court  himself  did  not  as- 
sume any  recognised  official  post  in  the 
Academy,  for  which,  indeed,  his  attainments 
did  not  qualify  him ;  but  he  was  the  in- 
forming spirit  of  the  institution,  its  effective 
superintendent  and  guide.  He  encouraged 
the  pupils,  gave  them  counsel,  excited  their 
ardor,  applauded  their  efforts.  He  could 
tell  them,  from  his  own  experience,  of  the 
life  they  were  about  to  encounter,  its  de- 
mands, its  perils.  What  he  required  of 
them  above  all  things  else  was  what  was 
called  in  the  quaint  language  of  the  time, 
r esprit  du  Desert,  Court  himself  thus 
comments  on  the  term :  *  I  understand  by 
it  a  spirit  of  mortification,  of  sanctification, 
of  prudence,  of  circumspection ;  a  spirit  of 
reflection,  of  great  wisdom,  and,  above  all, 
of  martyrdom,  which,  teaching  us  to  die 
every  day  to  ourselves,  to  conquer,  to 
overcome  our  passions  with  their  lusts, 
prepares  and  disposes  us  to  lose  life  coura- 
geously in  tortures  and  on  the  gibbet,  should 
Providence  call  us  thereto.' 

*  Strange  school  of  death,'  says  a  mo- 
dern writer,  of  this  Seminary,  *  which,  dis- 
ciplining enthusiasm  within  the  formulas  of 
modest  prose,  sent  on  martyrs  unweariedly 
to  feed  the  scaffold.'  The  young  men 
themselves,  rude  countrymen  of  Langue- 
doc,  were  looked  down  upon  by  the  aristo- 
cratic population  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud; 
their  patois^  their  garb,  their  customs  were 
made  subjects  of  laughter.  Their  training 
while  at  the  Seminary  was  of  the  hardest 
description;  their  fare  the  simplest.  And 
when  the  hour  of  departure  came,  when 
*  the  Desert  reclaimed  them,'  tliey  set  out 


with  a  gladness  of  heart  which  it  was  pa- 
thetic to  witness.  *  They  rejoiced  to  play 
their  new  part,'  says  M.  Hugues,  '  true 
Frenchmen  that  they  were,  daring  danger 
with  a  smile  on  their  lips,  but  without  bra- 
vado or  insolence.' 

Lausanne  continued  to  be  for  seventy 
years  the  head-quarters  of  instruction  for 
the  French  Protestant  ministry.  During 
that  time  nearly  300  pastors  received  their 
education  there.  For  a  long  time  great 
mystery  was  kept  up  as  to  the  source  firom 
which  the  funds  were  derived  for  its  main- 
tenance, and  which  were  applied  by  a  com- 
mittee sitting  at  Geneva.  These  funds 
came  in  fact  mainly  from  the  Protestant 
princes  of  Europe,  and  from  the  French 
refugees  within  their  borders.  And  the 
work  of  raising  supplies  from  these  sources 
had  fallen  to  Duplan,  as  deputy -general  of 
the  Churches.  His  first  begging  journey 
through  Switzerland  has  been  mentioned 
In  1 73 1  he  set  out  on  an  extended  tour 
through  other  parts  of  Europe.  This  tour, 
which  was  intended  to  last  one  year,  was 
prolonged  in  fact  to  fourteen :  *  It  was  ex- 
pected,' says  M.  Hugues,  *  to  achieve  no 
result ;  it,  in  fact,  secured  the  existence  ol 
Protestantism.  In  Germany,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Holland,  England,  the  brave 
old  gentleman  of  Languedoc  begged  his 
way.  He  established  himself  principally 
in  London,  where  George  II.  and  Lord 
Wilmington,  however,  proved  more  niggard 
patrons  than  the  general  public.  IJnfortu- 
nately  his  own  zeal  outran  his  discretion, 
and  he  got  involved  in  money  disputes 
with  the  hoiriey  or  authorised  committee  of 
agency  at  Geneva,  and  with  Court  himself, 
whose  tact  and  good  temper,  however,  ul- 
timately smoothed  away  all  asperities.' 

Fourteen  years  after  Court  had  taken  up 
his  residence  at  Lausanne,  he  re  entered 
France ;  but  it  was  for  a  short  visit  only, 
and  on  a  special  occasion,  to  heal  a  schism 
which  had  divided  the  Protestant  Churches 
ever  since  his  departure  in  1730,  and  which 
was  caused  by  the  insubordination  and  am- 
bition of  a  preacher  named  Boyer.  Court 
tells  of  his  cautious  entry  into  the  realm — 
of  his  care  to  elude  the  soldiers  who 
were  *  out '  in  the  regions  through  which 
he  had  to  pass,  and  the  priests,  whom 
here  and  there  he  threw  off  their  guard 
by  inviting  them  to  drink  with  him. 
In  some  places  he  passed  himself  off  as 
a  purchaser  of  lace ;  in  others  as  a  rib- 
bon   merchant    firom    Lyons.      Perhaps 
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he  would  not  have  ventured  at  all,  but 
for  a  momenta  ry  relaxation  in  the  re- 
pressive measures  of  Government  in  conse- 
quence of  the  death  of  Cardinal  Fleury. 
This  temporary  relaxation  marks  an  impor- 
tant date  in  the  history  of  the  Protestant 
Restoration.  For  the  first  time  the  pro- 
scribed religion  now  ventured  on  a  daring 
exhibition  of  itself.  The  strength  that  had 
been  gathering  through  long  years  of  dis- 
couragement in  their  Desert  refuges  and 
nocturnal  assemblies  craved  for  display, 
and  the  novel  sight  was  seen  of  Protestant 
assemblies,  numerously  attended,  held  in 
open  day  at  the  gates  of  cities ;  of  marri- 
ages and  baptisms  publicly  performed ;  of 
a  joyful  profession  of  belief  amounting  to 
audacity.  But  for  the  want  of  temples  to 
pray  in,  and  of  bells  to  summon  them  to 
prayer,  the  Protestants  might,  to  the  casual 
observer,  seem  at  this  moment  as  free  in 
their  position  as  before  the  Revocation. 

The  cause,  indeed,  had  had  its  martyrs. 
Since  Court  had  been  last  in  France  two 
able  and  devoted  pastors,  Pierre  Durand 
and  Dortial,  had  died  on  the  gibbet : 
others  had  been  sentenced  and  escaped. 
But  a  new  generation  had  arisen  to  supply 
the  gaps.  And  of  this  new  generation  the 
most  striking  figure  was  that  of  Paul  Ra- 
baut.  The  influence  which  Rabaut*s 
force  of  character  gained  for  him  among 
the  Churches  made  his  position  similar  to 
that  which  Court  had  once  held.  If 
Court  restored  Protestantism  in  France, 
says  M.  Hugues,  it  was  Rabaut  who 
gave  it  root.  He  was  the  leader,  the  re- 
presentative man,  of  the  Protestant  minis- 
try ;  and  when,  ten  years  afterwards,  the 
Prince  De  Conti,  sulking  in  opposition  to 
Government  at  Tile  Adam,  thought  for  a 
moment  to  make  political  capital  out  of 
sectarian  interests,  it  was  Rabaut  who  in 
a  personal  interview  conducted  the  nego- 
tiation on  behalf  of  his  co-religionists. 

When  Court  re-entered  France,  he 
found  his  own  place  in  popular  estimation 
very  different  from  what  it  had  been  when 
he  quitted  the  country.  In  1729  he  had 
been  reproached  with  abandoning  the 
Churches  ifi  their  need  :  the  dark  hour  of 
persecution  was  upon  them,  and  he  had 
retreated  to  a  safe  asylum  in  Switzerland. 
In  1744  he  was  received  with  enthusiastic 
joy  and  welcome.  His  steadfast  devotion 
to  the  cause,  shown  by  his  care  of  the  Se- 
minary and  his  active  correspondence  and 
negotiations  on  behalf  of  his  fellow-Protes- 


tants, had  justified  his  title  to  be  still  con- 
sidered the  head  of  the  Restoration,  which 
had  progressed  in  so  remarkable  a  manner 
in  spite  of  all  the  trials  to  which  the  se- 
vere measures  of  the  Court  had  subjected 
it. 

At  this  time  Protestant  France  counted 
thirty-three  pastors.  In  Normandy, 
where  the  Revival  had  been  but  of  a  few 
years'  standing,  there  existed  seventeen 
Churches.  In  Poito\i,  where  the  persecu- 
tion had  been  in  times  past  especially  se- 
vere, there  were  no  fewer  than  thirty.  In 
this  province  there  was  a  large  proportion 
of  gentry  and  people  well-to-do  among 
the  believers.  In  Dauphin^  and  Langue* 
doc,  as  heretofore,  resided  the  main 
strength  of  the  cause.  The  Churches  of 
Dauphin^  were  sixty  in  number.  In  the 
month  of  June  a  National  Synod  was 
held  ;  the  first  deserving  of  the  name  that 
had  met  since  the  old  days.  Twenty-one 
deputies  and  ten  pastors  were  present. 
The  provinces  of  Normandy  and  PoitoUj 
besides  others  of  the  West  of  France,  were 
represented.  Antoine  Court,  though  he 
declined  the  office  of  Moderator,  conduct- 
ed effectively  its  deliberations,  which  were 
mainly  directed  to  the  consolidation  and 
unification  of  the  Protestant  cause.  The 
Churches  and  provinces  were  to  draw  clo- 
ser the  ties  of  concerted  action  ;  and  an 
effort  was  to  be  made,  by  the  presentation 
of  a  petition  signed  by  all  the  Reformed 
religionists  in  the  kingdom,  to  induce 
Louis  XV.  to  withdraw  the  persecuting 
edicts,  and  give  tacit  sanction  to  their  as- 
semblies, marriages,  and  baptisms,  against 
which  those  edicts  had  been  directed. 
When  Antoine  Court  quitted  France  to 
return  to  Lausanne,  the  hopes  and  illu- 
sions of  his  fellow-believers  were  at  their 
highest.  He  shared  them  to  the  utter- 
most, and  his  review  of  the  situation 
shows  how  easily  even  his  statesmanlike 
mind  was  deceived.  *  If  one  reflects  a  lit- 
tle,* he  wrote,  *  on  the  present  situation  of 
European  affairs,  on  the  war  by  which  for 
some  years  the  Continent  has  been  afflict- 
ed, and  the  small  hope  of  seeing  peace 
re-established,  on  the  uncertainty  of  future 
events,  which  are  known  to  God  alone,  pro- 
bable conjectures  may  arise  of  our  enjoy- 
ing the  sort  of  tolerance  which  reigns  now, 
longer  than  might  have  been  looked  for.' 
He  took  care,  however,  to  strengthen  the 
outworks  of  defence  ;  and  for  this  end 
promoted  the  organization  of  committees 
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111  the  principal  towns  of  France  specially 
charged  with  giving  him  information  of 
current  events,  and  transmitting  his  direc- 
tions to  the  faithful.  *  I  shall  be/  he  said, 
*  the  centre  in  which  all  the  lines  of  this 
correspondence  will  terminate  ;*  and  for 
this  end  he  placed  himself  at  the  J^ead  of 
a  permanent  committee  of  action  at  Lau- 
sanne, which  became  thenceforth  for  the 
Protestant  cause  an  effective  governing 
body  such  as  Synods  and  Councils  Ex- 
traordinary had  as  yet  failed  to  constitute. 

*The  year  1744  was  a  revelation,'  says 
M.  Hugues.  It  showed  the  orthodox 
party  to  what  unsuspected  strength  their 
victims  had  attained,  in  spite  of  all  efforts 
to  crush  them.  To  rouse  Government  to 
more  active  measures,  false  rumors  of  dis- 
loyalty on  the  part  of  the  Reformed  were 
now  spread  abroad.  It  was  said  that  in 
their  Desert  congregations  they  sang  canti- 
cles against  France  and  against  the  King. 
Louis  XV.  was  worked  upon  to  issue  new 
edicts  of  terror  ;  and  the  persecution  of 
1745  to  1752,  the  Grande  Bershution^  as 
it  was  called,  was  the  result. 

Antoine  Court,  returning  to  Lausanne 
full  of  exultation  after  the  National  Synod 
of  1 744,  refused  at  first  to  give  up  his  illu- 
sions. When  he  could  no  longer  entertain 
them,  he  exhorted  his  fellow-students  to 
stand  firm,  and  at  every  price  to  continue 
their  assemblies,  the  cessation  of  which 
would  be  just  the  triumph  their  enemies 
wished  for.  In  urging  this  point,  he  had 
to  oppose  an  opinion  which  had  many 
advocates  in  Switzerland.  To  conciliate 
the  authorities,  by  discontinuing  the  prac- 
tice of  public  worship,  was  maintained  by 
certain  writers  to  be  the  safest  course  for 
the  future  of  Protestantism.  Court  enter- 
ed into  the  war  of  pamphlets  which  arose 
on  the  occasion.  After  a  momentery  pa- 
nic the  assemblies  did  recommence  in  full 
vigor,  though  not  with  the  daring  publici- 
ty of  1744.  Night  surprises  by  the 
troops,  abduction  of  children,  maltreat- 
ment of  the  dead,  imprisonment  of  men 
and  women,  capture  and  execution  of 
preachers — all  the  old  measures  set  in 
again.  The  sectarians  steadfastly  abjured 
the  use  of  arms,  and  suffered.  Among 
the  six  ministers  who  sealed  their  faith 
with  their  lives  at  this  time  was  Jacques 
Roger,  the  octogenarian  Apostle  of  Dau- 
phinc. 

When  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  was 
to  be  negotiated,  Court  seized  the  occa- 


sion' to  solicit  the  intervention  of  the  ple- 
nipotentiaries on  behalf  of  the  French 
Protestants,  but  it  was  in  vain.  As  at 
Utrecht,  their  interests  were  not  taken 
into  consideration  by  the  high  contract- 
ing parties  who  were  engaged  in  resettling 
the  affairs  of  Europe.  The  additions^ 
severities  of  1752,  of  which  the  abduc- 
tion of  their  children  was  a  salient  feature, 
at  last  worked  up  the  Protestants  to 
thoughts  of  emigration.  This  time  Court 
himself  counselled  it ;  and  he  correspond- 
ed with  Duplan  and  with  Serce,  the  agent 
of  the  Irish  Emigration  Committee,  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  carrying  it  out  The 
emigration  to  Ireland  was  indeed  the  only 
one  which  prospered  at  this  time.  The 
French  Government  took  alarm  at  the 
commencing  exodus  ;  placed  guards  on 
the  public  roads,  and  turned  many  wande- 
rers back.  Others  returned  of  their  own 
accord,  discouraged,  and  hopeless  of  im- 
proving their  condition.  But  the  move- 
ment had  the  effect  of  causing  the  autho- 
rities to  pause  and  reconsider  their  atti- 
tude. A  treatise  just 'published  by  An- 
toine Court,  entitled  the  Patriate  franfois 
et  impartial^  had  dwelt  on  the  miseries  en- 
dured by  the  unhappy  Protestants,  and 
the  commencing  emigration  was  a  commen- 
tary upon  his  statements,  the  force  of  which 
was  not  to  be  evaded.  At  this  time  the 
controversy  passed  into  a  phase  of  active 
argumentation.  The  King  was  beset  with 
supplications  and  •  apologies '  from  the  re- 
ligionists. Each  time  the  royal  soldiers 
took  the  field  against  their  assemblies,  fresh 
documents  were  put  forth.  Antoine  Court 
published  a  second  edition  of  his  Fatriote 
in  1753,  and  in  1756  a  continuation  of  it, 
dealing  especially  with  the  question  of  civil 
tolerence  of  the  sect,  and  the  question  of 
Protestant  marriages.  ITie  argument  of 
Court  and  the  other  Protestant  apologists 
was  as  thus :  *  We  are  three  millions  of  our 
religion  in  the  kingdom.  In  the  eye  of 
the  law  we  do  not  exist ;  we  are  treated  as 
rebels.  We  demand  a  civil  status  and  a  m(h 
dus  Vivendi,  Why  are  we  treated  as  enemies 
of  the  State,  and  outlawed?  We  are 
peaceable  citizens,  honest,  devoted  to  the 
King ;  we  possess  talent  and  fortune.  We 
are  the  bourgeoisie.  The  state  has  sufTered 
much  from  the  Revocation  of  the  £dictof 
Nantes ;  it  suffers  from  it  still.  That  mea- 
sure has  enriched  the  enemies  of  France  at 
the  expense  of  France  itself.  Peaceful  as 
Protestants  may  now  be,  their  continued 
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submission  under  persecution  cannot  be 
guaranteed/  The  same  year,  1756,  was 
published  an  important  work  by  M.  Rip- 
pert-Monclar,  entitled  M^moire  tlUologique 
et  politique  au  sujet  des  manages  clandestins 
des  Protestants  de  France,  The  author 
was  a  Catholic  gentleman,  member  of  the 
Parliament  of  Aix ;  and  his  treatise  affords 
a  very  significant  token  of  the  advance  that 
the  principles  of  justice  and  liberality  had 
made  in  the  classes  behind  the  clergy  and 
the  Court  since  the  time  when  the  last  edict 
of  Louis  XIV.  was  promulgated.  '  Accord- 
ing to  the  jurisprudence  of  this  kingdom/ 
said  Monclar,  *no  Protestants  exist  in 
France.  Nevertheless,  according  to  facts, 
there  are  more  than  three  millions  of 
them.  These  imaginary  bemgs  fill  the 
towns,  the  pro^nnces,  the  country  districts; 
and  the  capital  city  of  the  realm  alone 
contains  more  than  sixty  thousand.'  M. 
Hugues  observes  that  this  treatise  of  Mon- 
clar's,  which  was  supposed  at  first  to  pro- 
ceed from  a  Protestant  pen,  proved  in  ef- 
fect the  medium  by  which  the  *  Protestant 
question '  was  placed  on  the  *  order  of  the 
day '  for  the  eighteenth  century.  The  prac- 
tical remedy  proposed  by  the  writer  was 
the  institution  of  civil  marriages  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Reformed  religion  in  France, 
analogous  to  the  practice  in  Holland; 
'  the  publication  of  banns,  for  instance,  in 
a  tribunal  of  justice,  and  the  celebration  of 
marriages  before  the  magistrates.'  <  Is  it 
safe,*  he  asked, '  to  ill  treat  three  millions 
of  men  who  are  scattered  through  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  even  to  despoiling  them 
of  all  they  hold  dearest  in  the  world 
— their  goods,  their  wives,  and  their 
children;  above  all,  when  it  is  conceded 
that  these  three  millions  are  all  faithful^ 
serviceable,  nay,  even  indispensable  citi- 
zens ? ' 

In  point  of  fact,  it  was  far  more  the  pres- 
sure of  the  danger  and  social  inconveni- 
ence caused  by  the  non-reco^itionof  their 
civil  statusy  than  the  application  to  the  Pro- 
testants of  the  abstract  principles  of  mental 
freedom  now  working  in  the  philosophical 
ranks  which  determined  the  bent  of  public 
opinion  in  their  favor.  Men  of  State  and 
men  of  law  felt  the  evil,  and  knew  how  in- 
adequate military  force  really  was  to  con- 
tend with  it,  how  dangerous  it  was  to  alie- 
nate permanently  so  important  a  section  of 
the  population ;  and  but  for  the  vehemence 
of  the  clergy,  totally  unable  as  yet  to  read 
the  signs  of  the  times,  persecution  would 


doubtless  have  ceased  some  decades  of 
years  before  it  actually  did  cease.  As  it 
is,  it  sounds  like  an  anachronism  to  hear  of 
an  ordinance  issued  in  Guyenne  as  late  as. 
October  15,  1760,  against  assemblies,  bap- 
tisms, and  marriages.  It  was  the  last ;  the 
standing  point  of  the  clergy  had  been  un- 
dermined ;  two  years  later  took  place  the 
judicial  tragedy  of  the  Calas  family,  and 
Voltaire's  spirited  intervention  on  behalf  of 
the  victims  of  the  Pariiament  of  Toulouse. 
The  case  of  the  Calas'  turned  upon  a  ques- 
tion of  legal  procedure  primarily ;  but  it 
involved  the  interests  of  clerical  fanaticism 
in  its  immediate  issues ;  and  the  triumph 
of  Voltaire  was  the  initiative  victory  of  re- 
ligious toleration. 

Antoine  Court  died  at  Lausanne  in  1760. 
He  lived  to  see  the  restoration  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church  in  France  an  irreversible 
fact  If  the  number  of  three  millions,  at 
which  its  apologists  rated  its  members, 
was  an  exaggerated  estimate,  that  of  four . 
hundred  thousand,  suggested  by  Romanist 
statisticians,  was  probably  at  least  as  far 
removed  firom  truth  on  the  other  side. 
Three  years  after  Court's  death  the  num- 
ber of  pastors  amounted  to  sixty-two ;  of 
proposantSy  to  thirty-five;  of  students,  to 
fifteen.  The  Seminary  of  Lausanne  was  in 
a  most  flourishing  condition.  The  days  of 
struggle  were  over.  But  legally  the  ban 
on  civil  rights  was  still  in  force ;  and  it  re- 
quired the  continued  efforts  of  sagacious 
statesmen  to  get  it  removed.  Male^erbes 
and  Rulhibres  took  the  matter  pertinacious- 
ly in  hand,  and  at  last;  in  1787,  Louis  XVI. 
issued  an  edict  which  recognised  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Protestant  community  in  France, 
and  granted  to  its  members  full  dvil  rights 
as  connected  with  the  marriages  and  bap- 
tisms performed  after  their  own  fashions. 
Thus  was  finally  reversed  and  contradicted 
the  decree  laid  down  b^  Louis  XIV.  in 
1 7 1 5.  Although  it  requued  a  further  turn 
of  the  political  wheel  to  bring  Protestant- 
ism to  a  complete  level  with  Romanism  as 
to  State  recognition,  still  the  vital  change 
was  effected  by  this  law  of  Louis  XVI., 
passed  before  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Assembly,  before  the  full  pressure  of  the 
Tiers  Etat  had  been  brought  to  bear  on  the 
hereditary  traditions  of  royal  and  clerical 
autocracy.  A  Protestant,  writing  under 
the  Empire,  thus  describes  the  eagerness 
with  which  the  members  of  the  Reformed 
Churches  availed  themselves  of  the  relief 
afforded  by  this  measure : 
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There  might  be  seen  the  Reformed  hurrying  in 
crowds  to  the  judges  to  have  their  marriages  and 
the  births  of  their  children  registered.  In  many 
provinces  the  judges  were  obliged  to  go  them- 
selves to  the  different  communes  of  th«ir  jurisdic- 
tion, to  prevent  the  assembling  of  such  great 


crowds,  and  to  spare  Protestant  £unilies  the  ex- 
pense of  long  journeys.  In  many  cases  old  men 
registered  their  marriages  along  with  those  of 
their  children  and  grandchildren. 

— Fraser's  Magazine, 
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Would-be  weatherwise  folks  would  be 
saved  a  world  of  trouble  if  experience 
justified  the  popular  faith  in  certain  days 
of  the  year — saints'  days,  of  course,  most 
of  them — having  such  a  prophetic  power 
attached  to  them,  that  by  merely  using  our 
eyes  and  our  almanacs,  we  may  learn  what 
the  future  will  bring  *  of  good  or  evil  luck, 
of  plagues,  of  dearths,  or  season's  quality.' 
These  ominous  days  are  but  few  in  num-. 
ber,  something  under  a  score;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  guess  why  they,  any  more 
than  their  fellows,  should  be  invested  with 
such  a  valuable  attribute. 

If  the  New-year's  first  morning  sky  is 
covered  by  clouds  of  a  dusky  red  hue, 
there  will  be  much  debate  and  strife 
among  the  great  ones  of  the  earth,  and — 
this  we  may  readily  believe — many  rob- 
beries will  be  perpetrated  before  the  year 
has  run  its  course.  Should  the  sun  deign 
to  shine  upon  St.  Vincent's  Day,  dwellers 
in  wine-growing  lands  may  take  heart  and 
rejoice,  for  they  will  see  more  wine  than 
water — that  is  to  say,  they  may  calculate 
upon  a  dry  season,  especially  conducive  to 
a  profitable  vintage.  Less  limited  in  its 
application  is  the  fore-knowledge  acquirable 
by  meteorological  students  upon  the  Feast 
of  the  Conversion  of  St  Paul,  according 
to  the  old  monkish  rhymes,  one  of  the 
many  translations  of  which  runs : 

If  St.  Paul's  Day  be  fair  and  clear, 

It  does  betide  a  happy  year; 

But  if  it  chance  to  snow  or  rain, 

Then  will  be  dear  all  kind  of  grain  ; 

If  clouds  or  mist  do  dark  the  sky, 

Great  store  of  birds  and  beasts  shall  die  ; 

And  if  the  winds  do  fly  aloft, 

Then  war  shall  vex  the  kingdom  oft. 

Candlemas  prognostications  go,  as  those 
of  dreams  are  said  to  do,  by  contraries ; 
fine  weather  on  Candlemas  Day  being 
prophetical  of  a  long  succession  of  un- 
seasonably cold  days,  and  necessarily  a 
failure  of  the  crops  ;  while  foul  weather  on 
that  day  is  a  sure  promise  of  a  bright 
spring,  with  a  summer  to  match : 


If  Candlemas  Day  be  dry  and  fair, 
The  half  o*  winter  's  to  come,  and  mair  ; 
If  Candlemas  Day  be  wet  and  foul. 
The  half  o*  winter  's  gone  at  Yule. 

Or  as  a  southern  version  puts  it : 

If  Candlemas  Day  be  fair  and  bright. 
Winter  will  have  another  flight ; 
But  if  it  be  dark  with  clouds  and  rain. 
Winter  is  gone,  and  will  not  come  again. 

This  idea  is  common  throughout  Europe. 
In  Germany,  they  aver  that  the  badger 
peeps  out  of  his  hole  upon  Candlemas 
morning,  and  if  the  ground  be  white  with 
snow,  takes  his  walks  abroad ;  but  should 
the  sunshine  greet  his  eyes,  he  will  not 
venture  firom  his  snug  abiding-place; 
being  of  one  mind  with  the  shepherd, 
who  would  rather  see  a  wolf  enter  his 
fold,  than  the  sun,  upon  Candlemas  Day. 
So  in  Norfolk  the  pi^overb  goes  that  a 
shepherd  would  prefer  seeing  his  wife  on 
the  bier,  than  the  sun  shining  clear  upon 
Candlemas  Day ;  and  they  firmly  believe 
in  the  wisdom  of  the  rhymes : 

On  Candlemas  Day,  if  the  thorns  hang  a  drop, 
Then  you  are  sure  of  a  good  pea-crop. 

As  far  as  the  sun  shines  in  on  Candlemas  Day, 
So  far  will  the  snow  blow  in  afore  Old  May. 

In  1855,  a  correspondent  of  Notes  and 
Queries  announced  that  the  Candlemas 
prognostication  had  been  verified  in  Nor- 
folk, if  nowhere  else,  when  a  spell  of  rough 
^linter  weather  was  brought  to  an  end  by 
a  fair  and  sunny  Candlemas  Day.  <  On 
the  following  evening,  about  ten  o'clock,  a 
thaw  suddenly  commenced;  but  on  the 
evening  of  the  fifth,  firost  again  set  in  with 
increased  intensity,  which  continued  nn* 
interruptedly  to  February  the  twenty- 
fourth,  the  ice  in  the  *' broads'*  nmging 
from  eight  inches  to  a  foot  in  thickness.' 
But  he  had  forgotten  to  take  the  change 
of  style  into  account ;  so  the  striking  veri- 
fication of  the  ancient  superstition  was  no 
verification  at  alL  The  Hebrideans  observe, 
or  did  observe,  an  odd  custom.  On 
Candlemas  Day,  in  every  house,  a  sheaf 
of  oats  was  dressed  in  feminine  attire,  and 
laid,  with  a  big  club  by  its  side,  in  a  basket. 
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called  *  Briid's  bed.'  Before  turning  in  for 
the  night,  the  mistress  and  her  maids  cried 
in  chorus :  *  Briid  is  come !  Brttd  is  wel- 
come ! '  If,  next  morning,  an  impression  of 
the  club  was  visible  in  the  a^hes  on  the 
hearth,  it  was  held  a  sure  presage  of  an 
abundant  harvest  and  a  prosperous  year ; 
if  the  club  had  not  left  its  mark,  it  was  an 
omen  of  coming  bad  times. 

Down  Winchester- way  it  is  commonly 
believed  that  from  whichever  quarter  the 
wind  blows  chiefly  upon  Palm-Sunday,  it 
will  blow  during  the  best  part  of  the  sum- 
mer.    In  Hertfordshire  they  hold  that 

A  good  deal  of  rain  upon  Easter  Day 

Gives  a  good  crop  of  grass,  but  little  good  hay. 

If  the  sun  shines  clearly  on  Easter  Day, 
good  weather  and  good  times  are  in  store, 
and  one  may  make  sure  of  seeing  the  sun 
upon  Whitsunday.  The  lightest  of  showers 
falling  upon  Ascension  Day  is  an  omen 
dire,  foretelling  sickness  among  catde,  and 
great  scarcity  of  food  for  man.  A  reverse 
result  follows  a  dry  Holy-Thursday,  and 
pleasant  weather  may  be  expected  almost 
up  to  Christmastide.  A  fine  Whitsunday 
means  a  plentiful  harvest,  but  if  any  rain 
falls  then,  thunder  and  lightning,  bringing 
blight  and  mildew  with  it,  may  be  expected. 
Almost  as  ill-omened  is  a  wet  Midsummer 
Day,  for  although  apples,  pears,  and  plums 
will  not  be  affected  thereby,  nut-bushes 
will  prove  barren,  and  the  corn-fields  be 
smitten  with  disease. 

It  was  a  proverb  in  Scotland  that  if  the 
deer  rose  dry  and  lay  down  dry  on  Bul- 
lion's Day,  there  would  be  an  early  harvest. 
Considering  the  soldier-saint  was  the  chosen 
patron  of  publicans  and  dispensers  of  good 
liquor,  it  seems  odd  that  a  shower  falling 
upon  ^.  Martin's  Day  should  be  supposed 
to  indicate  a  twenty  days*  opening  of 
heaven's  sluices.  Martin,  however,  when 
he  went  in  for  wet,  was  more  moderate 
than  his  uncanonised  brother  Swithun, 
commonly  called  St.  Swithin  ;  he,  as  every 
one  knows,  is  content  with  nothing  under 
forty  days : 

Saint  Swithin's  Day,  gin  ye  do  rain, 
For  forty  days  it  will  remain ; 
Saint  S\vithin*s  Day,  an*  ye  be  fair, 
P'or  forty  days  'twill  rain  nae  mair. 

Why  this  should  be,  has  been  explained 
in  this  wise  :  When  the  good  Saxon  Bishop 
of  Winchester  departed  this  life  some 
thousand  years  ago,  he  was,  in  accordance 
with   his   expressed   wish,   buried   in   the 


churchyard,  so  that  his  humble  grave 
might  be  trodden  by  the  feet  of  passers-by, 
and  receive  the  eaves-droppings  from  the 
abbey  roof.  Thus  he  was  permitted  to 
rest  undisturbed  for  a  hundred  years ;  then 
the  clergy  of  the  diocese  took  it  into  their 
heads  to  have  the  saint  taken  up,  and  de- 
posited inside  the  cathedral;  but  when 
they  set  about  the  work,  the  rain  came 
down  with  such  violence  that  they  were 
compelled  to  desist,  and  finding  the  deluge 
continued  for  forty  days,  interpreted  it  to 
be  a  warning  against  removing  Swithin's 
remains,  and  therefore  contented  them- 
selves with  erecting  a  chapel  over  his 
grave.     As  poor  Robin  sings : 

Whether  this  were  so  or  no, 

Is  more  than  you  or  I  do  know. 

Better  it  is  to  rise  betime, 

And  to  make  hay  while  sun  doth  shine, 

Than  to  believe  in  tales  and  lies 

Which  idle  monks  and  friars  devise. 

Mr.  Earle,  however,  has  shewn  that 
while  it  is  true  that  St.  Swithin  did  leave 
directions  that  he  should  be  buried  in  a 
vile  place,  under  the  eaves-droppings,  on 
the  north  side  of  Winchester  church,  there 
was  no  supernatural  protest  on  his  part 
against  his  relics  being  removed  to  the 
magnificent  shrine  prepared  for  them  in 
Ethelwold*s  cathedral.  On  the  contrary, 
the  weather  was  most  propitious  for  the 
ceremony.  Whoever  was  at  the  pains  of 
inventing  the  story  of  the  forty  days* 
tempest,  misapplied  his  imaginative  fa- 
culties altogether,  since  the  phenomenon 
popularly  associated  with  St.  Swithin  is  as 
apocryphal  as  the  story  concocted  to  ac- 
count for  it.  From  observations  made  at 
Greenwich  in  the  twenty  years  ending  with 
1861,  it  appears  that  during  that  term  forty 
days'  rain  was  never  known  to  follow  St. 
Swithin's  Day;  while,  oddly  enough,  the 
wettest  weather  came  when  the  saint  failed 
to  *  christen  the  apples.*  In  only  six  in- 
stances— in  1841,  1845,  1851,  1853,1854, 
and  1856 — did  it  rain  at  all  upon  the  fate- 
ful day ;  and  the  forty  days  following 
shewed  respectively  twenty-three,  twenty- 
six,  thirteen,  eighteen,  sixteen,  and  fourteen 
rainy  ones.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
were  twelve  wet  days  out  of  the  forty  after 
the  dry  St.  Swithin  of  1842,  twenty-two 
after  that  of  1843,  twenty-nine  after  that 
of  i860,  and  no  less  than  thirty-one  after 
that  of  1848.  Not  that  any  evidence  is 
likely  to  shake  the  faith  of  believers  in  the 
ancient  notion.     Convinced  against  their 
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will,  they  will  hold  their  old  opinion  still, 
like  Hone's  lady- friend,  who,  finding  her 
favorite  saint's  day  fine,  prophesied  a  long 
term  of  beautiful  weather ;  but  when  a  few 
drops  of  rain  fell  towards  evening,  veered 
round,  and  was  positive  six  weeks  of  wet 
impended.  Her  first  prophecy  turned  out 
to  be  the  correct  one ;  but  the  obstinate 
dame  would  not  have  it  so,  declaring 
stoutly  that  if  no  rain  h^d  fallen  in  the 
daytime,  there  certainly  must  have  been 
some  at  night.  There  are  rainy  saints 
beside  Swithin ;  in  Belgium  they  pin  their 
faith  to  St.  Godelieve;  in  France,  to 
Saints  Gervais  and  Protais,  and  St.  M^dard. 
If  Bartholomew's  Day  be  ushered  in  by 
a  hoarfrost,  followed  by  mist,  a  sharp,  bit- 
ing winter  will  come  in  due  time.  A  fine 
Michaelmas  Day  betokens  a  sunshiny 
winter,  the  pleasantness  of  which  will  be 
neutralised  by  nipping,  long-staying  north- 
easters. Merry  Christmas  sadly  belies  its 
name  in  its  prognostications,  which  are  of 
such  a  very  lugubrious  order,  that,  did  we 
trust  in  them,  we  should  be  inclined  to 
parody  Carey's  famous  song,  and  pray : 

Of  all  the  days  that  are  in  the  week, 
Come  Christmas  but  on  one  day, 

And  that  is  the  day  that  comes  betweea 
The  Saturday  and  the  Monday  ! 

A  Sunday  Christmas  Day  is  the  only  one 
prophetic  of  unalloyed  good,  being  the 
harbinger  of  a  new  year  in  which  beasts 


will  thrive,  fields  flourish,  and  all  lands 
rest  in  peace.  When  Christmas  Day  falls 
upon  a  Wednesday,  we  may  hope  for  a 
genial  summer,  as  recompense  for  a  stormy 
winter ;  but  when  it  falls  upon  any  of  the 
remaining  five,  a  severe  winter  without 
any  compensation  is  in  store  for  us ;  sup- 
plemented by  war  and  cattle-plague,  when 
the  festival  comes  upon  a  Monday ;  with 
mortality  among  kings  and  great  people, 
when  it  comes  upon  a  Tuesday ;  and  by 
a  great  clearing-off  of  old  folks,  when  it 
falls  upon  a  Saturday.  1  f  Childermas  Day 
be  wet,  it  threatens  us  with  dearth ;  if  it 
be  fine,  it  promises  us  abundance ;  and  as 
the  wind  blows  on  the  last  night  of  De- 
cember, it  tells  what  the  unborn  year  will 
bring — for 

If  New-year's  eve  night -wind  blow  south, 

It  betokeneth  warmth  and  CTOwth  ; 

If  west,  much  milk,  and  fish  in  the  sea : 

If  north,  much  cold  and  storms  there  will  be ; 

If  east,  the  trees  will  he&r  much  fruit; 

If  north-east,  flee  it,  man  and  brute. 

Not  the  least  amusing  thing  about  all 
these  sage  predictions,  as  regards  weather, 
is  that  they  take  no  account  of  the  change 
from  old  to  new  style,  which  altered  the 
exact  position  of  the  days  named ;  there 
being  now,  for  example,  a  difference  of 
twelve  days  between  old  St  Swithin's  and 
new  St.  Swithin's  Day.  Weather  prophets 
are  above  minding  this  awkward  trifle. — 
Chambers's  youmal. 
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STRAUSS  AS  A  POLITICIAN. 


Dr.  Strauss  will  hardly  have  any  ho- 
nor in  his  own  country  as  a  politician,  and 
perhaps  he  ought  not  to  be  so  considered 
elsewhere.  It  is  true  he  represented  his 
native  town  of  Ludwigsburg  for  a  short 
period  in  the  Wiirtemberg  Diet,  compelled 
at  length  to  resign  because  of  his  Conser- 
vative views ;  but  he  has  never  pretended, 
up  to  the  present  time,  to  be  anything 
more  than  the  leader  of  the  chivalry  of 
doubt,  in  which  capacity,  should  future 
generations  clothe  him  with  the  clouds  of 
mysticism  he  has  rent  asunder  from  other 
names,  he  may  become  a  veritable  Arthu- 
rian hero.  I3yt  no  apology  is  needed  for 
taking  a  man  at  his  own  estimate,  where 
he  is  so  fully  entitled  to  be  measured  by 
it,  and  if  the  process  should  seem  ungra- 
cious, it  is,  at  least,  not  unprovoked.  A 
portion  of  his  recent  Confession,  if  not  ad- 


dressed to  polfticians,  deals  with  politics 
in  a  very  free  and  brusque  fashion.  Philo- 
sophically, the  Confession  would  have 
been  complete  without  it,  as  it  is  curiously 
incomplete  with  it,  presenting  us  with  a 
strong  illustration  of  the  mental  oddities 
observable  in  one-sided  and  vigorous 
minds,  whether  their  virility  be  logical  or 
romantic  The  natural  limit  of  variation, 
of  healthy  excursus,  is  not  definitely  fixed, 
but  it  exists  for  great  minds  as  well  as  for 
little  ones,  and  for  the  special  faculties  of 
all.  The  rigid  logician  will  dream  when 
he  passes  its  boundary,  and  the  coy  mys- 
tic will  become  shrewd  and  commonplace. 
Destructive  critics  hesitate  and  become 
feebly  conservative;  constructive  minds 
leave  their  glory  behind  them,  but  cany 
their  method  into  mild  romance.  Sweden- 
borg,  Comte,  and  Mill,  each  in  their  0¥na 
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way  and  degree,  serve  to  show  us  the  two 
sides  of  the  boundary. 

Strauss  is  a  more  novel  example.  A 
theologian  by  training,  disposition,  and 
profession,  the  temptation  to  touch  politics 
was  irresistible.  It  moved  him  in  1848, 
but  it  mastered  him  when  he  sat  down  to 
write  about  the  old  faith  and  the  new. 
Having  unsettled  everything  else,  a  twinge 
of  conscience  impelled  him  to  leave  us  a 
sphere  where  rigorous  logic  might  pause, 
and  events  might  be  regarded  with  half- 
shut  eyes.  This  sense  of  uneasiness,  this 
desire  to  leave  us  the  tortoise  if  he  takes 
away  the  elephant,  begins  to  be  manifest 
in  the  introduction.  When  a  critic  who 
makes  a  clean  sweep  of  religious  fact  and 
belief  declares,  "  We  wish  for  the  present 
no  change  whatever  in  the  world  at  large," 
we  more  than  half  suspect  that  some  sur- 
prise is  in  store  for  us,  and  we  prepare  for 
arrested  method,  for  some  sop  for  our 
moral  infirmity,  or  for  some  Comtean  re- 
cipe for  /lygihu  cerebrale.  It  becomes 
apparent  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  go  to 
church,  though  we  do  not  believe  in  the 
sermon ;  and  if  we  have,  with  characteris- 
tic Pantheism,  elevated  man  into  the 
condition  of  the  only  perfect  being,  we 
must  leave  him,  politically,  where  he  is, 
amidst  the  general  inequality  and  degrada- 
tion of  his  lot,  to  find  room  for  his  perfec- 
tion according  to  "  the  idea  of  his  kind," 
whatever  that  might  mean  when  rendered 
into  profaner  language.  No-  new  Church 
is  yet  possible,  the  Babe  is  not  yet  even  in 
the  Manger;  but  a  new  political  State, 
in  accordance  with  the  idea  of  a  life  re- 
stricted to  threescore  years  and  ten,  con- 
centrating all  the  misplaced  energy  di- 
rected to  other-worldliness,  is  also  impossi- 
sible,  is  not  even  to  be  desired,  is  perhaps 
as  illusory  as  "  the  old  faith  "  which  has 
vanished  in  a  puft'  of  dust,  like  a  hazel-nut 
beneath  the  blow  of  a  steam-hammer. 
We  have  hitherto  built  upwards ;  in  future, 
we  must  not  build  at  all.  That  way,  Babel 
lies.  The  destruction  of  religion  is  com- 
plete. Comte  thought  out  a  sorry  substi- 
tute— the  worship  of  the  Grand  Etre, 
Strauss  did  not  stoop  to  be  so  weak.  The 
substitute  exists,  quite  independently  of 
anything  he  can  say  or  do.  For  him,  as 
"  a  simple  citizen,"  it  is  the  German  Consti- 
tution, rendered  a  little  less  Libera^  than  it 
is  now.  Nature  exists  for  the  philosophic, 
stripped  of  all  mystery,  as  far  as  he  can 
strip  it.     For  the  common  herd,  there  is 


Monarchy,  exactly  suited  to  their  wants 
for  all  time.  "  There  is,"  he  says,  "  some- 
thing enigmatic — nay,  seemingly  absuM 
— in  monarchy ;  but  just  in  this  consists 
the  mystery  of  its  superiority.  Every  mys- 
tery appears  absurd,  and  yet  nothing  in 
life,  in  the  arts,  or  in  the  State,  is  devoid 
of  mystery."  Here,  surely,  the  boundary 
was  passed,  and  the  logician  lost  his  cun- 
ning. Substitute  the  word  Christianity 
for  Monarchy  in  the  quotation,  and  what 
a  reflection  we  have  on  his  own  elaborate 
destruction  of  mystery!  In  becoming 
political,  he  slips  under  his  thought  the 
old  false  bottom — if  false  it  be — he  has 
labored  for  years  to  destroy.  The  func- 
tion of  mystery  in  religion  is  to  hood-wink 
the  intelligence,  and  so  it  is  to  be  dis- 
carded ;  in  politics,  its  function  is  to  pre- 
serve an  absurd  enigma  from  the  touch  of 
unwashed  hands,  to  deftly  hide  the  springs 
of  action  until  we  may  not  discover  the 
difference  between  a  noble  reality  and  a 
gaudy  sham,  and  so  it  is  to  be  preserved. 
We  have  nothing  to  say  against  Monarchy, 
as  such ;  but  this  is  a  remarkable  defence  of 
it.  The  critic  who  rushes  fearlessly  in  with 
scalpel  and  microscope,  where  others  gaze 
apart  with  awe,  waves  them  off  with  haughty 
hands  where  they  have  a  clearer  right  to 
carry  observation  and  logic  into  whatsoever 
length  they  may  lead  without  any  fear  of 
the  unknown  and  the  unresolvable. 

Even  here,  however,  Strauss  has  parted 
with  his  penetrating  acumen.  Mystery 
being  invaluable,  politically,  for  some  in- 
explicable reason — though  chiefly,  we  sup- 
pose, because  it  is  only  in  this  province  of 
action  and  belief  the  unscientific  boor  or 
voter  can  realize  and  feel  it  when  he  has 
accepted,  at  second-hand,  the  destruction 
of  "  the  old  faith  " — Monarchy  should  be 
the  best  form  of  government,  ideally,  as 
all  men  cannot  belong  to  the  intellectual 
caste  wherein  excogitation  is  everything, 
without  some  immense  revolutionary 
change.  Practically,  it  may  be  best,  but 
not  ideally.  We  have  renounced  ideals 
in  the  universal  relativity.'  As  if  uttering  a 
profound  truth,  ab  ovoy  Strauss  checks  this 
levity.  He  assures  us  "  there  cannot  be 
an  absolutely  best  form  of  government." 
To  ask  the  question  is  to  put  the  matter 
wrongly ;  "  it  is  equivalent  to  asking  what 
is  the  best  form  of  clothing."  But  even 
this  question  does  not  seem  unanswerable. 
The  best  form  of  government  has  been 
frequendy  discussed,  and  by  logicians  as 
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rigorous  as  Strauss.  Mill  discusses  the 
question  and  answers  it.  "  The  ideally 
best  form  of  government,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say,"  he  writes,  "  does  not 
mean  one  which  is  practicable  or  eligible 
in  all  states  of  civilization ;  but  the  one 
which,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is 
practicable  and  eligible,  is  attended  with 
the  greatest  amount  of  beneficial  conse- 
quences, immediate  and  prospective.  A 
completely  popular  government  is  the  only 
polity  which  can  make  out  any  claim  to 
this  character.  It  is  pre-eminent  in  both 
the  departments  between  which  the  excel- 
lence of  a  political  Constitution  is  divided. 
It  is  both  more  favorable  to  present  good 
government,  and  promotes  a  better  and 
higher  form  of  national  character,  than 
any  other  polity  whatsoever"  ("  Represen- 
tative Government,"  p.  54).  This  answer 
is  satisfactory  enough  for  most  politicians, 
and  it  makes  no  appeal  to  any  element  of 
mystery,  which  contributes  nothing  to  the 
goodness  of  a  form  of  government,  though 
frequently  much  to  its  badness.  A  free 
press  is  the  sworn  foe  of  mystery,  besides 
being  one  of  the  conditions  of  good  gov- 
ernment. Recently,  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  add  mystery  to  the  German  Gov- 
ernment by  a  new  Press  Bill,  of  which 
even  Prince  Bismarck,  the  reputed  author, 
appears  to  have  been  half-ashamed.  What 
"we"  of  the  Confession  thought  is  un- 
known, but  we  know  what  the  Reichstag 
was  ready  to  say,  and  what  German  jour- 
nalists thought  about  it.  The  weakness 
which  has  to  compel  silence  is  worse  than 
the  faith  which  closes  its  eyes  in  order  to 
see  better. 

As  already  evident,  Strauss  is  no  de- 
mocrat, though  he  democratizes  Nature. 
His  formula  for  the  multitude  appears  to 
be — "  There  is  a  Providence  in  your  poli- 
tical circumstances ;  accept  it,  and  desire 
no  other."  Manhood  suffrage,  he  says, 
was  Prince  Bismarck's  trump-card,  **'  to  be 
played  against  the  middle-class  which  had 
plagued  him  so  sorely  during  the  years  of 
struggle  in  the  Prussian  Chamber,  elected 
under  a  property-qualification;"  and  he 
played  it  accordingly.  Evil  consequences 
have  not  yet  arisen,  but  they  may  come. 
Mystery-making  priests  and  ignorant 
peasants  may  unite.  The  change  was 
neither  politic  nor  just.  Political  rights 
and  State  service  should  run  parallel.  The 
bearing  of  arms  is  insufficient  of  itself  to 
warrant  the  bestowal  of  a  vote ;  it  should 


be  coupled  with  taxation,  but  whether 
direct  or  indirect,  Strauss  does  not  say. 
With  class  and  trade  taxes,  as  in  Prussia, 
few  voters  can  escape  even  direct  taxation. 
Strauss  wants  a  capable  voter,  like  every- 
body else ;  yet  he  sees  the  impossibility  of 
an  exact  gradation  of  rights  and  capacities. 
His  ideal  should  be  an  educational  fran- 
chise, but  it  is  a  property  one,  with  payment 
of  members  thrown  in  as  a  small  compen- 
sation for  the  withdrawal  of  manhood  suf- 
frage !  Germany  is  so  much  more  liberal 
than  England,  that  it  needs  to  be  remind- 
ed of  our  safer  historical  instinct.  "  No 
English  statesman  dreams  of  abolishing" 
property  qualifications.  Perhaps  not, 
though,  strictly  speaking,  they  have  ceased 
to  exist  as  sole  qualifications ;  but  let  uni- 
versal military  service  be  enacted,  and  a 
new  argument  will  have  been  fashioned  in 
favor  of  manhood  suffirage,  the  might  of 
which  will  be  almost  irresistible.  If  a  man 
is  called  upon  to  die  for  his  country,  he 
should  at  least  be  allowed  to  live  for  it. 
If  he  is  to  make  war,  he  should  also  help 
to  make  law.  His  totality,  as  a  citizen,  is 
otherwise  incomplete.  He  is  in  the  nation, 
but  not  of  it — a  mercenary,  not  a  patriot — 
and  so  much  power,  rough  and  uncultivat- 
ed as  it  may  be,  is  abstracted  from  the 
State.  Strauss  starts  with  the  idea  that 
German  unity  is  the  result  of  a  "  politico- 
military  movement,"  ani  he  might,  we 
think,  have  detected  the  intiniate  cor- 
respondence of  the  two  forces. 

Dread  of  socialism  is  at  the  bottom  of 
his  aversion  to  democracy.  It  leads  him 
into  contradictions.  His  definition  of 
morality  when  he  is  warring  against 
Christianity,  differs  from  his  account  of  it 
when  he  is  upholding  political  petrifactions. 
Here  is  the  first : — "  Ever  remember  that 
thou  art  human,  not  merely  a  natural  pro- 
duction ;  ever  remember  that  all  others  arc 
human  also,  and,  with  all  individual  dif- 
ferences, the  same  as  thou,  having  the 
same  needs  and  claims  as  thyself:  this  is 
the  sum  and  substance  of  •morality."  We 
do  not  object  to  this  paraphrase  of  Kant. 
ft  is  the  essence  of  socialism,  in  a  formula ; 
the  dogma  of  equality  and  fraternity;  the 
gospel  of  revolution,  in  its  most  unobjec- 
tionable shape.  But  a  wilder  touch  of 
transcendental  socialism  startles  us  anon. 
It  is  a  new  formula, — that  **  property  is 
the  indispensable  basis  of  morality,  as  well 
as  of  culture."  How,  then,  is  moraUty 
possible  to  those  who  have  no  property  ? 
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How,  then,  can  we  conedmn  the  effort  to 
share  in  the  indispensable  basis,  all  "  having 
the  same  needs  and  claims  ?"  One  must 
be  moral  to  acquire  property  by  labor,  one 
is  moral  in  holding  it  by  law ;  but  one  is 
immoral  in  seeking  to  acquire  it  by  vast 
political  and  legal  changes.  Seizure  is 
immoral,  we  admit;  forfeiture  is  another 
matter.  But  was  Mr.  Mill  immoral,  as 
we  believe  lie  was  impracticable,  in  wishing 
to  tax  tlie  "  unearned  increment "  of  land, 
individually  held,  for  the  benefit  of  all  ? 
Are  those  persons  wicked  and  debased, 
who,  bringing  nice  ethical  tests  to  bear  on 
the  processes  whereby  large  properties 
have  become  individual,  through  the 
lapse  or  transformation  of  State  rights, 
through  tlie  jugglery  of  manorial  courts, 
recognize  the  supreme  existing  right  of 
the  State  over  all  the  available  territory  in 
a  given  country  ?  Communism  is  the 
practical  expression  of  the  doctrine  that 
l)roi)eriy  and  morality  are  interdependent. 
We  can  neither  accept  nor  defend  it.  But 
the  doctrine  is  just  as  capable  of  becoming 
a  revolutionary  generator  as  any  maxin  of 
Proudhon  or  Fourrier.  Innocent  enough, 
it  may  be,  with  limited  interpretation,  so 
limited  as  to  whittle  away  its  meaning; 
but,  as  the  utterance  of  one  who  is  begin- 
ning the  framework  of  "  a  new  faith,"  it 
cannot  be  too  severely  condemned.  It 
may  become  the  text  of  a  new  social  move- 
ment in  Germany. 

Modern  society  is  in  a  ferment.  The 
laboring  classes  desire  to  share  more  largely 
in  the  gains  of  their  labor.  Trade- 
Union  ism  is  an  expression  of  one  form  of 
this  desire.  It  is  a  fatal  form,  according  to 
Strauss.  The  effort  to  benefit  themselves 
brings  on  the  laboring  classes  a  new  curse 
— the  curse  of  high  prices.  If  they  get 
more  wages,  they  are  able  to  purchase  less 
with  their  gains.  This  is  true  of  all  classes, 
since  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  was  passing 
rich  on  forty  pounds  a  year.  The  relative 
share  of  Trade  Guilds  and  Trade-Unions 
in  producing  this  decay  of  money-power, 
is  an  interesting  inquiry  for  which  Strauss 
has  no  patience.  Other  factors  in  the  cal- 
culation are  not  even  mentioned,  such  as 
the  increase  of  population  and  luxurious 
display.  The  Unions  have  done  every- 
thing; though  house-rent,  one  of  the 
things  he  cites,  has  gone  up  in  Berlin  since 
it  became  the  capital  of  the  German 
Empire,  and,  apparently,  for  no  other 
reason.     His  p      ive  statements  are  vex- 


ing ;  as  when  he  styles  the  Internationale 
another  form  of  Jesuitism,  and  connects 
the  right  of  coalition  for  trade-purposes 
with  bad  Liberalism  and  culpable  exe- 
cutive weakness.  He  is  right,  however, 
in  resenting  all  regulations  restricting  in- 
dividual capacity,  but  they  are  no  neces- 
sary part,  in  our  opinion,  of  true  trade 
amalgamation.  His  fault  is,  that  he  has 
no  sympathy  with  the  popular  constructive 
movement,  and  fails  to  see  behind  it  the 
spirit  of  a  progress  to  which  as  yet  we  can 
assign  no  positive  form.  With  combina- 
tion at  one  end,  and  co-operation  at  the 
other,  with  a  mild  socialism  in  the  air,  and 
lying  perdu  in  our  political  phrases  and 
Christian  teaching,  he  must  indeed  be 
hopelessly  dull  and  Conservative  who  does 
not  see  that  transforming  influences  are  at 
work,  as  great  as  when  lordly  barons  made 
treaties  of  peace  with  neighboring  towns, 
which  became  their  charters  of  freedom 
and  trade,  or  won  liberty  for  the  people  in 
contending  for  their  own  rights  against 
domineering  kings.  Industrialism  has  run 
through  many  phases,  in  common  with 
religious  belief;  and  if  Strauss  desires  to 
assist  in  the  further  evolution  of  the  latter, 
yet  hopes  to  arrest  the  process  in  the 
former,  because  he  cannot  see  the  end 
thereof,  or  likes  it  not,  he  has  not  yet 
mastered  his  own  darling  principle,  and 
others  must  disclose  his  imperfection,  if 
they  do  not  care  to  complete  his  work. 

Where  history  might  have  aided  him, 
Strauss  either  blunders  or  is  unjust,  trip- 
ping lightly  over  broken  ground,  or  plung- 
ing into  extravagant  asserdon.  Disliking 
cosmopolitanism,  though  refining  it  away 
as  manifest  in  Goethe  and  Schiller — and 
connecting  it  with  Ultramontanism,  most 
unjustly,  as  the  feeling  is  older,  both  in  its 
Pagan  and  Christian  forms — he  makes  his 
dislike  the  basis  of  a  theory.  "  Patriotism 
is  the  sole  ascent  to  humanitarianism." 
Cosmopolitanism  is  weakness.  Then,  by 
a  spring  of  logic,  we  are  invited  to  compare 
the  New  and  ihe  Old  World  on  the  ques- 
tion of  national  character.  The  people  of 
the  United  States  are  suffering  from  many 
ills,  but  "  one  of  the  deepest  is  want  of 
national  character."  Is  this  the  result  of 
cosmopolitanism,  springing  from  an  un- 
certain base,  or  of  patriotism  weakened  by 
a  too  wide  humanism?  The  citation  is 
made,  in  part,  to  show  the  latter,  but  it 
shows  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  unwill- 
ingness of  the  United  States  to  join  the 
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Geneva  Convention,  is  one  of  many  proofs 
of  the  absence  of  humanitarianism,  as  the 
heroism  of  the  Civil  War  was  of  patriotism. 
We  will  assume  the  converse  as  intended 
by  the  reference  to  mixed  races.  But  is  it 
fair  to  compare  a  young  nation  with  older 
ones,  like  the  German  and  the  English  ? 
Was  not  Great  Britain  once  to  Europe 
what  North  America  is  now — the  outlet 
for  adventurous  colonists?  Assimilation 
is  a  work  of  time,  and  it  is  premature  to 
say  that  the  nationalities  of  the  United 
States  "  cannot  combine  into  a  living 
whole."  The  Irish-Americans  are  already 
beginning  to  assimilate,  and  the  same  will 
ere  long  be  true  of  the  Irish-Germans, 
perhaps  of  the  Asiatic  proteges  of  Koup- 
manchap.  The  negro,  we  confess,  presents 
more  obstacles. 

But  is  it  true  that  America  has  no  "  na- 
tional character  ?"  Many  of  us  could 
wish  it  were  less  distinct  than  it  is.  How- 
ever, it  improves,  war  having  done  as 
much  for  it  as  for  Germany,  and  rather 
more,  as  it  did  not  hurl  back  rival  elements 
into  more  compact  organization.  It  is 
Federal  Republicanism  which  is  so  intol- 
erable to  Strauss's  historic  conscience.  He 
fails  to  remember  that  the  German  Empire 
is  a  similar  congeries  of  States — that 
Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Bavaria  are  as  sepa- 
rate, in  one  sense,  as  Massachusetts,  Penn- 
sylvania, or  Ohio — and  that  no  form  of 
government  is  able  to  destroy  all  the  out- 
lines and  inlines  of  human  types.  A  York- 
shireman  differs  from  a  Comishman,  a 
Londoner  from  a  Lincolnshireman,  dia- 
lects and  features  are  still  preserved  and 
traceable ;  and  yet  it  is  admitted  there  is 
no  "  want  of  national  character,"  though 
Defoe's  description  is  still  exact, — 

**  A  true-born  Englishman's  a  contradiction, 
In  speech  an  irony,  in  fact  a  fiction." 

In  short,  separatism  is  not  patriotism,  any 
more  than  federalism  is  cosmopolitanism. 
Perhaps  national  character  is  most  marked 
where  there  is  least  racial  ferment,  as  in 
China ;  but  it  is  not  the  highest  we  can 
find.  It  may  be  innocent  of  fraternal  en- 
thusiasm, but  it  is  not  therefore  most 
marked  by  intellectual  energy  and  "  deep 
feeling." 

"  The  separation  of  mankind  into  feebly 
organised  and  loosely  connected  federal 
republics  "  has  other  evils,  in  the  judgment 
of  Strauss.  In  Switzerland,  as  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  he  misses  "  that  flourishing  con- 


dition of  the  higher  intellectual  interests" 
observable  in  Germany,  and,  "  in  some  re- 
spects, in  England."  Here,  also,  suffident 
allowance  is  not  made  for  age — a  grave 
sin  in  a  disciple  of  development — and  no 
account  is  taken  of  the  agencies  which 
have  favored  the  intellectual  progress  of 
Germany.  "We  Germans  are  struck  by 
something  plebeian,  something  coarsely 
realistic  and  soberly  prosaic  in  the  culture 
of  these  republics."  It  will  not  always  be 
so.  Bread-and-butter  sciences  come  first; 
the  higher  ones  afterwards.  It  was  Goethe 
who  said-,  "  Do  not  imagine  all  is  vani- 
ty, if  it  is  not  abstract  thought  and  idea." 
German  unity  is  a  thing  of  to-day,  and  it 
has  had  no  influence,  as  yet,  upon  culture. 
Whether  its  influence  will  be  good  or  bad, 
is  a  problem  we  do  not  undertake  to  dis- 
cuss. How  German  culture  assumed  its 
present  form  is  the  real  question,  and  much 
of  it,  perhaps  its  special  character,  is  un- 
doubtedly due  to  "  feebly  organized  "  and 
"  loosely  connected  "  States.  Of  political 
life,  as  we  understand  it  in  (England,  as  it 
is  understood  in  America,  there  was,  until 
recently,  none  whatever.  There  was  not 
even  patriotism,  in  any  large  sense. 
Prince  Bismarck  used  to  say  of  the  Army, 
that  it  was  inspired  "  not  by  German  but 
by  Prussian  enthusiasm."  Minute  difi- 
sions  stimulated  intellectual  abandonment, 
necessitated  independent  educational  ma- 
chinery ;  and  men  who  had  no  noble  po- 
litical life  to  employ  their  energies  became 
so  much  the  more  imaginative,  metaphysi- 
cal, and  critical.  This  was  intellectual 
home-sickness,  as  Novalis  expressed  it— 
"  the  wish  to  be  everywhere  at  home." 
To  dislike  cosmopolitanism,  when  it  is  the 
description  of  German  genius  for  the  last 
century ;  to  dislike  small  and  loosely-con- 
nected States  when  they  are  united  under 
a  Republican,  instead  of  a  quasi  Republi- 
can or  Imperial  form  of  government;  to 
compare  the  bloom  of  a  young  nationaiitj 
with  the  ripe  fruition  of  older  ones,  rich 
with  the  chemistry  of  ages ;  to  reason  fiom 
the  realized  results  of  to-day  in  order  to 
connect  politics  and  culture  by  a  thccay 
which  shivers  at  a  breath,  which  is  imposing- 
ly relative  as  to  administrative  forms  and 
one  particular  nation,  yet  assumes  to  be 
ideal,  when  ideals  are  illusions, — ^is  to  con- 
vince us  that  the  new  faith,  in  the  handsof 
its  exponent,  is  a  miserable  make-sfaift,  in 
its  purely  political  aspects,  afraid  of  its* own 
methods,  half  conscience-strickpi  at  its 
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own  negations,  and  perishing  by  what  is 
little  less  than  logical,  unheroic  suicide. 
We  have  not  a  word  to  say  against  the 
immense  impetus  Strauss  has  given  to  sci- 
entific theology,  to  rational  criticism,  to  a 
legitimate  collation  of  the  Gospels — we 
willingly  recognize  the  debt  we  owe  him 
in  these  respects — but  when  he  begins  the 
work  of  re-construction  on  his  own  ac- 
count, when  he  turns  from  Christian  Socie- 
ty to  political  Constitutionalism,  disintegrat- 
ing the  first,  but  lifting  hands  of  adoration 
to  the  second,  we  are  compelled  to  use  ex- 
pressions which  seem  harsh  and  ungene- 
rous, and  to  adopt  a  style  of  argument 
which  appears  to  combine  unfair  hostility 
with  mocking  impertinence,  when  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  is  intended. 

Theologians  who  do  not  believe  in  the- 
ology, and  philosophers  who  philosophize 
in  order  to  show  the  impossibility  of  phi- 
losophy, are  usually  intensely  political. 
Logically,  they  cannot  be  otherwise.  Hu- 
man beings  cannot  all  be  working  out,  or 
watching  others  work  out,  the  problem  of 
man's  physical  origin.  They  have  bread 
to  win,  competence  to  gain,  and  common- 
place lives  to  live.  They  are  affected  by 
political  stagnation,  reaction,  or  progress. 
There  is,  or  should  be,  always  something  to 
inspire  and  cheer  them.  A  bad  tax  abol- 
ished, or  a  good  one  imposed,  a  change  of 
government  which  gives  them  new  power 
or  higher  responsibility,  a  programme 
which  assists  them  in  rising  mentally  or 
materially,  is  a  matter  of  profound  impor- 
tance. What,  for  them,  is  man's  evolution 
from  the  animal  if  they  are  to  remain  only 
a  little  higher ;  beasts  of  burden  with  the 
fine  consciousness  the  beasts  of  the  field  do 
not  possess  ?  This  upward  progress  from 
feeble  sentience  to  noble  will  and  moral 
yearning,  is  as  nothing,  if  it  is  to  be  arrest- 
ed, by  outward  self-imposed  restrictions, 
ere  it  is  half  complete ;  if  men  are  to  re- 
main, in  the  mass,  but  superior  members 
of  that  "  immense  world  of  musings  and 
dumb  sorrows"  whence  the  race  has  been 
developed.  Heaven  has  gone,  with  its 
immortality.  Is  earth  also  to  go,  with  its 
possible  compensations  ?  Even  so,  says 
Strauss.  The  animal  has  become  man 
that  the  major  part  of  man  may  remain 
animal.  Submission  and  activity,  accord- 
ing to  "  the  idea  of  its  kind,"  is  the  l)est  for 
each  class.  Existing  political  forms  must 
be  accepted  as  final.  Animals  struggle 
for  existence,   and  develope  new  types. 


Individual  man,  perchance,  may  rise  from 
one  grade  to  another,  by  the  help  of 
natural  endowment.  Nations  may  war 
against  each  other  for  better  boundaries. 
But  there  is  a  limit  to  political  evolution — 
it  must,  or  should,  stop  at  Monarchy.  To 
attempt  modification,  or  expect  it,  as  the 
result  of  slowly-moving  forces,  is  to  run 
counter  to  nature,  or  what  he  says  is  "  di- 
vinely ordained,"  to  pray  for  wings  instead 
of  using  our  arms.  Protected  by  the  State, 
the  citizen  owes  it  corresponding  allegiance. 
But,  somehow,  the  State  becomes  more 
than  the  reaction  of  the  whole  upon  its 
parts.  It  may  not  be  altered  ;  it  is  some- 
thing diviner  than  religion.  A  republic, 
we  are  warned, "  would  h^ finis  Brilannice^^ 
— that  is,  when  a  virtual  repubHc  becomes 
a  nominal  one,  by  the  consent  of  the  ma- 
jority of  its  citizens,  all  power  and  glory 
would  have  departed.  But,  surely,  their 
departure  would  precede  registration,  as 
the  idea  or  the  necessity  would  precede 
accomplishment.  Political  death  would 
take  place  before  the  act  of  burial.  And 
if  national  character  determines  constitu- 
tional machinery,  the  machinery  in  its  turn 
must  follow  any  transformation  of  charac- 
ter. The  doctrine  of  the  relativity  of  gov- 
ernment means  this,  or  it  has  no  meaning, 
except  as  pure  historical  scholasticism. 

Strauss's  whole  argument  demands  what 
he  is  so  unwilling  to  concede — immense 
political  change.  The  continued  existence 
of  the  Christian  Church  is  admitted  by  him 
to  be  "  an  open  question,"  and  he  warns 
us,  and  his  friends,  in  his  introduction, 
that  "  for  a  new  constructive  organization 
(not  of  a  Church,  but  after  the  latter's  ulti- 
mate decay,  a  fresh  co-ordination  of  the 
ideal  elements  in  the  life  of  nations)  the 
times  seem  to  us  not  yet  ripe  ?"  What  is  to 
ripen  them  ?  Decay  in  the  Church,  with- 
out corresponding  changes  in  secular  au- 
thority and  constitution  ?  The  conflict 
between  Rome  and  Berlin  is  significant, 
and  may  be  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
Other  forces  are  wondrously  active.  The 
human  stream,  ruddy  with  corpuscles,  cir- 
culates into  new  channels.  New  States 
are  rising  up,  like  new  continents,  from  the 
abyss.  Old  ones  are  suffering  encroach- 
ment, submersion,  and,  occasionally,  re- 
elevation.  Industrial  centres  may  shift 
themselves.  In  some  instances,  under 
man's  own  influence,  climate  may  change. 
Solar  phenomena  may  disturb  our  most 
cunning  calculations.     But  will  the  politi- 
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cal  history  of  the  future  be  a  mere  fitful  re- 
crudescence? Has  the  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion come  to  this,  that  it  robs  man  of  any 
future  whatever,  divine  or  earthly,  that 
shall  be  better  than  the  present  ?  If  so, 
we  welcome  any  illusion,  any  set  of  illu- 
sions, that  will  give  us  a  pleasant  dream. 
The  descent  of  man  may  be  solved,  but 
the  solution  will  end  in  a  blank.  A  reli- 
gion that  "  gives  us  working  men,  heaven, 


and  nothing  else,*'  was  rejected  by  a  burly, 
fibrous  democrat,  in  Felix  Holt ;  but  a 
philosophy  that  gives  man  neither  heaven 
nor  any thmg  else  in  the  future  worth  living 
for,  and  capable  of  stirring  the  heart's 
pulses,  will  be  scornfully  and  justly  reject- 
ed by  all,  without  any  distinction  of  class. 
Strauss,  the  politician,  will  have  extin- 
f]juishe(l  Strauss,  the  philosopher. — Macmil- 
lan's  Magazine, 
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Thk  profession  of  literature  has  rarely 
had  a  more  honorable  representative  than 
the  Poet  Laureate,  Southey.  As  the  Lau- 
reate, he  wrote  poems  which  are  unworthy 
of  him,  as  a  politician  he  made  many 
egregious  bhunlers,  and  his  partisanship 
exj)osed  him  >\hile  living  to  considerable 
oblo(iuy.  We  know  now,  however,  what 
all  his  contemporaries  could  not  know, 
that  the  faults  of  Southey  are  compara- 
tively v<:ni:il,  and  that  his  virtues  deserve 
the  higliest  admiration.  The  record  of  his 
life,  with  all  its  errors,  has  been  inconside- 
rately laid  bare  to  tlie  public,  but,  while 
it  exposes  much  that  was  rash  and  pre- 
sumptuous and  some  weaknesses  that 
ought  never  to  have  been  known  beyond 
the  family  circle,  it  shows  too,  beyond  all 
controversy,  the  noble  nature  of  the  poet, 
his  high  couraLie,  his  unswerving  rectitude, 
his  almost  unexampled  benevolence,  his 
strong  affc(  titMis,  his  generous  and  ungrudg- 
ing ainreria'iion  of  contemporary  genius. 
No  mean  je;ilousy  of  the  great  writers  who 
made  the  early  part  of  this  century  so 
famous  ever  disturbed  the  peace  of  Southey, 
ami  if  son^.e  of  the  satisfaction  he  evinced 
^|•rung  from  a  profound  consciousness  of 
his  own  wortli,  it  must  be  allowed  that 
he  was  never  eager  to  snatch  the  prizes  to 
winch  he  thought  himself  entitled,  and 
was  always  readv  bv  word  and  act  to 
mai^nitV  the  achievements  of  his  friends. 

The  most  ambitious  and  the  most  volu- 
minous ai:thor  of  his  a^e,  Southey  was 
also  one  v\  the  least  p-.^jvalar,  and  time,  in- 
stead K>i  chamiin^j  the  national  verdict,  as 
he  anticipated,  has  apparently  confirmed 
it.  His  vast  epics,  th.e  acorns  which  he 
planteil  when  his  poetical  contemporaries, 
as  he  said,  were  sowin;;  kidnev-beans,  are 
not  the  trees  whose  majestic  proportions 
win  our  admiration  or  to  whose  shade  we 


willingly  resort;  his  bulky  histories  of 
Brazil  and  of  the  Peninsular  War  stand 
upon  our  shelves  unread;  his  Doctor^  that 
strange  jumble  of  humor  and  nonsense, 
of  learning  and  simplicity,  of  literary 
strength  and  weakness,  is  read  chiefly  by 
the  curious;  his  Naval  History  of  JEngland 
is  a  dead  book,  so  is  the  Colloquies  ;  the 
Book  of  the  Church  is  not  dead,  but  it  is 
not  i)opular,  and  probably  the  only  works 
which  keep  Southey 's  name  before  the 
latest  generation  of  readers  are  the  biogra- 
j)hies  of  John  Wesley  and  of  Lord  Nelson. 
Failure  then,  if  any  trust  may  be  placed  in 
the  verdict  we  have  recorded,  is  written 
upon  a  large  proportion  of  Southey's  work. 
It  is  sad  to  state  this  after  reading  the  in- 
numerable passages  in  his  correspondence 
in  which  he  foretells  the  plaudits  of  pos- 
terity, and  it  is  all  the  sadder  when  we 
remember  that  while  living  he  knew  but 
little  of  the  commercial  success  which  so 
many  writers  less  competent  and  less 
worthy  have  achieved. 

It  is  especially  unfortunate  for  the 
memory  of  Southey  that  his  career  has 
been  recorded  by  an  incompetent  biogra* 
pher,  and  his  correspondence  published  by 
an  injudicious  editor.  The  theme  was  a 
noble  one,  for  no  man  ever  lived  a  more 
honorable  and  consistent  life;  no  author 
ever  did  more  to  dignify  his  profession. 
The  materials  too  were  ample,  for  Southeji 
though  never  prone  to  talk  (he  said  onoe 
that  Coleridge's  garrulity  had  taught  him 
to  be  silent),  poured  out  all  his  feelings  in 
letters  to  his  friends.  The  task,  it  is  ssud 
bv  Mr.  Forster,  would  have  been  under- 
taken  by  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  "  whom 
Southey  had  singled  out  as  the  one  man 
living  of  a  younger  generation  whom  he 
had  taken  into  his  heart  of  hearts ;"  but  a 
dispute  arose  which  imposed  silence  upon 
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that  distinguished  writer,  and  a  monument 
worthy  of  Southey  remains  still  to.  be 
erected.  The  thought  of  what  we  might 
have  had  if  the  author  of  Philip  Van 
Artevelde  had  been  entrusted  with  the 
work  makes  us  all  the  more  dissatisfied 
with  what  we  possess.  With  every  wish 
no  doubt  to  do  justice  to  his  father,  it  has 
been  the  son's  misfortune  to  produce  in 
six  volumes  an  enormous  mass  of  ill- 
arranged  matter,  commencing  indeed  with 
the  poet's  birth  and  terminating  with  his 
death,  but  having  no  other  claim  to  be 
called  a  "Life"  of  Southey.  to  this 
lumber  there  is  no  index,  so  that  the  criti- 
cal reader,  as  he  wanders  helplessly 
through  the  pages,  is  forced  to  remember 
the  author  of  his  misery  at  every  turn. 
This  is  not  all ;  Southey 's  son-in-law,  the 
Rev.  J.  Wood  Warter,  has  produced  four 
'volumes  of  correspondence,  also  without 
an  index,  which  contains  many  letters  that 
ought  never  to  have  seen  the  light,  some 
parodies,  of  Scripture  utterly  unworthy  of 
Southey,  and  some  editorial  comments 
which  can  only  be  characterised  as  ex- 
quisitely foolish.  Mr.  Warter  is  careful  to 
let  his  readers  know  that  he  is  a  man  of 
learning,  well  read  in  German  literature, 
and  not  unversed  in  Danish  and  Swedish 
lore,  but  whatever  his  learning  may  be,  he 
lacks  the  common  sense  and-  the  critical 
judgment  required  of  an  editor,  and  has 
therefore  done  little  more  by  way  of  as- 
sisting the  reader  to  form  a  just  estimate 
of  Southey,  than  to  heap  up  additional 
lumber  which  he  must  turn  over  unaided. 
All  this  is  eminently  unlucky  for  the  poet's 
fame.  The  veneration  of  his  relatives. has 
prevented  them  from  seeing  the  injury 
ihey  have  done  him,  partly  by  an  inability 
to  use  wisely  the  manuscripts  at  their  dis- 
posal, and  mainly  by  preventing  the  work 
from  being  done  by  more  competent 
hands.  For  the  truth  is,  that  no  one  can 
properly  estimate  Southey  as  an  author 
without  becoming  acquainted  with  him  as 
a  man.  For  a  long  life  he  dedicated  him- 
self to  literature  with  a  devotion  which  no 
disappointment  could  check,  no  difficulty 
daunt.  With  his  vigorous  intellect,  his 
vast  memory,  his  persistent  resolution,  and 
with  a  faith  in  his  own  powers  strong 
enough  to  produce  faith  in  others,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  any  of  the  beaten 
tracks  upon  which  men  pick  up  fame  and 
wealth  Southey  might  have  won  both. 
Tall  in  person,  handsome  in  face,  of  quiet 
j/ew  Series.— Vol.  XVIII.,  No.  6 


gentlemanly  manners,  with  a  head  upon 
his  shoulders  which  was  the  envy  of  Lord 
Byron,  Southey  in  the  start  of  life  had 
many  outward  advantages  in  his  favor 
which  no  one  can  afford  to  despise.  Add 
to  these  gifts  a  healthy  body  and  a  dispo- 
sition free  from  the  least  tendency  to  dissi- 
pation or  extravagance,  and  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  a  man  so  gifted,  and  with  a  cha- 
racter so  firmly  knit,  might  have  made  a 
distinguished  name  in  any  calling.  The 
dream  of  Southey  and  Coleridge,  known 
as  Pantisocracy,  has  been  told  so  often 
that  it  need  not  be  mentioned  here.  In 
early  life  both  the  poets  were  full  of  vision- 
ary schemes,  and  both  by  their  early 
marriages  to  the  Misses  Fricker  may  be 
said  to  have  been  wilfully  improvident. 
Southey,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  in- 
debted to  the  help  of  Joseph  Cotde  for 
the  sum  required  to  buy  a  wedding-ring, 
which  the  young  wife,  retaining  her  maiden 
name,  hung  round  her  neck,  while  her 
husband  parted  with  her  at  the  church 
door  to  spend  six  months  with  his  uncle, 
Mr.  Hill,  chaplain  to  the  factory  at  Lisbon. 
The  young  poet  had  just  completed  his 
twenty-first  year  when  this  important  event 
took  place.  It  must  have  seemed  at  the 
time  to  any  person  of  mature  judgment 
an  act  of  supreme  folly,  but  thanks  to 
Southey's  high  integrity  of  purpose  and  to 
a  courage  which  no  difficulties  could  shake, 
it  turned  out  happily  enough.  No  man 
ever  had  a  more  faithful  helpmeet,  no 
woman  a  more  affectionate  and  con- 
siderate husband.  The  first  days  of 
their  union  were  full  of  privations.  Sou- 
they was  not  willing  to  gain  his  fortune  in 
any  ordinary  professional  channel.  He 
hated  London  and  all  large  cities;  he 
made  a  trial  of  the  law  and  pronounced 
the  pursuit  detestable ;  he  commenced  the 
study  of  medicine,  and  found  "  medical 
studies  of  all  otheVs  most  unfavorable  to 
the  moral  sense ;"  he  declined  from  con- 
scientious scruples  to  take  Holy  Orders ; 
but  he  made  at  length  what  he  fondly 
terms  "  one  happy  choice,"  and  betook 
himself  to  literature  as  his  business  in  life. 
"  No  man,"  he  said,  *'  was  ever  more  con- 
tented with  his  lot  than  I  am,"  and  in 
spite  of  constant  difficulties  he  remained 
faithful  to  his  choice.  The  struggle  was 
a  severe  one,  but  Southey,  while  consider- 
ing himself  a  heaven-bom  poet,  trusted 
more  to  his  industry  than  to  his  genius  for 
the  support  of  his  family.  His  poems 
46 
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might,  assuredly  would,  make  him  immor- 
tal, of  this  he  never  doubted  for  a  moment, 
but  present  necessities  demanded  literary 
work  of  a  less  lofty  kind,  and  if  the  poet 
indulged  in  splendid  dreams  he  never  al- 
lowed them  to  interfere  with  the  daily 
drudgery  which  was  to  produce  the  daily 
bread. 

At  the  age  of  thirty  we  find  him  settled 
at  Greta  Hall,  and  there,  for  nearly  forty 
years,  he  labored  at  his  calling  with  a 
hopefulness  and  assiduity  that  are  well- 
nigh  unparalleled.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was 
probably  as  industrious  as  Southey,  and 
both  of  these  illustrious  men  were  remark- 
able for  the  careful  way  in  which  they 
husbanded  the  odd  moments  which  most 
of  us  are  apt  to  waste ;  but  much  of 
Scott's  work,  unlike  Southey's,  was  not 
done  at  the  desk,  but  while  riding  on  horse- 
back, or  walking  silently  by  the  banks  of 
his  favorite  river,  or  vigorously  wielding 
his  axe  in  the  plantations  at  Abbotsford. 
Scott,  at  the  busiest  period  of  his  life, 
moved  constantly  in  society,  flitted  fre- 
quently from  the  country  to  Edinburgh, 
discharged  his  official  duties,  wrote  his 
wonderful  bocks;  superintended  his  es- 
tates, and  lived  among  his  people  so  as  to 
be  almost  rec^arded  by  the  poorest  of  them 
as  a  blood-rclation.  In  his  prime  he  was, 
as  he  himself  relates,  a  desperate  climber, 
a  bold  writer,  a  deep  drinker  and  a  stout 
player  at  single-stick.  Every  moment  of 
ins  time  was  occupied,  but  there  was  con- 
siderable variety  in  the  operation.  He 
was  a  clerk  of  session,  a  landed  proprie- 
tor, a  (liner-out,  an  influential  citizen  with 
public  duties  to  perform,  as  well  as  a  poet, 
a  novelist  and  a  man  of  letters.  Southey's 
life  ran  in  a  much  narrower  groove.  He 
went  but  rarely  into  society;  scarcely 
knew  by  sight  any  of  the  country  peoi)le 
living  near  him ;  never  rode  on  horseback  ; 
took  no  outtloor  exercise  save  that  of  walk- 
ing, and  this  often  from  a  mere  sense  of 
duty  and  with  a  book  in  his  hand;  and, 
although  living  in  one  the  loveliest  spots 
in  all  England,  and  not  insensible  to  its 
charms,  preferred  the  shelves  of  his  library 
to  the  finest  prospect  in  the  world.  He 
found  his  relaxation  where  he  found  his 
daily  labor,  within  the  w*alls  of  his  study. 
"  1  can't  afford,"  he  wrote,  "  to  do  one 
thing  at  a  time;  no,  ^or  two  neither;  and 
it  is  only  by  doing  many  things  that  I 
contrive  to  do  so  much;  for  I  cannot 
work  long  at   anything  without  hurting 


myself,  and  I  do  everything  by  heats; 
then,  by  the  time  I  am  tired  of  one,  my 
inclination  for  another  is  at  hand." 

Southey  was,  as  we  have  said,  an  aflfec- 
tionate  husband  and  a  fond  father;  atd 
whenever  in  his  correspondence  he  alludes 
to  his  home  happiness  it  is  with  a  tender- 
ness and  warmth  of  feeling  that  are  emi- 
nently beautiful.  Moreover,  he  was  a  con- 
stant and  at  all  times,  noble  friend,  ready 
even  when  in  straits  himself  to  help  with 
money  or  with  his  pen  those  who  were 
more  straitened.  No  one  ever  acted  bet- 
ter the  part  of  the  good  Samaritan,  and 
while  -he  never  forgot  a  benefit  received, 
it  would  seem  as  if  his  own  magnanimous 
charity  had  no  place  in  his  memory.  The 
story  of  his  life  abounds  in  instances  of  the 
most  generous  self-denial,  and  of  a  stead- 
fast goodness  of  heart  which  never  shrunk 
from  the  demands  made  upon  it.  Heavily  * 
burdened  as  he  was  with  work,  he  was 
continually  accepting  fresh  literary  labor 
in  order  to  benefit  others  ;  nor  was  this  all, 
for  he  received  under  his  own  roof  his 
wife's  widowed  sister,  Mrs.  Lovell;  and 
when  Coleridge,  in  that  strange  wayward- 
ness of  mood  which  his  vice  of  opium-eat- 
ing can  alone  explain,  deserted  his  wife 
and  children,  it  was  with  Southey  that  they 
found  a  home.  There  is  a  beautiful  anec- 
dote given  by  Lockhart  of  a  poor  music- 
master  offering  Scott  all  his  savings  in  the 
hour  of  his  adversity;  a  similar  story  may 
be  told  of  Southey,  who,  when  his  friend 
May,  an  early  benefactor  of  the  poet,  fell 
into  difticulties,  sent  him  more  than  600/., 
which  was  all  the  money  he  possessed.  If 
the  poet  had  strong  and  generous  affections 
he  was  also  a  good  hater,  but  this  feeling 
was  shown  to  principles  rather  than  to  per- 
sons, and  if,  which  was  not  seldom,  poli- 
tical animosity  led  him  to  write  bitterly 
against  his  fintagonists,  there  was  not  one 
of  them  for  whom,  after  the  moment  of 
writing,  he  retained  an  unkindly  feeling. 
It  is  said  that  he  seldom  spoke  harshly  of 
any  man  with  whom  he  had  once  convers- 
ed;  he  had  too  large  a  heart  for  petty  ani- 
mosities, and  he  was  wholly  free  from  envy. 
At  the  time  when  a  whole  year's  sale  of  ^ 
ponderous  epic  failed  to  produce  the  poet 
5/.,  Scott  was  gahiing  his  thousands,  but 
not  a  word  of  bitterness  falls  from  Southey 
on  this  score ;  and  the  praise  he  bestowed 
on  his  contemporaries,  a  few  of  them  more 
distinguished  than  himself,  but  the  larger 
number  men  of  far  inferior  power,  is  fie- 
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quently  more  generous  thair  just.  Al- 
though not,  as  we  have  said,  a  sociable 
man,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  know  in- 
timately most  of  the  illustrious  authors  who 
made  the  early  part  of  the  century  so  fa- 
mous, and  long  before  Wordsworth  had  re- 
ceived the  public  recognition  which  was  his 
due  as  the  greatest  poet  of  the  age,  Southey, 
like  Coleridge,  expressed  his  admiration 
of  his  friend  and  neighbor  in  no  niggard 
terms.  This  noble  triumvirate,  by  the  way, 
reminds  us  that  probably  not  since  Shak- 
speare's  day  have  th^ee  men  of  equal  mark 
lived  together  on  terms  of  intimacy  and 
affection.  Landor  called  them  ".three 
towers  of  one  castle,"  and,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  they  have  been  absurdly  classed  to- 
gether as  forming  a  school  of  poetry.  In 
a  measure,  indeed,  every  poet  influences 
his  fellows,  and  no  man,  however  original 
his  genius,  is  strong  enough,  or  self-con- 
tained enough,  to  take  a  completely  inde- 
pendent paih.  Scott,  it  is  evident,  owed 
a  debt  to  Coleridge;  Coleridge, strange  to 
say,  derived  some  of  his  early  inspiration 
from  Bowles ;  Byron,  the  poet  of  passion, 
owed  much  to  the  meditative  muse  of 
Wordsworth,  and  Wordsworth  himself,  al- 
though but  slightly  affected  by  the  works 
of  his  brother  poets,  sometimes  caught 
their  notes  and  was  under  the  spell  of  their 
genius.  Southey,  who  possessed  a  fatal 
facility  of  verse-making  (he  had  written 
more  than  30,000  lines  before  he  was  nine- 
teen), paid  chief  homage,  as  other  poets 
have  done,  to  the  transcendent  imagination 
of  Spenser,  whose  Faery  Queene  he  read 
through  thirty  times,  and  of  contemporary 
poets  he  showed  most  regard  to  Words- 
wortli  and  to  Landor.  He  acknowledges 
also,  that  he  derived  much  benefit  from 
Cowpor  and  "  more  from  Bowles,"  and  he 
appears  to  have  caught  his  unfortunate 
fanCy  for  unrhymed  stanzas  from  a  Dr. 
Sayers,  whose  name  is  probably  unknown 
to  modern  readers.  But  he  belonged  to 
no  school,  and  whatever  may  be  his  ulti- 
mate position  in  English  poetry,  it  is  one 
which  has  at  least  the  merit  of  being  in- 
dependent. 

In  later  life  Southey  seems  to  have  dis- 
covered that  he  was  less  likely  to  be  re- 
membered for  his  poetry  than  for  his  prose, 
but  in  early  manhood  it  was  as  a  poet  that 
he  anticij^ated  earthly  immortality  and  a 
monument  in  St.  Paul  s.  And  it  is  curious 
to  note  how  he  followed  his  vocation  as  a 
poet  with  the  steady  business-like  regularity 


which  marked  his  ordinary  engagements 
with  the  booksellers.  '*  I  had  rather  leave 
off  eating  than  poetizing,*'  he  said,  and  so 
he  tagged  verses  and  ate  his  daily  meals 
with  similar  regularity.  With  this  diffe- 
rence, however,  that  he  was  a  moderate 
eater,  and  a  most  immoderate  rhyme- 
ster. "  What  a  pity,"  he  said,  at  two-and- 
twenty,  "  that  I  should  not  execute  my  in- 
tention of  writing  more  verses  than  Lope 
de  Vega,  more  tragedies  than  Dryden,  and 
more  epic  poems  than  Blackmore,"  and 
many  years  afterwards  he  told  a  friend  that 
he  had  had  a  plan  of  making  every  import- 
ant mythology  the  basis  of  a  narrative  pofem, 
adding  that  if  Tlialaba  had  been  more  suc- 
cessful he  should  have  accomplished  his 
whole  design,  and  produced  such  a  poem 
every  year.  Indeed,  it  is  painful  to  think 
of  the  extent  to  which  Southey  might  have 
burdened  the  world  with  poetry  if  circum- 
stances had  been  more  favorable,  and  all 
the  more  painful  when  we  remember  that 
this  unhappy  facility  of  verse-making, 
which  seemed  independent  of  season  and 
of  place,  instead  of  adding  to  his  poetical 
reputation,  has  done  much  to  diminish  it. 
Southey  based  his  reputation  upon  his 
epics,  and  epic  poetry,  like  wine,  unless  of 
the  finest  quality,  is  comparatively  worth- 
less. The  epic  and  the  drama  afford  scope 
for  the  most  exquisite  and  the  most  pre- 
cious expression  of  the  poetical  intellect ; 
but  in  works  of  this  class  there  is  no  room 
for  inferiority.  It  may  be  possible  to  write 
poems  not  of  the  highest  order,  which 
shall  afford  permanent  delight ;  and  many 
a  simple  piece  of  verse,  owing  to  some 
dainty  turn  of  thought,  or  choice  rhythmi- 
cal melody,  lives  in  the  memory  a  joy  for 
ever.  The  short  lyric  poem  is  remember- 
ed because  it  soothes  the  ear  and  touches 
the  heart,  and  gladdens  us  with  beauty  of 
form  ;  but  the  epic  poet,  Yik^  the  dramatic 
poet,  has  a  high  argument  to  sustain  for  a 
lengthened  period,  and  to  succeed  m  doing 
this  demands  genius  of  the  noblest  order 
as  well  as  the  consummate  taste  of  a  great 
literary  artist.  Therefore  it  is,  that  the 
world  knows  only  three  or  four  epic  poets, 
and  among  these  there  is  no  place  for  the 
author  of  Modoc  or  of  Roderick, 

Southey's  first  boyish  epic,  J^oan  of  ArCy 
contains  some  beautiful  descriptive  "pas- 
sages, and  sohie  lines  remarkable  for  their 
pathos ;  the  reader  will  be  struck  also  with 
the  author's  facility  of  versification — a  dan- 
gerous gift  as  possessed  by  Southey,  who 
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lacks  that  mastery  of  language  which  leads 
the  great  poet  as  though  by  instinct  to  ex- 
press his  thoughts  in  the  most  perfectly 
fitting  words. 

MadoCy  his  second  epic,  received  the 
warmest  praise — of  its  author  and  of  a  few  of 
the  author's  friends.  "  William  Taylor  has 
said,"  writes  Southey,  "  it  is  the  best  Eng- 
lish poem  that  has  left  the  press  since  the 
Paradise  Lost ;  indeed  this  is  not  exagge- 
rated praise,  for  unfortunately  there  is  no 
competition."  That  the  poem  would 
"  stand  the  flourish  "  he  had  no  doubt,  but 
after  the  lapse  of  more  than  seventy  years 
the  poet's  opinion  of  his  work  has  not  been 
ratified  by  the  public.  It  is  possible  that  the 
research  and  studious  labor  he  expended 
upon  the  work  colored  his  estimate  of  it. 
The  reader,  however,  who  cares  little  for 
such  labor,  will  probably  judge  that  the 
action  of  the  poem  is  languid,  the  plan  ill- 
considered,  and  the  descriptions  often  te- 
dious, that  the  flowers,  although  not  sparse- 
ly scattered,  are  half  choked  and  half  con- 
cealed by  the  rank  growth  of  weeds.  And 
yet  it  is  with  some  hesitation  that  he  will 
form  this  opinion  of  a  work  which  was 
applauded  by  Davy,  which  Walter  Scott 
read  through  four  times,  and  which  kept 
Charles  Fox  up  until  after  midnight. 

Southey  had  but  little  ear  for  harmony, 
and  it  was  therefore  all  the  more  unfortu- 
nate for  his  fame  that  he  elected  to  write- 
his  Thalaba  in  a  novel  metre  which  is 
without  the  dignity  of  heroic  blank  verse, 
or  the  soothing,  satisfying  charm  of  rhyme. 
Landor  saw  his  friend's  mistake  in  this  re- 
spect, and  observed  very  justly  :  "Are  we 
not  a  little  too  fond  of  novelty  and  experi- 
ment, and  is  it  not  reasonable  to  prefer 
those  kinds  of  versification  which  the  best 
poets  have  adopted  and  the  best  judges 
have  cherished  for  the  longest  time  ?" 
But  Southey,  on  the  contrary,  was  well 
pleased  with  his  experiment,  thinking  that 
while  it  gave  the  poet  a  mder  range  of  ex- 
pression, it  satisfied  the  ear  of  the  reader. 
So  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  no 
one  familiar  with  the  lovely  harmony  of 
Shelley's  verse,  or  with  the  delicate  music  of 
Coleridge,  to  say  nothing  of  earlier  and 
later  poets,  is  likely  to  gain  delight  from  the 
strange  and  fitful,  and  sometimes  jarring 
notes  of  Southey.  But  there  is  strength  in 
his  verse  if  not  harmony,  and  Thalaba^ 
while  it  has  its  wildernesses  and  arid  deserts, 
can  also  boast,  as  indeed  all  Southey's  epics 
may,  many  a  fair  scene  of  richness  and  beau- 


ty. Splendor  of  diction  and  felicity  of  de- 
scription occur  frequently,  but  frequently 
also  the  action  halts,  the  verse  drags  and  the 
reader  feels  inclined  to  resign  himself  to 
slumber.  On  the  whole,  perhaps,  the  eru- 
dition lavished  on  the  poem  is  more  strik- 
ing than  its  poetical  wealth,  and  it  is  some- 
times a  relief  to  turn  aside  from  the  text  to 
the  curious  and  highly  entertaining  notes 
which  serve  to  illustrate  it.  Southey  him- 
self judged  Roderick  to  be  the  finest  of  all 
his  poems,  and  Landor  in  writing  to  him 
said,  "  There  is  no  poem  in  existence  that 
I  shall  read  so  often."  Charles  Lamb, 
however,  an  admirable  judge,  and  Words- 
worth also,  preferred  The  Curse  ofKehama^ 
and  without  endeavoring  to  compare  the 
value  of  the  two  works,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  are  the  poet's  greatest  and 
least  wearisome  efforts.  It  is  singular  that 
in  none  of  Southey's  epics  are  there  pas- 
sages which  lay  hold  of  the  memory  and 
become  as  it  were  a  part  of  one's  life.  No 
doubt,  the  first  consideration  of  the  poet 
should  be  to  have  a  worthy  action,  and  the 
more  Tie  strives  after  this  object,  the  less  will 
he  concern  himself  with  the  beauty  of  par- 
ticular passages,  but  the  lack  of  what  may 
be  called  "beauties"  in  Southey's  poetiy 
is  due,  we" think,  less  to  the  severity  of  his 
taste  than  to  the  diffusiveness  of  his  style, 
which  has,  as  it  were,  no  points  for  the 
memory  to  lay  hold  of  With  all  their  de- 
ficiencies, however,  the  student  of  English 
poetry  can  never  pass  by  with  indifference 
these  elaborate  productions,  but  he  is 
not  likely  to  agree  with  Macaulay  that 
Southey's  poems  taken  in  the  .mass  rank 
far  higher  than  his  prose  works. 

Among  the  minor  poems  of  Southey  a 
few  must  be  pronounced  successful.  The 
Holly  Tree;  Tlie  Old  Man's  Comfort/  My 
Days  amongthe  Dead  are  past;  The  Battle 
of  Blenheim^  and  one  or  two  more  short 
pieces  have  a  place  and  deserve  to  keep  it 
in  most  selections  of  English  poetry.  His 
sonnets,  with,  perhaps,  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, are  comparative  failures,  for  Southey's 
style,  which  at  its  best  is  diffusive,  and  at 
its  worst  sprawling,  lacks  the  terseness  and 
concentration  demanded  of  the  sonnet- 
writer.  The  odes  which,  as  Laureate,  it 
was  his  vocation  to  write,  were  as  useful  or 
useless  as  any  of  the  Court  paraphernalia 
of  the  time.  They  served  their  purpose, 
but  their  value  was  contemporary  widi  the 
events  that  produced  them,  and  it  would 
have  been  better'for  Southey's  fame  if  they 
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had  been  respectfully  buried  out  %of  sight 
instead  of  being  only  half  interred  in  the 
ten  volumes  which  contain  his  poetical 
works.  But  his  ballads,  grotesque,  weird- 
like,  sometimes  horrible,  have  an  attractive 
power  which  lays  hold  of  the  reader. 
"  Masterpieces  of  fantastic  beauty,"  Mr. 
Forster  calls  them ;  too  high  praise,  per- 
haps, but  the  best  of  them  are  thoroughly 
good  things  in  their  way,  original  in  con- 
ception, and  highly  characteristic  of  the 
writer.  AH  his  life  long  Southey  was  fond 
of  writing  nonsense  verses  as  well  as  non- 
sense in  prose ;  he  was  fond  also  of  dealing 
with  melancholy  subjects  in  a  comical 
fashion,  fond  of  such  reading  as  relates  to 
the  supernatural  and  to  the  unnatural.  He 
would  have  delighted,  we  think,  in  Haw- 
thorne's romances,  and  in  the  ghostly  bal- 
lads of  his  contemporary  Justinus  Kemer, 
whose  works  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
known.  He  would  have  read  also  with  a 
keen  curiosity  of  the  marvellous  phenome- 
na vouched  for  by  the  spiritualists.  The 
ballads,  which  were  mostly  written  in  early 
life,  show  the  bent  of  his  mind  in  this  di- 
rection. Thus  one  of  them  tells  the  story 
of  a  woman  in  whose  body  the  Devil 
walked  for  two  years  after  she  was  dead, 
so  that  none  suspected  but  that  she  was 
still  alive. 

Yet  never  to  Donica's  cheeks 

Returned  their  lively  hue  ; 
Her  cheeks  were  deathy  white  and  wan, 

Her  lips  a  livid  blue — 

and  when  at  length  she  stands  by  her 
lover's  side  at  the  altar — 

That  instant  from  her  earthly  fram^ 

A  dxmon  howling  fled, 
And  at  the  side  of  Eberhard 

The  livid  corpse  fell  dead. 

In  another  ballad,  Rudiger,  a  strange 
knight,  alights  from  a  boat  drawn  by  a 
swan  in  a  silver  chain  and  wins  the  heart 
of  a  fair  maiden  living  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine.  He  has  purchased  prosperity  from 
an  evil  spirit  by  the  promised  sacrifice  of 
his  first-born  child,  and  when  by  the  wife's 
prayers  the  knight's  attempt  to  give  it  up 
to  the  demon  is  defeated — 

The  mother  holds  her  precious  babe. 
But  the  black  arms  clasped  him  round, 

And  dragged  the  wretched  Rudiger 
Adown  the  dark  profound. 

One  of  the  best  known  of  Southey's  bal- 
lads is  "  The  Old  Woman  of  Berkeley,"  a 
ghastly  story  of  a  witch  who  when  upon 
her  death -bed  begs  that  her  son  the  monk 


and  her  daughter  the  nun  may  be  fetched 
with  speed.  They  bring  with  them  the 
holy  sacrament,  at  the  sight  of  which  the 
Old  Woman  shrieks  in  despair.  "  Take  it 
away,"  she  cries,  while  her  lip  trembles  with 
agony  and  the  sweat  runs  down  her  brow. 
She  then  confesses  that  she  has  rioted  in 
all  kinds  of  sin,  has  sucked  the  breath  from 
sleeping  babes,  called  the  dead  from  their 
graves,  and  anointed  herself  with  infant's 
fat.  Little  hope  that  one  who  has  troubled 
the  dead  man's  grave  shall  find  rest  in  her 
own !  Nevertheless,  she  begs  her  children 
to  sprinkle  her  shroud  and  coflfin  with  holy 
water,  to  fasten  her  stone  coffin  with  iron 
bars  and  chain  it  with  three  chains  to  the 
church  floor,  to  see  that  fifty  choristers  de- 
fend her  bier  day  and  night  with  holy 
hymns,  to  toll  the  church-bells,  to  bar  the 
church  door  after  evensong,  and  to  do  this 
for  three  days  and  nights  till  the  fourth 
morning,  and  then  perad venture  she  may 
rest  in  her  grave.  All  is  done  according 
to  the  Old  Woman's  request.  The  priests 
pray,  the  choristers  sing,  the  bell  tolls  loud, 
and  the  monk  and  nun  tell  their  beads 
through  the  first  night,  but  in  spite  of  all 
they  hear  the  fiends  outside  making  a 
hideous  roar.  On  the  second  night  the 
tapers  bum  dismally  and  blue. 

And  yells  and  cries  without  arise 
That  the  stoutest  heart  might  shock, 

And  a  deafening  roaring  like  a  cataract  pouring 
Over  a  mountain  rock. 

Terrible  is  the  din,  but  louder  and  louder 
rises  the  song  of  the  choristers,  and  the 
fifty  priests  continue  their  prayers  until 
morning  light.  The  third  night  strokes  as 
of  a  battering-ram  shake  the  church-door ; 
the  bellmen  can  toll  the  bell  no  longer,  the 
monk  and  nun  forget  their  beads,  the 
choristers'  song  ceases,  the  lights  are  ex- 
tinguished, the  door  is  burst  open. 

And  in  he  came  with  eyes  of  flame, 

The  Devil  to  fetch  the  dead, 
And  all  the  church  with  his  presence  glowed, 

Like  a  fiery  furnace  red. 

He  laid  his  hand  on  the  iron  chains, 
And  like  flax  they  mouldered  asunder, 

And  the  coffin-lid  which  was  barred  so  firm, 
He  burst  with  his  voice  of  thunder. 

And  he  bade  the  Old  Woman  of  Berkeley  rise, 

And  come  with  her  master  away ; 
A  cold  sweat  started  on  that  cold  corpse, 

At  the  voice  she  was  forced  to  obey. 

She  rose  on  her  feet  in  her  winding  sheet, 

Her  dead  flesh  quivered  with  fear, 
And  a  groan  like  that  which  the  Old  Woman  gave 

Never  did  mortal  hear. 
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Then  she  follows  her  master  to  the 
church-cloor,  where  stands  a  black  horse 
upon  which  the  devil  flings  her,  leaping 
up  in  front. 

And  away  like  the  lightning's  speed  they  went, 
And  she  was  seen  no  more. 

Southey  wrote  a  parody  of  this  tale  en- 
titled "The  Surgeon's  Warning,"  and  a 
strange  story  it  is.  A  "  Resurrection 
Man,"  when  he  is  dying,  is  terribly  afraid 
that  since  he  has  rifled  so  many  dead  men's 
graves  he  will  never  have  rest  in  his  own, 
so  he  entreats  his  friends  to  bury  him  in 
lead  and  in  a  patent  cofiin — 

If  they  carry  me  off  in  the  patent  coffin, 

Their  labor  will  be  in  vain ; 
Let  the  undertaker  see  it  "bought  of  the  maker, 

Who  lives  by  St.  Martin's  Lai)e ; 

which  was  done  accordingly,  and  how  it 
came  to  pass  that  in  spite  of  this  precaution 
the  surgeon's  bones  were  not  allowed  to 
rest  in  peace,  is  told  with  minute  and  un- 
savory particularity. 

The  story  of  Hatto  and  the  rats,  so  ad- 
mirably sung  by  Southey,  is  familiar  to 
every  one,  for  have  we  not  all  seen  the 
tower  in  which  the  wicked  Bishop  though  t 
to  escape  from  the  judgment  pronounced 
upon  him?  In  vain,  however,  for  the 
army  of  rats  swam  the  river  by  myriads,  and 
climbeil  the  shore  and  made  their  way  to 
the  tower. 

Down  on  his  knees  the  Bishop  fell 
And  faster  and  faster  his  beads  did  he  tell, 
As  louder  and  louder,  drawing  near. 
The  gnawing  of  their  teeth  he  could  hear. 

And  in  at  the  windows  and  in  at  the  door, 
And  through  the  walls  helter-skelter  they  pour, 
And  down  from  the  ceiling  and  up  through  the 

floor, 
From   the  right  and   the  left,  from  behind  and 

before. 
From  within  and  without,  from  above  and  below, 
And  all  at  once  to  the  Bishop  they  go. 

They  have  whetted  their  teeth  against  the  stones, 
And  now  they  pick  the  Bishop's  bones  ; 
They  gnawed  the  flesh  from  every  limb, 
For  they  were  sent  to  do  judgment  on  him  ! 

In  several  of  the  ballads  the  Devil  plays 
a  conspicuous  part,  for  Southey,  although 
after  early  life  orthodox  in  creed  and  a 
sound  churchman  to  boot,  treated  the  evil 
spirit  with  contemptuous  pleasantry  as  a 
goblin  or  imp  of  darkness  rather  than  as  a  be- 
mg  to  be  abhorred  and  dreaded  of  all  Chris- 
tian souls.  Among  his  poems  of  this  class 
The  l^ous  Painter  and  Cornelius  Agrif/Hi 
are  perhaps  the  cleverest.     Very  admirable 


too  is  the  short  and  spirited  tale  of  Si. 
Romuahi^  which  opens  with  a  Frenchman 
stopping  at  an  inn  door  and  asking  the 
landlord  whether  the  holy  saint  was  still 
to  be  found  in  his  cell,  to  which  the  man 
replies  sadly  that  he  has  left  the  neighbor- 
hood. And  then  the  innkeeper  describes 
St.  Romuald's  sanctity  as  proved  by  his 
love  of  dirt,  and  relates  the  fierce  conflicts 
he  had  with  Satan,  who  used  to  maul  him 
like  a  Turk— 


"  But,"  quoth  the  traveller,   "  wherefore  did  he 
leave 
A  flock  that  knew  his  saintly  worth  so  well?" 
**  Why,"  said  the  landlord,  "  sir,  it  so  befell 
He  heard  unluckily  of  our  intent 
To  do  him  a  great  honor :  and  voa  know. 

He  was  not  covetous  of  fame  below, 
An4  so  by  stealth  one  night  away  he  went'* 

**  What  might  this  honoi  be  ?"  the  traveller  cried; 

•*  Why,  sir,"  tlie  host  replied, 
"  We  thought  perliaps  that  he  might  one  day 
leave  us ;  j 

And  then  should  strangers  have 
The  good  man's  grave, 
A  loss  like  that  would  naturally  cricve  us. 
For  heMl  be  made  a  saint  of  to  oe  sure — 
Therefore  we  thought  it  prudent  to  secure 

His  relics  while  we  might ; 
And  so  we  meant  to  strangle  him  one  night" 

The  love  of  the  incongruous,  of  the  mys- 
tical, of  the  ridiculous,  was  as  much  a  part 
of  Southey's  nature  as  the  sober  melan- 
choly and  the  calmsightedness  which  led 
him  at  the  height  of  his  prosperity  to  write 
mournfully  of  life,  and  to  look  forward  to 
the  grave  with  hope.  Overflowing  as  he 
was  with  intellectual  activity,  and  possess- 
ing the  frolicsomeness  of  spirit  which  most 
men  leave  behind  them  with  their  boyhood, 
his  tears  were  drawn  forth  even  more 
readily  than  laughter,  and  if  there  is  com- 
paratively litde  pathos  in  his  writings,  his 
life  was  marked  by  the  deepest  feeling,  and 
by  a  mournful  tenderness  as  beautiful  as  it 
is  aflecting.  It  is  probable  that  he  instinc- 
tively avoided  pathetic  subjects  when  writ- 
ing poetry,  and  that  he  did  so  in  later  life 
may  be  judged  from  the  following  beautiful 
stanzas,  written  in  1829  : — 

Nor  marvel  you  if  I  prefer 

Of  playful  themes  to  sin^ 
The  October  grove  hath  bnghter  tints 

Than  Summer  or  than  Spring, 

For  o'er  the  leaves  before  they  fall 
Such  hues  hath  Nature  thrown. 

That  the  woods  wear  in  sunless  ^ys 
A  sunshine  of  their  own. 
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Why  should  I  seek  to  call  forth  tears.^ 
The  source  from  whence  we  weep 

Too  near  tlie  surface  lies  in  youth, 
In  age  it  lies  too  deep. 

As  a  poet,  Southey  cannot  be  classed 
witjx  the  great  English  Masters;  as  a  prose 
writer,  his  manly,  simple,  flexible  style  may 
be  regarded  as  a  model.  In  reading  his 
books,  the  attention  is  not  immediately 
drawn  to  the  form  of  the  composition,  as 
in  the  case  of  such  mannerists  as  Lord 
Macaulay  and  Mr.  Carlyle,  but  when  it  is 
examined  it  will  be  found  to  fulfil  admira- 
bly the  purpose  of  the  writer. 

"  The  reason  why  so  many  persons 
\vrite  ill,"  he  said,  "  is  because  they  think 
it  necessary  to  write  a  style  something 
different  from  the  common  speech."  Sou- 
they was  in  no  danger  of  falling  into  an 
error  of  this  kind.  He  used  the  simplest 
words  to  express  his  thoughts,  and  it  is 
never  possible  to  mistake  his  meaning. 
No  modern  writer  that  we  know  of  states 
facts  more  clearly  or  more  honesdy,  but 
the  judgment  which  he  draws  from  his 
facts  is  often  curiously  perverse.  The 
power  of  forming  a  wise  judgment  was  not 
one  of  Southey's  intellectual  privileges. 
Like  his  friend  Landor,  he  had  the  peculi- 
arity, as  Mr.  Forster  has  pointed  out,  of 
putting  the  imagination  and  passions  in  the 
place  of  reason,  and  of  thinking  thus  and 
thus  by  the  mere  force  of  his  will  and 
pleasure.  '^  It  was  not  ill  said  by  an  acute 
observer  who  knew  them  both,  that  their 
fault  was  not  that  of  blindness  to  the  truth 
so  much  as  that  of  indifference  to  give  it 
welcome  unless  as  a  discovery  or  possession 
of  their  own."  This  is  true,  we  think,  but 
true  in  a  larger  degree  of  Landor  than  of 
his  friend.  Scuthey  had  strong  feelings, 
and  reached  his  decisions  by  their  help. 
He  had  not  time  to  think  out  any  subject 
calmly,  and  he  was  far  too  impetuous  to 
judge  of  any  serious  question  impartially. 
That  the  opinions  of  his  early  and  ardent 
youth  were  not  those  of  his  mature  man- 
hood, can  excite  no  wonder.  Most  men 
of  original  power  pass  through  one  or 
more  mental  revolutions  before  they  find 
rest  for  the  intellect  and  the  heart,  and  to 
this  rule  Southey  formed  no  exception. 
His  fault  lay  in  his  unwillingness  to  grant 
to  others  the  freedom  of  which  he  had 
made  such  'ample  use  himself;  but  his 
integrity,  so  often  questioned  in  his  life- 
time, may  now  be  regarded  as  unimpeach- 
able.    "He  has  convinced  me,"  wrote  a 


shrewd  observer,  "  of  the  perfect  exemp- 
tion of  his  mind  fi^om  all  dishonorable 
motives  in  the  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  his  practical  politics  and  philoso- 
phy," and  the  publication  of  Southey*s 
correspondence  has  confirmed  the  judg- 
ment of  Crabb  Robinson.  There  are 
some  illustrious  men  who  aire  never  rash  in 
speech,  and  who  speak  and  write  to  their 
intimate  friends  with  the  most  circumspect 
wisdom.  They  rarely  make  a  mistake,  or 
commit  an  absurdity,  their  propriety  is 
exquisite,  and  when  they  die  it  may  be 
safe  to  produce  their  correspondence  with- 
out much  editorial  supervision.  Southey 
was  not  one  of  these  men ;  he  wrote  often 
rashly  and  thoughUessly,  and  his  hasty 
words,  which  expressed  in  many  instances 
a  momentary  pre^dice  or  feeling,  haVe 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  stereotyped  in 
print.  "  In  days  of  old,"  he  once  wrote, 
as  if  Anticipating  the  injury  that  would  be 
done  him,  "  when  an  author  was  dead  and 
buried,  Requiescat  in  Pace  might  have  been 
written  on  his  tombstone :  but  those  days 
are  past,  and  he  must  expect  now  to  be 
dissected  and  embalmed,  to  have  his  rags 
presented  as  relics,  and  to  be  canonized 
by  his  devotees.*'  The  "  rags"  have  been 
zealously  flaunted  by  Southey's  "devo- 
tees," but  there  is  some  comfort  in  the 
thought  that,  thanks  to  the  mode  of  pre- 
servation, they  have  failed  to  attract  atten- 
tion. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  reck- 
less opinions  are  to  be  often  found  in  his 
published  works  as  well  as  in  his  corre- 
spondence, and  thus  it  has  come  to  pass 
that  the  most  trustworthy  of  writers  is  at 
the  same  time  the  least  satisfactory  of 
guides.  Thus,  for  instance,  he  does  not 
scruple  to  assert  in  print  that  the  Political 
Economists  "are  to  the  Government  of 
this  country  such  counsellors  as  the  magi- 
cians were  to  Pharaoh  ;  whosoever  listens 
to  thetn  has  his  heart  hardened ;"  and  he 
terms  the  Wealth  of  Nations  "  a  tedious 
and  kard-hearted  book,  greatly  overvalued 
even  on  the  score  of  ability."  He  de- 
nounces our  manufacturing  system  as  a 
pest  to  society,  which  debases  all  who  are 
engaged  in  it ;  he  declares  that  "  the  Pro- 
testant cause  sustained  more  injury  firom 
the  English  Puritans  than  from  all  the 
efforts  of  Spain  and  Austria  combined,  and 
of  France  also,  when  France  put  forth  its 
strength  against  it ;"  and  that  the  Puritans 
should  be  held  up  "  to  contempt  and  in- 
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famy  and  abhorrence."  And  again  and 
again  the  liberal-minded  reader  is  moved 
to  something  like  contempt,  or  aroused  to 
fierce  anger,  by  the  extravagant  and  nar- 
row opinions  put  forth  by  Robert  Southey. 
And  yet  Southey  could  write,  expressing 
herein  a  feeling  of  which  many  of  us  must 
have  been  conscious,  "  I  have  an  instinc- 
tive horror  of  bigotry.  When  Dissenters 
talk  of  the  Establishment  they  make  me 
feel  like  a  High  Churchman,  and  when  I 
get  among  High  Churchmen  1  am  ready 
to  take  refuge  in  Dissent."  On  some 
points,  it  is  but  fair  to  add,  Southey  was  in 
advance  of  his  age.  He  writes  wisely  in 
many  places  of  the  imperative  necessity  of 
a  national  education,  and  he  was  one  of 
the  first  to  press  upon  the  public  the  ser- 
vices that  might  be  rendered  by  Protestant 
sisters-of- mercy  and  by  ladies  properly 
trained  as  hospital  nurses. 

In  the  Preface  to  the  collected  edition 
of  his  poems,  Southey  remarks  that  it  w^as 
the  greatest  of  all  advantages  to  him  to 
have  lived  more  than  half  his  life  in  retire- 
ment, conversing  with  books  rather  than 
men ;  but  the  reader  who  follows  the  poet's 
career  will  probably  arrive  at  a  precisely 
opposite  conclusion.  "Beware  that  you 
be  not  swallowed  up  in  books,"  wrote 
John  Wesley,  and  this  assuredly  was  in 
many  respects  the  misfortune  of  his  biogra- 
pher. "  He  was  never  happy,"  said  Ro- 
gers, "  except  when  making  or  reading  a 
book  ;"  and  so  inveterate  was  this  love  of 
solitary  study,  that  in  society  Southey, 
feeling  he  had  little  conversational  power, 
would  "  roll  himself  up  like  a  hedgehog." 
Solitude  may  have  many  advantages,  but 
it  is  scarcely  calculated  to  produce  breadth 
of  thought  or  freedom  from  prejudice;  and 
Southey,  brooding  tenderly  and  constantly 
over  the  wealth  of  his  own  mind,  was  not 
likely  to  discover  its  deficiencies.  He 
needed  collision  with  other  intellects  ;  but 
this  salutary  contact  with  his  fellows  he 
disliked,  and,  as  much  as  possible,  avoided. 

If  we  reckon  his  Quarterly  Revinv  arti- 
cles, Southey  produced  in  all  nearly  two 
hundred  volumes,  in  itself  a  small  library. 
Many  of  these  works  are  more  likely  to  be 
consulted  than  to  be  read;  while  some  on 
which  the  writer  set  most  count  must 
stand,  it  is  to  be  feared,  on  the  shelves 
which  contain  (to  use  Lamb's  familiar  epi- 
thet) the  books  that  are  not  books.  Sou- 
they's  ma^tan  of  us,  the  History  of  Pbrtu- 
gal,  was  destined  never  to  be  finished,  but 


a  portipn  of  this  vast  undertaking,  the 
History  of  Brazil,  was  accomplished  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  historian,  who 
said  that  ages  hence  it  will  be  found 
among  those  works  which  are  not  destined 
to  perish,  and  be  to  the  Brazilians,  when 
they  shall  have  become  a  powerful  nation, 
what  the  work  of  Herodotus  is  to  Europe. 
The  prophecy  cannot  be  contradicted,  but 
it  may  fairly  be  questioned,  and  when  we 
remember  how  many  prophecies  Southey 
made  in  his  life-time,  which  have  turned 
out  to  be  delusions,  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  conjecture  that  this  will  also  prove  a 
blunder.  Tiie  History  of  Brazil  was  an 
enormous  achievement,  but  it  was  labor 
ill-bestowed,  and  Sir  W.  Scott  characte- 
rizes it  wisely,  when  he  says,  in  writing  to 
the  author,  "A  more  faithless  and  worth- 
less set  than  both  Dutch  and  Portuguese 
I  have  never  read  of,  and  it  requires  your 
knowledge  of  the  springs  of  human  action 
and  your  lively  description  of*  hair-breadth 
'scapes  *  to  make  one  care  whether  the  hog 
bites  the  dog  or  the  dog  bites  the  hog." 

Still  less  satisfactory  in  its  results  was 
the  toil  bestowed  by  Southey  on  his  His- 
tory of  tlie  Peninsular  War,  a  work  which 
has  been  since  accomplished  with  consum- 
•  mate  ability  by  a  military  historian.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  spoke  of  Southey's 
History  as  wholly  inadequate  and  as  dis- 
playing gross  ignorance,  which  was  likely 
enough  in  matters  of  military  detail,  and 
here  too,  as  in  so  many  of  his  works,  he 
wasted  his  strength  and  wearied  the  read- 
er's patience  by  a  display  of  useless  erudi- 
tion. Well  would  it  have  been  for  Sou- 
they's  fame  had  he  attended  to  the  wise 
axiom  of  Dryden,  which  that  great  poet, 
by  the  way,  sometimes  forgot  himself: 
**  An  author  is  not  to  write  all  he  can,  but 
only  all  he  ought." 

The  truth  is,  and  scores  of  instances 
might  be  cited  in  proof  of  it,  that  the 
Poet-Laureate,  with  all  his  ingenuity  and 
learning  and  perseverance,  and  with  a 
literary  ability  that  might  have  enabled 
him  to  put  what  he  knew  in  an  attractive 
form,  missed  the  mark 'again  and  again. 
He  could  not,  for  the  life  of  him,  dif;- 
tinguish  between  the  topics  to  which  he 
was  specially  attracted  and  the  subjects 
likely  to  interest  the  public;  he  even 
thought  that  he  had  power  to  command 
attention  whether  his  readera  wished  to 
attend  or  not.  Sometimes  he  hit,  as  it 
were,  by  accident  on  a  theme  which  was 
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fitted  for  popularity.  The  Life  of  Nelson 
is  as  beautiful  a  specimen  of  biography  as 
we  possess  in  the  language,  and  for  this 
fascinating  work  we  are  indebted,  in  a 
measure,  to  the  publisher  as  well  as  to  the 
author.  Southey,  though  rebelling  against 
the  imposition,  was  happily  restricted 
within  certain  narrow  limits.  He  could 
have  made  the  book,  he  said,  ten  times  as 
long,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  he 
had  had  his  way  he  would  have  done  so 
and  have  spoilt  it.  His  love  of  digression, 
of  ingenious  trifling,  and  of  exhibiting  in 
a  half-serious,  half- grotesque  fashion  the 
results  of  his  prodigious  acquisitions,  is 
notably  exhibited  in  The  Doctor^  a  book 
which  charms  and  annoys  the  reader  by 
turns.  "  How  beautiful !"  he  exclaims  on 
reading  one  page  :  "  How  horribly  weari- 
some!" he  sighs  out  on  turning  to  the 
next.  On  the  whole,  perhaps,  the  fatigue 
predominates  over  the  pleasure,  although 
there  are  moods  of  mind,  moods  of  happy 
indolence  for  which  there  is  little  space  in 
the  busy  lives  of  most  men,  in  which  this 
medley  of  humor,  nonsense  and  wisdom 
may  prove  a  grateful  opiate.  It  has  been 
said  with  some  truth  of  Mr.  TroUope's 
singularly  clever  novels,  that  they  may 
be  taken  up  at  almost  any  time  with  plea- 
sure and  laid  down  again  without  serious 
regret,  and  perhaps  a  similar  criticism  may 
be  passed  upon  The  Doctor,  In  its  best 
chapters  it  is  eminently  good,  but  it  will 
keep^  and  no  anxiety  is  felt  to  follow  con- 
tinuously the  writer's  footsteps.  Open  on 
any  page,  and  some  beautiful  thought,  or 
quaint  suggestion,  or  grotesque  anecdote 
will  attract  attention,  but  the  reader  is  not 
allured  on  by  what  he  reads,  and  deems  it 
but  little  consequence,  on  which  page  he 
may  alight.  We  said  that  The  Doctor 
may,  to  certain  persons  and  in  certain 
moods  of  mind,  prove  an  agreeable  seda- 
tive, but  just  as  there  are  people  who  be- 
come excited  instead  of  soothed  by  opium, 
so  there  are  readers,  we  suspect,  whom 
this  strange  book  will  irritate  almost  be- 
yond endurance.  The  preface  to  Words- 
worth's Excursion  gave  William  Blake,  the 
poet-artist,  a  stomach  complaint,  which 
nearly  killed  him;  The  Doctor^  with  its 
impertinent  digressions  and  its  perpetual 
movement  towards  a  point  it  never  attains, 
might  produce  a  nervous  attack. 

The  great  charm  of  Southey's  style,  and 
his  consummate  skill  as  a  biographer,  are 
perhaps  best  displayed  in  the  Life  of  Wes- 


ley ;  but  there,  too,  his  want  of  logical 
power  is  everywhere  apparent.  The  facts 
which  .he  states  with  scrupulous  fidelity 
often  palpably  contradict  the  inferences 
he  draws  from  them.  Nor  is  this  all ;  for 
the  opinion  of  the  writer,  as  given  on  one 
page,  is  sometimes  entirely  opposed  to  the 
opinion  he  utters  on  another,  and  at  vari- 
ance with  his  known  principles.  "  O  dear 
and  honored  Southey,"  writes  Coleridge, 
"  this,  the  favorite  of  my  library  among 
many  favorites;  this,  the  book  which  I 
can  read  for  the  twentieth  time  with  de- 
light, when  I  can  read  nothing  else  at  all ; 
this  darling  book  is  nevertheless  an  unsafe 
book  for  all  of  unsettled  minds.  How 
many  admirable  young  men  do  I  know,  or 
have  seen,  whose  minds  would  be  a  shuttle- 
cock between  the  battledores  which  the 
bi-partite  author  keeps  in  motion !" 

The  truth  is  that  Southey  has  the  art  of 
relating  facts  delightfully,  and  he  relates 
them  with  the  most  scrupulous  honesty, 
but  when  he  leaves  this  firm  ground  and 
tries  to  fulfil  the  part  of  a  philosophical 
historian,  the  weak  side  of  his  intellect 
becomes  apparent.  His  intuitions  are 
often  right,  his  deliberate  judgment,  if  such 
it  may  be  called,  is  fi-equently  wrong. 
Southey  acknowledges  that  he  could  not 
stand  severe  thought,  and  indeed  he  was 
too  busy  a  man  in  his  profession  to  be  a 
profound  thinker. 

Southey's  contributions  to  the  literature 
of  English  poetry  are  not  many ;  but  they 
are  so  able  that  it  is  to  be  deplored  he  did 
not  carry  out  his  intention  of  continuing 
the  History  left  so  imperfect  by  Warton. 
His  knowledge  of  the  subject  was  immense, 
and  he  might  have  produced  a  narrative 
full  of  critical  and  biographical  interest 
and  written  in  the  purest  English,  which 
would  have  formed  a  text-book  for  stu- 
dents. His  Life  of  Cowper,  although  in 
parts  a  litde  languid  and  diffusive,  shows 
how  admirably  Southey  could  write  about 
poets  and  poetry ;  but  in  this  department 
of  literature,  as  in  others,  he  appears  to 
have  expended  much  comparatively  use- 
less strength.  This  was  partly  owing  to 
his  singular  kindness  of  heart,  which  led 
him  again  and  again  to  befriend  those  who 
needed  help  and  deserved  it.  Southey, 
for  example,  by  his  friendship  for  Kirke 
White  while  living,  and  by  the  publication 
of  his  Remains  after  his  decease,  produced 
an*  interest  in  that  young  poet,  which,  to 
judge  from  the  poems  he  left  behind  him, 
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was  far  beyond  his  deserts.     The  Lives  of  was  crowded  and  ennobled.      He    said 

Uneducated  Poets  is  another  work,  written  many  a  bitter  thing  in  his  day,  made  rash 

with  a  benevolent  object,  which,  if.  looked  statements,  uttered  opinions  of  men  and 

at  apart  from  the  kindly  purpose  of  the  measures  which  will  not  bear  a  moment's 

writer,  must  be  regarded  as  waste  labor ;  examination ;  but  he  never  knowingly  did 

but  while  we  regret  that  the  claims  upon  an  unjust  act,  or  shirked  an  obvious  duty. 

Southey  prevented  him   oftentimes  from  To  use  a  homely  saying,  his  heart  was  sdl 

accomplishing  the  work  for  which  he  was  along  in  its  right  place;  and  if,  as  a  poli- 

most  fitted,  it  is  pleasant  at  the  same  time  to  tician  and  theologian,  he  sometimes  indulge 

remember  how  ready  he  ever  was  to  sacri-  ed  in  what  may  be  called  feminine  passion, 

fice  personal  aims  to  generous  and  self-  the  noble  life  he  Hved  was  one  of  the 

denying  labors.  manliest,  and  is  even  more  worthy  of  a 

Only  the  actions  of  the  just  place  in  the  memory  of  Englishmen  than 

Smell  sweet,  and  blossom  in  their  dust.  his  great  literary  achievements. — Comhill 

With  these  actions  the  life  of  Southey  Magazifie. 


■«♦«■ 


AUTUMN. 


BY   W.   W.    STORY. 


'Tis  the  golden  gleam  of  an  autumn  day, 
With  the  soft  rain  raining  as  if  in  play ; 
And  a  tender  touch  upon  everything, 
As  if  autumn  remembered  the  days  of  spring. 

In  the  listening  woods  there  is  not  a  breath 
To  shake  their  gold  to  the  sward  beneath; 
And  a  glow  as  of  sunshine  upon  them  lies. 
Though  the  sun  is  hid  in  the  shadowed  skies. 

The  cock's  clear  crow  from  the  farmyard  comes. 
The  muffled  bell  from  the  belfry  booms. 
And  faint  and  dim,  and  from  far  away. 
Come  the  voices  of  children  in  happy  play. 

O'er  the  mountains  the  white  rain  draws  its  veil. 
And  the  black  rooks,  cawing,  across  them  sail. 
While  nearer  the  swooping  swallows  skim" 
O'er  the  steel-grey  rivcr*s  fretted  brim. 

No  sorrow  upon  the  landscape  weighs. 
No  grief  for  the  vanished  summer  days. 
But  a  sense  of  peaceful  and  calm  repose 
Like  that  which  age  in  its  autumn  knows. 

The  spring-time  longings  are  past  and  gone, 
The  passions  of  summer  no  longer  are  known. 
The  harvest  is  gathered,  and  autumn  stands 
Serenely  thoughtful  with  folded  hands. 

Over  all  is  thrown  a  memorial  hue, 
A  glory  ideal  the  real  ne'er  knew; 
For  memory  sifts  from  the  past  its  pain,   . 
And  suffers  its  beauty  alone  to  remain. 
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With  half  a  smile  and  with  half  a  sigh 
It  ponders  the  past  that  has  hurried  by; 
Sees  it,  and  feels  it,  and  loves  it  all, 
Content  it  has  vanished  beyond  recall. 

O.  glorious  autumn,  thus  serene. 

Thus  living  and  loving  all  that  has  been ! 

Thus  calm  and  contented  let  me  be 

When  the  autumn  of  age  shall  come  to  me. 


— Blackwood^ s  Magazine, 


•♦• 


VIENNA   IN   EXHIBITION-TIME. 


The  Vienna  of  a  dozen  years  ago  was 
a  pleasant  capital  enough  for  the  few  who 
had  the  entree  of  the  most  exclusive  coterie 
in  Europe;  but  it  was  the  very,  last  city 
where  one  would  have  dreamed  of  hold- 
ing an  International  Exhibition.  It  was 
aristocratic  far  more  than  industrial  or 
commercial.  The  fathers  of  the  city  as- 
sembled for  council  in  a  homely  building 
in  the  narrow  Wipplinger  Strasse,  a  build- 
ing whose  unassuming  appearance  was 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  unpretending 
habits  of  the  men  who  used  it.  The  citi- 
zens looked  as  if  they  were  well  to  do ; 
there  were  few  beggars  to  be  seen,  except 
those  who  hung  on  to  the  skirts  of  the 
Church ;  but  except  for  occasional  out- 
bursts of  feudal  pomp  and  magnificence, 
there  were  not  many  signs  of  great  for- 
tunes, and  none  of  colossal  wealth.  The 
Bourse,  a  modern  institution,  was  more 
humble  than  the  old  town-halL  The 
brokers  burrowed  away  in  lanes  and  side- 
alleys.  The .  old-fashioned  banking  busi- 
ness was  conducted  in  respectable  parlors, 
or  in  cages  behind  gratings  on  dingy  sec- 
ond floors.  Branches  of  the  greatest  mo- 
neyed houses  in  Europe  managed  their 
affairs  quietly  in  suites  of  apartments  in 
their  private  mansions.  The  shops,  like 
the  cafcs^  were  dark  and  unattractive ;  the 
shopkeepers  sat  dozing  behind  their  coun- 
ters at  noon,  and  for  a  couple  of  hours 
afterwards  buying  and  selling  seemed  at 
a  standstill.  Except  for  a  big  brewery  or 
two,  there  were  few  signs  of  manufactures, 
and  scarcely  a  solitary  factory-chimney 
rose  among  the  spires  of  the  churches  to 
pollute  the  clear  atmosphere  with  its  smoke. 
The  city  itself  was  perhaps  less  taking  in 
its  exterior  than  any  capital  of  similar  pre- 
tensions, and  strangers  were  so  little  in 
the  way  of  coming  to  it,  that  it  made  but 
indifferent  preparations  to  receive   them. 


The  best  hotels  were  singularly  cheerless, 
and  offered  you  few  inducements  to  pro- 
long your  stay.  Each  of  them  had  its 
provincial  clientele,  which  it  chiefly  relied 
upon  :  one  was  a  Hungarian  house ;  an- 
other was  affected  by  the  Bohemian  or 
Moravian  nobiUty ;  while  a  third  ^ad  its 
old-established  connection  among  mer- 
chants from  Trieste  and  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic.  Each  seemed  to  consult  the 
tastes  of  its  country  customers  by  making 
the  contrast  between  city  and  country  as 
violent  as  might  l)e.  Those  like  the  Arch- 
duke Charles  and  the  Miinsch  were  excel- 
lent in  their  own  way,  with  a  capital 
cuisine  and  great  civility.  But  the  bright- 
est of  their  bedrooms  were  so  many  nurse- 
ries for  the  blue-devils.  You  seldom  saw 
a  sunbeam  in  the  summer-time,  although 
the  thermometer  might  be  marking  90°  in 
the  dark  courtyard ;  and  you  were  stifled, 
with  your  party  of  ladies,  in  the  salons  of 
the  ]ow-browed  resiaurauts^  among  the 
Austrian  gentlemen  who  were  smoking 
with  closed  windows.  English  visitors 
flocking  to  an  Exhibition  would  have 
found  themselves  strangely  depaysc^  had 
they  taken  up  their  quarters  in  one  of  the 
numerous  second-class  inns  that  laid  them- 
selves out  for  the  citizens  from  provincial 
towns,  and  the  agriculturist  who  had  come 
on  pleasure-trips  to  the  capital.  In  the 
Stadt  Gratz,  Stadt  Prag,  Stadt  Constanti- 
nopel,  you  found  sanded  floors  and  stale 
tobacco  scents,  short  beds  and  small  ba- 
sins ;  although  there  were  capital  veal  cut- 
lets, to  do  them  justice,  and  excellent  Vos- 
lauer  and  Adelsberger.  Had  you  looked 
out  for  lodgings,  and  found  them,  you 
would  have  learned  to  appreciate  the  com- 
forts of  the  inns,  although,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  city,  you  lived  indepen- 
dent of  domestic  cookery,  and  went  abroad 
for  all  your  meals.     The  palaces  of  the 
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nobility  were  gaunt  and  forbidding,  al- 
though, in  these  at  least,  there  was  space 
enough  and  to  spare ;  as  for  the  bourgeoisie, 
they  huddled  themselves  together,  floor 
above  floor,  in  their  many-storied  houses, 
in  confined  accommodation  that  was  gradu- 
ally growing  more  costly.  They  eked  out 
rents  that  were  relatively  exorbitant,  by 
offering  a  closet  or  a  double  bedded  "  cabi- 
net^* on  unreasonable  terms.  Notwith- 
standing that  Vienna  has  long  been  a  city 
of  upholsterers,  and  although  one  of  its 
suburbs  is  almost  peopled  by  the  guild,  it 
appeared  that  the  furniture,  sculptured  in 
walnut- wood  and  padded  with  velvet, 
was  made  for  export  rather  than  for  home 
consumption.  Why,  indeed,  should  a  fru- 
gal house-holder  replace  his  venerable 
heir-looms?  In  their  picturesque  tatters 
and  their  neutral  tones,  they  harmonised 
so  admirably  with  the  gloom  and  the  din- 
giness  that  kept  the  secrets  of  their  dilapi- 
dation and  decay. 

If  strangers  were  apt  to  find  their 
quarters  dull,  the  aspect  of  things  out  of 
doors  was  by  no  means  particularly  lively 
to  them.  The  best  of  the  cafes  and  restau- 
rants were  low  and  dark,  close  and  crowded 
to  overflowing.  The  most  handsome  of 
the  streets  were  tall  and  narrow,  and  few 
of  the  thoroughfares  could  boast  of  pave- 
ments. Of  a  wet  day  it  was  as  much  as 
your  clothes  were  worth,  to  say  nothing  of 
your  life,  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  equi- 
pages in  the  Karnthner  Strasse.  The  reck- 
less coachmen,  swaying  from  side  to  side 
with  loosened  reins  and  slouching  seats, 
rattled  through  the  seas  of  mud  that  flew 
in  showers  over  the  pedestrians  and  the 
shop-windows.  The  drip  from  the  house- 
tops ruined  your  hat,  and  in  the  mob 
that  jostled  you,  it  was  idle  to  dream  of 
holding  up  an  umbrella.  It  is  true  the 
richly-wooded  environs  of  the  city  were 
delightful ;  but  it  was  a  long  drive  to  reach 
the  nearest  of  them  through  the  mean  and 
straggling  suburbs.  It  is  true  there  was  a 
variety  of  entertainment  advertised  for  the 
evening,  from  the  Court  opera  to  SperPs 
"  free-and-easy"  in  the  Leopoldstadt.  It 
is  true  that  there  were  bands  playing  night- 
ly in  sequestered  beer-gardens,  weather  per- 
mitting;  and  that  in  the  Volks  Garten  in 
particular,  the  blaze  of  the  lamps,  the 
gaily-dressed  society,  the  foaming  of  the 
beer,  and  the  soul-stirring  strains  of  Strauss's 
capelle,  transported  you  into  fairy-land,  or 
at  least  to  a  German  Valhalla.     But,  un- 


like the  Viennese,  strangers  cannot  live  by 
Dreher's  beer  or  Strauss's  music  alone; 
and  had  they  come  in  crowds  to  some 
special  attraction,  they  would  have  found 
that  their  room  would  have  been  more 
welcome  than  their  company  in  the  hotels 
and  the  restaurant,  the  beer-gardens  and 
the  dancing-saloons. 

For  generations  the  easy-going  Vien- 
nese had  gone  on  enjoying  their  life  in 
their  own  easily  jovial  way,  and  enjoying 
it  thoroughly.  They  had  changed  little 
in  their  city  or  their  habits  since  the  days 
when  their  hereditary  enemies  of  Constan- 
tinople had  been  in  the  way  of  coming 
periodically  to  beleaguer  them.  They 
were  profoundly  satisfied  with  all  about 
them,  partly  because  they  had  had  few 
opportunities  of  contrasting  their  belong- 
ings with  those  of  their  neighbors ;  partly 
because  they  were  blessed  with  admirable 
digestions  and  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
good  temper,  and  are  more  easily  enter- 
tained than  any  people  in  the  world.  They 
combined  Southern  sensibility  and  spright- 
liness  with  a  good  deal  of  German  impas- 
sibility and  phlegm  ;  and  antipathetic^  as 
these  ingredients  may  seem  to  be,  they 
blended  most  happily  in  the  Austrian  na- 
ture. In  short,  they  lived  on  the  best  of 
terms  with  themselves,  charmed  with  their 
rather  monotonous  existence,  and  wonder- 
fully proud  of  their  city  and  Jts  time-hon- 
ored institutions.  Had  each  private  dvrell- 
ing  been  as  stately  as  the  Imperial  Resi- 
dence, where  the  Kaiser  resided  in  stately 
gloom,  amid  ponderous  decorations,  su- 
perb shields  of  quarterings,  and  the  colos- 
sal equestrian  bronzes  of  his  ancestors; 
had  every  one  of  their  public  buildings 
been  as  solemnly  magnificent  as  their 
cathedral,  with  its  glorious  glass  casting  a 
sombre  light  on  its  time-blackened  col- 
ums, — they  could  not  have  chanted  their 
famous  refrain  about  ^  the  only  Raiser- 
stadt ''  with  more  enthusiasm  of  joyous 
conviction.  Thorough  conservatives,  as 
they  were  excellent  Catholics,  no  man 
thought  of  rebuilding  his  house,  or  cared 
to  improve  on  his  manner  of  living.  The 
heads  of  the  great  historical  families  spent 
as  much  of  their  princely  incomes  as  they 
drew  from  their  embarrassed  estates,  like 
good  old  Austrian  noblemen  aU  of  the 
olden  time,  and  kept  open  house  in  mag- 
nificent patriarchal  fashion.  There  were 
magnates — ^like  old  Prince  Esterhazy  in 
his  spacious  mansion  on  the  Freying — 
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who  spread  their  family  tables  at  mid-day 
for  any  of  their  kinsmen  and  connections 
who  chose  to  accept  their  hospitality.  It 
w^as  a  convenient  arrangement  for  the 
cadets  of  cadets,  who  had  no  career  open 
to  them  except  the  honorable  but  ill-paid 
profession  of  arms.  These  magnates 
turned  out  in  semi-barbaric  state  in  the 
Prater  of  a  spring  evening  with  their  clus- 
ters of  well-known  liveries  and  their  mag- 
nificently plumed  chasseurs.  There  was 
as  great  a  gulf  between  patricians  and  ple- 
beians as  ever  there  was  in  the  Rome  of 
the  Republic.  That  was  possibly  the  rea- 
son why  the  latter  were  content  to  go  on 
so  unassumingly.  They  knew  that  no 
display  could  carry  them  across  the  chasm 
that  separated  them  inexorably  from  the 
aristocracy  of  birth.  Building  a  showy 
mansion  and  moving  into  it  would  have 
brought  nothing  to  recompense  them  for 
a  deal  of  unpleasantness.  They  would 
have  had  to  sacrifice  their  comfortably  un- 
ceremonious way  of  life  at  the  cost  of  pro- 
voking constant  humiliation.  Their  equals 
would  have  sneered  at  them ;  their  supe- 
riors would  have  snubbed  them.  Nor 
was  there  much  object  in  making  haste  to 
be  rich,  when  a  moderate  income  gave 
most  people  all  they  wanted.  The  nobles 
lived  on  the  rents  of  their  lands  as  their 
fathers  had  done,  and  were  much  more 
in  the  practice  of  negotiating  loans  than 
of  looking  out  for  eligible  investments. 
The  tradesmen  did  a  quiet  old-fashioned 
business,  and  regarded  absolute  security 
in  the  disposition  of  their  savings  rather 
than  rapid  accumulation.  Manufacturers 
were  yet  in  their  infancy :  out  of  Brunn, 
and  one  or  two  other  rising  industrial  cen- 
tres, the  manufacturers  were  like  trades- 
men in  a  larger  way  of  business,  running 
somewhat  greater  risks  and  exposed  to 
heavier  calls.  Austria  is  essentially  an 
agricultural  nation :  it  has  but  a  single  sea- 
port of  consequence,  and  its  communica- 
tions with  foreign  markets  were  slow  and 
precarious.  Agriculturists  are  a  prover- 
bially quiet-going  people,  who  live  a  good 
deal  on  home-grown  produce,  and  con- 
tent themselves  with  modest  gains  and  an 
unpretentious  expenditure.  Vienna  was 
the  genuine  capital  of  the  country ;  and, 
until  a  dozen  or  fifteen  years  ago,  never 
was  there  a  community  that  seemed  more 
fondly  wedded  to  the  habits  of  the  past, 
or  more  resolutely  averse  to  anything  that 
smacked  of  innovation. 


Seldom,  perhaps,  has  one  seen  a  change 
so  sudden  as  that  which  turned  the  Vienna 
of  the  Congress  into  the  bustling  Vienna 
of  the  International  Exhibition.  We  sus- 
pect it  must  have  been  flattery  that  told  Au- 
gustus he  had  found  Rome  of  brick  to  leave 
it  of  marble ;  and,  had  the  compliment  been 
true,  he  could  boast  of  having  done  but 
little  towards  demoralising  by  luxury  the 
worthy  citizens  of  the  Empire.  M.  Hauss- 
mann  and  his  master  found  the  materials 
of  their  grand  French  transformation-scene 
ready  to  their  hands ;  and  although  they 
lavished  more  upon  gorgeous  properties 
than  any  of  their  predecessors  of  the  mon- 
archies or  republics,  yet  every  one  had 
known  that  Paris  was  rich,  and  by  no 
means  reluctant  to  ruin  itself  in  display. 
The  Parisians  of  the  Second  Empire  were 
not  very  different  from  their  fathers ;  only 
when  the  fashion  of  extravagance  was  set 
them  they  spent  more  lightly  the  money 
they  had  made  more  easily.  But  the  Vien- 
nese seemed  to  have  changed  their  natures 
as  entirely  as  they  were  to  revolutionise 
the  exterior  of  their  city.  And  as  for  their 
city,  the  comprehensiveness  of  their  build- 
ing schemes  left  those  of  the  -^dile  of  the 
French  Empire  altogether  in  the  back- 
ground. A  community  of  timorous  and 
parsimonious  burghers  seemed  turned  of  a 
sudden  into  so  many  speculators  and 
spendthrifts;  and,  what  was  almost  as 
strange,  they  appeared  to  have  come  at 
once  into  an  almost  unlimited  command  of 
capital.  It  is  easy  to  suggest  some  of  the 
causes  of  the  change,  although  its  sudden- 
ness is  a  phenomenon  it  is  difficult  to  ac- 
count for.  Austria  could  not  always  lag 
behind  when  all  the  Western  world  was  in 
movement ;  and  when  once  she  fell  into 
the  fashions  of  the  day,  the  sense  of  her 
backwardness  was  sure  to  accelerate  her 
progress.  She  had  constructed  railways — 
it  is  true  they  were  but  single  lines — and 
people  had  begun  to  travel  by  them.  She 
had  exhibited  at  other  exhibitions,  and  had 
come  creditably  enough  out  of  the  com- 
petition so  far  back  as  twenty  years  before. 
Her  manufacturers  were  adopting  foreign 
improvements,  and  entering  the  field 
against  foreign  rivals.  She  had  been  gra- 
dually creating  a  wealthier  moneyed  class 
who  were  accumulating  money  they  were 
learning  to  risk,  and  were  beginning  to 
look  for  new  fields  of  investment.  Her 
Government  had  been  learning  in  the 
school  of  adversity,  and  had  at  length  ac- 
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knoNvledged  the  existence  of  the  people. 
For  the  first  time  for  long  there  was  a  fair 
assurance  of  peace  and  growing  prosperity ; 
for  the  Empire  had  gained  strength  and 
friends  by  its  humiliating  defeats  and  ter- 
ritorial lossess,  while  its  reconstruction 
upon  a  constitutional  basis  reassured  its 
subjects  with  an  unfamiliar  sense  of  sta- 
bility. 

But  the  immediate  authors  of  this 
strange  municipal  revolution  were  un- 
doubtedly a  knot  of  internationalist  adven- 
turers— not  the  internationalists  who  take 
for  the  watchword  of  their  propoganda, 
"  la  p'oprictc,  c'est  le  vol^^  although  there 
might  have  been  excellent  reasons  why 
they  should  have  done  so — but  inter- 
nationals who  laid  themselves  out  for  cos- 
mopolitan speculations;  who  promoted 
venturesome  schemes  all  the  world  over ; 
who  bid  and  bribed  in  all  countries  for  con- 
cessions they  were  pretty  certain  to  profit 
by,  whether  the  undertakings  they  floated 
should  sink  or  swim  ;  who  dabbled  freely 
in  time  bargains  in  "  Spanish,"  "  Italians," 
and  "  Turks ;"  who  placed  loans  where 
security  was  shaky  on  handsome  commis- 
sions ;  who  had  established  financial  **  con- 
nections" with  the  leading  bourses  in 
Europe  ;  and  who  were  always  on  the  look- 
out for  openings  for  virgin  adventure. 
Alreatly  the  introduction  of  successful 
banks  and  credit  companies  had  been 
tempting  out  the  savings  of  the  Austrians 
and  paving  the  way  for  bolder  operations. 
Second-rate  houses  of  Greeks  and  Hebrews 
— men  whose  means  fell  far  short  of  their 
ambiiions— saw  their  way  to  borrowing 
cheaply  and  investing  profitably,  could 
tlicy  once  give  building  an  impulse  in 
Vienna.  Of  course  they  could  have  done 
litde  or  nothing  had  they  not  found  a 
])ublic  to  exploiter.  But  already  there  were 
Viennese  who  began  to  feel  ashamed  of 
the  j)rimitive  condition  of  their  boasted 
Kaiserstadt.  There  were  moneyed  citizens 
whose  accjuisitiveness  had  been  excited  by 
hearings  of  the  great  fortunes  that  were  be- 
ing made  so  rapidly  abroad.  There  were 
well-to-do  people  who  were  ready  to  move 
into  more  commodious  houses,  if  any  one 
took  the  trouble  to  provide  these,  and  if 
their  neighbors  could  be  persuaded  to  keep 
them  countenance  in  the  change.  When 
the  first  new  houses  were  built  sites  were 
comparatively  cheap,  and  the  workmen's 
wages  for  from  high.  The  new  blocks  of 
building  filled  up  fast,  and  paid  their  pro- 


jectors handsomely.  The  example  set  of 
housing  one's  self  luxuriously,  there  were 
many  who  felt  that  nobUsse  or  tichfsse  ob- 
liged them  to  follow  it.  The  promoters  of 
credit  companies  saw  their  opportunity, 
and  those  first  in  the  field  were  speedily 
followed  by  a  host  of  struggling  imitators. 
Nothing  needs  less  capital  than  building, 
so  long  as  you  caniind  credit,  for  you  can 
always  borrow  on  your  bit  of  land,  and 
obtain  fresh  advances  on  your  rising  struc- 
ture. Trifling  capital  yielded  disproportion- 
ate returns.  The  companies  that  ^nanced 
the  building  operations  could  dispense  with 
calls,  and  their  shares  rose  rapidly.  All 
classes  rushed  in  to  buy — nobles,  bankers, 
merchants,  shopkeepers,  petty  rural  pro-  , 
prietors — all  hurried  on  to  a  common 
ground  to  join  in  the  general  scramble. 
No  one  could  take  exception  to  the  pro- 
spectuses of  the  new  schemes,  for  no  one 
could  deny  that  the  city  was  much  under- 
housed  ;  and  if  this  building  business  turn- 
ed so  quickly  to  a  dangerous  mania,  it 
was  because  in  its  beginnings  it  was 
thoroughly  legitimate.  It  was  the  consti- 
tutional carefulness  of  the  Viennese  that  , 
made  them  cast  their  prudence  to  the  winds. 
It  is  the  man  who  looks  the  most  closely 
to  his  money  who  is  the  most  envious  of 
the  better  fortune  of  his  next-door  neigh- 
bor. It  seemed  hard  to  go  on  x^inching 
and  saving  through  a  year,  to  lay  by  less 
than  your  old  crony  of  the  cafe  has  turned 
in  a  week.  It  was  so  safe  and  easy  to 
speculate  on  a  certainty.  So  every  one  took 
to  building  individually  or  in  society ;  every 
one  who  embarked  in  building  grew  rapidly 
rich,  and  felt  impelled  to  change  into  bet- 
ter quarters  with  his  better  fortunes.  His 
new  apartments  had  to  be  newly  furnished : 
with  spacious  rooms  and  handsome  furni- 
ture, you  were  bound  to  launch  out  in 
your  manner  of  living.  A  plutocracy  was 
growing  up  by  the  side  of  the  aristocracy^ 
and  new  nouveaux  riches  might  shine  by 
display  in  a  set  of  their  own,  though  they 
could  show  no  quarterings  on  their  gaudy 
carriages.  As  for  carriages,  they  came 
into  common  use  with  people  who  had 
never  gone  beyond  the  cafe  at  the  corner^ 
or  the  beer-cellar  in  the  next  street,  except 
when  they  hired  a  fiacre  for  an  outing  m 
the  suburbs,  or  drove  to  the  Wurst  Alke 
in  the  Prater  of  a  Sunday  afternoon.  In 
course  of  a  dozen  of  years,  the  dull  old 
German  city,  whose  most  cheerful  houses 
had  been  those  grated  convents  with  their 
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blank  whitewashed  walls  that  stared  down 
from  the  bastions  on  the  glacis,  had  been 
turned  into  a  city  of  palaces.  It  might 
have  puzzled  even  the  builders  to  tell  how 
many  of  tliese  were  founded  on  cash  and 
how  many  were  based  on  credit ;  but  the 
new  streets  began  to  be  filled  with  people, 
flaunting  in  the  latest  fashions  from  Paris, 
who  flattered  themselves  they  were  at 
least  abreast  of  the  age,  and  had  certainly 
got  into  tlie  way  of  freely  discounting  the 
future. 

Those  who  had  known  Vienna  in  for- 
mer times  might  well  rub  their  eyes  when 
they  came  to  visit  the  Exhibition.  They 
had  read  of  extensive  building  operations, 
of  wholesale  demolitions,  of  the  levelling 
of  the  old  fortifications  that  cramped  the 
place ;  and  of  the  Ringstrasse,  or  circular 
Boulevard,  that  had  been  run  round  the 
city.  But,  like  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  on 
her  visit  to  the  King  of  Israel,  they  found 
that  the  half  of  the  wonders  had  never  been 
told  them.  Coming  from  the  station  in 
the  suburbs,  they  crossed  a  river  that  had 
been  newly  reclaimed,  embanked,  and 
spanned  by  magnificent  bridges.  They 
passed  by  superb  piles,  set  off  by  inscrip- 
tions in  letters  of  gold  that  dedicated  them 
to  arts,  arms,  and  industries.  They  saw 
barracks  that  might  almost  vie  with  the  Ca- 
serne Napolcoft^  and  hospitals  that  scarce- 
ly yielded  in  size  to  the  Hotel  Dieu. 
But  it  was  in  the  long  new  streets  devoted 
to  private  dwellings  that  the  Viennese 
might  boast  of  eclipsing  the  Parisians.  It 
was  not  only  these  magnificent  boulevards, 
with  their  superb  sweep,  their  imposing 
hotels — we  use  the  word  in  the  French  sense 
— and  their  seductive  shops,  with  grand 
plate-glass  windows,  all  absolutely  novel 
creations  in  Vienna.  But  whole  quarters 
had  sprung  up  everywhere,  equally  stately, 
as  it  seemed,  in  their  appearance.  One 
thing  struck  you  especially,  when  you 
drew  the  comparisons  that  are  inevitable 
although  odious  :  there  was  infinitely  great- 
er variety  in  the  Viennese  than  in  the 
Parisian  architecture ;  and  with  all  the 
variety,  there  was  a  general  simplicity  of 
harmony.  The  long  lines  of  buildings 
were  broken  picturesquely  into  blocks; 
and  although  the  whole  of  them  preserved 
a  family  resemblance,  these  blocks  had 
often  a  marked  individuality  of  their  own. 
Here  and  there,  with  more  or  less  excuse, 
there  was  more  or  less  of  the  luxury  of 
ostentation.     Thus  it  was  not  unnatural 


that  the  grand  opera  house,  situated  where 
the  old  high  street  of  the  city  debouched 
on  the  most  fashionable  of  the  new  bou- 
levards, should  be  lavishly  florid  in  the 
decorations  of  its  magnificent  stone- work. 
When  an  archduke  and  prince  of  the 
blood  condescended  to  build  his  archducal 
palace  in  a  row  with  the  dwellings  of  hum- 
bler men,  it  was  but  right  and  meet  that 
he  should  break  out  into  sculptured  friezes 
and  carve  caryatides  c^^er  the  portals 
where  sentries  were  to  keep  watch  and 
ward.  Joint-stock  companies  (Hmited) 
sought  to  advertise  their  new  hotels  by 
similar  display;  and  an  enterprising  firm 
ornamented  its  lofty  fagade  with  frescoes 
in  gold  and  colors  that  reminded  you  of 
the  pristine  glories  of  the  Pinacothec  at 
Munich  ;  and  of  course  there  were  costly 
eccentricities  of  ecclesiastical  architecture, 
as  is  always  the  case  where  "  additional 
church  accommodation"  is  .provided  for 
rich  and  fashionable  quarters.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  no  expense  had  been  spared ; 
on  the  whole,  everything  was  in  as  good 
taste  as  it  was  handsome ;  and  yet  one's 
first  impressions  were  less  favorable  than 
they  should  have  been,  even  before  one 
became  conscious  of  the  defects  of  the 
drainage ;  nor  were  they  greatly  modified 
on  more  intimate  acquaintance. 

It  is  possible  that  these  impressions  do 
the  city  some  injustice.  From  first  to  last 
the  Viennese  have  had  ill'  luck  with  the 
Exhibition,  with  which  they  celebrated  so 
naturally  the  grand  reconstruction  of  their 
capital.  But  in  nothing,  perhaps,  were 
they  more  unfortunate — although  it  is  a 
strong  thing  to  say  as  much — than  in  the 
weather  with  which  they  welcomed  their 
visitors  who  turned  up  for  the  opening 
day.  You  came  from  the  inclemency  of 
our  northern  spring,  with  the  fond  idea  of 
basking  in  sunshine ;  of  enjoying  the  bal- 
my fi-esh  breezes  that  blow  over  the  plain 
that  lies  under  the  lofty  Wienerwald.  You 
had  improvidently  left  the  warmer  part  of 
your  winter  wraps  behind  you,  and  you 
had  travelled  southward  in  the  garments 
of  spring  with  a  thermometer  sinking 
steadily  towards  zero.  The  pleasant  or- 
chards of  Penzing  and  Schonbrunn  were 
laden  with  snow-flakes  instead  of  fruit- 
blossoms  as  you  passed  them.  The  early 
arrival  in  the  grey  morning  chill  of  a  se- 
cond winter  was  cheerless  enough.  The 
quarters  that  lie  towards  the  Western  rail- 
way stations  were  advancing  but  slowly  in 
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course  of  construction;  and  there  was 
something  intensely  depressing  in  the  un- 
sightly gaps,  and  in  the  unfinished  edi- 
fices surrounded  with  frosted  scaffoldings, 
and  in  the  dreary  spaces  heaped  up  with 
building  materials,  slightly  covered  with  a 
ragged  mantle  of  snow.  It  must  have 
seemed  so,  as  we  should  suppose,  even  to 
those  princely  guests  whom  the  Emperor 
delighted  to  honor ;  who  were  received  by 
guards  of  ceremony  on  softly-carpeted 
platforms,  played  into  court  carriages  to 
the  soul-thrilling  strains  of  their  national 
anthems,  and  driven  off  to  apartments  in 
palaces  or  in  sumptuous  Ministries  of  Fi- 
nance. There  is  no  question  it  appeared 
so  to  the  humbler  individuals  who  were 
cast  on  their  own  resources  in  a  strange 
city  that  had  been  utterly  transmogrified. 
No  court  carriages  for  them,  nor  indeed 
carriages  of  any  kind.  The  Viennese 
/fa^r((?-drivers,  3^1  ways  abused  alike  by  na- 
tives and  foreigners,  as  among  the  most 
offensive  animals  in  existence,  had  given 
evidence  of  a  certain  brute  intelligence, 
and  chosen  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition 
for  a  general  strike.  Brute  intelligence  it 
was,  and  short-sighted  accordingly,  for  they 
succeeded  in  inflicting  irreparable  injury 
on  themselves  and  on  the  rest  of  their 
community  as  well.  Had  the  city  and 
the  Imperial  Exhibition  Commissioners 
been  alive  to  their  real  interests,  they  would 
have  gone  straight  to  the  Reichsrath  for 
an  Act  empowering  them  to  requisition 
means  of  conveyance  of  every  kind. 
Grumbling  strangers,  who  were  but  mo- 
derately touched  by  being  assured  of  the 
sympathy  of  the  townspeople  in  the  co- 
lumns of  the  journals,  would  have  been 
keenly  alive  to  the  attention  of  snug  ve- 
hicles sent  to  receive  them.  With  hearts 
warmed  with  affectionate  gratitude  they 
would  have  looked  on  the  snow-covered 
town  through  a  rose-colored  medium,  and 
been  ready  to  express  approval  of  every- 
thing. As  it  was,  what  ought  to  have 
been  a  "joyous  entry"  had  actually  in 
many  cases  to  be  performed  on  foot — and 
the  distances  in  New- Vienna  are  tremen- 
dous. It  was  a  pitiful  sight  to  see  middle- 
aged  gentlemen  in  their  light  overcoats 
and  thin  travelling  boots,  shivering  their 
way  towards  some  distant  hotel,  and  fol- 
lowing sulkily  on  the  heels  of  commis- 
sionaires who  had  been  heavily  bribed  to 
charge  themselves  with  the  luggage.  What 
the  tone  of  their  soliloquies  may  have 


been  is  matter  between  themselves  and 
their  consciences.  It  is  certain  that  the 
circumstances  of  their  reception  were 
little  calculated  to  predispose  them  to  ad- 
miration or  enthusiasm.  In  their  conver- 
sation, as  in  their  correspondence,  they 
indulged  in  a  deal  of  abuse,  which  was 
sometimes  ill-natured  and  often  unmerited ; 
and  from  those  earliest  days  began  a 
chorus  of  murmurs  and  unfavorable  criti- 
cisms which^  have  gone  on  swelling  ever 
since. 

Nor  did  anything  happen  for  long  to 
change  the  winter  of  the  stranger's  discon- 
tent to  glorious  summer  or  even  sanguine 
spring.  For  weeks  the  weather  continued 
unrelenting.  Winds  from  the  neighboring 
mountains  are  almost  daily  visitors  to  the 
city,  and  most  welcome  they  are  on  sultry 
summer  afternoons.  But  then  they  swept 
down  upon  us,  laden  with  rain  and  driv- 
ing sleet,  and  went  whirling  round  in  the 
Ring,  howling  dismally  like  so  many  tor- 
nadoes. In  those  vast  boulevards,  with 
their  spacious  side  arteries,  shelter  of  any 
kind  was  absolutely  unattainable :  the  stout- 
est umbrellas  crumpled  up  like  the  feeblest 
parasols ;  and  while  you  were  making  un- 
availing efforts  to  clear  the  wreck,  it  was 
odds  that  your  hat  had  gone  drifting  awav 
among  the  lamp-posts.  The  pavements,  it 
is  true,  were  wide  enough  to.  establish  a 
reasonable  average  with  the  narrow  row  of 
flagstones  one  is  always  being  elbowed 
off  in  the  Kamthner  Strasse  or  Hermgasse. 
At  least  you  had  plenty  of  room  to  tack  as 
you  worked  along  in  the  teeth  of  the  gale; 
and  although  the  stones  were  slippeiy,  yet 
being  small  and  laid  in  edgeways,  they 
gave  you  a  tolerably  firm  foothold.  But 
every  here  and  there  you  came  upon  an 
unflagged  cross  thoroughfare  cut  up  in  ruts 
by  the  carts  that  hauled  the  building  ma- 
terial, and  your  boots  disappeared  alto- 
gether in  the  deep  holding  clay.  In  short, 
in  such  circumstances  the  modem  dty  did 
not  grow  upon  you ;  and  when  its  proud 
inhabitants  invited  you  to  appreciate  its 
beauties,  you  set  yourself  to  admire  them 
under  decided  disadvantages. 

When  a  man  is  housed  comfortably  he 
can  endure  a  good  deal,  and  may  hold  on 
with  tolerable  philosophy  in  hopes  of  hap- 
pier times.  There  is  no  lack  of  hotels  m 
Vienna  nowadays,  and  of  the  choicest 
quality,  so  far  as  appearances  ga  Our 
old  acquaintances  had  been  cast  alto- 
gether in  the  shade  by  younger  and  moie 
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imposing  rivals.  The  "  Empresses"  and 
"  Archdukes"  were  heavily  handicapped 
in  the  competition  for  customers  of  the 
modern  school.  These  venerable  mansions 
had  no  room  to  turn  themselves,  cramped 
up  as  they  were  in  their  ancient  quarters. 
They  dared  not  so  much  as  throw  out  a 
bow-window ;  and  had  they  dashed  white- 
wash on  their  respectable  fronts,  it  would 
have  shown  like  second-rate  enamel  on 
the  withered  cheeks  of  a  septuagenarian. 
The  grand  hotels  of  the  day  towered 
towards  heaven,  with  tier  on  tier  of  r©oms, 
in  the  most  select  situations.  They  had 
their  bureaux  de  reception^  des  renseigne- 
ments,  des  kigages^  de  heaven  knows  what ! 
they  had  their  patent  elevators  and  their 
gilded  and  frescoed  dining-saloons,  and 
their  reading-rooms  furnished  with  the 
journals  of  the  world.  Truly  they  ought 
to  have  been  comfortable,  and  yet  somehow 
they  were  not  even  luxurious.  It  was  the 
old  slipshod  Viennese  administration  that 
was  adapted  to  all  this  complicated 
modern  machinery,  and  in  your  temporary 
home  you  were  made  painfully  conscious 
of  the  unfinisJied  transition  from  the  old  to 
the  new.  The  manager  seemed  as  much 
abroad  as  the  proprietor  of  a  private  hotel 
in  Dover  Street  who  might  find  himself 
directing  a  caravansera  at  St.  Francisco. 
Tiie  waiters  domineered  over  you  or 
neglected  you  in  the  independent  oriental 
fashion  ;  it  was  difficult  to  form  personal 
relations  where  there  were  so  many  of 
them,  and  frightfully  extravagant  scattering 
backshish  broadcast.  Then  the  fixed 
charges  of  the  house  so  utterly  exceeded 
all  previous  experience,  that  modest  men 
accustomed  to  London  and  Parisian  prices 
had  to  fix  their  quarters  under  the  tiles, 
and  content  themselves  with  fifth-floor 
accommodation,  that  looked  out  among 
chimney-pots  or  upon  covered  courtyards. 
Charges  that  had  been  going  up  for  long 
had  been  arbitrarily  doubled  on  the  eve  of 
the  Exhibition.  A  shake-down  was 
scarcely  to  be  obtained  anywhere  in  the 
house  for  less  than  seven  shillings  sterling; 
for  a  fair  room  on  the  second  floor  back 
you  were  mulcted  in  a  sovereign  or  up- 
wards. We  have  known  errors  to  the 
amount  of  j[^\o  in  the  bills  of  a  small 
family  for  a  single  week,  perhaps  because 
they  had  taken  most  of  their  meals  out  of 
doors.  The  "  service''*  had  been  doubled 
as  well,  and  you  paid  your  four  shillings 
per  diem  for  fingering  an  electric  sonnette 
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that  apparently  communicated  with  no- 
where in  particular.  Everyone  you  met 
was  smarting  under  the  sense  of  injury,  and 
suffering  from  confinement  among  cheer- 
less and  costly  surroundings.  The  covered 
court  yards,  with  here  and  there  some 
stray  grumblers  sitting  like  crows  in  the 
mist,  were  as  different  as  possible  from  the 
bright  bustle  of  their  gossiping  counterparts 
in  Paris.  The  morose  ingenuity  of  the 
architect  had  arranged  that  all  the  smoking- 
rooms  and  reading-rooms  should  have 
their  look  only  upon  gloomy  side-lanes. 
You  were  always  rushing  out  of  doors  in 
desperation,  to  be  driven  back  by  the 
rain  that  came  down  remorselessly.  When 
you  went  abroad  in  search  of  amusements, 
you  sought  them  literally  as  distraction, 
and  as  matter  of  serious  business. 
Vienna  prided  itself  on  the  reputation 
of  being  one  of  the  gayest  capitals  in 
Europe,  and  now  all  the  strangers  agreed 
that  the  gaiety  must  be  entirely  a  monopo- 
ly of  the  natives.  For  the  natives  were 
imperturbably  good-humored  through  it 
all;  so  much  so  indeed,  that  you  found 
it  hard  to  credit  them,  when  they  said 
that  spring  weather  of  the  sort  was  quite 
unprecedented.  You  could  only  envy  their 
happy  and  hopeful  temperaments,  and 
wait  with  what  patience  you  could  muster 
for  that  open-air  life  in  the  summer  sunshine 
that  makes  the  great  charm  of  Viennese 
existence. 

There  was  the  Exhibition  that  you  had 
come  to  see.  Surely  an  unfailing  resource 
for  killing  the  day-time  at  all  events.  Well, 
the  Exhibition  promised  to  be  all  your 
fancy  painted  it,  and  more.  Although  it 
had  sprung  up  with  fungus-like  rapidity  of 
growth  on  the  low-timbered  meadow  that 
stretches  by  the  Danube,  yet  its  magnifi- 
cent dome  soared  high  over  everything 
in  the  city,  like  that  other  one  you  may 
have  often  gazed  at  from  the  Alban  Hills, 
across  the  Roman  Campagna.  Indeed 
the  dome  of  Mr.  Scott  Russell,  although 
it  was  founded  on  sand  or  swamp,  and 
although  it  towered  in  it  its  ponderous 
bulk  over  long  slender  columns  of  iron, 
dwarfed  the  creation  of  Michael  Angelo 
by  a  couple  of  hundred  feet  of  altitude. 
With  its  lofty,  long-drawn  aisles,  losing 
themselves  in  the  dim  perspective;  with 
its  endless  annexes,  and  inner  and  outer 
courts,  and  its  infinity  of  succursales  and 
dependencies,  some  of  them  scarcely  small- 
er   than    itself — the    monstrous   building 
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looked  as  if  it  might  have  contained  the 
goods  of  the  world,  instead  of  mere  sam- 
ples of  them.  But  as  yet  it  was  a  splen- 
did promise  and  little  more,  whose  very 
magnificence  seemed  indefinitely  to  defer 
the  hour  of  its  realisation. 

When  you  were  yet  far  away  in  the 
Western  railways,  looking  wearily  out 
from  the  windows  of  the  express  upon 
sidings  illuminated  by  the  station  gas- 
lamps,  you  had  read  "  Weltausstellung" 
ad  nauseam  on  interminable  lines  of  tar- 
paulin-covered waggons.  The  Austrian 
railways  are  but  single  lines,  as  we  said, 
and  for  weeks  there  had  been  a  block 
upon  every  one  of  them.  The  goods  un- 
laden from  the  Argosies  from  the  Indies 
or  the  Levant,  were  said  to  be  lying  still 
under  sheds  on  the  wharves  of  Trieste,  in 
.place  of  being  ready  for  display  on  stalls 
at  the  Prater.  Those  of  the  foreign  ex- 
hibitors who  had  been  lucky  enough  to 
find  their  wares,  were  awaiting  in  despair 
the  arrival  of  the  stands  to  bestow  them 
on.  On  the  very  eve  of  the  opening,  the 
Exhibition  within  and  without  reproduced 
the  confusion  of  scene  and  speech  of  the 
tower  of  Babel.  On  the  following  day, 
by  the  hour  of  noon,  to  do  the  Austrian 
Administration  justice,  something  like  a 
provisional  settlement  had  been  effected 
in  that  most  depressing  chaos.  The  noble 
rotunda,  swept  and  nearly  cleared  of 
hideous  encumbrances  as  it  never  has  been 
before  or  since,  witnessed  a  ceremony  that 
was  not  unimposing.  The  Imperial  Com- 
missioners brushed  down  the  hair  they 
had  been  tearing  for  days  past ;  brighten- 
ed up  their  care-worn  faces,  gave  them- 
selves a  moment*s  breathing-time,  and 
read  their  Emperor  a  solemn  congratula- 
tion on  the  work  they  were  pleased  to  as- 
sume to  be  finished.  His  Majesty  declar- 
ed his  Exhibition  opened ;  and  opened  it 
was  accordingly,  so  far  as  the  imperial  fiat 
and  the  establishment  of  turnstiles  and 
money-takers  could  make  it  so.  What  he 
did  open  were  noble  piles  of  packing- 
cases,  a  rare  architectural  display  of  mas- 
sive scaffoldings,  and  an  interesting  collec- 
tion of  mattings,  sackings,  and  canvas 
from  all  the  countries  of  the  East  and 
West.  One-third  of  the  Exhibitors  were 
still  waiting  for  their  goods  ;'  another  third 
declined  to  unpack  anything  that  was  fra- 
gile in  form  or  delicate  in  tint  aifd  texture, 
so  long  as  cranes  and  pulleys  were  swing- 
ing heavy  beams  overhead,  or  the  dust 


was  settling  in  dense  clouds  upon  every- 
thing. The  rest  of  them  had  made  some 
such  display  of  "  scratch  "  decoration  as 
you  may  see  in  a  busy  railway  station 
when  royalty  honors  it  with  a  flying  visit ; 
and  chief  among  these  last  were  the  Aus- 
trians  themselves,  and  the  indefatigable 
Commissioners  of  our  own  Indian  depart- 
ment. 

As  yet  you  only  saw  the  faint  foresha- 
dowing of  those  marvels  of  industry,  art, 
and  science,  which  were  to  be  laid  out  and 
arraifged  in  all  their  perfection  by  the  time 
the  evil  reports  that  had  gone  abroad 
should  have  scared  so  many  of  the  intend- 
ing visitors.  You  had  access  to  a  mere 
cabinetful  of  the  contents  of  that  noble 
gallery  that  was  to  be  consecrated  to  the 
fantastic  beauties  of  Japanese  art,  and  the 
painstaking  excellence  of  their  ingenious 
handicrafts.  Through  chinks  in  the  pali- 
sades you  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  showy 
display  from  the  Ottoman  Empire,  with 
its  crowds  of  figures  in  costume  that  re- 
called the  scenes  of  the  *  Arabian  Nights,' 
and  those  hanging  carpets  from  Brusa  and 
Smyrna,  that  rather  gained  i>y  being  ad- 
mired from  a  distance.  Then,  and  long 
afterwards,  the  Celestial  Empire  was  faith- 
ful to  its  exclusive  traditions.  There  was 
an  embargo  on  Eg}'pt  and  the  Principali- 
ties— in  short,  on  most  of  those  lands  of 
the  Orient  that  were  expected  to  give  its 
special  picturesqueness  to  the  Exhibition. 
In  Russia  you  could  admire  as  yet  little  or 
nothing  of  its  imitations  of  primitive 
Byzantine  art,  its  niello  work,  or  its  quaint 
Sclavonic  jewellery.  As  might  be  expect- 
ed, the  Hungarians  and  Austrians  were 
in  advance  of  their  guests ;  and  most  of 
the  vendors  of  those  fancy  goods,  for 
which  the  towm  is  famous,  had  transport- 
ed the  choicest  of  their  wares  to  the  palace 
in  the  Prater.  But  there  were  only  un- 
sightly blanks  on  the  walls  where  the 
Italians  were  to  suspend  their  delicate^ 
carved  wood-panellings  and  their  rare  mir- 
rors of  Venetian  glass ;  and  the  Marquis 
Ginori's  pottery  and  porcelain  were  still 
in  their  cases,  or  hidden  away  under  cur- 
tains. In  French  ceramics,  Deck  and 
Geoflroy  had  made  some  considerable 
preparations;  but  there  was  nothing  to 
lead  you  to  suppose  that  later  yoa  might 
wander  up  one  alley  and  down  another 
through  a  regular  quarter  assigned  to  the 
artists  in  china.  It  was  weeks  afterwards 
before  Barbedienne  came  into  t||e  fidd 
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with  his  gigantic  bronzes  and  Brobdingna- 
gian  vases  enamelled  in  exquisite  champ 
Uv^;  nor  had  Christofle,  with  his  enamels 
and  his  repousie  work  in  oxidised  silver, 
much  the  start  of  Barbediennne.  It  was 
no  fault  of  our  English  exhibitors  in  cera- 
mics and  the  precious  metals — Minton, 
and  Mr.  Binns,  of  Worcester;  Wedge- 
wood  and  Copeland;  Elkington,  Han- 
cock and  Thomas— if  they  were  forced  to 
lag  behindhand  with  all  the  rest  of  the 
world.  They  did  their  best  to  please  the 
expectant  public,  and  made  a  hard  fight 
for  their  reputation  for  energy.  You  saw 
flowered  vases  whose  price  was  to  be 
counted  by  hundreds  of  guineas,  exposed 
inside  the  rude  packing-cases  they  had 
travelled  in ;  cases  which  were  covered 
with  polyglot  inscriptions  indicating  the 
value  and  fragility  of  the  objects  thus 
venturously  displayed.  You  saw  suites  of 
diamonds,  and  sets  of  opal,  emerald,  and 
black  pearl,  that  had  travelled  from  Eng- 
land in  charge  of  agents  of  the  police, 
thrown  open  with  scarcely  the  protection 
of  glass  to  the  miscellaneous  mob  that 
came  swarming  around  them.  So  long  as 
the  stands  they  should  have  been  arrang- 
ed on  were  "  delayed  en  route^^  and  all 
inquiries  after  these  were  unsuccessful,  the 
Exhibition  must  remain  in  embryo,  even 
more  to  the  disgust  of  exhibitors  than  vic- 
tors. 

Most  disappointing  of  all  for  those  who 
had  come  to  see  the  Exhibition  in  the 
early  days  of  its  glory,  there  was  no  ad- 
mission to  any  of  the  Art  Galleries.  It 
was  only  by  favor  of  the  guardian  on  duty 
that  you  obtained  access  to  the  central 
hall,  where  Germanicus  was  leading  up  his 
triumph  before  Augustus,  following  that 
noble  group  of  the  Captive  Ladies,  on 
Professor  Piloty's  enormous  canvas,  mag- 
nificent in  power  as  in  proportion.  You 
saw  no  finer  painting  afterwards,  and  it 
tantalised  you  with  thoughts  of  what  you 
were  missing,  —  and  you  were  missing 
much  that  was  as  fine  in  its  way.  One 
might  have  more  easily  forgotten  the  cold 
and  the  wet  of  the  Austrain  capital,  could 
you  have  betaken  yourself  to  bask  in 
Gentz  and  Eshke's  Eastern  sunsets,  or 
Hildebrandt's  noonday  scenes  in  the 
blaze  and  glare  of  the  desert  In  Ger- 
many alone,  and  in  the  Austrian  domin- 
ions, whose  art  is  most  unfamilar  to  the 
English  stranger,  there  were  inexhaustible 
funds  of  interest  and  admiration.    In  your 


most  melancholy  or  least  sympathetic 
mood,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have 
resisted  the  geniality  or  pathos  of  some  of 
those  bits  of  genre  and  studies  of  domes- 
tic interiors,  where  the  local  coloring  was 
so  vivid,  and  the  hiimor  so  easy  and 
natural. 

You  would  have  been  introduced  to 
strange  artists,  like  the  Polish  Matejko, 
whose  startling  portraits  remind  you  of 
Velasquez  or  Van  der  Heist,  whatever  the 
defects  of  his  taste  or  artistic  instinct ;  and 
to  Petitkoffen,  whose  cartful  of  Hungarians 
galloping  through  a  dust-cloud,  or  whose 
gypsies  bathing  in  the  pool  in  the  clay- 
field,  are  brimming  over  with  life  and 
spirit,  and  the  very  pictures  you  would 
hang  in  your  den  for  company. 

But  all  that  was  sealed  to  you  as  yet, 
as  well  as  the  more  familiar  selections  from 
the  works  of  our  own  Academicians  and 
Associates ;  and  the  great  show  from  the 
French  salons  and  studios,  where  the  force 
and  philosophical  earnestness  of  powerful 
masters  like  Gerome  —  the  strong  and 
graceful  interpretation  of  nature  by  land- 
scape-painters like  Jules  Breton  —  the 
brilliant  realism  of  the  Meissoniers,  Bou- 
langers>  and  Bem-Bellecour — ^relieved  the 
general  sense  of  the  theatrical  and  mere- 
tricious. For  days  it  seemed  that  it  would 
have  been  well  had  a  suggestion  been 
adopted,  which  was  made  in  jest,  with  an 
arnhre  pens^e  of  earnest,  that  the  Emperor 
should  have  declared  the  Exhibition  open, 
only  to  close  it  again  until  it  had  made 
some  advance  towards  completion.  But 
although  the  rare  visitors  were  always  get- 
ting in  the  way  of  the  belated  exhibitors 
and  their  workpeople,  things  did  gradually 
shake  down  into  their  place.  If  we  may 
venture  on  a  vulgar  metaphor,  the  daily 
progress  reminded  you  of  the  blackening, 
of  a  boot,  when  the  shoe-black  has  begua 
to  give  it  a  polish.  Shining  points  flashed 
out  at  intervals  from  the  prevailing  gloom, 
each  gradually  extending  a  brightness  that 
was  running  into  that  of  its  neighbor,  until 
at  length  the  whole  burst  out  in  its  finished 
lustre.  Then  although  the  weather  was 
treacherous  as  ever  without,  yet  there  were 
interludes,  and  even  entire  days  of  bright- 
ness, when  the  Viennese  eagerly  rushed 
into  their  summer  ways,  and  tried  to  per- 
suade themselves  that  they  had  really  en- 
tered on  the  fine  season.  You  had  occa- 
sfonal  opportunities  of  observing  the  peo- 
ple as  well  as  their  city,  and  of  studying 
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the  changes  that  had  come  over  them 
since  you  had  mixed  with  them  last.  For 
the  characteristic  Viennese  Hfe  is  passed 
very  much  in  public  —  in  hot  theatres, 
stifling  cafes ^  and  sweltering  restaurants  in 
the  winter  time,  and  in  all  sorts  of  open-air 
entertainments  in  the  summer.  They  are 
not  what  we  English  should  call  a  hospi- 
table people  among  themselves ;  certainly 
they  do  not  care  to  entertain  strangers. 
The  highest  circles  of  society  have  always 
shown  themselves  exclusive,  even  to  visi- 
tors who  have  every  title  to  enter  them. 
Now  and  then  an  English  Pylades  finds  an 
Austrian  Orestes  in  a  good  set,  and  is 
pushed  by  his  friend,  and  makes  a  social 
success.  Now  and  then  an  aristrocratic 
foreign  beauty  becomes  the  rage ;  and  her 
husband,  of  course,  follows  in  her  train 
into  all  companies.  But  there  are  few  who 
can  boast  of  having  studied  the  cuisine  the 
Austrians  pride  themselves  upon,  in  a 
course  of  ilinners  in  the  best  private  houses. 
As  a  rule,  Vienna  hospitality  limits  itself  to 
those  grand  receptions  de  rigueur  which 
keep  up  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
the  family  mansion,  or  to  those  more  se-» 
lect  entertainments  where  the  refreshments 
go  round  on  trays,  and  curiously-shaped 
cakes  are  washed  down  by  the  queer  con- 
tents of  liciucur-glasses.  This  very  Exhi- 
bition year,  when  the  Kaiser  and  the  Arch- 
dukes his  brothers  opened  their  doors  free- 
ly enough  to  their  official  or  more  con- 
si)icuou'i  visitors,  very  few  of  the  unofficial 
nobility  cared  to  follow  the  imperial  ex- 
ample. If  you  have  the  entree  at  all  into 
decent  society,  you  find  the  Austrian  gen- 
tleman accessible  enough — to  a  certain 
point.  Address  a  casual  acquaintance  in 
a  little  knot  of  his  friends,  and  all  the 
others  will  esteem  it  a  compliment  if  you 
ask  to  be  presented.  Nor  are  your  bache- 
lor accpiaintances  at  all  averse  to  your  so- 
ciety at  dinner ;  only  the  dinner  will  take 
place  at  your  jouit  expense  at  a  restaurant, 
15e  it  remarked,  in  ])assing,  that  although 
young  Vienna  dines  daily  with  an  ex- 
travagance quite  beyond  the  habits  of  the 
far  more  \\^ix\i\\y  Jeunesse  tiore'e  of  London, 
yet  the  habit  of  recherc/tes  dinners  is  so 
very  much  a  recent  fashion,  that  at  the 
Jockey  Club,  which  numbers  all  the  faster 
men  among  its  members,  there  is  no  din- 
ing at  all ;  and  at  the  Casino,  in  the  Kol- 
lowrat  Ring,  it  is  matter  of  formal  ar- 
rangem.MU, 

But  if  you  are  indulged  with  indifferent 


opportunities  of  studying  the  Viennese  do- 
mestic life,  there  never  was  a  people  who 
had  fewer  secrets  for  strangers.  A  great 
change  is  coming  over  their  habits,  and 
one  it  is  very  curious  to  observe ;  as  wealth 
succeeds  in  asserting  an  influence  of  its 
own,  and  forming  a  new  world  in  the  old 
one.  But  the  Viennese  are  not  spoiled  as 
yet,  whatever  they  may  be  ;  and  there 
never  was  a  more  genial,  good-humored, 
unaffected  ])ecple  than  they  are  naturally. 
They  used  to  form  one  large  and  happy 
family,  Hving  together  in  an  easy  demo- 
cratic simplicity,  thanks  to  the  undisputed 
ascendancy  of  the  aristocratic  element 
Ranks  were  so  clearly  defined  that  no  one 
dreamed  of  taking  a  liberty.  No  one 
needed  to  stand  on  a  dignity  that  was 
never  disputed.  Places  like  the  Volks 
Garten  were,  as  they  are  still,  the  favorite 
resorts  of  all  classes  without  exception. 
Of  late  years,  there  is  a  corner  under  cer- 
tain trees  where  the  crime  de  la  crime  is  ac- 
customed to  assemble  on  a  couple  of  eve- 
nings in  the  week ;  but  that  is  only  another 
sign  of  the  revolution.  The  prince  might 
seat  himself  at  the  table  with  a  petty 
tradesman  or  a  journeyman  mechanic,  call 
for  his  glass  of  beer,  and  exchange  cigar- 
lights  and  friendly  remarks,  without  a 
thought  of  the  one  derogating  or  the 
other  presuming.  To  this  day.  anywhere 
in  the  environs,  a  peasant  in  his  ragged 
blouse  will  accost  you,  quite  una^ved  by 
the  lustre  of  your  new  frock-coat  or  the 
social  position  it  implies.  If  you  are  going 
the  same  way,  he  will  do  you  the  honors 
of  his  parish  road,  keeping  up  a  livdy  con- 
versation on  local  matters  with  perfect 
good  sense  and  good  taste.  He  would  do 
precisely  the  same  thing  if  he  recognised 
in  you  the  honored  head  of  the  great 
houses  of  Furstenburg  or  Esterhazy,  and 
neither  he  nor  the  Prince  would  deem  it 
either  impertinent  or  obtrusive.  Thus,  all 
living  en  famille^  the  very  finest  gentlemen 
go  to  the  most  popular  haunts  without  an 
idea  of  condescending,  or  being  contami- 
nated'by  contract  with  their  inferiors; 
ladies  dine  or  drink  beer  in  public,  with- 
out any  fear  of  insult  or  annoyance  \  un* 
pretentious  citizens  go  where  they  are  sure 
to  meet  their  social  sui>enors,  without  any 
dread  of  being  snubbed. 

You  can  be  introduced  to  no  better 
epitome  of  Vienna  life  than  by  spending  a 
fine  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  Park  and 
village  of  SchOnbninny  if  your  principles 
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will  suffer  it.  The  palace  of  "  the  beauti- 
ful fountain,'*  as  all  the  world  should 
know,  is  the  favorite  summer  residence  of 
the  Emperor,  when  he  is  compelled  to  re- 
main through  the  heats  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  his  capilal.  Its  beautiful  French 
gardens,  witli  their  tall  forest- trees  trimmed 
like  gigantic  hedge-rows,  and  their  sylvan 
alleys  converging  from  the  surrounding 
woods  on  turf,  flower-beds,  and  fountains 
flowing  into  basins  of  marble,  are  the  pri- 
vate property  of  the  Emperor,  and  conse- 
quently perpetually  open  to  liis  family  the 
People.  It  was  an  event  absolutely  un- 
precedented when  the  gates  were  shut  and 
jealously  guarded  on  occasion  of  the  fete 
and  fireworks  given  to  the  Czar.  You 
should  go  to  Schonbrunn  by  tramway-car, 
if  you  mean  to  do  your  day  with  the  peo- 
ple thoroughly.  These  tramways  are  laid 
along  all  the  leading  thoroughfares,  al- 
though they  often  carry  you  from  point  to 
point  by  the  most  circuitous  routes.  But 
as  yet  the  citizens  have  not  learned  to  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  time,  although,  with 
all  their  newborn  extravagance,  they  re- 
main alive  to  the  value  of  money,  down 
to  the  very  smallest  coins.  In  their  penny 
wisdom,  in  place  of  establishing  a  swift 
service  of  hansomes  to  cover  the  great 
flat  distances,  all  of  them  use  these  tram- 
carriages,  that  move  at  a  snaiVs  pace  and 
are  stopping  continually.  Going  to  Schon- 
brunn of  a  fine  afternoon,  you  may  wait 
for  an  hour  at  one  of  the  halting-stations, 
before  you  find  a  packing-place  in  the  cars 
that  are  passing  you  every  ^w^  minutes, 
A  seat,  of  course,  you  need  not  look  for: 
the  seats  have  all  been  filled  long  before- 
hand. A  board  marked  ^^  compUtJ^  is  a 
part  of  the  equipment,  but  it  is  never  dis- 
played by  any  chance — the  Viennese  be- 
ing mutually  accommodating  to  weakness, 
and  never  evincing  any  repugnance  to 
suffocation  or  strangulation.  Indeed,  if 
we  invite  the  reader  to  accompany  us  on 
the  tedious  journey  in  one  of  these  over- 
crowded carriages,  it  is  because  they  bring 
out  in  such  broad  relief  this  good-humored 
good  -  nature  —  the  gutmiithigkeit  of  the 
Austriatns.  If  you  see  a  perspiring  mortal, 
flushed  in  the  face  and  flashing  in  the  eye, 
protest  against  a  corpulent  individual  set- 
tling calmly  on  his  toes,  or  a  vigorous 
washerwoman  hoisting  herself  and  her 
basket  into  the  car  by  help  of  the  purchase 
she  has]  established  on  his  coat-collar,  be 
sure  that  that  grumbler  is  a  foreigner.     A 


colonel  cohered  with  decorations  will  pack 
himself  in  his  light  uniform  side  by  side 
with  a  chimney-sweep ;  and  a  lady  in  the 
crispest  and  cleanest  of  muslins  will  sub- 
mit herself  smilingly  to  the  roughest  pro- 
cess of  mangling.  You  reach  the  end  of 
your  journey  at  last,  and  find  yourself  at 
Schonbrunn,  where  all  is  smiling  in  the 
sunshine.  Aristocratic  carriages  are  set- 
ting down  at  the  gates  in  the  midst  of  an 
unbroken  string  of  the  decent  bourgeoisie 
and  the  working  classes.  A  mixed  multi- 
tude of  all  classes  goes  winding  along  the 
steep  zigzag  paths  that  lead  up  to  the 
"  Gloriette,"  whence  you  command  the 
most  glorious  of  views  over  the  March- 
feld  and  the  wooded  crests  of  the  Wiener- 
wald,  the  Austrian  Alps,  and  the  distant 
Carpathians.  There  is  a  dense  crowd 
swaying  about  before  the  dens  and  cages 
in  the  zoological  collection ;  every  bench 
and  seat  is  covered  as  thickly  as  a  shelf  on 
the  cliffs  in  a  breeding  place  of  sea-fowl. 
But  you  seldom  hear^  coarse  or  ill-natured 
word,  and  you  never  see  a  drunken  man. 
The  light  beer  does  not  intoxicate — nor 
does  it  stupefy  either,  if  you  may  judge  by 
the  general  brightness  and  merriment. 

But  good-humored  as  the  crowd  is,  a 
little  of  it  goes  a  long  way  with  an  English- 
man. You  think  it  time  to  adjourn  for 
dinner  at  Dommayer's.  Now  Dommayer 
is  almost  as  much  of  an  institution  as  the 
domkirche  or  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Ste- 
phen's. He  has  "  restored  "  the  Viennese 
for  generations ;  and  no  doubt  the  officers 
of  the  French  armies  of  occupation  may 
often  have  requisitioned  his  predecessors  in 
the  days  when  the  Hapsburgs  had  to  va- 
cate their  palace  in  favor  of  the  Buona- 
partes. A  quantity  of  little  tables  are 
scattered  under  shady  trees  before  the  ve- 
randah of  the  great  dining-room.  A  band 
is  playing  under  a  kiosque,  and  you  may 
have  to  wait  for  long  before  you  find  ac- 
commodation. You  may  amuse  yourself 
in  the  mean  time  by  singling  out  the  per- 
sonages from  the  undistinguished  crowd ; 
very  possibly  it  may  be  your  luck  to  see 
the  Premier,  whom  no  one  else  seems  to 
be  staring  at ;  and  there  have  been  rumors, 
indeed,  that  the  most  volatile  of  the  very 
respectable  Archdukes  has  dined  there  in 
mufti,  in  friendly  tite-d't^ie  with  his  aide-de 
camp.  Fancy  Mr.  Gladstone  taking  a 
quiet  cutlet  at  Cremome,  or  even  dropping 
in  for  dinner  at  the  St.  James's  Hall  1  We 
shall  suppose  you  seated  at  last ;  the  next 
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thing  is  to  lay  hold  of  a  waiter.  •  The  Aus- 
trian waiter  is  always  the  most  independent 
of  mortals;  the  waiterlets  of  the  new 
school  are  the  most  objectionable  of  self- 
assuming  little  snobs ;  and  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  Dommayer's  boys  are  so  used 
to  good  company  that  they  have  learned 
to  be  no  respecters  of  persons.  But  if  you 
make  your  advances  to  them  with  respect 
or  cordiality,  they  treat  you  in  their  turn 
good-naturedly  enough,  and  are  even  will- 
ing to  jest  with  you  in  their  moments  of 
leisure.  After  having  waited  long,  when 
you  least  expect  it,  they  fling  you  down  a 
clean  table-cloth,  and  cast  some  cutlery  and 
plates  at  random  on  the  top  of  it  The  head 
waiter  himself  may  do  you  the  honor  of 
polishing  your  crystal  salt-cellar  on  his  cuff, 
or  smoothing  down  its  contents  with  his 
dingy  thumb;  it  would  be  churlish  to  cavil 
at  the  action,  for  it  is  as  much  meant  in 
goodwill  as  when  a  Bedouin  plunges  his 
fist  in  the  dish,  and  passes  you  a  handful 
of  rice  and  mutton.  You  have  a  most  ex- 
cellent and  solid  dinner  served  spasmodi- 
cally :  soup,  and  an  awful  pause  :  then  an 
armful  of  hors  cPocuvres^  trout  and  sauce 
tartare  ;  boiled  beef  and  cucumbers,  roast 
beef,  potatoes,  cherries,  peas,  currants, 
beans,  cauliflower,  all  in  the  smallest  pro- 
portions ;  entrees  in  heavy  sauces,  aspara- 
gus, chicken,  salad, — and  so  on,  to  the 
mehlspeisen  or  puddings,  the  cheese,  the 
cdery,  and  the  dessert.  Meapwhile  Ma- 
dame the  Princess  of  Presburg  and  her 
high-born  daughters  may  be  sipping  ice  or 
coffee  on  one  side  of  you,  while  the  cob- 
bler to  Madame's  domestics  is  having  beer, 
brown  bread,  and  sausages  on  the  other,  in 
the  bosom  of  his  family;  and  young 
Schwartzfeld,  the  Jewish  broker  from  the 
Schottenring,  is  making  the  corks  of  the 
frothing  ail  de perdrix  fly  in  front  of  you. 
Schwartzfeld  would  scarcely  have  dared 
to  have  drawn  noisy  champagne  corks  un- 
der the  eye  of  the  Princesses  a  few  years 
ago.  He  might  have  taken  his  seat  where 
he  is,  but  he  would  have  sipped  his  beer  or 
his  Karlowitzer  like  other  people,  and  talk- 
ed quietly,  if  not  sensibly.  Now  the 
Schwarufcld  element  makes  itself  conspicu- 
ous in  all  places.  Tliis  season,  when  a 
world  of  strangers  who  knew  nothing  of 
the  old  landmarks  of  society  had  come  to 
stare  at  thern^  the  upstarts  would  peacock 
about  in  all  their  glory,  and  fool  themselves 
to  the  top  of  their  vain-glorious  bent. 
Heaven  knows  whither  this  lavish  ostenta- 


tion might  have  hurried  them,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  panic  and  collapse  of  credit, 
which  sent  a  shudder  through  the  newly 
enriched  plutocracy,  while  many  of  them 
crumpled  up  like  the  leaves  of  a  sensitive 
plant.  As  it  was,  it  was  they  who  had 
been  running  up  prices,  and  had  made  it 
possible  for  their  fellow-citizens  who  live 
upon  foreigners,  to  attempt  the  extortions 
they  did.  So  long  as  credit  was  good,  and 
building  and  financing  operations  went 
briskly  forward,  it  was  their  pride  and  plea- 
sure to  pay  their  way  where  their  betters 
in  all  but  wealth  did  not  venture  to  follow 
them.  They  moved  into  handsome  man- 
sions in  the  Ring,  when  gentlemen  who 
had  not  joined  in  their  speculation  had  to 
leave  their  palaces  and  retire  to  apartments 
to  economise.  It  is  them  we  have  to  thank 
for  carriages  at  thirty  florins  a-day,  opera 
stalls  on  gala  nights  at  half  as  mudi  again, 
sliirts  go  up  at  a  florin  and  a  half,  and  all 
the  madly  exorbitant  prices  the  hotel-keep- 
ers and  restaurateurs  demanded  in  Exhibir 
tion-time.  They  made  it  the  fashion  to 
feed  at  the  places  opened  in  the  Exhibition- 
grounds  and  elsewhere,  with  the  idea  of 
victimising  those  strangers  who  were' so 
slow  to  come.  At  first  the  French,  Rus- 
sian, and  cosmopolitan  restaurants  gene- 
rally, with  their  fancy  tariffs,  were  filled 
chiefly  by  them,  and  the  fools  of  real  faisb- 
ion  who  were  ashamed  to  be  outdone  in 
a  question  of  expenditure.  It  was  they 
who  kept  up  "  additions"  that  must  have 
otherwise  been  reduced  to  more  reasonable 
proportions;  who  paid  a  florin  for  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  the  caviare  that  Dommayer 
threw  into  his  ordinary  dinner,  and  three 
times  as  much  for  a  saucerful  of  crayfish ; 
who  encouraged  establishments  where  the 
admirable  native  wines  of  Austria  and 
Hungary  were  tabooed  in  favor  of  sour 
orditiaire  from  the  Gironde,  that  sold  at 
seven  shillings  a  bottle. 

One  speaks  feelingly,  for  these  open-air 
dinners  were  among  the  most  agreoaUe 
things  in  Vienna,  on  the  rare 
when  you  had  a  pleasant  evenmg. 
sultry  day.  How  different  they  were  fiom 
the  noonday  scramble  at  some  such  Jmct- 
geois  eating-house  as  the  Rother  Igel,  the 
"JoeV  or  "Reuben's"  of  the  c 
even  from  the  better-served  and  admirably 
cooked  meal  at  one  of  the  henneticdlj 
sealed  restaurants  attached  to  the  old  kp^ 
tcis !  Before  the  Trots  Frhres  Provenfamx 
you  seated  yourself  under    the  waviag 
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boughs  in  the  Prater,  and  handled  your 
knife  and  fork  to  the  distant  strains  of  de- 
lightful music.  At  Backer's,  on  the  Con- 
stantine  Hugel,  you  might  secure  yourself 
a  bower  amidst  masses  of  scented  creepers, 
and  look  from  your  eminence  over  the 
trees  and  the  housetops  to  the  convents 
and  the  churches  that  crown  the  Kahlen- 
burg  and  Leopoldsburg.  And  whatever 
one  may  say  of  Vienna  itself,  there  can  be 
but  one  opinion  as  to  its  environs.  Pity 
that  they  should  be  so  near  and  yet  so 
hard  to  come  at :  the  attractions  of  the 
city  will  be  multiplied  many  times,  when 
there  are  central  stations  in  the  town,  con- 
nected by  hnes  of  underground  railway. 
SchOnbrunn  we  have  visited  already.  At 
Dombach,  which  is  scarcely  more  distant, 
streets  of  villas  and  summer  cottages  em- 
bosomed in  trees  stretch  up  into  the  most 
deliciously  sequestered  valley,  where  a 
brook  comes  rippling  down  from  the  hills, 
among  cliffs  and  trees  and  landlocked 
meadows.  We  have  heard  enough  of  the 
palace  and  park  of  Laxenbourg,  during 
the  sojourn  of  his  gracious  majesty  the 
Shah.  Nothing  can  be  more  romantic 
than  the  Bruhl,  with  its  black  fir-trees  on 
its  perpendicular  rocks,  the  portals  that 
usher  you  into  the  semicular  sweep  of  its 
pine-covered  hills, — except,  perhaps,  that 
next  valley  of  Baden,  where  you  might 
fancy  yourself  transported  to  its  namesake 
of  the  Black  Forest,  for  the  scenery  is  just 
as  wild  in  its  character ;  while,  except  of  a 
Sunday  or  difiU  day,  the  paths  in  the  neigh- 
borhood are  far  more  deserted. 


The  busy  Vienna  lying  so  oear  to  those 
forest  solitudes,  yet  in  the  mean  time  sepa- 
rated from  them  so  distinctly,  suggests 
precisely  the  present  state  of  its  society. 
Those  solitary  environs  of  the  city  will  be- 
come its  suburbs  in  a  few  years,  as  the  citi- 
zens betake  themselves  to  a  less  sedentary 
life,  learn  the  value  of  their  time,  and  im- 
prove their  very  imperfect  communications. 
Society  will  be  modernised,  and  will  settle 
down  into  the  counterpart  of  what  we  have 
known  for  long  in  Paris,  in  London,  and 
even  in  Berlin.  Everything  is  still  shifting 
and  changing,  although  the  changes  had 
been  going  forward  fast,  before  the  crash 
of  credit  arrested  them  for  a  moment.  You 
may  still  see  the  Kaiser,  his  court,  his  staff, 
and  the  municipal  authorities,  moving  so- 
lemnly through  the  streets  from  station  to 
station  in  devout  adoration  of  the  Corpus 
Christi,  while  the  shops  everywhere  are  re- 
ligiously closed,  and  the  gambling  on  the 
Bourse  is  brought  to  a  sudden  standstill. 
You  may  still  see  great  bands  of  pilgrims 
chanting  their  hymns  in  the  streets  of  tl^e 
suburbs,  although  it  may  be  said  that  that 
perhaps  is  a  thing  of  the  future  as  much  as 
of  the  past.  You  may  still  see  the  old 
ideas  and  habits  being  smoothed  and  po- 
lished into  conventionalities,  by  constant 
contact  with  new  and  aggressive  ones. 
But  with  the  single  exception  of  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Mikado,  no  city  is  being  more 
.rapidly  revolutionised ;  and  if  one  desires 
to  observe  an  interesting  process,  there  is 
no  time  at  all  to  be  lost. — Blackwood's 
Magazine, 
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In  no  instance  has  the  truth  of  the 
French  proverb  "  Le  mieux  est  Tennemi 
du  bien"  been  more  clearly  shown  than 
in  the  case  of  modern  Japan  and  China. 
The  progress  made  of  late  years  by  the 
people  of  the  former  country  has  been  so 
rapid  and  astounding  that  the  more 
modest  advances  made  by  their  neighbors 
have  appeared  too  insignificant  for  notice. 
With  their  national  power  of  acquisitive- 
ness the  Japanese  have  without  hesi- 
tation imported  wholesale  all  the  know- 
ledge and  science  of  the  West  with  as 
much  ease  as  though  they  were  ordering 


a  consignment  of  shirtings.  They  have 
founded  universities  and  established 
schools,  where  foreign  professors  of  every 
branch  of  European  learning  deliver  lec- 
tures to  young  gentlemen  in  black  clojh 
coats  and  patent  leather  boots.  They 
have  constructed  railways  and  introduced 
telegraphs,  and  have  gone  to  a  vast  ex- 
pense to  obtain  an  accurate  geological 
survey  of  their  country.  For  these  and 
all  their  other  efforts  to  Eiuropeanise  Japan 
they  are  looked  upon  as  the  pioneers  of 
civilisation  in  the  East,  They  are  held 
up  as  models  of  what  intelligent  Easterns 
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should  be,  and  any  doubt  thrown  on  the 
stability  of  the  movement  is  laughed  to 
scorn.  And  certainly,  if  other  Oriental 
States  are  to  be  judged  by  the  standard  of 
rapid  progress  thus  set  up,  the  Chinese, 
when  put  into  the  balance,  cannot  but  be 
found  wanting.  Perhaps  one  reason  why 
they  have  not  rushed  with  such  headlong 
speed  into  the  scientific  market  of  the 
West  is  that  they  have  less  need  of  foreign 
instruction  than  the  Japanese,  their  scien- 
tific knowlege,  such  as  it  is,  being  more 
advanced  than  that  possessed  by  their 
neighbors.  Some  allowance  must  doubt- 
less be  made  for  their  deeply-rooted  old- 
fashioned  prejudice  in  favor  of  walking  in 
the  paths  which  their  forefathers  have 
trod.  It  is,  moreover,  always  more  diffi- 
cult to  set  a  large  body  in  motion  than  a 
small  one ;  and  even  if  the  Chinese  were 
as  impressionable  as  the  people  of  the 
"  land  of  the  rising  sun,"  the  effect  of  a 
movement  among  them  would,  for  a  long 
time,  be  less  observable  than  would  be  the 
case  in  the  latter  country. 

But  though  when  we  turn  to  China  we 
cannot  point  to  any  such  surprising  results 
as  those  which  have  transformed  Yedo 
and  Yokohama  into  the  similitude  of 
European  cities,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  Western  science  has  not  of 
late  years  been  making  its  way  slowly — 
and  perhaps  all  the  more  surely  because 
slowly — among  the  400,000,000  inhabi- 
tants of  the  "  middle  kingdom."  It  is  true 
that  they  have  neither  adopted  railways 
nor  established  telegraphs.  They  have 
not  founded  colleges,  except  one  in  the 
capital,  neither  have  European  professors 
met  with  any  demand  for  their  services 
outside  the  walls  of  Peking.  But  many  of 
the  most  thoughtful  men  of  the  Empire 
have  been  carefully  comparing  the  state  of 
scientific  knowledge  in  China  with  that 
existing  in  Western  lands;  and  intellec- 
tually proud  though  they  be,  they  have 
eagerly  set  themselves  to  work  to  make  up 
for  the  time  which  they  have  lost  during 
the  many  centuries  of  stagnation  which, 
until  the  foundation  of  the  present  dynasty, 
overshadowed  the  land.  It  is  no  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that  at  the  close  of  the 
Ming  Dynasty  (1644)  Chinese  science 
was  at  a  lower  ebb  than  it  was  2000  years 
before  that  date.  From  whence*  the 
ancient  Chinese  acquired  their  learning  it 
is  difficult  to  say,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  certain  sciences  were  more 


studied  and  better  understood  by  Chinese 
scholars  in  the  time  of  King  David  than 
at  any  subsequent  period  prior  to  the  ac- 
cession of  the  Tatar  Emperors. 

On  these  and  kindred  subjects  the  his- 
tories of  China  reveal  origins  so  ancient 
as  to  dwarf  into  insignificance  the  greatest 
antiquity  of  which  western  Europe  can 
boast.  If  we  trace,  for  instance,  the  history 
of  the  science  of  numbers,  as  known  to 
the  Chinese,  we  are  carried  back  nearly 
4000  years,  to  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Hwang-ti,  who,  we  are  told,  instructeid  his 
minister  to  form  "nine  arithmetical  sec- 
tions" under  the  following  headings:  i. 
Plane  mensuration  ;  2.  Proportion ;  3.  Fel- 
lowship ;  4.  Evolution ;  5.  Solid  mensura- 
tion ;  6.  Alligation ;  7.  Surplus  and  Defi- 
ciency ;  8.  Equation ;  and  9.  Trigono- 
metry. To  the  same  Emperor  is  attri- 
buted the  formation  of  the  sexagenary 
cycle,  and  this  belief  derives  some  con- 
firmation from  the  fact  that  the  present 
chronological  era  of  cycles  dates  its  com- 
mencement from  the  sixty-first  year  of  his 
reign.  In  the  "  Book  of  History**  men- 
tion is  make  of  the  existence,  in  the  time 
of  the  Emperor  Yao  (b.c.  2300),  of  an  as- 
tronomical board,  the  members  of  which 
were  employed  in  watching  the  motions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  in  marking  the  sol- 
stices and  equinoxes,  and  in  forming  the 
Imperial  Calendar.  Later,  again,  in  the 
ChaiV'piy  a  work  on  trigonometry  (b,c. 
1 100),  we  trace  a  great  advance  in  the 
knowledge  of  mathematical  principles,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  translation 
of  the  first  section,  which  may  be  said  to 
contain  an  epitome  of  the  whole  work, 
taken  from  "  The  Chinese  and  Japanese 
Repository"  of  April  1864: — "  I,  former- 
ly Chow-kung,  addressing  Shang-kaon, 
said, '  I  have  heard  it  said,  my  lord,  that 
you  are  famous  at  numbers;  may  I  ven- 
ture to  ask  how  the  ancient  Fo-hi  estab- 
lished the  degrees  of  the  celestial  sphere  ? 
There  are  no  steps  by  which  one  may  as- 
cend the  heavens,  and  it  is  impzacticaUe 
to  take  a  rule  and  measure  the  extent  of 
the  earth ;  I  wish  to  ask,  then,  how  he 
ascertained  these  numbers  ? '  Shang-kaon  , 
replied,  *The  art  of  numbering  originates 
in  the  circle  and  quadrangle.  The  circle 
is  derived  from  the  quadrangle.  The 
quadrangle  originates  in  the  right  angle. 
The  right  angle  originates  in  the  multipli- 
cation of  the  nine  digits.  Hence  separat- 
ing a  right  angle  into  its  component  parts. 
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if  the  base  be  equal  to  3,  and  the  altitude 
to  4,  a  line  connecting  the  farther  ex- 
tremities will  be  5.  Square  the  external 
dimension,  and  half  the  amount  will  give 
the  area  of  the  triangle.  Add  together  all 
the  sides,  and  the  result  will  equal  the  sum 
of  3,  4,  and  5.  The  square  of  the  hypo- 
thenuse  being  25,  is  equal  to  the  squares 
of  the  two  short  sides  of  the  triangle. 
Thus,  the  means  by  which  Yu  restored 
order  throughout  the  empire,  was  by  fol- 
lowing out  the  principles  of  these  num- 
bers.' Chow-kung  exlaimed,  *  How  truly 
great  is  the  theory  of  numbers !  May  I 
ask  what  is  the  principle  of  the  use  of  the 
rectangle  ? '  Shang-kaon  replied,  *  The 
plane  rectangle  is  formed  by  uninclined 
straight  lines.  The  direct  rectangle  is 
used  for  observing  heights.  The  reversed 
rectangle  is  used  for  fathoming  depths. 
The  flat  rectangle  is  used  for  ascertaining 
distance.  By  the  revolution  of  the  rec- 
tangle, the  circle  is  formed.  By  the  junc- 
tion of  rectangles,  the  square  is  formed 
....  The  numbers  of  the  square  being 
the  standard,  the  dimensions  of  the  circle 
are  deduced  from  the  square.  .  .  .  This 
knowledge  begins  with  the  straight  line, 
the  straight  line  is  a  component  part  of 
the  rectangle,  and  the  numbers  of  the  rec- 
tangle are  applicable  to  the  construction 
of  all  things.*  Chow-kung  exclaimed, 
*  Excellent  indeed ! '  " 

And  we  may  well  echo  the  exclamation. 
But  unfortunately  this  promise  of  great 
scientific  results  was  doomed,  during  many 
succeeding  ages,  to  be  obscured.  Evil 
days  overtook  the  lovers  of  literature  and 
science.  Their  books  were  burnt,  many 
of  their  number  were  put  to  death,  and 
the  remainder, 

"  Neglected  and  oppressed, 
Wished  to  be  with  them  and  at  rest." 

In  succeeding  ages  there  were  partial 
revivals  in  scientific  research,  and  during 
the  Yuen  Dynasty  (a.d.  i 280-1368),  an 
algebraic  system,  possibly  derived  from  the 
Arab  traders  who  at  that  time  began  to 
visit  China,  was  introduced  by  a  native 
writer  in  a  work  entitled,  "  The  Mirror  of 
the  Mensuration  of  Circles."  But  with 
the  accession  of  the  Ming  Emperors  (a.d. 
1368)  darkness  again  covered  the  land, 
and  so  completely  during  the  following 
two  hundred  years  were  the  works  of  the 
earlier  native  scholars  forgotten,  that  when 
the  Jesuit  missionaries  laid  bare  their  stores 


of  European  science  at  the  court  of  their 
patron  Kang-hi,  the  message  sounded  in 
the  ears  of  their  hearers  not  only  as  an 
improvement  on  the  native  methods  of 
computation  and  system  of  astronomy, 
but  as  something  quite  new  and  startling. 
The  road  to  honor  and  advancement  thus 
thrown  open  to  the  missionaries  was 
eagerly  trodden  by  them.  The  Astrono- 
mical Board  was  placed  under  their  direc- 
tion, and  the  young  Emperor,  himself  a 
youth  of  learning  and  scientific  attain- 
ments, treated  them  with  marked  conside- 
ration and  favor.  The  stimulus,  however, 
thus  given  to  the  study  of  the  science  of 
numbers  led  to  the  reproduction  of  the 
native  works  of  which  we  have  been  speak- 
ing, and  others  of  a  similar  kind ;  and 
though  it  was  universally  acknowledged 
that  the  missionaries  had  supplied  much 
that  was  wanting  in  the  native  scientific 
systems,  they  from  that  time  ceased  to 
hold  the  pre-eminently  high  position  they 
hstd  formerly  occupied.  Latterly,  the  spi- 
rit of  scientific  enquiry  has  become  very 
general  throughout  the  empire,  and  the 
Jesuits  have  found  worthy  successors  in 
the  native  authors,  who  have  enriched  the 
literature  of  their  country  with  many 
learned  and  valuable  works  on  astronomy 
and  mathematics.  Quite  recently,  also, 
translations  of  several  European  works  on 
these  subjects,  notably  Mr.  Wylie's  edition 
of  De  Morgan's  "  Treatise  on  Algebra," 
Loomis'  "  Elements  of  Analytical  Geome- 
try, and  of  the  Differential  and  Integral 
Calculus,"  Herschel's  "  Outlines  of  Astro- 
nomy," as  well  as  several  original  works 
on  mathematics,  have  been  published  in 
China,  the  joint  work  of  foreigners  and 
natives,  and  have  met  with  much  favor 
and  support  from  the  literary  classes.  New 
editions  of  several  of  these  works  have  been 
brought  out  by  wealthy  natives,  among 
whom  Euclid  is  now  almost  as  much  stu- 
died as  among  ourselves. 
•  As  was  the  case  with  the  Egyptians  of 
old,  the  scientific  knowledge,  properly  so 
called,  of  the  Chinese  is  confined  almost 
entirely  to  arithmetic  and  geometry.  Of 
geology,  mineralogy,  pneumatics,  electri- 
city and  chemistry,  they  know  nothing. 
In  antiquity  the  medical  art  vies  with  the 
knowledge  of  numbers ;  but  it  has  been 
from  the  beginning,  and  is  now,  an  art 
and  not  a  science.  The  voluminous  native 
works  on  medicine  which  are  to  be  found 
in  almost  every  bookseller's  shop  through- 
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out  the  Empire  dwell  entirely  on  the  vir- 
tues of  simples.  The  properties  belonging 
to  herbs,  and  to  the  leaves  and  fruits  of 
plants,  have  been  carefully  studied  by 
medical  practitioners  in  all  ages,  but  be- 
yond this  point  these  learned  men  have 
never  got.  They  know  nothing  of  ana- 
tomy, and  of  the  composition  of  the  sim- 
plest compounds  they  are  entirely  igno- 
rant Hence  the  status  of  medical  men  is 
a  very  low  one.  They  are  looked  upon 
only  as  (quacks  and  imposters,  and  occupy 
much  the  same  position  that  certain  herba- 
lists hold  among  ourselves.  *  The  doors  of 
the  profession  are  thrown  open  to  them 
without  any  qualifying  examination  to  bar 
the  way.  Any  one  may  set  up  as  a  doctor 
who  chooses  to  do  so,  and  so  long  as  he 
is  tolerably  successful  with  his  patients  he 
is  allowed  to  pursue  his  course  unmolest- 
ed ;  it  is  only  when  a  patient  dies  under 
his  care  that  the  officials  trouble  them- 
selves about  him.  This  state  of  the  law 
acts  in  two  ways :  for  while  it  succeeds  in 
deterring  utterly  incapable  men  from  en- 
tering the  profession,  it  makes  practitioners 
extremely  unwilling  to  undertake  danger- 
ous cases. 

Of  physiology  the  Chinese  know  next 
to  nothing,  and  their  ideas  as  to  the  func- 
tions of  the  various  organs  are  as  vagne 
as  they  are  absurd.  Post- mortem  exami- 
nations are  unknown  among  them,  and 
hence  they  derive  what  they  profess  to 
know  solely  from  the  traditions  of  the  past, 
aided  by  their  own  imaginations.  Accord- 
ing to  the  highest  authorities  the  body  is 
a  microcosm,  and  is  composed  of  the  five 
elements — fire,  water,  metal,  wood,  and 
earth.  When  these  act  together  in  har- 
mony, the  subject  is  in  perfect  health,  but 
but  when  the  balance  is  lost  disease  and 
sickness  supervene.  The  great  object, 
therefore,  of  the  physician  is  to  discover 
which  of  these,  having  gained  the  pre- 
eminence, requires  to  be  repressed;  and 
this  is  done  by  carefully  feeling  and  con»- 
paring  the  various  pulses  of  the  body — 
for,  according  to  the  theory  of  these  wise 
men  of  the  East,  each  organ  has  a  sepa- 
rate pulse,  which  communicates  with  an 
ascertained  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
body,  and  as  each  organ  is  intimately  con- 
nected wiih  one  of  the  five  elements,  it  is 
easy  to  discover,  by  an  examination  of  all 
the  pulses,  which  one  is  at  fault.  A  receipt 
book  is  then  referred  to,  and  from  it  is 
chosen  a  niedicine  cither  "  to  strengthen  the 


breath,  to  put  down  the  phlegm,  to  equa- 
lise and  warm  the  blood,  to  repress  the 
humors,  to  purge  the  liver,  to  remove 
noxious  matters,  to  improve  the  appetite, 
to  stimulate  the  gate  of  life,  or  to  restore 
harmony,"  as  the  case  may  be. 

Of  the  functions ^of  the  brain  they  axe 
a  good  deal  in  the  dark,  although  from  a 
well-known  experiment  they  have  derived 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  to  some  extent 
the  seat  of  the  intellect  Tlie  unfortunate 
man  who  served  to  convince  them  of  this 
fact  was  a  member  of  the  Han-lin  College, 
whose  great  learning  and  wonderful  me- 
mory had  earned  for  him  the  soubriquet  of 
"  the  walking  library."  It  chanced,  how- 
ever, that  while  riding  in  Mongolia  he 
was  thrown  from  his  horse  to  the  ground 
with  such  violence,  that  the  blow  fractured 
his  skull.  A  native  physician  who  was 
called  in,  alarmed  at  the  extent  of  the  in* 
jury,  attemped  the  strange  experiment  of 
substituting  the  brains  of  a  cow  for  those  of 
his  patient  "  But,"  adds  the  narrator, 
"  the  accident  occasioned  the  utter  prostra- 
tion of  his  eminent  powers  of  mind,  and 
he  became  from  that  -time  forward  a 
wholly  different  man  firom  what  he  had 
been  before."  Another  belief,  not  based 
upon  experience,  is  that  the  brain,  by 
means  of  the  spinal  cord,  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  kidneys.  The  func- 
tions of  some  of  the  organs  are  thus  de- 
scribed in  a  well-known  work,  entitled, 
"  The  Mirror  of  Medicine :" — 

'^  The  spleen  rubs  against  the  stomachy 
and  grinds  the  food ;  it  also  keeps  up  the 
proper  degree  of  heat  in  the  five  tsang. 
It  moves  the  muscles  and  lips,  and  thus 
regulates  the  opening  of  the  mouth;  more- 
over, it  directs  our  secret  ideas,  so  that 
they  become  known  to  us. 

"  The  liver  regulates  the  tendons,  and 
ornaments  the  nails  of  the  hands  and  feet 

"  The  heart  regulates  the  blood-vessels, 
beautifies  th&  complexion,  and  by  its 
means  we  are  enabled  to  open  the  ears 
and  move  the  tongue. 

<<  The  kidneys  govern  the  bones,  beau- 
tify the  hair  of  tlie  head,  and  open  the 
orifices  of  the  two  yin. 

''  The  diaphragm  being  spread  out  like 
a  membrane  beneath  the  heart,  and  being 
intimately  joined  all  round  to  the  ribs 
and  spine,  thus  covers  over  the  thick  va- 
por, so  that  the  foul  air  can  not  arise.** 

The  gall-bladder  is  believed  to  be 
the  seat  of  courage;  and,  like  the  New 
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Zealanders,    Chinamen    imagine   that  by 
devouring   the   gall   of    wild  beasts  and 
fearless  men  they  gain  courage  and  daring 
— a   theory   which    is    not    unfrequently 
submitted  to  the  test  of  practice  on  the 
death  of  celebrated  bandits  and   rebels, 
when  the  would-be  graduates  in  bravery 
become  eager  competitors  for  the  secnet 
source  of  the  deceased's  former  greatness. 
But  of  all  matters  relating  to  physiology, 
that  of  which  they  profess  to  know  most, 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  is   that  of 
which   they   are    pre-eminendy   ignorant. 
They  apppear  to  make  little  or  no  distinc- 
tion  between  the  arteries  and  veins,  and 
they  hold  the  wildest  ideas  as  to  the  course 
pursued  by  the  blood  through  the  body, 
and  the  purposes  it  serves.     Fortunately 
Chinamen  have  a  profound  distrust  of  the 
pretended  knowledge  of  the  native  doctors. 
They  are  far  too  practical  a  people  to  re- 
main blind  to  the  powerlessness  of  those 
practitioners  in  cases  of  real  illness,  or  to 
ignore  the  superior  skill  and  science  of 
European  physicians.     The  importance  of 
health  is  sufficient  to  dissipate  all  preju- 
dices, and  men  who  would  as  soon  cut 
tlieir  children's  throats  as  allow  them  to 
attend  a  mission  school,  do  not   hesitate 
to  apply  to  the  foreign  i-sangs  for  advice 
for  themselves,  their  wives,  and  their  fa- 
milies.    Of  this  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  natives  advantage  has  been  taken  by 
the  various  missionary  societies,  and  hos- 
pitals have  been  established  in  Peking  and 
at  many  places  along  the  coast,  where  the 
good  effected  has  been  incalculable.     Not 
only  have  they  been  the  means  of  dissemi- 
nating throughout  the   empire   a  general 
knowledge  of  the  superiority  of  foreign 
medical  practice,  but  they  have  acted  as 
schools  of  medicine  for  a  number  of  intel- 
ligent natives  who,  while  assisting  the  me- 
dical men  in  the  treatment  of  the  patients, 
have  graduated  in  the  science.     The  print- 
ing  press,  also,  has  done  good  work  in 
opening  the  eyes  of  Chinamen  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  anatomy  of  the  human  frame, 
the  causes  of  disease,  and  its  cure.     Four 
works   by    Dr.    Hobson    deserve   special 
notice,  from  their  intrinsic  value  and  from 
the   favor   witli   which    they   have    been 
received   by   native   scholars.      His    first 
production,  in  185 1,  a  "Treatise  on  Phy- 
siology," was  extremely  popular,  and  was 
republished  at  Canton  by  a  local  magnate, 
accompanied     by   a    laudatory     preface. 
Six  years  later  he  brought  out  the  "  Fiipt 


Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Surgery  in  the 
West,"  which  he  illustrated  with  upwards 
of  400  woodcuts  carefully  copied  from 
the  works  of  Liston,  Ferguson,  Druitt, 
Erichsen  and  others.  A  "  Treatise  on 
Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Children"  fol- 
lowed in  1858,  and  in  the  same  year  he 
published  his  "  Practice  of  Medicine  and 
Materia  Medica."  All  these  works  met 
with  the  most  unqualified  success,  not  only 
in  China  but  in  Japan  also,  where  they 
were  reprinted  with  copious  notes.  Other 
works  by  Roberts,  Kerr,  Lobscheid  and 
others,  have  aided  in  th^  same  good  cause, 
and  are  already  bearing  fruit  by  giving  an 
impetus  to  scientific  enquiry,  and  by 
breaking  down  the  prejudices  which  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  introduction  of  other 
branches  of  Western  knowledge  into  China. 

The  study  of  the  geography  of  the  Em- 
pire, and  of  the  structure  of  its  language, 
has  occupied  the  attention  of  some  modem 
scholars,  and  the  works  of  many  of  them 
are  marked  by  deep  research  and  great 
critical  acumen.  But  their  indisposition 
to  enquire  into  the  languages,  history  and 
geography,  of  foreign  countries,  narrows 
the  field  of  their  observation,  and  dimi- 
nishes the  interest  that  is  felt  in  the  results 
of  their  labors. 

From  the  nature  of  things,  however,  the 
sciences,  and  especially  the  non-applied 
sciences,  must  for  many  years  to  come 
make  but  very  slow  progress  in  China, 
Within  a  narrow  circle  of  scholars  they 
will  doubtless  be  more  and  more  culti- 
vated, and  gradually  a  knowledge  of  them 
will  leaven  the  whole  land.  But  at  pre- 
sent they  do  not  find  favor  with  the  gov- 
erning classes,  who  in  all  they  do  look  for 
some  immediate  advantage,  and  are  un- 
willing to  trouble  themselves  about  any 
branch  of  knowledge  which  is  not,  in  some 
way,  subservient  to  the  practical  interests 
of  their  class.  For  science,  as  science, 
they  have  no  love.  They  are  willing  to 
use  it  to  serve  the  ends  they  wish  to  gain 
at  the  moment,  but  they  are  equally  will- 
ing to  discard  it  as  soon  as  those  ends  are 
accomplished.  As  an  instance  in  point 
we  may  quote  the  equipment  and  dis- 
bandment  of  the  Lay-Osborn  expedition 
in  1863.  Being  sorely  pressed  by  the 
Tae-ping  rebels,  the  Chinese  Government 
determined  to  establish  a  steam  navy, 
which  was  to  be  commanded  by  English- 
men and  manned  by  natives.  In  prose- 
cution of  their  scheme,  they  purchased  a 
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fleet  of  despatch  and  gun-boats,  but  be- 
fore they  arrived  the  danger  was  passed. 
Colonel  Gordon  had  captured  Nanking 
and  crushed  the  rebellion,  and  as  a  natural 
sequence  the  Government  threw  over 
their  agent  Lay,  and  sent  the  vessels  back 
to  England.  Since  that  time  other  mo- 
tives have  been  at  work,  which  have  in- 
duced them  again  to  seek  the  aid  of  for- 
eign mechanical  science.  At  Tientsin, 
Shanghai,  Nanking  and  Foochow,  they 
have  estabished  arsenals  ;  and,  at  the  three 
latter  places,  dockyards  also,  where  vessels 
of  war  are  built,  and  every  kind  of  muni- 
tion of  war  is  manufactured,  under  the  di- 
rection of  foreign  engineers.  At  Foochow 
the  arsenal  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Min,  where,  in  combination  with  the 
yards  for  the  construction  of  vessels  and 
their  armaments,  have  been  established 
schools,  in  which  natives  are  passed  through 
such  a  course  of  instruction  as  to  fit  them 
for  taking  the  command  and  management 
of  vessels  and  dockyards.  About  300 
young  Chinamen  are  here  engaged  in 
studying  navigation  and  mechanics  under 
the  superintendence  of  between  sixty  and 
seventy  teachers,  artisans,  &c.,  most  of 
whom  are  French.  A  *Jialf-pay  English 
naval  officer  presides  over  the  school  of 
navigation,  and  has  so  far  succeeded  with 
his  pupils  as  to  be  able  to  provide  good 
and  efficient  native  crews  and  engineers 
for  the  steamers  employed  on  Government 
duty  along  the  coast.  Already  several 
transports  carrying  guns,  and  gunboats, 
have  been  successfully  launched  from  the 
dockyard,  and  others  tire  rapidly  approach- 
ing completion.  The  former  vessels  have 
been  employed  in  carrying  the  imperial 
grain  to  the  north,  and  although  they  are 
entirely  manned  and  officered  by  natives, 


it  is  noteworthy  that  no  accident  has  as 
yet  befallen  any  of  them. 

The  arsenals  at  Nanking  and  Tientsin 
are  more  entirely  devoted  to  the  manafac- 
ture  of  rifled  guns,  torpedoes,  and  all  kinds 
of  munitions  of  war.     That  at  Shanghai 
resembles  more  nearly  in  its  constitution 
the  establishment  on  the  banks  of  the  Min, 
but  differs  from  all  three  in  that  a  staff"  of 
translators  are  there  constantly  employed 
in  rendering  into  Chinese  European  sci- 
entific works  and   important  newspaper 
articles  on  similar  subjects.     This,  then,  is 
the  measure  of  support  which  the  rulers  of 
China  are  at  present  disposed  to  give  to 
science.    They  are  willing  and  anxious  to 
spend  thousands  of  pounds  annually  in 
building  men-of-war,  but  not  one  penny 
will  they  expend  in  furtherance  of  scienti- 
fic truth.     They  lay  out  vast  sums  in  the 
purchase  of  Armstrong  guns  and  Mini6 
rifles,  but  they  lend  no  helping  hand  to 
the  spread  of  such    useful  branches  of 
knowledge    as,   for    instance,   chemistry, 
mineralogy  and  electricity,  among  the  peo- 
ple.    It  is  plain  that  we  must  not  expect 
them  to  take  any  initiative  in  advancing 
science ;  and  if  we  had  only  them  to  look 
to,  the  scientific  future  of  China  would  be 
dark  indeed.     But,  as  we  have  already 
said,  there  is  growing  up  among  scholan 
of  the  present  day  a  keen  taste  for  scienti- 
fic enquiry.     Wealthy  gentlemen  are  de- 
voting their  time  and  their  money  to  the 
reproduction  of  the  works  of  ancient  na- 
tive authors  and  of  modern  foreign  writers 
on  scientific  subjects ;  and  while  the  Gov- 
ernment is    patronising  only   those  arts 
which  conduce  to  war,  the  merchants  are 
rapidly  adopting  steam  and  the  telegraph 
for  the  more  peaceful  purposes  of  trade. — 
Popular  Science  Reinew, 
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It  would  be  impossible  in  a  few  hues  to 
give  any  adequate  notion  of  a  great  system 
of  education  in  any  country.  But  before 
describing  a  visit  to  a  Parisian  school,  a 
very  slight  mention  of  the  whole  subject 
may  be  useful.  Education  in  France,  for 
the  higher  classes  of  society,  is  carried  out 
somewhat  in  the  following  manner.  The 
head  of  all  education  is  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  who  is  aided  in  his 
duties  by  a  Council  of  Public  Instruction ; 


then  follow  certain  subordinAte  councils, 
known  respectively  as  the  Academic  Coun- 
cils and  Departmental  Councils.  The  edu- 
cating of  the  people  thus  forms  one  great 
state  department,  entirely  taken  out  of  Ae 
hands  of  private  persons ;  each  individual 
concerned  with  it,  fi'om  the  lowest  usher 
to  the  most  learned  professor,  is  a  goven- 
ment  oflicial,  responsible,  through  yarious 
subordinate  stages,  to  the  chi^  minister. 
The  institutions  by  which   the  work  of 
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teaching  is  carried  out  are  Lyc^es  and 
Communal  Colleges :  the  two  dififer  but 
little,  except  that  the  teaching  in  the  col- 
leges does  not  reach  so  high  a  grade  as 
that  of  the  Lycdes.  There  are  also  a  few 
private  institutions,  usually  in  the  hands 
of  some  religious  body,  such  as  the  Jesuits' 
school  at  Vaugirard;  but  even  here  the 
course  of  instruction  follows  much  the 
same  track  as  in  the  actual  state  schools ; 
many  of  the  same  profesors  are  employed; 
and  being  subject  to  state  inspection,  and 
certain  other  official  requirements,  they  are 
really  semi-governmental  institutions.  In 
the  city  of  Paris  there  are  six  great  ancient 
and  celebrated  Lycdes:  Louis  le  Grand, 
Napoleon,  S.  Louis,  Charlemagne,  Bona- 
parte, and  Bourbon;  and  two  colleges, 
Stanislas  and  RoUin.  At  these,  with  the 
exception  of  Charlemagne  and  Bonaparte, 
the  pupils  are  either  extenus  or  internes^ 
who  are  subdivided  mio  pensionnaires  and 
dcmi-pcnsionnaires  ;  the  latter  being  board- 
ers who  do  not  sleep  at  the  Lyc^e,  but,  in 
all  otlier  respects,  are  like  pensionnaires 
and  cxtornes,  who  come  simply  for  the 
lectures,  and  live  and  receive  tuition  more 
comfortably  and  under  more  parental  su- 
pervision at  some  of  the  numerous  board- 
ing-houses winch  are  to  be  found  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Lyc^es.  The  staff  of 
a  Lycee  is  twofold,  administrative  and 
tutorial.  The  first  comprises  \ht  proviseur 
— who  is  the  chief  manager — the  censeury 
and  the  ecofiome,  or  steward.  Their  duties 
are  entirely  confined  to  the  general  ma- 
nagement and  supervision  of  the  school  in 
all  except  educational  matters.  The  tuto- 
rial part  contains,  firstly,  the  professors  or 
lecturers,  and  professeurs  titulaires^  who  are 
assistant-lecturers  and  tutors.  Neither  of 
these  have  any  other  duties  than  to  teach ; 
and  in  order  to  attain  one  of  these  posts, 
they  must  have  passed  an  examination  in 
the  subjects  and  manner  of  teaching,  and 
have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-five. 
Among  them  are  many  distinguished  lite- 
rary and  scientific  men,  whom  the  outer 
world  knows  not  as  lecturers  at  a  Paris 
Lycee,  but  as  authors  and  savants  of  Euro- 
pean fame.  Under  them  are  the  maUres 
d'etudc^  or  ushers,  who  act  as  ever-watchful 
guardians  of  the  boys,  old  and  young,  by 
night  and  day,  in  school-hours  and  in 
play-time,  but  who  take  no  part  whatever 
in  the  duty  of  teaching.  There  are  also 
two  chaplains  who  perform  the  services, 
and  lecture  twice  a  week ;  but  those  boys 


who  do  not  belong  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic religion  are  allowed  to  receive  instruc- 
tion from  ministers  of  their  own  denomina- 
tion ;  difficulties  on  religious  points  do  not 
seem  to  be  one  of  the  educational  stum- 
bling-blocks of  France. 

Suppose  we  take  now  the  Lyc6e  Louis 
le  Grand;  it  will  show  very  clearly  the 
general  working  of  secondary  public  in- 
struction in  France ;  and  a  short  descrip- 
tion of  the  building  and  arrangements,  as 
I  saw  them  on  a  somewhat  gloomy  Feb- 
ruary morning,  will  make  the  account 
more  vivid.  The  Lyc6e  Louis  le  Grand 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  scholastic  part 
of  Paris:  on  every  side  is  something  to 
remind  the  stranger  that  he  has  quitted  the 
gay  for  the  grave ;  the  streets  are  known 
as  the  Rue  de  TEcole  de  Mddecine,  Rue 
Laplace^  and  by  other  names,  each  savor- 
ing of  learning.  The  Lyc^e  itself  faces  the 
narrow,  ill-paved  Rue  S.  Jacques,  and  ex- 
ternally differs  much  from  the  fresh-looking 
Lyc^e  S.  Louis,  half-way  up  the  Boulevard 
S.  Michel.  It  still  remains,  however,  the 
largest  of  all  the  Parisian  schools,  contain- 
ing about  one  thousand  scholare,  and  con- 
tinues as  famous  and  well  conducted  as 
when  it  was  the  Jesuit  school  of  Clermont, 
and  Louis  le  Grand  visiting  it,  and  ex- 
claiming :  *  C'est  mon  college,*  the  next 
morning  saw,  with  Jesuitical  tact,  the 
words  engraved  on  the  stone  front,  *  Louis 
le  Grand.' 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  any  boy — we 
will  call  him  Louis  Delorme — has  reached 
the  age  of  seven,  and  that  his  parents  have 
determined  that  he  shall  go  through  the 
whole  course  of  the  Lyc6e.  He  enters, 
and  is  forthwith  placed  in  the  lowest  class 
of  the  division  *  El^mentaire,'  the  classe 
priparatoire ;  from  thence  he  proceeds  into 
the  eighth  and  seventh ;  and  is  then  trans- 
ferred into  the  sixth  class,  the  lowest  of  the 
next  division,  that  of  *  Grammaire,'  but  not 
until  he  has  passed  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion in  what  he  has  been  taught  since  he 
entered  the  school.  He  now  quickly 
passes  through  the  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  classes ;  and  we  hope  to  find  him, 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  fit,  if  he  likes,  to  go 
upwards  into  the  *  Division  Sup6rieure,' 
and  continue  his  studies,  or  to  be  turned 
out  into  the  world  sufficiently  learned  to 
pursue  a  mercantile  career.  In  France,  as 
m  England,  this  is  supposed  to  require 
less  culture  and  more  years  of  practice 
than  any  other  profession,  though  it  sounds 
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almost  a  truism  to  say  that  those  whose 
daily  avocations  do  not  lead  them  towards 
literature  or  science,  and  the  tastes  which 
they  induce,  are  those  who  most  need  their 
refining  effects  in  leisure  hours  or  later  life. 
Young  Louis  has,  then,  thoroughly  learnt, 
or  is  supposed  to  have  done  so,  the  sub- 
jects given  in  the  prospectus,  which  now 
lies  before  me,  and  from  which  the  follow- 
ing extract  is  taken  :    *  In  the  first  two  di- 
visions, the  subjects  of  study  are — Reading, 
Writing,  and  the  recitations  of  select  ex- 
tracts ;  the  elements  of  French,  Latin,  and 
Greek  Grammar  explained  by  authors  from 
each  language ;  Sacred  and  Ancient  His- 
tory, and  that  of  France ;  Geography,  the 
elements  of  Arithmetic,  and  a  little  Geo- 
metry ;  Drawing  from  Nature,  and  Lineal 
Drawing ;  together  with  Vocal  Music  and 
a  course  of  Gymnastics.     The  study  of  mo- 
dern languages  begins  in  the  first  classes, 
and   goes   on   regularly  to   the  sixth,  by 
means  of  a  practical  teaching,  so  that  at 
the  end  of  his  course  of  study  a  pupil  will 
know  perfectly  whatever  language  he  may 
have  chosen.     It  is  even  possible  for  quick 
and  hard-working  boys  to  carry  away  with 
them  an   accurate  acquaintance  both  of 
German  and  English.'     Again  another  ex- 
amination, and  our  young  friend  is  safely 
in  this  highest  division,  and  passes  with 
credit  through  the  third  and  second  classes, 
through  those  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy, 
where  he  has  had  opportunities  of  learning, 
in  addition  to  the  subjects  already  mention- 
ed, but  in  a  more  advanced  form,  philoso- 
phy, mathematical  sciences,  chemistry,  and 
natural  history.    Being  a  hard-working  and 
clever  boy,   he  has  at  the  earliest  period 
possible,  when  he  left  the  class  of  philoso- 
j)hy,  taken  both  the  degrees  of  Baccalau- 
reat  es  Lettres  and  es  Sciences,  degrees 
quite  equal  to  those  of  a  *  passman '  at  an 
English   university.     He   is   now   twenty 
years- old,  and  has  any  liberal  career  open 
to  him. 

But  the  whole  of  this  regular  course  was 
not  obligatory,  for,  had  he  so  wished,  he 
might,  after  a  certain  period,  have  taken  up 
one  special  subject,  with  a  view  to  some 
particular  profession.  This  would  have  fit- 
ted him  to  enter  the  Military  School  of  S. 
Cyr,  the  I^cole  Foresti^re,  or  any  one  of 
the  special  colleges  which  are  attached  to 
most  of  the  professions  in  any  way  under 
the  control  of  the  state.  The  cost  of  this 
education  is  both  directly  and  indirectly 
cheaper  than   in   England — directly,  be- 


cause the  charges  are  very  small ;  indirect- 
ly, because  the  teaching  is  far  superior  as  a 
whole  to  the  best  which  we  can  obtain 
here ;  and  indirectly  also  from  the  fact,  that 
the  boys  have  no  oppprtunities  of  spending 
money  in  expensive  amusements  or  luxu- 
ries, which,  though  perhaps  hardly  expenses 
— yet  add  considerably  to  the  cost  of  a 
school  education,  such  as  boating  or  cricket 
clothes,  fittings  of  studies,  and  the  thousand 
and  one  odds  and  ends  which  any  parent 
can  easily  call  to  mind. 

A  pensionnaire  in  the  elementary  divi- 
sion pays — and  this  is  inclusive  of  board, 
lodging,   tuition,    class-books,   stationery, 
and  g}'mnastic  lessons — the  very  small  sum 
of  one  thousand  francs  (forty  pounds)  per 
annum ;  in  the  next  division,  twelve  hun- 
dred francs  (L.48) ;  in  the  next  fourteen 
hundred  francs  (L.56),  and  if  he  studies 
special  mathematics,  fifteen  hundred  francs 
(sixty  pounds) — all  these  charges  being,  I 
need  hardly  remind  the  reader,  regulated 
by  the  state.     The  charge  for  the  extemes 
is  extremely  small ;  for  instance,  by  a  re- 
cent decree  (August  10,  1872),  to  take  tbc 
highest  and  lowest  divisions  only,  the  sum 
payable  is  only  four  hundred  and  fifty 
francs  (eighteen  pounds)  and  two  hundred 
and   seventy  francs    in    round    numbers 
(eleven  pounds) ;  and  again  I  repeat,  this 
education  is  not  only  cheap,  but  good; 
and  though,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  wc 
may  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  sup^ 
riority  of  our  school  arrangenoents  as  ^^ 
gards  the  social  condition  of  the  boys,  yet, 
from  an  educational  point  of  view,  our  sys- 
tem of  teaching  can  scarcely  be  considered 
equal  to  that  of  France.    There  are  yet, 
however,  some  extras.     On  entering  the 
I^yc^e,  a  scholar  pays  a  lump  sum  of  ten 
francs  to  the  library,  which  he  can  then 
use  during  the  whole  of  his  stay;  then 
there  are  music,  fencing,  dancing,  riding, 
which  includes  both  lemons  an  manage  and 
promenade ;  divisions  and  lessons  at  whidi 
an  English  school-boy  would  be  apt  to 
laugh  exceedingly,  associating  as  he  does 
riding  and  learning  to  ride  with  rough  po- 
nies and  *  meets '  with  the  hounds.     Lastly, 
comes  swimming,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fret, 
every  boy  becomes  an  adept  in  this  art  be- 
fore he  leaves  school.    Etonians  and  Rad- 
leians  alone,  of  all  the  mass  of  Enj^ish 
schoolboys,  learn  it  regalarly.     It  would 
be  well  were  it  introduced  into  every  sdiool 
in  England ;  but,  as  long  as  we  continae^ 
with  a  strange  neglect  of  natural  opportoni- 
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ties,  not  to  utilise  the  rivers  which  flow  past 
our  doors  in  a  decent  manner — as  is  done 
by  means  of  open  baths  on  the  continent 
— we  shall  never  get  swimming  taught  in 
schools  where  it  would  be  necessary  first 
to  construct  baths  at  a  considerable  cost. 
These  are  all  the  extras  of  any  moment.  I 
will  now  go  on  to  describe  my  visit,  which 
will  afford  me  an  opportunity  of  adding  any 
particulars  which  I  learnt  of  the  social 
state  of  the  boys.  But,  firstly,  this  fact 
ought  to  be  mentioned,  for  it  is  both  im- 
portant and  difficult  for  us  to  understand, 
who  are  accustomed  to  see  a  boy's  position 
in  the  school  regulated  by  his  powers  and 
application  to  work.  For  all  what  may  be 
termed  social  purposes,  such  as  preparing 
lessons,  playing,  eating,  sleeping,  there  are 
entirely  separate  divisions,  according  to  the 
ages  of  the  boys.  Such  a  system  as  this 
must  tend  to  produce  a  deadening  effect  on 
the  work  of  the  Lyc^e,  by  giving  to  pro- 
minence in  studies  no  other  reward  than 
the  frequently  inefficient  one,  to  young 
minds,  of  accumulating  a  stock  of  learning, 
and  the  benefit  derived  from  an  exercise  of 
the  mind.  These  divisions  are  four  in 
number  :  the  first  comprises  boys  from  six- 
teen to  twenty  years  of  age ;  the  second, 
from  fourteen  to  sixteen ;  the  third,  from 
twelve  to  fourteen ;  and  the  fourth,  or  Pe- 
tit College,  from  seven  to  fourteen. 

Passing  from  the  dirty,  ill-paved  Rue  S. 
Jacques,  through  a  small  side-door,  to  the 
concierge,  I  was  first  of  all  shown  the  par- 
loirs,  dull  salons  with  a  great  number  of 
chairs,  and  a  single  stove,  which  seemed, 
on  this  cold  February  day,  to  impart  a  still 
more  comfortless  air  to  the  room.  Here 
the  pupils  receive  the  visits  of  their  parents 
when  they  care  to  visit  them,  or  when  they 
are  desirous  of  finding  out  the  progress 
their  sons  are  making  by  examining  the 
weekly  notes  of  the  professors.  Should, 
however,  the  boys  be  country  lads,  and  far 
from  home,  it  is  here  that  they  can  see  the 
*  accredited  correspondents '  who  stand  to 
them,  and  also  to  the  Lycee,  for  the  time 
being,  in  the  place  of  their  parents.  For 
there  is  a  rule  that  every  boy  whose  home 
is  far  from  Paris  must  have  some  one  in  the 
town  to  represent  the  father,  to  whose 
house  he  can  go*^hen  a  sortie  is  given,  and 
he  is  permitted  to  visit  the  outside  world  as 
a  reward  for  good  conduct  or  upon  the 
written  application  of  a  relation.  One  of 
the  few  pleasures  of  a  schoolboy  in  Paris 
is  to  wander  with  an  old  companion,  now 


in  the  army,  or  at  the  Ecole  Normale,  up 
and  down  the  Champs- Elys^es ;  or  culti- 
vate his  theatrical  taste  by  a  comedy  at  the 
Fran9ais,  or  an  operetta  with  lively  music 
and  low  morality  at  the  Vari^t^s  or  Gait^. 
Go  to  any  theatre  during  the  J^oitr  des 
GraSy  for  instance,  and  you  cannot  fail  to 
notice  these  boys,  old  and  young,  eagerly 
nppreciating  every  point :  dressed  in  their 
military-looking  uniforms,  blue  tunics,  and 
gilt  buttons,  and  the  regular  aVmy  cap,  giv- 
ing to  little  boys  of  ten  and  fifteen  an  ap- 
pearance of  premature  age,  which  their 
sharp  features  and  general  demeanor  tend 
to  increase.  But  to  continue  with  the 
building.  It  consists  of  five  or  six  blocks, 
separated  by  square  court-yards  or  play- 
grounds ;  on  one  side  of  these  is  a  species 
of  verandah  for  exercise  on  rainy  days ; 
but  from  the  centre  of  each  yard  nothing 
is  to  be  seen  but  walls,  windows,  and  sky. 
The  buildings,  again,  are  neither  cheerful 
nor  remarkably  clean.  Indeed,  were  I  to 
compare  a  French  Lyc^e  and  a  large  and 
first-rate  English  prison,  I  should  most  cer- 
tainly, as  regards  cleanliness  and  cheerful- 
ness at  anyratc,  give  the  palm  to  Kirkdale 
or  Salford  Jail,  rather  than  to  the  Lyc^e 
Imperial  Louis  le  Grand.  In  the  court- 
yards, boys  were  playing  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  great  spirit  and  delight ;  they 
have  three  hours  each  day  for  amusement, 
but  only  one  hour  at  a  time.  Their  games 
are  generally  some  kind  of  ball,  but  I  think 
they  do  not  possess  racket,  tennis,  fives' 
courts,  in  which  to  cultivate  any  difficult  or 
scientific  game  of  this  sort.  A  maitre 
d'dtude  was  standing  watching  the  boys 
with  a  gloominess  which  would  not  have 
been  unfitting  to  the  Eugene  Aram  of 
Hood's  poem ;  and  I  could  not  fail  to  no- 
tice generally  that  those  whom  I  happened 
to  see  did  not  give  me  the  impression  of 
being  blessed  with  a  great  spirit  of  cheer- 
fulness. In  one  or  two  instances,  they  did 
not  seem  to  be  treated  with  much  respect; 
one,  indeed,  was  being  unmistakably  *  chaff- 
ed ; '  nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  seing 
thsft  neither  intellectual  nor  moral  guaran- 
tees of  fitness  are  required.  Though — to 
return  again  to  the  subject  of  physical  ex- 
ercise— these  three  hours  may  seem  but 
small,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  swim- 
ming, fencing,  and  gymnastics  form  part  of 
th  e  school-course ;  but  still,  from  the  very 
fact  of  their  forming  part  of  the  regular 
studies,  much  of  their  benefit  is  lost.  The 
reaction  of  freedom  consists  quite  as  much 
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in  the  spirit  in  which  such  exercises  are 
carried  out,  as  in  the  actual  exercises,  as  in 
the  mere  develoi)ment  of  a  boy's  biceps 
with  a  dumb-bell,  or  of  his  eye  by  the 
quickness  with  which  he  uses  his  foil.  In 
France,  as  in  England,  smoking  among 
schoolboys  is  strictly  forbidden.  Yet  here, 
as  there,  the  strange  fascination  of  a  pipe 
or  cigar  is  all-jjowerful,  and  boys  do  smoke 
to  a  considerable  extent.  Next  in  order 
come  the  saiit's  de  lecture^  or  class-rooms, 
long  low  rooms,  very  like  a  national  school 
in  England,  with  forms  for  the  pupils,  a 
raised  desk  on  one  side  for  the  master. 
Then,  through  some  cold  passages  and  up 
some  still  colder  stone  stairs,  I  reached  a 
mess-room,  with  tables  laid  out  for  dinner ;  at 
one  end  was  a  sort  of  pantry.  The  whole 
was  barely  furnished.  Indeed,  Mr.  Eroude, 
with  all  his  love  of  academic  simplicity, 
could  not  have  wished  for  anything  in 
greater  contrast  to  the  luxury  of  the  age 
and  of  the  city  of  which  this  was  the  great- 
est school,  than  the  whole  of  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  Lycee.  By  the  side  of  each 
plate,  however,  stood  a  silver  goblet,  which 
is  supplied  by  the  parents  when  the  boys 
enter.  There  are  three  meals — breakfast, 
dinner,  and  supper.  Breakfast  consists  of 
bread  and  soup,  one  day  in  the  week  of 
bread  and  coffee :  dinner,  of  soup,  meat, 
and  dessert — the  last,  of  course,  being  an 
unusually  large  term  in  France,  and  con- 
sisting of  something  more  than  almonds  and 
raisins  :  and  supper  is  like  breakfast.  No 
Etonian  hixuries  are  allowed.  Thence  my 
guide  led  me  to  the  second  floor.  Facing 
each  other  were  two  rooms:  one  on  the 
left  for  preparing  lessons  and  for  general 
school  purposes ;  the  opposite  one  is  a  dor- 
mitory. Small  curtainless  iron  bedsteads 
run  down  each  side,  perhaps  thirty  in  num- 
ber; at  one  end  is  a  larger  and  more  ])re- 
tentious-looking  couch ;  in  this  the  maitre 


d*^tude  sleeps.  In  the  centre  was  what  I 
almost  at  first  thought  was  a  metal  foun- 
tain, about  two  feet  and  a  half  in  height, 
with  a  centre-piece,  and  festooned  with 
towels ;  it  was  the  only  lavatory ;  and  to  it 
there  is  a  rush  in  the  morning,  a  hasty  dab- 
bling of  hands  and  face,  and  the  pupils 
have  washed.  They  rise  at  half-past  seven 
o'clock,  and  go  to  bed  at  eight  Finally, 
I  visited  the  cabinets  de  musique.  There 
was  a  narrow  passage,  on  each  side  a  num- 
ber of  cells,  in  each  cell  a  piano.  In  here 
a  single  pupil  is  turned,  and  his  progress 
can  be  watched  through  a  peep-hole  in  the 
door,  with  occasional  visits  and  explanations 
from  the  master.  It  did  not  seem  to  differ 
much  in  cheerfulness  from  the  occupation 
of  oakum-picking.  And  with  this  last  spe- 
cimen of  French  education  my  visit  ended. 
It  is  often  said  that  the  boy  is  the  father 
of  the  man,  a  maxim  which,  carefully  noted, 
is  in  the  majority  of  cases  true.  It  is  im- 
possible, therefore,  to  believe  that  such  a 
system  as  I  have  tried  to  sketch  can  graft 
in  boys  any  spirit  of  independence,  self-re- 
liance, or  thoughtfulness  on  general  mat- 
ters. It  can  only  tend  to  depress  the  indi- 
viduality of  each  boy,  and  to  turn  him  out 
into  the  world,  well  equipped  in  the  barest 
intellectual  sense,  but  morally  and  socially 
a  child ;  and  to  increase  national  character- 
istics which  have  been  the  nation's  bane 
for  centuries.  The  w^hole  idea  running 
through  PYench  education  is  the  cultivation 
of  the  purely  intellectual  faculties,  and  the 
suppression  of  all  else  to  gain  this  end. 
Perhaps  we  in  England,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  a  litde  inclined  to  run  to  the  oppo^te 
extreme,  and  to  set  too  much  value  on 
what  is  gained  socially,  morally,  and  phy- 
sically from  schoolboy  freedom,  manage- 
ment of  one  another,  and  what  may  be 
termed  general  self-government — Cham- 
bers^ y^ournai. 


—  •♦• 


IN   EXILE. 


The  sea  at  the  crag's  base  brightens, 

Anil  shivers  in  waves  of  gold ; 
And  overhead,  in  its  vastness. 

The  fathomless  blue  is  rolled. 
There  comes  no  wind  from  the  water, 

There  shines  no  sail  on  the  main. 
And  not  a  cloudlet  to  shadow. 

The  earth  with  its  fleecy  grain. 
Oh,  give  in  return  for  this  glory, 

So  passionate,  warm,  and  still. 
The  mist  of  a  Highland  valley — 

The  breeze  from  a  Scottish  hill. 


Day  after  day  glides  slowly, 

Ever  and  ever  the  same ; 
Seas  of  intensest  splendor, 

Airs  which  smite  hot  as  flame. 
Birds  of  imperial  plumage, 

Palms  straight  as  columns  of  fire. 
Flutter  and  glitter  around  me  i 

But  not  so  my  soul's  desire. 
I  long  for  the  song  of  the  laverock, 

The  cataract's  leap  and  flash, 
The  sweep  of  the  red  deer's  anders, 

The  gleam  of  the  mountain  ash. 
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Only  when  night  *s  quiescent, 

And  peopled  with  alien  stars, 
Old  flices  come  to  the  casement, 

And  peer  through  the  vine-leaved  bars. 
No  words  !  but  I  guess  their  fancies — 

Their  dreamings  are  also  mine — 
Of  the  land  of  the  cloud  and  heather — 

The  region  of  Auld  Lang  Syne. 
Again  we  are  treading  the  mountains, 

Below  us  broadens  the  firth, 
And  billows  of  light  keep  rolling 

Down  leagues  of  empurpled  heath. 


Speed  swift  through  the  glowing  tropics. 

Stout  ship,  which  shall  bear  me  home ; 
O  pass,  as  a  God-sent  arrow, 

Through  thempest,  darkness,  and  foam. 
Bear  up  through  the  silent  girdle 

That  circles  the  flying  earth. 
Till  there  shalj  blaze  on  thy  compass 

The  lode-star  over  the  North, 
That  the  winds  of  the  hills  may  greet  us, 

That  our  footsteps  again  may  be 
In  the  land  of  our  heart's  traditions 

And  close  to  the  storied  sea. 


— Chambers's  youmaL 
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Why  do  gypsies  so  often  "  tell  truly  ?" 
How  are  they  enabled  to  reveal  the  past 
in  such  a  surprisingly  correct  manner  ? 
Why  are  their  prophecies  so  often  fulfilled  ? 
These  questions  are  frequently  asked,  and 
among  the  many  solutions  that  are  offered 
is  the  following  :  Because  they  are  guided 
in  the  study  of  character  by  laws  which 
are  strictly  laid  down,  laws  which  are  as 
certain  and  as  clear  as  any  of  the  maxims 
of  physiognomy  (to  which  we  all  attach 
more  or  less  faith) ;  truer  and  more  signi- 
ficant than  any  except  the  outline-rules  of 
phrenology.  That  gypsies  show  an  extra- 
ordinary clairvoyance  is  beyond  dispute. 
Their  successes  are  too  numerous  and  too 
well  authenticated  to  be  always  explained 
away  as  coincidences  or  as  "  happy  hits." 
The  cases  recorded  in  proof  of  their  un- 
common skill  in  discerning  disposition  and 
natural  endowments  are  innumerable ;  and 
those  who  know  the  character  of  a  person 
are  in  a  position  to  guess  very  shrewdly  at 
that  person's  fate.  Not  that  a  particular 
lot  attaches  by  an  inevitable  fatality  to  any 
mental  or  moral  qualities,  but  certain  na- 
tures seem  formed  with  an  aptitude  for 
surrounding  themselves  with  a  certain  set 
of  circumstances.  "  There's  a  Divinity  that 
shapes  ourcnds,  rough-hew  them  how  we 
will ;"  but  to  a  great  extent  we  make  our 
own  fate,  and  whoever  knows  us  tho- 
roughly, will  also  know  a  great  deal  about 
our  past  life,  and  our  future. 

Anyone  wishing  to  rival  the  gypsies  in 
the  successful  study  of  character,  has  only 
to  master  the  art  of  palfnistry.  M.  Des- 
barroUes  has  collected  and  sifted  their  tra- 
ditional lore  and  written  records,  and  all 
the  other  materials  he  could  find  bearing 
upon  his  subject,  and  he  has  embodied 
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the  chief  part  of  the  result  of  his  re- 
searches in  a  book  called  the  "  Mysteries 
of  the  Hand."  It  was  published  eleven 
years  ago,  and  has  attracted  much  atten- 
tion amongst  the  general  reading  public  in 
France,  and  it  is  said  to  have  made  some 
little  way  also  with  the  scientific  people. 
Eight  editions  of  the  book  came  out  in  the 
first  eight  years  of  its  existence.  The  sub- 
ject has  strong  attractions  for  several 
classes  of  minds :  amongst  them  rank 
first  those  who  aim  at  being  "  discerners  of 
spirits," — practical  metaphysicians,  if  such 
a  term  is  allowable ;  and  secondly,  a  much 
larger  number  of  enquirers,  whose  motive 
is  a  vulgar  curiosity  with  regard  to  future 
events.  Palmistry  will  reward  both  these 
classes  of  students,  for,  as  Lavater,  in  the 
words  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  says, 
"  The  whole  is  in  every  part."  The  moral 
nature  is  complete  in  outline  in  the  hand, 
and  if  the  gypsies,  and  others  who  practise 
this  art,  are  sometimes  at  fault,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  they  are  often  careless  in 
the  application  of  their  rules,  and  some- 
times ignorant  of  those  rules. 

M.  Desbarrolles  devotes  a  large  part  of 
his  book  to  the  consideration  of  chirog- 
nomony, — a  system  invented  by  a  M. 
d'Arpentigny.  Chirognomony  helps  us  to 
judge  the  character  by  the  form  of  the 
hand,  and  the  shape  of  the  fingers. 
Palmistry  also  takes  account  of  the  shape 
of  the  hand  and  the  fingers,  but  relies 
chiefly  upon  the  indications  supplied  by 
the  lines  and  the  mounts  of  the  palm.  M. 
d'Arpentigny's  attention  was  directed  to 
the  subject  in  a  curious  manner.  He  lived 
near  the  owners  of  a  handsome  country 
house,  where  there  was  a  constant  succes. 
sion  of  visitors.     The  hostess  delighted  in 
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the  society  of  artists,  and  gathered  painters 
and  musicians  round  her.  The  host  was 
devoted  to  the  exact  sciences,  and  he 
sought  his  friends  and  acquaintances 
amongst  those  who  shared  his  tastes. 
Mechanicians,  mathematicians,  and  "  prac- 
tical people,"  were  his  chosen  guests. 
M.  d'Arpentigny,  though  neither  a  Ra- 
phael nor  a  Stephenson,  was  a  friend  of 
both  the  lady  and  the  gentleman,  and  he 
had  facilities  for  observing  all  their  visitors. 
He  was  struck  by  the  dissimilarity  between 
the  hands  of  "  Monsieur's"  friends  and 
those  of  the  friends  of  "  Madame."  The 
artists  had  generally  short  fingers  that  ta- 
pered to  a  point.  The  men  of  science 
had  square  topped-fingers,  with  largely 
developed  finger-joints.  M.  d'Arpentigny 
resolved  to  investigate.  He  went  in 
search  of  hands,  and  found  various  moral 
and  intellectual  characteristics  always  as- 
sociated with  certain  forms  of  finger.  He 
divides  hands  into  three  sorts:  the  first 
sort  have  fingers  with  pointed  tops;  the 
second,  square  tops;  the  third,  spade- 
shaped  tops.  (By  "  spade-shaped "  is 
meant  fingers  that  are  thick  at  the  end, 
having  a  listle  pad  of  flesh  at  each  side  of 
the  nail.)  The  first  type  of  finger  belongs 
to  characters  possessed  of  rapid  insight  in- 
to things ;  to  extra-sensitive  people ;  to 
pious  people,  whose  piety  is  of  the  con- 
templative kind  ;  to  the  impulsive ;  and  to 
all  poets  and  artists  in  whom  ideality  is  a 
prominent  trait.  The  second  type  belongs 
to  scientific  people;  to  sensible,  self-con- 
tained characters ;  to  most  of  our  profes- 
sional men,  who  steer  between  the  wholly- 
practical  course  that  they  of  the  spade- 
shaped  fingers  take,  and  the  too-visionary 
bent  of  the  people  with  pointed  fingers. 
The  third  type  pertains  to  those  whose  in- 
stincts are  material ;  to  people  who  have  a 
genius  for  commerce,  and  a  high  apprecia- 
tion of  everything  that  tends  to  bodily 
ease  and  comfort ;  also  to  people  of  great 
activity.  Each  finger,  no  matter  what  the 
kind  of  hand,  has  one  joint  representing 
each  of  these  types.  Thus  the  division  of 
the  finger  which  is  nearest  the  palm  stands 
for  the  body  (and  corresponds  with  the 
spade-shapea  type),  the  middle  division 
represents  mind  (the  square-topped),  the 
top,  soul  (the  pointed).  If  the  top  joint 
of  the  finger  be  long,  it  denotes  a  charac- 
ter with  much  imagination,  or  ideality,  and 
a  leaning  towards  the  theoretical  rather 
than  the  practical.    The  middle  part  of 


the  finger  being  large  promises  a  logical, 
calculating  mind — a  common-sensed  per- 
son. The  remaining  joint  long  and  thick 
denotes  a  nature  that  clings  more  to  the 
luxuries  than  to  the  refinements  of  life. 
Things  will  present  themselves  to  such  a 
nature  under  a  lower  aspect,  and  utility 
will  be  accounted  before  beauty.  The 
above  description  of  the  types  of  hands  is 
far  from  exhaustive,  for  each  type  affords 
indications  of  many  qualities  not  even 
mentioned  here.  '  This  sketch  aims  merely 
at  giving  a  rough  idea  of  this  part  of 
chirognomony.  It  is  well  to  remember 
that  there  are  *'  good  hands"  to  be  found 
in  each  type — ^hands  that  are  equal  to  a 
letter  of  recommendation  for  their  owneis 
(only,  unfortunately,  few  can  read  them !); 
hands — spade-shaped,  square,  or  pointed 
— that  denote  splendid  qualities  of  head 
and  heart ;  but  the  highest  and  best  hand 
of  the  pointed  type,  will  be  something 
better  than  the  best  that  the  other  kin<£ 
can  boast.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that 
M.  d'Arpentigny  found  no  artists  with  any 
but  pointed  fingers,  and  no  man  of  science 
with  pointed  fingers ;  but  it  is  observable 
that  those  with  pointed  fingers  who  take  to 
science,  invest  their  chosen  subjects  with  a 
certain  poetical  charm  ;  and,  in  the  same 
way,  an  artist  with  spade-shaped  fingen 
will  be  found  to  vulgarise  art,  or,  at  least, 
to  treat  his  subjects  in  a  realistic  mamiery 
and  to  see  things  firom  a  somewhat  com- 
monplace standpoint  Some  time  and  ex- 
perience will  be  n^ed  by  a  begimier  to 
construct  the  idea  of  the  average  pra)or- 
tions  of  a  hand.  Only  departures  from 
this  average  hand  are  really  characteristic 
and  significant  A  hand  conforming  itself 
exacdy  to  the  representative  hand  would 
portend  a  being  without  any  individuality 
— a  nonentity.  The  she  of  *the  hand 
should  be  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the 
person.  The  length  of  the  fingen  should 
equal  the  length  of  the  pahn.  The  palm 
longer  than  Uie  fingers  would  indicate  a 
preponderance  of  matter  over  mind:  the 
fingers  much  longer  than  the  palm,  a  want 
of  ballast— of  common  sense:  the  palm 
and  fingers  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  diows  a 
proper  balance  between  the  spintnal  and 
the  material. 

The  three  types  are  varied  almoak  in- 
finitely by  the  combination  of  two  or  moR 
kinds  of  hands  in  one  hand  Thcve  may 
be  square  fingers  in  the  pointed  handi  or 
some  spade-shaped.    A  hand  may  even 
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contain  the  three  types.  Again,  there  are 
some  hands  where  none  of  the  fingers  are 
quite  square-topped,  or  quite  pointed,  or 
quite  spade-shaped;  where  there  are 
squarish  points,  or  pointed  squares,  and  no 
fingers  of  the  pure  type.  These  transition- 
al hands  are  called  "  mixed,"  and  they  de- 
note the  possession  of  a  portion  of  the 
gifts  of  both  of  the  types  represented  in 
them.  The  hands  in  which  all  the  fingers 
belong  to  one  type,  "  pure  and  unadulte- 
rated," are  not  often  met  with.  They  be- 
long to  people  who  are,  if  not  unnaturally, 
at  least  uncommonly,  consistent.  It  has 
been  said  by  a  novelist,  who  is  a  noted 
student  of  character,  that  there  is  "  a  cu- 
riously mistaken  tendency  to  look  for  logi- 
cal consistency  in  human  motives  and  hu- 
man actions,"  but  palmistry  presents  hu- 
man nature  "  in  its  inherent  inconsistencies 
and  self-contradictions — in  its  intricate 
mixture  of  good  and  evil,  of  great  and 
small." 

M.  Desbarrolles  adopts  all  that  is  here 
set  down  of  M.  d*Arpentigny*s  system, 
adding  to  it  the  study  of  the  palm,  in 
which  the  principal  lines  are — the  line 
of  life,  which  runs  round  the  base  of  the 
thumb ;  the  line  of  the  head,  which  begins 
beside  the  line  of  life,  between  the  thumb 
and  the  first  finger,  and  across  the  middle 
of  the  palm ;  and  the  line  of  the  heart, 
which  goes  from  one  side  of  the  hand 
to  the  other  at  the  base  of  the  fingers. 
An  unbroken  and  well-defined  line  of 
life  signifies  good  health.  A  breakage  in 
the  line  reveals  impending  sickness,  if  it  be 
in  years  to  come,  or  sickness  passed,  if 
it  be  in  years  gone  by.  The  date  can  be 
easily  ascertained,  as  the  line  of  life  is 
divided  into  portions  that  represent  diffe- 
rent ages.  Thus:  a  line  is  drawn  fi*om 
the  middle  of  the  base  of  the  third  finger 
towards  the  second  joint  of  the  thumb, 
and  the  point  at  which  it  intersects  the 
line  of  life  will  mark  the  age  of  ten.  If 
the  breakage  occurs  in  a  grown  person's 
hand  at  that  point,  it  shows  that  that 
person  was  ill,  or  met  with  an  accident, 
when  ten  years  old.  If  the  fault  in  the 
line  is  a  little  before  the  point  which  marks 
ten  years  old,  then  the  illness  came  at  the 
age  of  nine  or  eight,  and  so  on,  according 
to  the  distance  from  the  point.  A  line 
parallel  to  this  one,  starting  fi-om  between 
the  third  and  last  finger,  will  touch  the 
line  of  life  at  the  point  called  twenty. 
Another  parallel  line,  starting  firom  the 


middle  of  the  base  of  the  little  finger,  takes 
you  to  thirty.  The  next  line  goes  from 
the  outer  edge  of  the  same  finger,  and  gives 
forty.  The  line  to  find  fifty  starts  fi-om 
a  little  above  the  line  of  the  heart.  No 
dot,  or  cross,  belonging  to  a  bygone  time, 
warns  or  menaces,  but  such  signs  would 
do  so  if  seen  in  prospect.  Palmistry,  by 
forewarning,  forearms.  There  are  indica- 
tions elsewhere,  showing  what  kind  of 
danger  to  apprehend,  and  M.  Desbarrolles 
is  fond  of  repeating  the  old  saying, 
"  Homo  sapiens  dominabitur  astris." 

A  long  and  well-defined  line  of  the  head 
promises  intellectual  power.  If  the  line 
be  so  long  as  to  go  to  the  edge  of  the 
hand  it  indicates  too  much  calculation 
— meanness.  It  should  start  fi*om  the 
side  of  the  line  of  life,  between  the  first 
finger  and  the  thumb,  and  cross  the  palm 
nearly  horizontally,  losing  itself  below  the 
third  finger,  or  thereabouts. .  If  the  line 
ends  under  the  second  finger,  that  is  to 
say,  about  the  centre  of  the  palm,  it  de- 
notes stupidity.  If  the  line  be  formed  of  a 
series  of  small  lines,  like  a  chain,  instead  of 
one  clear  mark,  it  is  a  sign  of  want  of  con- 
centration of  the  ideas.  A  pale  line  of  the 
head  means  indecision.  If  it  turn  downwards 
at  the  wrist,  it  indicates  a  mind  that  take^ 
a'too  imaginative  view  of  things.  '  If  it  b* 
bifurcated  at  the  end,  half  going  down- 
wards, and  half  continuing  in  the  same  di- 
rection as  the  major  part  of  the  line,  it 
denotes  deceit  —  double-dealing.  This, 
line  supplies  a  great  many  other  indica-^ 
tions,  but  we  will  now  pass  on  to  the  line- 
of  the  heart.  If  this  line  be  well-marked 
and  if  it  go  from  the  edge  of  the  handi 
below  the  little  finger,  across  the  roots 
of  the  fingers  to  the  base  of  the  first  finger^ 
it  promises  an  affectionate  disposition  and 
a  good  memory.  Many  mental  qualities 
are  promised  us  by  a  good  line  of.  the 
heart:  it  does  not  merely  supply  indica- 
tions regarding  the  affections.  The  poeti- 
cal, or  the  artistic,  or  the  imaginative^, 
may  be  inferred  as  a  part  of  the  character 
foreshadowed  by  a  well-defined,  well-color- 
ed line  of  the  heart.  A  good  line  of  the 
heart  also  augurs  well  for  the  happiness  of 
its  possessor ;  the  gypsies  say  it  is  a  "  good 
omen."  If  this  line  sends  down  short  lines 
towards  the  line  of  the  head,  it  may  be 
taken  to  signify  that  the  love  of  the  person 
will  only  be  given  to  those  who  have 
already  earned  that  person's  respect — that 
afifection  will  wait  upon  esteem.     If,  on 
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the  contrary,  the  small  lines  go  upwards, 
towards  the  fingers,  then  the  likings  will 
be  impulsive,  and  instinctive.  A  line  of 
the  heart  with  a  great  many  breakages 
foretells  inconstancy. 

It  is  well  to  remember,  that  a  single 
sign  ought  not  to  make  us  come  to  a 
conclusion  about  any  quality,  or  any  trait 
of  character.  A  great  many  indications 
ought  to  coincide  before  we  come  to  a  deci- 
sion. A  number  of  different,  and  even  con- 
tradictory, signs,  have  to  be  weighed  and 
studied,  and  a  balance  arrived  at,  after 
giving  a  proper  attention  to  each.  The 
two  hands  rarely  correspond  in  every 
'  particular.  Of  the  two,  the  left  hand  is 
the  most  important,  but  due  consideration 
should  be  given  to  each,  after  both  have 
been  thoroughly  examined.  Lines,  if  pale 
and  wide,  announce  the  absence  of  the 
quality  attributed  to  the  particular  line,  or 
else  the  presence  of  the  defect  which  is  the 
opposite  of  the  quality.  For  instance,  a 
pale  wide  line  of  the  heart  may  indicate 
the  absence  of  affection,  coldness,  or  it  may 
denote  cruelty.  To  come  to  a  right  con- 
clusion as  to  the  precise  significance  of 
any  particular  mark,  or  indication,  refe- 
rence must  be  made  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
hand,  and  especially  to  the  type  to  which 
the  hand  belongs.  No  sign  should  be 
overlooked.   , 

M.  Desbarrolles  counsels  chiromancers 
(or  palmists)  to  take  hints  wherever  they 
are  given.  With  Lavater  he  says,  that 
voice,  and  gait,  and  dress,  and  handwrit- 
ing, are  not  without  their  significance,  but 
he  adds  that  the  signs  are  more  legible  in 
the  hands  than  elsewhere.  He  is  an 
Eclectic,  gladly  picking  up  crumbs  of 
knowledge  wherever  he  can  find  them,  but 
professing  to  reap  a  larger  harvest  in  the 
hand  than  in  the  face,  or  on  the  skull, 
or,  in  fact,  anywhere.  A  clever  hypocrite 
will  deceive  even  the  keenest  physiogno- 
mist by  facial  tricks  and  impostures ;  but 
the  hands,  if  not  uncontrollable,  are,  at 
least,  generally  uncontrolled.  Sir  Arthur 
Helps  makes  one  of  his  characters  say 
that  some  of  the  leading  men  in  the  House 
of  Commons  can  so  divest  themselves 
of  expression,  that  no  one  can  tell,  from 
looking  at  their  faces  whether  or  no  a  re- 
mark has  "  struck  home.V  They  never 
wince.  But  watch  their  hands !  The  fingers 
wrap  themselves  round  each  other;  they 
twist  and  twine :  or  else  the  hands  are 
clenched  tightly,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 


white  look  about  the  knuckles.  They 
will  be  gradually  relaxed,  and  the  rigid 
stiffness  will  disappear,  as  the  debate  glides 
into  smoother  channels.  Some  impassive- 
looking  people  banish  every  outward  trace 
of  emotion  except  one ;  that  is,  the  red- 
dening, or  paling  of  their  nails,  as  the 
fingers  are  pressed  more  or  less  strongly 
against  anything  that  may  be  under  their 
hand.  As  for  obliterating  lines  of  marks, 
or  fashioning  the  hand  with  ai>y  hypo- 
critical intent — no  one  thinks  of  so  doing, 
if  even  it  be  possible. 

Each  finger,  and  the  mount  at  the  base 
of  it,  is  named  from  a  planet     In  the  nor 
mal  hand  the  second  finger  is  the  longest, 
the  third  the  next  longest,  the  first  nearly 
as  long  as  the  third,  and  much  longer  than 
the  fourth  or  little  finger.    Jupiter  is  the 
first  finger.     If  it  be  long  and  not  ill-sha- 
pen,  and  if  the  mount  at  its  base  be  well 
developed,  it  indicates  a  noble  and  lofty 
character,  and,  a  religious-minded  person. 
If  disproportionately  long  it  will  mean 
different  things  according  to  the  type  of 
hand  in  which  it  may  be  found,  or  accord- 
ing to  the  type  of  that  particular  finger: 
in  the  first  type,  an  over-long  first  finger 
would  denote  an  inclination  to  the  fantas- 
tic or  the  exaggerated  in  religious  matters; 
or  it  might,  perhaps,  mean  religious  mad- 
ness; or,  if  other  signs  in  the  hand  favor- 
ed this  view,  it  could  be  taken  to  denote 
pride.     Pride  is  a  form  of  worship-^he 
cult  of  self.     In  the  second  type  of  hand, 
the    excessive    development    of  Jupiter 
might  mean  ambition,  or,  if  it  were  in  a 
hand    that    was    eminently    unf^elfish,  it 
would  stand  for  a  something  puritanical  in 
manners  and  morals — a  too  great  severity. 
In  third  type,  a  very  long  first  finger 
would    probably    signify    vanity.      The 
second  finger  is  Saturn.    If  too  prominent 
it  announces  melancholy,  or  misanthropy, 
or  downright  cruelty,  according  to   the 
type  of  hand ;  but  if  the  finger  be  within 
due  proportions,  this  sadness  may  take  the 
form  of  pity  for  others,  or   it  may  mean 
merely  a  becoming  gravity.    Tlie  third 
finger  is  Apollo,  and  belongs  to  the -aits. 
In  a  "pointed"  hand  Apollo  will  give 
poetry  and  music   (composition);    in  a 
"square"  hand  painting,  sculpture  (here 
art  leaves  the  domain  of  the  purely  con- 
templative ;  it  becomes  partly  active  from 
the  combination  of  manual  skill  with  what 
is  only  imaginative^;  and  in  a  '* spade- 
shaped  "  hand,  Apollo  will  give  histrionic 
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power,  an  aptitude  for  acting,  or  a  love 
of  theatrical  amusements.  On  the  stage, 
art  is  joined  in  the  closest  manner  to 
motion.  The  fourth  finger  is  Mercury. 
If  well  proportioned  it  promises  a  scienti- 
fic turn  of  mind,  resourcefulness,  and  di- 
plomacy— tact.  The  thumb  is  Venus. 
Chirognomony  and  palmistry  agree  in 
almost  all  particulars  about  the  thumb. 
In  both  systems  it  is  treated  as  the  most 
important  part  of  the  hand.  The  upper 
joint,  that  with  the  nail,  stands  for  the  will; 
the  second  division,  the  reasoning  facul- 
ties ;  the  base,  the  animal  instincts. 

As  far  as  we  can  do  so,  M.  Desb'arroUes 
strives  to  establish  the  analogy  between 
the  hand,  as  an  instrument,  and  our 
spiritual  nature.  For  instance,  in  the  act 
of  grasping  anything,  the  fingers  turn  to- 
wards the  thumb ;  when  giving  anything 
the  fingers  and  thumb  separate ;  and  he 
says,  when  laid  on  any  flat  surface,  a 
miser's  hand  will  show  all  the  fingers  in- 
clining towards  the  thumb,  and  an  Ex- 
travagant person's  running  away  from  it. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  we  use  the  words 
"  generosity"  and  "  open-handedness"  as 
synonymous.  Again,  a  quarrelsome  hand 
has  nails  that  turn  upwards ;  a  timid  hand 
has  nails  that  shield  the  extremities  of  the 
fingers.  For  the  action  of  seizing  with  the 
nails  the  latter  form  would  be  useless,  the 
former  essential.  Small  lines  have  their 
significance;  and  sometimes  a  very  great 
significance.  A  horizontal  line  on  the 
mount  of  Mercury  announces  a  marriage, 
if  very  deeply  marked ;  and  an  attach- 
ment, or  a  flirtation,  if  the  line  be  less  well 
defined.  Lines  at  right  angles  with  the 
marriage-line,  round  the  corner  of  the 
hand — that  is  to  say,  on  the  flat  surface 
made  by  the  thickness  of  the  hand,  the 
edge  of  the  hand  just  below  the  little 
finger — announce  the  number  of  a  person's 
family  :  how  many  children  they  have,  or 
will  have. 

There  are  two  mounts  opposite  the 
thumb.  That  nearest  the  wrist  is  the 
Moon,  giving  imagination,  an  inclina- 
tion to  gentle  reverie,  and  harmony  in 
music  (Venus  gives  love  of  melody) ;  and 
Mars,  immediately  above  the  mount  of  the 
Moon.  Mars  is  also  represented  by  a 
hollow  in  the  centre  of  the  hand.  The 
mount  stands  for  active  courage,  or,  if  to 
strongly  developed,  for  pugnacity;  and 
the  hollow,  if  not  too  deep,  indicates  pas- 
sive courage — ^patience,  endurance.     If  all 


the  lines  are  very  bright,  it  denotes  a  hot- 
tempered  person ;  if  of  a  deep  red,  a 
violent  disposition ;  and  if  very  pale,  a 
cold,  selfish  character.  A  soft,  fat  hand 
belongs  almost  invariably  to  an  indolent 
person,  and  a  hard,  firm  hand  promises  an 
active,  energetic,  persevering  disposition. 

Of  M.  DesbarroUes'  theory  it  is  hard  to 
say  anything  laudatory,  except  that  it  is 
ingenious.  His  reasons  why  a  given 
division  of  a  finger,  a  mount,  or  a  line, 
should  represent  some  qualities,  and  not 
any  others,  appear  obscure  and  unsatisfac- 
tory ;  but  we  cannot  allege  any  reasons  for 
our  reliance  upon  physiognomical  signs  and 
indications,  yet  we  attach  importance  to 
them.  We? all  accept  a  good  countenance 
as  a  letter  of  recommendation  in  a  stranger ; 
although  we  can  hardly  tell  what  consti- 
tutes its  goodnesSy  nor  what  the  connection 
is  between  particular  features,  or  a  particu- 
expression,  and  a  likeable  disposition. 
We  may  say  that  experience  teaches  us 
that  they  are  never  met  with  apart;  that 
no  bad  man  ever  had  a  benevolent  face, 
and  no  good  man  a  malevolent.  If  this 
be  a  valid  plea  for  physiognomy,  then  it 
ought  to  be  equally  so  for  palmistry ;  for 
experience  speaks,  at  least,  as  well  for  the 
latter  as  for  the  former.  If  it  be  given  a 
fair  trial,  palmistry  will  prove  itself  a  trust- 
worthy guide  in  the  study  of  character. 
When  phrenology  was  brought  forward,  its 
advocates  demanded  that  it  should  be  put 
to  the  test  of  practice;  and  thousands 
were  willing  to  study  it,  and  to  attempt  to 
make  application  of  the  art.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  hope  that  palmistry,  which  is 
better  deserving  of  a  trial,  will  be  taken 
up  and  studied  as  phrenology  was  taken 
up  and  studied ; — that  is  to  say,  persever- 
ingly,  enthusiastically.  It  seems  very  ar- 
bitrary to  say  that  the  top  joint  of  the 
thumb  stands  for  a  strong  will ;  and  it  is 
unsatisfactory  to  say  this  without  being  able 
to  explain  why  it  should  be  so ;  but  it  is 
equally  arbitrary  to  say  that  a  large  chin  de- 
notes obstinacy  (and  although  no  one  tells 
us  why  this  is,  almost  every  one  is  ready  to 
vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  this  physiog- 
nomical maxim),  or  to  tell  us  that  a  certain 
development  of  the  firontal  bone  near  the 
eyebrow,  indicates  an  orderly  disposition ; 
but  people  very  generally  believe  in  "  the 
bump  of  order." 

It  requires  some  industry  and  courage 
to  wade  through  M.  Desbarrolles*  chapters 
on  "  Man  in  connection  with  the  Planets," 
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or  "  Kabbala,"  and  kindred  topics,  which 
have  a  strong  flavor  of  what  is  called  the 
"  Black  Art ;"  and  of  what  modem  mystics 
tell  us  about  the  lore  of  the  Alexandrian 
Platonists.  There  is  a  most  unprepossess- 
ing air  of  special  pleading  running  through 
tlie  theoretical  part  of  of  the  book ;  an  un- 
pleasant and  (seemingly)  an  uncandid  tone 
about  it.  The  author  prides  himself  on  the 
empirical  nature  of  his  system,  using  the 
term  as  representing  knowledge  gained  by 
experience ;  but  it  is  a  temptation,  when 
re/iding  "  The  Mysteries  of  the  Hand," 
to  apply  "  empirical "  in  its  more  common 
sense  (quack)  to  his  system.  Few  of  those 
who  peruse  the  book  would  ever  think  of 
chiromancy  as  other  than  ag  ingenious 
fiction  were  it  not  for  the  surprising 
manner  in  which  the  art  verifies  itself  when 


tested  practically.  Even  the  foregoing 
brief  and  incomplete  sketch  of  it,  will,  if 
properly  applied,  enable  people  to  guess 
very  shrewdly  at  the  tastes  and  pursuits  of 
any  strangers  with  whom  they  may  happen 
to  be  thrown ;  and  a  fragmentry  acquaint- 
ance with  palmistry  places  us  in  a  position 
to  afford  ourselves  and  our  neighbors  a  good 
deal  of  harmless  amusement,  while  a  more 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  would 
prove  really  useful  One  of  the  chief 
merits  of  the  art  is  the  means  it  puts  at  our 
command  for  deciding  on  the  disposition 
and  capabilities  of  children  and  of  young 
people*  past  childhood.  Many  mistakes 
now  made  with  regard  to  education,  tech- 
nical and  elementary,  might  be  avoided  by 
a  careful  study  of  a  diild's  tastes  and 
natural  gifts. — .S^.  BiuTs. 
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BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Senor  Emilio  Castelar,  whose  por- 
trait embellishes  our  present  number,  is  one 
of  the  most  prominent  figiu*es  in  contem- 
porary European  politics,  and,  as  President 
of  the  Spanish  Republic,  he  shares  with 
Marshal  MacMahon  the  most  eager  in- 
terest of  the  civilized  world.  Placed  in  a 
position  as  difficult  as  has  been  occupied 
by  any  man  in  recent  times,  he  has  acted 
with  rare  energy,  sagacity,  and  prudence ; 
and,  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  those 
of  us  who  knew  him  only  as  a  passion- 
ate orator  and  agitator,  he  seems  to  be 
slowly  knitting  together  the  ravelled 
strands  of  public  life  in  Spain,  and  giving 
her  for  the  first  time  since  the  abdication 
of  Amadeo  the  semblance,  at  least,  of  an 
organized  and  conservative  government 

For  most  of  the  following  details  of 
Castelar*s  life  we  are  indebted  to  a  sketch 
which  appeared  several  months  ago  in 
Harpet^s  Weekly, 

He  was  born  in  Cadiz  September  8th, 
1832.  His  father,  Don  Manuel  Castelar, 
belonged  to  an  honest,  respectable  family 
of  agents  of  exchange  in  Alicante ;  and  his 
mother.  Donna  Maria  Antonia  Ripolle, 
was  the  daughter  of  an  advocate  and  land- 
holder of  the  same  city.  They  were 
married  in  18 19,  a  littie  before  the  revolu- 
tion of  Riego.  Both  families  were  pas- 
sionately devoted  to  the  liberal  cause. 
Don   Manuel  Castelar^  who  was  at  the 


time  very  young,  was  compromised  in  the 
insurrection,  and  when  the  king  succeeded 
in  restoring  the  absolute  monarchy,  was 
condemned  to  death,  and  forced  to  emi- 
grate, passing  seven  years  in  the  English 
possessions,  and  especially  in  Gibraltar. 
In  the  year  1 831,  the  husband  and  wife, 
who  had  been  forced  by  this  banishment 
to  a  long  and  sorrowful  separation,  were 
reunited  in  Cadiz,  where  in  1832  Emilio 
Castelar  was  bom.  Don  Manuel  was 
devoted  to  study.  His  library  was  one  of 
the  best  in  Cadiz,  equally  rich  in  works  of 
philosophy,  history,  political  economy^  and 
general  literature.  He  enjoyed  an  easy 
income  from  his  position  of  agent  of  ex- 
change in  that  city,  as  he  had  in  Alicante. 
His  intention  was  sdways  to  devote  his  son 
to  the  career  of  letters  and  science ;  but 
in  1839,  having  made  a  journey  to  Madrid, 
he  died  at  that  capital,  leaving  his  iamilyy 
whose  only  patrimony  was  the  earnings  of 
their  head,  tdmost  without  resources.  But 
Donna  Maria  Antonia  Ripolle,  thus  left 
a  widow  in  the  flower  of  her  youth,  a 
woman  gifted  with  extraordinary  courage 
and  an  equal  capacity,  devotei  hersdf 
exclusively  to  the  education  of  her  sod. 
She  labored  to  carry  out  the  intentUMi  of 
her  husband  to  fit  him  for  usefiilneas  to  bis 
family  and  his  country  by  a  brilliant  lite- 
rary and  scientific  education.  All  that  wm 
most  valuable  of  the  library  was 
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in  spite  of  ruin  and  misfortune,  to  con- 
tribute to  this  end.     She  would  not,  how- 
ever, have  been  able  to  accomplish  it  but 
for  the  generous  assistance  of  her  sister, 
Donna   Maria    Francesca    Ripolle,  who 
was  married  and  resided  in  £lda,  a  town 
in  the  province  of  Alicante,  a  lady  of  un- 
usual beauty  and  goodness,  who  opened 
to  the  widow  the  doors  of  her  comfortable 
home,  and  received  as  her  children  the 
,    two  orphans,  Emilio  and  his  eldest  sister, 
Concepcion   Castelar.      This  act  of  be- 
nevolence made  one  family  of  both,  and 
at  this  day  the  orphans  of  this  generous 
aunt  share  the  house  and  the  table  of 
Castelar,  and  the  sons  of  his  dead  cousins 
are  adopted  as  his    own  children.      In 
his  childhood,  he  shared  their  abundance; 
but  when  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  com- 
mencing his  studies,  the  family  met  with 
misfortunes  which  reduced  them  almost  to 
poverty.      His  mother    made  him  read 
hours  and  hours  together,  from  which  he 
acquired  such  a  love  for  books,  that  it  is 
only  recently  the  consideration  of  his  age 
and  position  has  been  able  to  break  him 
of  the  habit  of  reading  in   the  streets. 
After  studying  at  Alicante,  he  went  to 
Madrid,  where  he  entered  as  a  student  of 
the  Normal  School  of  Philosophy,  at  the 
age  of  twenty.    The  revolution  of  1854 
came,  and  Castelar  appeared  for  the  first 
time  as  a  public  orator.   A  perfect  tempest 
of  applause  followed  the  effort,  and  ever 
afterward  the  multitudes  thronged  to  hear 
him.     But  he  was  not  content  with  occu- 
pying the  rostrum  only.     He  became  also 
a  contributor  to  the  literature  of  the  day, 
and  in  this  soon  won  for  himself  great  dis- 
tinction.    He  was  the  first  editor  of  El 
THbune^  and  subsequently  was  connected 
with  other  leading  journals.   In  December, 
1856,  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  the 
Critical  and  Philosophical  History  of  Spain 
in  the  University  of  Madrid,  and  while 
thus  employed,  he  found  time  to  deliver  in 
the  Athenaeum  his  famous  lectures  on  The 


History  of  Civilizatum,  At  about  the  same 
time  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  The  Formula 
of  Progress^  which  made  a  deep  impression 
on  the  minds  of  those  who  read  it.  The 
most  striking  part,  however,  of  Castelar*s 
political  career  was  that  period  in  which  he 
figured  as  the  editor  of  La  Democracia^  the 
first  number  of  which  went  forth  on  the 
I  St  of  January,  1864,  wielding  great  power 
in  shaping  the  political  events  of  Spain. 
The  same  year,  through  a  leading  article 
in  La  Democracia^  he  defeated  the  nefari- 
ous loan  proposed  by  Barzanallana.  His 
influence  was  soon  felt  even  in  colonial 
matters,  and  on  the  split  of  his  party  he 
carried  the  majority,  preventing  the  rupture 
of  the  democratic  party — its  supremacy 
being  acknowledged  by  the  Central  Com- 
mittee. On  the  occurrence  of  the  disturb- 
ances on  the  2  2d  of  June,  1866,  the  coun- 
cil of  war  sitting  in  Madrid  condemned 
him  to  death*  Fortunately  he  evaded  their 
minions,  and  under  disguise  crossed  the 
frontier  into  France.  There  he  remained 
as  a  contributor  to  several  magazines  until 
the  September  revolution,  1868,  offering 
the  return  to  his  native  country,  the  Pro- 
vincial government  reinstated  him  in  his 
professorship.  In  this  capacity  he  exerted 
his  influence  to  strengthen  republican 
ideas  among  his  countrymen,  stumping 
the  country  in  opposition  to  the  monarchi- 
cal tendencies  of  the  leaders.  He  was,  at 
the  abdication  of  King  Amadeus^  a  rep- 
resentative for  Zaragoza,  in  which  capacity 
he  rendered  valuable  service  to  the  cause 
of  the  people.  In  the  first  Republican 
cabinet  he  held  the  portfolio  for  Foreign 
Affairs;  but  when  Figueras  resigned,  he 
gave  up  his  position  and  devoted  himself 
to  drafting  the  new  constitution  of  his 
country.  Afterwards  he  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Cortes,  and  on  the  resignation 
of  Salmeron,  last  summer,  he  was  elected 
Prime  Minister  for  an  indefinite  term,  and 
invested  (at  his  own  demand)  with  dicta- 
torial powers. 
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Mind  and  Body.  The  Theories  of  their 
Relations.  By  Aleximder  Bain,  LL.D.  New- 
York  :  D,  AppUtoH  6r*  Co. 

It  would  be  unjust 'to  Dr.  Bain  to  say  that  this 
treatise  leaves  the  question  of  the  ultimate  consti- 
tution of  the  mind  precisely  where  it  stood  before, 
and  it  would  hardly  be  true,  yet  this  is  the  upper- 


most impression  which  its  perusal  will  leave  in  the 
mind  of  the  reader.  It  presents  many  remark- 
able facts  in  the  domain  of  both  psychology  and 
physiology ;  it  demonstrates  with  great  force  how 
remarkably  intimate  and  in  fact  inseparable  is  the 
connection  between  what  are  called  "mental  pro- 
cesses*' and  changes  in  the  nervous  tissue,  and  it 
offers  a  very  ingenious  theory  of  the  way  in  which 
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the  mind  is  constructed  in  the  first  place  and  mani. 
fests  itself  subsequently;  but  when  the  really  im- 
portant question  is  reached,  whether  the  mind  is 
identical  with  these  nervous  changes  or  simply 
manifests  its  action  through  them,  Dr.  Bain  s  as 
transcendental  and  indecisive  as  a  German  meta- 
physician. 

This  much  was  to  have  been  expected,  however, 
for  neither  physiolog)-  nor  psychology  is  yet  in  a 
position  to  do  more  than  indicate  the  probabilities 
of  such  a  subject ;  and  Dr.  Bain*s  work  is  really 
valuable  for  tlie  wonderful  conciseness  and  lucidity 
with  which  he  defines  the  present  ix)sition  of 
scientific  thought,  and  the  force  with  which  he 
states  the  conditions  from  which  future  speculations 
on  the  subject  must  start.  No  thinker  can  hope 
to  influence  the  ultimate  decision  of  the  matter 
without  a  thorough  study  of  Dr.  Bain's  postulates ; 
and  his  treatise  has  the  great  advantage  of  keeping 
within  the  comprehension  of  almost  all  intelligent 
readers. 

As  examples  of  the  way  in  which,  throughout 
the  work,  scientific  fact  is  combined  with  logical 
analysis,  we  will  quote  one  or  two  paragraphs. 
Here  is  his  definition  of  the  Intellect: 

Intellect  has  long  been  divided  into  a  variety  of 
functions,  or  modes  of  operating,  called  faculties, 
under  such  names  as  Memory,  Reason,  Judgment, 
Imagination,  Conception,  and  others ;  which,  how- 
ever, are  not  fundamentally  distinct  processes,  but 
merely  different  a])pIications  of  the  collective  forces 
of  the  Intelligence.  We  have  no  power  of  Me- 
mory in  radical  separation  from  the  power  of  Rea- 
son or  the  j^ower  of  Imagination.  .  .  .  The 
really  fundamental  separation  of  the  powers  of 
the  Intellect  js  into  three  facts, called  (i)  Discrimi- 
nation^  the  Sense,  Feeling  or  Consciousness  of 
Difference ;  (2)  Similarity^  the  Sense,  Feeling,  or 
Consciousness  of  Agreement ;  and  (3)  Retentive^ 
ucssy  or  the  power  of  Memory  or  Acquisition. 
These  three  functions,  however  much  they  are 
mingled,  and  inseparably  mingled,  in  our  mental 
operations,  arc  yet  totally  distinct  properties,  and 
each  the  groundwork  of  a  different  superstruc- 
ture. As  an  ultimate  analysis  of  the  mental 
powers,  their  number  can  not  be  increased  or 
diminished;  fewer  would  not  explain  the  facts, 
more  are  unnecessary.  They  are  the  Intellect, 
the  whole  Intellect,  and  nothing  but  the  Intellect. 
(P.  82.) 

The  following  paragraph  shows  in  rather  a  star- 
tling way  the  enormous  complexity  of  our  nervous 
system.  Dr.  Bain  is  trying  to  account  for  the  uni- 
formity and  consecutiveness  of  certain  mental  ope- 
rations by  the  theory  that  every  such  action  or 
.acquisition  has  an  independent  and  separate  ner- 
vous embodiment.  This  theory,  of  course,  requires 
an  inconceivable  number  of  nervous  elements — 
fibres  and  corpuscles — and  he  makes  this  "  rough 
estimate"  of  their  number : 

**Tlie  thin  cake  of  gray  substance  surrounding 
the  hemispheres  of  the  brain,  and  extended  in 
manv  doubling:?  bv  the  furrowed  or  convoluted 
structure,  is  somewhat  difficult  to  measure.  It 
h.is  boon  estimated  at  upward  of  '^00  square  in- 


ches, or  as  nearly  equal  to  a  square  sarface  of  18 
inches  in  the  side.  Its  thickness  is  variable,  but 
on  an  average  it  may  be  stated  at  one  tenth  of  an 
inch.  It  is  the  largest  accumulation  of  gray  mat- 
ter in  the  body.  It  is  made  up  of  several  layers 
of  gray  substance  divided  by  layers  of  white  sub- 
stance. The  gray  substance  is  a  nearly  compact 
mass  of  corpuscles,  of  variable  size.  The  large 
caudate  nerve-cells  are  mingled  with  very  small 
corpuscles,  less  than.,  the  thousandth  of  an 
incn  in  diameter.  Allowing  for  intervals,  we  may 
suppose  that  a  linear  row  of  five  hundred  cells  oc- 
cupies an  inch ;  thus  giving  a  quarter  of  a  million 
to  the  square  inch  for  300  mches.  If  one  half  of 
the  thickness  of  the  layer  is  made  up  of  fibres,  the 
corpuscles  or  cells,  taken  by  themselves,  would  be 
a  mass  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  thick,  say  sixteen 
cells  in  the  depth.  Multiplying  these  numbers 
together,  we  should  reach  a  totau  of  twelve  hun- 
dred millions  of  cells  in  the  gray  covering  of  the 
hemispheres.  As  every  cell  is  united  with  at  least 
two  fibres,  often  many  more,  we  may  multiply  this 
number  by  four,  for  the  number  of  connecting 
fibres  attached  to  the  mass ;  which  gives  four  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  millions  of  fibres.    (P.  106.) 

"  Mind  and  Body"  is  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
admirable  International  Scientific  SeriiS,  and  it  will 
be  especially  welcomed  as  an  adcUtion  to  a  series 
of  books  which  grows'  all  too  slowly. 

Old  PORT  Days.    By  Thomas  Wcntworth  Hig- 
ginson.     Boston :  J,  R,  Osgood  ^  Co. 

The  first  thing  to  attract  the  reader's  attention 
in  this  volume  will  be  the  ten  heliotype  illustrations 
with  which  it  is  embellished,  and  which  are  repro- 
duced from  "  views  taken  on  the  spot  expressly 
for  this  work."  They  represent  the  various  pic- 
turesque and  familiar  scenes  in  and  around  New- 
port— for  which  "Oldport"  isl)ut  a  thin  disguise 
— and  give  one  the  impression  at  first  glance  of 
being  singularly  fine  and  striking;  but  closer  ex- 
amination reveals  a  certain  hardness  of  effect,  an 
exaggeration  of  light  and  shade,  and  a  want  of 
firmness  and  continuity  in  the  lines,  which  tfre 
far  from  satisfactory,  and  which  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  heliotype  process,  excellent  as  it  is,  has 
been  put  to  a  kind  of  work  for  whidi  it  is  but 
poorly  adapted.  One  or  two  of  the  pictures  are 
pleasing,  however  long  or  often  they  are  looked 
at ;  but  the  rest  leave  a  good  impression  only  when 
glanced  at  casually  and  passed  over. 

The  book  itself  is  a  collection  of  essays,  with  a 
thin  connecting  thread  running  through  them, 
which  Mr.  Higginson  has  contributed  dnring  the 
past  year  or  two  to  the  Atlantic  Monikfy.  They 
are  in  his  best  vein,  and  to  the  reader  who  enjoys 
genuine  intellectual  lotos-eating  we  know  of  noth- 
ing in  American  literature  that  we  can  commend 
more  heartily.  The  very  essence  and  spirit  of 
Newport — not  the  summer-watering-place  with  its 
throng  of  idle  pleasure- seekers  and  fiictitions  bril- 
liance — but  the  Newport  of  winter,  of  the  poet, 
and  of  the  nature-lover,  is  distilled  into  these 
pages ;  and  the  reader  will  obtain  from  them  a 
truer,  finer,  and  more  permanent  impression  of 
the  picturesque  old  place  than  he  would  probaUj 
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from  a  personal  visit.  Mr.  Higginson's  fine  lite- 
rary culture  imparts  a  peculiar  flavor  to  whatever 
he  writes,  and  he  has  given  his  readers  no  better 
specimens  of  his  exquisite  art  than  in  those  essays 
in  the  present  volume  entitled  "  Oldport  in  Win- 
ter," "  The  Haunted  Window,"  "  A  Drift-wood 
Fire,"  and  **  Petrarch  and  Sunlight.'* 

Peter  Stuyvesant,  the  last  Dutch  Gover- 
nor OF  New-Amsterdam.  By  John  S.  C. 
Abbott.     New- York:  Dood ^ Mead. 

Criticism  of  Mr.  John  S.  C.  Abbott  is  about  as 
thankless  work  as  the  critic  can  undertake,  it  be- 
ing destitute  alike  of  novelty  for  the  latter  and  of 
profit  for  the  former.  During  his  long  career  as 
a  bookmaker,  Mr.  Abbott  has  probably  grown  so 
used  to  condemnation  that  it  has  ceased  even  to 
interest  him,  and,  speaking  for  ourselves,  we  can 
say  that  we  have  had  pleasanter  tasks  than  seeking 
in  his  new  "  works'*  for  some  fresh  points  to  lay 
hold  of.  Crudeness  of  conception,  looseness  of 
structure,  inaccuracy  as  to  facts,  incoherence  of 
reasoning,  and  poverty  of  style — these  are  quali- 
ties which  characterize  his  productions  as  a  whole 
and  each  one  separately ;  and  the  only  criticism 
that  can  be  applied  to  any  thing  new  from  his  pen 
is  that  it  partakes  of  them  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree than  the  average. 

"  Peter  Stuyvesant,**  which  forms  the  fourth 
issue  in  the  series  of  American  Pioneers  and  Pat- 
riots^ is  rather  below  the  average,  not  quite  so  bad 
as  •*  Daniel  Boone,"  nor  so  good  as  "  De  Soto**  or 
"  Miles  Standish.'*  It  might  have  been  named, 
with  equal  appropriateness,  a  *<Sketch  of  the  Dutch 
Colonization  of  America,**  though  it  is  inadequate 
alike  as  a  history  of  this  colonization  and  as  a  life  of 
Stuyvesant.  It  is  in  fact  simply  a  compilation  of  the 
flimsiest  kind  from  the  earlier  portion s*of  such  his- 
tories of  New- York  as  Mr.  Abbott  found  conveni- 
ent to  his  hand ;  its  one  merit  being  that  it  places  an 
interesting  episode  in  the  settlement  of  America 
into  more  accessible  shape  for  popular  reading  than 
has  been  done  hitherto. 

Assigning  1496  as  the  date  of  Cabot*s  discovery 
of  America  instead  of  1497,  is  one  of  Mr.  Ab- 
bot's blunders  ;  but  the  printer  also  contributes  his 
share.  We  marked  a  dozen  or  more  misprints 
of  minor  importance,  and  on  page  205  three  whole 
lines  are  repeated  which  appear  also  on  page  204. 

The  external  appearance  of  the  book  is  creditable 
to  the  publishers'  taste,  and  worthy  of  better  lite- 
rary work. 

The  Son  of  the  Organ-Grinder.  By  Madame 
Sophie  Schwartz.  Translated  by  Selma  Borg 
and  Marie  A.  Brown.  Philadelphia:  Porter 
<&•  Coates. 

Those  of  us  who  hold  Frederika  Bremer  in  fra- 
grant remembrance,  will  be  glad  to  find  in  Madame 
Schwartz  so  worthy  a  successor  to  her  literary 
reputation  and  influe  ce.  Madame  Schwartz,  in- 
deed, possesses  less  of  the  divine  fire  than  Miss 


Bremer— a  more  tranquil  genius  and  less  versa- 
tility ;  but  their  works  resemble  each  other  very 
greatly  in  that  wholesomeness  of  sentiment  and 
sobriety  of  imagination  which  characterize  the 
people  of  northern  Europe.  No  better  illustration 
of  the  robust  physical  life,  homely  virtues,  simple 
manners,  and  hearty  sociality  of  her  native  country 
could  be  desired  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  novels 
of  Madame  Schwartz  ;  they  not  only  entertain  the 
reader,  but  reveal  the  inner  life  of  a  peculiarly 
lovable  people ;  and  though  Madame  Schwartz 
can  not  be  compared  as  an  artist  with  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  yet  she  does  for  the  Swedes  something  like 
the  service  which  the  noble  Waverley  novels  per- 
formed for  Scotland. 

From  the  biographical  sketch  prefixed  to  the 
present  volume,  we  learn  that  Madame  Schwartz 
has  written  no  less  than  thirty-nine  novels  besides 
short  stories  ;  and  "  The  Son  of  the  Organ-Grin- 
der** is  probably  a  fair  specimen  of  her  work, 
though  not  so  good  as  either  "Gold  and  Name** 
or  **  Guilt  and  Innocence.*'  What  we  have  said 
above  in  our  general  remarks  applies  in  detail  to 
it,  and  we  need  only  commend  it  here  to  whoever 
would  add  to  the  family  stock  of  pure  and  enter- 
taining reading.  One  or  two  things,  however, 
we  feel  called  upon  to  say  in  our  capacity  as  critic, 
and  the  first  of  them  is,  that  the  construction  of  the 
plot  is  either  inexcusably  awkward,  or  it  has  been 
misrepresented  in  its  English  dress.  At  the  start 
the  story  is  autobiographical  in  form,  then  it  lapses 
into  ordinary  narrative,  and  finally  becomes  auto- 
biographical again,  while  throughout  there  are, 
arising  from  this,  needless  perplexities  and  compli- 
cations. The  second  defect  we  have  to  point  out 
is  in  the  proof-reading,  which  is  intolerably  bad 
for  a  book  issued  in  such  excellent  style. 

Miss  Borg  and  Miss  Brown,  the  translators  of 
the  Schwartz  stories,  are  also  the  collectors  of 
''Northern  Lights,"  referred  to  below,  and  they 
ask  us  to  announce  that  they  have  nearly  ready 
for  the  press  "  Song^  from  Swedish  and  Finnish 
Sources,*'  which  will  be  accompanied  by  the  music. 

Marjorie  Daw,  and  Other  People.  By 
Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich.  Boston :  J,  R.  Os- 
good ^  Co. 

Since  the  appearance  of  Bret  Harte^s  "  Luck 
of  Roaring  Camp"  and  companion  pieces,  this 
is  the  best  collection  of  short  stories  that  has  come 
under  our  notice,  and  they  hold  their  interest  quite 
as  well  when  re-read  in  their  present  form  as  when 
they  appeared  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals  in  the 
magazines.  Mr.  Aldrich's  subjects,  indeed,  hover 
frequently  in  the  nether  verge  of  sensationalism, 
and  he  resorts  rather  too  often  to  catchpenny* 
methods  of  fixing  the  attention ;  but  his  literary 
art,  his  good  taste,  his  humor,  and  his  keen  per- 
ception of  character,  redeem  all  faults,  and  entitle 
his  stories  to  rank  as  literature.  For  revelation 
of  character  by  a  few  apparently  random  etchings 
Mr.   Aldrich  has  few  equals,  and  some  of  his 
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"  people"  make  a  wonderfully  vivid  and  lifelike 
impression.  Marjorie  Daw,  for  instance,  lives  in 
our  minds  notwithstanding  the  author's  attempt 
to  perpetrate  **  the  deep  damnation  of  her  taking 
off* — we  simply  refuse  to  accept  his  own  testi- 
mony as  to  her  non-existence ;  and  **  The  Friend 
of  My  Youth "  reads  like  a  possible  sketch  of 
Thackeray's.  "The  Rivermouth  Romance" 
again  is  admirable  of  its  kind ;  and  **  Miss  Mehet- 
able's  Son,"  in  spite  of  its  grotesqueness,  is  a 
really  subtle  study  of  human  nature  under  eccen- 
tric conditions. 

Magazine  stories  are  not  usually  a  type  of 
literature  with  which  a  man  is  willing  to  be 
brought  in  contact  more  than  once;  but  a 
second  reading  of  those  composing  the  present 
volume  makes  us  hope  that  their  author  will 
venture  upon  a  work  giving  larger  scope  to  his 
powers. 

Against  the  Stream  :  a  Story  of  a  heroic  Age 
in  England.  By  the  Author  of  "  The  Schon- 
berg-CotU  Family."  New- York:  Dodd  ^ 
Mead, 

Of  all  the  **  novels  with  a  purpose"  in  which 
modern  literature  abounds,  Mrs.  Charles  writes 
what  to  our  mind  are  almost  beyond  comparison 
the  best.  Her  stories  have  a  moral  not  only  at 
the  end,  but  are  literally  one  long  moral ;  yet 
readers  of  all  kinds  find  genuine  pleasure  in 
them,  because  they  are  the  product  of  a  singularly 
strong  and  cultured  mind,  of  a  ripe  and  rich  ex- 
perience, and  of  a  robust  and  healthy  moral  sense 
which  never  loses  itself  in  weak  platitudes  or  sen- 
timentality. Few  books  more  enjoyable  than 
"The  Schonberg-Cotta  Family"  ever  found 
place  in  the  family  library,  and  her  subsequent 
works  have  lost  none  of  the  characteristics  which 
made  that  one  so  attractive. 

"  Against  the  Stream"  is  autobiographical 
in  form,  and  largely  so,  probably,  in  fact  It 
deals  with  many  of  the  great  events  which  made 
the  early  years  of  this  century  illustrious — 
with  the  anti-slavery  struggle  in  England,  the 
wars  against  Bonaparte,  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  prisoners,  paupers,  and  the  unfor- 
tunate occupants  of  lunatic  asylums  and  hos- 
pital wards,  and  the  rise  of  "  Evangelical  "  reli- 
gion. These  are  the  giant  themes  which  are  wo- 
ven into  a  story  that  is  singularly  interesting 
merely  as  such,  and  that  abounds  moreover  in 
keen  analysis  and  revelation  of  character,  and  in 
singularly  graphic  stretches  country  life  in 
England  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago.  To  attempt 
such  a  mixture  is  perilous,  and  success  nearly 
impossible ;  but  Mrs.  Charles  is  one  of  the  few 
writers  who  can  put  life  and  blood  into  history, 
and  the  result  is  not  only  profitable  but  pleas- 
ing. Perhaps  there  is  too  much  of  a  hortatory 
character  in  the  book,  but  it  is  exhortation  which 
one  can  afford  to  listen  to,  and  which  is  very  like- 
ly to  prove  suggestive  of  salutary  thought. 


"  Northern  Lights"  (Philadelphia :  Porter  & 
Coates)  is  a  collection  of  stories  for  children,  trans- 
lated by  Selma  Borg  and  Marie  A.  Brown  from 
the  works  of  various^  Swedish  and  Finnish  au- 
thors. It  is  the  first  asllection  of  such  stories  that 
has  api>eared  in  English  dress,  and  it  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  Hans  Andersen  may  find  among 
his  next-door  neighbors  several  authors  to  dis- 
pute with  him  his  sovereignty  of  the  children's 
kingdom.  Nearly  all  the  stories  are  excellent — 
full  of  the  local  touches,  the  quaint  customs  and  su- 
perstitions, the  hearty  love  of  nature,  and  the  re- 
fined imaginativeness  which  mark  Scandinavian 
literature  ;  while  not  a  few  of  them  equal  Ander- 
sen at  his  best  They  are  peculiarly  adapted  for 
winter  reading  in  our  rather  Ueak  climate  ;  and, 
at  any  time,  they  are  worthy  of  a  place  on  the 
same  shelf  with  the  "Arabian  Nights,"  Ander- 
sen's stories,  "  Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonder- 
land," and  the  other  juvenile  classics. 

"  The  Best  Reading,"  forming'one  of"  Put- 
nam's Handy-Book  Series,"  like  all  compilations 
of  the  kind  dealing  with  books,  reading,  and  au- 
thors, IS  one  which  it  is  very  easy  to  find  &ult 
with,  but  for  which  it  is  not  so  easy  to  furnish  a 
satisfactory  substitute.  We  do  not  find  ourselves 
agreeing  with  many  of  the  omissions  and  inclusions 
of  the  present  list,  nor  with  the  relative  estimate 
put  upon  authors  ;  but  it  is  on  the  whole  trust- 
worthy, and  will  prove  extremely  useful  to  the 
vast  majority  of  t)ookbuyers  and  booksellers.  It 
contains  a  very  full  catalogue  of  books  now  in  the 
market  in  this  country  and  in  England,  classified 
under  appropriate  headings,  with  prices  annexed, 
and  has  Uie  admirable  quality  of  being  very  easy 
to  consult  Besides  the  lists,  there  are  some  de- 
sultory hints  on  reading,  and  courses  of  reading, 
and  extracts  from  famous  authors  CHi  the  same 
general  subject. 
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Mr.  Mill's  Auiobiogmphy  has  attracted  more 
attention  than  any  book  published  recently  in 
London. 

Strauss,  the  famous  anti-Christian  theologicil 
writer,  is  said  to  be  dying  of  cancer  in  the  sto- 
mach. 

The  Academy  has  been  fiiyored  with  the  si|^t 
of  an  unpublished  pamphlet  of  great  interest  to 
Biblical  critics,  by  Bishop  Colenso. 

The  German  publisher  of  M.  Renan*!  wofkit 
Herr  Schweinecke,  has  publicly  annonnoed  his 
regret  for  his  complicity  in  circolatiiig  Ibe  books 

of  that  author. 

Mr.  H.  van  Laun,  the  translator  of  BL 
Taine's  <  History  of  English  Ltteratnre^'  is  en- 
gaged on  a  version  of  Moliire»  which  wiU  be 
illustrated  with  thirty  original  etdiings  by  fDiaiga 
artists. 
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It  is  stated  that  the  late  Dr.  N^laton  has  left  a 
number  of  memoranda  of  the  occurrences  of  his 
day,  of  which  he  was  a  close  observer.  These  his 
illness  prevented  him  from  arranging,  but  it  is 
said  they  will  ere  long  be  published. 

A  NEW  work  may  shortly  be  expected  from  the 
pen  of  Sir  Henry  Maine,  author  of  "Ancient 
Law."  It  is  called  *  The  Early  History  of  Insti- 
tutions, more  particularly  as  illustrated  by  the 
Irish  Brehon  Law  and  will  be  published  by 
Murray. 

The  letters  of  Henry  Walpole,  a  Jesuit,  who  is 
a  considerable  figure  in  the  English  Annals  of 
the  Society,  have  been  collected  and  edited  by 
Dr.  Jessopp.  The  volume  is  printed  for  private 
circulation  only,  and  the  impression  has  been 
limited  to  twenty-five  copies. 

A  COLLECTION  of  *  The  Literary  Remains  '  of 
the  late  Mr.  Emanuel  Deutsch  is  in  preparation. 
It  will  be  published  by  Mr.  Murray.  Mr.  Mur- 
ray also  announces  *A  Concise  Dictionary  of 
the  English  Language,'  uniform  with  Dr.  W. 
Smith's  DictionsLries. 

TnY.  Italian  News  states  that  Francesco  Do- 
menico  Guerraazi  leaves  a  fortune  which  is  esti- 
mated at  one  million  francs.  He  is  probably  the 
first  Italian  who  has  acquired  great  renown,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  large  fortune,  by  literature. 

The  first  volume  of  the  new  library  edition  of 
the  works  of  Charles  Dickens,  with  the  original 
plates,  is  now  almost  ready  for  issue  in  London. 
The  first  volume  contains  half  of  "  Pickwick,"  and 
has  all  the  original  illustrations  by  Seymour  and 
"  Phiz." 

Dr.  Schliemann,  whose  investigations  in  the 
Troad  have  lately  caused  so  great  an  interest,  is 
about  to  publish  a  record  of  his  expedition  and 
discoveries.  The  volume  is  to  be' illustrated  with 
216  photographs,  and  one  or  more  of  these  will 
be  devoted  to  the  Trojan  inscription,  which  is  one 
of  his  most  important  discoveries. 

It  is  asserted  at  Berlin,  that  Field-Marshal 
Count  Wrangel,  "  Papa  Wrangel,"  as  he  is 
popularly  called,  is  engaged  in  the  task  of  writing 
his  autobiography.  The  book  promises  to  be 
amusing.  The  volume,  however,  is  not  to  be 
published,  but  will  be  reserved  for  private  drcu- 
lation  only  among  the  Field- Marshal's  friends. 

The  third  volume  of  M.  Taxile  Delord's 
*■  Histoire  du  Second  Empire '  has  just  been 
issued  by  G.  Bailli^re.  It  comprehends  the  pe- 
riod from  i860  to  1864,  and  begins  with  the  expe- 
ditions  to  China  and  Syria.  The  expedition  of 
Mexico  supplies  two  chapters  full  of  revelations 
little  creditable  to  the  Bonapartist  Government 

Mr.  Lobscheid,  formerly  an  inspector  of  Bri- 
tish government  schools  at  Hong-Kong,  and  a 
member  of  several  learned  societies,  and  also  em- 
ployed by  the  British  Government  on  missions  to 


China,  Japan,  and  America,  has  just  published  a 
very  remarkable  book,  under  the  title,  ".The  Chi- 
nese ;  what  they  are,  and  what  they  are  doing." 

It  is  announced  that  a  Yeddo  publisher  has 
brought  out  a  **  Life  of  Washington''  in  44  vol- 
umes, printed  in  Japanese  characters  and  proifuse- 
ly  illustrated.  The  father  of  his  country  is  repre- 
sented in  the  clothes  of  the  present  day,  wears  a 
moustache,  carries  a  cane,  and  is  accompanied  by 
a  Skye  terrier.  ^ 

Senhor  Brandao  has  nearly  completed  a 
translation  into  Portuguese  of  the  erudite  work  of 
Mr.  Richard  Henry  Major,  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum, 'The  Life  of  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal, 
sumamed  the  Navigator.'  The  work  will  be 
brought  out  under  the  auspices  of  the  Marquis 
S4  da  Bandeira,  a  nobleman  who  has  always  been 
notable  for  his  readiness  to  encourage  everything 
connected  with  Portuguese  colonies,  navigation, 
and  discoveries. 

Prof.  J.  E.  B.  Mayor  has  almost  completed 
a  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Congress  of 
Old  Catholics,  which  is  to  be  brought  out  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Anglo-Continental  Society. 
The  learned  author,  who  himself  took  part  in  the . 
Congress,  and  delivered  an  address  in  German, 
has  added  notes  and  short  biographies  of  all  the 
prominent  leaders  in  the  movement.  Transla- 
tions of  the  larger  addresses  are  to  be  published 
in  a  separate  form. 

The  "  Personal ,  Recollections  of  Mrs.  Somer- 
ville,"  by  her  daughter  Martha  Somerville,  will  be 
published  about  the  middle  of  this  month.  The 
work  will  contain,  besides  Mrs.  Somerville's  own 
"  Recollections,"  a  selection  from  her  correspon- 
dence with  Herschel,  Brougham,  Humboldt,  Far- 
aday, Miss  Edgeworth,  &c 

Two  new  oooks  about  Japan  will  be  issued  in 
London  in  the  coming  season.  One  of  them,  to 
be  published  by  Mr.  Murray,  is  by  Mr.  S.  Moss* 
man,  author  of '  China :  its  History,  Inhabitants, 
&c.,'  and  is  called  '  New  Japan,  the  Land  of  the 
Rising  Sun  :  its  Annals  during  the  past  Twenty 
Years,  recording  the  Remarkable  Progress  of  the 
Japanese  in  Western  Civilization.'  The  other  is 
a  translation,  by  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey,  of  '  Japan 
and  the  Japanese,',  by  M.  Aim6  Humbert,  the 
Swiss  Envoy.  It  is  illustrated  by  drawings  by 
Italian  and  French  artists,  and  sketches  from  pho- 
tographs.   The  publishers  are  Messrs.  Bentley. 

A  SAD  case  of  undue  devotion  to  the  interests 
of  learning  was  that  of  the  late  Herr  Pietraszews- 
ki,  formerly  Prussian  Consul  at  Teheran,  and  af- 
terwards an  Oriental  professor  in  the  University 
of  Berlin.  His  later  years  were  entirely  devoted 
to  a  new  translation  of  the  works  of  Zoroaster, 
which  he  not  only  undertook  to  write  but  to 
print  at  his  own  cosL  In  the  end  he  died  with 
his  work  unfinished,  and  left  his  unfortunate 
widow  absolutely  penniless.  A  small  royal  bounty 
bestowed .  on  her  has  been  exhausted,  and  her 
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friends  are  now  endeavoring  to  raise  a  subscrip- 
tion through  the  public  journals  to  save  her  from 
starvation. 

**  OsoRio,"  the  crude  work  on  which  Coleridge 
built  his  tragedy,  **  Remorse,"  has  been  publish- 
ed. Sixteen  years,  as  the  Athenaum  reminds  its 
readers,  elapsed  between  the  composition  of 
"  Osorio"  and  the  production  on  the  stage  of 
**  Remorse."  Sheridan  rejected  the  drama,  and 
failed  even  t(y  return  the  manuscript.  He  re- 
marked that  there  was  an  extraordinary  line  in  it 
which  he  could  not  understand,  "  *  Drip,  arip  !' 
In  short  is  all  dripping."  The  lines  to  which  Sher- 
idan referred  disappear  from  *'  Remorse,"  and 
Coleridge,  not  very  ingenuously,  as  it  appears,  in 
his  preface  to  the  first  edition,  disputes  their  exis- 
tence, affirming  that  so  far  as  he  can  recollect, 
there  was  a  line, — 

"  Drip  !  drip  !  a  ceaseless  sound  of  water-drops," — 

which  he  instantly  and  thankfully  struck  out  as 
soon  as  the  possibility  of  its  awaking  ludicrous  as- 
sociations was  pointed  out. 


»»• 


SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

The  Growth  of  Science. — ^Therewere  some 
things  done  and  said  at  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  at  Bradford  which  have  a  permanent 
value,  and  will  bear  recalling  to  mind  at  any  time 
after  date.  Professor  Henry  Smith,  who  so 
worthily  presided  over  the  section  of  mathematical 
and  physical  science,  pointed  out  the  growth  of 
knowledge  and  endeavor,  and  showed  that  in  these 
days  many  sciences  are  comprehended  in  the 
term  which,  so  to  speak,  describes  a  single  sci- 
ence. Thus,  astronomy  combines  the  whole  phy- 
sics of  our  earth,  sea,  and  atmosphere;  and 
mathematics  takes  heed  not  only  of  numbers  and 
quantities  in  their  most  abstract  form,  but  also 
of  space,  time,  matter,  and  force.  Indeed,  the 
application  of  mathematics  to  physical  science  is 
jDne  of  the  grandest  triumphs  of 'the  intellect  of 
the  present  century.  A  case  in  point  is  Professor 
Clerk  Maxwell's  treatise  on  electricity,  which 
gives  a  complete  account  of  the  mathematical 
theory  of  that  remarkable  phenomenon.  In  the 
words  of  Professor  Smith,  it  is  a  *  theory  which 
has  already  added  largely  to  the  methods  and  re- 
sources of  pure  mathematics,  and  which  may  one 
day  render  to  that  abstract  science  not  less  than 
those  which  it  owed  to  astronomy,  for  electricity 
now,  like  astronomy  of  old,  had  placed  before  the 
mathematician  an  entirely  new  set  of  questions, 
and  the  great  practical  importance  of  tplegraphy 
had  caused  the  methods  of  electrical  measurement 
to  be  rapidly  perfected  to  an  extent  which  rendered 
their  accuracy  comparable  with  that  of  astronomi- 
cal observations,  and  thus  rendered  it  possible  to 
bring  the  deductions  of  theory  every  moment  to 
the  test  of  fact.*  Another  instance  is  meteorology, 
to  which  mathematics  becomes  more  and  more 


applicable,  and  which  consequently  assumes  more 
and  more  the  character  of  a  science. 

But  in  the  growth  of  science,  marvelous  though 
it  be,  there  is  a  harmful  tendency  towards  division 
of  labor,  as  there  is  in  many  manufacturing  trades. 
Set  half-a-dozen  men  to  manufacture  a  razor  ;  the 
razor  will  be  perfection,  but  the  man  will  be 
spoiled.  Science,  now-a-days,  is  split  up  into 
specialties,  and  inevitably  so,  because  the  range 
of  knowledge  is  too  wide  for  any  one  mind  to  com- 
prehend, and  inquirers  are  compelled  to  confine 
themselves  to  a  single  track.  As  a  consequence, 
some  persuade  themselves  in  time  that  there 
is  nothing  worth  knowing  outside  that  track,  and 
others  become  unable  to  see  the  relations  of  thdr 
specialty  to  the  grand  scheme  of  science.  Stu- 
dents should  therefore  be  on  their  guard  against 
this  harmful  tendency,  because,  as  Professor 
Smith  remarked,  *  in  natural  philosophy,  as  in  all 
other  philosophy,  a  certain  wideness  of  view  is 
essential  to  the  achievement  of  any  great  result, 
or  to  the  discovery  of  anything  really  new.* 

New  Discoveries  at  Pompeii. — ^The  Naples 
correspondent  of  the  AthetuEum  writes :  "  From 
the  local  journals  I  learn  that  the  form  of  another 
human  body,  which  had  been  impressed  on  the 
ashes  of  Pompeii,  has  been  preserved  in  plaster 
of  Paris  within  the  last  few  days.     The  cast  is 
said  to  be  extremely  beautiful,  and  far  superior 
to  any  which  have  hitherto  been  >  taken.    The 
head  is  a  portrait,  the  nose  is  long  and  decidedly 
aquiline,  the  lips   full  and  half  open,    the  ears 
enormously  large.     There  is  no  muscular  con- 
traction indicative  of  a  violent  death,  and  the  whole 
person,  which  is  in  the  pose  of  one  who  sleeps  a 
placid  sleep,  shows  that  this  unhappy  citizen  of 
Pompeii  died  of  asphyxia.     He  lies  on  the  left 
side,  resting  the  head  on  the  right  hand,  whilst 
the  other  arm,  bent  under  the  breast,  is  almost 
concealed ;  the  legs  are  drawn  up  unequally,  the 
left  more  than  the  right,  which  is  stretched  oat 
naturally.     Around  the  loins  was  a  linen  covering, 
which  concealed  a  small  portion  of  the  lefj^  ;  the 
breast  was  naked  without  a  shirt,  unless  there  be 
some  appearance  of  one  under  the  left  tnnpit ; 
but  the  feet  were  naked,  and  these  have  been  cast 
magnificently.       It  is  worthy  of  note  that  this 
body  was  found  at  a  remarkable  heighttCalmost 
on  the  level  of  the  second  story,  and  near  it  were 
a  few  pieces  of  money  in  bronze  and  silver.    Thus 
another  interesting  addition  is  made  to  the  casts 
of  human  forms  now  in  the  Museum.    The  fint 
experiment  of  the  kind  was  made  '  a  long  time 
ago '  by  the  Commendatore  Fiorelli,  now  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Museum,  in  the  prewnce  of 
your  Correspondent.     It  created  a  great  sensa- 
tion at  the  time,  as  well  it  might,  for  it  brought 
to  light,  if  not  to  life,  some  of  the  victims  of  that 
great  eruption  which  buried  a  whole  city  beneath 
its  ashes,  and  presented  us  with  types  of  the  noe 
who  once  peopled  the  streets  of  that  now  nkat 
city.     A  discovery  has  just  been  made  also  st 
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Torre  ^lel  Greco,  on  the  spot  where  the  works 
are  being  carried  on  for  the  breakwater  near  the 
railway.  It  consists  of  a  Roinan  sepulchre  con- 
taining two  skeletons.  In  a  country,  however, 
where  the  soil  teems  with  remains  of  the  past,  the 
fact  is  scarcely  worth  recording." 

An    American    Fossil    Skull. — A    (very) 
strange  discovery,  interesting  to  geologists,  is  re- 
ported by  the  Osage  Mission  (Kansas)  JonmcU. 
A  human  skull  was  recently  found  near  that  place 
imbedded  in  a  solid  rock  which  was  broken  open, 
by   blasting.     Dr.  Weirley,   of  Osage   Mission, 
compared  it  with  a  modern  skull  which  he  had  in 
his  office,  and  found  that,  though  it  resembled  the 
latter  in  the  general  shape,  it  was  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  larger  in  greatest  diameter,  and  much  bet- 
ter developed  in  some  other  particulars.     He  says 
of  the  relic  : — "  It  is  that  of  the  cranium  of  the 
human  species,  of  large  size,  imbedded  in  con- 
glomerate rock  of  the  tertiary  class,  and  found 
several  feet  beneath  the -surface.     Parts  of  the 
frontal,  parietal,  and  occipital  bones  were  carried 
away  by  explosion.     The  piece  of  rock  holding 
the  remains  weighs  some  forty  or  fifty  pounds 
with    many   impressions  of   marine   shells,  and 
through  it  runs  a  vein  of  quartz,  or  within  the 
cranium  crystallized  organic  matter,  and  by  the 
aid  of  a   nicroscope  presents  a  beautiful  appear- 
ance."    Neither   Lyell   nor  Hugh   Miller,  it  is 
stated,  nor  any  of  the  rest  of  the  subterranean  ex- 
plorers, reports  anything  so  remarkable  as  this 
discovery  at  Osage  Mission.     The  Neander  man 
comes   the   nearest   to  it,  but  the   Neanderthal 
bones  were  found  in  loam  only  two  or  three  feet 
below  the  surface,  whereas  this  Kansas  skull  was 
discovered  in  solid  rock. 

Functions  of  Spfxial  Parts  of  the  Brain. 
— For  some  years  past,  physiologists  have  known 
that  certain  parts  of  the  brain  have  certain  special 
functions — that  they  govern  or  affect  certain  parts 
of  the  body,  and  no  other.  This  knowledge  was 
arrived  at  by  investigations,  chemical  or  electrical, 
of  the  living  brain,  or  by  observations  of  the  brain 
in  a  state  of  disease.  There  was  some  truth  in 
phrenology  after  all ;  only,  modern  research  has 
shown  that  phrenologists  were  wrong  in  their 
mapping  out  of  the  brain.  Foremost  among  the 
newly  discovered  facts  is  that  the  left  side  of  the 
bcdy  is  governed  by  the  right  side  of  the  brain, 
and  vice  versd ;  and  this  discovery  was  made  by 
observing  that  palsy  of  either  side  of  the  body  is 
accompanied  by  disease  of  the  opposite  side  of  the 
brain.  One  part  of  the  brain  governs  motion, 
another  sensation,  another  the  operations  of  the 
intellect.  The  function  of  the  cerebellum  has 
long  been  an  obscure  question  in  physiology : 
that  part  of  the  brain  is  now  found  to  be  the  great 
centre  for  the  movements  of  the  muscles  of  the 
eyeball.  In  the  disease  described  as  aphasia,  the 
person  affected  loses  the  power  of  expressing  his 
thoughts  in  words,  either  spoken  or  written.     He 


remains  intelligent,  can  comprehend  what  is  going 
on,  has  no  paralysis  of  the  organs  of  speech,  but 
is  utterly  at  a  loss  to  find  words,  and  in  some 
cases  to  tell  his  name.  In  such  ca^es,  as  now  as- 
certained, there  is  always  palsy  of  the  front  part 
of  the  left  side  of  the  brain. 

The  Heart  and  the  Circulation  of 
the  Blood. — Dr.  Marcy,  says  Les  Motides^  has 
recently  demonstrated  that  the  heart  acts  Uke  all 
mechanical  motors  in  that  the  frequency  of  the 
pulsations  varies  according  to  the  resistance  which 
it  nibets  in  driving  the  blood  through  the  vessels. 
When  the  resistance  becomes  greater,  the  throbs 
diminish ;  they  accelerate,  on  the  contrary,  if  the 
opposition  becomes  less.  During  life,  the  action 
of  the  nervous  centres  makes  itself  felt  on  the 
heart,  of  which  it  renders  the  pulsations  slower  or 
quicker,  whatever  may  be  the  resistance  ex- 
perienced. Dr.  Marcy  eliminated  this  nervous 
influence  by  removing  the  heart  of  an  animal,  and 
causing  it  to  work  under  purely  mechanical  con- 
ditions. The  heart  of  a  turtle  was  arranged  with 
a  system  of  rubber  tubes  representing  veins  and 
arteries.  Calf  s  blood,  defibrinated,  was  caused 
to  circulate,  and  a  registering  instrument  noted 
the  amplitude  and  frequency  of  the  movements  of 
the  organ.  When  the  tube  containing  the  blood 
leaving  the  heart  was  compressed,  the  liquid  ac- 
cumulated in  rear  of  the  obstacle  and  the  heart 
emptied  itself  with  greater  difficulty,  the  pulsa- 
tions weakening  perceptibly.  On  relaxing  the 
pressure,  thus  allowing  free  course  to  the  blood, 
the  thrDbs  accelerated  rapidly. 

Effects  of  Disease  on  the  BijOod. — Healthy 
blood  is  full  of  corpuscles  :  these  corpuscles  have 
a  tendency  to  cling  together  and  form  *  rouleaux,* 
as  anatomists  call  them.  Tn  some  kinds  of  dis- 
ease the  quantity  of  the  red  corpuscles  and  of 
these  rouleaux  is  greatly  diminished.  Dr.  Suther- 
land, Lecturer  on  Insanity  at  Westminster  Hos- 
pital, has  examined  the  blood  of  more  than  a  hun- 
dred lunatics,  and  he  shows  that  an  increase  of 
the  white  corpuscles,  or  an  absence  of  rouleaux- 
forming  power,  indicates  a  low  degree  of  vitality 
and  advanced  disease  of  the  brain.  He  remarks 
further,  that  in  general  paralysis,  and  in  epileptic 
insanity,  the  blood  is  more  deteriorated,  and  the 
vitality  more  lowered  in  males  than  in  females : 
on  the  other  hand,  that  in  mania,  melancholia, 
and  dementia,  the  blood  is  more  deteriorated,  and 
and  the  vitality  more  lowered  in  females  than  in 
males. 

New  Motor  for  Sewings  Machines,  etc. — 
A  decidedly  novel  steam-engine  is  said  to  have 
been  invented  by  F.  Siemens  of  Dresden,  which 
has  neither  cylinder,  piston,  guide-rods,  cranks 
nor  valves,  but  apparently  only  a  boiler,  the  in- 
terior arrangement  of  which  for  the  present  con- 
stitutes the  secret  of  the  patentee.  The  steam  re- 
mains, as  well  as  works,  within  it,  not  a  drop  of 
water  being  lost.     It  is  only  adapted  to  produce 
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1-10  horse  power,  but  it  is  always  ready,  and  is 
perfectly  safe,  and  when  gas  is  employed  for  heat- 
ing, requires  only  two  feet  per  hour.  External- 
ly, it  is  cylindrical  in  form,  widening  at  one  end 
conically,  and  placed  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees, 
and  turns  on  supports,  a  conical  toothed  wheel  on 
the  top  converting  the  motion  into  horizontal  or 
vertical. 

Functions  of  the  Brain. — Recent  researches 
made  in  England  appear  to  establish  the  fact  that 
each  convolution  of  the  brain  is  a  separate  organ, 
though  several  of  them  may  work  together,  %nd 
often  do ;  thai  the  great  motion  centers  are  col- 
lected in  the  front  part  of  the  brain;  that  the 
muscles  of  the  jaw  are  moved  by  the  convolution 
just  above  the  ear,  where  the  phrenologists  locate 
alimentiveness ;  that  the  main,  if  not  the  sole  use 
of  the  cerebellum  is  to  move  the  muscles  of  the 
eye,  which  is  thus  more  amply  supplied  with  brain 
power  than  any  other  portion  of  the  body  of  equal 
size ;  and  that  epilepsy  is  caused  by  a  lesion  be- 
tween two  convolutions  of  the  brain. 
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Vesuvius. — ^All  around  is  spread  a  magnificent 
prospect.      Immediately  below  lies    the  Atrio, 
just  above  which  may  be  clearly  seen  the  three 
small  craters  which  gave  rise  to  the  lava  of  1858 ; 
the  current  itself  may  be  traced  running  from 
them  against  the  walls  of  Somma,  then  turning  to 
the  west,  in  which  direction  it  is  hidden  for  some 
short  distance  by  the  more  recent  flows  of  1867 
and   1868,   and  again  appearing  with   its   ropy 
structure  south  of  the   Salvatore  ridge ;  shorter 
currents  from  the  same  craters  are  also  seen  run- 
ning eastwards,  farther  into  the  Atrio.     Beyond 
frown  the  steep  and  lofty  cliffs  of  Somma,  a  little 
to  the  west  is  the  ridge  of  San  Salvatore,  a  frag- 
ment of  old  Somma,  standing  up  amid  black  lava- 
flows   (1855  and  1868  on  the  north,  and  1767, 
1858,  and  1867  on  the  south).     Farther  off  lie  the 
plain,  with  scattered  towns  and  villages,  surround- 
ed by   green  vineyards,  the  beautiful    bays    of 
Naples  and  Baiae,  the  islands  of  Ischia  and  Pro- 
cida,  the  old  volcanic  mountains  of  the  Phlegraean 
Fields ;  and  farther  off  still,  bounding  the  fertile 
plain  and  marking  an  old  sea- coast,  are  the  higher 
mountains  beyond  Capua  and  the  snowy  Apen- 
nines.    Turning  from  this  magnificent  prospect, 
the  crater- edge  is  gained;  the  sides  are  seen  to 
slope  steeply  inwards,  but  the  volumes  of  smoke 
constantly  passing  upwards  hide  the  structure  of 
the    interior    except    for    momentary   glimpses. 
Leaving  the  edge  of  this  great  smoking  caldron, 
some  small  holes  attract  attention,  holes  not  more 
than  a  yard  or  so  wide,  but  of  unknown  depth, 
up  which  is  constantly  ascending  a  powerful  cur- 
rent of  hot  air,  so  that  fine  sand  or'  fragments  of 
paper  thrown  in  are  at  once  blown  forcibly  out. 
Passing  round  the  edge  of  the  crater,  a  view  to 
the  south  is  obtained ;  the  plain  on  which  Pompeii 


stood  lies  directly  below,  bounded  by  the  moun- 
tains  behind   Castellamare,   again    forming   the 
boundary  of  the  old  sea  before  mentioned.  Across 
the  blue  waters  of  the  bay  the  hills  behind  Sor- 
rento and  the  island  of  Capri  please  the  eye  by 
their  soft  outline  and  delicate  tint,  while  black 
lava-flows  form  a  well-contrasted  foreground.  On 
the  south-east  side  another  flow  of  the  1867  lava 
can  be  traced ;  while  those  of  1850  and  1834  run 
also  to  the  south  or  south-east,  and,  far  below, 
the  red  craters  of  1760  are  conspicuous.     Having 
about  completed  the  circuit  of  the  crater,  the  de- 
scent upon  the  south-west  side  is  very  instructive. 
The  first  part  is  made  very  rapidly,  plunging  up 
to  the  knees  in  fine  black  ash  (which  near  the 
summit  is  quite  hot  below  the  surface),  accumulat- 
ed about  and  among  the  lava-flows  of  1834,  &c 
In  this  easy  manner  about  half  the  height  of  the 
mountain  is  descended  in  a  very  short  time.   The 
ash  is  for  the  most  part  very  fine,  and  on  examina- 
tion is  found  to  contain  many  separate  crystals  of 
leucite  arid  augeite.    The  several  little  red  craters 
of  1 794  are  now  reached ;  small  model  craters,  at 
present  very  shallow,  all  close  together,  and  one 
of  them  double— the  birthplace  of  the  lavapStream 
which  destroyed  Torre  del  Greco  and  ran  fiir  out 
into  the  sea.    Just  above  these  might  be  observed 
the  sudden  termination  of  a  muc^  more  recent 
stream,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  low  line  of 
steep  cliff,  and  far  below,  only  just  above  Torre 
del  Greco,  may  be  noticed  the  eleven  little  craters 
opened  out  along  a  straight  line  in  1861,  and 
which  again  threatened  the  town  with  destruction. 
Soon  after  leaving  the  craters  of  I794f  t^«  reg»«» 
of  vineyards  is  once  more  gained,  not  before  pass- 
ing, however,  signs  of  their  former  higher  ex- 
tension, in  the  shape  of  ruined  huts  enveloped  in 
lava  yet  not  overthrown.     Sometimes  a  wall  of 
lava  may  be  seen  approaching  within  a  foot  or  so 
of  a  hut.  which  it  may  partly  surround  yet  not 
overthrow.    It  seems  that  such  an  elastic  resisting 
cushion  of  hot  air  is  entrapped  between  the  But 
walls  and  the  lava  as  to  resist  the  progress  of  the 
latter  for  some  .time,    thougji  finally  it  usnaUy 
curls  over  the  summit  of  the  dwelling  and  enve- 
lopes all.    As  regards  the  character  of  the  Vesu- 
vian  products,  both  lava  and  ashes,  a  good  deal 
of  variety  is  exhibited.    There  are  the  trachytic 
tuffs  of  earlier  eruditions  associated  with  leudtk 
lavas  or  greystones ;  there  are  basalts  of  modern 
eruptions,  crystals  of  augite  in  a  dark  matrix; 
and  there  are  modem  leudtic  lavas.    So  that  we 
have  the  three  classes  of  volcanic  rodcs  represent- 
ed.   1st  Trachytic,  essentially  felspathic     2nd. 
Basaltic  (Doleritic),  mixture  of  felspar  and  aupl^ 
the  latter   predominating;   the  augite  ii  often 
crystallized  out  in  a  compact  baie^  formed  of 
mingled   felspathic   and   audtic   matter.       jnL 
Greystones,  an  intermediate  dass  fennedof  feltpw 
(or  one  of  its  varieties)  and  augite;  .in  the  grcf* 
stones  of  Vesuvius  leudte  takes  the  place  of  fid- 
spar,  and  is  frequently  crystidUied  oat  in  a  dark 
augitic  base.— /TarrfawisfV  Seiimn  Gats^ 
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The  Every-Day  Fallacies  of  Gamblers. — 
The  answer  which   we    publish   to  day  to  our 
correspondent  of  last   week  who  described  his 
gambling  experience    at    Saxon-les-Bains     is    a 
curious  illustration  of  the  depth  to  which  a  com- 
mon superstition  reaches  in  educated  men.     It  is 
a  popular  but  very  erroneous  belief  that  because 
it  is  beforehand  much  more  unlikely  that  a  very 
uncommon  event — say  the  accidental  finding  of  a 
sovereign  in  the  street — should  happen  on  two 
days  in  succession,  than  that  it  should  happen 
once,  therefore  when  it  has  once  happened,  it  will 
be  much  more  unlikely  for  it  to  happen  again  at 
once  than  it  was  that  it  should  happen  the  first 
time.     There  is  no  fallacy  which  enters  deeper 
into  the  public  mind  than  this.     We  have  known 
men  who  had  lost  something  valuable  one  day  in 
their  walk,  go  out  with  quite  an  easy  mind  the 
next,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  antecedently  so 
unlikely  that  they  should  have  such  a  misfortune 
two  days  running,  that  its  occurrence  the  day  be- 
fore must  be  considered  an  insurance  against  its 
happening  again.     People  sometimes  say  that  a 
burnt  child  dreads  the  fire.     And  undoubtedly  an 
unlucky  Fire    Insurance  Office    dreads    a  fire. 
Yet  we  doubt  if  even  all  Insurance-Office  Direc- 
tors are  quite  free  from  the  false  impression  that 
a  run  of  ill-luck  against  them  is  less  likely  aft^r 
such  a  run  of  ill-luck  has  already  taken  place,  than 
it  would  be  if  the  prosperity  for  years  back  had 
been   unclouded.      Proverbs  like  "  It's  a  long 
lane  that  has  no  turning,"  which  are  quite  true 
in  themselves,  are  misapplied  by  the  naturally  de- 
fective logic  of  the  human  mind,  into  arguments 
why  a  man  might  fairly  expect  the  turning  to  be 
nearer  if  he  had  already  walked  far  without  one, 
than  it  would  be  reasonable  to  suppose  it  if  he  had 
only  a  very  short  bit  of  straight  lane  behind  him. 
If  one  person  in  a  family  slips  on  a  piece  of  orange- 
peel  on  Monday  and  breaks  his  leg,  the  other  mem- 
bers  of  that  family  will  sometimes   go  out    on 
Tuesday  with  a  moral  certainty  of  not  slipping  on 
pieces  of  orange-peel  and  breaking  their  legs,  be- 
cause it  would  be  so  absurdly  unlikely  that  such 
an  event  should  happen  twice  rimning ;  and  gam- 
blers habitually  act  on  that  extraordinary  confu- 
sion of  ideas,— as  modified,  however,  by  another 
strange  superstition  which  is  precisely  as  unrea- 
sonable, namely,  that  there  is  a  secret  tendency 
now  and  then  to  "  runs"  of  luck,  so  that  if  for 
two  or  three  times  a  particular  number  comes  up 
in  a  game  of  chance,  they  are  half  disposed  to 
give  Fortune  credit  for  having  taken  a  caprice  in 
its  favor,  and  are  disposed  to  stake  upon  it  for  at 
least  once  or  twice  more.     Of  course,  all  these 
notions  are  equally  groundless.     It  is  no  doubt 
quite  true  that  it  is  much  more  improbable  that 
you  will  find  a  sovereign  in  the  street  two  days 
running,  than  on  one  single  day ;  but  the  reason 
why  it  is  more  improbable  is  that  the  chance  of 
two  intrinsically  improbable,  and  yet  quite  inde- 
pendent, events  happening  in  succession,  is  com- 


pounded  of  the  two  chances  of  each  of  these 
events  happening,  and  is  therefore  much  less 
than  either  chance  separately.  But  directly  one 
of  them  has  happened,  the  part  of  that  improba- 
bility which  is  due  to  the  first  event  of  the  two  is 
already  surmounted,  and  now  the  probability  of 
the  joint  event  happening  is  precisely  the  same 
as  the  probability  that  the  second  would  happen 
alone. — London  Spectator, 

Benjamin  West. — West's  life  of  eighty-two 
years  was  peaceable  ;  it  was  as  correct  and  digni- 
fied as  his  art ;  and,  like  the  art,  had  in  its  dignity 
something  which,  at  the  distance  where  we  are, 
turns  comical  and  a  little  pathetic.      The  Quaker 
house  from  which  he  sprang  was  of  a  good  old 
English  stock,  settled  in  the  colony  half  a  century 
before  his  birth.     That  birth  the  painter,  always 
somewhat  of  a  Glendower  beneath  his  meek  ex- 
teriors, loved  to  recount  as  premature  and  por- 
tentous.    The  eloquence  of  a  preacher  had  so 
overcome  his  mother  that  she  brought  forth  before 
her  time.     The  same  preacher  had  watched  his 
cradle,  and  foretold  him  a  lofty  destiny.     In  his 
early  beginnings  with  the  pencil,  in  the  smoothing 
of  his  path  by  ready  patrons,  in  the  circumstances 
of  his  voyage  as  a  young  man  to  Italy,  and  the 
curiosity  and  acclamations  that  there  attended  him 
as  the  herald  of  the  new  and  loftier  culture  that 
was  to  be  upon  those  Western  shores  of  freedom, 
— ^in  these  and  all  the  courses  of  his  life  there  was 
that  which  showed  he  was  not  on  the  roll  of  com- 
mon men.     It  was  in  1763,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  that  the  young  prodigy  of  New  England 
travelled  from  Italy  to  the  mother  country,  at  first 
with  no  purpose  of  making  more  than  a  mere  pas- 
sage.    But  here  fortune  opened  her  gates  wide, 
and  closed  them  behind  her  favorite.  His  pictures 
from  Greek  and  Roman  story  were  admired ;  his 
presence  imposed  with  the  appearance  of  genius, 
for  his  brows  were  lofty  and  his  eyes  flashing ; 
and  however  this  outward  parade  of  nature's  was 
belied  in  the  proof  by  a  somewhat  plain  intel- 
ligence and  tedious  discourse,  nevertheless   his 
discreet  and  compliant  demeanor  saved  him  from 
making  such   enemies   as  might  have   found  it 
worth  while  to  lay  their  hands  too  rudely  upon 
the  mask.     And  presently  he  had  found  patron- 
age which  was  itself  sufficient  to  stay  all  hands 
from  such  temerity.     Before  he  had  been  four 
years  in  England  the  Archbishop  of  York  had 
been  his  introducer  to  the  King ;  and  from  that 
day  forward  West  was  painter-in-chief  to  George 
III.     Outside  the  royal  employment  his  commis- 
sions were  comparatively  few ;  but  in  the  course 
of  thirty-five  years  he  earned  from   the    King 
about  as  many  thousand  pounds, — by  historical 
pictures  and  portraits,  by  the  immense  series  on 
Revealed  Religion  in  the  New  Chapel  at  Windsor, 
and  by  the  Edward  III.  series  in  the  state  rooms 
of  the  Castle.     On  the  death  of  Sir  Joshua  he  was 
chosen  President  of  the  Royal  Academy.     One  or 
two  clouds,  blowii  by  the  breath  of  sarcasm  or 
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envy,  did  late  in, his  life  disturb  the  lostre  of  his 
career  in  his  own  and  the  world's  eyes ;  but  they 
passed  away  ;  he  did  not  outlive  his  fame. — From 
''The  Portfolio:' 

The  Cobbler  and  his  Monkey. — At  another 
time  he  was  much  annoyed  by  a  gentleman  who 
lived  just  opposite  his  little  shop — or  rather,  his 
shop  was  opposite  the  gentleman.  The  said 
gentleman  had  a  monkey,  who  played  a  thousand 
tricks  on  poor  Blondcau,  for  he  watched  him  from 
a  high  window,  when  he  was  cutting  his  leather, 
and  noticed  how  he  did  it ;  and  directly  Blondeau 
went  out  to  dinner,  or  anywhere  on  business, 
down  would  come  the  monkey,  and  go  into  Blon- 
deau's  shop,  and  take  his  knife,  and  cut  up  his 
leather,  as  he  had  seen  Blondeau  do ;  and  this  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  doing  every  time  Blondeau 
was  out  of  the  way ;  so  that,  for  a  time,  the  poor 
man  could  not  leave  his  shop,  even  for  his  meals, 
without  putting  away  his  leather  ;  and  if  some- 
times he  forgot  to  lock  it  up,  the  monkey  never 
forgot  to  cat  it  to  bits,  a  proceeding  that  annoyed 
him  greatly;  and  yet  he  was  afraid  to  hurt  the 
monkey  for  fear  of  his  master.  When,  however, 
he  grew  thoroughly  tired  of  this,  he  considered 
how^e  could  pay  him  out.  After  ha\ing  noticed 
particularly  the  way  in  which  the  monkey  imi- 
tated exactly  everything  he  saw  done, — for  if 
Blondeau  sharpened  his  knife,  the  monkey  sharp- 
ened it  too ;  if  he  waxed  his  thread,  so  too  did 
the  monkey ;  if  he  sewed  some  new  soles,  the 
monkey  set  about  moving  his  elbows  as  he  had 
seen  him  do, — Blondeau  one  day  sharpened  his 
knife  and  made  it  cut  like  a  razor,  and  then,  when 
he  saw  the  monkey  watching,  he  began  to  put  his 
knife  to  his  throat,  and  move  it  backwards  and 
forwards,  as  if  he  wished  to  kill  himself;  and 
when  he  had  done  this  long  enough  to  make  the 
monkey  notice  it,  he  left  the  shop  and  went  to  get 
his  dinner.  The  monkey  was  not  slow  in  coming 
down,  for  he  wished  to  try  his  new  pa^ime, 
which  he  had  never  seen  before.  He  took  the 
knife  and  put  it  immediately  to  his  throat,  moving 
it  backwards  and  forwards.  But  he  put  it  too 
near,  and  not  being  very  careful  as  he  rubbed  it 
against  the  skin,  he  cut  his  throat  with  this  well- 
sharpened  knife,  and  died  of  the  wound  within  an 
hour.  Thus  did  Blondeau  punish  the  monkey  with- 
out danger  to  himself. — From  '*  Half  Hours  with 
Frettch  Aiithors." 

LOVE'S    WAKING. 
Is  Love  a  dream  ?     In  truth,  they  tell  me  so, 
And  pity  me  because  I  cannot  know 
That  tender  glances,  whispers  sweet  and  low. 
Thrill  for  a  summer's  day  and  are  no  more. 

But  this  I  know,  that  if  it  be  a  dream, 
I  wuuld  not  be  as  wise  as  they,  to  deem 
That  fair  things  can  be  false,  and  when  they  seem 
To  promise  most,  that  we  should  least  adore. 

They  speak  of  waking  from  that  dream,  while  I     • 
Know  but  one  waking,  and  that  is  not  nigh. 
For  it  will  come  when  she  I  love  shall  die, 
Then  I  shall  wake  to  sorrow  evermore. 

E.  W.  H. 


Honolulu. — In  the  Sandwich  Islands  there 
has  always  been  a  strong  feeling  of  loyalty  to- 
wards the  sovereign,  and  it  is  to  this  feeling — for 
I  would  place  loyalty  next  to  religion  as  an  elo-a- 
tor  of  nature — aided  by  personal  attachment,  that 
has  given  them  so  many  characteristics  we  should 
not  expect  to  find  in  a  once  savage  race.  The  pre- 
sent sovereign  is  Kamehameha  V.  (since  dead). 
He  was  away,  however,  on  another  island,  look- 
ing after  one  of  his  estates,  for  he  is  a  great 
grower  of  sugar,  and  has  less  of  kingly  attributes 
than  former  ones  ;  but  the  Queen  Dowager  Em- 
ma, who  is  much  beloved,  and  exerts  by  life  and 
character  a  most  beneficial  influence  upon  the  na- 
tives, was  at  Honolulu,  and  gave  to  all  who  call- 
ed on  her  a  kindly  welcome.  She  has  a  nice 
house  in  the  countr)*,  also  one  called  the  "Pa- 
lace," with  pretty  gardens  attached,  in  Honoluh, 
where  her  band,  consisting  of  about  forty  boys, 
generally  plays  in  the  evening,  and  plays  exceed- 
ingly well.  The  native  women  have  not  much 
pretension  to  beauty ;  their  figures  generally  are 
fine,  though  inclined  to  embonpoint.  They  ride 
remarkably  well,  sitting  the  horse  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  man,  for  which  they  wear  a  loose 
sort  of  skirt,  tied  round  the  waist  and  coming 
down  on  both  sides,  whilst  for  head  gear  a  wreath 
of  flowers  often  gives  the  tout  ensemble  a  vere  pic- 
turesque appearance.  Their  ordinary  dress  is 
best  described  as  a  very  long  species  of  night- 
gown, generally  of  a  bright  color,  hanging  loosely 
alx>ut  the  person,  more  adapted  apparently  for 
comfort  than  elegance.  Both  men  and  women  are 
of  cheerful  disposition,  always  anxious  to  oblige 
and  render  any  little  civilty  in  their  power.  We 
allowed  our  men  to  go  on  shore,  and  they  were 
very  well  treated,  amusing  themselves  chiefly  in 
riding  helter-skelter  all  over  the  country,  for  no- 
thing "Jack'*  delights  so  much  in  as  getting 
outside  a  horse,  and,  though  not  renowned  for 
grace  in  that  accomplishment,  has  at  least  the  £&• 
culty  of  being  able  to  stick  on  under  the  most 
adverse  circumstances.  .  .  .  Mark  Twain  says, 
speaking  of  Honolulu :— "  If  you  get  into  conver- 
sation with  a  stranger  in  Honolulu,  and  experi- 
ence that  natural  desire  to  know  what  sort  of 
ground  you  are  treading  on  by  fmding  out  what 
manner  of  man  your  stranger  is,  strike  out  boklly 
and  address  him  as  **  Captain."  Watch  him  nar- 
rowly, and  if  you  see  by  his  countenance  that 
you  are  on  the  wrong  tack,  ask  him  where  he 
preaches.  It  is  a  safe  bet  that  he  is  either  a 
missionary  or  captain  of  a  whaler.  I  became 
personally  acquainted  with  seventy-two  captains 
and  ninety-six  missionaries.  The  'captains  and 
ministers  form  one-half  of  the  popidation  ;  the 
third  fourth  is  composed  of  oonimon  Kanakas, 
mercantile  foreigners  and  their  families;  while 
the  final  fourth  is  made  up  of  high  oflioers  of  the 
I  lawaiian  Government.  And  there  are  jnst  abost 
cats  enough  for  tiiree  apiece  ail  roond."— ./>mi 
"  Our  Jottmal  in  the  PueiJk^^kyAe  OJSun  ^ 
H.Af.S.  Zealous, 
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